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THE    LAST    MAN. 


EY  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


All  worldlj  shapei  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  Sun  nimnlf  muit  die, 
Befinv  this  mortal  ahall  anume 

Iti  Immortality ! 
I  mr  a  Tiaion  in  mj  sleep, 
That  gjkw  my  spirit  atrength  to  sweep 

Adowa  tho  gulf  of  Time  ! 
I  ifw  the  last  of  human  mould, 
TfaM  ahall  Creation's  death  behold. 

Am  Adam  aaw  her  prime ! 


■'■  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

na  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 
Tha  aheletona  of  nations  were 

Aimud  that  lonely  man ! 
8oaa  had  expired  in  fight, — the  brands 
fliill  iiMted  in  their  bony  hands ; 

Ib  Blaine  and  fiunine  some ! 
Baiiha eitiea  had  no eound  nor  tread, 
Aad  ehipa  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  ehorea  where  all  was  domb ! 

TajLarophet  like,  that  lone  one  stood, 
Wuh  daontleas  words  and  high, 

Thatehook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 
Aa  if  a  atorm  passed  by, 

flavtegy  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 

Tiy  Mce  ia  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 
"Tb  Hercy  bids  tnee  ao. 

Par  Ihaee  ten  thousand  thousand  years 


the  tide  of  human  tears. 
That  ahall  no  longer  flow. 

iboagh  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

Hie  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ', 
Aai  arte  that  maoe  fire,  floods,  and  earth, 

Tha  vaaaals  of  his  will ; 
Tat  aonra  not  I  thy  parted  sway, 
Thaa  dim  discrowneo  king  of  day  ; 

Far  all  those  trophied  arts 
Aad  triomphs  that  oeneath  thee  sprang, 
UeaJad  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Ealailed  on  human  hearts. 


Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  sta^e  of  men. 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life*8  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 
Stretcned  in  disease's  shapes  abhorred. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

£v*n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire  ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  amnios. 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  soeak  tny  dirge  of  death — 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  girgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall,- 
The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  gbost ! 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  cave  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Yet  think  not.  Sun,  itshallbe  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  ! 
No  !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 

By  him  recalled  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  Victory, — 

And  took  the  sting  from  death  ! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  that  night  that  hides  thy  face. 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  dark'ning  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God  ! 
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TRA5SL4TKD  BT  F.  A  9TRAt,E. 

C7««ci.vpc&,  moK  rkG%  Mil  or  You.  tl. 

Ir  the  estiitiale  assigned  in  the  preceding 
ftsijirk^,  of  the  relation  between  the  essen- 
ItiDjf  diiFerent  powers  in  man  and  the  pres* 
ml  imtiBforming  movement^  is  correct, 
dbtn  tb»  present  cotidiiion  of  art  contrasted 
mil  tbot  of  science  appears  to  be  a  Tieces- 
one.  The  march  of  the  more  open, 
C^tT*tTf*,pn!pnb}e,and  nrbitxary  elements 
of  soot  .petuous,  that  no  concentra- 

lioo  b  :  >  or  attainable  for  its  deeper^ 

m  iheif  eMetico,  tnore  instinctive  powers  ; 
no  TC3l  Of  hreaihing-lime  in  which  to  con- 
lolidaie  iheiDselves  into  a  definite  form, 
Mill  eoostttute  the  spiritual  index  of  the 
l^e*  We  behold  the  developments  of  an 
esiricd  out  of  sight  by  the  rush  of  scien- 
tific deveJupmefite,  the  hot  pursuit  after 
kiftOwlcdgPi  after  discovery,  after  invention, 
ibe  rational  and  useful  appliance. 

Id  the  pressure  of  our  restless  desires  to 
penetrate  the  entire  labyrinth  of  the  past, 
to  meaatire  and  adjudge  every  production 
of  tile  liuman  n)ind,  and  place  them  as 
dfOMfig-glaaaes  before  us,  we  have  long 
»tiir«  Vfn  ufaorn  of  that  enviable  ease  and 
ci  nt  with  the  present,  in  being  and 

IB  ♦''-'!  Belf-Bati»faction  and  conse- 

q\  rn,  which  rendered  antiquity 

ifto  \nc  uuiiint:  ttgcs  ft  poetical  reality,  and 

?a(uiILNo.U        1 


enabled  ihem  to  seize  with  a  vigorous 
grasp  the  salient  points  of  their  existence, 
in  their  manners,  in  their  costume  j  and  to 
embody  the  noblest  ideas  and  most  exalted 
feelings  in  monuments  of  art* 

Even  the  usual  conventional  faith  in  our 
own  actual  refinement  is  no  more  to  be 
found  ;  that  self-reliance  from  which  might 
spring  forth  a  fresh  blooming  season  of  the 
Arts  in  afler4ime  ;  for  we  miss, — and  trulj^ 
thankful  we  feel  that  it  is  so, — we  tnisa 
even  a  satiBfied  and  settled  self-complacency 
among  the  higher  Aristocracy,  whose  taste 
in  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting  and 
Poetry,  h^s  with  surprising  universality, 
twisted  itself  into  what  we  style  the  Rococo, 
ivhicb  they  affect  to  despise  and  yet  imitate. 
The  past  aflfoili^  us  almost  the  only  matter 
of  reproach  against  Art,  at  least  all  higher 
art,  and  it  becomes  most  strikingly  appar- 
ent, how  very  much  life  to  us  has  lost  of 
its  poetry,  from  the  bitter  criticism  which 
we  bestow  on  our  own  external  appearance, 
a  sort  of  testhetical  pity  at  our  personal 
habiliments.  Thus  the  nerve  of  modern 
historical  painting  and  sculpture  is  severed 
and  destroyed  at  the  outset*  Our  concep- 
tions in  forming  historical  or  ideal  figures, 
in  portraying  the  condition  of  our  cotem- 
poraries,  never  amount  to  any  thing  more 
than  barren  prosaic  reality,  or  may  be  some- 
thing J^iorous  and  caustic,  or  in  the  worst 
cases,^mething  sentimental.  We  are  una- 
ble to  produce  anything  more.  Intimately 
connected  with  this  is  the  fact,  that  we  arc 
just  as  unable  to  erect  a  house  dedicated  to 
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our  Goiy  to  onr  Rulers,  to  ^tjic/Arts,  or 
finally  for  our  own  use,  vvhgre  "ihV  genius 
of  a  past  period  does  poi  s^mYe  out  of  the 
windows.  .-*-  V.  *  ' 

Alon::  with  tha'Pag^riess  for  historical 
and  antiquanivfi;.slu,dies,  a  desire  has  alro 
been  awake«e<J,:tG  purify  life  and  art  from 
the  dre'gs  and'  rtibbish  of  much  naughty 
stuST'desJtiended  from  the  last  century,  and 
^liVVgai^  has  had  a  vivifying  effect  on 
'ur&torical  research.  A  third  auxiliary  was 
'•added  in  the  simultaneous  and  mighty 
stride  of  activity  in  trade.  Industry  now 
applied  itself»  as  it  had  to  Science,  to  the 
numberless  branches  of  Art,  and  is  at  this 
hour  endeavoring,  with  untiring  eflbrts,  to 
rescue  the  Spirit  of  History,  as  embodied 
in  forms  whether  tasteful  or  only  emblem- 
atical, to  meet  the  ever-increasing  and 
more  refined  wants  of  the  myltitude,  by  the 
splendor,  beauty,  and  recherche  character 
of  its  productions,  that  is,  by  their  fashion- 
able modishness,  and  to  impart  on  artistical 
appearance  to  results  obtained  by  an  almo:^t 
entirely  mechanical  process,  through  imi- 
tation and  division  of  Itibor.  Industry  is 
incessantly  conning  and  inrning  over  the 
leaves  of  History's  pattern-book  j  the  silver- 
smith and  chaser,  the  brass  or  bronze- 
founder,  the  jeweller,  the  japanncr^  the 
cabinet-maker,  the  upholsterer,  5lC»,  are  nil 
incessantly  hammering,  casting,  clipping, 
cutting,  and  filing,  now  in  the  onlJque,  now 
in  the  gothic  taste,  renaissance  or  rococo, 
as  inspired  by  some  invisible  power.  They 
consult  their  own  interest  best,  when  add- 
ing as  little  as  possible  of  their  own ;  but 
it  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  if  in  concocting  some  odd  mixture 
of  Grecian  and  old  German  models,  they  pre- 
sent ihem  with  some  abortive  monstrosity. 
Every  day  new  fashions  are  invented,  in 
which  the  luxurionsness  of  former  ages, 
whether  tasteful  and  spirited,  or  coarse  and 
insipid,  is  imitated  in  the  manufacture  of 
more  ingenious,  more  picturesque,  and 
cheaper  furniture  and  utensils.  And  these 
artisans  take  their  hints  and  reasons  for 
changing  the  mode  ami  fashion  of  the  hour, 
mostly  from  the  same  quarter  with  the  tailor 
and  the  milliner,  (Modiste.) 

Through  the  rapid  spread  of  exterior 
refinement  among  all  classes  of  people,  so 
strikingly  apparent  since  the  peace,  and 
through  the  universal  increase  of  ideal 
wants  which  seek  to  be  gratified  by  cheap 
luxuries,  Industry  has  received  ^jeneral 
impulse,  and  has,  to  a  considerab^pxtent, 
been  necessitated  to  call  the  fine  arts  more 
and  more  within  her  sphere  of  action. 
These  circumstances  have   rendered  Art 
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herself  popular,  and  have,  by  multiplying 
the  markets  and  raising  the  demand,  im- 
pelied  her,  on  her  part,  to  enter  the  many 
various  paths  of  industry.  The  peculiar* 
iiies  of  these  reflect  themselves  on  the  Ar- 
tist, and  even  he  often  joins  the  compre- 
hensive class  of  Modernists  (modearbeiter) 
who  meet  and  gratify  the  urgent  cravings 
of  the  great  Public  for  the  grandose  and 
modish  by  airy  productions  calculated  for 
eifecl,  or  else  by  clever  imitations  ;  and 
thus  afford  the  superficially  enlightened  the 
opportunity  to  imagine  themselves  occupy- 
ing the  pinnacle  of  the  refinement  and  taste 
of  the  age. 

Art,  which  once,  strictly  limited  within 
intellectual  effort,  was  the  leader  and  pabu- 
lum of  the  guilds,  and  gave  form  and  ex- 
pression to  public  sentiment  in  stone,  metal 
and  wood,  in  lines  and  colors,  now  descends 
on  the  one  hand  quite  low  into  mere  handi- 
craft, and  on  the  other,  as  the  quintessence 
of  learned  and  ffisiheiical  culture,  ranges 
upwards  to  the  very  summits  of  sumptuous- 
ness.  She  is  divided  into  an  artistical 
industry  of  manufacture,  and  a  learned 
industry  of  design,  which  again  often  merge 
into  the  former*  Learned  industry,  or 
design,  is  formed,  however,  if  we  so  may 
speak,  artificially,  almost  entirely  on  his- 
torical understanding  and  knowledge,  close 
siudy  of  the  times  in  which  a  definite 
exposition  of  the  Beautiful  attained  distin- 
guished perfection.  Nearly  all  our  present 
Architecture  and  Painting  is  the  offspring 
of  a  tran?iposition  o(  the  Artist  into  past 
ages,  and  into  a  forced  attitude  of  contem 
pTation  and  sympathy,  striving  to  rekindle 
their  spirit  in  his  own  imagination,  or  eclec- 
tically  using  their  forms  and  models  to 
adorn  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  her  whims 
and  vacillations*  Our  painters  paint  after 
all  conceivable  manners,  our  architects 
build  in  every  style,  and  we  may  behold  in 
our  exhibition-galleries,  and  in  the  new 
streets  of  rapidly  growing  and  field- 
devouring  cities,  how  every  couple  of 
years  a  new  epidemic  prevails  for  this  or 
that  particular  form,  the  same  as  in  the  cut 
of  our  garments,  But,  when  in  a  boasted 
historical  painting,  or  in  one  of  the  newest 
dazzling  edifices,  there  is  nothing  to  remind 
us  of  any  particular  period  or  stage  of  the 
Art,  the  whole  sinks  too  often  into  insig- 
nificance and  amounts  to  nothing.  The 
demon  of  the  age,  Knowledge,  guides  the 
hand  of  the  Artist,  and  very  bewitchingly 
in  his  way.  Whatever  of  calculation,  that 
is,  mere  intellectu,il  precision — whatever  of 
practice,  of  lugging  in  by  the  shoulders 
and  grouping  together  any  thing  auxiliary 
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from  niitural  and  recorded  Hislory,  is  to 
\m  found  and  often  developed  to  perfection 
In  detaiU.     Never    have    artists   gone   to 


tellectual  evolutions  proceeding-  fronn  the 
boundary  between  the  present  and  the  past 
century,  have  become  the  landmarks  of  a 


«rark  with  belter  materials,  never  were  seen  new  epoch  in  polite  literature  in  that  of 
more  practised  burins  and  brushes,  never  Germany  and  other  countries.  In  this  dis- 
WIS  ihe  technical  science  more  universal,  tinguished  section  of  limej  happened  that 
Never  did  stone-masons  and  brick-layers  equally  rare  conjunction  of  two  of  the 
work  ftnaarter,  or  trowel  and  build  faster,  I  most  creative  minds  which  history  has 
or  more  ornamental  j  for  ev^ery  calculation,  i  known.  Those  conipreheuj»ive  views,  which 
tables  and  the  ready-reckooer  arc  at  hand  ; .  then  were  opened  in  every  department  of 
ihe  old*fashioned  crane  has  given  place  to  human  genius,  were  seized  upon  by  them, 
llie  most  etTeclive  levers  and  machinery  5  each  in  his  peculiar  manner,  with  poetical 
•od  thus  it  would  be  an  easy  mailer,  leav-    fervor  and  acumen.     It  would  appear,  as  if 
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iug  money  out  of  the  question,  to  complete 
tbe  dome  of  the  Cologne  cathedra!  :  the 
lil9Dgbt,  the  design  of  ihat  wonderfti! 
fltmeiure,  is  there,  though  born  such  a 
length  of  lime  ago,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Vttilding  U  not  yet  destroyed* 

We  «ee,  then,  that  the  present  Age  lacks 
ilher  genius,  materials,  nor  industry*  On 
contrary,  the  same  power,  which,  by  its 
itn-spring«  the  Press,  so  materially  has 
leleraled  the  energies  of  mankind  in 
tfery  direction,  has  also  pushed  artificial 
todostry  to  gigantic  proporiions,  and  spread 
tt  widely  throughout  society.  Only  one 
thmg  is  wanting,  the  very  thing  indispen- 
iililir  to  characteristic  developments  from 
lli#  hidden  recesses  of  genius :  a  fijred^per* 
WMitmi  centre  0/  ft  clings  from  which  alone 
Itoaioe  creative  Art  can  emanate,  and  on 
wbteb  it  can  fall  back  to  recruit  its  strength  5 
tkere  la  wanting  the  historically  traced 
foselald-bead  of  all  true  Art  j  there  is 
wanting  a  common  religious  faith  and  its 
Iraits  i  there  is  wanting  a  sense  of  the 
poetical  import  of  the  present  life,  Conse- 
^oeniiy.  Genius,  in  its  helplessness,  in  its 
fi^crncss  to  enwrap  the  spirit  of  the  times 
m  the  tnoiit  attractive  forms,  has  surren- 
lUrtd  luid  thrown  itself  into  the  arms  of 
moiiiirch  of  the  age,  Science  ;  led  by 
Mecenas,  it  discurses  all  History,  and 
itself,  vvitli  whimsical  and  fretful  in- 
;eiicy,  in  that  form  and  the  other,  and 
\t  has  it  found  that  independent  self* 
tm^ecn  and  contentment,  which  wou!d 
•crre  il  a»  the  key-stone  to  works  of 
WUntiiy  and  character.  Or,  if  it  should 
•Inrady  p^^rtly  have  discovered  this  key* 
flO«l#,  ire  are  unable,  in  the  confused  exu- 
kaiaiiee  and  multitude  of  productions,  to 
n  il.  So  much  cried  up  as  of  vast 
rtance,  as  a  revelation  in  its  kind — has 
apeedily  been  eng  til  fed  in  the  ever-rolling 
tide  cif  otivelties,  and  given  place  to  new 
^f^.^A^ru  thai  the  obaerver'g  eye  becomes 
ti.  lis  judgment  mistrustful. 

I  ui-if>.  generally  speaking,  partakes  of 
ikm  tmi^**(  tbe  plastic  Arts.     The  great  in- 


ihe  new  phases  of  the  external  and  internal 
world  received  from  them  an  instantaneous 
poetical  impress,  and  by  so  doing,  that  all 
true  poetic  life  and  energy  were  forestalled, 
80  as  to  ollow  a  freer  scope  for  the  devel- 
opment of  science.  That  period  in  our 
literature  which  so  quickly  ended  with 
vSchiller  and  Goethe,  may  be  likened  to  a 
green-house  plant  bearing  two  glorious  blos- 
soms, one  male,  the  other  female.  Botfai 
diffuse,  with  equally  strong  scent,  but  with 
very  dilferent  odors,  the  spirit  of  that  intel- 
lectual and  moral  change,  through  which 
mankind  has  been  drawn  from  the  surface 
into  the  very  depths  of  creation  j  the  spirit  of 
speculativeness,  of  restless  prying  into  the 
laws  of  human  capabilities,  and  of  nature, 
andof  their  mutual  reaction.  The  seed  drop- 
ping from  this  plant,  was  exceedingly  rich, 
and  brought  forth  a  hundred-fold  j  but  it  car- 
ried within  an  organic  amalgamation  of  the 
poetic  element,  which,  in  its  very  essence, 
is  unchangeable  in  its  loftiness,  with  that 
tendency  to  intellectual  development  which 
was  roused  to  such  extraordinary  vigor  j 
the  achievements  of  knowledge  preponder- 
ated greatly  over  tlie  original  and  unde- 
rived.  In  the  general  onward  course  of 
reluiement,  in  the  nervous  and  bustling  ac- 
tivity infuscd^to  every  branch  of  human 
indus^lry,  poeflBil  aspirings  also  rose  to  an 
immeasurablrl^ght,  and  called  into  exist- 
ence that  luxurltmi  crop  of  literature,  which 
pervades  the  beau-monde  of  the  present 
day  with  exhalations,  sometimes  narcotic, 
sometimes  actually  offensive,  but  rarely 
with  wholesome,  invigorating  odors. 

The  present  tendency  of  letters  was 
early  and  distinctly  indicated  by  those 
^  St  helical  ideas  and  maxims  w^hich  were 
broached  by  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  chiefly 
formed  aside  from  them,  and  which  soon 
acquired  authority.  The  great  revolution 
spok|^f  in  all  the  Sciences,  tn  connection 
with ^w  direct  influence  on  oitr  greatest 
poets,  has  with  us  very  conspicuously  called 
forth  the  new  school  of  aesthetics  and  Poet- 
ry, which  is  termed  the  Romantic  School. 
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KrH«*firc.li  ill  thin  iirw  nrltodl,  In^ipirGd  by  the 
mihlitiin,  took  thi?  path  of  hlHtoricnl  dcvcl- 
opmniit  ill  Art  himI  I'ortry,  whicli  It  Im  even 
now  piirKiiiii^:  ninon^  iih.  Now,  for  the  firnt 
liintv,  fiitirt*  no  iiiniiy  hrniirhrH  of  Hricncc 
won*  ill  viiniroiiN  imcl  iniitunl  miction,  n 
|ir»fouii(lrr  iiti(lrrntnii(liii}v  of  tho  poetic 
Hpirit  of  punt  mivn  nnd  iiiitioiiM  bocame 
prncticalilr  ;  now,  for  tho  first  time,  tho  true 
fiMindntion  of  n  coniprohmnivo  llintory  of 
ArtN  nnd  Lilornturo  could  be  Inid  with  true 
orrntivp  rnthuniiinni.  Couhl  nny  thin^  be 
iiioro  nnitiiblo  to  tho  (lorinnn  chnractor  ( 
And  thoHC  benutiful  iitructures  progresnod 
with  nntoninhin);  rnpidily.  From  thin  time 
wr  wero  brought  in  contnct,  in  evcr-livolier 
formn,  with  tlio  npirit  of  nntiquity  nnd  of 
tho  iniddlo  ngrn,  the  nnirit  of  our  own 
prople  nnd  of  their  neighDcm,  nn  instamped 
of  old  on  workH  of  the  pencil  nnd  of  the 
peui  nnd  it  wan  principally  the  (esthetic, 
roinnntic  nchooln,  which,  with  elated  zcnl, 
Ud  tho  fountninn  of  nil  poetry  from  gray 
antii|uity,  nnd  from  the  fart  bent  Knnt,  by 
able  trnnnlrttionn,  and  npirited  eomments< 
and  eritioinmn.  into  the  Mronm  of  our  na- 
tionni  liternturo.  When  we  look  back  on 
the  timen  of  tlio^e  men  who  were  the 
pioneer n  in  thin  new  eomtuent,  on  Wieland, 
and  Herder,  and  Vonn«  the  progresn  seemn 
indeed  very  ^reat.  and  nny  one  who  doe$ 
not  know,  or  does  not  oon»ider«  that  Poetry 
in  ita  ennence  lollown  quite  dillerent  la\i^» 
ln>m  those  of  J^cienoe,  cannot  understand ; 
why  it  in  that  w*  I  eel  ourselves  to  be  but 
very  inditierent  poets,  ju>t  in  proportion  as ; 
Wf>  )rain  hi)::her  at  tat  omen  is  in  science. 

Ktlortn  in  UistorioAN.T>ihouc  study,  ex- 
ercised a  stiioulntiik):  nnd  hte-^ivtn^  in  do* 
ewce  on  all  the  hii^iorroal  and  moral  Sci- 
ences :   they  were  of  luc  iasi  ::tipor^ance 
in  ptxMOk^tir:*  jjeneral  ci;it!.:ro.  in  p*.^rif\insr 
the  laste«aiul  in  acMininatti^  the  historic:! 
iiiiod,  »v*  chametenssie  of  ox^r  uin^s.     But 
rtvil  KnowVvUe  and  :rue  Art,  ca?u»o:,  t'rx^m 
their  \^r\  itaturt^,  advance  loarriher,  tu  the 
aame  d:t\v:;on  aed  tKr\*;tj;h  the  sA:;\e  spe- 
cies of  r.xota!  industry  ;  and  ih;:s  i;  caire 
to^  j^s*^    t*iat    ar»:hev»cal    luerati,   wfci!c 
♦ii'jir^irj:  mor^  aad  in**?v  the  avvnwe*  of 
(Kvr:r\  to  the  ttu,;ers«4Ki*!T^  a?vi  the  bear^, 
ifcr\*ci^    ^sjsftv'tx  um;;::ri".y  >ci  a  hjirc 
t\^  w(t^^;r«n    ibt?  vrrv  ^rcsisi  on  wh:cb  \i 
llWtrv  '^  s^o%*«i  TV  St  I  u  :ts  cor  <^f <&.>•*  c;" 
iW  j\e<e*^r«\  asc  la  \:s  cocs*>;5wi*:  eJK«<.x« 
((o;^      V>r\v*^*^  lbs*  j*r\v  iftc  edK>rt»  t^  £aT«« 
%iMfe#>  s>ir\^  «uX  ib^  «vry  |sx4Kal^Kl  «bc 

t4«inl  p&i»t^  f^WCwul  HMkau- 
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funed.  The  easier  the  mechanical  business 
of  poetry  became,  even  through  the  general 
culture,  tho  more  the  taste  for  it  increased, 
and  also  the  faculty  of  producing  something 
in  the  form  nnd  complexion  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West,  both  the  new  and  the  old,  or  of 
dintinguished  living  masters  or  historical 
standards,  which  at  first  sight  looks  like 
Poetry.  In  this  manner,  the  vitiated  prin- 
ciples of  the  Romantic  tribe,  with  respect 
to  the  transcendant  importance  of  form  and 
the  comparative  insignificance  as  to  the 
matter,  obtained  the  most  pernfcious  prac- 
tical influence ;  and  in  a  so  much  the  higher 
degree,  as  the  only  true  main  ingredient,  the 
actual  living  present,  had  become  deteriora- 
ted. Every  fruit  and  blossom  of  true  original 
poetry  which  the  world  had  yielded,  had 
been  enjoyed  with  ssthetical  epicurism, 
and,  through  translation  and  paraphrase, 
injected  into  the  literature  of  the  day.  It 
was  then  that  the  painful  conviction  first 
obtruded  itself  upon  us,  that  with  all  our 
knowledge  and  command  of  style  and 
rhythm,  and,  on  that  very  account,  we  are 
not  capable  to  produce  any  thing  which 
comes  up  to  the  creation  of  times  which 
were  so  much  behind  our  own  in  ssthetical 
culture.  Placed  alongside  the  glories  of 
so  much  departed  excellence,  our  present 
life  appears  pitiful,  dwarfish,  and  prosaic. 
Besides,  there  is,  what  after  all  is  the  main 
consideration,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
ferment  into  which  the  world  has  fallen  in 
these  our  days,  and  which  is  working  itself 
out  for  a  re-casting  of  the  whole  system  of 
education.  But  History*  shows,  that  Poetr}\ 
in  its  grandest  strains^  those  which  take 
hold  of  the  actual  outwud  life  and  being, 
in  its  Epic  and  Pramatic  character,  only 
adapts  itself  to  periods  of  a  higher,  but  now 
decay  inir  state  of  culture.  When,  however, 
the  %\ork  vM'  expounding  old  and  new  Sys- 
toms  in  Religion  and  Ethics^  in  Politics, 
arv!  everx'  social  relatioo«  is  at  its  heirbu 
as  at  present,  the  soil  in  which  e?:c  and 
dramatic  po^ry  might  quickly  acd  prod-c- 
tinrly  take  rooV  ts  WTtatio^.  aai  :a  a  :in:e 
devv^^d  of  auibori:ies,  and  where  CTerv 
ih:9jr  in  the  risible  nod  inrisibrlc  w;?rli  is 
sttbjecteu  to  do  I  be,  asi  rat  :o  tie  -^*f*::c3- 
the  pcetical  veic  doc*  aamrtlly  aii  #co«- 
ia::^^s^r  liow  lato  lytvc*.  Tics*  cc.7«io 
ast09«  cxpl*ie^  wc  li^ttk.  ibc  <a:!?c  cattrac- 
ler  o<  nMajaaiic  p<^e»rr  wa:cJi  ij»  ilc^  :ic 
irrt  dccanfic  cc'  tSe  p«*f««  cc«:xnr.  tsw«U 
as  w<  iW  k3!«i  oi  fecTiSxTY*  wa>r^  3«^w  f>c 
a  s«nWr  «l  r<«rs  kns  M99feiiadi^  :^  z«^ 
Mawnc  w^M^^k 
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eiicftl  tiUmg  and  spiritualizing  of  all  cxihl* 
15^  rulations  and  circumstances*  We  koow 
fcow  little  has  been  etfecled  by  tbis,  or  could 
to  ftici  he  effected.  Their  doctrines  diver- 
ged fundaraentally  from  a  sound  and  avail- 
able a«»pect  of  the  present,  leading  direct 
into  noncnticaliesthetic  speculation  Their 
iuccesftful  endeavors  to  exalt  the  arts  and 
poetry  of  all  anteoedenl  time,  chiefly 
^uaed  ihe  living  generation  to  reg^ard  their 
^ma  existence  as  Rpiritle§>.s  and  prasaic»  and 
Lweil  knowing  themselves  what  to  make 
ibe  world,  whose  elements  (hey  had 
^oogbi  into  discredit  with  their  own  and 
their  ealemporaries'  imagination,  they  in- 
Ttoted  an  artificial,  nebulous,  and  fantastic 
fciod  of  world  of  their  own,  in  which  were 
Ii1l4dled  together  pelt-mell  the  thoughts  and 
^iicaJ  forms  of  all  ages,  and  caused  ihem 
l^jdmble  and  play  ad  libitum  in  legends, 
,  and  allegories,  in  Utopian  dramas  and 
■^  which  exhibited  things  toto  ccrlo 
diiieretit  from  the  reality.  The  whole 
rui|re  of  this  kind  of  literature,  where  so 
aoch  respectable  talent  wasted  itself,  tells 
better  ihan  any  thing  how  the  spirit  of 
IcBowifig  (rather  than  of  knowledge,  prop* 
trly  so  called)  of  research  and  appliance, 
ebiraeterizing  our  modern  culture,  has 
P«ii«lrmted  and  pervades  every  thing,  even 
«iier«  it4  results  can  be  only  disastrous. 
Tbeioieilectual  process  glares  conspicuous- 
if  tliroiigb  in  all  these  romantic  poetjzings, 
iB^iefiafice  of  all  their  affected  profundity 
lad  •fiparenl  feeling.  And  taken  as  u 
vhol<*,  what  is  this  kind  of  poetry  but  a 
mk^and^ompass  literary-historical  exerci- 
,  often  nauseating,  silly,  and  pedantic — 
and  then  flucceaslul  to  admiration  ;  so 
fraad  ind  imposing  that  we  are  dazzled  by 
h^  aad  easily  (orget  that  the  poetry  of  poet* 
ff  ••  not  poetry. 

n*H*ni  romanticism,  or  the  romantic 
1  arose,  and  dnring  its  sway,  fresh, 
idc,  and  ff-stheticftj  thought  was  yet 
nopoly  of  an  inieliectual  aristocracy, 
property  of  comparatively  few.  Btit 
rt  ripanded,  chiefly  by  means  o(  these  very 
ronutnttc  work«,  more  and  more  among  the 
«Mi»e«,  which  are  the  tnost  wrought  ypon 
[polite  literature*  The  process  was  hast* 
ill  on^  in  great  measure,  through  the 
^titical  ntid  itociaJ  excitement  consequent 
aa  the  ri?volution  of  July,  (1830,)  bince 
cben^  ibe  univer^l  custom  or  eagerness 
la  ftry  into  the  innermost  recesses  ol 
etery  ibLog  new — to  search  and  question 
ibe  aiff*  "**  f^f  every  thing  already  exist- 
^^^^i  li  lo  complete,  and  where  re- 

p«  red,  to  demolish,  has  receiv^ 

0^  lae.     This  restlessness  has 


especially  taken  full  possession  of  those 
excitable  brains,  (beweglichekdpfe,)  which, 
whether  called  or  not,  press  for  political 
power  ;  and  literature  has,  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  latest  political  events  and  move- 
ments ihroufjhout  the  world,  as  by  a  sud- 
den roundabout  face,  changed  its  front,  and 
laL'cu  a  quite  different  disposition  with  re- 
gard to  life  and  its  realities.  The  fictitious 
nihilism  of  the  romancers  has  veered 
around  into  a  practical  endeavor  to  seize 
the  present  poetically.  Every  one  knows 
and  acknowledges,  how  poorly  this  has 
succeeded  and  does  succeed ;  and  verily, 
it  hardly  ever  can  succeed,  so  long  as  the 
historical  fever  rages,  which  is  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  all  our  public  and  social  rela- 
tions, and  io  the  higher  flights  of  genuine 
poetry. 

Young  Germany's  grand  project  of  elicit- 
ing a  quiet,  fresh,  and  blooming  literature 
out  of  her  own  real  mother-soil,  has  pro- 
duced just  as  little  as  the  labors  of  the  Ro- 
mancers to  f^piritwalize  life  in  verse.  A 
feeling  of  inability,  of  impotence  to  seize 
this  impetuous  age  by  the  lug  of  the  hair, 
bus  soured  both  these  schools,  if  we  so 
may  call  them,  ogninst  reality,  and  both 
scampered  away  from  it,  but  in  opposite 
direction?.  Under  the  mountain-weight  of 
foreign  dominion  and  the  subsequent  quiet- 
ism of  restoration,  Romanticism  spontane- 
ously surrendered  her  poetical  faith  in  re- 
ality, disavowed  it,  and  hugged  Antiquity 
to  her  bosom.  In  the  present  pressure  of 
practicai  tendencies,  it  happens  just  as 
naturally,  ihnt  spirited  literature,  which 
perhaps  is  the  shortest  phrase  we  can  use, 
presses  even  beyond  this  pressure,  frowns 
on  the  slow  proceedings  of  real  life*  and 
industriously  builds  poetical  castles  in  the 
distant  future.  In  Romanticism  ideas  of 
restoration  played  their  ghostly  pranks;  a 
chilled  and  hollow  existence  must  be 
warmed,  exalted,  ennobled,  by  placing  be- 
fore it  the  ma  ric  mirror  of  chivalry, 
knight-errantry,  troubadour??,  and  minstrels, 
coupled  with  a  pious  belief  in  better  and 
more  glorious  limes.  Modern  literature, 
on  the  contrary,  is  carried  away  by  reform  ; 
I  he  religious  and  moral  paradoxes  of  the 
age,  which  we  hear,  can  be  reconciled,  life 
can  be  purged  from  so  much  nonsense  and 
impurity,  only  by  an  entire  re-construction 
on  an  entirely  new,  never  before  existing 
plan.  In  thi^  the  reasonableness  and  jus- 
tice ojpSthci'io  existing  fnndamenlals  of  so- 
ciety, religion,  the  judicial  and  social  rela- 
tion between  tlie  sexet,  the  code  of  morals 
and  conventional?,  will  be  critically  ^^v  vo 
the  question,  and  nnietuvxtve^i  I'ft  ^Q^^^^^ 
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wbic'H  ibe  flimsiest  and  most  immature 
tulcnl,  considers  itself  some  great  and 
rising  jjeniys,  and  with  the  coolest  arro- 
gance confidenlially  announces  itself  as 
Sttch  to  the  Public  ;•  hence  those  character- 


ing condition.  They  nfiodestly  put  forth 
their  lucubrations  as  only  very  promising 
and  pouting  half-blown  rose-buds  ;  while 
the  other  sees  in  them  noibing  but  the 
crisp  and  withered  sbools  of  a  premature 


isiic   stereotype  features   so   prevalent    in  summer-season  of  the  mind,  prematurely 

ccrtntn  departmenls  of  our  literature  :  the  come  to  an  end*   We  discover  the  principal 

mo%t    singular    medley    of    keenness    nnd  cause,  why  our  present  poetry  is  so  much 

itupid   nonsense,  smart  skimmings  of  the  feebler  and  less  substantial  than  the  plastic 

profound,  aflected  profundity  in  mere  tri-  arts,  in  tlic  great  expansion  and  culture  of 


fling  superficialities,  fitful  dippings  into  the 
srcafia  of  Science,  which  ever  bring  up  the 
same,  therefore  nothing,  elegant  methods 


language,  and  the  consequent  ease  of  form- 
ing  a  style  without  labor  of  thought*  Plas- 
tic  Art  cannot  ever  again  sink  so  very  low. 


nf  irrationality,  and  a  peculiar  splendor  of]  nor  become  so  completely  flattened  lo  in- 
diction,  of  no  intrinsic  worth  whatever.       'sipidity  by  inordinate  spread  and  common- 


We  often  hear  numeroiis  voices,  enjoin- 
1112  upon  writers  of  the  present  day,  above 
ill  things,  to  observe  moderation  and  cur- 


ness,  because  it  rests  in  its  very  nature  on 
the  basis  of  a  handicraft,  that  is,  on  the 
skill  acquired  only  by  laborious  eflTort  and 


ttilment,  and  thereby  think  that  they  i  practice.  But,  wlien  the  breeder  of  poetry 
eontribute  something  to  what  is  culled  the  has  no  longer  to  wrcailc  with  words  and 
laming  of  literature,  (Hebung.)  There  are  language,  when  they  fall  into  his  hand 
tdtiters,  even,  who  arc  fully  tninded,  that  ready-made  and  pliant  tools,  when  on  every 
it  would  be  much  for  the  better  not  to  |  side  it  presses  npun  him  forms  and  parcels 
tqoander  and  waste  so  much  power  of  mind    of  contents  cut  and  dried  for  ready  use — - 


i 


io  fruitless  poetical  efforts,  to  suffer  the 
SrWs  of  poesy  to  lie  fallow  until  more 
fafomble  times,  and  to  labor  more  zealously 
further  the  appropriate  business  of  the 
Science.  It  is,  liowever,  perfectly 
11^  that  moderation  and  resignation  are 
ehed  up  to  individuals,  and  lo  the  ape, 


in  such  an  era,  certainly.  Poetry  must  partly 
become  stifled  in  its  own  exuberance,  partly 
evaporate  m  ethereal  nothingness. 

Epic  and  dranmlic  literature,  in  general, 
are  evidently  much  weaker,  and  with  all 
their  scientific  training,  mwch  more  vague 
in  iheir  aim  and  chnrocter,  than  is  Historical 


with  just  the  same  success  as  attends  the  J  Painting.     The  mental  attunement  of  the 
pfeaebinu  of  the  faith,  where  the  disposition    age  statids  forth   in   its  deepest  and   most 


to  receive  it  is  wanting* 

A  bold  theological  criticism  is  hardly  a 
greater  stumbling-block  of  offence  to  the 
pttnn,  than  to  many  is  the  present  state  of 
jMilite  literature  and  of  a?stheiical  criticiftm, 
u  presented  in  every^day  produclione,  or  in 
nbibitions  of  public  institutions*  Even 
tbe  very  persons  who  would  provide  our 
Uteratfire  with  a  splendid  modern  wardrobe, 
Dade  of  entirely  new  materinls,  uliich  in- 
deed ahe  must  wear  a  while,  before  it  can 
he  mude  to  fit  comfortably  and  grnce- 
faBr,  eren  these  i\o  by  mo  means  pre- 
ted  to  say,  that  literature  is  in  a  flourish- 


•  We  hei: 
9Uck  will 


' '  -c  an  iufuance  from  real  life, 

vvhiile  caiec^ury  of  Iriprary 

i\y.     The  wniier  at  a  Reiid- 

itlaciured  an   hiMorlcal  dr^ima  il 

'   !  it'fl  it  before  tiis  Maciraa^,  the 

On  being  asked  by  him  why 

10  hidiie  Ill's  perfonnance  in 

ft  answered    in  lhe^e  very 

(li3t  1  cannot  command  a^ 

if  Sclulk'r  or  u\  Gi>etlie,  nod 

,  ^g  ^ive  some  impunance  lo  ihe 

I  fhymi?  "     How  mtich  rarer  *ind 

*  ;  i!  self-knowledge, 

•IS  sclf-coufidcjice 

.  ..lains  !     The  Kund 

t'word,  hy  not  sending 

>lc5  to  lh«  press. 


striking  trnits  in  lyrics  and  in  Inndscupes  j 
whatever  is  genuine  and  si gnili cant  in 
cither,  becomes  in  after- time  better  appre- 
ciated and  more  valued  ;  wc  are  disturbed 
at  every  moment  of  eiijoyuient,  by  the  dif- 
fusive after-lyrics  and  lie  flat  landscape, 
both  copies  from  the  composer^  one  from 
the  true  poet,  the  other  from  nature. 
Slvetch-pnintinjT^(Genre-ma1erei,)  the  naive, 
sentimental,  humorous,  droll,  satirical 
dasihes,  from  real  life  or  from  history, 
stands,  as  a  whole,  far  above  our  boasted 
and  boasting  liieratrjre  ;  all  these  sketches 
and  tableaux  are  generally  much  more 
bearable  and  e  flee  live,  when  hung^  up  on 
the  wal!  by  the  refined  public,  than  when 
lying  as  a  cover  on  the  table,  enclosed  by 
some  many-colored  medallion.  Portraits 
remind  one  but  too  often,  hov\  ever  involun- 
tarily, of  the  personal,  insidious, and  defam- 
atory criticism,  which  has  invaded  our 
literature-  As  for  the  rest,  the  mass  of 
likenesses  of  unmf^nning^  faces  at  our  exhi- 
bitiont,  nnd  the  fulsome  chatter  of  our 
journalists  about  insifcpificanl  writers  and 
virtuosos,  are  two  very  proitunenl  sii^ns  ot 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  ^te^t^wv 
day.    Aud  this  tcudenc^  ot  t^utaXw-^',  "v^  x<^ 
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US  a  circumstance  which  has  much  enhanced 
ihe  baneful  influences  which  we  have  indi- 
caled  through  the  astonishing  and  prevail- 
ing increase  of  liiernry  prtiductions  and 
literary  enjoyments.  The  relations  of  po- 
lite literature  to  the  readinjj  world,  have 
already  been  spoken  of  in  these  pages,  as 
connected  with  our  remarks  thus  far.  We 
touch  upon  this  subject  here  only  in  view 
of  our  nltiirmte  object. 

We  see  the  sentiment  freqaenlly  advanced 
in  cursory  remarks  on  the  history  of  Ger- 
man literature,  os  well  as  in  works  profess- 
edly devored  to  the  subject,  that  a  state 
of  eximostion  and  sterihty  must  necessari- 
ly succeed  to  (he  short  and  brilliant  period 
through  which  German  poetry  has  passed, 
and  that  fresh  blossoms  can  be  expected 
only  in  remote  futurity  after  the  lapse  of  a 
slow  and  gradual  recruiting  of  strength,  and 
a  Tc-n^odelling  of  our  own  National  char- 
acter and  habits.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
not  J  but  is  it  not  passing  strange,  that  in 
making  this  estimate.  Literature  is  often 
looked  upon  as  a  special  identity,  with  its 
appropriate  vitality,  subject  to  alternate 
periods  of  vegetation  ;  but  the  masses,  the 
soil  in  which  she  is  rooted,  the  public,  is 
thought  to  be  s^ome  once-for-all  established 
and  permanent  fixttire,  a  quiescent  substra- 
tum 1 — ^It  is  forgotten,  rhnt  it  is  and  ever 
will  be  the  public,  the  spirit  of  the  muhi. 
ttide,  which  thouqh  so  slightly  tinctured  by 
literature,  yet,  if  not  positively  creating  it, 
determines  its  scope  and  coloring,  and  lends 
it  the  customs,  actions,  and  postures  with 
which  it  may  invest  itself.  Who  will  ven- 
ture to  specify  what  particular  direction 
our  German  poetry  would  have  laken^  had 
the  appearance  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  not 
been  followed  by  a  radical  change  in  the 
organization  of  society  1 — But  litis  is  by 
no  means  the  case. 

In  past  centuries  poetry  had  by  degrees, 
and  that  chiefly  tbrougfi  the  acreney  of  the 
press,  become  detached  from  the  living 
national  soil,  divorced  from  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  when  commenc- 
ing to  be  signalized  as  **  polite  literature/* 
she  had  long  been  the  exclusive  badge  and 
property  of  the  higher  cliisses,  growing  out 
of  and  congenial  to  the  state  of  their  intel- 
lectual culture.  When  German  literary 
genius  awoke,  after  an  ignominious  slum- 
ber of  centuries,  she  found  stich  a  system 
already  perfectly  established,  in  her  stand- 
ard works.  Like  the  poetry  of  Eugland 
nod  of  France,  sl^ almost  entirely  dis- 
owned  the  muJtituW,  n«  by  pre-concerted 
agreement  ;  she  ryed,  and  declaim- 

^ed  owly  for  the  u,  uon  of  ears  polite, 
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in  strains  which  hearts  fraught  with  artifi- 
cial sensibility  only  could  appreciate.    The 
coterie  of  readers  and  authors,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  committee  of  self-constituti 
delegates   from    the    supreme    intellectui 
census,  most  inadequately  representing  thi 
people,  though  pitched  in  close  proximit; 
to   the   legitimate   congress.     The  case 
so  no  longer.     The  elements,  in  which  ifai 
poet  and  author  of  the  present  day  dra 
his  circles  around  him,  from  whom  he  eari 
his  bread  and  to   whom   he  dedicates  hi 
productions,  have  become  altogether  differ 
eat  in  their  ingredients,  aspects^  and  tastes. 
Political  revolutions    and   reforms  haV( 
broken    down    the    ancient    landmarks 
rank  and   cast.     In   utter  variance  with  a 
former  state  of  things,  all  or  nearly  all  arc 
perfectly  equal  in   the  eye  of  the  law, 
equally  entitled  to  do  and   possess  man 
things,  or  qualified  thereto  in  the  prelimi. 
naries.    Since  then  also  culture  and  relin 
meat,  whose  main  channels  formerly  flowi 
ed  only  through  the  higher  walks  of  societ 
have  tended  downwards  with  impetuosity 
Light   in   science   and   art    penetrates  th* 
masses  more  and  more.     It  is  however  i 
herent    in    human    nature,    that    the    m 
wrought  upon  by  the  progress  of  the  agi 
not  only  appropriates   to   himself  all  th 
can   be  of  practical  beneiit  to  him  in  hi 
daily  business,  in  his  particular  trade,   btti 
he  wishes  to  grasp  ibe  whole  circle  of  im* 
provements,    according   to    his    capacity. 
He  reaches  out   his  hand,  not  only  after 
what  is  serviceable  in  the   world  of  mind, 
but  also  after  the  ornamental,  the  beauti- 
ful ;  not  only  after  the  bread,  but  after  the 
wine  of  life  also  ;  not  to  secure  knowledge 
alone,  but  also  art  ;   and   scarcely  has  he 
learned    scantily    to    assuage   his    mental 
cravinns,    before    the    luxury   becomes    to 
him  a  necessity*     A  half-edticated  person, 
who    looks   about  him   from    his   obscure 
station   and  seeks  for  light,  is  drawn  by 
means  of  our  Encyclopedia;  and  especially 
by   ilie   universality  of  matter  spread  out 
upon  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,   into 
the  very  midst  of  the  premises  of  knowin 
ness,  (we  will  not  say  knowledgCi)  is  soo 
hurried  through    these,    and    before  he  i: 
aware  he  emerges  on    a  wide  a!sthetical 
common,  which  he  finds  delectable  indcei 
He  suspects  not  what  danger  he  runs,  j: 
pursuing  this  course,  of  destroying  insti 
of  strengthening  the  marrow  and  jewel 
his  being  ;  and  after  having  absorbed  a  ce; 
t;iin  quantity  of  poems,  plays,  novels,  nm 
reviews,  he  arrit'es  quite  naturally  to  th 
conclusion,  that  he  can  eB»ily  produce  ihe 
like  of  iheec  himself* 


»s, 
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The  readme  public  of  our  day,  is  a  far 
more  promUcuous  company  ihaa  formerly, 
and  wh;il  can  be  more  natural  that  that 
poltle  lilerature  should  spontaneously  adapt 
iuelf  in  scope  and  matter  to  the  propor- 
Ijons,  character,  and  demands  or  necessi- 
ties of  the  reading:  world  1  With  the  ex- 
tension of  the  reading  public,  the  sphere  of 
ilio§e  who  not  only  receive  bounty  from 
ike  Muses,  but  who  extort  it,  has  been  im- 
neoaety  enlarged.  In  like  manner,  and  in 
iJie  same  sense  as  predicated  of  the  pla&tic 
irts,  the  brotherhood  of  Belles-Lettres  ha^^ 
become  much  vulgarized  and  drawn  within 
ilie  precincts  of  industry  and  handicraft, 
asiii  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  erected  its 
iaclories  ttod  workshops  on  the  manor  soil 
of  poetry  itself,  in  the  shape  of  literary 
jo«rfi«U^  moga/ines,  and  philological  and 
tfiJiftlatiiig  institutes. 

who  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
fDt  condition  of  literature  and  its  re- 
I  palmy  days,  who  bep^ins  to  meditate 
ita  probable  or  possible  development, 
leaves  out  of  sight  this  point  of  cul- 
[ttoiif  this  essential  di Terence  between 
nod  now  in  the  annnls  of  human  cul- 
be,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  reckons 
wilboal  his  host  The  sudden  swell  and 
eiMi^e(|aent  disarrangement  of  the  intel- 
Iftlual  masses,  which  are  operated  upon 
h]r  ibe  liiernture  of  the  age,  and  which 
0  reacts  in  the  multiplying  and  increaa- 
vaportng  emptiness  of  authors,  is  evi- 
lly the  main  source  of  the  prevailing 
fettanteisin  In  literature,  which  in  most 
of  its  departtnents  knows  far  less  its  own 
"  and  object,  than  the  plastic  arts  do. 
Ao  ever  increasinfr  craving  for  instruc- 
,  is  sated  by  an  aimless,  undue,  miscel- 
Qs  reading;  but  through  all  this  wil- 
ess  of  words,  the  craving  mind  seizes 
i  on  any  thing  like  fact  or  narrative  ; 
fWdreaafthc  vehicle  of  conveyance,  is  of 
eoo^eqaence.  With  such  a  disposition, 
merely  the  practicnl  and  relatively  use- 
m  f'  '  U  but  also  the  ideal  and  fan- 
ci/aL  non,  the  drift,  and  moaning, 

u  ibep  every  thing.  The  majority  of 
laadara  jomginef  that  the  conceptions  of 
poet  Bre  as  easily  embodied  in  form 
lan^itnge,  as  a  newspaper  paragrnph  or 
tpolar  (nle  ;  that  to  design,  to  create, 
to  coftrmit  that  which  is  designed  and 
:ed  lo  paper,  is  but  one  and  the  same 
••  '  —  ^ijiit  as  long  as  a  man  is  pro- 
->fu]  in  inventing,  it  is  of  ttie 
f^  ,  '  -^u^  lie  acquits  himself  in 

Ae  '6  It  happens  that  igno- 

iBHf,    ii^Ji'  I     people    evince    much 

wenei  the  veriest  mediocrity 
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in  the  plastic  arts,  than  for  the  most  meri- 
torious compositions,  and  know  no  other 
poetry  than  that  which  jingles  in  verse. 
In  this  they  see  and  apprehend  that  skill 
has  effected  something,  of  which  they  are 
incapable,  and  which  evidently  can  be  ac* 
quired  only  by  industry  and  practice;  the 
labor  bestowed  and  the  wit  expended  strikes 
the  eye  in  looking  at  verse;  but  in  prose 
ihey  see  nothing  but  what  they  think  them- 
selves able  to  produce,  if  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  were  theirs,  and  as  these  go  toll-free, 
they  are  not  disposed  to  attach  any  great 
value  to  such  ware.  In  the  former  case 
ihey  overlook  the  matter  on  account  of  the 
vehicle,  in  the  latter  they  forget  the  form 
for  the  sake  of  the  mtitter,  or,  in  this  the 
form,  and  in  that  the  matter,  seem  to  thcnti 
something  as  quite  selon  la  regie. 

Preoccupied  by  awch  notions,  not  only 
the  rude  hand  of  the  serf,  but  even  the  deli- 
cate gloved  and  perfumed  digits  of  the 
literary  parvenil,  grab  into  the  conservatory 
of  choice  and  elegant  literature,  to  gather 
a  nosegay  suiting  their  taste*  With  views 
as  these,  reading  is  sedulously  attended  to, 
not  only  in  the  guard-house  and  the  serv- 
ants hail,  but  much  oftener  in  the  boudoir, 
since  every  body  claims  partnership  with 
the  beau-mondc,  who  has  his  bead  furnish- 
ed and  done  up  by  the  peruquier.  But  so 
populous  a  beati-monde  produces  naturally 
authors  innumerable.  The  bel-esprit-virus 
with  which  the  world  has  become  inocu- 
lated, breaks  forth  at  a  thousand  points  in 
the  shape  of  poems,  novels,  romances,  &:c. ; 
poetical  vitality  raised  to  an  enormous 
pitch  I  Nothing  con  therefore  be  more 
natural  than  that  very  many  entertaining  the 
same  ideas  of  poetry  as  to  its  matter  and 
form,  dash  away  at  writing,  with  the  same 
nonchalance  as  the  others  do  at  reading  ^ 
knowledge  of  every  kind  is  now-a-days  in 
such  a  state  of  fluidity,  all  manner  of  in- 
struction 3o  wonderfiilly  facilitated  by  the 
most  effectual  helps,  the  most  ingeniously 
contrived  literary  funnels  and  injection 
pipes.  The  minds  of  youth  are  at  once 
immersed  in  the  immense  vat  of  literature, 
and  instead  of  being  suffered  to  form  tliem- 
selves,  are  iliere  operated  upon  according 
to  circumstances  ;  before  they  well  know 
how,  they  hnd  themselves  to  their  great 
lelight  in  full  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  great  tool  of  the  poetical  crafl,  lan- 
guage;  and  in  a  few  years  ofier  the  young 
hidy  has  had  lier  last  exercise  corrected 
by  the  gouvernante,  slie  has  with  heroic 
grief  hatched  and  put  (V^rth  her  firsi  novel ; 
and  just  about  the  same  period,  or  whew 
his  little  coIlege-\caTmug  va  ti^aQvxV  «s^^^- 
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rating,  the  youngs  gentleman  feels  himself 
calleJ  to  be  a  poet  or  a  criiic.  In  the  good 
old  pedantic  limes,  the  man  who  desired  to 
marshal  forth  his  prenitis  into  the  upper 
circles  of  society,  if  not  a  bona  fide  genius, 
that  is,  if  l»e  had  irot  passed  through  the 
schools  with  some  degree  of  personal  and 
earnest  application,  which  was  the  indis- 
peneablc  groundwork  of  all  superior  cul* 
l«re — we  say,  he  must  have  made  some- 
thing of  himself  by  study — he  must  have 
solidity  ;  though  perhaps  not  fashioned  out 
of  the  finest  and  best  materials,  yet  he  had 
a  sound  and  solid  one,  but  it  must  be  purg- 
ed and  eilcied  in  the  schools.  But  in  ihes^e 
times  of  ours,  people  are  very  quickly  and 
very  thinly  varnished  over  with  the  pro- 
fessional compound  j  they  extemporize  their 
poetical  effusions,  and  we  think  indeed  that 
the  gal va no-plastic  mode  of  gilding  was 
discovered  earlier,  and  more  for  the  benefit 
of  poetasters,  than  for  the  beatilifying  of 
house-furnitnre  and  kitchen  utensils*  The 
most  empty  heads,  the  most  shallow  brains, 
plunged  into  the  castaMan  fount,  soon  be- 
come coated  over  with  n  thin  crust  of 
base  gold- wash,  and  i incontinently  pop  aloft 
as  matriculated  and  all  promising  sons  of 
the  muses.  There  is  no  lack,  jn  these 
days,  of  very  clever  heads,  but  most  all  of 
them  become  very  early  infected  with  the 
aesthetic  atmosphere  of  the  age,  and  ad 
priori  accustomed  to  over*rate  themselves, 
to  mistake  the  dominant  idea  of  the  day 
for  originality,  to  eschew  and  contemn 
serious  study  and  honest  labor,  and  to 
plunge  into  a  path  on  which  no  talent  can 
eventually  arrive  at  any  thing,  or  produce 
any  thing  worth  speaking  of.  But  is  it 
worth  one's  while,  to  encounter  all  the 
grievous  ills  to  which,  by  the  confessions 
of  the  best  men  in  all  ages,  oil  true  poetry, 
yea,  every  superior  work,  is  destined  ]  It  is 
more  convenient  to  trifle  about  these  ills. 
The  art  of  making  false  jewelry  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  plausible  imitation  of 
real  gold-ornaments,  has  been  carried  to 
such  perfection,  that  only  tlte  very  smallest 
portion  of  gold  trinkets  have  the  credit  of 
being  solid  and  genuine,  and  consequently 
but  very  few  wear  such.  In  like  manner,  a 
technical  routine  cheaply  got,  and  as  it 
were  thrown  at  one*s  hend,  produces  a 
modern  literature  of  plated  and  gilt  hollow* 
ware,  by  which  the  multitude  gornisli  their 
intellectual  premise*.  Small  demand  there 
is  for  the  massive,  finely  wrought^  and 
chiseled  article.  VMho^  that  works  for  a 
market,  would  ihinlk  of  taking  the  thank- 
leas  pains  of  producing  such  ? 

With  many  iho  desire  to  appropriate  to 


themselves  at  least  so  much  of  aesthetic 
culture  (once  the  exclusive  property  of 
certain  classes,)  as  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary in  order  to  lay  claim  to  some  con- 
ventional distinction  in  society,  is  the 
cause  of  the  increasing  clamor  for  literary 
distinction.  We  may  observe  that  this 
clamor  and  this  desire  extend  just  as  far 
dovvnuards  and  embraces  as  many  classes, 
as  does  that  modern  attire  which  is  fai 
crowding  out  the  earlier  national  ani 
grade-indicating  costume  ;  both  are  equal- 
ly significant  signs  of  a  social  conforma- 
tion, where  there  are  enough  of  gradations^ 
heights,  and  depths  in  external  as  well  as 
intellectual  respects,  but  nowhere  a  defi- 
nite demarcation,  no  legitimate  guage  ondy 
standard  of  pretensions.  In  this  world 
people  judge  and  estimate  one  another  with 
wonderful  instinctive  accuracy.  With  one 
glance,  the  most  ignorant  servant-wench 
discovers  not  only  the  dilfcrence  between 
the  dress  of  the  real  and  the  would-be  lady, 
even  when  stnflT  and  cut  are  the  same,  but 
seizes  upon  much  smaller  discrepancies  il 
the  at  I  ire,  though  perfectly  similar  in 
make;  the  most  common  eye  is  difficult 
to  deceive  as  to  the  standing  and  quality 
of  persons,  by  a  dress  contradicting 
that  qualit5^  Much  natural  and  acquir- 
ed art,  theoretically,  and  much  impu- 
dence and  cunning,  practically,  is  requisite, 
to  deceive  the  world  successfully,  and  to 
maintain  one^s  self  by  dint  of  talk,  dress 
and  deportment,  in  a  sphere  nai orally  far 
above  one's  deserts;  but  least  of  nil  do 
people  sutler  dust  to  be  thrown  into  their 
eyes,  by  coarse  luxury  or  modish  foppery. 
But  how  much  more  vague  and  shifting 
is  not  the  taste  of  the  multittide  in  their 
intercourse  with  books,  than  in  their  in 
tercourse  with  mankind— in  an  intercourse 
where  all  depends  upon  discerning  the 
q^mliiy  of  the  mind  througrh  the  texture  of 
the  drapery*  Here  as  many  are  imposed 
upon  by  polish,  mannerism,  and  grimace,  as 
there  are  few  in  the  other  case.  One  may 
without  great  effort  or  knowledg^e,  pass 
for  a  nobleman  in  authorship,  wiih  a  cer- 
tain very  numerous  class  of  leaders;  for 
any  one  who  can  fantusticady  bedizen 
himself  and  grossly  flutter  the  prevailioj 
mania  of  the  public,  is  the  e  looked  op 
as  a  portentous  apparition.  There  a 
no  doubt,  people  enough,  who  on  pnpir 
easily  distinguish  the  truly  informed  from 
the  mere  varnished  pretender,  but  they 
form  no  longer  a  body,  |i  c* 
ihey  are  unequally  scaiterc'^ 
mass;  their  influence  on  tht*  cou**e  an^ 
cLaracter  of  literature  la  in  many  respeci 
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much  cartaileJ ;  ant]  ihus  ihe  voice  and 
taste  of  ihe  majority,  who  hold  true  learn- 
ing  «o  cbraply,  prevail  io  mosl  of  the 
rartous  dcpnrtments  of  letters.  That, 
while  ihu9  speaking,  we  in  nowise  are  so 
foolish,  to  wish  atrain  for  the  *'  good  old 
time^*  of  privileged  caste — that  we  do  not 
antic ipste  the  ftiture  glory  of  poetry  from 
a  rt»rival  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  Savans, 
we  need  not,  it  is  presunrjed,  expressly 
»tate*  The  conclusion  of  these  reflections 
wtj  make  it  apparent,  that  we  entertain 
ijoile  different  views  of  the  future. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  with 
the  prevalence  of  such  lEslhetical  habits,  so 
nmny  writers  and  readers  lose  sight  more 
anii  more  of  the  difTerence  between  literary 
iolidity  and  mere  tinsel,  that  the  difference 
ktcomea  more  and  more  unnecessary,  **Ltt- 
rfohj  wpeciem  dabit  it  (orquebitury  How  ma- 
r  valiant  in  producing  or  criticising  poet- 
^t)«ve  not  understood  thissayinc!r»  even  if 
I  liternl  meaning  were  plain  I  They  may 
We  heard  of  it,  but  do  not  believe,  that  a 
^eiieal  f^ishlonably  popular  work,  whether 
^eat  or  small,  must  appear  light  and  des- 
tined to  oblivion.  Tf  it  has  been  so  easy 
for  live  author  to  indite,  it  must  be  a  light 
owtter,  and  the  opposite  of  all  ideas  of  true 
art,  acid  if  to  be  thrown  aside  into  oblivion, 
if  i*  certainly  not  worth  preserving.  As 
ibe  French  say  of  the  dranrja:  '"Ce  qui  ne 
taat  pas  la  peine  d^^tre  dit,  on  1e  chante;^^ 
lice  may  say  of  a  great  portion  of  otir 
Ilea  Icttres;  that  which  had  better  never 

thought,  is  printed. 
All  ay*t€ms  of  science,  from  chemistry 
betics,are  crammed  with  strange,  out- 
Itah,  aod,  for  an  unlearned  tongue,  often 
perate  words  and  phrases, mostly  Greek. 
bis  ftttll  flourishing  custom,  of  baptizing 
aew  objects  and  ideas  by  heUenistic  and 
Inliarian  naine^,  is  at  least  excusable  when 
aied  in  a  purely  scientijic  connection,  with 
nference  to  interchange  of  thought  wiiti 
iatM|oitr;  but  stands  in  the  absurdest  dis- 
'Ipciftton  with  the  growing  flippancy  and 
'  Officiality  of  the  present  humanistic 
li<M>l-education.  One  would  suppose,  that 
tlTpr'ny  nomenclature  would  repel 
iy  r  js  and  adepts  in  bonk-mak- 

rh  I   were  burdened  with  much 

l^oarled^e,   nf>d  who   forget  nothing  only 
Bau»«?  tliey  have  so  little  to  be  forgotten, 
ceriaiii    matters   and   things,  jtist  as 
*     — }  MTorm?  are  kept  aloof  from  the 
y  baw*thorn    hedges   end    ram- 
li  <•:  j,»iM!h.     But  the  literary  caterpillar 
Liad*  fferywhere  his  way  to  leaf  and  bark, 
«  every  thing,  even  to  the  knots 
js,   which  he   often  re-delivera 


in  his  travelling-sketches  abandons  himself 
to  his  ''elieraic"  mood,  and  speaks  of  the 
*^  triumvirate'*  of  the  creative  arts,  music 
and  poetry  ;  another  complains,  laughably 
enough,  of  the  "  hydrogene*'  elements  of  a 
certain  literary  association — this  is  printed ; 
only  he  meant  to  say,  **  heterogene"  ele- 
ments; another  promises  in  his  prospectus 
of  a  new  gazette  a  **  Reblique"  of  the  latest 
literature;  evidentlj'^  a  learned  transforma- 
tion of  revue  or  retrospect. 

How  far  the  general  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, the  spirit  of  speculating  and  sifting 
prevails  in  poetry,  as  welt  as  in  every  spe- 
cies of  art,  is  especially  apparent  from  the 
circumstance  that  literature  is  itself  aware 
of  her  weakness,  and  of  its  cause,  Litera^ 
lure  storms  bravely  about  herself^  just  as 
we  grumble  over  our  own  citizen's  dress. 
Through  the  labors  of  antiquarians,  theatre- 
directors,  and  merchanl-tailors,  the  cos- 
tumes of  past  ages  have  become  as  familiar 
to  us  as  their  poetry,  and  we  have  arrived 
at  a  critical  conviction,  that  at  no  time 
people  dressed  more  shabbily  and  absurdly, 
at  no  lime  was  poetry  more  shamefully 
misused  than  at  the  present.  One  would 
think  that  nothing  would  be  more  easily 
changed,  more  easily  and  entirely  revolu- 
tionized on  coming  to  an  unbiassed  resolu- 
tion, ihan  the  diurnal  modes  of  dres&  ;  but 
not  so-^in  this  department,  too,  next  to  no- 
thing is  invented — in  this  too  we  apply 
only  scientific  criticism,  recur  to  the  ways 
of  our  grandmothers,  and  patch  them  up, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  female  cos- 
tume, any  variation  depends  chiefly  on  the 
fecundity  of  antiquarian  talents  Our  tai- 
lors and  mantuamakers  are  as  sterile  in 
creative  and  progressive  invention  as  our 
poets,  and  we  can  as  little  get  rid  of  our 
clothes  as  of  our  literature.  Thus  the  fate- 
abandoned  field  of  tailoring  proves  most 
strikingly,  first,  that  all  developments  in 
the  same  age,  the  highest  as  w^ell  as  the 
lowest,  necessarily  proceed  from  the  same 
root  ;  and  next,  that  the  problem  and  cha- 
racteristic of  our  time  is  not  invention^  but 
discovery.  A  presumptuous  chasing  after 
scientific  discovery,  finding  out,  and  appli- 
ance, keeps  down  inventive  and  creative 
art,  drawing  it  into  the  same  unfruitful 
path,  so  that  a  self-confident  activity  and 
thoughtfulness  pervade  the  arts^  but  not 
that  sort  of  thoughtfulness  and  study  which 
in  the  genuine  work  follows  inspiration — a 
sort  which  must  serve  as  substitute  for  in- 
spiration. 

We  would  indeed  be  led  to  entertaiii 
very  eerious  appreheasious  le^^^cUw^ ^?tv^ 
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future  destinies  of  literature,  if  we  were  to 
judge  of  the  present  character  of  poetical 
tnlent,  from  inferences  drawn  from  our  es- 
timate of  luteflectual  culture  of  earlier 
times,  as  exhibited  in  their  standard  work.s 
did  we  not  look  bey  on  J  our  day*  Every 
one  IS  aware  thut  poetry,  by  being'  spread 
out  before  so  many  classes,  with  which  it 
formerly  hardly  came  in  contact,  has  indeed 
become  more  common^  but  not,  therefore, 
in  a  good  sense,  nioie  popular  ;  that  among 
the  nauseating  trash  which  daily  falls  from 
the  press,  as  well  as  in  those  of  her  off' 
spring-  for  which  we  have  no  need  of  blush- 
ing before  posterity,  we  may  search  long 
and  wearily  to  lind  any  thing  resembling  a 
germ,  a  grain  of  fresh  and  genuine  poetic 
nationality,  (Volks-poesie*)  But  yet  such 
germs  and  grains  do  already  exist ;  we  dis- 
cern (as  we  think)  the  tirst  faint  auguries 
and  beginnings  of  a  development,  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  people  gradually  will 
become  susceptible  of  poetic  feeling,  and 
once  more  the  foundation  be  laid  for  cre- 
ative art,  not  from  above,  from  the  gentry 
downwards,  but  from  beneath,  out  of  the 
heart  and  quarry  of  the  nation.  Such  a 
blessing  can  never  spring  from  mere  belle- 
lettreism  and  artificinl  dilettanteism ;  it 
fieems  rather  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  certain 
tone  among  the  people  which  has  little  af- 
finity with  literature.  We  allude  to  those 
marks  of  a  revived  nationality,  which  are 
traceable  in  the  awakening  of  patriotic  sen- 
timents, and  in  an  impulse  towards  free 
associations.  It  is  of  much  significance  to 
our  nation  and  to  our  period,  that  this  dis- 
position reveals  itself  in  its  poetical  ten- 
dency, by  music  ;  in  the  numerous  musical 
and  vocal  societies,  which,  steadily  spread- 
ing,  emtfface  social  unions  of  quite  distinct 
classes.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  poetical  electrometre  has  hitherto 
elicited  so  faint  sparks  of  genuine  original 
poetry  ,*  all  healthy  growth  is  remarkably 
stow.  This  remark  leads  us  to  the  last 
idea,  which  we  here  wish  to  record. 

Culture,  in  its  universal  sense,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  had  an  as- 
pect widely  differing  from  that  which  it 
subsequently  assumed.  We  see  education 
in  the  middle  ages,  notwithstanding  the 
rigid  separation  of  classes  and  ranks,  far 
more  uniform  than  now,  when  so  many  of 
ihest  harriers  of  caste  have  been  done 
away  with.  The  gulf  between  the  suze- 
rains and  the  vassal  was  more  of  a  civil  and 
external  nature  Uian  an  intellectual.  The 
ideas  of  Deity,  of  the  world,  and  of  nature, 
w«re,  it  we  so  may  speak,  bounded  and 
fixed  preity  much  wiibin  the  same  tigure 


in  the  soul  of  the  prince  as  in  the  soul  of 
the  galley-slave  }  whereas  in  the  later  rela- 
tive positions  of  men  who  must  pursue  va- 
rious paths  through  life,  they  have  become 
much  more  diversilied  by  occult  and  in- 
ward, intellectual  qualities,  than  in  civil 
and  political  respects,  or  outward  condi- 
tion* In  former  times,  the  leech,  the  adept, 
the  astrologer,  or  the  heretic,  stood  out 
isolated  and  in  bold  relief  from  the  equally 
tempered  mass,  as  the  representatives  and 
purveyors  of  learning.  The  spirit  of  inves- 
liiration  and  acquisition  was  fettered,  de- 
scribing narrow  circles  around  scattered 
and  migratory  centres  j  but  art  grew  up  in 
joyful  luxuriance  on  the  broad  and  deep 
soil  of  failb,  and  the  artist  was  no  virtuoso, 
no  dilettante,  who  with  unwonted  strength 
of  genius  ushers  something  overwhelming 
into  day^  he  was  what  Thomas  Carlyle 
calls,  a  worker,  who  by  his  personifications 
gave  tone  and  expression  to  the  common 
feeling,  and  never  delivered  a  text  to  which 
ever^'  soul  had  not  a  response  and  a  com- 
mentary at  hand. 

This  revival  of  art  threw  its  last  vibra- 
tions pretty  far  within  the  domains  of  the 
press,  and  in  an  age  where,  through  the 
reformation,  the  might  of  that  pre&^s  had 
already  been  sensibly  felt,  art  once  more 
stood  up  in  glorious  strength.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  sixteeth  century  are  the  delicious 
fruit,  and  also  the  sere  and  yetlovv  leaf  of  a 
rapidly  consummating  year  of  the  universe. 
A  new  era  commences  from  the  hour  in 
which  the  idea  of  printing  became  reality, 
and  at  the  time,  when  the  antiquarian  no 
longer  invoked  his  old  books  and  parch- 
ments as  incunables;  the  genius  or  demon 
of  a  new  cycle  of  the  world,  leaped  out  of 
his  cradle  accoutred  in  complete  armor. 
From  that  hour,  the  fetters  which  had  until 
then  held  nearly  all,  high  and  low,  great 
and  small,  in  the  bondage  of  simplicity,  be- 
gin to  be  loosened  j  diflf'erenccsand  contro- 
versies in  thinking  and  feeling  come  to  be 
identitied  and  expressed  in  words ;  the 
warfare  between  spirit  and  mind,  the  upper 
and  lower  powers,  begins;  the  undersiand- 
iog  quenches  and  conquers  sentiment,  and 
the  watch-word  of  an  ever  increasing,  rapid 
development,  is  knowledge.  In  this  pro* 
cess,  the  ancient  spiritual  level  of  sooietjr 
was  necessarily  destroyed  j  here  it  rote 
into  eminences,  while  there  again  it  smtk 
into  declivities  ;  the  ideas  and  standards  of 
individuals  and  of  classes  tallied  less  and 
less,  distinct  circlets  and  platforms  formed 
themselves  separately,  which  took  very 
unequal  interest  in  the  solution  of  tbei 
ter-problem  of  tije  age,  research,  and  were 
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rtff  uoeqtially  aflTected  by  tis  results*  A 
»pirituaJ  arisiocrticy  stood  over  against  the 
tDa»s  of  the  people,  as  pioneers  in  the  move- 
ment towards  enlightening*  reason,  which 
ROt  only  ruled  ihem  politically,  but  kc-pl 
ihein  morally  muzzled.  But  the  deeper 
the  mind  penetrated  into  natJire  and  histo- 
ry^ ihtf  more  the  horizon  cleared  up  at  those 
points,  the  darker  and  denser  and  more 
cdofa^ed  became  the  shadows  resting  on 
tbe  mtellectual  world;  the  more  divided, 
gnemiially  differin^^  men  became  among 
thtlD^elves  touching  the  most  momentous 
qaeifions  and  interests,  Science  boitnded 
Uflo  the  clouds,  but  the  church  languish- 
ed, and  with  her  thai  art  which  springs 
ffasi  a  coTiimon  and  paramount  spirit.  The 
fmjodaitons  of  this  conrmon  paramount 
foclitig^  were  demolished,  and  thus  an  and 
f^iry  became  the  property  and  preroga- 
tit€  oi  the  higher,  knowing,  enlightened 
dbaceSf  and  the  offspring  and  impress  of 
itetr  laute  and  spirit.  The  arts  were  no 
loager  the  common  spiritual  bread  of  life; 
bdrame  seasoned  dishes  for  refined 
lea,  for  those  who  know  how  to  enjoy 
xicntifically ;  but  utterly  insipid,  indi- 
gestible, incomprehensible  to  those  w^ho 
IkTou^hl  nothing  but  nature's  common  un- 
ftOfthtdiicated  appetite  to  the  banquet. 

While  culture  thus  rapidly  advanced  to- 
ward  the  aristocratic  pole  of  the  social 
wofld,  light,  spurious  as  well  as  true,  pene- 
tilled  yet  slowly  the  masses  toward  the 
da«»9eratieah  This  descending  tendency  of 
callsre,  has  become  wonderfully  accele* 
tiled  ftiiice  the  latest  important  changes  in 
f^tittcs,  in  science,  and  in  trade,  and  the 
ii«iTiettoQ  is  forced  upon  this  generation, 
culture  and  education  will  assume  an 
rely  new  aspect.     The  press,  that  very 

trument  which  yet  in  its  imperfection, 

lh«  close  of  the  middle  ages^  exploded 
the  unity  of  feelings  and  ideas,  appears 
warn  in  its  mature  strength,  to  labor  (or  the 
rtttoration  of  this  very  unity.  It  looks  as 
if  History  were  intent  upon  reconducting 
smlitfid  by  some  spiral  windings  to  the 
point  which  they  occupied  half  a 
md  years  ago  ;  as  if  out  of  the  pre- 

il  rofumotion,  a  middle  age  is  to  emerge 
«■«  more  splendid  and  exalted  scale  ;  that 
lie  slate  in  which  the  entire  people  shall^ 
iifptrittjal  and  moral  respects,  again  form 
a  phalanx  more  unbroken  than  everj  an 
9f^  m  wbtch  the  common  mind,  in  its  iia> 
iwe  esscDiially  one  and  unchangeable, 
AtU  again  find  its  equipoise  in  tonnection 
Willi  die  iaolatod  ari«»tocratic  mind;  in 
wllieb«  aft«f  a  fi|»al  momentary  satisfying 
«#  the  aptrtt  of  research  and  inquiry,  of 


analysis  and  classification  in  the  outward 
world,  the  creative  spirit  of  the  inner  world 
shall  ogain  be  emancipated  ;  in  which  art 
shall  fully  perfect  and  ennoble  that  which 
science  has  so  gloriously  achieved  during 
the  last  centuries,  making  it  by  a  touch  of 
her  magic  wand  the  legitimate  spiritual 
capital  of  the  people. 

Such  a  view  can  give  umbrage  only  when 
not  rightly  understood  ;  it  will,  however, 
only  be  pointed  out  in  this  place.  At  ano- 
ther time  we  may  take  a  nearer  view  from 
this  point,  of  the  present  course  of  history. 

Culture  has  evidently  struck  into  another 
path,  leading  to  quite  a  diflerent  goal  from 
that  which  she  seemed  to  follow  fifty  years 
ago,  and  many  are  the  phenomena  of  our 
time  which  may  be  construed  in  conso- 
nance with  our  views.  State,  legislation, 
arranging  and  intercourse  of  classes,  mo- 
rals, customs,  dress,  in  short,  the  whole 
.-social  system  as  it  at  present  exists,  and  in 
its  present  stale  of  progress  already  indi- 
cate, on  close  observation,  where  the  new 
movement  baa  taken  its  beginning — ^ubere 
it  betrays  more  affinity  to  a  state  of  things 
as  ihey  existed  before  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing,  than  to  that  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. In  many  respects  present  circum- 
stances appear  altogether  the  reverse  of 
what  they  were  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  in 
this  complete  transformation,  the  new  is 
far  nearer  to  the  old  than  merely  on  the 
way  10  it.  Whether  reading  and  writing 
shall  form  the  rule  or  the  exception — whe- 
ther very  many  do  not  think,  because  they 
read  nothing  or  have  read  too  much  ;  whe- 
iher  men  obey,  because  they  muat^  and 
know  no  better,  or  whether  ihe  idea  of  a 
just  government  shall  pervade  the  commu- 
nity J  whether  a  certain  category  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  a  certain  amount  of  au- 
thenticated facts^  shall  be  known  by  the 
many  or  the  few ;  whether  every  person 
shall  be  able  to  propel  himself  forty  miles 
in  the  hour,  or  whether  high  and  low  must 
travel  on  foot  or  on  horseback  :— all  this  is 
of  no  consideration,  when  treating  of  the 
main-springs,  of  the  stamina  of  social  devel- 
opment ;  and  every  one,  who  is  not  an  entire 
stranger  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
ts  able  to  extend  these  parallelisms  into 
every  direction  and  department  of  life. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  even  the 
highest  and  most  sublimated  views  of  na- 
ture, as  they  strike  ever  deeper,  have  broken 
away  from  the  materialism  of  mere  ratio- 
cination,* and  manifest  a  leaning,  a  return- 
ing towards  tbo  mystical  point  d^appui  of 
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the  middle  ages.  But  one  asks — what 
about  religion — the  church  1  Where  is 
here  a  general  soothing,  satiafying,  effect- 
ual remedy  to  be  found — a  reconciling  of 
opposites  discoverable  t  Our  answer  is  : 
the  depths  of  cavil  and  contradiction  must 
become  exhausted,  as  ^hey  now  are  pretty 
much  fiir  the  first  lime,  before  a  reconcilia- 
tion can  become  imaginable,  or  before  a  re- 
formalion  con  begin.  No  one  can  as  much 
08  conjecture  in  what  sense  such  a  re-for- 
mation is  to  ejiHue,  and  conseqaenily  no 
one  can  delermlne  whether  it  has  already 
begun  or  not.  But,  at  all  events,  at  this 
point  n  vista  opens  upon  us  of  an  indeter- 
minnble  duration  of  the  present  ferments 
We  do  not  even  know  in  which  season  we 
are  of  the  current  year  of  the  universal  cy- 
cle J  whether  we  are  yet  in  the  vernal  sea- 
son, or  whether  autumn  is  at  hand.  Suffi- 
cient for  lis,  is  the  persuasion,  that  the 
world  is  not  on  the  point  of  dissohilion,  but 
rushing  onward  to  some  grand  transforma- 
tion, or  rather  re-modelling,  re-formation, 
and  that  the  present  sufferings  and  throes 
of  htmianity  shall  subside,  her  infirmities 
will  be  lieafed,  to  give  place  to  other  in- 
firmities. Should,  however,  ihe  procrea- 
live  sap  once  ascend  into  the  upper  branch- 
es, evolving  research  and  creative  intellect, 
the  common  mind  will  again  yield  untaint- 
ed, genuine  blossom  and  fruit.  Yet,  while 
even  now,  imperceptibly  to  us,  a  new  germ 
of  the  beautiful  and  of  a  triie  living  nation- 
ality, is  slowly  developing  from  the  heart 
of  the  people,  that  which  poetry  and  art 
have  produced  by  its  unnatural  and  soul- 
less alliance  with  science,  may  cause  yet 
greater  confusion,  until  those  weeds  shall 
be  choked  by  the  fresh  and  healthy  vegeta- 
tion* And  we  see,  therefore,  no  cause  in 
the  world  lo  despair,  even  if  our  social, 
literary,  artistical,  theatrical,  and  every 
other  characteristic  institution  of  the  day, 
should  appear  lo  succeeding  generations; 
to  be  the  same  as  the  last  scarcely  departed 
centnry  is  to  many  a  one  among  us,  the 
good  old  time. 


TiiK  Cnotftno  or  the  DxazaT. — Extract  of  a 
letter  dated  Alexandria,  June  20th,  1843  --(«  ft 
giYCi  me  grenl  pleasure,  in  taking  a  retroirpDcl  of 
the  Inist  12  months^  durittg  which  lirnc  1  havecrosi- 
«d  ihv  entire  of  Egypt  13  times,  and  a?  far  aa  Cairo 
no  fewer  than  2ii  timce,  to  Iuhit  icsltmony  (o  the 
ainttitiniR  chnnge  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  $yt* 
tcm  and  Trx^anfl  of  iransit.  At  that  lim©  the  menriB 
and  iirrnnpfnii  nts  of  the  cuniil  nnvigarion  were  of 
the  laoat  wretclicd  do^criptton,  and  amid  tnconvea- ; 
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iences  and  8c<*ne«  of  the  itiofil  rcpufsivo  naUire  pas- 
scnger^  wore  obliged  to  spend  1*2  or  15  hours  hud- 
dled (ogpther  within  a  space  not  fit  for  the  aceom- 
modatiun  of  half  the  number  conveyed,  Initead 
of  two  there  arc  dow  live  canal  passage  boala  in 
use,  and  two  steam  tugn,  hesidca  48  hortea.  This 
improvffment  has  onormous  advanlrrgeg,  but  will 
foe  fill  best  by  those  who  have  tnivcilii^d  onder  both 
circumstante^.  On  the  NiJt^  instead  of  one  there 
are  four  steamboats.  The  Desert,  too,  has  lost  moat 
of  its  terrors.  At  the  time  to  which  I  allude, 
and  subgij^upntlVf  I  have  seen  and  Bhitred  serious 
privntions.  But  tliis  lina  yndc;rgone  a  change.  The 
wretched  horaes  lormerly  in  use  have  been  replaced 
with  eflicient  ones,  iheir  nunjber  increased  from  80 
to  250 ;  a  rehiy,  instead  of  every  40  or  60  miles, 
now  eatahlislted  nl  every  utatioUj  say  every  10 
miles  ;  the  vans  and  harness  Tfi fitted  and  repaired, 
the  atation-houses  fitted  op  most  comfortably,  and  an 
English  mnh'  and  femah^  attendant  at  the  centre 
and  principal  bungalow  ;  all  the  dependents 
throogliout  the  tinu  better  ordered  and  more  civil, 
and  none  of  that  eilortion  which  was  practised  at 
hotels  and  at  every  point  where  a  possibility  of  it 
had  heretofore  existed  ;  and  there  is  now  no  cause 
sotricient  to  deter  the  most  timid  or  delicate  travel- 
ler, at  any  seaaon  of  the  year  from  crostsing  Cgypt 
with  perfect  gnfcly  and  comfort,  and  without  the 
slighlcst  risk  of  delay.  For  much  of  the  improve- 
menl  (bus  ranidlv  introduced  into  the  overland 
roTite  the  public  is  indebted  to  his  Highness  the 
Pacba^  who  rontiniics  lo  atTord  every  facility  to- 
wards the  comph'te  development  of  a  conununicn- 
lion  which  is  diiilv  becoming  more  importnnt  b^ilh 
to  England  and  ^ndia.  It  is  understood  that  an 
arrangement  is  now  in  course  of  completion  between 
the  new  Transit  Company  and  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Niivigalioii  Cumpany,  by  whii  h  the 
means  possessed  by  bolh  parties  in  Egypt  will  t»e 
brocjght  into  united  openition,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  transit  permaneutly  secured. 


Prematcre  Rise  or  the,  Njtr, — A  very  re- 
markable anomaly  haw  been  observed  this  year  in 
the  periodical  fltu  of  the  Nile.  Frnni  irmo  imnie- 
roonal  the  firs!  day  uf  the  ri^e  of  ihe  Nile  has  en- 
sued soon  afUir  the  summer  solstice,  and  at  Cairo 
the  phenomenon  has  uiiuiifly  taken  pluee  fometime 
between  the  1st  and  the  lOlh  of  July;  this  year, 
however,  there  was  a  rise  of  the  river  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  May,  cousequently  twomontiisrarlier 
than  usual.  This  rise  confined  only  four  days,  af- 
ter which  the  water  fell,  and  it  still  continues  fall- 
ing as  it  always  does  until  the  period  of  the  summer 
toTstJce,  History  affords  no  example  of  so  early  n 
rise  of  the  river,  and  only  a  lew  instances  arc 
reeordtid  of  a  second  rise  taking  place  shortly  aftoT 
the  first.  One  of  these  instances  occurred  in  tba 
reign  of  Cleopatra,  and  Ihe  other  in  the  yeaf  1737. 
— BelVs  Wtehl^  Mttstnger, 


Impost  oti  Mkrchaiidisx  TtiRovoit  Eorrr. — 
Tho  Pncha  of  Egypt  has  issued  a  prorlamntion  es- 
tablishing the  trnnsil  dutv  of  only  linlf  per  cent,  on 
the  declared  value  of  all  merchandise  in  trangUu 
between  India  nml  Europe,  subject  to  ycry  rational 
regulations^  The  duty  must  be  paid  at  Alivtandrm 
for  tfie  merchandise  landed  at  (hat  ptirl,  and  also 
for  that  landed  at  8itex  In  case  of  fraud  being 
manifest,  eithir  in  the  d«*nomination  or  valuation 
of  the  merchandise,  the  Custom-house,  ttf\er  bavins 
proved  the  fraud  by  opc^ning  the  packages,  will 
charge  a  duty  often  per  ctinl,—  Britartnia, 
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WaRBSWORTH^S  GREECE/ 

Froui  the  DubUri  rniTer»lty  Ma^xinc. 

Tffrs  very  beautfful  book  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Gieece,  and  of  another  namenovv 
ejas»jcal  in  England  by  a  double  claim,  that 
of  Wordswofihi  As  regards  the  pictorial, 
tt  delineates  almost  every  thing — scenery, 
buddings,  costume  ;  and  hns  besides  num- 
eiful  vignettes.  There  are  up- 
rec  hundred  and  fifty  engravings 
ITarid  twenty-eight  on  steel,  all  by 
iuch  artists  as  Copley,  Fielding,  F.  Cres- 
wick,  D.  Cox,  Hnrvey,  Paul  Huet,  Meisso- 
Diet,  Sargent,  Daubigny,  and  Jacques.  The 
dfftcriptive  paints  Greece  as  it  was,  and 
tfiic  AS  it  is;  and  with  the  hand  of  one 
viia  is  master  of  his  subject,  thoi-otighly 
ttnaiiited  with  the  ancient  and  modern 
TOphy  of  the  country,  and  an  accom- 
bed  obser%'er  in  all  that  relates  to  ihe 
ut«.  The  historical  portion,  in  like  man- 
•er,  exhibits  the  learning  and  judgment  of 
dia  author.  The  traveller  in  Greece  will 
bd  this,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  very 
hm^  book  he  could  take  with  him — nooth- 
Cf  work  contains,  perhaps,  so  much  mat- 
tif  id  on©  fair  octavo  ;  and  it  has  this  fur- 
tber  advantage,  that  whatever  information 
Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  us  on  subjects  of 
thb  elaS9i  comes  stamped  with  acknow- 
la^ed  »»iihority.  The  classico!  student, 
ilUeit  that  he  never  makes  a  voyage  ejccept 
au/or  de  m  chambre^  wiU  find  in  these 
t%  moat  interesting  and  abundant  infor- 
lion  $  and  tike  poet,  the  architect,  and 
tkeatiuqitarian  may  gather  from  them  quite 
ugh  to  repay  a  perusal. 
)^e  or  two  ahort  extracts  may  give  some 
of  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  book, 
Tll«  passage  ivhich  follows  leads  to  his 
4escriptiou  of  Athens  v — 

•^  ***      '       rihe  Afliens,  a  man  should  be  an 
k\'  u\  speak  the  Athenian  language. 

Bft  »!]•  ...  I  ....  >o,j|ted  upon  its  toil  with  a 

iviiog  u)U3  reverence.  He  should 

rti. '  "  "  ".  vrmoblcd  by  llie  deeds  of 

'      iinco,  and  have  recognized  in  them  his 

^  jjTOgt*nilorft.    The  records  of  lis  early  his- 

fxj  «liotjl»]  not  he  to  him  a  silence  \  they  should 
toChive  ticr'n  tlie  objects  of  laborious  reeearchj 
la:  ive  been  familiar  to  him  from  his 

■^K  ve  fiprung  up,  as  it  were,  eponta- 

wmmU^  u%  liis  mind,  and  have  grown  wuli  hh 
po^fh.  Nor  ahuuld  Uie  period  of  it^  remote 
Ot  to   bin)  a  land  oi"  shadows — a  pla- 

IK  1  which  unsubstantial  furms  move 

tabn?  Li*    i'yc4  as  if  he  were  entranced  in  a 
To  him  tlie  language  of  its  mythology 

-M,  Pjct«r»al,  Descriptive^  and  HistoricmL 
.,r*»rof»li»r    WordsworiLj  DP.     Ryyul  8vo, 
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should  have  been  the  voice  of 
pIcK  of  Athens  should  not  have  been  to  him 
mere  Fchools  of  art.  He  should  not  have  con- 
sidered them  as  e.\isling,  in  order  that  he  might 
examine  iheir  ^ietails,  measure  their  heights, 
delineate  their  forniF^  copy  their  mouldings,  and 
trace  the  vestiges  of  eolormg  Ftill  visible  upon 
them.  They  should  not  have  ndbrded  materials 
merely  for  his  conipaFS  or  his  pencil,  but  for  his 
affection B  and  lor  his  rehgion. 

''  This,  wc  gladly  conleps,  is  not  our  case. 
We  commence  our  description  of  this  city  with 
avowing  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  cxJDvey,  or  entertain  an  idea  of  Aihens 
such  as  it  appeared  of  old  to  the  eyes  of  one  of 
its  inhabitants.  Bui  there  is  anoiher  point  of 
view  from  which  we  love  to  contemplate  it— one 
which  supplies  ur  with  reflections  of  deeper  in- 
terest, and  raises  in  the  heart  eublimer  emotions 
than  eoulil  have  been  ever  suggested  in  ancient 
days  by  the  sight  of  Athens  to  an  Alhenian. 

•*  We  see  Athens  in  ruins.  On  the  central 
rock  of  its  Acropolis  exi^t  the  remains,  in  a  mu- 
tilalcd  state,  of  three  temples — the  temple  of 
Victory,  the  Parthcnonj  and  the  Ereclheumj 
of  the  Propylcpa  tn  the  same  place ;  at  its  wes- 
tern entrance,  some  walls  and  a  lew  columns  are 
still  standing  5  of  the  theatre  on  the  sovUh  side 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  whjrh  the  dramas  of  iEschy- 
los,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  represented, 
some  stone  steps  remain.  Not  a  vestige  sur- 
vives of  the  courts  in  which  Demosthenes  plead- 
ed There  is  no  trace  of  the  academic  porches 
of  Plato,  or  of  the  lyceum  of  Aristotle,  The 
pCKcile  of  the  Stoics  has  vanished  ;  only  a  few  of 
the  long  walls  which  ran  along  the  plain  ond 
united  Atliens  with  its  harbors,  are  yet  visible. 
Even  nature  herself  appears  to  have  undergone 
a  change*  The  source  of  the  fountain  Callir- 
rhoe  has  almost  fuiled  j  the  bed  of  the  llhssus  is 
nearly  dry  ;  the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus  is  nar- 
rowed and  tnade  shallow  by  mud 

**  But  while  this  is  so,  while  we  are  forcibly 
and  mournfully  reminded  by  this  s^pectacle  of  the 
periehable  nature  of  Ute  most  braufiful  ohjecta 
which  the  world  has  seen,  while  we  read  in  the 
ruins  of  these  temples  of  Athens,  and  in  the  to- 
tal extinction  of  the  religion  to  which  they  were 
dedicated,  an  apology  in  behalf  of  Christianity^ 
and  a  refutation  of  paganism,  more  forrible  and 
eloquent  than  any  of  those  which  were  com- 
posPtl  and  presented  to  the  Roman  emperor  by 
Aristides  and  Quadratus  in  itiis  place,  we  are 
naturally  led  by  it  to  contrast  tl^e  permanence 
and  vitality  of  the  ^jyirit  and  mltlllgence  which 
produced  these  works,  of  which  the  vestiges 
either  exist  in  a  condition  of  ruinous  decay,  or 
have  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  fragility  of 
the  material  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

"Not  at  Athens  alone  are  we  to  look  lor 
Athens,  The  epitaiih — Here  is  ihe  heart:  the 
^irit  ix  crenprhere — ^may  be  applied  to  it 
From  the  gates  of  the  Acropolis,  as  from  a  moth- 
er city,  issued  intellectuai  colooies  into  every 
region  of  the  worltl  These  buildings  now  be- 
fore us,  ruined  as  they  are  at  present,  have 
served  for  two  fhou.'^and  years  as  models  of  lira 
most  admired  fabrics  hi  every  civilized  country 
of  the  worki.    Having  perished  here^  they  sur- 
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VI vc  there.  They  [Jve  in  them  as  in  tlirir  legit- 
iiUJite  otTspring.  Thus  the  gonitis  which  con- 
ceived and  executed  these  niai^nifkent  works, 
while  the  materials  on  which  il  lahored  are  dis- 
solved, has  itself  proved  immortaL  We,  there- 
fore, at  tlic  present  time,  having  witnessed  the 
fact,  have  more  cogent  reaeons  for  aJmirine:  Uie 
consummate  skill  which  created  ihero,  thnn  were 
possessed  by  those  who  saw  tliese  stniclures  in 
their  origin  ad  glory  and  beauty/' — pp.  129,  130, 
131, 


These  eloquent  and  able  passages  attest 
the  scholarship  of  the  author.  He  goes  on 
to  observe  that  it  is  not  in  the  material  jtvo- 
deletions  of  Athens  that  her  spirit  is  still 
seen:  it  survives  in  ihe  intellectual  crea- 
tions of  her  great  minds ;  and  the  interest 
which  they  have  given  to  the  soil,  invests 
it  wiih  new  and  strange  charms  for  tis  of 
modern  times.  Dr.  Wordsworth  then  en* 
ters  into  a  minute  account  of  the  remarka- 
ble buildings  of  Athene — a  subject  on  which 
no  one  in  these  limes  couild  venture  to  say 
much,  who  had  not  some  con^dence  in  his 
classical  acquirements,  and  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  arts.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  well 
known  to  be  a  sure  guide  in  all  these  mat- 
ters. His  name  alone  might  give  character 
to  the  book,  but  it  would  fail  lo  do  it  jus- 
tice.    It  is  so  beautifully  got  up,  that  to  be 

preciated  it  must  be  seen. 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  may  give 
our  readers  a  very  fair  impression  of  the 
author's  style  ;  but  being  only  inlroduclorj^ 
to  more  detailed  observations,  it  does  not 
exhibit  any  thing  of  the  fulness  and  variety 
of  matter  for  which  the  work  is  very  re- 
m&rkable.  We  had  pencilled  some  other 
paflsagtts  for  extracts.  One  giving  the  fable 
and  the  history  of  Theseus^  another  sug- 
gesting with  much  ingenuity  and  apparent 
truth,  that  the  systems  of  education  adopted 
at  Athens  and  in  Sparta — systems  strongly 
contrasted  in  all  points — arose  from  the 
physical  forms  of  the  two  countries.  The 
site  of  Sparta  at  a  distance  from  the  coast, 
secluded  in  a  valley  at  the  extremity  of 
Greece,  led  to  a  system  of  se!f-depend- 
eDce,  abstinence,  and  denial,  and  to  that 
principle  of  implicit  obedience  lo  the  law, 
"  so  emphatically  described,^^  says  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  in  ihe  epitaph  engraved  upon 
the  tomb  of  the  Spartan  heroes  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae — **  Oh,  stranger,  go  and  tell 
the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obe- 
dience to  their  commands. ^^ 

*'  At  Athens,'*  observes  ouraiithor,  "  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  system  of  educa- 
tioiv  would  have  been  a  physical  impossi- 
bility." Her  site,  her  soil,  barren  in  corn, 
bat  rich  la  marble^  the  sea  flowing  before 
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her,  the  islands,  nurseries  for  a  maritime 
population,  her  facilities  for  communicating 
with  other  countries — all  led  to  a  system 
of  education  of  which  the  freest  develop- 
ment of  al!  her  resources,  of  all  the  ener- 
gies of  her  population,  was  the  object  and 
the  result. 

Travellers  in  Greece  are  uswally  struck 
wirh  its  Homeric  aspect — with  the  resem- 
blance of  the  localities  to  those  described 
in  the  Iliad,  Scenes  of  any  note,  and  many 
but  little  known  to  fame,  are  given  in  the 
illustrations.  The  mountain-chain — the 
rich  vale,  made  classic  by  its  ruined  tem- 
ple— the  headland  and  the  isle,  all  form  at- 
tractive pictures,  being  nearly  all  immortal 
by  their  names  ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  directed  to  almost  every  circum- 
stance that  can  lend  them  interest. 

There  is  one  topic  which  we  exceedingly 
regret  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  not  touched 
on,  that  is,  a  comparison  of  the  Eomaic 
with  the  ancient  language  of  Greece.  The 
resemblances  are  so  constant,  the  identities 
so  frequent,  that  a  tolerable  classic  might 
make  his  way  there  with  but  liitle  difficulty* 
A  striking  circumstance  is,  that  the  lan- 
guage appears  to  be  the  same  throughout 
the  country — that  there  are  no  longer  those 
dilTerences  of  dialect  which  were  so  re- 
markable in  the  ancient  times.  We  regret 
that  our  learned  author  did  not  examine 
this  subject,  as  we  cannot  often  hope  to  have 
a  traveller  so  well  qualified  to  iiniiertake  it. 

There  are  very  considerable  edbrts  now 
making  for  ilie  civilization  and  advance- 
ment of  Greece.  A  great  deal  doing  in 
the  way  of  schools  by  King  Otho  and  his 
government  J  but  these  efforts  attract  hardly 
any  notice  in  England,  or  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  We  may  further  ob- 
serve, that  in  iheir  contests  with  the  Turks 
the  Greeks  exhibited  traits  of  character 
and  deeds  of  heroism  quite  worthy  of  their 
ancestry,  and  yet  were  ihey  but  liitle  re* 
garded  by  other  nations,  and  are  hardly  re- 
membered. It  may  be  that  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  story  of  ancient  Greece  is 
so  early  and  sa  intimate,  and  leaves  on  our 
mind  so  many  and  such  absorbing  impres- 
sions, that  we  have  no  interest  to  spare  for 
that  kingdom  now,  save  what  is  connected 
with  the  past.  This  we  ore  disposed  to 
think  is,  to  a  great  extent,  actually  true, 
and  it  is  a  most  singular  result,  consign- 
ing a  fair  country  to  the  destiny  that,  do 
what  she  will,  she  can  never  revive — that 
the  nations  of  Europe  will  ihmk  of  her  only 
through  the  past,  and  for  ever  hold 
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fOr  a  home  cabinet  so  constructed,  Straf- 
foril  experienced  the  eflects  from  the  Ikst, 
ill  the  immense  labor  which  he  found  ne- 
ceisary  lo  get  any  of  his  propositions  re- 
e#ived«  He  had  to  fight  time  after  time 
•riih  them^ — ^for  a  Parliameni— for  Poyn- 
iag*»  act — for  his  plantation  schemes — for 
Li»  revenue  schemes — for  his  church 
Mlieoi«a:  he  had  no  sooner  made  money, 
tkaii  be  liad  to  fight  for  the  employment  of 
it — be  bad  to  fight  for  appointments,  for 
remtrds^  for  punishments.  Powerful  no- 
Uemen — Lord  Ciaurickard  (son  of  the  old 
€»!)«  Lord  Wilmot,  and  others,  appeal 
from  faim  to  the  English  council.  Don^t 
listen  to  him,  writes  up  StrafTord  ;  you 
are  encouraging  disaflfection  in  thousands, 
if  y^Q  do — he  is  the  head  of  a  pnrty. — But 
lbi»  is  just  the  reason,  in  Charleses  view, 
why  1  must, — ^Don't  be  afraid,  says  Straf- 
ferd^l  will  take  all  the  odium  upon  myself. 
eiM^ver  persons  appeal  to  you,  tell  them 
you  hold  the  deputy  responsible,  and 
them  back. — The  absolute  duty  of  a 
lister  lo  take  odium  to  any  extent  off 
I  monarches  back,  was  a  maxim  constant- 
tin  StrafTord^s  mouth  j  and  happy  was  the 
Illy  if  he  got  his  own  way  any  how: 
the  fear  which  the  king  evinced  of 
aristocrats,  the  time  ihat  their  ap- 
stood,  and  the  half  or  favorable  de- 
mioa  at  last,  vexed  Strafford  personally, 
wmd  weakened  him  politically.  The  last 
firce  of  his  Irish  goveroment  was  embit- 
tered by  ibe  triumph,  after  a  long  contest, 
•f  Lord  Clanrickard  over  him  in  the  Eng- 
liafa  cottocil* 

A  Hard  tussle  in  which  be  hod  engaged 
«itb  Lord  Cork,  for  the  restoration  of  some 
rch  lands,  he  had  to  figbt  literally  alone, 
IKt  Lord  Cork  and  the  English  cabi- 
This  nobleman  had,  through  his  re- 
ktiiombjp  to  the  Cumberland  family,  con- 
lifctmUe  interest  at  court,  and  a  sort  of 
ckisa  of  connection  upon  StraHbrd  himself, 
«:bo  nMide  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to 
Ua  own  relations  by  his  unflinching  disre- 

dof  the  private  tie.  The  Cumberland 
Ijr  look  up  the  matter  warmly,  and 
Sbmwrd  had  to  endure  all  sorts  of  hard 
MBflA,  aod  to  be  called  a  persecutor  of  his 
Ui^ed.  But  a  man  %vith  such  fixed  public 
«4|ecte  in  view  was  not  to  be  deterred. 
Tbe  recorery  of  church  property  was  one 
Aioff  be  bad  positively  determined  on,  the 
•n^  ftdmiolMration  of  justice  was  another. 
witliaal  an  able  body  of  clergy,  he  said, 
awipold  be  impossible  to  efiect  any  re- 
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formation  in  religion  or  manners ;  and 
church  property  must  be  got  back  for  that 
end.  In  Ireland  there  had  indeed  been 
hitherto  one  l;uv  for  tlie  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor,  and  rubbery  and  sacrilege 
had  been  winked  at,  when  the  offender 
could  put  a  title  lo  his  name.  He  was  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  this  system,  to  up- 
hold the  sanctity  and  the  spotlesaness  of 
royal  justice,  to  show  the  great  and  noble 
that  tliey  were  as  amenable  to  the  law  as 
the  meanest  subjects,  and  comfort  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  and  defenceless  classes 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  righteous  govern- 
ment, bent  on  extinguishing  the  insolence, 
oppression,  and  fraud  of  their  petty  tyrants* 
'*  1  never  had,*'  be  says  of  Lord  Cork's  case 
— "  I  never  had  so  hard  a  part  to  play  in 
all  my  life;  but  come  what  please  God  and 
the  kinp-,  neither  alliance,  friendship,  or 
other  thing,  shall  be  ever  able  to  separate 
me  from  the  service  of  God  or  my  master, 
or  persuade  me  to  quench  the  flame  in  an- 
other man's  hous^c  by  taking  the  fire  of  his 
guilt  into  my  boweh.'* 

There  were  more  galling  trials  ;  Charles 
had  never  been  a  minister,  and  did  not 
know  what  a  minister's  feelings  were,  A 
low  impudent  Scotchman  of  the  name  of 
Barre  penetrated  into  the  royal  presence, 
with  an  unsupported  charge  against  Straf- 
ford, of  peculation.  Charles,  either  sur- 
prised by  the  sudden  intrusion,  or  wishing 
to  look  impariiai,  actually  listened—nay, 
gave  him  a  special  passport,  under  shelter 
of  which  the  fellow  oscillated  between 
England  and  Ireland,  collecting  slanders 
against  Straflford  for  communication  to  the 
court.  '*  ^^nd  nou\  ant  phese  your  J/o/e^fy, 
ea  ucrde  mare  anent  your  debut y  in  Yrlund^ 
(StralFord  had  a  trick  of  taking  off  the  dia- 
lect of  the  Scotch  :  there  was  no  love  lost 
between  them,)  with  other  such  botadoes 
stuffed  with  a  mighty  deal  of  untruihs  and 
follies  amongst*  Far  be  the  insolency  from 
me,'-  he  coniiuues,  **  to  measure  out  for 
my  master  with  whom  or  what  to  speak  \  I 
more  revere  his  wisdom,  better  understand 
myself.  But  to  have  such  a  broken  pedlar, 
a  man  of  no  credit  or  parts,  to  be  brought 
to  the  king,  and  countenanced  by  some 
that  have  cause  to  wish  me  well,  howso- 
ever I  have  reason  to  believe  I  shall  not 
find  it  eo,  only  to  fill  his  majesty ^s  ears 
with  untruths  concerning  me,  and  that  the 
whilst  his  foul  mouth  should  not  either  be 
closed,  or  else  publicly  brought  to  justify 
what  he  informs ;  to  have  such  a  com- 
panion sent  ascomptroland  superintendent 
over  mc,  I  confess,  as  in  regard  to  myself 
it  moves  me  not  much,  yet  as  the  king*s 


deputy  It  g^rieves  nnd  disdains  me  excced- 
ingfy*  AUis  I  if  his  mojcaly  have  any  sus- 
picion I  am  noi  to  his  service  as  1  ought, 
let  there  be  commissaries  of  honor  and 
wisdom  set  upon  me  ;  let  them  publicly 
examine  all  I  have  done  ;  let  me  be  heard, 
and  after  covered  xvilh  shjime  if  I  have  de- 
served it*  This  is  gracious^,  I  accept  it, 
maj^nify  his  mnjesiy  for  his  jnsuce;  but 
let  not  the  deputy  be  profaned  in  my  per- 
son, under  the  aclmmistralion  of  such  a 
petty  fellow  as  this,  unto  whom,  believe 
me,  very  few  that  know  him  will  lend  five 
pounds,  beincf  as  needy  in  his  fortune  as 
shifting  in  his  habitation.*' 

The  Cottington  party,  who  contrived 
these  insults,  allowed  Strafiord  no  rest. 
Rumor,  chargje,  malicious  whisper,  subtle 
innuendo,  told  upon  his  sensitive  ppirrt* 
*'  These  reports  pinch  me  shrewdly,"  he 
says.  He  wrote  up  to  Charles,  and  was 
told,  ^^Do  not  buckle  on  your  armor  be- 
fore it  is  wanted  :'*  Charles  did  not  under- 
stand his  sensitiveness.  He  solicited  one 
step  in  the  peerage,  as  a  proof  that  the 
kinff  had  not  deserted  him,  and  it  was  de- 
nied. 

The  sense  of  ingratitude  always  makes 
philosophers  of  ns:  first  comes  the  sting,' 
then  the  musing,  speculating,  moralizing' 
gedative — the  never  mind— and,  yes  it  must ' 
be  80 — and,  ah  !  it  is  the  way  of  the  world! — 
the  reducing  of  our  wrongs  from  their  per- 
sonal  and  contingent  to  their  universal 
archetypal  form,  Strafford  had  a  stronjr 
vein  of  metaphysics,  which  soon  sent  him 
on  the  generalizing  flight,  far  out  of  sight 
of  Charles  and  the  English  council.  '^  In 
good  faiih,  George  (to  his  cousin),  all  be- 
low are  grown  wondroos  indifferent/'  The 
world,  this  visible  system  of  things,  was  in 
a  sense  necessarily  unjust;  and  ingrati- 
tude was  the  law  of  an  imperfect  state.  But 
did  he  think  with  the  poet  that  the  Lady 
Astrsa  had  lone"  since  gone  to  heaven  1 
Not  quite  so.  Under  favor,  he  could  still 
discern  her:  justice  had  not  ceased  to  be, 
but  in  a  loose  disordered  system  conld  not 
act*  Men  might  sometimes  he  just,  coukl 
they  but  agree ;  hot  each  had  his  own 
ftandard — one  despised  what  another  ap- 
preciated— and  hopeless  division  produced 
*'a  certain  uncertainty  of  rewards  and 
punishments,*'  crossing  their  destination, 
and  coming  to  the  wrong  persons.  Philos- 
opliizing  StrafTord — he  realized  the  griev- 
ance and  the  discouragement — the  iy  oi  p^ 
ciffc^  ijHASy  xttxoj  ^5e  xdi  ii^^'kai; — sad  burden  of 
many  an  heroic  heart,  from  the  time  that 
savage  Caucasus  heard  the  grand  laments 
of  a  Prametheui)  and  Achilles  sounded  his 


plaintive  lyre  over  the  -Sgean,  and  the 
great  Roman  scorned,  and  Lear  rhapso- 
dized, and  Hamlet  mused — age  after  age 
the  sad  reproachftil  strain  has  floated  vain- 
ly by,  nor  arrested  for  a  moment  this  deaf 
material  machine  of  things  ;  and  on  and  on 
will  it  sound  more  mournful  and  more 
jjfrave,  till  rising  on  the  gale  it  ends  in  the 
whirlwind's  sharp  ominous  cry,  and  be- 
comes the  dirge  of  a  collapsing  and  dis- 
solving world.  Philosophizing,  moralizing 
Strafford — he  went  on  drawing  truths  and 
lessons  from  Donne's  anagrams  and  Van- 
dyke^s  shadows,  till  his  spiritual  consoler 
stept  in,  with  advice  to  '^  read  that  short 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  while  these  thoughts 
were  upon  him  /*  it  would  comfort  him 
more  than  ever  Donne's  verses  or  Van* 
dyke's  colors. 

But  there  were  moments  when  all  poeti- 
cal consolations  failed  Strafford.  The  ne- 
glect of  the  home  government  made  him 
feel  acutely  I  he  de  so  lateness  of  his  position 
in  Ireland — -standing  alone  amidst  conspir- 
ators nnd  mortal  foes-  Sadness  and  dis- 
tress of  mind  overcame  him  at  times : 
^^The  storm  sets  dark  upon  me :  it  is  my  daily 
bread  to  benr  ill :  all  hate  me,  so  inconsidet' 
able  a  worm  as  ly  He  looked  forward 
with  melancholy  relief  to  a  resting-place 
in  the  grave,  to  which  his  dreadful  bodily 
sicknesses  as  well  directed  him.  A  martyr 
all  his  life  to  disease  and  pain,  he  thought 
litlle  of  it ;  the  gout  only  '*  made  him  think 
the  more  f 
ders    now, 

sweats,  the  increasing  tortures  of  his  old 
complami,  combined  with  his  internal  dis- 
tresses to  drag  him  into  the  depths  of  on 
intense,  exaggerated,  we  should  say,  an 
unreal  humility  in  such  a  man,  did  we  not 
take  his  situation  into  account.  Isolation, 
however,  is,  beyond  question,  a  humbling 
thing :  let  those  think  serenely  of  them* 
selves  whom  a  world  embraces,  who  lie 
pillowed  and  cushioned  upon  soft  affec- 
tions, and  tender  regards,  and  the  breath 
of  admiring  circles, — greatness  in  isolatioti 
feels  itself  after  all  bat  a  wreck  and  a  caat- 
olf  from  the  social  system,  wanderer  for* 
lorn,  worldless  fragmentary  being,  like  the 
wild  animal  of  the  desert — gaunt  solitary 
tenant  of  space  nnd  night.  Yet  from  the 
gloom  of  despondency  and  self-annihilatioQ 
broke  forth  like  lightning  the  mind  of  the 
statesman  in  the  brilliant  scheme  of  finance, 
or  the  energetic  blow  which  brought  a  re* 
bellious  aristocrat  to  the  dust.  The  king* 
dom  stood  aghast  at  his  proceedinga; 
nobody  undcTstood  so  mysterious  a  corn* 
poaod;    a    report    spread    with    rapidity 


but  an  accuujulation  of  disor* 
an    intermittinsT     pulse,    faint 


titf0og{i  the  eoun  that  tlie  Lord  Deputy 
iii»ine^  and  Lord  Hollapd  added,  as  a 
fiicl  of  bt9  own  knowledge,  that  lie  had 
ioc«  net u ally  beeo  confined  in  a  madhouse. 
Stf«ilbrd«  in  burning  indignnnon,  vvtoIu 
mid  demanded  an  inquiry  before  the  Siar 
Cbombef,  which  the  slanderer,  however, 
l«ek«d  by  his  friends  Jn  the  council,  con- 
trived fo  fttave  of!' upon  technical  groiindi^^ 
In  truth,  he  wns  a  puzzle  to  his  age:  the 
byi^ochondfiac  nnd  madman,  as  sonne  would 
txpbio  him,  others  would  have  a  rank  hy- 
pocrite »nd  actor ;  his  emotions  mere 
pieces  of  statecraft  and  theatrical  display, 
Slid  eren  his  last  touching  speech  at  his 
tiitl — it  is  the  coldhearted  sneer  of  the 
Scotch  Boillie, — "as  pathetic  an  oration 
0  nmr  tomtdian  made  upon  the  stage,''^ 

It  wmt  ID  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  that, 
it  the  summer  of  1636j  Strafford  crossed 
lie  ^^'  1  and    presented  himself  before 

1^  ,   council   with  an  exposition  of 

lili  whole   administration   from  the  bcgfip- 
Mg»       Clear    and    straightforward   state* 
ttcnts,  a  style  manly,  eloquent,  and  impos- 
ts^, and,   above  all^   the  presence   of  the 
nnn  himself,  produced  their  effect ;  Charles 
WIS  rcmlly  carried  away  ;  English  courtiers, 
i«d  ereti   Irish  foes,  began   to  smile  and 
lo©lt  grteious,  and  Strafford  to  indulge  in 
mny:    '*H€  had    great  professions  from 
lord    keeper,   and  the    duke,    and    the 
tiift,   and    the   chamberlain,   and  from 
d  CottiTigton  in  the  most  transcend- 
way — my  lady  of  Carlisle  never  used 
<riih  stich  respect  j  he   had    been  very 
efacioQftly  used   by  the  queen  ;  my  lord  of 
thvrham    is    my   creature.       Wilmot    hath 
TBttcd  me,  and,  now  he  is  able  to  do  me 
w  more  niUcbief,  makes  great  professions 
*-l  do  him  all  civilities,  wait   upon  him  fo 
las  eoscb,  in  good  faith  wish  him  no  hurt 
It  alt,  ytt  must  the  king  have  his  land.    His 
bvdihip  most   answer  my  suit  in  the  Ex- 
mmr  Chamber, — send  me  that  DedimTis 

fat  otkB  brief  visit  Strafford  was  the  lion 
tf^lhe  London   world,  stared  nnd  pointed 
tt,  and  experiencing  vast  civility  and   af- 
fiction   from   all   classes,  which,    wiih  an 
ix»ia^  tnixtnre  of  simplicity  and  state- 
tMlk,  be  attributed  wholly  to  his  temporary 
sr  with   the  King ;  adding,  that  though 
fUm  w«rc  mnch   mistaken    in    thinking 
kof  puch  conaideralion  with  his  majesty, 
hi  ihoold   not  attempt  to  destroy  an  im- 
ftmthon  #0  serviceable  to  his  administra- 
tion,    ^iefc  of  the  scene,  he  hurried  down 
^  raonient  business  was  over  to  York, 
i^ifv  m  cifcle  of  his  county  friends  met 
mM  iBPOllMlfftd  him  with  dinners  and  kind- 


ness for  a  week.  He  was  not  sorry  of  an 
escape  to  reflect  affectionately  upon  such 
hearty  demonstrations  at  the  most  solitary 
and  retired  of  his  country  seats,  Gauthorp, 
the  old  place  of  the  Gascoignes,  of  chief 
jttstice  celebrity.  One  short,  very  short 
interval  of  perfect  repose  penetrated  deep- 
ly, and  a  mind  satiated  with  care  and  busi- 
ness drank  in  the  rich  tranquillity  of  coun- 
try solitude. — Lord,  with  what  quietness 
in  myself  could  I  rest  here  in  comparison 
of  that  noise  and  labor  1  met  with  else* 
where  ;  but  let  that  passj  I  am  not  like  to 
enjoy  that  blessed  condition  upon  earth. — 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  retirement  from 
the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
contemplation,  call  it  a  dream,  a  fancy,  or 
what  we  will,  was  a  prospect  which,  amidst 
all  the  excitements  of  governtnent,  dwelt 
involuntarily  on  his  mind.  'J*he  moment 
which  launched  him  irrevocably  into  office, 
stilled  even  his  throbbing  heart  and  mount- 
ing pulse  with  awe,  and  the  fatal  plunge 
was  succeeded  by  hollow  misgivings. — A 
farewell  now  to  all  those  quiet  retirements 
wherein  to  contemplate  things  more  divine 
and  sacred  than  this  world  can  afford,  in- 
terrupted at  every  moment  by  I  he  impor- 
tunity of  affairs. — He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  dying  a  politician.  What  by- 
pocrUy,  say e  the  modern  biographer,  in  so 
inrrrained  a  statesman  : — we  think  not  so  j 
the  deepest  water  is  both  the  most  tem- 
pestuous and  the  most  still,  and  capacities 
and  tastes  for  gre*it  energy  and  great  re- 
pose co-exist  in  heroic  minds,  and  alter- 
nate mysteriously  ;  so  at  least  thought 
the  poet,  when  he  made  his  hero  on  the 
stirring  scene  of  fight  and  glory  think  of 
Phthia — so  sweet  to  irangine  himself  only 
three  days'  f>ail  from  his  beloved  Phthia  — 
It  was  but  a  moment  j  from  the  shelter  of 
his  nook,  StnifTord  heard  the  mighty  roar 
summoning  him  to  the  strand,  and  he  look- 
ed out  upon  a  black  boiling  tide  and  flash- 
ing waves  embattling  the  distant  horizon. 
He  embarked  for  Ireland,  to  enter  on  a 
more  tremendous  scene  of  exertion  even 
than  what  he  had  passed  through  ;  a  com- 
manding mind  came  more  every  day  into 
requisition  ;  the  fatal  wheel  moved  with  a 
still  more  awful  velocity  as  it  approached 
its  goal  ; — and  to  the  whirling  medley  of 
Irish  politics  was  added  ihe  still  more  omi- 
nous and  distracting  charge  of  the  Scotch 
war. 

The  great  strugjile  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  Puritanism,  which  had 
been  so  long  preparing,  was  now  beginning 
to  break  out.  The  Church,  under  Laud, 
after  gradually  collecting  strength  and  as- 
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suming  more  and  more  of  a  determined 
attitude,  at  last  resolved  upon  the  aggrcs* 
sive  and  forcible  step  of  fixing  itself  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  very  bome  and  hot  bed 
of  Puritanism  suddenly  found  itself  under 
a  regular  clergy  and  hierarchy,  with  a 
liturgy  more  catholiCi  and  canons  more 
stringent  than  the  English.  So  determined 
a  move  on  one  side  excited  defiance  on  the 
other  J  the  fierce  puritan  spirit  boiled  over 
at  the  tiiight  of  the  surplice;  a  storm  of 
hootings,  and  cries  of  Pope  I  Pope  I  Anii- 
chrisi !  stopped  the  first  commencement 
of  the  Church  ritual  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Giles;  and  the  courageous  and  apos- 
tolic Bishop  Forbes,  for  instantly  confront- 
ing from  ihe  pulpit  the  roging  multitude, 
and  endeavoring  to  bring  them  to  reason, 
nearly  paid  the  penfllty  of  his  life*  The 
omen  of  shrieking  preaching  women  sound* 
ed  n  revolution  at  hand:  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land rose  en  masse ;  the  covenant  was 
signed,  and  the  armies  of  the  Church  and 
the  Conventicle  prepared  for  mortal  con- 
flict. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
great  rebellion-^^an  essentially  religious 
war,  which  the  Eu'^lish  Church  hegnn. 
While  her  meek  WaUons  and  Herberts 
were  chanting  in  the  retired  vale,  a  great 
restless  persevering  mind  at  her  head  was 
pushing  her  supremacy  upon  court  and 
nation.  She  felt  the  influence,  and,  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  her  divine  life  and 
powers,  would  be  enlarging  her  borders 
and  not  let  the  nation  rest.  To  be  sure  the 
Puritans  would  have  commenced  the  fight, 
if  she  had  not ;  still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  as  matter  of  fact  the  Church  was  the 
aggressive  party  at  this  period  ;  Laud's  re- 
solute determitmtion  to  bring  Scotland  im- 
der  her  yoke,  and  any  how  by  argument  or 
by  force  conquer  Prebbyterianism,  was  the 
real  origin,  and  his  ecclesiastical  journey 
1o  Scotland  the  first  overt  act  of  the  war. 
If  this  be  called  persecution  we  cannot  help 
it ;  the  fact,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  con- 
fessed. No  one  questioned  at  that  time  of 
day  the  legitimacy  of  employing  violence 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  j  persecution 
was  the  theory  of  the  oge,  as  it  had  been 
of  ages  preceding  j  minds  of  the  most  re- 
ligious, the  most  devotional,  the  most 
saintly  cast,  persecuted  f  Catholics,  Lu* 
theranSf  Presbyterians,  Independents,  ell 
persecuted ;  to  force  a  belief  upon  others 
was  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  own ;  and  only  indifference 
could  afford  to  be  indulgent*  Our  Articles, 
as  the  oflsprinj  of  the  age,  embrace  the 
theory^  and  in  giving  express  power  to  ike 
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civil  sword  in  the  province  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  temporal,  to  punish  the  stubborn 
and  evil-doer,  schismatic  as  well  as  crimi- 
nal, admit  the  principle  of  persecution  as 
fully  and  clearly  as  ever  the  Church  of 
Rome  propounded  it*  Laud  was  compel- 
led by  every  high  feeling  and  sentiment  of 
the  ecclesiastic  of  that  day,  to  propagate 
episcopacy  if  he  could  at  the  sword's  point ; 
and  to  make  him  as  much  a  respecter  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  as  they  can^  and 
soften  him  down  into  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury divine,  as  his  biographers  have  done, 
is  something  like  an  improved  version  of 
Othello,  which  would  make  him  kiss  his 
wife  instead  of  killing  her,  or  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Hamlet  which  would  make  him 
marry  Ophelia,  and  continue  to  ornament 
contentedly,  instead  of  dislurbing  so  sadly, 
as  he  did,  the  Danish  court. 

The  first  news  of  the  outbreak  wound  up 
Strafford's  energy  and  spirit  to  its  height. 
It  came  suddenly  when  it  did  come,  owing 
to  Charles's  habit,  borrowed  from  his  father, 
of  keeping  the  affairs  of  the  sister  country 
separate,  and  confined  to  his  council  there  j 
but  a  moment  was  enough  to  convince  him 
tliot  it  was  no  little  matter.  ^'Believe  ii^ 
tki'y  fiy  high^^  he  said, — "  a  storm  is  begin- 
ning"— **for  love  of  Christ  let  me  know 
all."  Indignation,  contempt,  judicial  grav- 
it3%  pious  horror,  allernated — The  barbar- 
ous mutineers^ — the  gallant  gospellers- 
Rouse  up  all,  contribute  your  last  farthing, 
break  shins  in  emulation,  arm  against  these 
wicked  sinful  men.  It  is  our  sins  that  have 
brought  the  trial  on  us,  let  us  not  fly  from 
it,  now  it  is  come.  I  do  not  think  myself 
loo  good  to  die — statvivm  est  semth — Whea 
Charles  talked  of  going  to  Edinburgh  and 
conciliating,  **  it  went  as  cold  to  his  heart 
as  lead." — Reconciliation,  indeed,  think 
not,  dream  not  of  il — fight  you  must — till 
the  Pray€r^book\  Episcopal  jttrisdiction^  and 
(he  whole  ecclesiastical  system  is  received, 

Sirafford^s  enthusiasm  had  always  a  close 
alliance  with  cabinet  paper  :  the  next  mo* 
uicnt  found  him  bent  intently  over  his  Ord- 
nance maps,  and  the  speedy  result  was  a 
decisive  and  complete  plan  of  the  war, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  home  govern- 
ment. It  singularly  combined  determi- 
nation and  caution.  Berwick,  Carlisle, 
Leitb,  and  Dumbarton,  occupied  the  four 
corners  of  southern  Scotland  :  garrison  and 
fortify  these  four  corners,  he  said,  and  you 
have  the  Lowlands  in  your  grasp,  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  Highlands ; 
Leith  gives  you  the  command  of  Edinburgh* 
When  you  have  done  this,  and  blockaded 
ibem  by  sea — wait.    Do  Dot  give  tiiem  Uie 
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dislinciton  of  a  battle  ;you  have  everything 
to  lase  by  d<*feal,  ihey  nothing  j  and  you 
wml  lime  for  yourselves — generals  are 
not  tnaiic  in  a  day.  *^  Watch,  fast,  starve 
tliem  out  of  their  tnadnesa  into  thetr  right 

Tlie  general  plan  formed,  he  rushed  with 
a  keen  #cenl  into  bis  favorite  details;  and 
wiuit  addition  to  make  to  the  Irish  army 
wa-    ■  <i  step,  inasmuch  as  an  invasion 

frc  nd  might  be  anticipated.     The 

hotan  ^uvernmeiit  was  stingy,  and  would 
aot  allow  more  than  a  certain  expenditure  ; 
the  ubiquity  of  horse  made  up  for  numbers, 
iOO  were  equal  to  at  least  1500  foot,  and 
imi  the  Advantage  of  fewer  mouths  to  Jill, 
tnd  back*  to  cover;  he  decided  on  a  body 
ol400  horse,  a  tabular  prospectus  of  which 
-divided  into  cuirassiers  and  carbines,  nil 
tht  expenses  calculated  to  the  minutest 
ilf«t« — pistol,  head-piece,  gorg^et^  breast, 
liek,  short  taces,  sword,  pay  of  captains, 
itotetiaDts,  cornets,  corporals,  trumpets, 
mpeelively  three  shillings,  two-and-lvvcn- 
ty  pence  half-penny,  eighteen  pence,  and 
tvcive  pence  a  day — to  be^in  from  Mid- 
last  if  they  passed  muster  by  Mar- 
next,  with  other  important  particu- 
Wi,  be  sent  up  for  the  approval  of  the 
home  government.  The  neat  proposal 
taok,  llie  addition  of  the  400  horse  was 
stile.  And  Strafford  having  got  his  hand 
^1  iHt  went  on  enlarging  enormously. 
IW  Irish  army  of  2000  foot,  and  600  horse, 
which  he  had  found  ragged  and  naked, 
boiigry  us  wolves,  and  pests  to  the  country, 
htd  been  tong  brought  into  thorough  con- 
litioB,  but  the  present  emergency  might 
ieoMcid  any  day  an  increase,  for  which 
prnvUioti  should  be  made«  10,000  stand 
•T  foor,  1030  stand  of  horse  arms,  and 
il»re»*>f  gunpowder,  under  the  superintend- 
eme9  of  an  able  master  gunner  (torn  the 
Lotr  C<iutilrie9  were  procured,  and  only 
ttgiled  f»r  use  ;  pikes  were  ready  for  any 
wibef  more  ;  and  Stratford  was  before 
lif  ^^"--^nre  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
twr  I  sand  men, 

A  nuinry  spirit  and  talent  which  had 
Alberto  worked  under  ground,  or  in  a 
i|^re  of  insignificance,  was  now  elicited 
to  flic  full  f  and  the  able  general  and  tlie 
ft^a»ccital  oiTicer  were  most  happily  com- 
laad.      Ooe  tittle  iroop  had  hitherto  sup- 

ti  the  iriiiin  material  for  practice  — the 
d  dVnulv's    own     cuirassiers:    all    the 
1^.  ' '-r  occasional   reviews,  nnd 

'^  -    J.iys,  but  this  litlJe  favorite 

f  l(>0  horse  by  almost  daily  inspf?c- 
.*n»  ii^d  been  brought  into  the  highest 
imtt^  and  ditcipline*     With  amusing  pride 
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and  self  complaceticy  used  Strafford  to 
boast  of  his  £6000  worth  stock  of  armor, 
saddles  and  bridles,  which  formed  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  his  troop,  the  gra- 
tuitous purchase  of  their  captain  out  of  his 
private  purse,  where  former  deputies  had 
on  the  contrary  preferred  pocketing  the 
government  allowance,  and  letting  the  men 
go  bare.  And  with  the  seircongratulation 
of  the  officer  was  coupled  the  slirewd  re- 
mark of  the  Lord-deputy,  that  he  could  at 
an  hour's  notice  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  body  guard  which  would  enforce  any 
order  of  council  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

After  the  little  ckef-tfwuvre  which  had 
furnished  all  the  advantage  of  the  most  ex- 
tended experience,  Stradbrd  did  not  raise 
bis  army  without  attending  to  their  disci- 
pline* Scattering  his  commands  with  fire- 
work briskness  on  all  sides,  he  made  the 
officers  not  only  attend  personQlly  to  the 
inspection  of  the  troops,  but  actually  learn 
the  meanest  exercises  of  the  common 
soldiers*  Even  Lord  Clifford,  his  lieuten- 
ant in  the  North  of  England,  was  told  thai 
he  must  learn  how  to  use  the  pike,  and 
that  it  was  nonsense  his  thinking  of  being 
a  general  without  it: — You  must  practise 
the  pike,  my  lord,  so  much  a  day^—I  wuh 
I  was  at  your  elbow.  Trust  no  eyes  but 
your  own^ — do  nothing  hy  proxty^  was  his 
maxim  to  officers ;  proxy  was  fatal  to  ef- 
fectiveness, the  very  palsy  of  the  public 
service,  **  which  casts  the  soul  of  all  action 
into  a  dead  sleep."  Officers  who  were 
above  their  work  were  very  speedily  sent 
adrift ;  and  he  battled  vehemently  with  the 
home  government  for  the  uppointmenis  in 
his  own  army,  and  would  not  submit  to 
their  forcing  mere  men  of  family  and  in- 
terest upon  him-  Mr*  Maxwell,  son-in-law 
of  Lard  Kircudbright,  a  tyro,  a  fop,  and 
covenanter,  came  with  an  appointment  in 
his  pocket  from  Secretary  Windebanke, — 
the  saucy  galhmt,  ihe  poor  sneaking  ana- 
hapiist,  was  kicked  football- wise  back  again. 
And  so  bent  was  he  on  setting  an  officer- 
like example  [jimself,  that  when  he  sent  a 
reinforcement  of  horse  to  the  royal  army 
in  England,  unable  to  move  from  sickness 
and  exhaustion,  he  was  carried  to  the  field 
of  review  day  after  day  till  their  embarka- 
tion. 

lie  was  interrupted  in  his  plans,  as  usual, 
by  a  wretched  sidelong  scheme  of  the 
home  government,  which  threatened  to 
take  all  the  military  resources  he  liad  col- 
lected out  of  his  grasp.  Ulster  was  the 
chief  point  to  which  his  preparations  were 
directed.  The  Scotch,  who  abounded 
there,  and  were  the  class  in  station  and 
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opulence,  carried  on  constant  communi* 
cation  with  their  kinsmen  across  tlie  water  j 
they  were  becoming  daily  more  wild  and 
unmanageable,  and  tlie  province  bordering 
on  a  hostile  movement.  Leslie,  Bishop  of 
Down,  wielded  the  cccleBiastical  sword 
with  spirit  in  his  diocese,  and  harassed 
them  with  censures.  They  resisted,  rioted, 
and  bearded  the  bishop  in  his  own  court  ; 
even  the  sberifTs  refused  to  execute  his 
writs.  A  letter  from  Leslie  brought  Straf* 
ford's  pursuivants  in  a  trice  from  Dublin, 
who  corrected  matters.  The  bishop's  hands 
were  eflectually  strengthened,  and  the 
Scotch  throughout  Ulster  compelled,  eore 
against  the  grain,  to  subscribe  a  formal  de- 
claration disavowing  the  covenant* 

The  Earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  large 
family  connections  but  broken  fortunes  in 
the  northern  corner  in  Ulster,  had  a  hered- 
itary feud  with  the  house  of  Argyle,  his 
opposite  neighbor  on  the  Scotch  coast,  and 
a  long  standing  claim  to  a  pail  of  the  insular 
domains  of  thai  house  which  was  not  yet 
settled.  He  look  advantage  of  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  with  respect  to  Scotland 
to  assume  the  patriot,  and  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  king's  leave  to  raise  an  army 
for  the  ptirpose  of  invading  the  opposite 
coast.  Charles,  judging  from  a  distance, 
was  not  sorry  to  turn  a  domestic  quarrel  tu 
public  account,  and  anticipate  by  an  oflen- 
sive  step  n  Scotch  mvasion  of  Ulster.  Bui 
Slraflbrd  knew  more  of  the  earl's  resources 
and  intentions.  It  was  ridiculous,  he  told 
the  government,  to  expect  that  man  who 
had  only  ^6000  a  year,  and  was  to  his  cer* 
tain  knowledge  ^^50,000  in  debt,  could  fur* 
nish  OF  maintain  an  army  j  the  expenses^ 
would  infallibly  fall  on  the  revenue ;  unci 
if  so,  the  King,  if  he  chose  to  undertakt- 
the  scheme,  might  as  well  have  his  own 
general  to  conduct  bis  own  army,  as  give 
it  gratuitously  to  Lord  Antrim.  "  Above 
all,"  he  continued,  *'  I  am  astonished  at  his 
lordship's  purpose  of  putting  these  men 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Neale,  un- 
derstood 10  be  in  his  ijcart  and  nffections 
a  traitor,  bred  no  other,  egg  and  bird,  as 
they  say.  And  I  beseech  you  imagine 
what  a  comfortable  prospect  it  would  be 
for  all  us  English  here  to  see  GOOO  men 
armed  with  our  own  weapons,  (ourselves 
by  that  means  turned  naked,)  led  by  that 
colonel,  under  the  command  of  TyroneV 
graiidcfiild,  the  son  of  old  Randy  Mncdon- 
nel  in  the  same  county,  formerly  the  very 
heart  and  strength  of  those  mighty  long* 
lasting  r«bcllions.'*  This  plain  straight- 
forward view  of  the  matter  made  no  im- 
pression however  j  Lord  Antrim  received 
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his  commission,  summoned  instantly  the 
O'Neals,  the  O'Haras,  ihe  O^Lurgans,  th© 
Macgenuises,  the  Mac  Guiers,  the  Mac 
Mahons,  the  Mac  Donnels — ^as  many  Oes 
and  i\Iaes,  says  Strafford,  as  woufd  startle 
a  whole  council  board — he  flourished  his 
baton  and  unfurled  the  banner  of  war  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  his  clansmen,  and 
then  the  poor,  weak,  silly,  helpless  man, 
who  hud  never  looked  an  inch  before  him, 
came  to  ask  StrafTord's  advice  what  to  do. 
The  unfortunate  victim  bad  brought  his 
own  nose  lo  the  grindstone,  and  it  sufiered 
a  most  merciless  reiteration  of  rubs. 
Strafford,  wiib  refined  cruelty,  determined 
to  enjoy  himself  thoroughly  at  liie  poor 
man^s  expense,  and  declared  himself  at  the 
outset  far  too  bumble,  too  conscious  of 
his  own  inability,  to  suppose  that  any  ad« 
vice  of  his  would  be  of  service. 

"  Albeit,  considering  not  only  hia  reputation, 
but  the  weight  of  his  Majesty's  counsets,  the 
lives  of  his  subjects,  and  thtj  good  of  his  atfairs 
might  he  all  deeply  concerned  in  this  action,  I 
should  be  bold  to  offer  a  lew  thoughts  of  my 
own^  which  mi^ht  at  hereafter  (as  should  seem 
best  to  himself)  by  hia  wiatlouj  l>e  disposeU  and 
niUHtered  for  hi^  own  honor,  and  advantage  of 
his  mnjcsly^ia  service. 

*^I  desired  to  know  what  provision  of  victual 
his  lortlship  had  thought  oK  which  tor  so  great 
a  mmiher  would  require  a  great  sum  of  money? 

*'  Hits  lordship  said  lie  had  not  niade  any  at 
all^  ill  regard  he  conceived  they  should  find  suf" 
ficient  in  the  enemy's  countr>^  to  sustain  them  t 
only  his  lordship  proposed  lo  transport  over 
wjLh  hiiu  ten  ihoijsantl  live  cows  to  furnish  them 
with  milk^  which  he  alHrroed  had  been  hia  grand- 
faiher  Tyrone*8  plan. 

^'  1  told  hia  lorilship  tlml  seemed  tome  a  groat 
adventvire  to  put  himself  and  friends  upou  :  for 
in  cage,  as  was  most  likely,  the  Earl  ol"  Argyle 
should  draw  all  ihe  cailk'Kod  corn  into  plaeed 
of  lilrength,  and  lay  the  remainder  waste,  how 
would  he  in  so  bare  a  country  feed  either  hia 
men,  his  horses,  or  In's  cows?  And  then  f 
besought  him  to  foreeee  what  a  misery  and  dis- 
hofior  it  woyld  be  for  him  lo  engage  his  friendi 
where  lliey  were  not  lo  fii^'ht  hut  starve. 

**  To  that  lii^  lordship  replied,  they  should  Jo 
vvtll  enough,  feed  their  horses  with  leuves  of 
trees  and  themselves  with  shnmroclis. 

'*  To  this  I  craved  leave  to  inform  his  lordship, 
I  had  heard  there  were  no  trees  in  the  isles ;  but 
iftreesasyet  no  leaves:  so  no  such  prcFsin^ 
haFie  to  transport  his  army,  for  that  tlie  seasoa 
of  the  year  would  give  him  yet  one  or  two 
aionths'  time  of  eonsiiicmrion  in  that  respect 

"  We  went  on  in  the  (iierourse— liia  lordshtp 
tiad  at  any  rate  hut  satieticJ  llic  propoKJtjun  in 
part,  I  did  thiTefure  crave  to  know  what  pro- 
vision of  victual  his  lordship  had  i>^Ivt  n  .mlef 
for,  during  the  time  of  those  eight  tli  »t, 

and  three  hundred  horse,  their  a  I 'na 

wide?  Since  l^mi  in  all  probability  less  tJian 
two  luunths  will  not  be  «pcnt  in  teaching  his 
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«oldtcrs  the  use  of  their  anuE^,  in  shipping  hicj 
a^.  his  ammunition,  hi*  horses?,  his  ten  lliou* 

I  live  CO w# I  and  oilier  flieir  bay-gay:t! :  rhty  1  fj^mes 

J  the  whilst  in  a  rncnd*8  country,  all  true  I*         .        ^^  .        ,.  ^   _.  ,„u^„    ,.r    *u^ 

JJnynUubjectBtohismnici=ty;tho/ehcmight  ^^-^^^   '"   correciing   the   m  .lakes    of    the 

tphjnarr  in  any  wise.    Then,  if  he  had  notp^onrjc  government  wos  hard ;  the  inlerfer. 

~f5f  t     '  1  tiafy  their  hunorry  belHes,  how  were  |  ence  of  the  latter  was  always  on  awkward 


add  Sonne  three  or  four  Scotch  isles  to  his 
own  private  estate*  Strafford  saved  his  mag* 
but  to  have  to  spend  such  ejter- 


it  I  contain  them  eillier  from  mutiny  or 

1^1  Again,   in  case  tlie  wind  thould 

l^t  ut  that  two  or  three  mouths  more 

^  imi  uir  in  iMiC  Uie  arms  or  tlie  shipping  could  bo 

bn>a|rnt  to  transport  him  •,  or  Bay  ty  misaccidcnt 

they  »hould  be  cast  away»  what  means  had  his 

lafiMilp  in  Flore  to  pass  that  time,  until  he  were 

1  of  those  necessarieis? 

To  till*  was  miEwered  his  lordehtp  had  not 

ij.krtil  of  that  J  nevertlieless  1  humbly  ad- 

Isliip  should  not altogetlier  lay  h  forth 

[Q  ;  cast  up  what  victual  at  sixpence  a 

Ay  for  eight  thousand  foot,  or  at  one  Bhillin^ 

niSl  fixpffire  for  three  hundred  horse,  mi^ht 

«in  two  or  three  months,  and  provide 

*-i\rxi  i  craved  to  know,  when  the  men  were 
farou^bt  tj^^ether^  what  otficers  he  had  chosen 
tDCXcrc'  —  TucL,  and  lead  them?  I  made 
bold  ait  ion  what  profKirlion  of  powder, 
bnM*  •  .  what  ordnance,  with  all  &orts 
of  lid  other  necessary  implements* 
:  iitocks,  spades,  &Cm,  ttc,  I  de- 
I  lo  bi:  tniornied  whetlier  he  bad  tJ^ought  of 
'  pitin  of  laodixig ^ 

And  M>  CD  :  Strairord  dragged  hts  victim 
tkrotigh  one  torturing  query  after  another  ; 
Id  each  and  to  all  his  lordship  had  nothing 
to  aaf — be  bad  thought  of  nothing,  had  nol 
aa  idea  m  his  head  as  to  any  one  particular 
thai  be  had  to  do :  and  at  the  end  of  an 
'  conducted  with  the  profoundest 
ray  and  respect  on  the  interrogator's 
he  stood  before  Straflord  a  miserable 
lesaed  simpleton.  The  result  naturally 
I  a  very  strong  and  decided  desire — u 
efoiiiialion  on  bis  lordship's  side  to  be 
veil  aott  of  the  whole  undertaking ;  and 
tailii  IDal  view  be  dodged,  and  dodged,  but 
Ua  fialite  ficrsecutor  still  confronted  him. 
He  would  foin  have  got  creditably  off  by 
4uit  of  enurnious  and  extortionate  demands 
m  the  government  magazines,  which  he 
knew  eould  not  possibly  be  met*  Slra0brd 
slteii  that  the  failure  of  the  scheme 
r^«t  entirely  with  hhrt^  was  ready, 
antly  readvt  to  supply  any 
went  on  adding  and  adding, 
inmunltion  5  the  Irish  maga- 
d  obstinately  inexhaustible; 
mi  al  lAst  the  truth  came  out,  plain  and 
tcknow lodged,  which  it  had  been  Strafford^s 
I  «^ct  to  extract — hit  lordship  had  no  mo- 

3 r,    ■«'«J  could  nol  support  an  army  j  h^ 
y  demign  was  to  make  himself  a  general 
mi  mil  Hilt  relations  oiiicers  at  the  ^rovern- 
expense,   and  use  the  royal  army  to 
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his 


interloper, 
schemes. 

Meantime  affairs  in  England  were  pro- 
ceeding misserably  ;  and  the  royal  army,  of 
six  thousand  hofi^i*  and  six  ihousnnd  foot, 
under  Lords  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland, 
doing  nothing.  Straflbrd^s  plan  of  the  war 
was  adopted,  but  nol  an  eflbrl  made  lo  car- 
ry it  out*  Berwick  and  Carlisle  remained 
without  garrisons,  Dumbarton  wuth  but  a 
poor  one  ;  the  Scotch  gained  confidence  at 
the  sight — Dumbarton  fell ;  its  fall  knocked 
StraWbid^s  complete  scheme  on  the  head  j 
and  then  Berwick  and  Carlisle  were  at  last 
garrisoned,  the  former,  however,  by  Straf* 
ford^s  own  Irish  troops;  be  had  to  be  de- 
signer and  executor  as  welL 

The  first  plan  destroyed,  another  quickly 
followed  to  meet  the  change  of  circum- 
stances. Keep  fast  hold  of  Berwick  and 
Carlisle,  he  said  ;  the  Scotch  when  they 
invade  will  either  pass  iheoi  bj»  and  have 
a  foe  at  their  back,  or  by  taking  them 
throw  odium  upon  their  cause  in  England. 
But  you  cannot  afford  to  take  the  high 
quiet  line  ;  yoy  are  no  longer  the  besiegers 
but  the  besieged,  and  must  try  a  sally  to 
recover  yo^^r  credit :  march  down  your 
horse  rapidly  to  Edinburgh,  fire  their  corn- 
fields before  their  eyes,  and  then  back 
again,  leaving  them  to  fight  it  out  wilh  clean- 
ness of  teeth.  Don't  iiazard  a  reqrular  bat- 
tle. The  wretched  answer  to  this  stirring 
appeal  was  Lord  Holland's  disgraceful  and 
inexplicable  Tetreat  from  Dunce,  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  victorious  Scotch  army 
under  General  Leslie  to  ihe  border.  The 
pacification  followed,  which  raised  the  cre- 
dit of  the  Scotch  in  the  eyes  of  their  allies, 
France  and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  brought 
their  smooth  loni?uca  into  play  upon  whole 
masses  of  undecided  English  politicians. 
A  hollow  peace  ill  concealed  the  dark 
work i nor  '^^  t^^^  volcano  below.  A  parlia- 
ment met ;  the  whole  trick  of  the  pacifica- 
tion was  discovered,  and  the  traitorous  cor- 
respondence of  the  Scorch  with  Kichelieii 
brot»ght  to  light  and  proclaimed  ;  the  war 
began  afresh  ;  a  new  army  marched  to  the 
north  ;  and  Straflord  was  sent  for  from 
Ireland  to  conduct  it. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  March,  1640,  that 
Stratford  received  the  summons  which 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Etv^lUh. 
army,  and  called  \iVm  ViW  vW  Yv^w>xTi  VvcX^x 
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to  the  crow^n  before  the  axe.  The  cruel 
and  ominous  justice,  which  even  ihe  brute 
force  of  events  compels  lo  commandiog' 
intellect  and  charncter,  hfted  hitn  up  before 
his  fall ;  and  hitrher  and  hi^jlicr  rose  the 
pallid  bliiclc  coantentince,  and  rode  in  ghast- 
ly triumph  on  the  summit  of  the  fatal  wave 
from  whicli  the  next  moment  engulfed  it  in 
the  abyss,  His  first  act  was  to  send  away 
his  children,  the  hardest  trial  he  had  yet 
passed.  They  had  been  his  only  consola- 
tion, his  only  recreation  amidst  the  labors 
of  office;  and  to  watch  with  pleasure  how 
Nan  took  after  her  mother^  and  Arabella 
took  after  Nan,  and  hear  how  prettily  ibey 
talked  French^  was  a  great  delight*  And 
"  Nan  too,  I  hey  tell  me,  danceth  prettily." 
This  little  lady  was  a  perfect  little  Straf- 
ford :  while  her  father's  mansion  w^s  re- 
building-, she  was  exceedingly  vexed  when 
it  rained  one  day  j  she  could  not  be  out  of 
doors»  to  superintend  the  work,  and  except 
little  Mistress  Nan»  just  three  years  old, 
Kuperint ended,  it  could  not  go  on  for  cer- 
tain. RadclifTe  knew  what  would  please 
Strafford  when  he  told  him  this  trait  of 
Mistress  Nan.  With  prayers  and  blessing's 
he  sent  them  away  to  their  grandmother 
Lady  Clare,  and  prepared  to  obey  the  royal 
mandate. 

The  annonncement  foitnd  him  in  a  slate  of 
utter  weakness  and  exhaustion,  which  the 
paroxysm  of  a  severe  stomach  disorder  had 
left :  just  allowing-  himself  time  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  the  government  in  bis  absence,  he  has- 
tened to  embark.  A  litter  conveyed  him — 
a  miserable  helpless  body,  but  a  mind  glow- 
ing with  portentous  energy  and  living  fire, 
to  the  shore.  The  sea  was  tempestuous^ 
and  the  captain  declared  it  positively  on* 
safe  to  set  out:  with  fe\"erish  impatience 
he  drove  captain  and  sailors  on  board,  and  a 
stormy  and  hazardous  voyage  landed  them 
at  Chester.  The  motion  of  the  sea  was  too 
much  for  so  distempered  a  frame  ;  at  Ches- 
ter the  gout  took  hold  of  his  other  foot, 
and  what  with  the  shaking,  under  which 
his  nerves  siiJl  quivered,  and  the  torture  of 
the  pain,  a  literal  inability  to  endure  motion 
compelled  him  to  take  one  short  rest:  but 
long  before  he  was  in  travelling  condition 
he  resumed  his  journey,  Lnud  in  alarm  for 
his  life  procured  a  mandate  from  the  [iing*s 
own  hand  commanding  him  to  stop  at  Ches- 
ter, and  nurse  a  health  wljich  was  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  ptiblic  cnnse.  Siraffl»rd 
received  it  at  Litchfield,  and  answered  it 
from  Coventry. — "  Your  Majesty ^s  least 
thought  is  of  oiore  value  than  sttch  an  in- 
eOD»iderablo  creature  as  I  am,  hut  of  your 
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abundant  grace  it  is  that  you  thus  vouch- 
safe me  far  more  than  I  deserve.  By  the 
help  of  a  litter  I  am  gotten  thus  far,  and 
shall,  by  these  short  journies  my  weakness 
will  1  trtisl  be  able  to  bear,  reach  London 
by  the  beginning  of  next  week/' 

From  London  he  continued  his  journey, 
his  head  teeming  with  schemes  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaign,  and  receiving  and 
writing  despatches  of  all  sorts.  Berwick, 
and  Carlisle,  and  Newcastle,  the  Scotch 
seas,  the  Clyde,  and  Dumbarton,— arms, 
ammunition  and  exchequer  bills, — hypocri- 
tical covenanting  commissioners,  and  inso- 
lent Yorkshire  deputy  lieutenants, — passed 
through  and  through  the  racked  brains  of 
the  sufferer,  as  his  litter  conveyed  him  by 
slow  stages  to  York.  While  on  the  road 
he  sent  spies  lo  examine  the  state  and  num- 
bers of  the  Scotch  camp  beyond  the  border^ 
and  the  result  of  the  intelligence  was  a 
command  to  Lord  Conway,  after  a  reproof 
for  his  indolence,  immediately  to  meet  the 
Scotch,  who  were  advancing  to  Hexham, 
break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  and 
there  oppose  their  passage.  Before  he  had 
got  through  half-a-dozen  lines  or  could  ex- 
plain further^  a  violent  attack  of  the  stone 
disabled  him  from  writing,  and  with  an  ab- 
rupt— *'Dear  my  lord,  do  something  worthy 
of  yourself," — the  despatch  breaks  off* 

A  wearisome  toilsome  journey  at  last 
bro«)ghi  him  to  the  English  camp,  and  then 
his  mortification  was  complete :  he  arrived 
j*rst  to  hear  the  first  news  of  the  fatal  rout 
of  Lord  Conway  at  Newbtirn,  and  to  wit- 
ness an  army  in  the  worst  state  of  degra- 
dation, helplessness  and  disorder.  Spirit 
and  hope  were  fled,  and  the  royal  cause 
vvas  in  the  dust.  Strafford,  who  could 
hardly  sit  on  his  saddle,  went  the  rounds, 
and  tiid  what  he  could.  The  officers,  how* 
ever,  were  not  accustomed  to  act  under 
strict  generals  and  knew  not  what  disci- 
pline was:  he  reprimanded,  assumed  a  high 
tone,  called  them  to  account,  and  told  them 
their  duty  ;  they  resented  it,  threatened 
and  mutinied;  the  Scotch  were  ndvancing" 
upon  on  army  without  strength  or  disci- 
pline, and  Strafford  felt  liirnself  compelled 
to  retreat  to  York.  Yet  even  in  this  low- 
est gloom,  a  revival  under  his  auspices  be* 
gan  to  dawn,  and  g\vc  promise  of  a  bright 
and  glorious  day.  He  had  recommended 
a  quick  manoruvring  line,  and  now  followed 
it  himself.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred: 
he  despatched  a  party  of  horse  under  m 
favorite  olficer,  to  surprise  the  Scotch 
quarters ;  and  a  large  body  o(  the  enemy 
were  defeated,  and  their  officers  taken  pri- 
soners.    The  army   plucked   up   courage, 
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Striflord  had  shown  his  powers,  bis  influ- 
ence wm«  on  the  rise,  arid  a  master  mind 
would  «oon  have  been  at  home  in  its  new 
ppberc  :  be  had  an  arnny  of  20,000  men  in 
Ireland  ready  to  cross  at  tbe  6rst  notice. 
It  teemed  the  beginntng^  of  a  splendid  ca- 
reer. Alas!  it  was  his  last,  his  expiring  act, 
A«  if  trembling  at  such  success,  Charles  in- 
terposed, and  Strafford  was  told  to  be  stiJl 
tod  do  nothing. 

There  are  not  many  situations  in  which 
greml  minds  genuinely  ask  for  our  pity,  but 
this  IS  one — compulsory  passiveness  and  im- 
potency — when  a  man  longs  to  act  and 
c^nnot^  when  he  would  fain  raise  an  arm 
tfid  nn  outward  influence  chains  up  every 
finew  ;  when  the  air  chokes  his  utterance, 
tiid  the  net  catches  his  steps,  and  he  is 
npeDed  to  be  a  log — this  dead  lock  and 
Vaiion  is  a  misery  almost  for  tears. 
he  treaty  at  Ripon  was  already  begun  ; 
tad  the  bare  enumeration  of  the  English 
cotxunissioners,  noblemen  of  the  popular 
pirty,  ond  two  of  StrafiTord's  personal  ene- 
nte^  Lords  Holland  and  Savile,  stamped 
its  character;  it  announced  "Thorough'* 
ditcsrded  and  disaffection  courted.  Things 
were  entirely  taken  out  of  Strafford's  hands, 
ttd  he  asked  leave  to  return  to  Ireland. 
He  had  good  reason  for  asking.  A  fresh 
^liament  was  approaching,  and  the  names 
of  himself  and  Laud  were  written  in  char* 
teters  of  black  upon  its  journal*  With 
itrmn^e  and  most  cruelly  complimentary 
n&toation,  Charles  would  not  let  him  go. 
Poor  Charles,  he  knew  not  yet  the  extent 
cither  of  his  weakness  or  his  strength, 
Prrfilexed  and  indecisive  whether  to  go 
forwards  or  backwards;  afraid  to  touch  the 
mighty  spring  that  threatened  his  failing 
afffre*,  once  touched  to  blow  up  al!,  yet 
witiiing  to  have  it  near  him,  i^hould  he  ever 
«ake  up  his  mind  and  come  to  the  point  ; 
he  eouid  not,  amidst  his  distresses,  part 
mh  tbe  mock  charm  and  palladium  of  a 
freal  miotster  from  his  side,  or  deny  him- 
self amidBl  a  crowd  of  hollow  counsellors 
dse  comforting  sight  of  an  honest  man.  He 
iimtg  to  bim  as  a  drowning  man  does  to 
lh»  loo  gpenerous  swimmer^  who  with  arms 
fail  locked  and  entwined  can  only  bear  his 
liilring  burden  to  the  bottom.  Sad  melan- 
eloly  journey^  which  brought  from  York 
ttLaodofi  Charles  and  Strafford  to  thai  last 
deplorable  scene,  where  a  monarch  aban- 
ieaed  bis  preserver  to  death !  Chained  \ 
etfiiweB  of  an  unseen  hostile  triumph^  in 
|rv|ibet3e  politician's  eye,  no  fallen  kings 
tT«r  tnarehed  more  downcast  through  gaz- 
ag^  areoues  to  the  capiiol ;  and  the  sad- 
imid    rcfyuliMt^s    imagination   saw  nature 
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drooping,  and  heard  ominous  birds  and 
moaning  winds  as  the  mournful  funeral  line 
passed  along. 

The  parliament  of  1640  opened,  and  the 
crisis  commenced :  a  group  of  resolute 
poiverfirl  heads  in  the  lower  house  saw 
(heir  game  before  ihem.  Four  men,  Pym, 
Hampden,  St,  John,  and  Vane,  led  the  op- 
position— formidable  men,  were  it  only 
from  the  force  of  their  political  animosity, 
now  brought  to  a  head.  Now  or  never  was 
the  time  for  Pym  to  remember  the  fatal 
words  on  Greenwich  pier  ;  and  of  all  men 
that  lived  he  was  not  the  one  to  forget 
them.  Sturdy,  experienced,  and  self-pos- 
sessed, he  was  surpassed  however  by  his 
brethren  in  talent,  as  he  was  an  improve* 
ment  on  them  in  character,  Profound  sub- 
tle dissimulation  marked  Hampden  and 
Vane*  The  former,  of  a  modest  slippery 
address,  had  a  knack  of  approving  his  de- 
signs to  other  people  under  the  disguise  of 
tlieir  own  suggestions  to  himself,  which  told 
remarkably  in  sapping  the  minds  that  came 
in  contact  with  him.  Vane,  after  a  riotous 
gentleman  commoner's  career  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  which  the  good  tutors  of 
that  society,  we  are  told,  were  not  able  to 
check,  as  they  have  sometimes  failed  on 
similar  occasions  since  ;  succeeded  by  a 
conversion  or  Genevan  twist,  which  took 
him  a  dreaming  enthusiast  and  busy  body 
to  New  England,  had  ultimately  reposed  in 
the  more  secular  character  of  a  cool  design- 
ing and  a  factious  democrat  at  home;  he  had 
too  a  family  grudge  against  Strafford,  St. 
John  combined  the  shrewd  lawyer  and  the 
dark  glooming  puritan,  and  ever  since  one 
particular  scene  in  which  he  had  figured 
before  the  Star  Chamber,  had  borne  a  mor* 
tal  grudge  to  the  Church. 

At  the  nod  of  these  sinister  four,  who 
occupied  with  magician  scowl  the  upper 
region  of  polilicnl  strife,  moved  an  infuriated 
mob  below,  wild  with  fanaticism,  and  ripe 
for  excesses.  The  church  of  St,  Antholrn, 
appropriated  by  government  to  the  use  of  the 
Scotch  commission,  was  filled  with  crowds, 
especially  women,  that  swallowed  with  rap- 
ture the  insipid  extravagances  of  Alexander 
Henderson;  even  the  windows  outside  were 
besieged,  and  the  fortunate  inside  eat  their 
dinners  there — ^an  atmosphere  of  suffoca- 
tion, and  the  flaming  Presbyterian  ha- 
rangues, healed  the  bod}^  and  maddened 
the  brain  from  morning  to  night.  The  con- 
tagion spread  ;  two  thou  sand  Brown  ists 
rioted  and  tore  up  the  benches  in  the  con- 
sistory of  St,  PauTs  as  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  was  sitting,  and  a  raging  mob, 
with  cries  for  the  archbishop's  bloody  at- 
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tacked  die  palace  at  Lambeth.  Burton, 
Prytine  and  Bastwick  were  brought  up,  to 
be  the  idols  of  adoring  crowds.  The  , 
wealthy  London  citizens,  leavened  with 
puritan  ism,  and  exasperated  with  some 
sharp  contemptuous  expressions  of  Straf* 
ford^Si  joined  themselves  to  the  cry.  The 
tnerest  ebuHiliooa  of  irritation,  the  gibe 
and  the  joke,  were  gravely  heightened  into 
schemes  of  barbarism.  Strafl'ord  had  been 
heard  to  say  on  some  occasion  of  disturb- 
ance, that  the  Londoners  would  never  learn 
^ood  behavior  till  some  of  the  aldermen 
were  hang^ed  :  and  no  matter  now  ihat  he 
could  appeal  to  a  whole  career  in  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  its  rigor  and  determina- 
tion, ynstained,  absolutely  unstained  by 
blood,  the  speech  was  brought  up — he  de- 
clared,  and  we  believe  him,  that  he  never 
remembered  it ;  but  it  clove  to  the  memory 
of  Jlr.  Alderman  Garroway — Indttd^  mij 
lord^you  didmy  so  !  A  more  terrible  op- 
ponent still,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  the  whole 
Scottish  nation,  represented  now  by  their 
commission  in  London,  called  for  ven- 
geance upon  their  "  mortal  foe  j'*  and  the 
influence  of  a  subtle  nation,  coming  into 
contact  with  all  classes  and  acting  in  the 
very  centre  and  thick  of  affairs,  was  felt 
everywhere  :  through  every  vein  and  artery 
of  the  nation  penetrated  the  mercurial 
Scotch  element,  and  rottenness  marked  its 
spread— untrue  hearts  blackened,  and  feeble 
ones  turned  to  pallor.  The  commission 
were  in  deep  communication  with  the  lead- 
ers  of  the  house,  and  two  strong  sets  of 
heads  cemented  a  plot  which  did  full  credit 
to  its  designers ;  death  for  Strafford,  and 
the  first  step  to  accomplish  it  an  immediate 
arrest.  No  more  effeciive  beginning  could 
have  been  made  than  this  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  in  one.  **  Slone-dead  hath  no 
fellovDy^  was  the  word,  and  the  sharp  scent 
of  the  blood-houndf  with  that  deep  cunninsr 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  vile  natures,  led 
them  instinctiveiy  the  shortest  way  to  work. 
Strafford  at  large,  and  acquiring  personal 
influence,  while  a  dilatory  debating-house 
was  preparing  its  charges,  was  destruction 
to  the  scheme*  A  word  and  a  blow,  and 
the  blow  first,  was  clearly  the  only  policy ; 
eage  your  man  first,  and  get  up  your  case 
afterwards.  Once  in  prison^  a  blow  was 
Btruck,  a  fact  gained  ;  Strafford  the  culprit 
was  no  longer  the  same  Strafford  to  king 
or  country  that  he  had  been  ;  the  spetl 
of  victory  and  power  which  hung  around 
his  person  was  gone,  and  antagonist  force 
was  di  facta  master* 

Strafford  camo  up  to  town  late  on  Men* 
day,  rested  on  Tuesday,  came  to  parliament 


on  Wednesday,  and  that  very  night  was  in 
the  Tower,  The  lower  house  closed  their 
doors,  and  the  speaker  kept  the  keys  till 
the  debate  wa^  over,  when  Pym,  attended 
by  a  number  of  members,  went  up  to  the 
upper  house,  and  in  a  short  speech  accused, 
in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  England, 
Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  of  high  treason.  The  sud- 
den step  astounded  the  lords  :  word  went 
to  Strafford,  who  was  just  then  closeted 
with  the  king;  he  returned  instantly  to  the 
house,  called  loudly  at  the  door  for  Max- 
well (keeper  of  the  black  rod),  to  open,  and 
with  firm  step  and  proudly  darkened  coun- 
tenance, marched  straight  up  to  his  place 
at  the  board  head  :  a  host  of  voices  imme- 
diately forced  him  to  the  door  again.  The 
consultation  over,  he  was  called  back  and 
stood  before  the  house:  kneel,  kneel,  he 
was  told — ^he  knelt,  and  on  his  knees  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  black  rod, 
to  be  a  prisoner  till  cleared  o(  the  com- 
mons* charges.  He  offered  to  speak,  but 
was  commanded  to  be  gone  without  a  word. 
The  black  rod  bore  off  his  great  charge, 
and  apparently  felt  his  importance  on  the 
occasion*  **  In  the  outer  room,"  says  Bail- 
lie,  '*  James  Maxwell  required  him  as  a  pri- 
soner to  give  up  his  sword.  When  he  had 
got  it,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  for  his 
man  to  carry  my  lord  lieutenant's  sword. 
This  done,  he  makes  through  a  number  of 
people  towards  his  coach,  all  gazing,  no 
man  capping  to  him  before  whom  that 
morning  the  greatest  of  England  would 
have  stood  discovered  ;  all  crying,  ^  What 
is  the  matter]'  be  said,  *a  small  matter, 
i  warrant  you.'  They  replied,  *  Yes,  in- 
deed, high  treason  is  a  small  matter.' 
Coming  to  the  place  where  he  expected  his 
coach,  it  was  not  there  ;  so  be  behoved  to 
return  tiiat  same  way,  through  a  world  of 
gazing  people.  When  at  last  he  found  his 
conch  and  was  entering,  James  Maxwell 
told  him,  *  Your  lordship  is  my  prisoner, 
and  nuiit  go  in  my  coach.'  "—This  great 
step  taken,  the  commons  were  all  activity. 
Pursuivants  despatched  to  Ireland  and  the 
North  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  summoned 
all  who  had  any  complaint  against  the  Lord- 
deputy  and  President  to  appear  at  the  ap- 
proaching trial.  Strafford  was  busily  em- 
ployed with  his  counsel  in  the  lower  pre- 
paring his  defence. 

Four  months  passed,  and  the  two  sides 
met  to  encounter  in  the  court  of  justice, 
before  they  tried  their  strength  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Worcester.  On  the^lst  of  March 
Westminster  Hall,  railed  and  platfurmed, 
and  benched  and  scaffolded  up  to  the  rgof^ 
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•howed  an  a^eudln^  crowU  of  heads ; 
judeesjaivyers,  peers  of  parliament,  Scotch 
commissioners,  agg^rieved  gentlemen  from 
'  ,  incensed  Irish  lords;  the  look 
i  curiosity,  and  here  and  there 
iltztiicn  antl  pity,  turned  in  the  excite- 
nt  of  the  opening  tria]  on  the  ilhistrious 
|>risoner»  From  q  high  scaffold  at  the  north 
end,  nn  empty  throne  looked  disconsolately 
*fer  the  scene,  a  chair  for  the  Prince  on 
ane  side  of  ii,  which  he  occupied  during 
tke  proceedings.  "  Before  it" — the  aceu- 
rile  nod  characteristic  account  of  an  eyc- 
mixne^m  shail  continue  the  description — 
**lay  a  large  woolsack,  covered  with  g:recn, 
for  my  Lord  Steward,  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
B^nesib  it  lay  two  other  Backs,  for  the  lord 
h^efief  and  the  judges,  with  the  rest  of  the 
tkaoc€ry,  all  in  their  red  robes.  Beneath 
|]ii«,  a  lilUe  table  for  fonr  or  five  clerks  of 
k  parliament,  in  their  black  gowns.  Round 
nctbose  some  forms  covered  with  green 
6ieze,  whereupon  the  carls  and  lords  did 
iit  in  their  red  robes  of  the  same  fashion, 
lined  with  the  same  white  ermine  skin,  as 
ye  a<e«  I  be  robes  of  our  lords,  when  they 
ridt  to  parliament ;  the  lordf^,  on  their  right 
iWves^  having  two  bars  of  while  skins; 
the  riiicounts,  two  and  a  half;  the  earls, 
ilireej  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  three 
mhI  a  half.  England  hath  no  more  mar* 
e»,  and  he  but  a  !ate  upstart,  a  crea* 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Hamilton  goes 
but  among  the  earls,  and  that  a  late 

Dokes  they  have  none  in  parliament  j 

Yorif,  Richmond,  and  Buckingham,  are  but 
boy* ;  Lennox  goes  among  the  late  earls, 
Bebrnd  the  forms,  where  the  lords  sit,  there 
ts  a  bar  covered  with  green.  At  the  one 
tad  atnads  the  committee  of  eight  or  ten 
gtallrmcn,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
float  Id  pursue.  At  X\  e  midst  tltere  is  a 
def^k,  where  the  prisoner  Strafford 
ida  and  sits  as  he  pleases,  together  with 
kcefMfr,  Sir  William  Balfour,  the  lieu- 
lat  of  the  Tower.  This  is  the  order  of 
House  below  on  the  floor ;  the  enme 
H  o^ed  daily  in  the  higher  House. 
;\vo  sides  of  the  House,  east  and 
^f  f*  arose  a  stage  of  eleven  ranks 

a^  forms,  the  highest  almost  touching  the 
WMpf  {  every  one  of  these  forms  went  from 
ibe  <»oa  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and 
eaalaiaed  about  forty  men  ;  the  two  high- 
m  were  divided  from  the  rest  by  n  rail, 
aad  a  rail  at  every  end  cut  off  some  seats. 
Tbe  p^eotleroen  of  the  lower  House  sat 
aiibio  tbe  rails,  others  without.  All  the 
doors  were  kept  very  Btraightly  with 
1  fnardi*  We  always  behoved  to  be  there  a 
ICttle  aAar  fire  in  tbe  morning.    Lord  Wil- 
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loughby,  Earl  of  Llndsey,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  England  (Pembroke  is  chamberlain 
of  the  court),  ordered  the  House  with  great 
difiicnUy-  James  Maxwell,  black  rod,  was 
great  usher ;  a  number  of  other  servants, 
gentlemen  and  knights,  assisted.  The 
House  was  full  daily  before  seven ;  the 
lords,  in  their  robes,  were  set  about  eight. 
The  king  was  usually  half  an  hour  before 
them.  He  came  not  into  his  throne,  for 
that  would  have  marred  the  action  ;  for  it 
is  the  order  of  England,  when  the  king  ap^ 
pears,  he  speaks  what  he  will,  but  no  other 
speaks  in  his  presence.  At  the  back  of  the 
throne  were  two  rooms  on  the  two  sides. 
In  the  one,  Duke  de  Vanden,  Duke  de  Val- 
ier,  and  other  French  nobles,  sat  j  in  the 
other,  the  king,  queen,  princes,  Mary,  the 
prince  elector,  and  other  court  ladies.  The 
tirlies,  that  made  ihem  to  be  secret,  the 
king  brake  down  with  his  own  hands,  so 
that  they  sat  in  the  eyes  of  all  j  but  little 
more  regarded  than  if  they  had  been  absent, 
for  the  lords  sat  all  covered.  Those  of  the 
lower  House,  and  all  other,  except  the 
French  noblemen,  sat  discovered  when  the 
lords  came,  not  else.  A  number  of  ladies 
were  in  boxes  above  the  rails,  for  which 
they  paid  much  monRy.'*— Private  persons 
of  place  and  distinction  were  admitted  to 
place  among  the  Commons,  one  of  whom 
was  Baillie,  principal  of  tbe  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  Scotland,  from  whose  letters  we  bor- 
row this  description.  By  the  force  of  a 
clear,  sirong  mind,  the  intellectual  Scotch- 
man proceeds  to  describe,  in  spile  of  him- 
self, in  Strafford  a  fallen  greatness,  be- 
fore  which  the  noisy  bustling  scene  sunk 
into  vulgarity ;  and  while  his  hatred  of 
the  champion  of  the  church  and  king 
is  as  intense  as  ever,  his  intellect  bows 
to  the  EobleneBB  and  grandeur  of  the 
man. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  lieutenant  and  a 
guard  brought  up  Strafford  in  a  barge  from 
the  tower ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  black 
rod  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  court.  On 
his  entrance  he  made  a  low  courtesy,  wlien 
he  had  proceeded  a  little  way,  a  second, 
and  t>n  coming  to  his  place,  a  third  j  he 
then  kneeled,  with  his  forehead  upon  his 
desk,  rose  quickly,  saluted  both  sides  of  the 
court,  and  sat  down  ;  some  few  of  the  lords 
lifted  their  hats  to  him.  Every  day  he 
was  attired  in  the  same  deep  suit  of  black* 
Four  secretaries  sat  at  a  desk  just  behind 
him,  whom  he  kept  busily  employed  read- 
ing and  writing,  arranging  and  handing 
him  his  papers  ;  and  behind  them  hiscoun* 
sel|  five  or  six  able  law^ <*i%^  ^Vvq  vi^x^  tx^V 
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permitted  to  arg-ue  cpon  matters  of  fact, 

bill  only  on  points  of  law* 

A  day  or  two  were  occupied  in  pream- 
bles Jind  general  statements,  and  a  declam- 
atory speech  from  Pym  gave  a  sketch  of 
aittbechargesagainatStrafTord,  and  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  all  the  merit  of  those  parts 
of  his  administration  which  the  accused 
could  appeal  to.  He  had  paid  £100,000  in- 
deed of  the  royal  debt,  and  left  another 
j5  100,000  in  the  treasury,  but  all  had  been 
got  by  Bcrewing^  parliaments ;  ho  had  aug^- 
mentcd  the  customs  greatly,  but  he  had 
done  it  solely  for  his  own  gain,  and  he  had 
added  a  large  property  to  the  Church,  but 
he  had  done  it  to  please  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  at  the  expense  of  sundry 
nobIemen*sDnd  gentlemen^s  private  estates, 
from  which,  though  it  had  originally  be^ 
longed  to  the  Church,  he  had  no  right  to 
abstract  it,  Straflford,  indeed,  had  done 
more  for  Ireland  than  all  the  deputies  had 
done  since  the  conquest,  and  much  more 
than  a  hundred  generations  of  Pyms  would 
have  donC|  had  they  reigned  uninterruptedly 
there  since  the  Flood;  and  he  was  bringing 
the  country  rapidly  into  a  state  of  unexam- 
pled order  and  prosperity  ;  but  Pym  did  not 
care  for  that ;  Pytn  quite  turned  up  his 
nose  at  that  j  Pym  thought  that  did  not  sig- 
nify at  all — that  made  no  diflerence  at  all 
with  Pym.  How  much  better  would  il  have 
been  for  example,  had  Ireland  had  a  sage 
and  constitutional  governor  like  Pym  :  she 
might  have  felt,  to  oe  sure,  some  inconven- 
iences, a  fallen  revenue,  a  decayed  com- 
merce ;  she  would  have  had^  perhaps,  no 
linen  manirfactures,  no  shippings  no  agri- 
culture ;  but  then  she  would  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Pym  make  constitu- 
tional speeches,  and  she  would  have  heard 
the  rhetoric  of  the  mighty  Pym  expand  for 
mortal  interminable  hours  on  the  grand 
theme  of  the  balance  and  adjustment  of  the 
three  powers  in  the  state. 

The  regular  business  of  the  court  follow- 
ed ;  twenty-eight  charges  of  treason  and 
maladministrntion  were  formally  preferred 
against  Strafford  ;  every  high  proceeding 
and  act  of  power,  every  harshness,  and 
every  case  of  grievance  of  the  subject,  no- 
ble and  aristocratical,  that  they  thought 
could  tell  upon  the  court ;  all  the  Icnotn 
and  rough  spots  and  corners,  that  an  ad- 
ministration of  unparalleled  activity  had  in 
the  full  swing  and  impetus  of  its  course 
contracted,  were  broujht  iip,  singly  and 
isolatedly  enlarged  upon,  and  exhibited  in 
the  very  worst  color*  Straflbrd  was  as- 
serted to  have  done  every  thing  with  a 
view  to  the  most  selfish  ends,  to  establish 


his  own  tyranny,  oppression,  and  extor- 
tion I  and  the  very  idea  of  a  respectable  in- 
tention in  what  he  did,  o{  any  view  to  pub- 
lic goodj  mistaken,  irregular,  as  they  might^j 
think  it,  but  still  real,  was  not  alluded  tol^H 
Strafford  had  long  before  spoken  his  answer 
to  such  charges,  and  such  interpretations, 
"  Where  I  found  a  crown,  a  churchy  and  a 
people  spoiied^^^  he  said,  in  defending  him- 
self before  the  English  council,  ^^  I  could 
not  imagine  to  redeem  them  from  under  the 
pressure  with  gracious  smiles  and  gentle 
looks  ;  it  cost  warmer  water  than  so,^^  He 
now  suffered  for  his  own  zeal  and  industry, 
for  the  multiplicity  and  comprehensive 
range  of  his  administration  j  had  he  done 
nothing,  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  an- 
swer for  ;  but  his  inquiring  glance  had  been 
everywhere,  his  fingers  had  been  meddling 
everywhere,  he  had  thrown  himself  whole 
into  the  eddying  mass  of  a  disordered  coun- 
try's affairs  j  he  had  worked  himself  to 
death's  door,  and  therefore^  in  the  view  of 
the  worthy  Pym  and  his  associates,  he  was 
now  helpless  :  that  endless  heap  of  papers, 
the  charge  and  burden  of  (our  secretaries, 
proud  memorial  of  the  deputy,  pain,  weari- 
ness and  perplexity  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
arraigned,  had  done  the  work,  and  question 
after  question  and  charge  upon  charge 
must  settle  him.  The  mere  idea  of  course 
of  subjecting,  bit  after  bit  of  a  whole  course 
of  government,  in  this  way,  to  a  kind  of 
popular  inquiry,  contains  in  itself  the 
iitrongest  clement  of  injustice:  how  can  the 
context,  the  flow  of  events,  and  orJer  of 
political  natwre,  which  tnakes  one  act  bring 
on  another,  and  hooks  and  cements  all  to- 
gether,— how  can  the  moment  of  action 
upon  doubtful  evidence,  so  often  forced  on 
a  ruler,  the  subtle  conjecture  which  justi- 
lies  to  self,  the  only  practical  mode  of  eT 
feeling  an  object  under  circumstances 
circumFtances,  that  wide  idea,  postures 
affairs,  groupings  of  facts,  the  look  of  thing! 
all  that  common  eyes  simply  see  and 
more,  but  to  the  artisiical  eye  carry  their 
unlocked  intense  meaning — how  can  all 
this  be  entered  into  and  appreciated  by  a 
set  of  judges  who  come  ab  e.rrra,  and  just 
see  what  is  before  their  nose  1  Truly,  any 
statesman,  it  signifies  not  who,  has  a  hard 
battle  before  him,  who  in  days  of  party 
strife  comes  to  have  his  administration 
overhauled  before  what  is  called  iho  tribu- 
nal of  his  country. 

Strafford  was  as  fully  equal  to  this  emer- 
gency as  he  had  been  to  any  before  it,  and 
played  off*  his  host  of  papers  with  all  tfie 
self-possession  and  dexterity  possible.  No 
knowledge  of  what  a  thread  his  lifo  hun^ 
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Ijj,  «Ter  unsteadied  for  a  momeTit  his  ihor- 
<Higb  coolness  and  presence  of  mind;  no 
unfair  piny,  time  after  lime,  throughout  the 
trial,  put  him  the  least  out  of  temper :  lie 
Irt  nothing  pass  vviihoul  a  struggle,  he 
fought  for  a  point  of  law  or  court  prac- 
tice stoutly,  determinately, — when  decided 
against  bim,  the  fine  wcll*tempered  spirit 
was  passive  ogain,  took  with  a  nil  admirari 
irbat  it  could  not  help,  and  worked  upon 
the  bad  ground,  as  if  it  were  its  own  choice. 
A  charge  was  made  with  every  skillful  ex- 
aggeration and  embellishment  \  he  simply 
asked  lime  to  get  up  his  reply^ — it  was  re- 
fused ;  without  ** iign  of  repining^'^ — it  is 
tiie  unconsciously  beautiful  expression  of 
Bail  lie — he  turned  round  and  conferreJ 
with  bis  counsel.  For  a  few  minutes,  a 
little  nocleus  of  heads,  amid  the  general 
turinoiK  were  seen  in  earnesi  consuhalion, 
fjres  bent  downwards,  end  hands  shufQing 
lod  flicking  out  papers:  (he   defence  ar- 

r€4    with    that    concentrated    attention 

Icb  DO  lime  and  necessity  inspire,  Straf- 
ford was  ready  again,  and  laced  the  court. 
Great  was  the  contrast  of  the  rest  of  the 
scene  I  these  pauses  were  the  immediate 
signal  for  a  reguhir  noise  and  hubbub,  and 
tt  was  wiib  laughing,  chattering,  walking 
iboiil,  eating  and  drinking,  close  to  him 
umi  echoed  from  all  sides,  ibat  the  tail  black 
figure  of  Strafford  was  seen  **  serin ys  wJlh 
kit  iccreiaries,'*  and  life  and  death  were  at 
vork  ID  his  small  isolated  knot.  The  gene- 
nl  behavior  in  court  throughout  was  gross 
tiid  vulgar  in  the  extreme,  and  scandalized 
lihip.      There    was  a    conlimmi    noise, 

refnent,  and  confusion,  of  people  leavitig 

returning,  doors  slamming,  and  enor* 

eating  and  drinking;  bread  and  meat 

confections  were  dispatched  greedily; 

?  bfitUc  went  round  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
bd  the  assembled  company  manifested  by 
1^  freest  aigmi  their  enjoyment  of  the  oc- 
catioD*  With  ladies  royal  and  noble  pre- 
sent, the  most  disgusting  and  unrepeata* 
Ue  indecencies  went  on;  about  which  we 
l^all  only  remark,  that  whatever  rank  the 
leeoe  in  Westminster  Hall  may  occupy  in 
Ae  jMilriOi^s  eye  as  the  foundation  of  our 
GWrlieJ,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  en- 

te  it  at  a  standard  for  our  manners.  The 
clbea  of  Strafford's  accusers  harmo- 
Pyro  called  him  the  wicked  earl  j 
Uaynard  and  St.  John  went  to  the  extremi- 
ty at  rirolent  coarseness  ;  and  Palmer,  the 
voljr  one  who  kept  within  bounds,  though 
as  e^etive  as  any  of  them,  was  cut  by  his 
paity  afterwards,  simply  because  bo  bad 
kttA   decent*     It   is   a  physiological   fact, 

the  yoke  of  impression  once  thrown 
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oflT,  the  human  animal  despises  and  tram- 
ples upon  the  object  of  its  awe ;  and  the 
low  rude  scene  of  Siraflbrd's  trial  reflects 
tnvcrtedly,  through  dishonor  and  contempt, 
the  greatness  of  the  fallen* 

Viewing  the  whole  affair  as  a  popular 
exhibition  and  appeal  to  persons'  warm,  ex- 
cited, and  bitter  feelings,  the  materials  for 
producing  an  impression  against  Strafford 
were  large  and  ample  ;  tor  a  trial  in  a 
court  of  justice,  they  were  meagre,  weak, 
and  scanty,  below  contempt.  It  is  a  waste 
of  criticism,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  to  dis- 
cuss charges  which,  let  tbem  have  been  ever 
so  true,  were  simply  absolutely  insufficient 
for  their  judicial  object,  and  did  not  ap- 
proach to  proving  the  crime  which  was 
alleged.  The  proceeding  rested  in  fact 
throughout,  though  nominally  on  a  legal 
ground,  really  upon  a  simple  assumption, 
viz  ,  that  the  view  of  the  royal  prerogative 
which  Pym,  Hampden,  and  a  purely  modern 
party  took,  was  the  true  authoritative  one  ; 
that  Strafford,  having  acted  against  that, 
had  violated  the  constitution  j  that  the 
king,  was  the  inference,  being  part  of  the 
constitution,  suffered  from  its  violation  j  that 
therefore  Strafford,  by  maintaining  the  roy- 
al prerogative,  bad  traitorously  hetrayed 
the  king.  Conjointly  with  this  most  effica- 
cious and  enormous  assumption,  the  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible  farce  was  indeed 
gone  into,  of  atten^ptln;?  to  prove  that  rais- 
ing the  impost  on  tobacco,  and  farming  the 
customs  on  wool,  and  mixing  brass  alloy 
with  silver  fonrpenny  and  sixpenny  pieces, 
and  the  like,  contributed  to  make  up  trea- 
son J  and  that  sending  four  soldiers  and  a 
corpora!  to  execute  an  order  of  council 
was  constrticlive  treason,  and  levying  w^ar 
upon  the  king ;  but  a  party  view  of  the  pre- 
rogative was  the  real  fallacy  which  pleaded 
all  the  while  ;  and  that  view  was  not  sup- 
ported by  facts  which  were  clear  and  de- 
terminate for  the  other  side,  Strafford  had 
exerted  more  actively  and  strictly  powers 
that  had  slept  in  feeble  bands  for  some 
years,  and  that  was  all:  he  had  done  no 
more,  in  point  of  law,  than  other  lord-depu- 
ties had  done  before  him.  He  proved  this 
— and  he  added,  Even  if  it  is  not  so,  this 
is  not  treason  ;  these  acts  may  be  what  you 
please,  misdemeanors,  felonies,  any  things 
they  are  not  treason ;  giving  authority 
unto  Robert  Savil,  serjeant-at-aims,  is  not 
treason  ;  ousting  Owen  Oberman  is  not 
treason  ;  ejecting  Sir  Cyprian  Horsefield  is 
not  treason.  Be  the  cases  ever  so  atro- 
cious^ a  hundred  misdemeanors  cannot 
make  a  felony,  a  hundred  felonies  cannot 
make  treason.    I  bav<^  uoX  cc>mtci\V\^^vx^^- 
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son,  he  said,  and  nobody  could  contradfci 
him.  The  Houee  of  Lords,  weak,  misera- 
ble, rncilhring^  body  as  ihey  were,  could| 
not  eondetrm  a  man  on  principles  which 
would  not  require  developing',  to  hang-  up 
any  subject  prom isctiou sly  for  doings  any 
ihinjr  or  for  doingr  nothing.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  go  beyond  his  actSy  his  overt  acts, 
and  bring  into  court  his  words — words  ut- 
tered in  the  secret  service  of  the  state,  ai 
the  coimcil,  in  the  cabinet — words  that 
were  more  like  thoughts  than  words,  as 
legal  facts  utterly  shadowy  and  abortive, 
non-existences,  not  cognizable  bylaw,  The 
charge  against  the  Earl  of  Slraffbrd,  it  was 
alleged,  **was  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
being  to  make  treason  evident  out  of  a  cora- 
plicalion  of  several  il!  acts,  that  he  must  be 
traced  through  many  dark  paths,  and  this 
precedent  seditious  discourse  compared 
with  that  subsequent  outrageous  action, 
the  circumstances  of  both  which  might  be 
etjually  considcTfible  with  the  matter  itself, 
and  be  judged  by  the  ndvices  which  he 
gave  and  the  expressions  which  be  uttered 
upon  emergent  occasions,  as  by  his  public 
actions."  They  had  a  better  chance  of 
finding  something  to  their  purpose  here. 
Strafford  had  had  strong  views  of  the  pro- 
priciy,' — in  extraordmary  emergencies,  and 
to  maintain  a  great  principle  which  must 
otherwise  fall,  when  matters  could  no  long- 
er go  on  quietly,  and  it  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion which  side  should  first  digress  in  order 
to  preveni  the  other's  rise, — of  taking  ex* 
traordinary  steps  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
pTiservndon.  He  held  the  doctrine  upon  a 
manly  theory,  which  did  honor  to  the  hero- 
iim  of  his  nature,  and  which  he  expressed 
by  the  maxim^  Satus  populi  suprema  hx,  A 
passage  in  the  former  part  of  this  article 
explains  the  kind  of  liberty  we  mean.  In 
that  transition  state  of  things  there  was  in 
fact  no  precise  limit  as  to  what  the  king 
could  do,  and  what  he  could  not  do;  if  he 
did  what  his  predecessors  did^  he  could  do 
any  thing  5  if  he  did  what  his  successors 
have  done,  he  could  do  nothing.  Strafford 
knew  something  of  the  predecessors,  but 
nothing  at  al)  of  the  successors. 

To  gain  this  albimpoTtnnt  point,  the 
Commons  broke  through  all  the  rules  of 
legal  evidence,  as  they  had  violated  all  the 
positions  of  the  criminal  law.  The  Lords 
were  petitioned,  and  out  of  weakness  and 
timidity  permitted  the  hitherto  nnheard-of 
license  of  compelling  the  witness  of 
privy  councillors  as  to  the  fact  of  expres- 
sions used  at  the  council  board, — a  mean^ 
underhand,  and  dastardly  channel  of  evi- 
dencCi  which  violated  the  solemn  oath  of 


secrecy  which  introduced  the  privy  coun- 
cillor to  his  otTice,  and  was  replete  with 
practical  mischiefs  A  varieij*  of  speeches 
were  brouj^hi  up^that  he  nould  make  the 
king's  litilt*  finger  heavier  than  the  loins  of 
the  law — that  he  would  drive  all  the  Scotch 
out  of  Ireland — that  he  would  have  some 
of  the  aldermen  of  London  han^red — ^and 
others.  He  addressed  himself  with  great 
tact  to  the  legal  weaknesses  and  flaws  in 
the  evidence,  and  literally  allowed  nothing 
to  be  fairly  proved  against  him.  One  case 
after  another  was  tried,  and  a  determined 
push  made  for  a  legal  conviction.  At  a 
coimcil  held  after  the  last  parliament, 
which  had  been  dissolved  for  refusing  sup- 
plies for  the  Scotch  war,  it  was  asserted 
that  StrafTord  had  instigated  the  king  to 
bring  over  his  Irish  army  and  compel  con- 
tributions. Whatever  Strafford's  opinion 
was  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  such  a  step,  il 
was  not  probable  that  he  should  have  ex- 
pressed it  so  definitely  at  an  English  coun- 
cil board,  with  the  composition  of  which  he 
was  sufficiently  acquainted.  Lord  Tra- 
quaire  retreated  in  court  from  his  prior  de- 
position before  the  Commons*  committee, 
and  could  only  remember  that  Strafford 
was  for  fighting  the  Scotch  instantly,  and 
not  attending  to  their  protestation.  Lord 
Morton,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  lord  treasurer  Juxon,  asserted  the 
same.  Archbishop  Usher  had  heard  him 
in  Ireland  express  the  general  seniimenty 
that  a  king  might  take  such  a  step :  Sir 
Robert  King  had  heard  Sir  George  Rat* 
clifle,  Sirafford's/ri>n</,  say,  thai  the  king 
had  30,000  men,  and  =i:400,000  in  his  purse, 
and  a  sword  at  his  side — if  he  should  want 
money  who  should  pity  him.  Sir  Thomas 
Barrington  had  heard  Sir  George  Went- 
worlh,  Strafford's  brother y  say,  that  the' com- 
monwealth was  sick  of  peace,  and  never 
would  be  well  till  it  was  conquered  again. 
The  Earl  of  Bristol  had  heard  Strafflird 
say,  on  some  occasion  or  other ^  that  he  would 
.not  have  another  parliament  calted,  "be- 
cause the  danger  admitted  not  of  so  slow 
a  remedy."  All  this  evidence  was  of  course 
nothing  to  the  point  in  proving  the  partic- 
ular speech  then  before  the  court,  and 
could  do  no  more  than  produce  an  unfa- 
vorable imjiression  ;  they  could  not  get  al 
Strafford  himself.  However,  give  up  the 
matter  we  will  not,  reiolved  the  indefati- 
gable Commons — **  if  one  council  docs  not 
supply  us  with  the  speech,  another  shall  P* 
It  had  been  one  of  those  weak  conces* 
siont  of  Charles  to  the  popular  party,  which 
answered  no  purpose  but  that  of  confusion, 
to  call  Sir  Harry  Vane,  father  of  the  on« 


above  mentiOTieJ,  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
ftbout  n  year  before.  He  was  a  mortal  foe 
«f  Straffard's;  iind  though  so  more  on  pri- 
me than  political  grounds,  had  yet  con- 
nection ihrongli  his  son  with  ihe  popular 
tide-  Sir  Harry  Vane  gave  in  evidence 
ilwit,  at  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
State,  the  **  Cabinn  Council,  as  it  was 
callc<i/*  on  **  the  king  asking,  since  he 
failed  of  the  assistance  and  supply  he  ex- 
pected by  subsidies,  whnt  course  he  should 
now  lake/'  the  Earl  uf  Slraflbrd  answered, 
*'Sir,  you  have  now  done  your  duly,  and 
yotir  subjects  have  failed  in  theirs  ;  and 
therefore  you  are  absolved  from  the  ru!es 
0^  jjovernment,  and  may  supply  youTBclf 
by  extraordinary  ways  j  j^ou  must  prose- 
rote  the  war  vigorously^  you  have  an 
ly  to  Ireland  with  which  you  may  re- 
_  e  this  kingdom."  Sir  Harry  Vane  re- 
membered these  words ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Korthumberland  did  not  ;  he  only  remem- 
hered  the  expression  about  being  absolved 
frwn  the  rulea  of  government ;  the  Mar- 
i|<iiK  of  Hamilton  did  not,  the  Lord  Trea* 
Mter  Juxon  did  DOt,  Lord  Cottintrton  did 
Ml:  Laud  and  Windebanke  were  not 
iBowed  to  give  evidence*  The  words,  any 
k^w,  were  not  treason  ;  but,  moreover,  the 
kw  with  respect  to  evidence  for  treason  was 
deftr  and  insurmountable  ;  it  required  two 
Vimttsea,  and  here  was  but  one.  This 
Wis  on  tbe  twelfih  day  of  the  trial. 

Three  more  days  passed  in  such  perse- 
»eri»g  teitcraied  strokes  on  the  one  side. 
Hid  fMJTiea  on  the  other.  On  the  sixteenth 
tfty  oi  session,  just  as  Strafford  was  about 
to  commence  his  wind-up  speech,  up  stood 
the  Comtnitlee  of  Management  with  an 
ominous  request  to  the  Lords  to  be  allow- 
td  to  call  in  some  fresh  witness  they  had 
ieiC?T«d  expressly  on  the  23d  Article,  that 
of  Vftfie^s  testimony.  Strafford  divined 
pretty  well  what  they  were  at,  and  was 
tVfH  with  them  ;  he  applied  for  the  like 
■eraiimon  himself  on  some  articles.  A 
long  debate  followed :  the  Lords  adjourn* 
•d«  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  if 
mm  tide  bad  the  liberty,  the  other  ought 
to  hmfe  it  as  well,  it  was  a  plain  simple 
fhem  of  fairness  that  common  decency  re- 
ared ;  neverthelesn  it  was  the  first  that 
Ittd  been  vhown,  and  it  perfectly  flaber- 
guaed  the  Commons.  A  storm  ensued  ; 
dM  Court  was  in  an  uproar.  Upon  a  self- 
mdeot  point  of  honesty  and  common  sense 
ihftt  it  Ofight  to  have  shamed  a  savage  not 
lo  Me,  the  Commons  wrangled  and  fought 
fiik»  men  in  extremity  ;  at  last  they  con> 
■rated  to  the  decision,  if  Strafford  would 
wmm  Us  Aiticles  on  which  bo  had  addi- 


tional witnesses  to  call  up.  They  suspect- 
ed he  had  none,  and  thought  they  had 
caught  him  in  his  feint  j  for  to  have  named 
Articles  where  no  fres^h  witnesses  were  in 
reality  forthcoming,  was  a  too  hazardoua 
game  to  play.  Nevertheless,  Strafford  pro- 
ceeded to  name  a  first,  a  second,  a  third,  a 
fourth ;  there  were  more  coming,  when 
tbe  gathered  wrath  of  the  Commons  burst 
like  a  thunder-cloud:  they  rose  in  a  fury 
on  both  sides,  and  with  the  shout  of 
'*  Withdraw  !  withdraw!  withdraw!*'  got 
all  to  their  feet,  on  with  their  hats,  cocked 
their  beavers  in  the  King's  sight.  The 
Court  was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  ;  and 
tbe  outbreak  of  malignant,  of  diabolical 
passion  was  so  terrible,  that  if  StraflTord 
had  not  slipped  away  to  his  barge  on  the 
first  beginning  of  it,  he  seemed  literally  in 
danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  on  the  spot, 
and  leaving  the  dark  Silain  of  his  blood 
upon  tbe  pavement  of  Westminster  Hall. 
Out  rushed  the  Commons  with  the  impet- 
uosity of  wi!d  beasts  and  maniacs,  leav- 
ing the  King  and  Lorfis  to  take  themselves 
orifas  they  pleased,  and  proceeded  to  their 
House,  And  now  "  We  have  gone  too 
far  to  retire,"  was  tbe  word  :  Here  we  are 
al  home,  and  can  do  what  we  please  j  here 
we  reign  the  great  Commons  of  England, 
the  new  dynasty  of  force  ;  we  must  do 
something  if  we  are  to  establish  ourselves  ; 
we  must  strike  a  blow  ;  we  must  show  the 
world  what  we  are.- — The  bill  of  Strafford's 
attainder  was  resolved  on.  Strafibrd  had 
foiled  them,  driven  them  out  of  Court,  and 
that  was  their  retaliation. 

It  now  appeared  what  the  purpose  was 
of  the  suspicious  request  to  the  lords: 
viz.,  to  bring  legally  home  the  words  de- 
posed to  by  Vane,  by  the  addition  of  a 
second  witness,  or  what  they  chose  to  call 
such,  to  tbe  same  words*  Mr,  Pym  rose 
and  explained,  that  being  on  a  visit  a  few 
months  before  with  the  younger  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  they  two  were  mourning  and  sighing 
together  on  the  sad  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  oppxessiou  of  afflicted  pat- 
riots J  that  Sir  Harry  Vane  said  he  could 
show  him  a  paper  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  still  worse  was  in  store-^a  cer* 
tain  note  of  his  father's  of  what  passed  at 
a  council  meetint^.  The  note  seen,  they 
thought  a  copy  might  some  day  he  of  usej 
but  was  such  a  proceeding  allowable  1  Sit 
Harry  Vane  was  delicate,  Pym  was  pat- 
riotic. Sir  Harry  Vane's  delicacy  hud 
yielded  after  a  struggle  to  Pyni's  patriot- 
ism— be  (Pym)  bad  taken  a  copy,  which 
be  now  laid  before  the  House.  The  mys- 
terious document  ran^ — "  What  was  now  to 


be  done  I  since  pnrltament  had  refused  9up- 
plies  1  L.  Lt  Ir. — Absolved  (rotn  rules  of 
government,  prosecule  the  war  rigorously 
— an  army  in  Ireland  to  subdue  this  king- 
dom. A.  B.  C.  G. — ^aome  sharp  expres- 
sions against  parliaments,  Herce  advice  to 
the  King."  It  required  no  great  decypher- 
ing  10  discover  that  the  former  was  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelaiid,  the  latter  the 
Archbishop  of  Canleibury's  grace.  And 
here,  said  Pyra,  is  our  second  witness;  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how— if  he  meant  the 
paper  itself,  paper  is  no  person,  and  there- 
fore no  witness  ;  if  he  meant  Sir  Harry 
Vfine,  he  was  the  same  witness  as  before. 
But  this  was  not  a  moment  for  metaphys- 
ics. 

Up  then  rose  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger, 
"  in  some  seeming  disorder," — considering 
the  communication  he  was  going  to  make, 
one  would  not  have  imagined  it  necessary 
to  feign  a  blush — he  would  tell  the  Hotise 
how  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  valu- 
able note*  His  father  had  sent  him  to  un- 
lock some  chests  of  family  papers;  he  saw 
with  the  rest  a  red  velvet  cabinH ;  he  fell 
curious  to  know  what  was  in  that  red  vcl- 
v^i  cabinet  j  he  must  have  the  key  of  that 
red  velvet  cabinet  to  look  for  more  family 
papers ;  the  key  sent  from  the  nnsuspect* 
ing  father,  wimt  should  ho  stumble  on  but 
this  note— a  curious  note  ;  he  took  a  copy 
of  it  on  the  spot ;  very  curious  indeed — he 
shoived  it  to  Pym  afterwards, — Alas,  young 
Sir  Harry  V^aue  was  afraid  his  patriotism 
had  got  him  into  dillculties,  and  lost  him 
the  aifection  of  a  father  for  ever. 

Old  Sir  Harry  Vane  rose  up,  also  "  in 
much  pretty  confusion,"  professing  to  be 
exceedingly  indignant,  and  w^ounded  to  the 
quick — Young  gentleman,  you  oaght  not 
to  have  done  tbis — you  have  injured  my 
character  irreparably — I  am  very  angry 
with  you,  and  1  shall  frown* — And  there- 
upon the  father  frowned,  and  looked  ex- 
ceedingly indignant  and  black.  A  variety 
of  *' passionate  gestures"  passed  between 
the  two  actors,  killing  glances  were  ex- 
changed ;  and  it  would  require  the  pencil 
of  a  Hogarth  to  do  justice  to  the  exuding 
hypocrisy,  the  shining  glutinous  knavery 
of  the  scene.  The  House  carried  on  sym- 
pathetically the  fraud  [  stroked,  and  sooth- 
ed, and  patted  **  the  young  gentleman," 
and  enjoined,  by  formal  vote,  the  father  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  son. 

The  Commons  once  started  and  set  go* 
ing,  rushed  upon  that  wild  and  unconsti- 
tutional career,  which,  to  the  eye  of  im- 
partial history,  stamps  with  unreality  all 
their  previous  professions,  and    entirely  \ 


abandons  the  ground  of  law  to  their  oppo- 
nents. A  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy was  soon  the  appendage,  a  proud 
and  honorable  one  to  Strafford,  of  the  act 
of  attainder:  another  bill,  in  plain  palpable 
violation  of  the   whole  framework  of  the 
State  followed,  for  making  thai  parliament 
indissoluble  except   by  themselves.     The 
mask  of   constitutionalism    w^as  torn   00*; 
daring,  reckless  innovation  was  proclaim- 
ed ;  and  had  a  royal   army  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded   to   action,   Charles    might    justly 
have  pleaded  the  defence  of  the  established 
laws  of  the  country  for  taking  the  step*    It 
may  be  interesting  to   those  who  regard 
this   parliament    as    the    founders   of    our 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  to  be  reminded 
of  another  fact  or  two*     The  eighteenth 
charge  upon  which  death  was  demanded 
on  Strafford  w^as,  that  he  had  actually  con- 
nived at  the  existence  of  Roman  Catholic 
Chapels   in   Ireland,    and    allowed  Roman 
Catholics  to  use   their  own   form  of  wor- 
ship;   that   he  had   reduced   the  fines  im- 
posed on  account  of  their  religion,  and  ac- 
tually tolerated  them  in  the  army.     These 
first   discoverers   and    institutors    of    the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience,  formally  peti- 
tioned  Charles   in   their    House    for    tbe 
death    of   an    unfortunate    Komish   priest, 
purely  on   account   of   his   religion ;    the 
very  first  instance  in  history  in  which  such 
punishment  had  been  put  on  that  exclusive 
ground.     The  no  popery  cry,  so  loathed 
by  the  advocates  of  freedom  now,  was  car- 
ried to  the   highest  pilch,  and  the  House 
made  itself  a  stage  of  the  lowest  farce  ex- 
hibitions on  the  subject.     While  a  report 
on   the   increase  of  popery  in  the  country 
was  reading  before  tbe  House,  two  large 
fat  county  members,  happening  to  be  sit- 
ting together  on  a  rickety  board,  it  broke 
with  a  loud  crack.     An  honorable  gentle- 
man,  Sir  John   Wray  by  name,   swore  he 
smelt  gunpowder,  and  rushed  out  into  the 
lobby  followed  by  a  whole  crowd  of  mem- 
bers y  the  people  in  the  lobby  rtished  into 
the  streets,  shouting  that  the  House  was 
blown  up,  and  every  body  killed  :  the  alarm 
was  carried  by  water  into  the  city :  train- 
ed bands  came  up  with  the  beat  of  drum, 
and  were  surprised  to  see  the  parliament 
house  still  standing.      Mr.  Hollis  went  up 
with  an  address  of  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords  on  the  subject  of  tliis  apprehended 
increase  of  popery,  in  which,  with  the  or- 
dinary puritanical  cant,  so  well  taken  ofi* 
by  Scott,  the  House  of  Commons  was  com* 
pared  rather  indiscriminately  to  the  fig*tree 
that   had   not  yet  produced  fruit,  and  to 
Elijah  who  was  carried  up  by  a  whirlwifid| 


§mi  the  kin^s  advisers  to  the  locusts  and 
IP  Ahitophcl 

Tli6  bill  of  attainder  set  going,  the  Com- 
mons reiuroed  to  WestminBier  Hall^pro- 
fuMg  ihenisclves  no  longer  accusers^  but 
j«d|ret*  With  an  inimitable  life  and  grace, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  spectator,  StraOord 
made  before  an  audience  pledged  to  his 
destroction,  a  farewell  defence  too  weli 
kooim  to  he  here  quoted.  Toward  the 
MMiclaston,  alluding  to  hia  children,  those 
4emr  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  had  left 
kiii|  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife 
nuliad  vifidly  across  his  mind  ;  for  a  short 
timm  he  was  unable  to  speak  ;  the  tears 
fell  dowtif  and  he  bad  only  strength,  when 
ke  resumed,  for  another  sentence.     *^  You 

1  pardon  my  infirmity  j  something  I 
uld  have  added,  but  am  not  able  ;  there- 
fore let  it  pass.  Now,  my  lords,  for  my- 
self; I  have  been,  by  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  taught  that  the  afHlctions  of 
tkts  present  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 

Cred  to  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
fcafier*  And  80,  my  lords,  even  so, 
viib  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  freely  sub- 
mit myself  to  your  judgment,  and  whether 
that  jodgment  be  for  life  or  death,  Te  Deum 
Imdmmus"  With  upraised  eyes  he  added, 
•*/•  !€,   Domine^  confulo^  ne  confundar  in 

Pym  answered  him  with  the  flowing 
kardeped  rhetoric  of  an  old  spokesman  of 
Jke  House,  which  failed  him  however  re- 
kabiy,  when  he  came  to  reply  to  some 
s  af  that  morning's  defence.  He  broke 
i9wn^  became  confused,  looked  foolish, 
wtd  fumbled  among  his  papers ;  showing, 
iQMtwIiat  to  the  entertainment  of  Straf- 
*a  frieods,  that  however  line  might  be 
|if€ meditated  flash,  he  could  not  help 
log  where  it  ended  and  the  real  ex- 
ipera  began. 

^ee  word  on  Mr.  Hallam*s  defence  of 
bill*  It  is  a  questionable  attempt  to 
at  once  his  credit  as  a  lawyer,  and  in- 
'p  his  full  resentment  as  a  partisan.  He 
iai|iel1ed  to  allow  the  illegality  of  judg- 
Scimflbrd  by  act  of  attainder,  but  he 
in  obliquely  a  saving  clause,  that 
Lords  V oied  juJicialli/*  This  is  mere 
ip9cial  pleading.  The  Lords  received  the 
tUi  from  iho  Commons ;  they  passed  the 
UJ^  ftnd  sent  it  up  for  the  royal  sanction. 
1b  whfti  particular  form  they  gave  their 
fpto,  Aomm  not  signify  the  least ;  they  acted 
t0  a  bouse  of  parliament,  and  not  as  a 
I  VV^estminster  Hall  was  over  and 
with«  it  is  self-evident  that  when 
Iht  omofpot^nce  of  the  legislature  decides 
•  Doifitj  it  ipi^fKiQ  removea  it  from  the 
Voi^m.  Ko.L        3 


decision  of  the  court  of  justice:  the  latter 
being  only  the  medium  through  which  the 
legislative  authority  acts,  it  necessarily 
ceases  when  that  authority  acts  immediate- 
ly. The  reluctant  candor  ihtit  first  makes 
a  necessary  admission,  and  then  steals  it 
back  by  such  a  sophism,  is  unworthy  of  a 
respectable  historian.  Mr.  Hullam,  we 
may  add,  seems  ultimately  to  repose  in  the 
notion  of  a  summary  national  justice,  of 
which  we  shall  only  remark,  that,  if  a 
nation,  when  it  wonts  more  liberty  than  it 
has  had  in  past  ages,  has  a  right  to  destroy 
the  man  who  opposes  the  claim,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  an  individual  who  wants 
to  have  more  money,  may  not  exercise  the 
same  right,  and  cut  the  first  man's  throat 
who  refuses  to  stand  and  deliver.  It  was 
unnecessary  (hat  Mr.  Hal  lam  should  com- 
bine weak  reasoning  with  bad  morals,  and 
use  the  arts  of  a  sophist,  when  he  had  in 
reserve  the  doctrine  of  a  barbarian. 

The  inevitable  downward  conrse  only 
now  remained,  which  rude  power  could 
dictate  to  the  semblnnce  of  a  government 
and  a  constitution.     The  bill  of  attainder 

Eassed  the  Commons,  and  went  up  to  the 
pords,  accompanied  with  the  formidable 
hint  which  6fty-six  names  of  Strafford ian 
members  who  voted  against  the  bill,  posted 
up  and  cursed  by  inftiriate  mobs,  would 
suggest  to  a  poor  frightened  upper  house. 
A  melancholy  humble  visit  of  Charles  to 
the  Lords,  begging  only  for  Strafford's  life, 
offering  perpetual  banishment,  imprison- 
ment, any  thing  to  purchase  simple  exist- 
ence— the  feeblest  tone  that  monarch  ever 
had  assumed  before  a  country,  brought  a 
storm  about  llieir  ears  that  quite  over- 
whelmed them :  boisterous  crowds  besieged 
the  House,  and  dogged  every  peer  in  the 
streets  with  the  cry  of  justice,  justice^  jus- 
tice I  Slrafford^s  friends  stayed  away  be- 
cause they  could  do  him  no  good,  the 
bishops  stayed  away  because  they  would 
not  vote  on  a  question  of  blood— the  bill 
passed  the  Lords,  and  went  up  to  the  king. 
He  received  it  on  the  Saturday  evening,  all 
Sunday  he  was  in  an  agonizing  suspense. 
A  note  from  Strafford  in  the  Tower  arrived 
— set  your  conscience  at  liberty,  it  said, 
remove  this  unfortunate  thing  out  of  the 
way,  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you, 
than  all  the  world  can  do  besides.  So  ge- 
nerous an  offer  it  was  shocking'  to  think  of 
making  use  of,  still  it  showed  that  Straf- 
ford saw  his  difHculties.  Could  he  save 
him  1  was  it  possible  f  Would  his  veto  be 
of  any  use  1  Charles  said  not  \  Strafford 
himself  seemed  to  say  not  j  would  he  not 
forgive  bim,  nay,  feel  for,  pity  him,  in  bit 


extremity  1  Still,  thotigli  xi  veto  would  do 
Strafford  do  good,  was  he  not  bound  to 
give  it  on  Ais  own  ac county  and  to  free  his 
own  conscience  \  He  summoned  the  judges 
— was  the  bill  law]  yes,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  law,  that  they  could  say,  the 
fads  of  the  case  were  out  of  iheir  province. 
He  consulted  the  bishops  present  on  the 
point  of  casuistry,  and  u'qs  told  by  Williams 
thai  he  had  two  coi^sciences,  a  public  and 
a  private  one  :  one  man  only  at  the  council- 
board,  who  did  honor  to  the  patronage  of 
Laud,  told  him  plainly  what  he  should  do. 
*VSir,''  said  Juxon,  ^^  if  your  conscience  is 
against  it^  do  not  consent."  It  was  the 
voice  of  truth,  though  it  spoke  alone,  and 
had  Charles  listened  to  it,  could  he  have 
made  the  venture,  faced  a  ra^in^  country, 
leapt  at  once  down  the  monstrous  jaws 
wide  open  to  devour  him — it  would  have 
been  far  better  than  what  he  did  certainly, 
but  it  was  a  terrific  thing  to  do*  Poor 
Charles,  after  stru^jgling  through  the  long, 
long  day^al  last  breathlessand  spent, yielded 
to  importunity  ;  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing he  called  for  the  warrant  for  SlrafloTd's 
execution,  and  moistened  the  parchment 
with  his  tears  as  he  wrote  his  signature. 
Strafford  was  (old  to  prepare  himself  for 
death  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

All  was  now  over— the  statesman's  life 
with  its  troubles,  conflicis,  commotions — 
the  magniiicent  storm  was  spent,  and  Straf- 
ford had  one  brief  awful  pause  before  tlie 
world  closed  upon  him  for  even  Year 
after  year^  and  hour  after  hour  lo  the  last, 
the  intensity  and  excitement  of  his  career 
had  increased,  had  within  and  around  him 
fjuickcned,  like  tropical  nature,  into  a  glow- 
ing  multiplied  life,  an  overflowing  luxuri- 
ance, brilliancy  and  play  of  mind  j  and  now 
in  a  moment  every  thought  had  its  quietus, 
and  all  was  midniorht  s5t illness  within  the 
prison  walls,  But  the  same  high  temper 
and  finish  of  character,  which  had  ever 
made  him  see  and  bend  to  his  position,  what- 
ever  it  was,  bore  him  through  his  last  short 
slaEre,  as  nobly  as  it  had  borne  him  to  it : 
now  that  he  could  work  no  more,  he  re- 
posed, and  life  over  addressed  himself  to 
death.  Do  we  not  mistake  indeed  the 
temper  of  great  minds  all  along,  when  we 
imagine  that  because  they  devote  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  life,  they  are  there- 
fore devoted  to  life !  Rather  should  we 
not  say  that  they  adopt  that  mode  o^ getting 
through  it  ?  Some  trial  meets  all  men,  ad- 
versity the  pampered,  neglect  the  proud, 
occupation  the  indolent,  and  life  itself 
the  great.  The  big  ardent  mind  must  be 
daiDg  something,  or  it  pines  and  dies,  mutt 
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be  filling  up  the  awkward  void,  storing  time 
with  acts,  and  making  life  subslantiah  But 
lake  away  life,  and  the  worldly  principle  is 
over ;  they  are  no  longer  bound  to  it,  than 
ihey  exist  in  it,  they  do  not  regret  the  loss 
of  that  which  they  only  spent  because  they 
had,  or  love  the  rude  unsightly  material 
which  their  skill  and  labor  moulded.  Life 
the  simple  animal  or  passive  they  never 
knew  or  fell  or  had  ;  nature  gave  them  not 
the  sense  or  organ  which  relishes  the  mere 
pleasure  of  being  alive  j  they  never  thought 
of  life  itself,  but  only  of  its  opportunities; 
and  death  will  occupy,  absorb,  content 
them,  if  death  is  all  they  have  to  think  of. 

From  the  first  moment,  resigned  and  at 
home  with  his  fate,  Strafford  experienced 
in  full  alt  that  inward  strength  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  unconscious  religion  of 
a  noble  life;  a  career  of  high  motives  and 
great  ends  told  ;  essential  heroism  passed 
by  a  natural  transition  from  its  active  to  its 
passive  slate,  and  the  mind  which  had 
pushed  and  strained,  and  schemed  and  bat- 
tled while  it  could,  melted  into  tenderness 
when  the  strife  was  over.  He  was  no  man 
to  delude  himself  into  a  superficial  and  un- 
real frame  of  mind,  or  fancy  religious  feel- 
ing which  he  had  not:  his  old  chaplain  Dr, 
Carr  said,  he  was  the  most  rigid  self-exam- 
iner and  scrutinizer  of  his  own  motives  he 
ever  knew:  yet  the  entire  freedom  with 
which  he  felt  himself  forgive  his  enemies, 
destroyers,  and  all  the  world — that  power 
of  all  others  the  test  of  ihe  spiritual,  and 
so  defined  in  gospel  law,  now  comforted 
him  greatly,  showing  that  God  had  not  left 
him  to  his  own  strength  when  he  could  sol- 
idly do  that  which  was  above  it.  He  lifted 
a  natural  upward  eye  heavenwards,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  during  the  time,  which  his 
family  affairs  left  him,  in  religious  exerci- 
ses with  his  chaplain  and  Archbishop  Ush- 
er. Usher  told  Laud  that,  for  a  layman,  he 
was  the  best  instructed  person  in  divinity 
he  ever  k^ew^ 

Earthly  trials  however  had  not  quite  end- 
ed ;  and  even  this  short  interval  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sad  intelligence  of  Wandes- 
ford,  who  had  languished  and  died  broken- 
hearted in  consequence  of  the  recent 
events; — a  mournful  testimonial  of  his  af- 
fection to  send  to  cheer  his  patron^s  prison. 
Strafford  shed  tears  over  his  old  friend, 
whom  he  was  just  going  to  follow*  He 
was  pre-eminently  a  fascinating  person  to 
those  he  was  intimate  with ;  they  were  »f« 
fected  almost  like  lovers  over  his  loss,  and 
grieved  and  sickened  as  if  some  mysterious 
fibre  of  their  oivn  life  were  broken.  Rad* 
clitTe  sufiered  b  great  change  after  Stiftf* 
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ford^t  lieatB-^Tf^wSTaaBeS  to  write  his 
life  when  be  died,  and  excused  himself  with 
«fe«t   simplicity*   on   this   score.     He  had 
bren  a  diilerent  man  ever  since  that  event, 
i^as^'^  grown  lazy  and   idle,   and   his  mind 
much  enfeebled,"" — "  When  I  lost  my  lord,  I 
I  lo5l   a  friend — ^such  a  friend  as  1   do  not  i 
Uimk  any  man  hath^  perhaps  never  man  j 
had   the  like — a  treasure  which  no  earthly 
can  couDtervailf  so  excellent  a  friend, 
I  sa  roucli  mine  ;  he  never  had  anything 
possession    and    power    which   he 
loo  good  for  his  friends  f    he   was 
^weary  to  take  pains  for  his  friends." 
Some  private  and   family   business  was  i 
•ettird  with  his  characteristic  coolness  and 
detfvatch,  parting   instruction    sent   to  his 
ciiildreni  and  farewells  to  friends.     A  beau-  i 
lafitl  pathetic  note  from  KadcHffe,  brought  { 
b  ftfiawer  many  thanks  for  the  comfort  of 
]»— ajl  freely  granted  (a  blessing  for  Rad- 
dUTeV  son  ;)  and  God  deliver  you  out  of 
tUa  wicked  world,  according  to  the  inno- 
ceoee  that  is  tn  you.    And  to  his  young  boy 
ba  wrote : 

*»My  denrest  WilL^Theae  are  the  last  lines 
^  are  to  receive  from  a  father  that  tenderly 
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you. 


Sweet  Will^— Be  careful  to  lake  the  advice 
friends  which  are  by  me  desired  to  ad- 
you  for  your  education.  Serve  God  Ml- 
ffotlj  niomine  and  evening,  find  recommend 
punrlf  onto  flini,  and  hav^^  Hirn  before  your 
■yw  ta  all  your  ways.  With  na tie nr<  hear  the 
JMUuctiooiJ  of  those  fn'ends  1  leave  with  you, 
mi  diligently  follow  their  counsel :  for,  lilf  the 
liaie  Ihtit  you  corno  to  have  experience  in  the 
aatliif  it  mil  be  uxr  more  safe  to  trust  to  tlicir 
ftdgmtnis  than  your  own. 

<*Luao  notthetime  of  your  youth  ;  hot  patlinr 
ihoK  Msetlfl  <^  virtue  ancf  knowk^dge  which  may 
be  of  tiae  Id  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends 
fcr  tba  fiMt  of  your  life.  Ami  ihat  tliin  may  be 
letter  ejected*  attend  thereunto  with  pa- 
and  Uc  fcure  to  correct  and  refrain  your- 
fhyisi  anger.  Sull'er  not  sorrow  to  cast  you 
D ;  bnU  with  cheerfulness  and  good  courage. 
g»  OQ  th^  race  you  have  to  run  in  all  tobriety 
tmf  &111I1*  Be  sure,  with  nu  hallowed  care  to 
1^.-,-.  «.  *.,►--♦  i.nr..  Ji  theconmiandmenlsof  Godj 
Ki  I  J  ncg'lecl  them  in  the  kual 

Ai^^  .,  -     '  >  you  come  to  forget  them 

or  ihe  heart  of  a  man  is  deceit- 
Tr.  And  in  all  your  duties  and 
'  ;od,  rather  perform  them 
\  for  God  loves  a  cheerful 
let  it  be  directed  ac- 
;1  be  taught  by  those, 
vllicfiArc^  M  Cjud'sChiirih  the  proper  teachers] 
la^^er  tlmn  that  you  ehould  ever  either  fancy 
^  10  J ,  '       '     led  by  men  that  are  singu- 

lis ^  ti  ^i^d  dchght  to  go  ways  of 

One  recnmrkiible  inetruction,  which  he  left 
MjoimI  hictii  ttioold  be  mentioned — ^Ubat 
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he  foresaw  tnat  ruin  w^as  J 

the  revenues  of  the  church  j  and  that,  per- 
haps, they  might  be  shared  amongst  the  no- 
bility and  gentry;  but  I  charge  you  never 
to  meddle  with  any  of  it;  for  the  curse  of 
God  will  follow  all  those  that  meddle  with 
such  a  thing/'  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  love  for  the  Church  more  sol- 
idly than  by  words*  A  mysterious  visit 
from  his  brother-in-law>  Mr.  Denzil  Hollia, 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Commons, 
intimated  to  him  authoritatively  that  he  was 
yet  safe,  if  he  would  but  pledge  himself  to 
advice  the  king  to  give  up  episcopacy. — 
From  what  parlies  this  ofler  really  came, 
does  not  exactly  appear.  It  may  have  a  me 
from  the  middle  party  in  the  House*  It  may 
have  been  only  an  attempt  on  HolHs*s  own 
part  to  save  a  relation  by  extracting  some 
concession  which  might  be  urged  to  his  ad- 
vantage. It  may  have  been  a  trick  of  hia 
enemies  to  disgrace  him,  of  which  Hollia 
was  made  the  unwitting  medium.  What- 
ever it  was,  Strafford  met  it  with  an  answer 
worthy  of  hinn,  that  **  he  would  not  buy  his 
life  at  fio  dear  a  rate ;"  and  the  incident 
comes  in  curiously,  as  a  last  mark  connect- 
ing his  fate  with  tlic  cause  of  religion  and 
I  be  Church. 

The  evening  of  Tuesday  sugo-ested 
thoughts  for  bis  passage  to  tbe  scaffold  the 
following  morning.  Archbishop  Laud  had 
been  his  fellow-prisoner  in  the  Tower  all 
along,  and  was  now  waiting  in  his  cell  to 
receive  the  same  sentence  :  travellers  on 
the  same  road,  they  had  come  to  the  same 
journey*8  end  j  the  fast  friends,  the  sympa- 
thizrng  slaiesmen,  fellow-cliampions  oi  the 
Church,  reformers,  enthusiasts,  master  spir- 
its, holy  man  and  hero^  ghostly  father  and 
obedient  son — they  had  held  firm  to  one 
another  in  life,  and  in  death  they  were  not 
divided.  They  were  come  to  a  poor  earth- 
ly reward  of  their  labors— a  sad  end  of  all 
those  letters  so  full  of  life,  hope,  buoyancy 
and  animation — those  halloos  that  flew 
across  the  Channel,  those  spirit-stirring 
thoughts  which  doubled  the  warmth  in  each 
breast  by  the  connmunicalion^sad  end  of 
a  policy  which  had  in  view  the  restoration  of 
a  Church  and  kingdom,  sad  end  indeed  of 
*'  Thorough."  Strafford  wanted  to  see 
Laud  just  once  more,  to  take  a  last  fare- 
wells and  asked  leave  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  for  a  short  interview  with  his 
fellow-prisoner.  The  lieutenant  said  it  wai 
impossible  without  the  leave  of  parliament. 
"  You  shall  hear  all  that  passes,  said  Straf- 
ford with  plnyful  sarcasm  ;  it  is  too  late  for 
him  lo  plot  heresie,  or  me  to  plot  treason  ** 
The   lieutenant   repeated  his  refusal,  but 
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wished  Strafford  to  send  to  Parliatncnt  for| 
leave.  Strafford  would  not  hear  of  that —  ] 
no  ;  parlianieDt  had  done  with  him,  and  he 
had  done  with  parliament.  **  I  have  gotten 
my  despatch  from  them,  and  will  trouble 
them  no  more.  But  my  lord/'  he  added, 
lurning^  to  Usher  who  was  by,  **What  I 
should  have  spoken  to  my  Lord's  Grace  of 
Canterbury  is  this:  you  shall  desire  the 
Archbishop  to  lend  me  his  prayers  this 
night,  and  to  give  me  his  blessing  when  I 
go  abroad  to-morrow,  and  to  be  at  his  win- 
dow, that  by  my  last  farewell  i  may  give 
him  thanks  for  this  and  all  other  his  former 
favors*"  The  message  was  delivered  to 
Laud— he  replied  he  would  do  the  first,  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  second. 

All  London  was  out  the  next  morning, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  people  lined  the 
avenues  to  the  Tower,  eager  to  witness  the 
behavior  of  the  great,  once  dreaded  minis- 
ter on  the  scaflbld.  Strafford  left  his  room, 
accompanied  by  the  lieutenant  and  ofBcers 
of  the  Tower,  and  set  out  on  the  funeral 
march*  As  he  passed  under  Laud's  window 
he  slopped — no  Laud  appeared  ;  he  turned 
to  the  lieutenant, — might  he  be  allowed  to 
make  his  reverence  at  any  rate  to  the  dead 
wall  which  hid  the  Archbishop  from  his 
eyes  1  Meantime  Laud,  apprised  of  his  ap- 
proach, showed  himself  at  the  window  j 
Strafford  bowed  to  the  earth — My  lord, 
your  prayers  and  your  i/iessing :  the  oul- 
stretched  arms  of  the  aged  premie  bestow- 
ed both,  but,  overcome  by  grief,  his  utter- 
ance failed,  and  he  fell  backward  in  a  swoon. 

Strafford  J  himself,  to  the  last  showed  the 
genuine  characteristics  of  bis  nature;  as, 
leaving  the  Tower  gates,  he  encountered 
the  mob  with  wild  staring  eyes  concentra- 
ted upon  him.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
instantly  portending  mischief  from  their 
looks  and  numbers,  desired  Strafford  to  en- 
ter a  coach,  **  for  fear  they  should  rush  in 
upon  him  and  tear  him  in  pieces."  But 
Strafford  had  all  his  life  looked  people  in  the 
face»  and  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  en> 
counter  now — he  would  not  hear  of  a  coach. 
"No,"  he  said,  *^ master  lieutenant,  I  dare 
look  death  in  the  face,  and  I  hope  the  pco* 
pie  too  ;  have  you  a  care  that  f  do  not  es* 
cape,  and  1  care  not  how  I  die,  whether  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  or  the  madness 
and  fury  of  the  people^ — if  that  may  give 
them  better  content,  it  is  all  one  to  me."^ — 
And  so  singular  and  incomprehensible  is 
the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  in 
great  emergencies — that  morning  dissipa- 
ted the  illnesses  of  a  life,  producing  one  of 
those  sudden  lightings  up  of  the  animal 

tnse,  which  are  not  altogether  strange  to 


medical  science  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  suffered  from  long  infirmity*  The  hour 
of  death,  which  has  the  mysterious  power 
sometimes  of  restorinir  even  the  lost  faculty 
of  reason,  transformed  Strafford  all  at  once 
into  a  strong,  healthy  man :  and  now,  full 
master  of  himself,  wound  up  to  the  highest 
tone  of  body  and  mind,  and  Strafford  all  over 
and  complete,  he  acted  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold  the  epitome  of  his  life.  There  was 
no  sullenness  or  defiance  any  more  than 
timidity  in  his  behavior,  as  he  marched,  a 
spectator  says,  like  a  general  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  with  open  countenance  and 
lofty  courtesy  bowed  to  the  gazing  crowds 
as  he  passed  along.  Was  it  not  a  tacit  mode 
of  saying,  *^  People,  misled,  mistaken,  I  ac- 
quit you  J  I  blame  not  you  ;  you  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  this  scene  :  1  have  never  had 
any  quarrel  with  you,  nor  would  you  have 
had  with  me,  had  not  deeper,  subtler  heads 
than  youra,  been  at  work.  All  my  life  I 
have  been  your  friend  ;  I  have  had  your 
good  in  my  eye :  the  poor  have  been  my  fa- 
vorites, and  I  have  stood  up  for  them  against 
the  rich  oppressor  :  my  nrm  has  been  lifted 
tip  against  the  noble  and  the  great,  but  never 
against  you  ;  and  not  you,  but  your  betters 
have  now  conspired  against  me."  The  mob 
behaved  with  respectful  silence,  and  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  or  a  finger  raised  against 
him  as  he  passed  along;. 

Having  mounted  the  scaffold,  where 
Archbishop  Usher,  the  Earl  of  Cleveland, 
his  brother  Sir  George  Wenlworth,  and  oth- 
er friends,  were  present  to  receive  him,  he 
begged  the  people  to  listen  while  he  spoke 
a  few  words. 

"  My  Lord  Primate  oflreland,  and  all  my 
Lords,  and  the  rest  of  these  noble  gentle- 
men, it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have 
your  Lordships  by  me  this  day,  because  I 
have  been  known  to  you  a  long  time,  and  I 
now  desire  to  be  heard  a  few  words. 

'*  I  come  here,  my  Lords,  to  pay  my  last 
debt  to  sin,  which  is  death,  and,  through 
the  mercies  of  God,  to  rise  again  to  eter- 
nal glory. 

**  My  Lords,  if  I  may  use  a  few  words,  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  great  courtesy  from  you. 
I  come  here  to  submit  to  the  judgment  that 
is  passed  against  me  ;  I  do  it  with  a  very 
quiet  and  contented  mind:  I  do  freely  for- 
give all  the  world  j  a  forgiveness  not  from 
the  teeth  outward,  but  from  my  heart ;  I 
speak  it  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
before  whom  I  stand,  that  there  is  not  a  dis- 
pleasing thought  that  ariseth  in  me  against 
any  man.  1  thank  God,  1  say  truly,  my  con- 
science bears  me  witness,  that  in  all  the 
honor  1  had  to  serve  his  Majesty,  I  bad  col 
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any  intentioQ  in  my  heart  but  what  did  aim 
at  the  joint  and  individual  prosperity  of  the 
king  and  his  people,  although  it  be  my  ill 
lot  to  be  misconstrued.  I  am  not  the  first 
man  that  hath  sufiered  in  this  kind  ;  it  ii  a 
common  portion  that  befalls  men  in  this  life. 
Righteous  judgment  shall  be  hereafter: 
here  we  are  subject  to  error  and  misjudg- 
iog  one  another." 

And  after  answering  the  charges  of  des- 
potism and  popery,  he  concluded — '*  I  de- 
sire  heartily  to  be  forgiven  if  any  rude  or 
uoadvised  words  or  deeds  have  passed  from 
me,  and  desire  all  your  prayers  ;  and  so, 
my  Lord,  farewell,  and  farewell  all  things 
ia  this  world.  The  Lord  strengthen  my 
filth  and  give  me  confidence  and  assurance 
in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  trust  in 
God  we  shall  all  meet  to  live  eternally  in 
heaven,  and  receive  the  accomplishment  of 
all  happiness ;  where  every  tear  shall  be 
wiped  from  our  eyes  and  sad  thoughts  from 
oar  hearts.  And  so  God  bless  this  kingdom, 
and  Jesus  have  mercy  on  my  soul." 

*^Then  turning  himself  about,  he  saluted 
all  the  noblemen,  and  took  a  solemn  leave 
of  all  considerable  persons  on  the  scaffold, 
^ving  them  his  hand. 

"  And  after  that  he  said — *  Gentlemen,  I 
would  say  my  prayers,  and  I  entreat  you  all 
to  pray  with  me  and  for  me.'  Then  his  chap- 
lain, Dr.  Carr,  laid  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  upon  the  chair  before  him,  as  he 
kneeled  down  ;  on  which  he  prayed  almost 
aqnarter  of  an  hour,  and  repeated  the  twen- 
ty-fifth psalm  ;  then  he  prayed  as  long  or 
ionsrer  without  a  book,  and  ended  with  the 
Lord^ft  Prayer.  Then  standing  up,  he  spied 
his  brother.  Sir  George  Wentworth,  and  cal- 
led him  to  him,  and  said,  *  Brother,  we  must 
part :  remember  me  to  my  sister  and  to  my 
wife,  and  carry  my  blessing  to  my  eldest 
too,  and  charge  him  from  me  that  he  fear 
God,  and  continue  an  obedient  son  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  he  approve 
himself  a  faithful  subject  to  the  king  ;  and 
tell  him  that  he  should  not  have  any  private 
grudge  or  revenge  towards  any  concerning 
me ;  and  bid  him  beware  not  to  meddle  with 
Church  livings,  for  that  will  prove  a  moth 
and  canker  to  him  in  his  estate ;  and  wish 
him  to  content  himself  to  be  a  servant  to 
his  country,  as  a  justice  of  peace  in  his 
eoQDty,  not  aiming  at  higher  preferments. 
Convey  my  blessing  also  to  my  daughters 
Anne  and  Arabella:  charge  them  to  fear  and 
serve  God,  and  He  will  bless  them;  not 
forgetting  my  little  infant  that  knows  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil,  and  cannot  speak  for  it- 
self; God  speak  for  it,  and  bless  it.'  Then 
said  he,  *  I  have  done ;  one  stroke  will  make 
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my  wife  husbandless,  my  dear  children  fa- 
therless, and  my  poor  servants  masterless, 
and  separate  me  from  my  dear  brother  and 
all  my  friends  ;  but  let  God  be  to  you  and 
them  all  in  all.' 

'^  After  that,  going  to  take  ofiT  his  doub- 
let, and  make  himself  ready,  he  said,  '  I 
thank  God  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  death,  nor 
daunted  with  any  discouragements  arising 
from  my  fears,  but  do  as  cheerfully  put  on 
my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when 
I  went  to  bed.'  Then  he  put  off  his  doub- 
let, and  wound  up  his  hair  with  his  hands, 
and  put  on  a  white  cap. 

*'  Then  he  called,  *  Where  is  the  man  that 
should  do  this  last  office  V  meaning  the  ex- 
ecutioner: 'call  him  to  me.'  When  he 
came,  and  asked  him  forgiveness,  he  told 
him  he  forgave  him  and  all  the  world.— 
Then  kneeling  down  by  the  block,  he  went 
to  prayer  again  himself,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  kneeling  on  one  side,  the  minister 
on  the  other.  After  prayer,  he  turned  him- 
self to  the  minister,  and  spoke  some  few 
words  softly  with  his  hands  lifted  up.  The 
minister  closed  his  hands  in  his.  Then 
bowing  himself  to  the  earth,  to  lay  down 
his  head  on  the  block,  he  told  the  execu- 
tioner that  he  should  first  lay  down  his  head 
to  try  the  fitness  of  the  block,  and  take  it 
up  again  before  he  Jaid  it  down  for  good 
and  all ;  and  this  he  did.  And  before  he 
laid  it  down  again,  he  told  the  execution- 
er that  he  would  give  him  warning  when 
to  strike  by  stretching  forth  his  hands :  and 
then  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hands.  The  executioner  struck 
off  his  head  at  one  blow ;  then  took  the 
head  up  in  his  hands  and  showed  it  to  all 
the  people  and  said,  *  God  save  the  king !' " 

Thus  perished  a  victim  to  political  and 
religious  violence,  the  malevolence  of  an 
oligarchy,  and,  we  must  add,  the  weakness 
of  a  king  ; — as  great  a  statesman  and  as  no- 
ble a  man  as  ever  England  produced.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  more  with  respect  to 
those  who  ejected  his  destruction  ;  thanks 
to  them  for  having  developed,  even  by  suck 
acts  as  theirs — and  formed,  though  they 
were  but  the  blind  and  brute  instruments 
of  the  work — a  character  which  is  an  hon- 
or to  history.  Thanks  to  them,  and  honor 
to  him.  Honor  to  the  lofty,  the  disinter- 
ested, the  energetic,  the  large  of  mind,  and 
pure  of  aim, — the  statesman  who  had  a 
head  and  a  heart.  Honor  to  him  who  had 
the  courage  in  evil  days  to  defend  the 
Church  against  her  titled  spoilers,  and  make 
a  swelling  aristocracy  feel  the  arm  of  jus- 
tice ;  who  could  despise  men's  affections, 
good  opinions,  flatteries,  all  the  ease  and 
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flutisfflctions  of  a  few  short  days,  and  pass 
through  ibis  world  like  a  field  of  battle. — 
Honor  to  hiin^and  honor  to  alt  who^  In  what* 
ever  garb,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  please 
the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  in  differ- 
ent a^es,  in  peculiar  atmospheres  of  Church 
and  State,  lo  clothe  and  embody  the  one 
eternal,  immutable,  essential  Good,  will  no- 
bly, generously  recognize  that^  and  trample 
upon  all  else, — -will  maintain  the  inherent 
loyally,  supremacy, greatness,  ihe  height  in- 
effable and  power  divine,  the  universal  em- 
pire and  the  adamantine  base  of  that  great 
scheme  for  which  under  varying  aspects  the 
Church  militates  on  earth,  but  which  will 
only  be  seen  in  purity  and  fulness  above* 
Honor  to  all  such,  if  they  effect  their  high 
objects  ;  and  honor  also,  if  throtigh  human 
wilfulness  they  fail.  Their  fall  is  their 
victory,  and  their  death  triumph.  Their 
memory  supports  the  cause  which  their 
lives  failed  to  do,  and  survives — as  may 
Strafford's  still— lo  inspire  some  statesman 
of  a  future  age,  who,  with  a  country  like 
his  to  save  from  moral  barrenness  and  de- 
clension, will  know  how  to  accommodate  an 
example  to  an  altered  st^te  of  things,  and 
embody  its  glorious  spirit  in  a  living  form. 
Strafford  is  a  true  Shaksperian  character, 
containing  all  the  elements  of  high  perfec- 
tion, only  colored  by  n  secular  and  politi- 
cal atmosphere  :  belonging  to  the  w^orld  al- 
though above  it.  The  human  mind  op- 
pears  but  in  its  commencement  here, 
gives  large  promise  and  shows  mighty  pow- 
ers, spreads  its  roots,  and  lays  its  founda- 
tions I  but  looking  up  for  the  rich  foliage 
and  minareted  tower,  a  cloud  intercepts 
our  view,  and  throws  us  back  musing  and 
melancholy  upon  an  imperfect  unfinished 
Slate  of  being.  And  yet  why  may  not  the 
hopeful  and  loving  eye  surmount  in  some 
sort  the  mist,  and  anticipate  the  finish  and 
completion.  The  dark  elemental  gas,  the 
occult  fire,  the  fluid  trickling  from  its 
mournful  cell,  bfue  clayey  Inir,  and  sooly 
mineral,  and  cold  granite  bed,  produce  this 
world  in  which  we  live  and  breathe.  Earth's 
lower  empire  issues  in  her  upper»  and  as  the 
unsightly  riches  of  her  laby  rinihal  womb  en- 
counter the  magic  touch  of  day,  they  spring 
into  new  being,  a  living  glorious  scene  ; 
tree,  herb  and  flower,  and  balmy  breeze  and 
summer  skies,  the  painter's  landscape  and 
the  poet's  dream;  Sabiean  odors,  and  Hes- 
perian fruits,  blest  Araby  and  all  fairy-land  i  y 
appear.  Even  so  in  the  progress  of  moral 
life,  of  human  character.  Mighty  spirits 
appear  and  rush  across  the  field  ;  they  fol- 
low their  mysterious  and  providential  call, 
tbcy  take  their  side  ;  and  when  the  immor- 


tal principle  has  burst  forth  m  zeal  for  some 
heroic  sacred  cause,  and  manifested  to  men 
and  angels  what  they  are,  they  die,  and  lofty 
virtue  calls  aloud  lo  heaven  for  its  spiritual 
and  native  development.  We  wander  here 
amid  the  shadowy  beginnings  of  moral  life, 
the  rough  essences,  the  aboriginal  shapes, 
the  ghostlike  forerunnings  of  the  immortal ; 
w*e  see  the  giant  masses  that  sustain  the 
higher  world,  but  that  is  all  i  we  witness 
but  the  strife  of  subterranean  elements,  and 
hear  the  hollow  gust,  and  hidden  torre  ts' 
roar.  But  patience,  and  a  brighter  day  will 
come,  which  shall  mould  chaotic  humanity 
into  form — ^aday  of  refining,  purifying  met- 
amorphose, when  virtue  shall  hardly  recog- 
nize her  former  self.  The  statesman's,  war- 
rior's, poet's,  student's  ardent  course,  his 
longings,  impulses,  emotions,  flights,  extra- 
vagances, all  the  generous  stirrings  of  heart 
and  rustling  rushing  movements  upon  thig 
earthly  stage,  are  prophecies  of  a  life,  and 
point  straight  heavenwards*  The  heroic  is 
but  the  foundation  of  the  spiritual ;  and  the 
antagonism  and  mortal  strife  over,  freed  na- 
ture shall  enjoy  her  holiday  and  calm,  good* 
ness  claim  her  paradisal  being,  and  the  wild 
scene  of  greatness  and  power  melt  into  fra* 
grance,  melody  and  love. 


The  WATEttLno  Banquet, — Oa  Monday  la»t,  the 
**heroof  ahiindr(*d!  fights"  wtus  once  more  surround'' 
cd  by  his  companions  in  arrns,  to  celebiate  the  ati' 
niversaryoftbo  glorious  victory  gained  on  the  plains 
of  Waterloo,  Eifjhty^one  noldeand  gallant  veterans 
*a[  nt  the  board  oftJicir  iNiistrioiif  teader,  where  ihty 
wtfre  le^eived  with  a  soldier^s  welcome  and  the 
hospitality  of  a  prince.  A  v«i9t  number  of  persons, 
nmnng  wliom  we  observed  several  peers  and  mem- 
bers oi'Paitimneiit,  congregated  ai  the  entrunce  of 
Apaley  Houag,  and  saluted  the  several  veteran  offi- 
(M?r»  on  their  nrrivjil  with  every  manifestation  of 
respecL  Shortly  before  eight  o'cloi  k  Prince  Albert 
iirrived,  and  his  presence,  it  h  needless  to  Qhserve, 
wiii  the  signal  for  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering* 
Hi*  Royal  Highne*a,  on  alighting  from  hiscarrtiige, 
was  received  by  the  Duke  oj"  Wellinfjtnti  ;  >ind  th« 
moment  the  ero^*d  caught  sight  of  ibe  venerable 
Duke,  the  cheering  burst  out  with  renewerl  might. 
The  Prince  was  conducted  by  hia  grac»^  to  the 
grsiud  saloon,  ftnd  at  eight  o'clock  the  Duke  and 
Uii  ^'iie<>t$  entered  i\u*  gallery  and  took  their  seats 
itt  the  iiible.  The  Duke  of  Wellingion,  of  conrse, 
presided,  aupporied  on  the  right  by  Pnnce  Atbea 
— ia*M  to  wlioin  sal  the  Marrjues*  of  Anglesey,  and 
on  the  left  by  Genernl  Washington.  The  banquet* 
iiig  table  was  adnmed  with  the  various  costly 
testimonials  presented  tti  the  ilhmtrious  hero  by  the 
City  of  Loudon,  the  Emperor  of  RtMsia,  &c*  Thti 
«ervice  of  phae  n^ed  wm  ahernittely  gold  and  »d* 
and  the  desarrt  ierviue  was  Ih-.it  given  to  the 
gallant  Duke  by  the  King  of  Prusitia.  Th«  Duko 
of  Wellington  wore  bis  uniform  as  Colotkel  oflh^ 
Grenadier' Guards  ;  tind  Prince  Albert^  alihongb 
a  fields  marshal  in  the  army,  adopted  hiS  unifor*ti 
a*  Colonel  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guurds  — C^urt 
Journal 
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DOMESTIC  Lira  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Fran  tfc»  Fftreigii  QujLn«rIy  R«view. 

\%.rw>/;^  e^  Marie  Louise^  Souvenirs  His- 

;ua  de  .1/,  le  Baron  Mefievai,   ancUn 

oecrciairt  du  portefcuilie  de  jVapohon^  ^'c, 

(HistoricBt    Recollections    of   Napoleon 

iniJ  Mnria  Louisa).    2  vols*   Paris.    1S43. 

Tlfis  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  me- 
birs  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  by  indi- 
■Is  tn  his  Bcrvice  and  attached  to  his 
»n,  from  which  the  future  biographer 
historian  will  draw  materials :  for  the 
!  of  that  extraordinary  man  is  yet  to  be 
"witien*  The  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
admirable  in  parts,  is,  as  a  whole,  a  crude 
eotnpilation,  swelled  hastily  to  its  enormous 
bolk  la  meet  financial  difficulties.  He  gave 
kimself  no  time  to  weigh  conflictrnir  au- 
tbnriltes,  with  the  load  of  which  his  own 
biographer  describes  him  oppret$sed  and 
•terwhelmed  ;  and  the  result  was  a  pro- 
doetian  of  the  most  unequal  kind,  in  which 
wt  find  clear  and  animated  narrative, 
grnphic  description,  depth  of  thought,  and 
tloqucDce  of  language,  blended  with  loose 
tp/d  prolis  composition,  trivial  details  treat- 
at  disproportioned  length,  and  apoc- 
fcbal  ttoftea  told  as  if  they  were  oscer- 
Mni^  facts.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
•11  the  memoirs  and  other  books, 
is  a  life  of  Napoleon,  which  have  ap- 
ir^d  in  France,  that  country  has  not  yel 
lace^i  the  life  itself,  while  England  has 
ieced  aeveral.  Apparenily  the  French 
are  Wlter  aware  than  the  English,  of  the 
j.tH^.oitiea  of  the  task. 

ii  the  Baron  Meneval's  opportunities 
u.M  memoirs  ought  to  have  been  more  in- 
•tfoelire  as  well  as  more  interesting  than 
itiry  •i'c*  From  the  year  180*2  to  the  co- 
iMtroplie  of  Waterloo,  he  was  attached  to 
~^  eraon  of  Napoleon,  whose  favor  and 
idenf*?  he  enjoyed  without  inlerrwp- 
iz  n  tance  which  says  much  for 

o-  no   less  than  the  ^delity  of 

L'-  *     His  name  is  never  mentioned 

h^  _  -  -  , temporaries  as  involved  in  the 
irmnMMtriet  and  intrigues  of  the  imperial 
t9irrt ;  he  seems  to  have  conducted  himself 
wvth  »t  might  forwardness  and  singleness  of 
^arpiHic.  His  book  also  gives  that  idea  of 
lis ebarftcter*  It  is  written  with  stmpli- 
eSs  ■  -<  as  free  from  the  tinsel  of  French 
ft*  '^   as   from    the   easy    style    of 

fres^h  tine  mornlt.  There  is  nothing  of 
'^lijsoois  France**  in  the  pages  of  M.  Me- 
itral  J  A  rare  merit  in  a  French  literary 
fffMitiction  of  the  present  day.  But  the 
ftictnets  of  temper,  which  made  him  a 
torrrct  "i^d    fi'cjJtling  functionary  j  which 
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kept  him  aloof  fronn  the  crowd  around  him, 
elbowing,  pushing,  and  scrambling  for  profit 
and  place  j  and  which  offered  a  passive  re- 
sistance to  the  contagion  of  fashionable 
manners  j  detracted  from  his  qualities  as  a 
chronicler.  His  observation  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  keen,  nor  his  memory 
retentive.  Of  the  thousand  noticeable 
traits  of  character  in  Napoleon,  and  re- 
mark tble  occurrences  of  his  private  life, 
which  Meneval  must  have  had  peculiar  op- 
portunities of  witnessing,  his  book  contains 
but  few;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
trivial  in  themselves,  and  poorly  told.  The 
style  of  the  whole  book  indeed  is  meager, 
and  destitute  of  that  vivacity,  lightness, 
and  happy  art  of  story  telling,  for  which 
French  memoir-writers  have  ever  been  pre- 
eminent* 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  wrote  these 
memoirs  in  compliance  w^ith  the  wish  of 
the  emperor  himaeir  Napoleon,  he  says, 
in  his  last  moments  at  St.  Helena,  among 
other  recommendations  in  the  instructions 
left  to  his  executors,  expressed  his  desire 
that  certain  persons,  of  whom  M.  Meneval 
was  one,  should  undertake  to  give  his  son 
just  ideas  on  facts  and  circumstances  of 
great  interest  to  him.  M»  iMeiieval  adds, 
that  so  long  as  the  emperor's  son  lived,  re- 
serve was  imposed  on  him  ;  but  that,  since 
the  young  prince's  death  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  remain  silent.  There  is  some- 
thing here  which  we  do  not  understand  j  an 
inconsistcncj^  arising  probably  from  want 
of  clearness  in  the  author^a  language.  The 
circiimslunces  most  iuteresting  to  the 
young  prince  must  naturally  have  been  the 
union  between  his  pareutsand  their  ultimate 
separation  j  and  these  (as  is  shown  by  its 
title)  pr^iperly  form  the  subject  of  AL  Me- 
nevaFs  book. 

"  To  conform  as  much  as  poseihle  to  the  em- 

r^ror's  desire,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  command, 
have  I  hot  J  gilt  it  proper  to  chouse  ttu*  times 
which  followed  his  second  marriage.  Thenar- 
ralivt;  winch  I  puhfish  is  intended  to  recall  some 
scattered  trails  of  his  private  history  during  that 
y^eriod  ;  not  to  paint  the  conqueror  and  the  leg- 
(ahitor,  but  Napoleon  in  his  privacy,  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  father." 


An  interesting  subject  :  which  in  M.  Mc' 
nevar.-*  hands  might  have  been  more  inter- 
esting than  he  has  made  it,  had  be  better 
known  how  to  gather  and  to  ase  the  mate- 
rials u^ithin  his  reach.  **  Napoleon  et  Ma- 
rie-Louise" is  prefaced  by  an  '*  introduc- 
tion*' containing  some  of  the  least  known 
circunistances,  nnterior  to  the  year  1810, 
of  which  M.  Meneval  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness.    This  part  of  the  work  is  exceed- 


ingly  barren ;  almost  every  thing  worth  tell- 
ing which  it  coniiiins  having  been  told  over 
and  over  agniti.  Throughout  the  whole 
hook,  Napoleon  is  puinleci  en  beau  ;  there 
is  not  a  shade  in  the  picttire ;  a  fault  which 
is  not  less  wearisome  because  there  is 
no  wilftii  dishonesty  in  it,  but  simply  the 
natural  feeling  of  a  flee  lion  which  linflrers 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant^ 
towards  the  memory  of  a  master  who  had 
loved  and  trusted  him,  and  in  whose  fall  the 
sunshine  of  his  own  life  ha  J  passed  away 
for  ever.  The  same  amiable  feeling  height- 
ened  the  author's  prejudice,  no  doubt^ 
agminst  his  master's  great  and  fatal  enemy, 
England  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  absurd  and 
tiresome  to  have  him  to  talk  continually,  af- 
ter the  ordinary  French  fashion,  of  our  perfi- 
dy* ambitious  rapacity,  and  so  forth  ;  and  to 
observe  the  gravity  with  which  he  seems 
to  have  swallowed  any  absurd  story  that 
could  by  possibility  make  Englishmen  ap- 
pear odious  or  ridiculous.  One  of  his  im- 
portant anecdotes  is,  that  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  our  pleni- 
potentiary Lord  Cornwallis  every  day  after 
dinner  retired  to  his  room,  along  with  bis 
natural  soh  Captain  Nightingale, and  passed 
the  evening  over  the  bottle  till  both  were 
regularly  carried  dead-drunk  to  bed.  He 
tells,  however,  another  slory,  more  lo  the 
honor  of  that  excellent  nobleman  ;.  though 
to  us  it  possesses  as  much  novelty,  and  may 
poshibly  bare  as  much  authority^  as  the 
other. 

"  The  following  trait  of  Imjauti  wa«  a  worthy 
tenninalion  t(i  the  mission  nf  ihls  ref»pecLable 
minieter.  The  protocol  of  the  hist  diplomatic 
meeting  had  been  settled,  the  defitiiiive  treaty 
agreed  on,un<l  an  appointment  made  for  its  sig- 
nainre  next  day  at  the  H6Lel  de  Viitc  On  the 
night  before  ihe  day  ofesi'inaiure.  a  courier  from 
London  brought  Lord  Cornwallis  an  order  to 
modify  some  articles  of  the  ireaty,  relative  lo 
the  balance  \n  favor  of  England  o\  the  stim  due 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  prisoner**  of  war.  The 
article  of  llie  protocol  on  ihi^i  subject  had  been 
settled  between  the  iwo  minipjlcris.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis had  declaretl  to  Josepli  Bonaparte,  ihrtt, 
happen  what  might,  it  should  not  prevent  the 
signature  of  the  treaty:  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  about  to  be  pijjni'd,  he  received  from  hiis* 
government  this  order  to  insiRl  an  an  additional 
payment  to  England.  Holdin^f  however  tliat 
his  word  was  pledged,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  retract',  and  the  treaty  \\-\b  signed  with  so- 
lemnity, while  the  hall  reaoviniied  with  the  ac* 
clamaiions  of  the  spectarors." 

Passing  the  introductory  chaptera,  we 
proceed  to  the  hook  itnelf,  in  which,  as  its 
title  indicates,  Maria  Lonisa  holds  a  prin- 
cipal place.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
new  inform^tioQ  respecting  this  princess, 
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who,  even  in  her  imperial  dayg,  came  little 
before  the  public,  and,  since  her  separation 
from  Napoleon,  has  been  almost  wholly  logi 
sight  of  by  the  world,  except  as  the  oc 
sional  subject  of  vague  rumors  and  calu 
nies,  from  which  JVI.  Meneval  vindicates 
her* 

Tlie  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Fran- 
cis the  Second,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Na- 
ples. She  was  educated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner oi  the  royal  family  of  Austria.  Brought 
up  under  the  eye  of  their  parents  till  their 
marriage,  the  Archduchesses  live  in  com- 
plete retirement,  at  a  distance  from  court, 
and  with  no  society  but  that  of  their  ladies 
and  attendants,  whom  they  are  accusiomed 
to  treat  with  ^reat  kindness  and  familiarity. 
Maria  Louisa^s  education  was  carefully  at- 
tended to.  She  spoke  several  languages, 
and  had  even  learned  Latin,  a  living  lan- 
guage in  Hungary.  She  was  an  excellent 
musician,  and  was  accomplished  in  draw* 
ing  and  painting.  One  circumstance  in 
this  mode  of  education  is  worth  noticing: 

*'  The  most  minute  preciiulions  were  taken  to 
preserve  the  young  Archduches^gesfrom  impres- 
sions which  might  affect  tlieir  purity  of  mind. 
The  iiUcntion,  doubtless,  was  lauihible  5  but  ihe 
means  employed  were  not  very  judicious.  In- 
stead of  keeping  improper  books  altogether  out 
of  the  way  of  the  princesses,  the  plan  had  been 
adopted  of  cutting  out  with  scissors,  not  only 
pages  of  thcfic  books,  but  lines,  and  even  single 
words,  the  sense  of  which  was  deemed  impro- 
per or  equivocal.  Such  a  blundering  censor- 
ship was  calculated  to  produce  the  opposite 
effect  to  what  was  intended  :  the  expunged  paa- 
aagea,  which  might  have  remained  unnoticed 
had  ihey  been  let  alone,  were  interpreted  in  a 
thoiieaad  ways  by  young  imaginations,  the  more 
active  thai  they  were  stimulated  by  curtoeily. 
The  evil  meant  to  he  prevented  was  thus  in- 
creased.  On  the  other  hand,  their  books  be- 
came, to  the  royal  pnpil^t  objects  of  inditTcrence 
— bodies  without  souls,  deprived  o\*  all  interest 
after  the  mutilations  ihey  had  undergone.  The 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  af\er  she  became 
emprees,  confessed  Uiat  her  curiosity  had  been 
excited  by  the  abFence  of  ihese  pafeage«,  and 
that,  when  she  had  oh  rained  the  control  of  \v 
own  readingt  Iht  first  idea  was  to  seek,  in  coi 
plete  co[uet4  of  the  work?,  the  expimged  p! 
sagcs»  in  order  to  discover  what  it  was  that  h; 
been  concealed  from  her." 

When  the  youthful  Archduchest  first 
henrd  of  her  projected  marriage  with  iho 
French  Emperor,  she  looked  upon  herself 
(says  M.  Meneval)  at  a  victim  devoted  to 
the  Minotaur.  She  bad  grown  up  with 
feelings  of  dread  and  avers ii»n  towards  the 
man  who  had  been  so  terrible  an  enemy  to 
her  family  and  country.  It  wn^ian  ordinary 
amusetnent  with  her  and  her  brother  and 
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sisters,  to  draw  up  in  line  a  troop  of  little 
wooden  or  waxen  figures  to  represent  the 
French  army,  placing  at  their  head  the  ug- 
liest and  most  forbidding  figure  they  could 
find ;  and  then  to  make  an  attack  on  this 
formidable  enemy,  running  him  through 
with  pins,  and  beating  and  abusing  him  till 
they  had  taken  full  vengeance  for  the  inju- 
ries he  had  done  their  house.  As  soon, 
however,  as  she  found  the  matter  deter- 
mined on,  her  quiet  disposition  and  Aus- 
trian habits  of  obedience,  made  her  willing 
to  resign  herself  to  her  destiny.  She  en- 
deavored to  learn  the  character  of  her  fu- 
ture husband,  and  was  entirely  occupied 
by  the  wish  to  please  before  she  had  ever 
seen  him. 

M.  Meneval  gives  full  details  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  all  its  ceremonies  and  festivities, 
dull  as  such  things  always  are.  He  des- 
cribes, after  the  following  fashioni  the  per- 
son of  the  bride : 

^  Maria  Louisa  was  in  all  the  brilliancy  of 
youth ;  her  figure  was  of  perfect  symmetry ;  her 
complexion  was  heightened  by  the  exercise  of 
her  journey  and  by  timidity ;  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  chestnut  hair  surrounded  a  round, 
iresh  countenance,  over  which  her  mild  eyes  dif- 
foBed  a  charming  expression ;  her  lips,  somewhat 
thick,  belonged  to  tne  features  of  the  Austrian 
royal  family,  as  a  slight  convexity  of  nose  dis- 
tinguishes the  Bourbons ;  her  whole  person  had 
an  air  of  ingenuousness  and  innocence,  and  a 
plumpness,  which  she  did  not  preserve  af\er  her 
accouchment,  indicated  the  goodness  of  her 
health." 

Among  the  emperor^s  rich  presents,  and 
attentions  to  his  young  consort,  nothing  is 
said  about  the  oft-repeated  circumstance  of 
his  having,  in  anticipation  of  her  arrival, 
bad  her  chamber  at  St.  Cloud  made  so  com- 
plete a  fac-simile  of  that  which  she  had 
quitted  at  Schccnbrunn,  that  she  started  on 
entering  it,  thinking  she  had  been  trans- 
ported by  magic  back  to  her  paternal  home. 
At  all  events  the  story,  if  not  true,  was  ben 
trovato. 

The  description  ffiven  by  M.  Meneval  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  imperial  pair,  after 
the  birth  of  their  ill-fated  son,  is  so  pleasing 
a  fsmily  picture  that  we  shall  extract  a 
few  of  its  features. 

'^The  emperor  appeared  happy.  He  was 
affable  in  his  famil\%  and  afiectionate  to  the  em- 
press. If  he  found  her  looking  serious  he  amused 
her  with  lively  talk,  and  disconcerted  her  grav- 
ity hy  a  hearty  embrace ;  but  in  public  he  treat- 
ed her  with  great  respect,  and  a  dignity  not 
bconsistent  with  polished  familiarity. 

*^  The  emperor  wished  her  to  learn  to  ride  on 
horseback.  Her  first  lessons  were  taken  in  the 
tidmg'mehooJ  at  8t  Cloud,    He  walked  by  her  j 
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side  holding  her  by  the  hand,  while  the  groom 
held  the  bridle  of  her  horse ;  he  thus  calmed 
her  fears  and  encouraged  her.  When  her  skill 
did  honor  to  her  teacher,  the  lessons  were  con- 
tinued in  a  private  alley  of  the  park.  The  em- 
peror, when  he  had  a  moment's  leisure  after 
breakfast,  ordered  the  horses,  mounted  himself, 
in  his  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  and  cantered  by 
the  empress's  side.  He  urged  her  horse  and 
made  him  gallop,  laughing  heartily  at  her  cries, 
but  taking  care  that  there  should  nc  no  danger, 
by  having  servants  stationed  all  along  the  path, 
ready  to  stop  the  horse  and  prevent  a  fall. 

"Meanwhile  the  king  of  Rome  grew  in 
strength  and  beauty  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Madame  de  Montesquiou,  who  loved  him  as  her 
own  child.  He  was  carried  every  morning  to 
his  mother,  who  kept  him  till  it  was  time  to 
dress.  During  the  day,  in  the  intervals  between 
her  lessons  in  music  and  drawing,  she  went  to 
see  him  in  his  apartment  and  sat  by  him  at  her 
needlework.  Sometimes,  foUowedoy  the  nurse 
who  carried  the  child,  she  took  him  to  his  father 
while  he  was  busy.  The  entry  to  his  cabinet 
was  interdicted  to  every  body,  and  the  nurse 
could  not  go  in.  The  emperor  used  to  ask  Ma- 
ria Louisa  to  brin^  in  the  child  herself,  but  she 
seemed  so  much  airaid  of  her  own  awkwardness 
in  taking  him  from  the  nurse,  that  the  emperor 
hastened  to  take  him  from  her,  and  carried  him 
oflf  covering  him  with  kisses.  That  cabinet, 
which  saw  the  origin  of  so  many  mighty  plans, 
so  many  vast  and  generous  schemes  of  admin- 
istration, was  also  witness  to  the  effusions  of  a 
father's  tenderness.  How  often  have  I  seen  the 
emperor  keeping  his  son  by  him,  as  if  he  were 
impatient  to  teach  him  the  art  of  governing ! 
Whether,  seated  by  the  chimney  on  his  favorite 
sofa,  he  was  engaged  in  reading  an  important 
document,  or  whether  he  went  to  his  bureau  to 
sign  a  despatch,  every  word  of  which  required 
to  be  weighed,  his  son,  seated  on  his  knees,  or 
pressed  to  his  breast,  was  never  a  moment  away 
from  him.  Sometimes,  throwing  aside  the 
thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind,  he  would  lie 
down  on  the  floor  beside  this  beloved  son,  play- 
ing with  him  like  another  child,  attentive  to 
every  thing  that  could  please  or  amuse  him. 

**  The  emperor  had  a  sort  of  apparatus  for 
trying  military  mansuvres :  it  consisted  of 
pieces  of  wood  fashioned  to  represent  battaliongi 
regiments,  and  divisions.  When  he  wanted  to 
try  some  new  combinations  of  troops,  or  some 
new  evolution,  he  used  to  arrange  these  pieces 
on  the  carpet.  While  he  was  seriously  occupied 
with  the  disposition  of  these  pieces,  working  out 
some  skilful  mansuvrc  which  might  ensure  the 
success  of  a  battle,  the  child,  lying  at  his  side, 
would  oflen  overthrow  his  troo'ps,  and  put  into 
confusion  his  order  of  battle,  perhaps  at  the 
most  critical  moment.  But  the  emperor  would 
recommence  arranging  his  men  with  the  utmost 
good  humor. 

^Thc  emperor  breakfasted  alone.  Madame 
de  Montesquiou  every  morning  took  the  boy  to 
his  father's  breakfast-table.  He  took  him  on  his 
knee,  and  amused  himself  with  giving  him  mor- 
sels to  eat,  and  putting  the  ^«Aa  \o  \L\&\\m« 
One  day  he  offered  him  a  h\l  oC  «om«\V\w^  m 
had  on  his  plate,  and,  when  tioA  c\^  ^x>  ^^"t* 


ward  his  mo  nth  lo  take  it,  drew  it  back.  He 
wisKed  lo  conttnue  lliis  game,  but,  at  the  eeconit 
trial,  ihe  chilJ  turned  away  hia  head ;  tiis  father 
then  offered  hiin  the  morsel  in  earnest,  hot  the 
boy  ohstinately  refused  it.  As  the  emperor 
looked  surpriised,  Mudame  de  MontcBquiou  Baid, 
tlmt  the  child  did  nol  like  to  be  deceived ;  he 
had  pride,  she  said^  and  feeling.  •  Pride  and 
feelinjf  t'  Napoleon  repccited,  'that  ia  well — thai 
i^  wh;it  1  Uke.'  And,  delighted  lo  find  these 
qualities  in  his  son,  he  fondly  kissed  him*" 

M.  Menevars  subsequent  Darralive  con- 
tains other  traits  of  Napoleon*s  domestic 
life-  The  empress,  it  appears,  was  mild 
and  good-natured,  placid  and  yielding  in  her 
temper^  with  little  strength  either  of  intel- 
lect or  of  passions.  Her  mind  seems  at  all 
times  to  have  taken  the  tone  of  surround- 
ing circumstances  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  quickness.  We  have  seen  how  readily 
her  fear  and  hatred  of  Napoleon  were 
chanj^f^d  into  a  predispositioUf  at  least,  to 
afTection,  before  she  had  ever  seen  him. 
Settled  in  France,  she  almost  instantly  ac- 
quired French  feelings  and  habits.  To  such 
an  extent  had  she,  in  two  or  three  years, 
been  transformed  into  a  French-womin, 
that  in  her  German  correspondence  with 
her  family  she  was  often  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  French  expressions,  because 
she  had  forgotten  the  equivalent  words  in 
her  mother-tongue.  At  a  later  period, 
when,  frnally  separated  from  her  husband 
and  from  France,  she  found  herself  once 
more  an  Austrian  Archduchess  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  relatives^  we  observe  in  the 
quickness  with  which  she  forgot  both  him 
and  it,  and  in  the  ease  with  which  her  mind 
look  the  hue  of  her  altered  fortunes,  but 
another  illustration  of  this  chameleon-ltke 
quality,  which  she  possessed  in  so  remark- 
able a  degree. 

When  Napoleon,  after  bis  disasters  in 
Russia,  commenced  the  terrible  struggle 
which  ended  in  his  ruin  in  1814,  he  invest- 
ed the  Empress  with  the  character  of  re- 
gent. During  this  period  her  aflection  for 
her  husband  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  her 
adopted  country  suffered  no  abatement, 
even  though  herown  father  was  now  among 
the  u  timber  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  when 
the  Allies  had  forced  their  way  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  Napoleon  sent  instruc- 
tions that  his  wife  and  child  should  leave 
the  capital  Hisletterto  his  brother  Joseph, 
written  from  Hbeims,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1S14,  is  striking  : 

"  Confonnftbly  to  tho  verbal  instructions  which 

1  have  given  you,  and  to  the  spirit  of  all  my  let 

^rn,  you  uro  not  to  permit  thai  in  any  cajso  tlie 

Mtnpress  and  the  King  of  Rome  ehall  lUll  into 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  am  going  to  ma- 
noeuvre in  such  a  way  Uiat  you  may  possibly  be 
several  days  wiihout  hearing  from  me.  Should 
the  enemy  advance  on  Paris  in  such  force  as  to 
render  assistance  impossible,  take  meapuree  for 
the  departure,  in  the  direction  of  the  L<»ire,  of 
the  Empress-regent,  my  son,  the  grand  dignita- 
ries, the  ministers,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  Ihe  treaeyre.  Do  not  quit  my  son,  and  re- 
member that  I  would  ratl^er  know  that  he  was 
in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  ihe  enemies  of 
France.  The  lot  ofAslyanax,  prisonrr  among 
the  Greeks^  has  always  appeared  to  roc  the  sad- 
dest in  liistory.'* 

Joseph  and  the  archchancellor  laid  this 
letter  before  the  empress,  making  at  the 
same  time  some  remarks  on  the  bad  effect* 
which  migiit  ensue  from  this  abandonment 
of  Paris,  but  leaving  the  decision  to  her, 
and  refusing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
counselling  her  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
emperor^B  order.  On  this  she  declared, 
that  though,  as  the  emperor  had  said,  she  as 
well  as  her  son  should  fall  into  the  Seine, 
she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  depart : 
the  desire  he  had  so  distinctly  expressed 
being  a  sacred  order  for  her.  The  order 
was  obeyed,  and  on  the  29th  of  March, 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  boq  left  Paris  for 
ever. 

"  When  it  was  time  to  set  out,  the  young 
King  of  Rome  refused  to  leave  hie  apartment. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  fatal  presentiment  had  j^irted 
him  with  the  second  sighL  *  DonH  go  lo  Ram* 
bouilleL,'  he  cried  to  his  niolherj  *  it  is  an  ugly 
house  -  let  us  sUiy  here.*  He  struggled  in  the 
firms  of  M.  de  Caniey,  the  gentleman-usher  who 
carried  him,  repeating  again  and  again,  *  I  will 
not  leave  my  house;  I  will  noi  go;  since  pnpa 
IS  away,  it  ia  I  who  am  master  !*  and  he  clunj 
to  the  doors  and  the  banisters  of  the  staircai 
This  obstinacy  excited  a  painful  surprise,  ai 
produced  melancholy  forebodings  in  lliose  who 
witnessed  it.  The  carriages  defiled  sfowly,  and 
as  if  in  expectation  of  a  countermand,  by  the 
wicket  of  the  Pont  Royal  Sixty  or  eighty  peo- 
ple gazed  in  silence  on  this  cortege,  as  if  it  were 
a  funeral  procession  passing  by :  it  was,  indeed* 
the  funeral  of  the  empire.  Their  feelings  did 
not  betray  lliemselves  by  any  manilestution ; 
not  a  voice  was  rained  to  express  sorrow  for  this 
cruel  separation.  Had  any  one  been  inspired 
to  cut  the  traces  of  the  horsey  the  empre^ia  would 
have  remained.  She  passed  Ihe  gale  of  the 
Tuileries,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  despair  in 
her  soul.  VVhen  she  readied  the  Cluimp« 
ElvRfees,  ehe  saluted  for  the  last  lime  the  impe- 
rial city  which  she  left  behind  her,  and  which 
sUo  was  never  more  to  behold." 

When  Napoleon,  fallen  from  his  high  es- 
tate, and  no  longer  emperor  of  Fnince,  bad 
become  emperor  of  Elba,  and  bad  gone  lo 
toke  possession  of  that  aecond  Barntorta, 
his  consort,  with   their  son,  wna  aent  to 
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Vienna ;  and  it  henceforward  became  her 
father's  policy  to  detach  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  her  husband,  and  to  break  the 
ties  which  united  her  to  France.     He  knew 
her  character,  doubtless,  and  succeeded  as 
easily  as  he   could   have   expected.     She 
was  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  her 
French  friends  and  attendants,  induced  to 
adopt  her  old  habits  and  occupations,  and 
amused  with  journeys  and  parties  of  plea- 
sure.    But,  whatever  she  did,  and  where- 
ever  she  went,  she  was  carefully  watched, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  oblite- 
rate French  reminiscences  and  associations. 
Id  a  visit  to  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
an  Austrian  general  introduced  himself  into 
her  society,  and  a  division  of  troops  under 
his  command  was  stationed  in  the  neigh 
borhood.     This  officer.  General  Neipperg, 
was  an   emissary  of  Metternich,  and,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Meneval,  a  perfect  serpent 
io  matters  of  seduction.     When  Austrian 
minister  at  Stockholm,  in    1812,   he   was 
DO    stranger   to    the   concoction    of   the 
treaty  of  Orebro,  whereby  Bernadotte  took 
op  arms  against  the  sovereign  to  whom  he 
owed  his  rise  in  the  world,  and  agreed  to 
deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies.     If  this  be 
true,  it  argues  consummate  duplicity  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  Austria  was   still   in   alliance 
with  Napoleon,  and  when  Austrian  troops 
were  actually  co-operating  with  his  own. 
From  Stockholm,  Neipperg  was  sent  to  Na- 
ples, where  his  arts  and   persuasions  se- 
duced the  unfortunate  Murat  into  that  coa- 
lition with  the  allies  against  his  relative 
and  ancient  comrade,  remorse  for  which 
led  him  into  the  desperate  enterprise  which 
cost  him  his  life.     The  successful  tempter 
was  then  directed  to  turn  his  battery  against 
Prince  Eugene,  but  that  chivalrous  soldier 
was  proof  against  his  wiles. 

This  personage,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, was  employed  by  Metternich  to  work 
the  desired  change  in  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  Maria  Louisa. 

"  He  was  then  a  little  turned  of  forty,  of  mid- 
dle stature,  but  of  a  distinguished  air.  His  hus- 
sar uniform,  and  his  fair,  curled  hair,  gave  him 
a  youthful  appearance.  A  broad  black  bandeau 
concealed  the  loss  of  an  eye  ;  his  look  was  keen 
and  animated ;  his  polished  and  elegant  man- 
oers,  insinuating  language,  and  pleasing  accom- 
plishments, created  a  prepossession  in  his  favor. 
He  speedily  got  into  the  confidence  and  good 
graces  of  a  good  and  easy-tempered  young  wo- 
man, driven  from  her  adopted  country,  with- 
drawn from  the  devotion  of  the  few  French  who 
had  adhered  to  her  evil  fortunes,  and  trembling 
at  the  farther  calamities  which  might  atUl  be  io 
store  for  IfAT.^  i 
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Neippere  accompanied  her  in  the  re- 
mainder other  tour,  and  returned  with  her 
to  Vienna,  where  he  still  further  gained 
her  favor  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  her  af- 
fairs, particularly  in  removing  difficulties 
attending  her  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of 
Parma  and  Placentia. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  news  of  Napo- 
leon's return  from  Elba,  and  his  being 
once  more  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army.  In  such  an  alarming  crisis,  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  keep  stricter  watch 
over  his  son.  The  child  had  hitherto  lived 
with  his  mother,  at  SchoRnbrunn,  under  the 
care  of  his  governess,  Madame  de  Montes- 
quiou.  From  this  lady  he  was  now  sepa- 
rated and  brought  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  under  the  care  of  ano- 
ther governess,  the  widow  of  an  Austrian 
general. 

Soon  after  this,  M.  Meneval,  finding  his 
situation  in  Vienna  become  every  day  more 
and  more  disagreeable,  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousy  and  suspicions  shown  towards 
the  French  members  of  Maria  Louisa's 
suite,  returned  to  Paris.  Before  his  de- 
parture, he  went  to  take  leave  of  the  young 
prince,  whom  he  never  saw  again.  There 
is  something  touching  in  his  account  of 
this  final  parting.  The  boy  was  then  about 
four  years  old. 

**  I  observed,  with  pain,  his  serious  and  even 
melancholy  air.  He  had  lost  his  gaiety  and 
childish  prattle.  He  did  not  run  to  meet  me  as 
he  was  wont,  and  did  not  even  seem  to  know 
me.  Though  he  had  been  already  more  than 
six  weeks  with  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  entrusted,  he  had  not  become  accustomed 
to  them,  and  still  looked  as  if  he  were  surround- 
ed by  new  faces.  I  asked  him  in  their  presence 
if  he  had  any  message  for  his  father,  whom  I 
was  goin^  to  see  again.  He  looked  at  me  sadly 
and  significantly  without  saying  any  thing; 
and  then,  gently  withdrawing  his  hand  from 
mine,  walked  silently  to  the  embrasure  of  a  dis- 
tant window.  After  having  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  the  persons  in  the  room,  I  approach- 
ed the  place  where  he  was  standing,  apparently 
watching  my  motions.  As  I  leaned  towards 
him,  to  say  farewell,  he  drew  me  towards  the 
window  and  said  eoflly,  looking  earnestly  in  my 
face,  *  Monsieur  Meva,  you  wul  tell  him  that  I 
always  love  him  dearly.'  The  poor  orphan  felt 
already  that  he  was  no  longer  free,  or  with  his 
father's  friends.  He  had  difficulty  in  forgetting 
his  ^  Mama  Q,uiou,'  as  he  called  her,  and  con- 
stantly asked  for  her  of  Madame  Marchand,  his 
nurse,  an  excellent  woman,  who  had  been  al- 
lowed  to  remain  with  him,  and  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond.  She,  too,  returned  to  France 
the  following  year ;  another  source  of  grief  for 
the  young  prince." 

The  history  of  t\\\a  'WVtal^dL  ^o\ix!tL  Va 
brief,  like  his  Ufe.    In  \%\%)  V^  t^^^vs^ 
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the  title  of  Duke  of  Relchstadt,  with  rank 
immediately  after  the  princes  of  the  Aus- 
trian   imperial  family.     He  was  much  be- 
loved by  the  old  emperor  his  grandfather  ; 
and  his  mother,  who  had  been  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and   Guastalla,   provided    liberally  for  his 
maintenance   and    education,   though   she 
treated  him  in  other  respects  with  heartless 
neglect :  her  affections,  by  this  time,  being 
•ngrossed  by  a  new  object.     His  talents, 
which  were  above  the  common,  were  high- 
ly cultivated   by  an   excellent  education. 
But  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  splendid  cap- 
tiviiy,     ft  was  the  Austrian  policy  to  ren- 
der him   politically  insignificant  j  to  with* 
draw,  as  much  as  possible,  the  son  of  their 
great  emperor  from  the  thoughts  and  recol* 
lections  of  the  people  of  France;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to   efface  from   his  mind 
the   memory    of   what   he  had    been,  and 
what  he  had  been  born  to.     Neither  object 
was  accomplished  :  the  attempt  was  fatai 
The   sense   of  his   condition  preyed  on  a 
naturally  ardent  mind  ;  and  the  source  of 
his  habitual   melancholy  showed   itself  in 
the  warmth  with   which  he  received   such 
Frenchmen  as  visited  the  imperial  court, 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  their  conversa- 
tion.    His  health  gradually  declined,  and 
he  died,  we  think  in    1833,  at  the  age  of 
about  I wo-and- twenty. 

As  to  Maria  Louisa,  she  took  possession 
of  her  new  sovereignties,  and  was  attended 
by  Coimt  Neipperg  in  the  capacity  of  her 
minister.  There  are  circumstances  in  her 
connection  with  this  personage,  on  which 
M.  Menevul  either  cannot  throw  lights  or 
is  not  disposed  to  do  so.  He  talks  of 
calumny  and  scandal  respecting  her  private 
life  J  but  he  leaves  it  unrefuted.  Indeed 
from  what  he  himself  says,  we  cannot  think 
the  ladyVs  reputation  nnqaestionable.  She 
was  united,  he  says,  to  Count  Neipperg,  by 
a  left-handed  marriage,  and  has  had  three 
children  by  him.  The  eldest  married  the 
son  of  Count  Snn-Vitale,  the  grand  cham- 
berlain  of  Malta,  and  resides  at  his  mother's 
court*  The  second,  Count  de  Montenuovo, 
is  an  officer  in  an  Austrian  regiment :  and 
the  third,  a  girl,  died  in  her  childhood. 


'*  The  fact  of  this  union,"  says  M.  Mcneval 

L<*  being  established,  I  shall  not  examine  whether 

la  regular  act  had  intervened  to  legitimize  the 

fSirth  of  the  children,  or  whether  the  union  of 

iMaria  Louisa  with  Count  Neipperg  preceded 

the  death  of  Napoleon,     In  Italy,   where  sins 

are  so  easily  compounded  for,  the  sanclification 

Qi'  an  union  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 

|Two  persona  who  wish  to  marry  declare  their 

iotentioii  before  a  priest;   he  confesses  thcinj 


ffives  iliem  absolution,  says  mass,  and  niairiea 
ihem ;  and  the  whole  passes  without  the  mter- 
vention  of  witnesses.  There  is  every  reason  tt> 
helieve.  however,  that  tJie  Emperor  was  dead>  3 
when  Maria  Louiea  contracted  this  second  mar- 
riage. At  Vienna,  a«  well  as  Parma,  ehe  al- 
ways declared  her  firm  dctermioaiion  never  to 
seek  a  divorce,  or  to  listen  lo  any  auch  V^f^V^ 
aition,  .  .  .  ^  Malignity  ha3  gratiked  itstiU 
in  sprcailin^  injorioue  reports  as  lo  ihe  pretend- 
ed  irreirubFiiiea  of  Maria  Louisa  a  private  hie, 
I  belieV^  that  they  have  no  fecundation.  The 
moderation  of  her  character,  and  her  nnimpas- 
Bioned  natore,  must  have  preserved  her  irom 
excess  of  any  kind.^* 

The  argument  from  presumption  is  but 
a  feeble  one,  when   weighed  against  oppo- 
site presumptions  to  which  her  advocate 
himself,  gives  countenance.     Why  has  be 
not  told  m  the  date  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Maria  Louisa  and  Count  Neipperg, 
find  the  ages  of  the  children  1  Even  the 
hfi'handefr  mfSinmgB    of    a    sovereign    is 
solemnized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  mat- 
ler  of  evidence  and  record  :  but  M*  Meno- 
val  leaves  it  doubtful   whether  there  was 
antf   marriage.     Napoleon    died    in    April 
1821,  two-and-twenty  years  ago  ;  so  that  if 
his   widow*s   children    are   the    legitiamte 
issue    of  a  marriage  contracted  after  his 
death,  it  is  hardly  credible   that   the  two 
elder   should  be   now,  the  one  a  married 
woman,  and   the    other   an  officer   in    the 
army.     M.  Meneval  ought  to  have  mado 
the  inquiries  necessary  to  enable  hiin  to 
clear  up  these  points.     If  he  did  bo  inef- 
fectually, then  the  obscurity  which  hangs 
over  the  marriage  of  a  personage  of  sove- 
rei;?n   rank,    and    over   the    birth    of  her 
children,  leads,  we  think,  to  only  one  con- 
clusion.    Indeed  M.  Meneval,  in  the  pas- 
sage  just  quoted,  seems  to  admit  that  the 
children    were   born   before   the   death  of 
Napoleon,     He  says  he  will  not  exiimine 
whether  a  regular  act  had  inters^cned  to 
legitimize    the    children,    or  whether   the 
union  of  Maria  Louisa  with  Neipperg,  pre- 
ceded Napoleon's  death.     The  alternative 
here  stated,  is  either  that  the  children,  at 
first  illegitimate,  had  been  ligitimized  by  a 
subsequent  marriage  ;*  or,  that  there  had 
been  a  mock-marriogc  between  them  be- 
fore  Napoleon*8   death  :    a   way  of  com- 
pounding with  conscience  which  M.  Mene- 
val describes  to  bo  so  easy  in  Italy*     So 
much  mystery,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  innocence. 

Count  Neipperg  died  in  December  laat, 
and  Maria  Louisa  is  inconsolable  for  hit, 


'         tUowj  counuirs   whose  jiirt4pf«i»l»nd 
iJed  on  iti«  llomanUw  ;  Among  cnl 
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loea.  "To  fill  the  void/'  says  M.  Meneval, 
"  which  this  bereavement  has  made  in  her 
heart,  she  is  snrroanding  herself  with  sou- 
venirs of  him  whom  she  never  ceases  to 
lament ;  and  has  even  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  magnificent  mausoleum  to  his  memory, 
in  token  of  the  bitterness  of  her  regret." 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  AGE,  A  BALLAD; 

Aowinf  the  T«hi«,  qtialiiy,  and  effVcta  thereof,  in  a  few  plain 
ftaacw.  Byone  Who  has  little  skill  in  the  myaterr  of  rhyme. 
(The  Kev.  WiUiaoa  Hameas,  M.  A.) 

The  April  mom  was  bright  and  mild, 
And  the  sunbeam  danc*d  on  the  dewj  moor. 

As  an  aged  man  and  little  child 
Thus  talked  beside  their  cottage-door : 

**Look,  grandfather !  what  joj  !  what  joj  ! 

'Twill  be  a  fine  sunshiny  daj ; 
Id  the  cowslip-fields,'*  exclaimed  the  boj, 

**  ril  pass  tne  happy  hours  away." 

"Twill  rain  ere  noon,"  the  old  man  replied  : 
"When  you  have  lived  as  long  as  I, 

Yoo  will  know  better  than  confide 
In  this  soft  air  and  glowing  sky." 

"Oh !"  cried  the  boy,  "  if  this  is  all 
We  gain  by  growing  gray  like  you — 

To  learn  what  show'rs  at  noon  will  fall. 
While  yet  the  morning  heavens  are  blue,~ 

"I'd  rather  know,  as  I  do  now, 

Nothing  about  the  coming  hours. 
And,  while  it's  fair,  with  careless  brow 

Enjoy  the  sun  and  gather  flowers." 

"Ay,  but,  my  boy,  as  we  grow  old," 

Sigh*d  that  Sjied  man,  **  we  learn  much  more ; 
Tradis  which,  in  youth,  we're  often  told, 

But  nerer  feel  as  truths  before ; — 

"That  loYe  is  but  a  feverish  dream ; 

That  friendships  die  as  soon  as  born  ; 
That  pleasures  which  the  young  esteem 

Are  only  worthy  of  our  scorn  ; 

"  That  what  the  world  desires  as  good, 

Kiches  and  power,  rank  and  praise. 
When  sought,  and  won,  and  understood, 

But  disappoint  the  hopes  they  raise ; 

''That  life  is  like  this  April  day, 

A  scene  of  fitful  light  and  gloom ; 
And  that  our  only  hope  and  stay 

Centre  in  realms  beyond  the  tomb." 

Thus  wisely  si>oke  that  pray-haired  man  : 

But  little  fruit  such  wisdom  yields ; 
Offl  while  he  talked,  the  urchin  ran 

To  puher  cowslips  in  the  fields. 

Aid  sure  in  nature's  instinct  sage 
The  child  those  with'ring  lessons  fled, 

Conn'd  from  the  worn  and  nlotted  page 
Of  the  world's  book  perversely  read : 

For  soon  ho  reached  those  fields  so  fiur. 

MnnDv'd  his  songs,  and  wreath 'd  his  flowers ; 
While,  lortgWiifc  'iioath  the  hawthorns  there, 

Bo  crooMoi  nr  ibsJlorihBi  the  §bowen. 


A  Magistrate's  Court  ih  India. — The  follow- 
ing picture  of  a  magistrate's  court  in  India,  by  the 
young  baboo,  Dukhinarungun  Mookerjee,  contains 
some  satire,  but  much  truth. 

Now  conceive  yourselves,  gentlemen,  in  a  large 
hall,  entirely  filled  with  our  countrymen  of  every 
rank  and  denomination,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
which  a  chair  has  been  placed  on  a  wooden  plat- 
form, about  one  cubit  hign  and  three  cubitd  square, 
over  which  you  perceive  a  small  writing-desk,  near 
which  is  seated  a  fashionably-dressed  civilian,  ap- 
parently between  twenty  and  twenty-six  years  of 
a^e,  who,  as  is  verj  often  the  case,  is  either  picking 
his  teeth,  or  readmit  a  letter,  or  scanning  a  news- 
paper, or  it  may  be,  is  indulcing  in  a  nap.  But  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  suppose  him  to  be  otnerwiso  in 
the  attitude  of  listening,  with  profound  attention,  to 
the  perusal  of  the  huae  file  or  Bengalee  or  Oordoo 
papers  which  a  turbaned  countryman  of  ours, 
standing  immediately  below  the  bench,  is  reading 
to  him,  surrounded  by  other  individuals  of  a  busy 
and  cunning  look,  forming  a  distinct  group  aloof 
and  apart  firom  the  audience,  and  who  arc  heard  oc- 
casionally to  address  by  turn  a  few  words  in  the 
way  of  explanation  to  the  loftilv-seated  gentleman, 
always  interlarding  their  speeches  with  some  such 
base  and  slavish  terms  as  kluidabtani^  kuzoor^  khodo' 
heganee,  zillallak^  gureebpurwun^  or  in  English, 
"God-like  Sir!"  "Presence!"  (a  word  implyinff 
one  too  sacred  to  be  named)  "  Friend  of  God ! 
"  Shadow  of  the  Almighty  !"  "  Protector  of  the 
Poor  !"  Their  language  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
disgusting,  when,  alluding  to  themselves,  they  lift 
up  their  voices  with  joined  hands  to  the  living 
iaol :  gholam^  khantzad^  jidenteh^  bundah^  or, 
"  your  slave,"  "  the  boon  slave  of  your  house," 
"your  inferior,"  "vour  creature,"  and  the  like. 
Such  are  the  individuals  who  boast  of  the  responsi- 
ble character  of  amlahs  or  ministerial  omcers. 
Next,  fancy  the  same  high-seated  personage  to  be 
in  the  act  of  hearing  the  deposition  of  a  witness  in 
our  lancuage  :  you  would  be  likely  to  imagine,  on 
a  superScial  view,  that  the  magistrate  was  actually 
engaged  in  the  solemn  act  of  administering  justice 
to  the  thousands  who  come  to  claim  it  at  his  tribu- 
nal. But  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  this  administrator  of  justice,  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  proceedings  of  his  court  are 
conducted,  is  so  limited,  that  he  is  incompetent 
perfectly  to  understand,  unassisted  by  his  amlahs, 
one  single  sentence  of  the  voluminous  nuthtes  that 
are  daily  read  to  him.  He  is  often  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  the  plainest  answer  of  the 
many  witnesses  who  are  examined  before  him.  He 
is  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  purport,  sense,  or 
tendency  of  the  decrees  to  which  he  daily  affixes  his 
seal  and  signature,  although  they  freauently  afifect 
the  rights,  the  honor,  and  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  and  countrymen  .«^^Mltc  Journal, 

PRINTIHO. — Amongst  the  fanciful  novelties  of  the 
day  is  a  patent,  which  has  been  taken  out  for  a 
mode  of  printing  called  mi-tjfpt^  by  means  of  which 
the  expenses  of  printing,  paper,  and  binding  would, 
according  to  the  patentee,  be  diminished  by  half. 
The  mi'ty^e  may  be  thus  shown.  Take  aflat  rule, 
and  place  it  on  a  line  of  print,  so  as  to  cover  the 
lower  half  of  the  letters,  and  the  line  may  be  read 
with  ease.  The  reason  is,  says  the  inventor,  that 
we  never  look  at  the  lower  part  of  printed  letters, 
but  always  the  upper  part.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  if  we  oover  tne  upper  half.  The  ^ateutA^^ 
therefore,  proposes  to  ha've  &  iyi^  ^orn^M^  ^t  ^% 
oppor  half  of  tho  lotUit.— GoUeMKiii. 
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ENGLISH  NOTIONS  OF  IRISH  AFFAIRS. 
From  ihe  Dublin  UoiTertUy  Mancine. 

Dear  Mac  Shane. — You  are  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
government  in  rej^ard  to  Irish  affairs,  and 
you  desire  to  know  what  the  people  in 
Englnnd  really  think  of  the  state  of  Ireland. 
I  shall  tell  you  all  about  this  as  well  as  1 
can,  but  you  must  not  expect  to  hear  any 
thing  reasonable  when  I  am  telling  you  of 
general  impressions.  No  man  who  has 
lived  thirty  years  in  the  world  and  looked 
about  him,  will  hope  to  find  truth  in  public 
opinion  about  occurrences  of  the  day.  It 
may  be  that  public  opinion  comes  right  in 
the  end,  but  if  it  does,  it  blunders  along 
through  a  vast  quantity  of  preposterous 
notions  before  it  arrives  at  that  end.  Men 
of  passion  or  of  subtlety  are  generally  the 
guides  of  public  opinion,  and  such  men  are 
generally  wrong.  Either  they  are  the  dupes 
of  their  own  desires,  or  they  wish  to  dupe 
others  into  becoming  the  instruments  of 
these  desires.  Show  me  a  man  with  large 
cifts  for  forming  and  swaying  public  opin- 
ion, and  I  will  show  you  a  man  whom  it  is 
dangerous  to  trust  in  regard  to  public  mat- 
ters. I  say  this  without  any  imputation 
upon  their  sincerity — 

•*  For  ho  is  oft  the  widest  man 
Who  is  not  wi»e  at  aU/' 

as  the  poet  sings ;  and  as  Edmund  Burke 
has  said,  even  the  lamp  of  prudence  may 
blind  a  man  if  it  shine  with  unnatural  lus- 
tre ;  how*  much  more  those  lights  of  genius 
which  more  generally  attract  the  public 
admiration,  and  give  a  man  influence  in 
guiding  the  opinion  of  the  multitude! 

But  to  quit  moralizing  and  come  to  facts: 
— five-sixths  of  all  the  people  in  England 
who  are  worth  five  hundred  pounds  and 
upwards,  think  the  Irish  a  very  dangerous 
Bort  of  people  at  all  times,  and  more  parti- 
cularly at  present ;  and  they  think  that  at 
all  times  it  is  very  meet,  right,  and  prudent, 
but  more  particularly  at  present,  to  have  a 
strong  force  in  Ireland  to  overawe  the  re- 
bellious in  spirit,  or  to  crush  rebellion  if  it 
break  out.  This  feeling  however  is  not 
connected,  as  many  of  you  in  Ireland  might 
think,  with  any  especial  fear  or  hatred  of 
the  Irish  people,  or  with  a  desire  of  domi- 
nation. In  short,  it  is  connected  with  no 
strong  feeling  whatever,  but  simply  a  senti- 
nent  arising  from  some  sense  of  dignity, 
tnd  some  habit  of  precaution  in  regard  to 
all  that  i«  stranffe  and  not  well  understood. 
Of  ibis  toIeraMy  general  feeling  of  the 
nsiddk  nnd  upper  clnnea  »  England  re- 
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garding  Ireland,  you  will  of  course  find 
nothing  in  the  newspapers,  because  it  is 
their  business  to  deal  not  so  much  with  the 
actual  as  with  the  prominent  Of  all  the 
sentiments  and  actions  —  the  thoughts, 
words,  and  works  of  men — but  a  very  small 
part  indeed  thrust  themselves  forward  into 
public  observation,  and  it  is  with  this  small 
part  alone  that  the  public  journals  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  thing  to  do.  Yet  it  is 
this  unexpressed  feeling  of  society  which 
mainly  influences  the  votes  of  the  great 
mass  of  members  of  parliament.  It  is  only 
the  more  prominent  few  who  are  mainly 
guided  by  such  reasonings  and  impressions 
as  are  publicly  stated  and  maintained  in 
parliament,  or  at  popular  meetings,  or  in 
the  press.  These  few  are,  whether  con- 
sciously, or  unconsciously,  public  perform- 
ers, and  must  study  their  parts  accordingly. 
They  lead  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  sense 
they  follow.  Their  course  is  under  the 
control  of  public  events  as  they  happen  to 
arise  and  to  arrange  themselves,  and  the 
deep,  efTectual  under-current  often  runs  in 
a  different  direction  to  that  which  is  at  the 
top,  and  under  direct  public  observation. 

If  the  feeling  of  the  British  nation  were 
consulted,  there  is  no  measure  however 
strong  which  government  might  think  fit 
to  propose  for  the  security  of  the  friends 
of  British  connection  in  Ireland,  that  would 
not  be  eagerly  welcomed.  But  the  feeling 
of  the  British  nation  is  one  thing,  and  the 
affectation  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons quite  another.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  reality  of  Britis-h  sentiment  and 
that  which  men  venture  to  profess  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  growing  broader 
every  year.  It  is  the  vice  of  the  time  to 
eschew  genuineness,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  hinder  this  vice  from  having  its  practical 
efilect ;  but  it  is  well  to  mark  the  difierence 
between  events  which  have  their  founda- 
tion in  the  national  conviction  or  the  na- 
tional prejudice,  and  those  which  flow  from 
a  spurious  parliaroeniary  afilectation.  It 
was  this  affectation  which  carried  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  emancipation  bill.  Whether 
that  measure  was  theoretically  right  or 
wrong,  it  was  a  measure  from  which  most 
assuredly  the  national  sentiment  of  Great 
Britain  revolted ;  but  as  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  of  pub- 
lic speaking  and  public  writing  had  been 
on  its  side,  it  became  the  affectation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  regard  opposition  to 
it  as  a  mark  of  prejudice  or  thick-headed- 
nets,  and  so  it  was  carried. 

It  belongs  to  the  character,  the  position, 
ike  Uatoryi  Mid  ike  i 


lenper  ^  tke  present 
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we  mifiister  to  refer  every  thing  to  the 

i»e  of  Commons*  siandord.     I  do  not 

fniiH  with  this — ^I  merely  state  the  fact. 

mifiister  will  ocver  correct  any  error 

wt  the   bou^e,   if  it   commit  an   error,  by 

Stowing   Dpon  the  subject   the  light  and 

dm  of  the  national  sentiment.     From  any 

tfcid^  thai  has  yet  occurred  in   ihe  House 

of  Commons  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 

niats^teris  in  that  house  were  scarcely  cog- 

iitmit  ibal   there  was  any  such  thing  as  a 

prttcular  agitation   in  Ireland  nt  the  pre* 

mt  time.     If  the  g^overnmeot  hove  shown 

m  astotindtng^  activity  in  the  transmission 

of  iDiljtary  force  to  Ireland^  the  government 

ktt  fhoim  an  apathy  no  less  astonishing 

vpoo  tb«  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Pertiapo  I  should  not  say  apathy,  but  spenk 

mker  of  a  eold^    guarded  caution.     The 

fmMtm  of  all  this,  if  there  be  any  reason^ 

b  yet    to    appear.     Many  attribute  it  to  a 

hm4  of  fastidious  fear,  of  which  they  dis- 

mrove.      Government  is  anxious   to  dia- 

*    |atf  h  itself  as  a  government  of  pure  rea- 

•bleness*     It  would  apparently  wish  to 

the   problem  of  the   management  of 

Ittd  as  if  it  were  a  problem  of  mathe> 

ties.     It  is  resolved  to  have  no  likings 

li^tikings.     It  is  willing  to  suppose  Mr. 

"uiinell  and  his  men  to  meon  as  well  as 

toy  oiber  set  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  and 

to  jttdge   of  all  exactly  as  if  government 

W9rt  Wit  a  higher  department  of  police, 

'  excluded  from   taking  cognizance  of 

^  i  character  and  conduct,  as  the  inferior 

yc8ee  courts  do»     If  this  be  a  true  occount 

if  llnr  prrsent  government,  it  may  be  de- 

eidrd  at  once  that  such  government  will 

m  do  for  Ireland*     Yet  that  this  is  a  true 

aecooot  may  be  concluded  from  the  course 

government  has   taken.     The  only 

\  notice  of  the  agitation  for  the  repeal 

^  ih€  union  which  the  prime  minister  has 

ttkm  ill  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been 

sfKapitulation  of  the  declaration  ventured 

ifMi  by  the  Whig  government  in    1834, 

tfc«*  >ed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 

li  ing  of  the  parliamentary  session 

Kii^iki  year.     Sir  Eobert  Peel,  after  read- 

m^  ih43%e   strong  expressions,  stated  that 

la  ira«  authorized  by  her  majesty  to  say 

ikat  such  were  also  her  sentiments  upon 

1^  lanne  subject ,  and  there  the  minister 

Wt  tha    matter,   and   has  left  it.     He  has 

ivretfd  none  of  his  eloquence  to  the  ex^ 

tif^**  -«•  tT^  a  feeling  of  indignation  against 

4r  t  of  Mr.  0*Connel!*     It  was  not 

mtunrg  tii€f  former  repeal  ngitation,  when 

Kr  fiobert  Peel  vtm  leader  o(  the  opposi- 

"'       .       v  long  after  the  speech  from 

:h  denounced  the  O'Connell 


agitation  in  Ireland,  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  thought  fit  to  hint  ol 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  interest  upon 
the  notional  debt,  and  talked  \viih  bitter 
derision  of  "  the  cant  of  notional  faith*** 
This  roused  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  so  id  that 
**  he  rejoiced  to  hear  ihc  honorable  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  avow  his  poli- 
tical creed,  because  when  they  came  in  a 
few  days  to  ihe  consideration  of  the  repeal 
of  the  union,  they  would  bear  in  mind  un- 
der what  auspices  and  with  what  views  the 
measure  was  proposed  ;"  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  more  than  usually 
emphatic  strain  : — ■ 

"  Ohj  all  ye  who  have  interest  in  the  funds  in 
Ireland — oh,  all  you  Protestanls  who  hold  lands 
ill  Irelrind,  learn  by  this  timely  di/clarutit>n  what 
your  fate  will  he  when  you  shall  have  been  de- 
livered lip  to  the  tender  merriee  of  a  popular 
asi5embly,  rciurncd  by  the  influence  and  adopt- 
ing Uie  principles  of  this  man,  who  makcF  a  jcet 
of  national  honor^  and  talks  of  the  cant  of  public 
faith, 

*  I  tbfink  »4jee,  Jew,  for  teaching  aie  that  word.* 

"  The  qoestion  of  the  repeal  of  the  union  has 
beeti  decided  by  that  preliminary  declaration. 
Who  that  had  any  tiling  lo  lose  woy  Id  not  draw 
ihe  inlcrencej  tliat  ir  such  blender  prciences 
could  be  brought  forward  to  justily  the  violation 
of  national  faith,  there  could  be  no  security  for 
any  property  of  any  dcBcriplioti  1" 

In  this  way  did  Sir  Robert  Peel,  %vheu 
leader  of  the  opposition,  tinimate  the  public 
sentiment  against  the  repeal  ngitatioiK  Mis 
silence  ns  minister,  combined  with  the  evi- 
dence afTorded,  or  supposed  to  be  ufforded, 
by  the  military  preparations  in  Ireland^  has 
led  many  to  conclude  that  he  hus  some- 
thing so  serious  to  disclose,  that  imtil  every 
thing  is  ripe  (ijT  its  announcement,  he  is 
unwilling  to  be  drown  into  remarks  which 
might  lend  to  rcveol  his  secret  too  soon. 

It  is  needlesi*  to  repeat  for  the  hundredth 
time  that  the  English  do  not  understand 
the  lrish»  It  is  not  probable  they  ever  will. 
When  the  English  hear  of  prodigious  meet- 
ings renewed  from  lime  to  time,  ihey  can* 
not  help  believing  ihat  the  people  who  thus 
assemble  jnust  have  some  dt  finite  ptjrpose 
of  good  for  themselves,  to  be  attained  at 
the  expense  of  England.  They  cannot 
understand  that  all  this  trouble  could  be 
taken  for  the  mere  sake  of  display,  or  ihe 
glorification  of  a  popular  leader.  **  What 
do  the  people  want  V  say  they  ;  "  what  do 
they  expect  to  gain  by  these  multiiudinous 
assemblages!  We  knew  what  our  people 
wanted  when  ibey  assembled  in  riotous 
disarray  last  autumn.  They  wanted  a  fair 
day^s  wages  for  a  fair  day*s   work  ^  but 
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when  ihey  found  that  going  about  in  a  riot- 
oua  matter  did  not  hrmg  ibem  any  nearer 
to  the  point  at  which  they  aimed,  they 
abandoned  their  tnmultuous  proceedings." 
Thus  do  the  English  talk  ;  and  it  is  in  voin 
that  one  hints  to  them  that  such  meetings 
may  take  place  without  any  distinct  object 
on  the  part  of  the  people  thus  assembling. 
It  IB  in  vain  that  one  tries  to  explain  that 
the  very  love  of  mystery — the  not  knowing 
exactly  why  they  are  w^anled  to  make  such 
formidable  demonstrations,  and  therefore 
fancying  something  much  more  important 
in  the  matter  than  there  really  is— may  be 
the  very  reason  that  such  multitudes  as- 
semble. The  mass  of  the  Londoners  ea- 
gerly catight  at  the  bold  assertion  of  "TAe 
Times'^'' — '*  Ireland  is  on  the  verge  of  rebel- 
lion." It  was  the  very  thing  which  had 
been  occurring  in  an  indistinct  manner  to 
their  minds  for  some  time  previously,  and 
they  rejoiced  to  find  it  proclaimed  in  plain 
terms  by  their  favorite  journal.  For  some 
days  after  this  you  could  not  hint  to  any 
London  citizen  of  credit  and  renown  that 
you  did  not  apprehend  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
without  exciting  bis  contempt,  and  some 
degree  of  indignation.  He  deemed  it  an 
affront  to  his  own  sagacity  to  doubt  that 
there  was  the  most  imminent  danger.  Loud 
as  the  applause  generally  is  at  city  dinners 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  health  is 
given^  it  never  was  so  tremendous  as  when 
his  present  activity  was  called  to  mind  in 
making  such  effectual  preparations  for  the 
outbreak  in  Ireland — and  a!l  this  when  your 
good  Protestant  folks  in  Ireland  were  won- 
dering what  all  this  mighty  warlike  pre- 
paration could  mean^  and  almost  laughing 
at  what  seemed  to  you  a  ludicrously  unne- 
cessary display  of  force  ! 

I  know  if  I  were  writing  this  to  any  of 
the  multitudinous  victims  of  the  0*Connell 
machinations,  they  would  forthwith  be  per- 
suaded that  Saxon  hatred  of  the  Irish  led 
to  this  feeling  of  exultation  at  the  prompt 
and  effectual  preparation  which  has  been 
made  for  putting  down  revolt  in  Ireland,  if 
any  such  thing  should  be  manifested*  But 
you  will  not  be  thus  misled*  Jt  is  very 
true  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  English 
in  regard  to  the  Irish  is  the  reverse  of  re- 
spectfuL  The  general  notion  of  them  is 
tinctured  by  a  foregone  conclusion  about  a 
tendency  to  absurdity  and  wrong-headed- 
ness.  The  defects  of  the  English  character 
lead  the  English  into  exaggerated  concep- 
tions of  the  defects  of  the  Irish.  The  cold- 
ness of  the  English  temperament,  and  their 
dull,  dogged  laboriousness  in  the  pursuit 
of  riches  and  distinctioD,  whicL  when  o\h 


tained»  they  cannot  enjoy,  make  them  re- 
gard as  quite  absurd  those  errors  which, 
although  in  an  opposite  direction,  are 
scarcely  more  unreasonable  than  their  own, 
and  are  frequently  less  unamiable*  It  is 
not,  then,  because  the  English  hate  the 
Irish,  or  wish  to  see  them  coerced  by  mili- 
tary force,  that  they  have  rejoiced  to  see 
a  commanding  force  in  Ireland,  but  it  is 
because  I  bey  dislike  and  fear  public  dis- 
order, especially  when  it  has  no  clear  prac- 
tical matter  for  its  object,  and  therefore 
they  are  glad  to  see  put  under  check  that 
which  they  consider  a  direct  tendency  to 
public  imsettlement  and  disturbance. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  had,  as  you  know,  a 
prodigious  reputation  here  as  a  lawyer,  and 
such  is  the  effect  of  that  reputation,  that 
many  persons  ivill  scarcely  suffer  them- 
selves to  believe  that  his  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  magistracy  have  not 
been  just  what  they  ought  to  have  been. 
Bui  the  majority  of  thinking  people,  even 
here,  are  not  of  that  opinion.  They  believe 
that  his  letter  to  Lord  French  said  a  great 
deal  too  much*  There  was  no  need  of 
mooting  the  question  of  legality,  or  of  stal- 
ing that  the  government  did  not  w*ant  to 
govern  opinion*  It  is  a  great  fault  of  law- 
yers, and  especially  of  chancery  lawyers, 
that  they  are  apt  to  say  a  great  deal  more 
than  there  is  any  necessity  for  saying*  If 
there  had  been  a  circular  sent  from  the 
ofHce  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  all  Irish 
magistrates  declaring  that  the  government 
deemed  the  agitation  of  the  repeal  of  tlie 
union  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and 
requesting  them  to  use  all  their  magisterial 
power  and  influence  towards  the  discour- 
agement of  that  agitation,  it  would  have 
made  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment evident  to  all  If  after  that  notifica- 
tion, any  magistrate  gave  encouragement 
to  the  agitation,  no  more  explanation  would 
have  been  required  for  superseding  him 
than  simply,  that  as  he  did  not  take  the 
same  views  of  what  was  needful  for  pre- 
serving the  public  peace  as  were  taken  by 
her  mBJesty*s  ministers^  it  was  better  that 
he  should  not  continue  to  hold  her  majes- 
ty*s  commission.  If  this  course  had  been 
taken  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  chan* 
celior,  or  any  other  ofBcer  of  the  crowo, 
would  have  bad  to  encounter  the  variety  of 
epistolary  treatises  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  points  of  law  and  government 
which  are  thrown  out  (as  it  were  for  criti- 
cism) in  the  Irish  lord  chancellor's  letter* 

As  to  party  disquisition  upon  Irish  «f* 
fairs,  it  is  to  be  remarked  (hat  no  orgaa 
ovea  of  the  most  Badical  part  of  the  Whi^i 
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ftiitiires  to  advocate  repeal.  Still  Mr. 
&€oiinetl  Is  excused.  The  Whigs  are 
jiJbced  ia   rather  an  awkward  predicament 


against  the  church  establishment,  so  ready 
were  all  the  smartest  talkers  and  writers 
in  the  kingdorr^  to  be  down  upon  th^  hap- 


this  matter.     No  hardihood  of  prevari-  \  less  uiierer  of  such  an  apprehension — lO 
eaticia,  or  ingenuity  of  wriggling^  can  gel  j  abuse  him  as  a  bigDt,  to   ridicule   liim  as  a 

fool — to  hold  bim  up  lo  scorn  and  derision 


out  of  their  distinct  and  oft-reiterated 
fltdge^to  uphold  the  union*  On  the  other 
Hud  they  have  been  too  deeply  implicated 
with  Mr,  0*Conne]l — too  much  bound  to 
him  io  times  past,  and  w'uh  loo  much  hope 
•Chi»  assistance  in  time  to  come,  to  make 


as  a  person  incapable  of  reasoninji:  forward 
from  cause  lo  elTect,  or  backward  from 
effpct  lo  cause  1  And  yet  it  turns  out  that 
the  apprehension  was  perfectly  wel!*found- 
ed,  and  that  the  concession  to  the  Romao- 


jtpolilie  for  ibem  to  cast  any  blame  upon    iats,  far  from  satisfying   them,   has  made 


kim.  Tbey  therefore  excuse  him,  after 
ihetr  manlier,  by  assuming^  that  he  does 
v«t  in  the  least  mean  what  he  says,  and 
llftt,  while  he  agitates  nominally  for  a  re- 
fni  of  the  union,  the  mode  by  which  that 
sftlBtton    may  be  subdued  is  to  repeal  the 


ibeni  ten  times  more  vehement  in  their 
complaints  than  they  were  before.  It  has 
turned  out  that  the  political  power  granted 
to  the  Irish  Romanists  has  been  incessantly 
directed  against  the  Established  Church, 
and  at  Jcncflb  we  are  told  that   to  prevent 


mttatmnt   Church  in  Ireland  !     This  ia  a   Ireland  from  being  wrested  altogether  from 
wfioos  sort  of  explanation,  and  no  doubt  -  _--..-_ 

fffy  creditable  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  honesty 
mA  eandor  ;  no  less  so  than  the  assurance 
if  the  s^me  high  jourualiztng  authority 
tkil  though  Mr.  O'Connell  boasts  that  he 
wiH  eSe^t  repeal  by  peaceful  agitation  and 
h^  strictly  le^al  means,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 

Eie  thai  he  really  contemplates  the  possi- 
ly  of  r<*pealing  the  union  by  any  other 
aixltoj  than  that  of  physical  force.  It  strikes 
•e  that  notbiug  can  he  more  distrusting, 
iflerthe  experience  which  the  Protestants 
itf  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain  have  bad, 
ilia  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  wise 
Is  titrreoder  the  Established  Church  in 
fatltiid  in  order  co  satisfy  the  longings  of 
lk.O'Coiioell  and  his  party.  The  baseness 
«f  saek  a  surrender  if  it  could  be  exceeded 
bfsay  ihin?,  would  be  exceeded  by  the 
folyof  ng   that  such  a  concession 

ISfshb  laiion,  would  put  an  end  to 

At  iSion,  and  the  demands  which 

tr  »jd  to  be  enforced  by  it.    Do  the 

Wki^ft  suppose  that  tlie  Protestants  of  the 
^ipira  are  such  miserable  dolts  and  drivel- 
kn — to  totally  bereft  of  all  sense  and  me- 
■■Tf  aa  to  be  betrayed  and  cheated  over 
mi  Qitew  ngain,  by  the  same  coarse  arts, 
ni  thi*  same  false  protestations  of  the 
«Ba  meo  I  Arc  we  to  forget  that  all  man- 
MroTcaefi,  Irish  orators,  and  English  Whig 
viu^  hiwyers,  and  legislators,  writers  of 
paiphleiM,  and  writers  of  newspapers,  and 
«citafa  of  songs,  all  joined  in  the  chorus, 
v^ieh  r  was  dinned  into  our  cars, 

4ittLr  .I'its  wanted  nothing  but  re- 

iff  from   civil  disabiliiies,  and  that  being 
_«Ba€ipat«d  all  jealousy  of  the  Established 
ch  would  cease  I     Did  it  not  come  to 


the  British  empire,  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  must  be  surrendered  as  n  sacri- 
tice  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
manist monster,  or,  as  the  Whigs  have  it, 
"the  church  grievance'*  must  be  abol- 
ished ! 

But  this  new^  Whig  plan  of  propitiating 
Mr,  0*Connell  end  restoring  peace  to  Ire- 
land, is  but  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  das- 
tardly course  of  their  conduct  since  1834* — 
a  course  of  conduct  than  which  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  disgraceful,  unless 
it  be  the  extraordinary  impudence  with 
which  they  now  pretend  that  by  the  wis- 
dom of  t/ieir  government  Ireland  was  kept 
tranquil.  Why,  their  whole  secret  consisted 
in  an  absolute  surrender  to  the  great  mob- 
master,  Mr.  O'Connell — a  surrender  which 
was  begun,  continued,  and  consummated, 
not  from  any  regard  to  Irish  tranquillity, 
but  from  considerations  afTecting  the  poli- 
licai  state  of  parties  in  England,  That  it 
began  with  this  objectj  Earl  Grey  has  him- 
self distinctly  affirmed,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  base  intrigue  which  led  to  his  aban- 
donment of  the  governmeut.  Fie  stated  in 
liis  place  in  parliament  that  be  had  received 
a  private  letter  from  the  lord  lieutenant 
containing  matters  which  appeared  to  have 
been  suggested  not  so  much  by  any  origi- 
nal view  taken  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  as 
by  certain  considerations  which  were  sug- 
gested to  the  lord  lieutenant  from  England, 
without  his  (Lord  Grey's)  knowledge  or 
concurrence — considerations  alTecting  ra- 
ther the  political  state  of  parties  in  Eng- 
land, than  of  Ireland.  This  was  the  first 
fruit  of  the  intrigue  with  O'Connell,  which, 
being  undertaken  by  Mr.  Littleton,  shortly 
after  Mr,  O'Conneli  had  posted  Mr.  Little- 


st ]a«t.  thflt  a  man  dared  scarcely  utter 

.*n   that    if  the    Komantsts   ton's  party  through  Europe  as  *' the  base, 
,,.  .,,.,.4!  nower  they  would  direct  it  |  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs,  *  soon  made  the 
1<n..llh  Mo«t  4 
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able  agilAtor  their  fust  and  most  influential 
friend,  while  it  lost  them  Lord  Grey. 

To  judge  of  the  gross  and  shameless  con- 
duct of  the  Whigs,  who  now  boast  to  have 
had  the  \A'elfare  of  Ireland  so  much  at  heart, 
and  to  have  governed  it  so  well,  it  will  be 
useful  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  history 
uf  flflrairs  in  1^34-.  At  ibe  commencement 
of  the  session  of  that  year,  King  William 
the  Fourth  from  bis  throne  in  the  House  of 
Lords— I  heard  l»im  hisce  auribtis^  and  well 
I  remember  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
spoke — slated  the  just  iiidignution  which 
he  felt  at  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  ex- 
cite the  people  of  Ireland  to  demand  a  re- 
peal of  ibe  legislative  union.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  Earl  Grey  proposed  a  re- 
newal of  the  Irish  coercion  act,  and,  al- 
luding to  the  speeches  of  political  agitators, 
said  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  sup- 
pose that  these  political  harangues,  as  they 
were  called,  could  be  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple without  stirring  up  among^  them  a  gene- 
ral spirit  of  resistance  to  tbe  constituted 
authorities,  and  of  disobedience  to  tbe 
laws^  which  broke  out  in  excesses  such  as 
had  been  witnessed  in  Ireland,  and  whicb 
it  was  the  object  of  the  coercion  bill  to  pre- 
vent. 

The  further  stimmary  ot  parliamentary 
history  connected  with  this  matter  I  shall 
copy  from  Dr*  O'Sullivan'a  "  Case  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,''  They  who  would 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  honesty  of 
tbe  Whigs  in  Irish  matters,  should  never 
forget  this  little  history. 

"  On  July  3d,  Mr  O'Connell  demanded  of  the 
rhief  secretary  for  Ireland,  whether  the  gtate- 
raent  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  renewal  of  the 
coercion  bill  in  its  present  form  had  been  advised 
and  called  for  by  tiie  Irish  ^vernmcnt,  was  cor- 
rect ?  He  asked  also  whether  it  wae  the  secre- 
tary's intention  to  bring  the  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commong,  and  on  learning  that  whoever 
brought  it  in,  Mr.  Litileton  would  vote  for  it, 
observed  in  words  not  to  be  forgotten^  *  then,  1 
have  been  exceedingly  deceived  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman.^  It  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion that  memorable  ahercation  between  these 
honorable  members  amazed  the  reformed  House 
of  Commons,  and  gave  rise  to  discussions,  in 
which  the  secret  proceedings  by  which  Earl 
Groy  was  circumvented  became  to  some  extent 
exposed.  Mr,  Liiileton,  after  consultation  with 
Lord  Althorp,  had  confided  to  Mr.  O^Connell  his 
belief  that  the  furtlicoming  coercion  bill  was  not 
to  contain  a  clause  enabUng  government  to  put 
down  political  agitation.  Mr.  O'Connell,  relying 
on  the  right  honorable  secretary's  communica- 
tion, suSered  the  govcrnmeni  to  proceed  on  its 
way  unmolested.  Mr.  Littleton  had  commoni- 
cnted  in  conHdence  also  with  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Irtjlimd,  and  endeavored  to  proeuro  from  him 
i  recantation  of  the  opinion  he  had  o&ially  an- 
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nonneedf  that  without  the  disputed  power  he 
could  not  carry  on  the  government;  Lord 
Welleeley,  in  compliance  wiih  this  clnndeetine 
b'uggesnon,  declared  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
content  himself  with  the  mutilated  bill — that  he 
would,  in  short,  halt  on  as  well  rs  he  could  by 
the  aid  of  the  broken  reed  that  was  prepared  for 
him»  This,  abo,  without  the  knowledge  of  Lord 
Grty,  or  even  of  Lord  A i thorn,  Mr.  Littleton 
conndcd  to  the  Liberator.  The  consequence 
wap,  the  retirement  of  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment— the  abandonment  of  the  obnoxious  clause 
in  the  coercion  bill— Me  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
which  A/r.  O^Comiell  approved — and  finally  it  is 
eaid,  to  that  gentleman  a  large  increoFe  of  ^  rent' 
— and  to  Mr.  Litileton.  a  peerage,  Mr  O'Con- 
nell^  as  soon  as  Earl  Grey  had  been  actually 
displaced,  was  wilUng  to  condole  with  Mr*  Lil- 
tleton»  whom  he  had  previously  accueed  of 
ialsdiood,  and  wished  that  a  double  share  of 
blame  should  fall  upon  him,  rather  tlian  thai  the 
eecrctAry  should  be  ceneurcd.  Theie  is  little 
more  to  be  said.  The  combined  indiscretion  of 
these  two  gentlemen  prevailed,  like  a  auccessful 
Blrataffem,  againit  Earl  Grey*  They  have  each 
had  Saeir  reward — Hie  cru4:emy  hic  diadema. 
The  one  has  the  coins — and  the  other,  a  title." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  that 
O'Connell  alliance,  to  which  the  Melbourne 
government  was  indebted  for  six  years  of 
place — as  base  an  intrigue  as  ever  disgraced 
a  party  :  and  this  is  what  is  now  alluded  to, 
within  parliament,  and  without,  as  tbe  kind 
and  careful  policy  of  the  Whigs  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  !  From  that  time  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Whigs  in  1841,  (with  the 
short  interval  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  first  ad- 
ministration,) the  Whig  government  of  Ire- 
land was  O^Connell's  government ;  and  the 
mobs  were  comparatively  quiet,  because 
the  masters  of  the  mobs  had  their  *^  consid- 
eration.*' J s  this  a  system  that  Irishmen  of 
honor  and  patriotism,  should  wish  to  see  re* 
vived  1     Never* 

The  English  public  have  no  de6nite  no* 
tions  on  tbe  subject  of  the  causes  of  Irish 
discontent.  Whether  they  will  be  more 
enlightened  on  the  point  after  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  motion  on  the 
*27th  instant,  I  shall  not  now  anticipate. 
That  gentleman  has  given  notice  that  he 
will  move  on  the  27th  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  to  consider  those  causes. 
A  feasible  project  truly,  at  the  end  of  June ! 
Such  a  committee  would  afford  the  House 
of  Commons  three  months'  work  at  the 
least,  though  it  did  nothing  else  during  the 
time.  But  Mr*  Smith  O^Brien  knows  very 
well  he  will  get  no  committee.  He  will  onljT 
have  a  night's,  or  perhaps  two  nights^  de- 
bate upon  Irish  grievances,  and  his  motion 
will  be  negatived,  leaving  the  subject  in  the 
same  confused  maze  of  contrndic  tion  which 
envelopes  it  at  present.    When  the  subject 
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«rimb  grievances  is  started  in  any  mixed 
atrnprnnf  of  the  English  middle  classes,  the 
liwi  ifiqiiiry  is,  *^  Whui  taxes  do  they  pay  T' 
And  when  it  is  answered  that  they  pay  no 
income  tax,  no  assessed  taxes,  no  taxes  on 
liOrftes,  carriages,  eervanls,  or  windows, 
t^t  it  ia  only  lately  they  have  heard  of 
poor  rates^  and  that  church  rates  are  not 
pftkl  by  the  public,  but  out  o(  the  ecclesias- 
tical funds,  they  find  it  hard  to  swallow  the 
tale  of  Irish  grievances.  They  may  be 
Ttry  dull  io  this  respect,  but  this  is  their 
wmy.  They  do  not  understand  what  p res- 
tore there  can  be  in  grievances  which  they 
call  imaginary.  If  you  mention  *^  the  griev- 
ance of  the  Irish  church*'  to  any  but  hot 
paitizaiis  who  have  gathered  their  views 
tfom  ibe  Kadical  newspapers,  they  ask, 
**  mho  pay*  V  **  Has  the  church  funds  of 
MS  own,  as  in  England  V  Yes.  "  Are  the 
iiMeolers  from  the  Established  Church 
caUad  upon  for  rates  to  keep  chnrches  in 
repair  V^  No.  **  Well,  then,  you  have  no 
rigbl  to  talk  of  grievance,  as  regards  the 
cKorcb.*^  Such  is  their  conclusion.  How 
br  il  ia  a  reasonable  one,  J  leave  you  to 

1!htT€  are  people  here,  however,  (with 
vboai  I  agree,)  who  think  that  Ireland  suf- 
jim  under  the  grievance  of  a  well- meaning, 
lat  an  erroneous  and  uncongenial  govern- 
ment, Tbey  say  that  the  civil  gove rumen t 
ti  the  country  has  the  faults  of  weakness 
lad  ambiguity,  and  that  it  acts  in  such  a 
nsBiier  that  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
lri«li  public  reposes  in  it  that  warmth  of 
eoafidence,  which  is  necessary  to  the  satis- 
httion  of  the  Irish  people.  They  say  (and 
1  tkiok  jystly,)  that  the  Irish  are  constiiu* 
tiottdly  disposed  to  look  upon  all  persons 
coaaewied  with  them  either  as  friends  or  as 
loeti  aod  that  they  can  as  little  compre- 
Icad  a  cold,  neutral  government,  as  the 
Eofltsh  can  comprehend  the  quick,  imagi- 
aMire,  humorous,  passionate  character  of 
tie  Irifbt  which  appears  even  in  the  con- 
coct of  grare  afikirs.  They  say  that  such 
tfotrcmment  is  a  mistake^  and  that  Ireland 
ft^airas  a  strong,  fervent,  intelligible  gov- 
ermest.  Many  to  whom  one  stales  this 
Aiok  that  what  one  really  means  is  a  vio- 
hai,  harsh,  tyrannical  government  of  the 
faf4ired  few  over  the  unfavored  many*  I 
wm  tore  that  1,  for  one,  mean  no  such  thing. 
I  ihhor  tyranny  and  trnculence,  let  who 
viQ  attempt  to  indulge  in  either  the  one  or 

other :  but  1  think  there  might  be  a 
f«vemm«Qt  at  once  resolute  and  kind — at 
face  decided  in  principle  and  forbearing  in 

tiee--Htt  once  a  terror  to  evil-doers, 
eoeourager  and  benefactor  of  those 
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who  do  well — a  government  that  would 
despise  conciliation  with  knaves  and  bul- 
lies, and  that  would  show  kindness  and  fos- 
tering care  to  honest  industry  and  faithful 
obedience,  though  it  were  ever  so  humble. 
I  think  that  such  a  government  as  this 
might  even  now  put  down  repeal  of  the 
union  agitation,  and  do  so  without  blood- 
s!ied  or  military  force. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mac  Shane, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Terence  O'Rouril 
St.  Giles's,  London,  June  15,  1843* 


British  Fosrehsion  OFYBBliLAFne  of  Hawaii. 
— The  pubJication  of  ths  offieisl  correspondence 
relative  to  the  Br  it  it)  h  posuesdinn  of  the  Hownii 
Islands  throws  a  totaJty  new  light  upon  iho  ctme  : 
the  islandi  have  not  reaily  been  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  but  only  given  up  lo  the  possession  of  a 
British  officer  as  a  kind  of  pledge,  with  the  eipecta- 
tion  that  they  will  be  returned  to  the  rightful  sove* 
roign.  It  would  have  bocn  quite  as  easy  at  first  to 
describe  the  transact  ton  as  it  really  occurred,  in- 
iitead  of  raiding  fulse  alarnia  and  expectations.  It  ap- 
pears that  certain  British  suhjects  have  claims  for 
compensation  and  the  like  ^n  the  Hawaiian  Govern] 
inent.  Captain  Lord  G^orce  Pa o let,  backed  by 
a  war^ehlpf  demanded  the  satisfaction  of  tlio&o 
claims ;  and  the  King,  though  protecting  that  the 
nature  of  the  law  prevented  his  compliance,  did 
comply  ;  at  the  same  time  referring  the  case,  with 
muen  appearance  of  ingenuoua  reliance  on  British 
justice  and  generofiity,  to  the  decision  of  our  Go- 
vernment :  ttubsequently,  he  declared  compliance 
irapoasibic ;,  yet  he  did  not  retr«ct,  hut  instead  sur* 
rendered  the  id  and  into  the  poftsesaion  of  Lord 
Georgk,  until  tbe  iteltlement  of  the  reference  to 
tbis  Government.  Here  ore  obviously  two  ques- 
tions anterior  to  that  of  ratifying  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion,— the  juatice  of  the  British  claims;  and  tlie 
justice  of  Lord  Geouge  Paulet's  method  of  en- 
forcing tboso  claims,  a  method  alleged  to  he  incom* 
patible  with  tbe  law  of  the  Innd.  If  eitber  of  the 
questions  bo  settled  again»tt  Lord  George,  the  cscs- 
ston  is  ipso  facto  void  ;  if  they  are  settled  Against 
King  Kameuaheha  the  Tbird,  still  it  does  mi 
follow  that  we  ought  to  take  his  land,  instead  of 
helping  to  some  other  method  of  satisfaction  more 
practicable  under  Hawaiian  law.  There  is  tbere- 
ftim  as  yet  no  question  of**  ratifying  "  a  cession  ;  it 
may  never  arise  ;  and  it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
this  Government  unduly  or  ungenerously  to  urge 
it.  Justice  should  first  be  fully  and  freely  extended 
to  the  Polynesian  King — more  tbon  justice,  both 
because  be  is  weak  and  because  he  conHdes  in  tbu 
magnanimity  of  the  strong.     NevertbelesS|  princi- 

fdes  which  we  bave  frequently  orged  should  not  bo 
est  iight  of:  all  parts  of  Polynesia  will  one  day 
b«loDg  to  European  races ;  and  it  is  not  incumbent 
in  U4  to  waivD  fair  opportunities  of  securing  eur 
share,  by  direct  cetsioti  or  rcvomoQ. — Spectator, 
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MESMERISM. 

From  the  Spcctftl/jf 

Next  after  Noninlnisionifim  and  Repeal,  Ales- 
merism  numbers  the  most  fervid  volarios. 

In  Paris,  ive  kam  Worn  a  correspundent  of  the 
Miiming  Herahly  there  are  professional  **  sorn- 
nambules,"  who  make  a  livehhood  by  exhibitinjr 
ibemselvea  under  the  influence  of  the  inefimeric 
maniptilatioDs,  at  private  parties,  Thcy  are  of 
all  ranks,  in  order  That  the  bienaeance«  may  not 
be  violated  by  having  a  urisette  mag'netized  on 
the  Bofa  of  a  dutihcsF.  Though  not  to  the  eame 
extent,  something  of  tlie  eame  kind  is  praciiscd 
in  London.  The  mesmenzer  ia  generally  at- 
tended on  pul>hc  occasions  by  one  unchanging' 
raeamerizee  ;  and  some  of  thcee  cataleptic  pin- 
cushions are  suspected  to  have  been  '^  ratlicr 
hard  up"  before  they  took  to  J  his  line  of  busi- 
neso.  From  a  provincial  pnpjer  we  h^nrn  ihaf 
Dr.  Elliotson  has  had^  or  is  to  liave^  itie  honor 
of  exhibiting  before  a  party  of  tlic  Uueen  Dow- 
ager's Maids  of  Honor,  who  have  ^*  operdy  and 
unhesitatingly  "  avowed  the  nisei  ves  converts  to 
mesmerism — her  Majesty's  Maids  of  Honor 
being,  of  course,  high  authorities  on  a  phyBio- 
logical  question. 

But  if  fashionable  meemertsin  has  not  attained 
the  eclat  in  this  cttpiud  which  marks  its  profrrcs^ 
in  Parie,  popular  mesmerism  in  the  province^; 
has  reached  a  degree  of  intense  excitement  un- 
paralleled in  France.  Mesmeric  '^  classes  for 
the  million'^  are  bein^  organized  Si  la  HtilhilL 
In  Glasgow,  seven-and-thlrty  mesmeric  patient.s 
*'all  in  a  row"  have  been  exhibited  at  once,  in 
the  largest  hall  of  the  city,  to  a  crowded  au- 
dience. Young  ladies  have  been  kept  sitting  in 
the  cataleptic  trance  ^Sin  hour  by  Shiewsbury 
clock,"  wkh  their  legs  stuck  straight  out  before 
them,  and  in  otfier  comical  attitudes;  young 
gentlemen  in  a  state  of  somnambulism'  have 
been  attracted  by  a  flower,  backwards  and  for- 
wardflj  acroiB  a  stage^  as  a  swan  of  w  hite  livax 
ivith  a  needle  in  its  belly  is  drawn  by  a  magnet 
across  a  basin  of  water;  and  the  wondering 
spectators  have  applauded  all  the  while,  wilh 
an  earnestness  and  sincerity  equal  to  thai  with 
which  the  "galleries''  in  the  General  Asseniblv 
cheered  the  evacuation  of  the  hall  by  llie  seceJ- 
ing  miaisters  and  elders. 

The  follies  of  fashion  and  popular  excitement 
cannot  convert  a  truth  they  may  run  afler  for  fi 
lime  into  a  falsehood  ;  hut  tliey  are  absurd  and 
rniechievoufi  in  themselves,  and  they  never  pro- 
moted a  discovery.  Tiie  exclusive  mesmerizere 
'  pf  the  salons  and  the  gaping  crowds  of  public 
_^fc(Xhibitians  are  alike  in  search  of  excitement, 
and  nothing  more.  These  reunions  are  some- 
ibing  like  the  melodramatic  displays  of  poor 
Edward  Irving,  before  daylight  of  a  cold  frosty 
morning,  by  one  glimmering  taper  placed  on 
the  pavement  of  the  chapel— fur  that  too,  and 
the  gill  of  the  unknown  tongues*  were  phase? 
ot  mcfimtTism  ;  and  tlieir  conseuuenccs  can  at 
beat  be  but  tlje  same — the  unsellling  the  reason 
of  some  of  Urn  more  exctfabic  among  those  who 
take,  part  in  them.  The  mesmeric  phenomena 
(admiriing  their  reality)  are  iJie  result  of  diseaic 
— the  re&uU  of  a  derangement  of  llie  normal 
fitale  of  the  human  constitution.    To  hope  bu 


derive  insight  into  »he  deeper  mysteries  of  na- 
ture from  tne  disjointed  talk  of  sleepwalkers,  is 
about  ae  reasonable  as  to  anticipate  revelalions 
from  the  jabbering  of  maniace.  The  exhibition 
of  their  aniica  to  crowds  ol  incompetent  and  ex- 
cited Fpectators,  if?  only  calculated  to  spread  the 
coatagion.  The  habit  of  taking  part  in  such 
displays  inevitably  tenels  to  reduce  the  experi- 
menters to  the  level  of  itinerant  lecturers  on  in- 
toxicating gases,  the  "  great  Wizard  of  ilie 
North,"  and  others  whose  sole  aim  is  to  produce 
startling  effects.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  pub- 
licity tliat  affords  security  against  deception. 
All  jugglers,  trom  Ihc  high-priest  of  a  false  reli- 
gion doivn  to  the  manipulator  with  the  pea  and 
thimble,  can  tell  that  crowds  are  more  easily  de- 
luded than  single  persons. 

As  far  as  the  mere  physical  symptoms  go, 
enough  lias  been  con  fit!  en  tly  atlirmea  to  entitle 
them  to  the  serious  invtstigalion  of  physiolo- 
gist?. As  to  what  is  told  of  patieats  in  the*  stage 
of  **  clairvoyance  "  and  their  intuitive  powers 
of  knowledge.  Dr.  ElhotBon  is,  it  seems,  of  opin- 
ion, that  in  this  condition  such  an  irresistible 
Lasle  for  lying  is  developed  in  the  patient,  as 
renders  it  necessary  to  receive  all  his  (or  her) 
statements  with  cojjsidcruble  skepticism.  Witli 
regard  to  the  mesmeric  phenomena,  as  w*iLli  re- 
gard to  every  aubject  orobservalion,  it  is  ad^-is- 
able  to  learn  the  elements  of  a  science  before 
V  nturing  upon  its?  most  abstruse  and  compU- 
eatcd  problems,  ft  may  also  be  advisable  to 
keep  in  view  a  weighty  observation  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Bell — that  in  studying  the  living 
subject,  observaiion  is  lar  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  c^vperiment.  Mesmerism  is  merely  an  arti- 
ficial method  of  producing  the  phenomena  of 
somnambulii^m,  which  are  in  some  developed  by 
a  natural  process.  The  physiologist  who  pa- 
tiently and  attentively  watches  the  phases  of  the 
spontaneous  disease,  may  be  certain  that  he  see« 
Nature  w^orking:  he  w^lio  by  artificial  means 
creates  it,  knows  not  what  allowance  he  ought 
to  make  for  forcible  derangement  of  function. 

The  mesmeric  phenoniena,  it  is  said  with 
some  plausibility,  threw  light  upon  much  that 
was  inexplicable  in  old  authenticated  stories  of 
prieisily  oracles,  demoniacal  possession,  witch- 
crart,  &c,  if  the  remark  ie  coriect,  it  only  ehowB 
that  mesmerism  has  been  long  enough  an  en- 
gine of  quacks :  not  much  will  be  gained  by 
taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jugglers  of  the 
idolatrous  altar  and  sorcerer's  cave,  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  jugglers  of  the  theatre  and 
conjuror's  booth.  It  is  to<»  sharp  an  edge-tool 
be  made  a  plaything  of  That  the  magi 
sleep  has  been  'made  tlie  means  of  alleviaii 
the  pain  of  disease  and  facilitating  the  trai_  . 
tion  from  sickness  to  health,  may  be  conceded  ; 
and  yet,  even  in  the  case  of  the  regular  physiciaiiy 

*'  Scarce  we  praise  his  veaturous  part 
Wtio  tampers  with  such  dangerous  art." 

But  when  this  inversion  or  pcr^^ersion  of  tlie 
physical  functions  is  practised  for  the  mere  |rra- 
tiBcation  of  idle  curiosity,  wc  ought  to  stpprizc 
the  unwary,  that  this  is  culpable  trifling  with  an 
agent  ulilrli  baa  often  irremediably  shattered 
tBe  ci  I  4' individuals  and  distrcsted  thiO 
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SMITH'S  PRODUCTIVE  FARMING.' 

Tnts  welMigested  Treatif»e  comes  out 
exictly  a«  a  work  of  the  sort  is  yrgeaily 
ret|utrcti  for  the  mstruction,  and  atso  for 
yilie  comfort  and  encouragement  of  the 
let.  With  the  vagtie  undefined  terror 
tie  utter  ruia  which  Corn-law  abolilion 
'!«  to  produce  hanging  over  him,  and 
while  saflTcring  under  the  Tariff  pnnic,  to- 
gethrf  with  the  real  evils  of  exorbitant 
rents  mnd  fluctuating  markets,  the  British 
Firmer  now  more  than  ever  requires  to  be 
haw  he  may  retrieve  his  affairs  and 
rove  his  future  condition.  This  is  to 
looe  fiimpiy  by  rendering  his  acres 
productivei  by  means  of  improved 
'pthiciples  of  husbandry,  originating  in  the 
dtscorrries  of  science  and  philosophically 
tpphed  to  the  callivation  of  the  soil*  In 
the  Introductory  Observations  to  this  Trea- 
ri»c,  Air.  Smith  contrasts  the  rapid,  the 
marvellous  progress  of  all  sorts  of 
^^_Cltires  within  the  last  half  century, 
htll©  discoveries  of  chemical  and  me- 
ehftnicmt  sciencOv  with  the  stagnitnt  con- 
4hi&Q  of  agriculture, — wiih^  in  other  words, 
tl^  mJtMuftiCtare  of  corn  and  of  the  other 
ki^df  of  food.  W^iihin  that  period,  the 
4Mat*«ngine  and  the  jenny  have,  in  manu- 
Ibcutre^,  token  the  place  of  manual  and 
eiiBs]  labor,  of  the  primitive  handJoom 
ttd  the  spinning' wheel,  and  with  an  in- 
Offtped  power  of  production  which  it  is 
Mt  ftt^y  to  calculate;  while  the  sons  of 
tl#  •oil,  who  ought  to  have  made  some 
efcri  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  im- 
po^emeiit,  ttill  plod  on  through  winter^s 
cold  tod  sunnmer  s  heat,  reaping  not  much 
mote  than  the  same  quantity  of  produce 
wikh  their  forefathers  did  live  hundred 
jMt%  mi^o.  And  yet  this  writer  contends 
tkiA  the  limits  of  the  earth'^s  fertility  are 
to  more  to  be  permanently  (ixed  than  the 
j**irrrn  of  man ufac luring  productiveness. 
•  alike  under  the  dominion  of  mind* 
kI  any  one  deny  that  the  ultimate 
Mate  of  the  earth':*  fertility  are  only^  from 
iW  tttJI  imperfect  lights  of  science,  but 
Hfimiiog  to  he  guessed  at.  Mr  Smith 
marlut, — 

Half  m  eetltory  suiHced  to  Europeans,  noi 
mif  m  M^iai*  hut  to  isurpa^a  the  Chinese  in  the 
trti  aid  maoulkctures  \    and  this  was  owing 

Pn^i*^lv^  FflrmmjBf ;  nr  a  Familiar  Digest  ol 
*  '  '        ^'       '  and  othei 
try  ;  show- 
mi^hi  bf 
lith.    Edin- 
1       sail,  ^  Co. 


merely  to  the  application  of  correct  principles 
deduced  from  the  study  of  chemistry.  But  how 
infmitely  inl'erior  is  the  agriculture  of  Europe, 
even  of  boasled  England,  to  that  of  China  1 
The  Chinese  are  the  most  admirable  gardeners 
and  trainers  of  plants,  for  each  of  which  they 
understand  how  to  prepare  and  apply  the  best 
adapted  manure.  .  .  .  Patient  observation 
of  results,  and  a  ready  adoption  of  really  useful 
plans;  steady  ptiraistonce,  not  in  anllquated 
methods  and  notions,  but  in  all  that  has  been 
tbund  by  experience  to  be  beneficial, — have 
raised  the  agricnkure  of  that  country,  long  ago, 
to  a  position  whit-h  would  rapidly,  nay,  instant- 
ly, be  oursj  if  ecience  were  permitted  to  acliieve 
for  us  that  which,  with  them,  has  been  ihe  slow 
growth  of  ceniuries  of  experiment.  The  soil 
of  England  oIFlts  inexliaustibte  resources, 
which,  when  properly  appreciated  and  employ- 
ed, must  increase  our  weallhi  our  population, 
and  our  physical  strength.  The  eanie  energy 
of  character,  the  same  extent  of  resources, 
which  have  always  distinguished  Englishmen^ 
and  made  them  excel  in  arms,  commerce,  and 
learning,  only  require  to  be  strongly  directed  to 
agriculture,  to  injure  the  happiest  effects.  We 
possess  advantages,  in  ilie  use  of  machinery 
and  the  division  of  labor,  peculiar  to  ourselves  ; 
and  these  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
aiding  one  great  division  of  human  industry, 
we  are  justified  in  the  assertion,  that  the  steam* 
engine  and  machinery  has  not  done  more  for 
trude^  than  Bcionce  and  skill,  in  various  ways, 
may  do  for  land. 

There  is,  at  the  present  distressing  crisis, 
cheering  and  consolation  for  all  classes  of 
society  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks*  The 
treatise  which  they  introduce  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  judicious  compilation.  It  is, 
perhaps,  its  dinunguishing  merit  that  it  is 
so,  and  that  from  its  pages  the  practical 
farmer  may  obtain  such  a  degree  of  insight 
into  those  general  principles  upon  which 
all  successful  cultivation  rests,  as  will 
awaken  his  mind  to  the  necessity  of  far- 
ther inquiry*  besides  informing  it.  The 
Lectures  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on  t!ie 
Chemistry  of  Agriculture,  and  those  of  Dr. 
Mason  Good,  the  writings  of  Johnston  the 
agriculturist,  and,  above  all,  the  important 
views  more  recently  iinfr^lded  by  Professor 
Lie  big,  are  presented  to  the  farmer  in  a 
condensed  form,  and  stripped  of  those 
technicalities  in  which  men  of  science 
sometimes  invest  their  discoveries^  as  if  to 
veil  them  from  the  uninitiated,  or  the  men 
of  plain  sense  and  pliiin  education*  A 
more  useful  work  could  not  therefore  be 
given  to  the  practical  farmer,  than  this 
brief  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  art,  and  of  their  results  in  in- 
creased production.  The  treatise  is  divid- 
ed into  thirteen  chapters,  the  eatUe^  ow^* 
being  more    puTely   scWuU&c^    vi\i\\^  vV^e. 
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latter  chapters  are  strictly  practical.  To 
giire  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  work,  we  shall,  at  random,  cUe  a  few 
detached  sentences  from  its  practical  de- 
parttnent ; — 

FALLOWING. 

Let  us  premise  that  Mr<  Smith  patronizes 
no  systematic  follows.  He  shows  hoiv  the 
necessity  for  them  may,  in  all  cases^  be 
obviated. 

The  exhaustion  of  alkalies  in  a  soil  by  »uc- 
ceBsive  crops  is  the  troe  reason  why  practical 
farmers  suppose  the  mite  Ives  compeikd  to  sulTer 
land  to  lie  fallow.  It  is  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  to  think  that  the  temporary  diminution 
of  fertility  in  a  field  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  loss 
of  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  it  previousfy 
contained :  it  is  principally  the  consequence  of 
the  exhaoEtion  of  potash  and  soda,  which  are 
restored  by  the  glow  process  of  the  more  ct>m- 

filete  dtsintegratiun  ol  the  materials  of  the  FoiL 
t  is  evident  that  ihe  careful  tilling  of  fallow 
land  must  accelerate  and  increase  this  further 
breaking  up  of  its  mineral  ingredients.  Nor  is 
this  repose  of  the  soil  always  necessary,  A 
fields  which  has  become  onfitted  for  a  certain 
kind  of  produce,  may  not,  on  thcU  account^  be 
unsiailabfe  for  another  j  and  upon  tliis  obser- 
vation a  system  of  agricnlture  has  been  gradu- 
ally formed,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
obtain  the  greatest  posaihle  produce  in  a  suc- 
cession of  years,  with  the  least  outlay  for  nm- 
nure.  Because  plaote  require  for  iheir  growth 
difierent  consthuents  of  soil,  changing  the  crop 
from  year  to  year  will  maintain  the  fertility  of 
that  soil  (provided  it  be  done  with  judgment) 
quite  as  well  as  leaWng  it  at  rest  or  fallow.  In 
this  we  but  imitate  namre.  The  oak»  after 
thriving  for  long  generations  on  a  particular 
spot,  gradyally  sickens  ;  its  entire  race  dies  out ; 
other  trees  and  shrubs  succeed  it,  till^  at  length, 
the  surface  becomes  so  charged  with  an  excess 
of  dead  vegetable  matter,  that  the  forest  be- 
comes a  peat  moss,  or  a  surface  upon  which  no 
large  tree  will  grow.  Generally  long  before 
this  can  occur,  the  operation  of  nalural  causes 
has  gradually  removed  from  ihe  soil  substances 
essential  to  the  growth  uf  oak,  leaving  others 
favorable  and  necessary  to  the  growth  of  beech 
or  pine.  So,  in  practical  farming,  one  crop  in 
artificial  rotation  with  oiiicrs,  extracts  from  the 
soil  a  certain  quantity  of  necessary  inorganic 
matters ;  a  second  carries  otf,  in  preference» 
those  which  the  former  had  lellu  and  neither 
could  nor  would  take  up. 

Experience  proves  that  wJieat  should  not  be 
attempted  to  be  raised  after  wheat  on  the  same 
soil ;  lor,  like  tobacco,  it  erhauits  tlie  soil.  But, 
if  *'  humus,"  decaying  vegetable  matter,  gives 
It  llie  power  of  producing  corn,  how  happens  it 
that,  m  soils  formed  in  large  proportion  of 
mouldered  wood,  the  corn-stalk  attains  no 
fstrengUi,  and  droops  permanently  ?  The  cause 
is  tins :  tlie  Etrengtli  of  the  stalk  is  due  to  wilicatt 
of  potmhj  and  the  corn  requires  pho$phate  of 
fmignesia ;  neither  of  which  substances  a  soil 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter  can  nfford,  since 
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it  does  not  contain  them :  the  plant  may,  indeed, 
under  such  circumstances,  become  an  herb,  but 
will  bear  no  seeds.  We  say  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  necessary  ; — the  small  quantities  of  the 
phosphates  Ibund  in  peas  ami  beans  is  the  cause 
of  their  comparatively  small  value  as  articles  of 
nourishment,  since  Ihey  surpass  all  other  vege* 
table  food  in  the  quantity  ot  nitrogen  they  con- 
tain. But  as  ihe  component  parts  of  bone, 
namely  J  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  are 
absent  in  beans  and  peas,  they  satisfy  appetite 
without  increEvsiag  the  strength. 

Airain,  how  does  il  happen  ttiat  wheat  does 
not  flourisli  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  that  a  limestone 
soil  is  also  unsuitable^  unless  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  clay  ?  Evidently  because 
these  soils  do  not  contain  potash  and  soda, 
(always  found  in  clayj)  the  growth  of  wheat 
being  arrested  by  this  circumstance,  even  should 
all  other  requisite  substances  be  presented  in 
abundance.  It  is  because  they  are  mutually 
prejudicial  by  appropriating  the  alkalies  of  the 
soil,  that  wormwood  will  not  thrive  where 
wheat  has  grown,  nor  wheat  where  wormwood 
has  been. 

One  hundred  parts  of  wheat  straw  yield  15  J 
of  ashes  ;  the  same  quantity  of  barley  straw, 
S| ;  of  oat  straw,  only  4 :  the  ashes  of  ihe  three 
are,  chemically,  of  the  same  composition-  Upon 
the  same  field  which  will  yield  only  otie  harvest 
of  wheat,  two  successive  crops  of  barley  may 
be  raised,  and  three  of  oats.  We  have,  in 
these  facts,  a  clear  proof  of^  what  ii$  abstracted 
from  the  soil,  and,  co  n  sequent  I  y^  what  plants 
require  for  their  growtli, — a  key  to  tlio  ratifntal 
mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency. 

Potash  is  not  the  only  substance  requisite  for 
the  exisrence  of  most  plants ;  indeed  it  may  be 
replaced,  in  some  cases,  by  soda,  magnesia,  or 
lime ;  but  other  substances  are  requirt^d  also. 

We  cannot  go  farther  on  this  topic.  Lei 
us  take  another  and  more  limited  case  of 
agricultural  economy,  guided  by  science. 

The  otTensive  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  rloee 
glableii  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes  and  lung« 
of  horaes,  as  uic  army  veterinary  surgeons  are 
well  able  to  testify.  They  adapt  measures  to 
carry  it  off  by  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  If 
the  floors  of  sl^bles  or  row-sheds  were  strewed 
with  common  gypsum,  they  would  lose  all  their 
oflensive  and  mjurious  smell,  and  none  of  the 
ammonia  which  forms  could  be  lost,  but  would 
be  retained  in  a  condition  serviceable  as  manure. 
This  compopition,  swept  from  tJie  stable  floor, 
nearly  constitutes  what  is  sold  under  the  deno- 
mination of  urate.  Manufacturers  of  this  ma- 
terial stale,  that  three  or  four  hundred- weight 
of  urate  form  sullicient  manure  tor  an  acre  r  a 
far  more  promising  adventure  tor  a  practical 
farmer  will  be  to  go  to  some  exf}enBc  in  saving 
his  own  liquid  manure,  and,  aAer  mixing  it  with 
burnt  gypsum »  to  lay  it  abundantly  upon  his 
corn-lauds.  For,  in  this  way,  he  may  use  as 
much  gypsum  as  will  absorb  tlie  whole  of  the 
urine.    .     .    . 

We  have  already  alloiied  lo  ttie  loss  sustained 
by  the  fermentation  of  dung-hea|is,  As  we 
observed,  in  an  earlier  sectioiii  wbtQ  il  U  ooo* 
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ifacil  thatf  With  every  pmmd  of  ammonia 
nydl  eraporales,  a  Iqsji  ofsij^trj  pmmds  of  corn 
%  flBitftifi«?dt  an(i  thai,  witli  every  pound  of 
mie»  It  pt>unii  of  wheat  mi^ht  be  produced, 
^  tiidtticnsnee  wiib  which  liqaid  refuse  ts  al 
p-A  In  rnn  to  wasie  U  quite  incomprehensible, 
Id  be  allowed  to  expend  its  ammonia 
M  T ion  in  the  dui ig- heap,  and  evapo- 

ntiim  into  the  atmosphere^  is  uscribable  solely 
to  trrtctrartre  of  the  elementary  ouUiness  of  that 
irit  h  hitherto  the  practical  farmer  has 

i^i^  1  disgrace,  bat  rather  an  honor  to 

Ml,  glurying  in  his  utter  disregard  of  all 
*  '%   knowledge,  and  substituting  his  own 
I  of  wustcful  and  vague  experience,  for 
IcaJm  fil^ductionBof  soandand  rational  inves- 
.     -     ,    ,    .     It  is  by  no  means  dif- 
to   prevent  the   destructive   fermentation 
llieating  of  farm-yard  compfjfit.    The  snr- 
5  oiiould  be  defended  from  the  oxyg-en  of  the 
5re-     A  compact  marl,  or  a  tenacious 
Vf  «H«;r«  the  best  protection  against  the  air; 
[iMlbrs  the  dung  in  covered  over,  or,  bh  it 
,  oealed  up,  it  should  be  dried  as  much  as 
btc     If  the  dung  be  found  at  any  lime  to 
•UxKigly,  it  should  be  turned   over,   and 
by  exposure   to  air      Watering"  dung- 
ii  nornetimea  recommended  for  checking' 
t  of  putrefaction,  and  the  coneequent 
of  ammonia;   bat  thia   practice  is  not 
iient  with  correct  chcmiistry.     U  may  cool 
I  doflg  for  a  short  time ;  but  moisture  is  a 
il    agent  in   all  processes  of  decompo- 
Water,  or  moisture,  is  as  necessary  to 
^cbiioge  as  air;  and  to  supply  it  to  reeking^ 
^,  ip  la  supply  an  Qgent  winch  will  hasten 

U%  Ihcmiomeier,  plunged  into  the  dung,  does 
at  ri»c  much  above  blood-heat,  there  is  little 
jer  of  llie  escape  of  ammonia*     When  a 
>  of  paper,  moistened  with  spirit  of  salt,  or 
iTitir  irid,  held  over  ihe  steams  nrising  from 
gives  dense  fumes,  it  is  a  certain 
um position  is  going  too  far  ;  for  thia 
that  ammonia  is  not  only  formed,  but 
ftpjng  to  unite  with  the  acid  in  the  shape 

Wbc  to  be  preserved  fir  any  time, 

te  iitaauoTi  iH  which  it  ts  kept  is  of  importance. 
IliboQld,  if  poBsibIc,  be  defended  frotn  the  sun. 
pfOCfve  it  under  sheds  wou!d  be  of  great 
,or  to  make  the  site  of  a  dung-hill  on  the 
I  Me  of  a  wall.  The  tloor  on  which  the 
iomg  ifl  heaped,  shout d,  if  pORsihIe,  be  paved 
with  flat  stones ;  and  there  should  be  a  littte  in- 
tfinttStOfi  from  each  side  towanls  the  centre,  in 
irtilcll  th?r**  should  he  drains,  connected  with  a 
hed  with  a  pump,  by  which  any 
I  B)  br?  collected  for  the  use  of  the 

N  that  a  heavy,  thick, 
ej:  !  to  drain  away  from 

dati^;  liiU,  so  as  to  be  entirely  lost  to  the 

OAMIIIATIOM  AKD  tMPROVEMEHT  OF  S0IL9. 

Ia  ttioeftaining  the  composition  of  barren  soils 
wUl  ft  view  to  their  produrliveneas,  or  of  par- 
lldly  tmprodticttve  land  in  order  to  its  amend- 
nml^  they  vhoutd  be  compared  with  fertile  soils 
is  th»  mua»  ocighborhoodi  and  in  similar  situ- 


ations ;  as  the  difference  of  composition  will,  in 
most  cases,  indicate  the  proper  methods  of  im- 
provement. For  instance,  if,  on  washing  a  por* 
tion  of  sterile  §oiI,  it  be  found  to  contam  largely 
any  salt  of  iron,  or  any  acid  matter,  it  may  be 
umehorated  wiih  quicklime,  which  removes  the 
sourness,  or,  in  other  words,  combines  with  and 
neutralizes  the  acid.  For  though  pure  fresh 
burnt  caustic  lime  is  injurious  to  vegetation,  yet, 
in  combination  with  acids,  (as  in  chalk,)  it 
proves  eminently  serviceable.  A  soil,  appa- 
rently of  good  texture,  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  8ir  Humphrey  Davy  for  examination,  said  to 
be  remarkable  for  its  unfitness  for  agnculturai 
purposes;  he  found  it  contained  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  green  copperae,  and  offered  the  obvious 
remedy  of  top-dressing  with  lime,  which  de- 
composes the  sulphate.  8o,  if  there  be  an  ex- 
cess of  lime,  in  any  form,  in  ihe  soil,  it  may  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  sand  or  da}, 
iSoila  too  abundant  in  sand  are  benefited  by  the 
use  of  clay  or  nmrl,  or  vegetable  matter.  To  a 
fit-Id  of  light  sand  that  had  been  much  burnt  up 
by  a  hot  summer,  the  application  of  peal  was 
recommended  as  a  top-dressing;  it  was  attend- 
ed not  only  witli  immediate  advantage,  but  the 
good  effects  were  permanent.  A  deficiency  ol 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  easily  discover- 
able, and  may  as  easily  be  supplied  by  manure. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  oV vegetable  mat- 
ter may  be  removed  by  paring  and  burning,  or 
by  the  application  of  earthi/  materials,  &c.,  &c. 

From  what  has  been  already  said, 

it  will  be  easily  evident,  that  the  beneficial  ef- 
fi:rt  of  the  burnt  ash  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
ready  supply  of  inorganic  and  saline  material  it 
yields  to  the  seeds  which  may  afterwards  be 
scattered  there ;  besides  which,  the  roots  of 
weeds  and  poorer  grasses,  if  not  exterminaied 
by  the  paring,  are  so  far  injured  as  to  lead  to 
their  death  and  subfiequent  decomposition* 


The  improvement  of  p^o/*  or  bogg,  or  mar&h 
lands,  must  be  preceded  by  oitAiNiNG  ;  stagnant 
water  being  injurious  to  all  the  nutritive  cfasaes 
of  plants.  Soft  black  peats,  when  drained,  are 
often  made  productive  by  the  mere  application 
of  sand  or  clay  as  atop-dressing.  The  Jirst 
${ep  to  be  taken ^  in  order  to  increase  ihe  feriitittj 
of  nttarhj  all  the  improvable  I  afuh  in  GretU  Btit- 
aifh  13  to  naAiN  ihem.  So  long  as  they  remain 
ird^  they  will  continue  to  be  cold.  Where  tof> 
much  water  is  present  in  the  soil,  iJiat  food  of 
the  plant  which  the  soil  supplies  is  so  much  di- 
luted and  weakened  that  the  plant  is  of  neces- 
sity  scantily  nourished.  By  the  removal  of  the 
superfluous  water,  the  soil  crumbles,  becomes 
less  stiff  and  tenacious,  air  and  warmth  gain 
ready  acce«i  to  Ihe  roots  of  the  growing  plant ; 
the  accesa  of  air  {and  consequently  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  the  atmosphere  freely  sup- 
plies) being  an  essential  element  in  the  heahhy 
growth  of  the  most  important  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. Every  one  knows,  tlmt  when  water 
is  applied  to  the  bottom  oi'  a  flower-pot  full  of 
Roil,  it  will  gradually  find  its  way  to  the  surface, 
fiQWcver  light  that  soil  may  be :  so,  in  sandy 
soils  or  subsoils  in  the  open  field.  If  water 
abound  at  t^ie  depth  of  a  few  feet^  or  if  it  iq 
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abound  at  certain  seasons  of  Uie  year,  such 
vviilcr  will  rise  to  the  tuirlace  ;  and  as  the  son^s 
heat  causes  it  to  dry  otI»  mor«  vvaior  will  rise  lo 
supply  iu  place.  Tlu«  atim<ilron  Irorn  beneath 
will  always  go  on  most  strongly  when  the  air  is 
dry  and  warm,  and  fo  a  double  mischief  will 
ensue:  the  soil  will  be  kept  Cf»l<l  find  wctj  anil 
infitead  of  a  free  passnge  ot*  air  downwards 
about  the  growing  roots,  tl»ere  wili  be  established 
a  ronstant  current  of  water  upwards.  Of  course, 
T(n^  remedy  for  alt  this  ia  an  efficietU  system  n/ 
drainage. 

The  following  judicious  observations  are 
found  in  a  tery  brief  chapter  on  Adver- 
tised "  Mineral  Fertilizers"  for  the  soil  ; 
wbich,  in  their  vaunted  universality  of 
useful  npplication,  Mr.  Smith  «eems  to  hold 
in  about  the  same  relative  value  as  fashion- 
able quack  pills  for  all  manner  of  diseases. 
He  lays  down^  that  "  fertilizers'*  which  do 
not  either  add  to  the  soil  what  it  originally 
wanted,  or  what  has  been  abstracted  from 
it  by  previous  cropping,  must  do  more 
harm  than  pood.  Yet  he  sees  many  ad* 
vantages  that  may  result  from  the  skilful 
use  of  these  **  fertilizers*"  There  must^ 
however,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  soil,  to  ascertain  the  kind 
of  medican»enl  or  sustenance  that  it  re- 
quires,— and  then 

Let  us  suppose  tltnt  this  is  done,  and  ihat  an 
artificiiil  eahnc  or  mineral  compost  is  judiciously 
u^nd  accurately  put  together,  cithrr  to  meet  the 
deficiency,  or  added  to  a  tolerably  good  soil  to 
increase  its  fertility.  The  advantages  of  iii? 
use  are  not  overstated  in  a  recent  pamphlet, 

Ist^  It  is  cheap,  compared  with  its  value:  a 
twenty  shdlinq:  cask  will  supply  an  acre. 

2d.  It  is  IJL'ht  and  ea.sily  carricil,  when  com- 
pared with  caning  manure. 

3d.  Fi  is  suitable  for  small  holders  who  can- 
not atlbrd  soiling,  or  keeping  of  cattle  for  mak- 
tn^  dung-heaps. 

4tJi.  It  enables  a  tenant  at-wdl  to  lake  a  good 
crop  out  of  done-out  land,  if  his  landlord  refuse 
to  renew. 

5th.  It  furnishes  to  barren  land  such  food  for 
plants  as  had  been  di^licient;  such  defects  of 
one  or  more  substances  being,  in  gEu^raly  tlie 
cause  of  sterdiiy, 

Gth*  It  enables  the  cultivator  to  extract  ten 
times  as  much  vegetabh*  aliment  for  hi*!  plants 
trom  the  soil,  and  from  other  manure,  us  they 
could  otlicrwise,  in  most  cases,  yield. 

But  yet  al)  these  advantages  remain  to 
be  tested  in  every  case  by  individual  expe- 
rienre. 

The  constituiion  of  a  *oi7,  like  the  constitution 
of  a  A4>r<c,  or  a  human  being*  requires  to  be 
known  and  uadcrHlood,  if  we  would  prescribe 
otlierwiiso  than  at  random,  cxfjcnpivcly,  unpro- 
l?i:tliK.  «>r  iniuriously,  eilhtir  lor  the  diseases  of 
iic  dulicicnciea  of  Uie  other. 
:  iona  are  neccsnary  for  the  life 
and  grow  ill  o\'  plan  Ik.  Each  "kind  rrquires 
ipcci^l  coaditions  i  and  should  but  one  of  ihcae 
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be  wanting,  alihouijh  all  the  rest  be  supplied, 
the  plants  will  not  be  brought  to  maturity.  It 
is  in  vegetable  as  in  animal  life ;  a  mother  crams 
her  child  exclusively  with  arrow-root;  it  be- 
comes fat,  it  is  true ;  but  alas  1  it  is  rickety,  and 
gels  its  teeth  very  slowly  and  with  dilli cully. 
Mamma  is  ignorant,  or  never  thinks  that  her 
otftipring  cannot  make  bone,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  phosphate  of  lime,  the  principal 
bulk  of  bone,  out  of  starch*  It  does  its  best; 
and  were  it  not  for  a  little  milk  and  brcail,  per- 
haps now  and  then  a  little  meat  and  soup,  it 
would  have  no  bones  and  no  teeth  at  all.  Fai^ 
mers  keei^  poultry ;  and  what  is  true  of  fowls. 
is  true  ol  a  cabbage,  a  turnip,  or  an  ear  of 
wheat.  If  we  mix  with  the  tood  of  fowls  a 
sulTicicnt  quantity  of  egg-shells,  or  chalk,  which 
they  eat  greedily,  they  will  lay  many  more 
eggs  than  before-  A  well-fed  fowl  la  disposed 
to  lay  a  va?l  number  of  eggs  ;  but  cannot  do  so 
without  the  materials  for  tlje  shells,  hawever 
nourishing  in  other  respects  her  food  may  be. 
A  tbwi,  with  the  t^est  will  in  tlie  world,  not  find- 
ing any  lime  in  the  soil,  nor  mortar  trom  w*alb, 
nor  calcareous  matter  in  her  food,  is  incapaci- 
tated from  laying  any  eggs  at  all.  Let  far- 
mers lay  such  facts  as  these,  which  are  matter 
of  common  observation,  to  heart,  and  trander 
the  analogy,  as  they  justly  nmy  do,  to  the  habiCB 
of  plants,  which  are  as  truly  alive,  and  answer 
as  cloticly  to  evil  or  judicious  treatment  as  their 
own  horses. 

QUANO. 

Tlio  barren  soil  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  ren- 
dered ferlilo  by  means  of  a  manure  called 
Guano,  which  is  collected  from  several  islands 
in  the  8otith  Sea.  It  forms  a  layer  several  feci 
in  thickness  upon  the  surthce  of  these  islandft, 
and  consists  ot  the  putrid  excrements  of  innu- 
merable sen-fowl  that  remam  on  them  during 
the  breeding  season.  This  substance  has  re- 
cently been  imported  in  large  quantities  jnia 
England ;  and  its  fertilizing  powers  are  very 
extraordinary^  Its  price,  about  £13  per  ton,  is 
a  serious  objection;  and  since  the  nitrogen  it 
contains  forms  its  principal  recommendation, 
doubtless  other  matters  nearer  home  will  not  bo 
wasted,  or  their  value  remain  unknowti  and  dis- 
regarded, as  to  a  great  extent  they  have  been. 
As  lo  the  practical  results  of  the  application  of 
Ouano,  an  intelligent  agriculturist  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hamburg  has  forwarded  the  annexed 
remarks  lo  the  Editor  of  the  (jardcner^s  Chroni- 
c/<f.  He  obnerves  thn  i  *'  Most  uf  the  expenmeni« 
with  guano  in  Uie  vicinity  of  this  riiy  have  been 
made  on  meadows  and  lawns.  On'these  it  has 
produced  the  best  pos8d>le  etVectp  :  so  ihnt,  for 
instance,  at  Flotthcck,  tho  patches  manured 
with  guano  presented  not  only  a  finer  and  darker 
green,  but  the  grass  was  closer  and  more  rich; 
so  that,  comparing  it  witli  [latcties  not  guamzed, 
the  proilucc  of  the  former  may*  wiihuut  exag- 
geniticin,  hv  s<;itr<l  in  b«5  dotihfe.  To  pive  an 
idea  of  til  imary  forcing  quidifies  of 

^uano,  we  n  nun,  that  at  Floltbrck,  on 

a  spot  of  gross  managed  aAer  the  Ktjglifih 
Ihshion,  the  sccoml  culling  of  the  gm«ft  was 
nece/-'  alter  ijie  liri'l ;  while  the 

grOfs  by^  (which  had  not  bc^en 
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iobce<i>  although  healthy  and  vigorous,  re- 
■  '"  i!ie  lirno  to  arrive  at  Uie  eanie 
-.  It  deserves  to  be  stated  as 
icthniLT  M  Jiuirkable,  that  oo  ttie  ^anizcd 
fpot,  the  dew  appeared  in  the  morning  much 
txr^r.,r.^r  ,>r,  (lie  topg  of  {[^q  leavep^  dian  on  the 
pj  ;izec!.     In  an  experiment  mnde  by 

W.    - .  i;jer  on  a  barren  hill,  composed  ol 

gnmnc  or  quartz,  the  guanlzed  spot  cxliihited 
m  dark  bluish  green  swardi  while  round  about 
'  in^  but  harrennesa  was  lo  be  seen-  li^ 
Tfor^^  a  land  owner  wishes  to  cover  bleak 
itmgry  posture  in  a  ishort  lime  with  nutritious 
gra.«^  tor  rattle  or  sheep,  the  g^uano  certainly  ia 
lb*  I  do  it.     It  would  not  only  produce  a 

ider  in  the  autumn,  where  cattle  can 
wch  '1  and  prepared  lor  the  winter^ 

UK  i1  paisture  will  bring  a  heavy 

eanv  in  uiL-  gpring-  Guano  has  also  been 
•ijv&iiEagcously  on  a  sour  meadow,  over- 
witll  hof^piai'la ;  and  it  produced,  instead 
of  rcede  and  huIrasheH,  a  dense  turf  of  sweet 
fnm^  nnd  the  horsetail  almost  disappeared. 
Thw^  in  the  tirst  phicc^  more  grass  is  obtained, 
whicb  iiifly  he  pat  down  as  double  the  former 
CfOJM;  <uid  then  the  grass  ia  very  much  im- 
id  in  quality.  Of  course  good  drainage 
be  attended  to  on  each  meadow,  if  the  re- 
ii  expocled  to  be  complete.  In  using  guano 
W^  oittvt  oc  careful  to  pulverize  it  well ;  because* 
«5  •eeount  ofii^  tenacity,  it  will  form  into  lumps, 
an  J  I  '  I  ?€s  where  it  hes  too  thick,  it  will 

in  iits,  altliough  subsequently,  even  on 

pi,u-t'H  a  luxuriant  herbage  will  epring  up. 
fimentfi  with  guano  on  s^pring  crops  have 
80  successful  at  Flotlbeck,  with  botli  wheal 
tj^  a»  on  the  abov^e  meadow.  The  wheat 
lured  iti  the  spring  wiih  guano  is  much 
to  tlial  manured  in  the  ordinary  way, 
m  grain  and  straw.  The  following  expe- 
HaeaC  wn»  Iried  on  a  epot  of  almost  blowing 
nail :  **  Oo  the  18th  March,  several  sq^uare  rode 
is  llic  above  locality,  planted  with  wmter  rye, 
strewed  with  guano.  The  spot  thus 
as  in  a  short  lime  not  only  conspicu- 
•vfbriiAdark  green  color,  but  tho  tiller  he- 
cm*  ft"  *  >>a  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface. 
!liiCwiL^  a  drought  of  two  months,  the 
ii  rrop^  rt'raained  in  the  same  flourishing 
whiUt  the  other  rye  standing  close 
If  had  a  weak  and  sickly  appearance.  Sub- 
ieqoefitJy  tiie  former  attained  the  height  of  five 
gf  n  f'*"'  "  •'^'  *^r8  tive  inches  long,  with 
whiUt  the  latter  were 
y  ^hi  in  fttraw,  and  their  ears 
barren  and  empty.'  This  experiment 
•peaks  in  favor  of  guano  in  preference  to  other 
jBaaore  ia  another  respect.  If  a  light  Randy 
aiA  Ifke  thf?  nbovc  is  manured  too  much  with 
nd  if  there  followis  a  luxuriant 
•  tark  green  foliage,  we  may  be 
tc  be  subKequendy  any  long 
ri  change  of  temperature  from 
-  cold,  ruat  will  follow  aa  a 
iiIkI,  in  the  above  experi- 
-  j\  nine-weeks'  drought, 
II  lt! Its'  frost,  the  growth 
tflbe  gi-....  iinifirmly  good  up  to  , 
te  npetHni:  1 1 1  proo f  that  t he 
niiijii                         ,    ^    r  ty  ot  attracting 
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and  retaining  the  fine  vapor  contained  in  the 
air.  Hence  tlie  fact  ia  to  be  explained  why  dew 
was  more  apparent  on  the  guanized  turf  than 
on  that  not  subjected  lo  that  proceaF.  As  we 
know  that,  in  general,  during  the  long  drought, 
the  action  of  dunsT — in  fact  of  every  manure — 
ceaees  ;  and  as  it  is  light  gandy  soil  which  iirsl 
suffers  tVom  drought,  it  must  be  evident  what 
valuable  manure  guano  is,  not  only  on  pastures, 
hut  lur  winter  rye,  our  chief  crop  on  light  land» 
If  an  acre  of  land  is  dressed  with  1^5  lbs,  of 
guano,  an  abundant  crop  of  grain  and  straw 
will  fully  repay  the  expenses  incurred.  If  euch 
a  rye-field  is  laid  down  in  spring  with  meadow 
cattitail  gratis  (Phleum  pratense)  and  white 
clo\*cr,  a  heavy  grase  crop  in  the  autumn  would 
still  increase  tlie  advantages  already  mentioned* 
As  rape  can  by  no  means  he  too  lujcuriant, 
(fuano  would  produce  an  extraordinary  result 
on  it" 

If  a  soil  consists  only  of  sand  and  clay,  and 
be  deficient  of  organic  matter,  or  the  decaying 
remnants  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  it  ia  suf- 
ficient, and  chemically  correct,  to  add  to  it 
guano,  in  order  to  insure  a  plentiful  crop. 
Guano  consists  of  ammmiia  in  separate  com- 
bination with  uric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  and  car- 
bonic acids,  together  with  a  few  earthy  salts 
and  Fome  impurit-es.  If  gunno  be  the  ferlilizer 
employed,  it  is  valuable,  chiefly  from  the  ammo- 
nia it  conlainB  j  and  ammonia  is  valuable  be- 
cause one  of  its  elements  is  uitrogen,  which  is 
yielded  to  the  plants, 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  exhort  the  farmer 
to  preserve  and  economize  all  the  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen,  and  he  tells 
how  to  prevent  the  waste  of  this  important 
constituent  of  manures. 

These  random  gleanings  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  merits  of 
the  work — this  true  "  Farmer*s  Friend.''  If 
the  book  were  not  brief,  and  so  low-pricfed 
as  to  be  accessible  to  even  the  humblest 
individual  engaged  in  agricultural  studies 
or  operations,  we  should  deem  it  a  duty  lo 
refer  to  it  at  greater  length.  As  it  is,  we 
earnestly  recommend  it. 


The  Comkt  at  Bukm ah.  — March  15.  The 
eomet  has  caused  murh  sensation  hero.  Th© 
Mughfl  cooiiidGr  it  to  be  the?  harhinger  of  Divine 
vengGiince  ;  and  they  difcdare  ihat  the  war  wilh  the 
Burmeae,  or  u  rcbellii-in  in  the  country,  is  stidti  to 
hwppim.  Tins  comet,  iJiey  say,  is  cne  whicli  they 
never  before  have  seen — the  tail  Iwing  longer  than 
that  of  any  otlier*  v%'hk'h  hove  tireceded  ir^  as  far 
aa  tlteoMuHt  inhiibitantscan  rccqlh'ct.  The  »cicnco 
of  a»trolcigj  JD  hidd  in  high  rt?puto  by  the  Arraci- 
netic.  The  astroiugeru  have  divided  the  cornista 
into  certain  orders^  eiich  presaging  a  ditierent  ca- 
lamity;  but  ihv  poor  ffdUnvs  are  ftcmlching  their 
headM  to  li nd  otit  u^  ^vhtch  of  the  cUsscs  this  one 
buJongs. — Jndtan  jQurnal, 
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HABITS  AKD    SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE 
BRETONS. 

From  Uie  Purcign  Quarterly  Review. 

1*  Essai  SUT  rHistoirey  la  Langut  ct  Us  In- 
stitutions dt  la  Breiogne  Jlrmoricaine, 
SEsBuy  on  the  History,  Language,  ond 
natitmions  of  Arniorican  Briltany.)  Par 
Aurelien  de  Courson.  Nantes*   1S4'1. 

2.  J^otts  d'ttn  Voyagt  dans  POuest  de  la 
France.  (A  Voyage  in  the  West  of 
France,)  Par  Prosper  Merim^e,  inspcc- 
teur-General  des  Monumens  Historicjues 
de  France.  Paris.  1836. 

3.  Essai  sur  les  ^ntiquitts  du  Depareement 
du  Morbihan.  (Essay  on  the  ADtiquittes 
of  ihe  Department  of  Morbihan.)  Par  J. 
Mahe,  Chanoine  de  la  Cathedrale  de 
Vannes,  et  Memljre  Correspondant  de 
la  Societe  Acad6miqiie  d'Agriculture, 
Belies-Lettres,  Sciences  et  Arts  de 
Poitiers.  Vannes*  1825. 

4.  Lts  DernitTs  Bretons*  (The  Last  Bre» 
tons.)  Par  Emile  Souvestre.  4  lom. 
Paris,  1836. 

5.  ^^ntiquitcs  de  la  Bretognt.  (Antiquities 
of  Briltany.)  Par  M.  Je  Chevalier  de 
Fremenviile,  ancien  Capitaiiie  des  Fri- 
gates du  Hoif  &c.  &c.,  Membre  de  la 
Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires  de 
France.  Brest.  1837. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  0  Genial  Reader, 
that  you  have  basked  in  the  Bunshine  of 
Froissart ;  that  you  are  familiar  ivith  the 
deeds  of  such  men  as  De  Foix  and  Dn 
GuescHn  ;  and  that  you  could  re- word  up- 
on occasion  many  Saintly  iegends  of  the 
Cross,  garnered  up  reverently  in  your  old 
reading.  We  even  assume  that  you  have 
a  proper  respect  for  ilie  Genii  and  the , 
Fairies,  and  for  all  ihe  other  articles  of 
faith  out  of  which  the  Invagination  of  the 
worlds  from  time  immemorial,  has  formed 
its  own  poetical  creed.  Confiding  then  in 
your  lore,  but  above  all  in  your  sympathies, 
we  invite  you  to  make  an  excursion  with 
us  into  a  country  where  this  Antique  Be- 
lief still  colors  the  practical  business  of 
life,  moulding,  as  it  did  of  old,  the  hearts 
and  habits  of  the  people  ;  a  country  strewn 
over  with  monuments  of  the  past,  and 
htunted  with  historical  memories  and  fan* 
tastic  traditions  to  the  last  stone  of  its  rocky 
•olitudes.  Put  on  your  mountain  shoes,  and 
ff^rasp  your  staff  firmly,  for  we  have  rugged 
bill  sides  to  clamber^  and  shall  leave  the  car- 
riage roads  far  behind  us  \  striking  into  the 
interior  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  dun  chau- 
mi  res^  and  sweeping  round  by  the  seashore 
Ofice  pressed  by  the  feet  of  Druid  priest- 
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esses,  but  now  abandoned  to  the  funereal 
surge  of  ibe  dismal  waters,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  reijpectable  testimony  of  the 
fishermen,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  un- 
happy ghosts  may  be  heard  at  midnight 
shrieking  for  Christian  burial. 

Let  us  commence  our  pilgimage  at 
once  with  this  cluster  of  tumble^down 
bouses,  half  stone,  half  wood  and  mud, 
jammed  up  among  hillocks  of  clay,  or- 
chard trees,  atid  the  debris  of  Roman  walls 
and  Gothic  towers.  A  *ireet  runs,  or 
meanders,  through  the  midst ;  unpaved, 
irregular  and  surfy ;  invaded  here  and 
there  by  a  scrap  of  a  courtyard  shouldering 
the  causeway  ;  and  indented  at  intervals 
with  clumps  of  stunted  firs,  and  broken 
fiags,  set  cornerwise  to  bind  the  fluctuating 
path,  through  which,  in  the  summer  time, 
tall,  melancholy  grass  mopes  upward  into 
the  humid  air.  This  is  the  public  way,  or 
high-road  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  strip  in  the  centre,  with  the  sky 
overhead,  it  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the  peo- 
ple on  each  side.  All  the  houses  have 
workshop  sheds  or  crazy  porches  project- 
ing far  into  the  street;  and  here,  in  the 
open  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  the 
inhabitants  is  spent.  Here  the  poor  beat 
the  corn  of  their  little  fields;  here  they 
wash,  prepare  their  simple  cookery,  and 
spread  out  their  linen  to  dry.  A  busy, 
chattering,  squalling  place  it  is.  As  you 
pass  through  you  see  children  seated  at  the 
open  thresholds  eating  black  bread,  and 
lucky  are  ihey,  if  you  can  detect  a  streak 
of  honey  on  their  fingers  or  lips.  In  front 
of  the  doors  are  knots  of  women  spinning, 
and  accompanying  their  monotonous  labor 
with  songs  or  gossip  in  high  treble  voices. 
The  old  men  are  all  stretched  out  at  full 
length  basking  in  the  sun  ;  and,  as  evening 
approaches,  the  workshop  benches  are 
given  up  to  the  young  girls  who  crowd 
round  them  in  eager,  picturesque  groups, 
while  one  of  the  travelling  mendicants,  the 
trouveurs  of  the  country,  recites  a  favorite 
ballad,  or  trolls  out  some  plaintive  airs. 
The  work  of  the  day  is  over;  the  bustle 
and  mirthful  clamor  increases  ;  and  as  the 
twilight  begins  to  set  io,  the  young  people 
gather  into  the  Place^  and,  full  of  riotous 
animal  spirits,  are  speedily  lost  in  the 
whirls  of  their  mountain  ronde  :  the  gayest 
and  noisiest  of  all  national  dances*  The 
strange  **  auld-warld"  style  of  the  dresses, 
the  dark  back-ground  of  mixed  and  crumb* 
ling  architecture,  and  the  freedom  and  sim- 
plicity  by  which  the  whole  scene  is  so 
strongly  marked,  onight  almost  tempt  the 
spectator  to  inaagiae  that  he  was  stauding 


ill  A  city  of  the  middle  ages.  Nor  would 
th«  ff»eculation  be  very  wide  of  the  reality  ; 
fdr  this  18  an  old  Breton  town,  where  the 
luabits  and  manners^  costume  and  pecu* 
lUfities  of  the  raidille  ag^es,  are  to  this  hour 
cmrefolly  preserved. 

Wc  have  no  intention  at  present  of  tre;?- 
IPftssiog  apon  the  domain  of  history,  or  of 
dtseasBiDg  any  of  the  moot  questions  in- 
volred  in  the  language  or  complex  anliqui- 
llcf  of  the  ancient  Armorica  j  but,  conJin- 
m|r  ourselves  strictly  to  the  living  charac- 
leristtcs  of  the  people,  we  propose  to  touch 
■poo  some  points  of  greater  novelty,  and 
^r  a  more  popular  and  inlereBting  nature* 
The  history  of  Brittany,  and  the  pliilologi- 
esl  researches  into  her  dialects,  the  battle- 
rrouod  of  so  many  Gaelic,  Welsh,  and 
ffuik  sntiqaaries,  have  already  largely  oc- 
copied  the  attention  of  the  learned  ;  but 
m  are  not  aware  that  the  in-door  life  and 
ivperititiona  of  the  Breton  peasantry  have, 
•4  yet,  received  the  consideration  ihey 
deterre.  To  these  aspects  of  the  subject, 
lot  less  attractive  from  their  simplicity 
thsB  their  freshness,  it  is  our  intention  to 
renrict  oor  observations. 

The  traveller  who  keeps  to  the  beaten 
trade,  cao  scarcely  hope  to  learn  any  thing 
about    Brittany*      He   must    diverge  from 
the  tztain   routes,  if  he  would  see  the  peo> 
ale  ill  their   primitive  and  national  habits. 
Tfct  high  roads  are  now  pretty  well  maca- 
damized ;  the  principal  towns  are  tolerably 
veil  supplied  with   hotels^  the  cuisine  is 
certainlf  oot  quite  equal  to  Vcrrey's,  but 
fstt  can   dine  satisfactorily  nevertheless ; 
iRd  yau  can  get  newspapers  anJ  books, 
other  agremms  much  as  you  get  them 
tirhere.      The   totirist,    therefore,  may 
easily  enough  from  Brest  to  Rennes, 
m  aail   up  the  Ranee    from    St.   Malo    to 
Divaiiy  and  make  a  detour  to  Nantes  on 
Us  way  to  Paris,  traversing  no  inconsider- 
M^  portion  of  Brittany :  but  he  will  not 
hi  a   whit  the  wiser  concerning  the  Bre- 
Tbe  leisurely  Englishman  who  risks 
!  springs  of  his  carriage  on  any  of  these 
fta,  dropping  at  an  hotel,  looking  abotit 
I,  and  then  going  home  again,  will  have 
"iiog  to    report  about  the    country  be- 
ad tliat  monotonous  buckwheat  which, 
seen   tn  its  most  cultivated  sections^  dis> 
tjoyttuhes  it  from  all  the  rest  of  France. 
If  hm  nronld  really  see  the  Brittany  of  a 
former  age  in  its  yet  undisturbed  integrity, 
A  people   sombre  and  heavy,  witb  boorish 
■aonert  and  antique  costumes,  steeped  in 
ibetr  old  superstitions,   speaking  their  old 
iget  and  living  in  the  midst  of  Celtic 
Btots  aod  the  reliques  of  feudal  and 
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religious  pomp,  he  must  penetrate  dis- 
tricts remote  from  the  highways,  traverse 
roads  impracticable  for  locomotives,  cross 
marshes,  plains,  and  mountains,  and  bury 
himself  in  scenes  that  have  not  yet  been 
swept  into  the  circle  of  Parisian  centrali- 
zation. Here,  and  here  only,  he  will  find 
the  traditions  of  the  country  still  subsist- 
ing^in  the  faith  and  usages  of  the  people. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  traveller, 
after  his  eye  has  become  a  little  accustom- 
ed to  the  physiognomy  of  the  country,  is 
the  vast  number  of  ruins  that  are  scattered 
over  the  surface.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
world,  where,  within  the  same  compass, 
such  extensive  and  magnificent  reliques  of 
Druidism  are  to  be  found.  The  stones  of 
Carnac,  stretch  in  g  in  eleven  parallel  lines 
for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seven  miles, 
have  long  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  Europe  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single 
form  of  Druid ical  remains,  of  which  there 
are  not  innumerable  specimens  in  various 
states  of  preservation.  Barrows,  galgals, 
tombeauXf  and  sacres^  to  use  the  French 
phrases,  Dolmens,  Menhirs,  Roches-aax- 
Fees,  Cromlechs,  Lichavens,  appear  to 
hare  been  showered  upon  the  soil  with  a 
profusion  for  which  history  assigns  neither 
origin  nor  use.  But  while  the  curiosity  of 
the  stranger  is  intent  upon  the  examination 
of  these  stupendous  and  inexplicable  struc- 
tures, he  is  still  more  amazed  by  the  dis- 
covery that  these  Celtic  temples,  or  altars, 
or  graves,  or  whatever  else  they  may  have 
been,  are  generally  either  mixed  up  with 
fragments  of  the  feudal  ages,  or  close  in  the 
neighborhood  of  early  Christian  monu* 
meats.  This  strange  association  throws 
open  a  large  and  perplexing  field  of  inquiry. 
Christianity  seems  to  have  pursued  her 
triumphs,  with  bold  and  rapid  steps,  into 
the  very  recesses  and  last  strongholds  of 
that  gigantic  idolatry  which  once  exercised 
so  marvellous  an  influence  over  the  human 
mind;  and  in  some  instances  to  have 
wrestled  with  its  sorceries  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  enacted.  Many  of  the 
Druidical  localities  are  connected  by  ex- 
ulting tradition  with  the  victories  of  the 
Cross ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they  are 
blended  together  and  rendered  identical. 
Thus  there  is  an  old  legend,  still  repented 
and  currently  received  amongst  the  pea- 
santry, that  the  stones  of  Carnac  owe  their 
origin  to  a  heathen  army  which  chased  St. 
Cornelius  into  the  valley*  because  he  had 
renounced  paganism  ;  when,  being  close 
pressed  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  he 
had  recourse  to  prayer,  whereupon  the 
whole  host  were  petrified  in  their  lines  as 
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they  stood.  And  near  the  city  of  Lannioo, 
there  is  an  enormous  Menbir,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  crowned 
with  a  stone  cross,  and  exhibiting  upooi 
the  front  the  passion  of  Christ  carved 
amongst  the  usual  gross  images  of  the 
Celtic  worship.  This  intermixture  of  sym- 
bols is  carried  out  still  farther  in  some  of 
the  popular  superslitions,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  in  which  the  sites  of  the 
Drwidical  faith  are  selected  as  the  special 
theatres  for  the  performance  of  Christian 
miracles. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  France^  Brittany 
is  ihe  richest  in  the  evidences  of  religious 
sentiment.  The  fields,  the  causeways,  the 
streets,  the  mountains,  are  starred  with 
churches,  chapels,  crosses,  images,  expia- 
tory monuments,  and  consecrated  chaplets. 
Anntion  wasentertainedonthe  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  of  restoring  the  road-side  crosses 
that  had  been  demolished  during  the  re- 
volution j  but  it  was  found  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  crosses  at  the  cross-roads 
in  Finisterre  alone  would  cost  no  less  than 
1,500,000  francs,  and  the  intention  was  of 
course  abandoned.  The  nation  could  not 
afford  to  indulge  in  so  expensive  a  luxury  ; 
but  the  piety  of  the  Bretons,  fortunately 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  such  suggestive 
helps*  It  had  successfully  resisted  too 
many  shocks,  and  survived  too  much  per- 
secution, to  require  the  admonitions  of 
tinsel  Virgins^  and  Saints  twice  crueiiied 
in  the  agonies  of  village  art. 

The  sanguinary  agents  of  the  revolution 
had  tough  work  to  do  in  this  sturdy  pro- 
vince. The  struggle  in  Brittany  between 
the  guillotine  and  the  unlettered  faith  of 
the  people  was  long  and  obstinate*  The 
Bretons  clung  to  their  religion  with  unex- 
ampled fidelity,  until  they  wearied  the  guil- 
lotine with  victims.  There  was  no  em- 
ployment of  physical  force,  no  resistance: 
the  population  were  caim  and  resolute. 
Every  man^s  mind  was  made  up  to  martyr- 
dom, and,  with  a  few  in  sign  iti  cant  excep- 
tions, the  inhabitants  of  Basse-Breiagne 
were  inaccessible  to  the  terrors  or  the 
seductions  of  power.  Throughout  the 
whoU  of  that  memorable  season  of  car- 
nage the}*  remained,  as  one  of  their  graphic 
historians  describes  them,  on  their  kneet 
with  clasped  hands:  an  attitude  which 
they  kept  to  the  end,  till  ihe  clotted  knife 
fell  frum  the  hands  of  their  executioners, 
The  priests  and  the  people  w^ere  true  to 
each  oiher  tn  the  last  extremity*  In  vain 
the  republican  committees  pronounced  the 
penally  of  death  agninst  the  minister  who 
should  celebrate  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
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church.  In  vain  they  destroyed  the  edifices 
of  public  w*orship:  **  I  will  pulldown  your 
belfries,**  exclaimed  the  famous  Jean-Bo; 
Saint-Andrt?  to  the  maire  of  a  village,  *'  i 
order  that  yoti  may  have  no  more  objecti 
to  recall  to  you  the  superstitions  of  past 
limes.'*  **  You  must  leave  us  the  stars. 
and  we  can  see  them  farther  ofi^'  ^^^^^  the 
memorable  reply  of  the  enlightened  pea- 
sant. 

A  single  instance,  recorded  by  Souves- 
tre,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  intrepid 
devotion  of  priests  and  people.  At  CroKon 
all  the  churches  were  demolished  ;  the 
priei<ts,  tracked  day  and  nigbt>  could  not 
find  a  solitary  spot  to  offer  up  the  mass  in 
security  j  the  villages  were  filled  with  sol- 
diers. In  this  extremity,  how  did  they 
contrive  to  perform  the  otBces  of  religion, 
to  baptize  the  new-born,  to  marry  the  alB- 
anced  X     Listen ! 


nesl^H 
le 
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"Midnight  sounds;  a  flickering  light  rige«r 
a  distance  on  the  sea:  the  tinkle  ofabcll  is  1 
half  lost  in  the  murnuir  of  the  waves.  Ingtiintly' 
from  every  creek,  rock,  and  Einuosiiy  of  the 
beach,  long  black  eliadows  are  seen  gliding 
across  the  wafers.  These  are  the  boatjj  of  thi 
fishcniien  freighted  with  men,  women,  childrei 
and  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  who  direct  tlici 
course  towards  the  open  sea,  all  ateerintf  to  thft 
same  point  The  bell  now  grows  louder,  the 
fight  becomes  more  dielinct,  and  at  last  the  ob- 
ject that  has  drawn  this  multitude  together  ap- 
pears in  tlie  midst  of  the  ocean!  It  is  a  hark* 
on  the  deck  of  which  stands  a  priest  reaxly  to 
celebrate  mass.  Assured  of  having  God  only 
tor  M  witnCi?Fi  he  has  convoked  the  neighboring 
parif^hes  to  this  ^olemnilyi  and  the  faithful  peo* 
pie  have  reeponded  to  his  cniJ,  They  arc  all 
upon  their  knee*?,  between  the  sen  rolling  heavily 
beneath,  and  the  heavens  above  darkened  with 
clouds  1" 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  more  striking  spec-4 
tacle !  Night,  the  billow^,  two  thousand 
heads  bent  lowly  round  the  man  standing 
over  this  abyss,  the  chants  of  the  holy  of 
fice,  and,  between  each  response,  the  awful 
menaces  of  the  sea  murmuring  like  thd, 
voice  of  God  I 

It  is  a  natural  sequence  that  a  strong  at< 
tachmcnt,  amounting  almost  to  infatuatioi 
should   exist   between    pastors    and    their 
flocks  who  have  suffered  so  much  in  com- 
mon; and  this  attachment^  as  might  be  e 
pected,  is  not  unfrequently  heightened  int 
fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  people.     The 
Breton  priests  occupy  the   most  conspicu^ 
ous  place  in  the  foreground  of  the  pictur* 
They  wield  an  unlimited  ascendency  ovi 
the  confiding  and  sensitive  population*    T\ 
ken  direct  from  the  plough,  clothed  in  th< 
coarsest  cassocks,  with  heavy  brogues 
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protect  his  feet,  and  a  stout  stick  in  his 
hand,  the  devoted  minister  traverses  the 
mtiddy  roads  and  the  most  difficuh  moun- 
tmio  puths,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with 
niiBAggfing  2eal,  to  carry  the  viaticum  to 
th^  dying,  or  offer  up  prayers  for  the  dead. 
He  is  foliowed  everywhere  with  love  and 
awe.  His  aid  is  soug^ht  at  all  times  of  ca- 
lamily,  and  his  counsel  brings  sireng^ih  and 
comfort.  His  sermons  possess  almost  di- 
tine  actliiority,  and  e^tercise  a  supernatural 
powiff  upon  his  audience*  The  crowd  pal- 
pitate under  liis  appeals,  like  the  sea  under 
a  atorin^  They  cry  alotid,  weep,  shriek, 
aad  lling^  themselves  upon  the  earth,  in  that 
delirium  of  reljorious  enthusiasm  which  su- 
^rrenes  upon  the  undue  excitement  of  ihe 
fiissiocis  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reason. 
Id  all  males  of  society,  such  exhibitions*  arc 
deplorable  ;  hut  in  the  Breton  they  are  at 
kuC  natural  and  sincere,  and  contribute^ 
M  llie  absence  of  healthier  innuences,  to 
regulate  and  control  the  simple  morality  of 
hift  life.     Sometimes  they  react    upon  the 

priest  himself,  and  convert  the  opostle  of 
the  frenzy  into   its  victim.     On   one  occa- 

tion  a  poor  zealot,  who  had  probably  be- 
come iosane  through  the  excitement  of  his 

arduous  ministry,  and  who  used  to  sleep  at 

ifie  faot  of  a  stone   cross   by  tlie   roadside 

^roa|rb  summer  and  w^ inter,  informed  the 

aiaembled  crowd  that  Christ  had  appeared 

to  liJm«  and  af«ked   him   for  his  left  hand. 

**  Ilia  yours,  Lord/' he  answered.     *M  have 

kepi  my  promise,"  he  cried  to  the  affrighted  I  sense  of  the  term,  is  still  arrested  by 

c^agrtegalion,  raising-  his  left  arm  over  his  |  feudal  immobility  of  the  population.   11 

Kcad — »  slump  bandaged  with  bloody  linen: 
iQ,  iti  a  6l  of  horrible  inspiration,  he  lore 
Itneii   from   the  reeking  woimd,  and, 
J  a  semicircle  in   the  air,  Hung  the 
imtng^  blood  for  ten  feet  round  him  on 

ibe  heads  of  the  people* 
NcHwithstonding     such    revolting    inci* 

dentv,  however,  the  relations  between  the 

pastor  and  his  flock  are  productive  of  im- 

pertant  advantages  in  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  the  population.      The  Breton  has 

kw  iifeaa  beyond  those  revealed  to  him  by 

reli|[^i<m>     He  is  a  man  living  within  the 

telioe>  of  civilization,  yet  far  enough  off 

aoi    to   be   able  to  distinguish   its   voice. 
_TUlemafi|m>  tells  us  thai  w^hen  he  w^as  mak- 
bi«    collection    of    ballads,    travelling 
augh  all  inariF  of  the  country,  visiting 

die  popular  lestivals,  pardons^  vtnUes^  fiier- 

i>i    niul   ffiirs,  and  mixing  familiarly  with 

t  ,  he  found  to  hit  great  astonish* 

17  they  were  all  well  acquainted 

M  national  ballads^  but  that  not  one 

pi   ifirui   could  read.     In  this  vast  want  of 

Mental  resources,  they  are  thrown  upon 
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their  superstitions.  Living  apart  from  the 
rest  of  ihu  world,  and  buried  in  their  grim 
solitudes,  they  have  no  reunion  except  the 
church.  It  is  their  spectacle.  The  pro- 
cessions and  religious  ceremonies,  the  fetes, 
and  saints'  days,  and  anniversaries,  fill  up 
the  void  of  their  desires  ;  and  to  these  ends, 
as  the  pleasures  and  graces  of  their  lives, 
the  whole  poetical  capacity  of  their  nature 
is  directed.  Hence,  all  their  customs  are 
tinged,  more  or  less,  with  religious  feeling. 
Until  very  recently  they  had  no  physicians 
amongst  them  ;  and  priests,  prayers,  and 
oiferings  were  resorted  to  in  lieu  of  medi- 
cine. At  the  first  indication  of  disease,  at 
the  solemn  hour  of  death,  and  even  long 
after  the  grave  has  received  its  tenant,  the 
offices  of  religion  are  invoked  for  help  and 
consolation.  The  dying  are  soothed  with 
candles  and  devotions,  the  dead  celebrated 
in  annual  fetes.  The  morrow  of  All  Saints 
sees  the  bereaved  family  gathered  in  the 
common  apartment,  and,  tn  accordance 
with  a  curious  and  palhetic  supeiBlition, 
they  leave  some  meat  upon  a  table  as  they 
retire  from  the  room,  under  the  certain  be- 
lief that  the  dead  will  return  to  the  scene 
of  their  household  airections  to  partake  of 
the  anniversary  repast. 

Like  all  other  countries,  Brittany  has 
undergone  changes,  and  received  the  vac- 
cination of  knowledge.  But  there  are 
larj^e  districts,  upon  the  confines  of  which 
civilization,  in  our  active  and  accumulated 

the 
hese 
districts  are  principally  comprehended  in 
the  departments  of  P'inisterre,  Morbihan, 
and  the  Cotes-du-Nord  ;  and  it  is  here  w*e 
must  look  for  these  surviving  characteris- 
tics of  the  middle  ages  which  confer  such 
peculiar  interest  upon  the  people.  There 
are  certain  minor  points  of  contrast  amongst 
the  departments  themselves;  but  in  the  es- 
sential attributes  of  nationality  there  is  a 
common  agreement.  They  all  have  their 
Druidical  remains,  and  old  castles,  and  tra- 
ditions connected  with  ihem  j  they  all  have 
ballads  and  balladmongers,  lays  and  super- 
stitions; and  wherever  you  move  amongst 
them,  you  are  sure  to  fall  in  with  an  his- 
torical recollection  already  familiar  in  some 
shape  to  most  of  the  literatures  of  Europe, 

It  is  in  this  enchanted  ground  you  hear 
from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  a  thousand 
legends  about  the  Hound  Table  ;  until  at 
last  yoti  get  so  accustomed  to  tlie  famous 
names,  hitherto  revealed  lo  you  only  in  the 
antiquated  diction  of  the  unpronounceable 
old  poetry,  that  you  w^onld  not  be  very 
much  surprised  if  iome  of  the   slalw^art 
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champions  were  to  come  prancing  by  you 
in  full  armor  on  tbe  highway*  It  was  in 
the  clmleau  of  Kerduel  that  Kid^  Arlhnr 
held  a  magniliccnt  co«jrl,  surrounded  by 
the  flower  of  liis  chivalry,  Loncelot,  Tris- 
tan, Yvvain,  and  the  rest  f  with  his  fair 
Qtieen  Gwenarc'han  and  the  beautifijl 
HrarigwaiD.  Tlieold  chateau  is  gone,  but  a 
modern  one  stands  in  its  place^  and  the 
name  and  all  the  memories  associated  wilh 
it  are  still  reverently  preserved.  By  the 
way,  the  Breton  antiquaries  are  very  an- 
gry with  us  for  changing  the  name  of 
Gwenarclian,  which  means  whileas  silver, 
to  Guenever,  in  which  its  etymology  is 
lost ;  and  for  altering  Brangwnin  into 
Brangier.  The  reproach  is  probably  jusi 
enough  ;  bnl  in  their  zeal  to  appropriate 
Arthur  and  his  court  all  to  themselves, 
they  insist  upon  btiryiag  his  majesty  in  the 
aisle  of  Agalon  or  Avalon,  near  this  cha- 
teau, instead  of  allowing;  him  to  repose  in 
the  island  of  that  name  in  Somersetshire^ 
where  our  minstrels  interred  him  long  ago. 
We  will  give  up  the  etymology  of  the  in- 
continent queen,  if  they  will  only  leave  us 
the  bones  of  the  king.  This  Breton  island, 
w*e  may  add,  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
Morgain,  celebrated  in  the  chronicles  as  a 
fairy  and  lister  of  Merlin  the  enchanter, 
but  who  was  in  reality  a  renowned  priest- 
ess of  the  Druids. 

It  is  here  also,  in  this  storied  Brittany^ 
that  we  tread  upon  the  sites  of  many  fear- 
ful tragedies  and  strange  deeds  narrated 
by  Froissan  and  Monstrclei,  and  others; 
Beaumanoir,  where  Fontenelle  de  Ligueur 
used  to  disembowel  young  girls  to  warm 
his  feet  in  their  blood  j — ^Carrec,  where 
they  show  the  mysterious  pits  in  which  a 
Duke  of  Bretagne  bid  the  golden  cradle 
of  his  son  ; — Guillac,  where  the  Combat  of 
the  Thirty  took  place,  that  extraordinary 
fight  towards  the  close  of  which  GeoflTrey 
de  Blois  replied  to  Robert  de  Beaumanoir 
when,  exhausted  by  wounds  and  faint  with 
thirst,  he  asked  for  a  respite  to  obtain  a 
drink,  ^^  Boy  de  ton  sang,  ta  :joif  se  pas- 
sera  j'' — the  old  Ch&teau  of  Keriaouarn,  w^iih 
its  portcullis  yet  gaping,  and  its  dripping 
dungeons  siill  exhibiting  the  enormous 
beam  loaded  with  rings  to  which  the  seign- 
eur used  to  chain  his  prisoners,  where  the 
whistling  of  the  winds  in  the  subterranean 
passages  is  believed  to  be  the  moaning  of 
the  souls  of  unshrived  coiners  who  return 
to  their  desperate  work  at  sunset ; — the 
Ch&teau  de  la  Roche,  where  the  lord  of 
Rhc  found  the  Constable  du  Guesclin  carv- 
iog  a  boar  into  portions  for  his  neighbors ; 
— and  the  Square  ia  Dioan,  where  the  same 
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Constable  fought  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
for  entrapping  his  brother  during  a  tempo- 
rary truce  ^- — and  the  Church  of  St.  Sau- 
veur,  where  his  proud  heart  is  preserved, 
nfte  having  run  more  hazards,  dead  and 
alive,  than   any  other  heart  ever  outlasted. 

Amongst  such  recollections  as  thesCi  the 
Breton  peasant  draws  bis  first  breath.  Hia 
earliest  experiences  are  linked  wilh  the  re- 
liqaes  of  the  feudal  ages.  His  boyhood  is 
passed  amongst  ruins,  dignified  with  awful 
names  and  shadowy  histories.  His  life  is 
elevated  and  saddened  hy  them.  He  steps 
in  the  daylight  mournfully  amongst  them, 
and  he  shudders  and  cowers  as  he  passes 
them  at  night.  He  has  no  books,  no  social 
intercourse  except  amongst  people  like 
himself,  and  then  only  upon  occasions  that 
admit  of  no  play  of  the  social  feelings* 
This  is  exactly  the  man  to  be  alfected  by 
the  vague  terrors  of  solitude  ;  to  see  w^eird 
faces  m  the  woods ;  to  track  the  demons 
of  the  storm  in  the  clouds  on  the  mountain 
tops  j  to  bear  the  shrieks  of  wandering 
spirits;  to  believe  implicitly  in  omens  and 
presages,  and  supernatural  visitations.  The 
church  seizes  him  up  in  his  dreamy  fears, 
and  completes  his  subjugation*  His  whole 
existence  is  one  long  superstition. 

Let  lis  look  at  the  actual  life  of  these 
people  for  a  moment,  before  we  approach 
the  imaginative  aspect  of  their  character. 

The  peasantry  of  Basse-Bretagne  are 
generally  short  in  stature,  wilh  ungainly 
bodies,  thick  black  hair,  bushy  beards,  large 
lumpish  shoulders,  and  a  fixed  expression 
of  seriousness  in  their  eyes.  There  is  as 
marked  a  difference  in  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  particular  districts,  as  there  is 
in  their  costume;  although  the  general  de- 
scription of  frankness  and  fidelity,  coldness 
and  indolence,  credulity  and  ignorance, 
will  apply  with  equal  correctness  to  them 
alh  The  obstinacy  of  the  Bretons  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  France,  They 
make  capital  soldiers  or  sailors,  but,  left  to 
themselves,  fall  into  phantasies  and  idle- 
ness* Love  of  country  showing  itself  in 
the  most  passionate  excess,  is  a  permanent 
attribute  of  the  national  character.  Bretons 
have  never  been  known  to  seek  the  favor 
of  the  Court*  They  have  always  abhorred 
the  contagion  of  o^ces  and  public  employ- 
ment :  and  this  feeling  exists  so  strongly 
even  amongst  the  lowest  classes,  that  a 
Breton  peasant,  after  a  service  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  in  the  army  or  navy,  always 
returns  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and 
lapses  back  again  at  once  into  his  original 
habits — as  if  the  interval  bad  passed  in  a 
trance ! 
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The  tnhabilants  of  CornotiailleT  embracing 
the  dtstricis  lyJD^  between  Morlaix  and 
Coriiatx,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre, 
•«  disttng-uisbed  by  some  striking  pecu- 
tiariticii.  Their  costume  is  composed  of 
tbe  Itreliest  colors,  bordered  with  brilliant 
1oo|»s.  They  frequently  embroider  the 
froots  of  their  coats  with  the  date  when  it 
im»  made,  or  the  name  of  I  he  tailor, 
imragbt  in  various  colored  wools*  In  the 
BMMIIItaixis,  the  breeches  are  worn  short  and 
tigllL»  and  equally  fit  for  the  dance  or  the 
eooibat ;  but  towards  Quimper  they  expand 
totoho^e  cambrous  trousers,  that  fall  about 
tkeir  lega  and  embarrass  all  their  move- 
mvfila*  An  old  author  says,  that  the  nobil- 
ity imposed  this  inconvenient  dress  upon 
tkem,  that  they  might  not  stride  too  fast  in 
march  of  revolution  !  Their  hats,  not 
la rge^  and  surrounded  by  a  raised  bor- 

;  are  ornamented  with  ribbons  of  a  thou- 
mod  gray  colors,  producing  a  very  pictu- 
refque  effect  as  they  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  mountaineers  wear  a  girdle  of  leather, 
f^tened  by  a  copper  buckle,  over  their 
workifig'dresses  of  quilted  linen.  The 
costume  of  the  women  is  composed  of  a 
iimtlar   variety  of  vivid   colors,    at   once 

Sightly  and  graceful,  and  not  unlike  the 
isaes  of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbor- 
Iraod  of  Berne.  The  life  of  these  people  is 
ta  keeping  with  their  gaudy  apparel,  and 
bnna  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  sombre 
aHmt  of  ihe  population  elsewhere. 

The  people  of  Leon,  in  the  same  depart- 
tteat,  are  of  grave  and  solemn  manners  : 
tven  tbeir  festivities  are  under  the  control 
ilthis  natural  severity,  and  their  dance  it- 
self is  staffs  severe,  and  monotonous.  Their 
e#ld  and  rigorous  exterior,  however,  con- 
etak  a  volcano*  Their  life,  like  that  in- 
4aed  of  the  Bretons  generally,  is  folded  up 
wHhin  themselves,  and  is  expressed  with 
MOiffnUr  propriety  in  their  dismal  costume* 
A  L^oa  peasant  sails  along  in  a  boating 
Wmk  dress,  large  and  loose,  and  confined 
H  tjie  iraist  by  a  red  or  blue  girdle,  which 
oaly  makes  its  melancholy  the  more  palpa- 
Ut;  the  border  of  his  great  hat  rolling 
hack  over  bis  sun-burnt  features,  and  his 
Mfiifle  hair  falling  thickly  down  his  shoul- 
msn*  The  women  are  not  less  lugubrious 
ta  their  appearance,  and  might  easily  be 
BtatakeD  lor  the  rdigieuses  who  attend  the 
hoapiials*  Their  dress,  plain  black  and 
while,  ts  equally  ample  and  modest^  It  is 
0oly  when  ibey  go  into  mourning  that  they 
affect  any  thing  like  gaiety.  On  such  oc- 
ionft  they  dress  in  sky-blue  from  head  to 
They  wear  mourning  for  the  living, 
for   the    dead.     lo   Leon,    you  move 
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through  a  succession  of  funerals  ;  in  Cor- 
nouaille  through  bridal  feasts. 

Morbihan  and  the  Ci)te6-du-Nord  recall 
still  more  emphatically  the  aspect  and  tem- 
perament of  the  middle  ages.  The  peasan- 
try in  the  neighborhood  of  Vannes  aie  of 
the  unmistakeable  lineage  of  the  old  feudal 
races.  Turbulent  and  choleric,  they  are 
always  either  fighting  or  drinking,  fre- 
quently both.  On  the  least  excitement, 
they  will  grind  their  teeth  and  shake  with 
violent  emotions.  All  their  evil  passions 
are  called  into  fierce  activity  by  their  hatred 
of  the  bourgeois.  The  Breton  peasant  has 
an  invincible  horror  of  modern  notions,  of 
the  airs  of  fine  breeding,  the  etiquette, 
taste,  and  maimers  of  the  towns.  He  glo- 
ries in  his  rough  candor,  his  vigorous  arm, 
and  his  blouse.  Even  the  richest  farmer 
rarely  aspires  to  the  grandeur  of  cloth,  and 
considers  himself  well  off  if  he  can  wear 
shoes  four  months  in  the  year ;  while  the 
poor  never  ascend  above  coarse  linen  and 
sabots,  and  are  often  compelled  to  dispense 
with  the  latter.  Their  jealousy  of  the 
bourgeois  is  a  natural  corollary  from  their 
circumstances  ;  but  they  have  other  and 
profounder  reasons  for  disliking  ibem— the 
instinctive  sense  of  the  superiority  of  their 
education,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  regard  the  old 
usages  and  traditions  of  the  country.  A 
Breton  never  forgives  a  slight  ofTered  to 
the  objects  of  hts  habitual  reverence.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  superstitions  of  our  univer- 
sal nature  to  defend  with  ilje  greatest  per- 
tinacity  those  canons  which  we  have  our- 
selves taken  for  granted,  and  for  which  we 
can  assign  no  betler  grounds  than  the  pre- 
judices of  custom.  This  smouldering  feud 
hetween  the  large  towns  and  the  rural 
population,  marks  very  distinctly  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Breton  masses,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  modes  of  thinking  of 
individuals  disengaged  from  the  primitive 
habits  of  the  soil,  and  congregated  together 
in  the  stirring  occupations  of  commerce, 
and  the  native  population  still  haunting  the 
pastures  of  their  ancestors,  and  inheriting 
iheir  manners. 

The  intercourse  with  the  towns  is  too 
slight  to  produce  any  sensible  modifications 
of  the  popular  characteristics.  Jn  the 
Cfttes-du'Nord  you  meet  country  gentlemen 
speaking  nothing  but  Breton,  and  attending 
the  session  of  the  Stales  at  Rennes  in  the 
dress  of  peasants  ;  in  sabots,  with  swords 
by  their  sides^  The  Bretons  know  nothing 
of  governments  or  parties.  They  are  never 
mixed  up  in  the  fugitive  politics  of  the 
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couiitr}^  They  live  and  die,  and  there  an 
end.  Their  live*  are  passed  in  a  tranquil 
routine,  without  change  or  trouble ;  pre- 
senting no  varieties  of  pleasure  or  employ- 
ment beyond  the  little  assemblages  of  their 
arrondisaenients,  the  jousts  of  holidays,  and 
the  gossip  of  the  fireside.  A  match  of 
bowls  under  the  yew  trees  in  summer,  or 
penny  picqnct  in  winter,  gives  them  more 
pause  for  thought  than  wars  or  regicides. 
They  believe,  with  Pope,  that  "  whatever 
is,  is  best;"  and  they  hunt  the  doctrine  to 
the  extremity  of  fatalism.  They  yield  a 
passive  obedience  to  the  principles  of  Good 
and  Evil.  Whatever  happens,  either  way, 
they  ascribe  to  God  or  the  Devili  Upon 
questions  of  public  policy,  they  neither  ex- 
press an  opinion,  nor  feel  any  interest.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  inflame  them  into  a 
revolution  about  such  matters.  But  assail 
their  traditional  rights,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  in  the  field*  The  only  instance  in 
which  the  Bretons  were  ever  known  to  com- 
bine  for  a  common  purpose,  was  when  an 
attempt  was  made,  while  the  cholera  was 
raging,  to  inter  those  who  died  of  that  dis- 
ease in  detached  cemeteries,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health.  The  peasantry 
repudiated  the  doctrine  of  infection.  The 
dead  cannot  kill  the  living,  was  their  excla- 
mation :  death  comes  only  by  the  will  of 
God.  Piety  towards  the  dead  is  a  senti- 
ment common  to  all  primitive  communi- 
ties ;  but  the  Bretons  carry  it  out  to  an  ex- 
cess of  romantic  tenderness.  They  believe 
that  the  dead  are  conscious  of  their  locality, 
and  that  they  !tc  in  their  graves  like  sen- 
tient creatures  listening  to  high  mass  and 
the  supplications  of  their  friends  !  *^  The 
souls  of  our  fathers  dw^ll  here,'*  they  cried, 
**  far  away  in  the  cemetery  they  will  no 
longer  hear  the  chants  of  the  service,  nor 
the  intercession  of  relatives.  This  is  their 
place  :  we  can  sec  their  tombs  from  our 
windows,  we  can  send  our  children  to  pray 
beside  them  in  the  twilight.  This  ground 
is  the  propert}^  of  the  dead  :  no  power  can 
fitlce  it  from  them,  or  change  it  for  another.*^ 
It  was  wiih  great  difficulty  the  priests  could 
persuade  them  that  the  dead  were  insensi- 
ble to  their  cares  ;  an  innovation  upon  their 
established  creed,  which  caused  them  no 
Rmall  astonishment,  and  sent  them  home 
troubled  and  perplexed  with  profound  won- 
der. 

The  isolation  of  the  Bretons  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  ni^rturc  of  such  fantastic 
ideas.  Their  w^ay  of  life  seems  to  keep 
them  perpetually  hovering  between  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  existences.  They  live  in 
a  sort  of  mental  gloamiu*,  in  which  real  ob* 
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jects  become  converted  by  the  imagination 
into  mysterious  phantoms,  exaggerated  and 
fearfully  embellished  by  the  terrors  they 
inspire.  Unlike  the  peasantry  of  other 
countries,  the  Bretons  are  dispersed  over 
the  soil  in  solitary  farms,  never  forming 
themselves  into  villages  or  societies.  The 
w^ant  of  constant  inter-commnnication, 
which  elsewhere  preserves  the  faculties 
from  that  rust  which  eats  in  upon  them  in 
loneliness — that  self-consuming  moodiness 
which  the  ancients  described  under  the 
image  of  a  man  feeding  upon  his  own  heart 
— leaves  ihem  an  incessant  prey  to  their 
heated  and  unregulated  fancy.  As  in  cer- 
tain styles  of  art,  where  the  fertile  invention 
of  the  painter  is  unrestrained  either  by  the 
limits  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  taste,  (such 
as  the  arabesque,  for  example,)  we  sec  all 
manner  of  complex  monsters,  centaurs, 
griflins,  and  chimeras,  dimly  revealed 
through  an  indescribable  confusion  of 
tracery  ;  so,  in  tl  e  phantasmagoria  con- 
jured up  by  the  poor  Breton,  uninformed 
by  knowledge  and  uncontrolled  by  judg- 
ment, w^e  discover  all  sorts  of  extravagant 
illusions  mingled  in  a  bewildering  chaos  of 
types  and  images, 

The  lonely  farra-honses  of  the  Bretons 
betray  at  once  their  extreme  poverty,  and 
that  negligence  of  personal  comforts  which 
always  marks  the  condition  of  a  people 
given  up  to  the  oppressive  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity, and  the  reveries  of  superstition* 
The  farm-house,  built  on  the  naked  earth, 
without  cellerage,  but  sometimes  with  fi 
scanty  granary  overhead,  is  the  residence 
of  the  family  and  the  cattle.  The  stable  is 
generally  at  the  end  of  the  habitation,  di- 
vided from  the  principal  apartment  by  a 
partition  wall,  with  a  door  communicating 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  many  in- 
stances this  partition  is  only  breast  high  : 
amongst  the  poorest  class,  men  and  beasts 
herl^  together.  The  furniture  is  €n  fuitc — 
beds,  formed  out  of  a  sort  of  narrow  chest, 
in  which  the  sleeper  is  nearly  stifled  ;  a  ta- 
ble, opposite  the  only  entrance,  along  the 
sides  of  which  run  rude  benches,  brighten- 
ed with  lard  ;  a  dresser,  on  which  are 
ranged  wooden  or  earthen  howls,  delf 
plates,  large  spoons,  and  scoured  basins  ; 
a  wooden  clock  ;  a  trough  near  the  fire; — 
a  box  for  keeping  eggs,  milk,  and  butter  ; 
a  recess,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in 
delf,  dressed  gaily  on  fete  days,  and  at  the 
sides,  or  hung  between  the  beds,  two  or 
three  images  of  Saint  Anne,  or  Saint  Gene- 
vieve of  Brabant.  Upon  the  table  lies  a 
knife,  sliaped  like  a  sylhe,  and  a  black 
loaf|  covered  with  a  cloth,  over  which  is 
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pl^ed  a  mat  for  the  purpose  of  protecltng 
tihe  bread  from  the  smoke,  and  from  tbc 
cloiidB  of  flies  whkb  the  close  neighbor- 
liood  of  tbe  stables  brings  through  the  open 
door  in  tbe  warm  season.  The  fireside  i« 
tbegmnd  centre  of  attraction,  with  benches 
tt  each  side  of  tbe  hearth,  and  the  inside 
©fthc  chimney  garnished  with  an  enormous: 
pot-hook,  trevetSf  gridiron,  and  pans. 
Aroond  this  fireside^  by  the  light  of  a  re- 
sin torch,  fastened  in  a  block  of  wood,  the 
laborer  and  bis  children  sit  throughout 
the  long  winter  evenings,  relating  legends, 
or  talking  tinder  their  breath  about  appari- 
tions, or  the  voices  of  the  dead  that  come 
wailing  to  tbera  on  tbe  night-winds. 

lo  front  of  these  farm-houses  there  are, 
iafariably,  accumulating  heaps  that  ur- 
"  Illy  reniind  the  traveller  of  similar 
ilhsonie  mounds  he  has  observed  at  the 
of  hovels  in  Ireland.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  poiot  of  resemblance*  When  a 
itfinger  enters  tbe  bumble  dwelling,  be 
tie laicnsj  Que  Dieu  bcriisse  ceux  qui  sojit 
id!  This  is,  word  for  word,  the  Irish 
MMtiug  of  *'  God  bless  all  here  !" 
^tlospitality— the  virtue,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  sneeringly  designated,  of  savage 
life — prevnils  in  its  fullest  development 
■Qiongst  the  Bretons.  The  traveller  may 
SDproach  the  wide-spread  door  with  con- 
nfeiice,  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
i%1ll  indeed  of  a  stranger  is  always  an 
eteat  of  interest  to  these  insulated  rustics, 
tod  be  IS  instantly  seated  in  tbe  place  of 
h0iior  to  dine  with  tbe  family.  The  mo- 
rtal be  enters  they  oflTcr  him  a  pitcher  of 
cider«  and  if  he  refuses  to  drink  they  re- 
L  g^  it  aa  an  insult,  which  they  never  for- 
I  gtve.  Rank,  or  money,  bus  no  inRuence 
^kinr  this  free  and  cordial  reception*  The 
^Mp^en  man  is  as  bounteously  treated  as 
~fte  richest;  and,  of  all  classes,  none  are 
to  joyously  hailed  as  the  wandering  men- 
ficsDti.  Tlie  moment  one  of  these  gossips 
tm  in  sight,  the  whole  household 
d  round  him  eagerly  to  hear  his  budg- 
new^s. 
The  mendicant  is,  in  fact,  a  very  import- 
m  cbaracter  in  Brittany.  He  is  the  car- 
her*general  of  all  sorts  of  intelligence,  the 
Caietfe  des  Tribunaux  of  the  department : 
fMveys  letters  and  love  messages,  helps 
ii  aegottntin^  proposals,  sings  popular 
■Ms,  which  he  frequently  composes  him- 
idt^for  he  is  tbe  bard  of  Lower  Brittany, 
mA  mdi^  to  the  rest  of  his  functions  tbe 
tfifl  hi^'*  -icter  of  a  nomade  novelist. 

ftt  vol  .  gossip,  when  he  gets  en- 

moted  by  xbm  chimney-corner,  refers  to 
dl  ihe  tittie*tattle  of  the  country  side  ;  the 
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miraculous  cures,  and  ominous  appear- 
ances ;  bow  stay-pins  may  be  dropped  into 
certain  fountains,  lo  ascertain  whether 
their  anxious  owners  will  be  married  in 
the  next  year;  how  a  bevy  of  young  girls 
gathered,  for  a  like  purpose,  on  a  certain 
bridge  on  St.  MichaeTs  day  ;  what  crowds 
of  young  men  came  to  that  beauty  fair, 
full  of  hope  and  curiosity  ;  and  how  many 
marriages  ensued  thereupon.  To  such 
prattle  as  this,  the  peasants  listen  with  de- 
light ;  but  it  is  when  the  mendicant  relates 
a  complete  story,  in  all  the  artful  pomp  of 
circumstantial  details,  that  they  crouch 
round  him  in  tbe  winter  nights,  palpitating 
with  mixed  terror  and  expectation,  while 
the  howling  storm  without,  to  which  they 
assign  so  many  significant  meanings,  im- 
parts a  savage  wildncss  to  the  scene, 

Souvestre  gives  us  a  specimen  of  these 
narratives,  which  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  transcribe.  It  loses,  unavoidably, 
much  of  its  original  energy  by  being  dilut- 
ed from  the  wild  imagerial  Breton  language 
into  the  French ;  and  must  suffer  still 
more  in  our  English  version.  But  we  have 
endeavored  to  preserve  as  close  a  verbal 
resemblance  as  the  genius  of  our  phrase- 
ology would  admit.  The  mendicant  be- 
gins by  crossing  himself^  and  invoking  a 
solemn  blessing,  hoping  that  the  young 
women  will  profit  by  his  narrative,  and 
then  bre,iks  at  once  into  the  history. 

THH    WINDINO-SHEKT. 

There  was  formerly  at  Plouescat  a  yoiin^ 
girl,  called  Rose-le-Fur,  beautiful  an  the  dawn 
ol'  tioy,  and  full  of  epirit  aa  a  young  girl  should 
be  who  liEis  just  left  iier  convent. 

But  bad  counsels  had  ruined  her.  Rose  bad 
become  as  unslable  as  a  BlraWj  blown  about  at 
the  pleaf^iiire  of  the  wind,  dreaming  only  of  par- 
dons^ (lattery,  and  fine  dresses.  She  was  no 
longer  fiepn  al  the  church,  nor  at  the  confes- 
Bi'ona! :  at  the  hour  of  veepers  she  walked  with 
her  lovers,  and^  even  at  La  Toissant,  she  ne- 
glected lo  pray  over  the  grave  of  her  mother. 

God  punishcB  the  wicked,  my  children.  Lis- 
ten to  tne  story  of  Rosc-Ic-Fur,  of  PlouescaL 

One  evening,  very  latCj  she  had  been  at  a 
wake  far  from  her  own  home,  listening  to  the 
melancholy  dirges  round  the  fires  id  e.  She  wai 
nlone,  humming  to  herself  a  song  which  she 
had  just  learned  from  a  young  Roscovite.  She 
reached  the  cemetery,  and  flew  up  the  atepa  as 
gaily  as  a  bird  in  May. 

At  that  ins  Ian  t,  tub  clock  stbuck  twelve  ! 
But  the  young  girl  thought  only  of  the  hand- 
some Roscovite,  who  had  taught  her  the  song. 
She  made  no  sign  of  the  cross  ;  she  murmured 
no  prayer  for  those  who  slept  beneath  her  feet ; 
she  traversed  the  holy  place  wiili  the  hardihood 
of  an  infidel. 

She  was  already  opposite  the  door  oF  the 
church,  when,  tlirowiiig  her  eyes  around  her, 
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she  eaw  that  over  every  tomb  was  epread  a 
while  eheel,  held  at  the  four  comers  by  four 
black  stones.  She  stopped.  At  thia  moment 
alie  was  beside  the  grave  of  her  trjoiher.  But 
infltcad  of  feehng-  a  holy  fear,  pogsesaed  hy  a 
demon  Rose  stooped,  seized  the  winding-sheet 
wbicti  covered  ihe  gravCj  and  carried  it  willi 
her  to  her  own  house* 

She  went  to  bed,  and  her  eyes  were  eoon 
closed  ;  but  a  horrible  dream  convulsed  her 
BJumbcrs. 

Slie  thought  Fhe  was  lying  in  a  cemetery.  A 
tomb  was  open  hefore  her,  frum  which  askelelon 
hand  was  thrust  out^  and  a  voice  cried,  Gii^e  me 
Imck  mywmUftg'^htei  /  ^ve  mc  hack  77} y  tthid- 
itig'Shect  /  and  at  the  sanje  lime  Bhe  ielt  herself 
drawn  towards  the  tomb  by  an  mvisiblc  power, 

She  awoke  wilh  a  shriek.  Three  limes  she 
slept,  and  three  times  she  had  the  same  dream. 

When  morning  came,  Eose-le-Fur,  with  ter- 
ror in  her  heart  ami  eyes,  ran  to  the  rector,* 
and  related  10  him  all  Innt  had  happened, 

She  made  her  confe^t^ion,  and  wept  over  her 
fauhs,  for  she  felt  then  that  she  had  sinned. 
The  rccior  wag  a  true  apoelle,  srood  to  the  poor, 
and  mdd  of  speech.  He  said  tohrr,  *' Daughter, 
you  have  profaned  the  tomb  ;  lliis  evening,  at 
midnight^  go  to  the  cemetcjy,  and  restore  the 
winding'slieet  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
took  it" 

Poor  Rose  began  to  weep.  AU  her  boldneee 
was  gone ;  but  the  rector  Faid,  "  Be  of  good 
courage  J  I  shall  be  in  the  ctiurch  praying  for 
you  ;  you  will  hear  my  voire  near  ycai." 

The  yoUTig  girl  promised  10  do  as  the  priest 
dcBired    her.     When  night  came^   at    the  ap- 

fjoinled  hour,  she  repaired  to  the  cemetery.  Her 
imbs  trembled  beneath  her.  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  in  a  whirl  hefore  her  eyes.  As 
she  entered,  the  moon  was  suddenly  obscured, 
and  the  clock  struck  twelve  ! 

For  some  moments  all  was  silent.  Then  the 
rccior  saidj  with  a  loud  voice^  •'  Daughter,  where 
are  you?  Take  courage,  1  am  praying  for 
yoy  !" 

"lam  bcpide  the  tomb  of  my  moihcrj"  an- 
swered a  feeble  voice  in  the  darkness;  "father, 
abandon  me  not  T* 

All  was  again  silent  "  Take  courage,  I  am 
pray  in  j^  for  you  1"  repeated  the  priest,  with  a 
loud  voice. 

^'Faiher,  I  see  the  tombs  opening,  and  tlie 
dead  rising  l"  This  time  the  voice  wms  so  weak^ 
tliat  you  might  have  believed  it  came  from  a 
great  distance. 

"  Take  courage  I"  repeated  the  good  priest, 

"  Father !  father  P  murnuirecl  tlie  voice, 
more  and  more  l\imdy»  *•  they  are  spreading 
iheir  winding  sheets  over  tlie  tombs*  Father, 
abandon  me  not  1" 

"  Daughter,  1  am  praying  for  you.  What  do 
you  nee  ?" 

"  I  see  the  tomb  of  my  mother,  who  is  risiog. 
She  comes  !  she  comes!  Father" 

The  pric£t  bent  forward  to  listen  i  but  he 
could  only  calch  a  remote  and  inexplicable 
umrraur.    All  of  a  suddcu  a  cry  was  heard ;  a 
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great  PoiRe.  like  that  of  a  hundred  grave-stones 
falling  togetlier ;  then  all  was  silent 

The  rector  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  whh  all  his  soul,  for  his  heart  was  HUed 
with  terror. 

The  next  day  ihey  sought  In  vain  for  Rose- 
IC'Fur,     Rose-le-Fur  never  appeared  again. 

MORAL. 

Thus,  young  meti  and  maidenp,  may  this 
hi.^tory  serve  you  as  a  warning.  Be  pious  to- 
wards God,  and  love  your  parents ;  for  punish- 
mertt  always  overtakes  light  heads  and  bad 
hearts. 

The  general  character  of  these  recita- 
tions may  be  gathered  fronn  this  example; 
but,  to  make  the  illusion  perfect,  we  wuDt 
the  agitated  group  of  frightened  women 
and  children,  clinging  to  each  other  round 
the  flrclering  fire,  and  the  earnest  panto- 
mime and  solemnly  inflected  voice  of  the 
tattered  man,  whose  attitudes  and  accenU 
fill  ihem  with  such  speechless  fear. 

But  the  mendicant,  prominent  as  the 
part  19  which  he  plays  on  these  occasions, 
is  eclipsed  in  infjportance  and  popularity 
by  an  individual  indigenotis  to  Brittany, 
whose  multiplex  labors  and  versatile  capa. 
city  entitle  him  to  a  separate  and  distio* 
guished  niche  in  the  portrait-gallery  of  her 
historical  characters,  ^'his  indit  idual  is 
no  other  than  the  tailor;  but  sach  a  tailor 
as  was  never  dreamt  of  in  ^lay-fair,  or 
realized  in  Bond -street. 

The  Breton  tailor  is  a  complicated  man 
in  mind  and  person.  Generally  cross-made, 
lame,  and  humpbacked,  red  hair  and  a 
violent  squint  would  complete  ihe  beau 
itieal  of  the  class*  The  reason  assigned 
for  these  peculiarities  i^,  that  the  profes- 
sioifi  is  embraced  only  by  persons  of  weakly 
growth,  although  it  is  very  difficuk  to  con- 
ceive how  such  persons  could  perform  the 
varied  and  toilsome  ofRces  monopolized 
by  the  crnft.  The  tailor  rarely  marries, 
scarcely  ever  has  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
lives  abroad  like  the  birds  or  the  wild 
goats.  The  men  hold  him  in  contempt  on 
account  of  his  effeminacy  ;  but  he  finds  an 
ample  compensation  in  the  ardor  of  the 
women.  He  seldom  dines  at  the  same 
table  with  the  men  ;  but  when  they  are 
gone,  a  dozen  glittering  fair  hands  lay  out 
a  cozy  repast  for  him.  The  source  of  his 
influence  lies  in  his  wheedling  tongue.  He 
is  on  eternal  chatterbox,  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  flattery,  h  an  fait  at 
the  whole  finesse  of  flirtation,  and  can 
coquet  and  coax  with  unfailing  success  for 
others,  althotigh  never  for  himself*  His 
individual  exemption  on  this  f^core  gives 
him  a  sort  of  license  with  the  fair  sex  j  for 
a  pretty  girl  may  listen  with  i4npufiity  to 
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tun  so  completely  out  of  the  pale  of 
vedlock.  He  retails  all  the  small  lafk  and 
scaadml  of  ibe  parish  ;  knows  all  rhe  new 
soogm,  occasionaily  contributing  one  of  his 
ovn  ;  and  is  as  full  of  Glories,  and  tells 
tiem  Qs  well  as  the  mendicant :  with  this 
dtlfereiice,  that  the  latter  con^nes  himself 
t9  ttories  aa  melancholy  as  his  own  life^ 
vbile  those  of  the  tailor,  better  suited  to 
hii  peculiar  functions,  are  all  glee  and  sun- 
itoe.  Id  a  word,  the  tailor  is  the  scnri- 
&ikiitft  chronicle,  and  high  minister  of  the 
bre  afiairs  of  his  district. 

He  la  at  the  height  of  his  inspiration 
vhefi  be  la  charged  with  a  negotiation  of 
amnimge  :  an  undertaking  which  is  usually 
■ansged  through  his  agency.  If  he  meets 
i  nngpie  on  his  way,  he  quickens  his  steps, 
for  it  is  considered  an  ill  omen.  His  first 
object  IS  to  see  the  young  lady  alone.  He 
ebs  with  some  indifierent  topic — the 
the  crops — the  state  of  the  sky  j 
.  e  hits  upon  the  stars;  then,  natu- 
liBf  tDOUgh,  compares  them  to  her  eyes; 
1^  lO  contrives  to  bring  about  the  delicate 
i|tiCAtioa  with  the  address  of  ao  accom- 
^Ikbed  diplomatist.  When  he  succeeds  in 
okaifiiog  her  consent,  he  applies  to  her 
yu^eois,atid  a  day  is  settled,  when  he  brin^^s 
i1m  101'er  to  the  bouse,  accompanied  by 
kit  nearest  relative.  This  is  called  asking 
kiTe.  The  young  people  retire  to  one  end 
of  ibe  bouse,  while  the  old  ones  are  settling 
ikt  prelimtaaries  at  the  other,  the  tailor 
fibrating  like  a  pendulum  between  them. 
At  last  the  lovers  are  summoned  to  the 
Hiblt,  where  they  eat  with  the  same  knife, 
imV  out  of  the  same  glass,  and  indulge  in 
white  bread,  wine,  and  brandy.  A  day  is 
tKm  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  ihe 
two  families  at  the  house  of  the  young  lady  ; 
iIj,  :.  ....n..^j  velladm^  or  the  view.  At  this 
pTi  meeting  they  are  all  dressed 

tttiicif  aoiiday  suits.  Great  preparations 
tre  tiiAde  in  the  house*  The  tables  and 
htaebe*  are  highly  polished  ;  the  drawers 
Wt  hair  open  with  premeditated  careless- 
ocsa,  to  display  a  large  stock  of  household 
llBCfi ;  piece  a  of  bacon  are  hung  up  pro- 
faiefy  ia  the  chimney ;  the  horses,  if  there 
bt  irty,  are  paraded  ;  all  the  plate  that  con 
W  mofftered  up  is  ostentatiously  exhibited  ; 
tad  every  thing^  is  done  to  give  the  bride 
•aa|i]»earaiice  of  wealth,  although,  in  most 
osct,  thfT  majority  of  these  luxurioys  equip- 
■cots  are  burrowed  for  the  occasion.  At 
IttC  the  young  man  arrives ;  he  steps  over 
ibefarm  with  an  nirof  business;  examines 
rvrry  tbiog  with  hrs  own  eye  ;  and  then 
faiers  npoii  iheqncfltion  of  property.  The 
(arcuti  drive  at  bard  a  bargain  as  they  can. 


If  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  however, 

lihould  happen  not  to  fall  in  with  his  ex- 
pectnlions — ihat  is  to  snj',  if  ihey  do  not 
come  up  to  his  price — all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  enter  the  house,  draw  a  brand  from  the 
lire,  and  place  it  across  the  hearth.  By 
ihis  action  he  indicates  his  intention  of  re- 
linquishing the  alliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  terms  be  ao^reed 
upon,  the  ceremonial  is  proceeded  wiih  at 
the  end  of  a  stipulated  period  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp  and  circumstance.  Eight 
days  before  the  wedding,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  invite  their  friends  tothefensl. 
The  mode  of  invitation  is  curious.  The 
young  couple,  forminsr  separate  proces- 
sions, wiib  white  wands,  accompanied  by 
their  bridesmen  and  bridesmaids,  proceed 
lo  the  houses  of  the  persons  ibey  intend  to 
invite,  and  stopping  opposite  lo  the  doors, 
pronounce  a  regular  speech,  in  which  they 
engage  them  to  the  merry-making,  an- 
notincing  at  ihc  same  lime  the  name  of  the 
innkeeper  who  is  to  furnish  the  dinner 
This  speech,  which  seems  to  be  an  atTuir 
of  inflexible  tradition,  is  frequently  inte; 
rupted  by  prayers  and  signs  of  the  cross, 
At  last  the  w^edding-day  arrives,  and  now 
the  little  tailor,  elevated  to  the  summit  of 
his  multifarious  funciions,  assumes  the  of- 
fice of  a  rimtur.  He  upproachos  ihe  house 
of  the  lady,  followed  by  the  friends  of  the 
bridetrroomj  and  is  met  on  the  threshold  by 
the  rimeur  of  the  opposite  side.  Here  a 
long  inflated  dialogue  lakes  place  between 
the  bards,  which  ends  by  the  admission  of 
the  expectant  lover  into  the  house.  After 
tliis  they  z^  to  the  Mairie,  nnd  then  to  the 
church.  The  bridal  repast  is  often  attend- 
ed by  five  or  six  hundred  persons.  The 
bridegroom  sings  a  tristful  song,  which  ia 
succeeded  by  a  similar  wail  from  the  lady. 
These  son^s  are  called  complaint es^  and  the 
burthen  of  them  is  the  leave-takinr;  of  iheir 
isingle  lives.  These  wild  rhapsodies  throw 
a  shade  of  melancholy  over  ihe  company^ 
and  even  draw  tears  tVnm  their  eyes:  the 
effect  of  them  is  described  as  being  singu- 
larly touching:*  B«it  the  sensation  does  not 
last  lung.  The  effect  of  the  wine  and  ihe 
cider  begins  lo  be  felt,  flushing  the  cheeks 
and  unloosening  the  tongues  of  ihe  party. 
Dinner  is  over,  the  patriarch  of  the  assem- 
bly rises,  and  the  guests  all  stand  uncov* 
ered  and  respond  to  his  solemn  grace.  1  his 
is  followed  by  a  dance,  riotous,  furious,  Uke 
a  whirlwind  of  leaves  in  a  storm,  like  a 
frantic  dance  of  Indians  under  the  madden- 
iog  spell  of  a  recent  victory.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  then  conducted  lo 
their   chamber^   and,   by   an   ancient  and 
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strange  custom  of  llie  country,  two  watchers 
are  appointed  to  sit  up  with  them  all  nights 

The  majority  of  these  regular  contracts 
are  matters  of  cnlculation,  into  wliich  love 
never  enters.  And  it  is  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason,  that  the  Bretons  Jire  famous 
for  improvident  marriages.  In  a  country 
where  wedlock  is  thus  openly  ratified  hy 
prudential  coDsideraiions,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  poor,  who  cannot 
reach  the  desiderated  test,  sliould  often  be 
found  plunffing  recklessly  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  Besides^  there  is  no  surveillance 
jn  the  way  of  social  opinion  to  warn  them 
against  the  consequences  ;  no  staius  to  be 
maintained  i  no  Mrs.  Grundy  to  propitiate 
or  outvie.  The  Breton  is  luckily  exempt 
from  all  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  do- 
mestic indiscretion*  lie  never  slops  to 
think  about  the  danger  of  increasing  the 
population.  Political  economy  is  as  great 
an  enigma  to  him  as  the  balance  of  Europe. 
He  never  thinks  of  a  provision  for  a  family  ; 
to  do  him  justice,  he  never  thinks  oboat  a 
provision  for  himself.  He  often  marries 
without  a  bed  ;  sometimes  without  a  house 
to  put  one  in;  and  it  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common occurrence  foT  him  to  borrow  the 
nuptial  couch  from  some  compassionate 
friend.  But  what  of  that  1  He  is  safe  in 
the  eternal  justice,  tlie  clemency,  the  pro- 
tect ion  of  Heaven.  What  is  the  use  of 
human  foresight,  he  argues,  when  he  lias 
the  providence  of  Godi 

These  marriages  of  the  very  poor  are 
altogether  unique.  No  country  in  the 
world  furnishes  a  parallel  to  them.  The 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  them  is,  that 
the  peasant  not  only  marries  without  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  but  the  happy-mtser- 
able  couple  invite  all  the  surroundJng|fami- 
lies  to  the  marriage  festival  j  and,  wtiat  is 
more  wonderful  Biill,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  ihe  better  enabled  is  the 
host  to  provide  them  with  a  becoming  ban- 
quet. Tbe  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  ob- 
vious enough.  Every  guest  is  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  feast.  Some  bring  wine,  some 
linen,  others  honey,  corn,  and  even  money. 
Thus  a  liberal  supply  is  scrambled  togeth- 
er, and  the  utmost  hilarity  prevails.  The 
company  are  always  dressed  in  their  gay* 
ost  attire,  attracted  by  the  dance  and  the 
revel.  There  are  frequently  no  less  than 
three  hundred  people  assembled  at  these 
joint-stock  bridals  ^  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  contributions  they  furnish  consti- 
tute the  fum  total  of  the  worldly  goods 
with  which  the  new-married  pair  begin 
house^keeping! 

Nor  does   thia  general  sympathy   end 


here-  When  a  young  woman  of  this  class 
is  about  to  become  a  mother,  presents  pour 
in  upon  her  from  all  sides;  especially  from 
others  similarly  circumstanced.  It  is  a 
sort  of  festival  amongst  tbe  mothers-expec- 
lont  of  the  neighborhood.  The  birth  it- 
self is  a  solemn  religious  event,  surrounded 
by  many  touching  details.  The  infant  is 
looked  upon  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  and 
all  the  mothers  present  ofler  their  breasts 
in  succession,  regarding  the  sanctifying 
contact  of  the  new-born  lips  as  a  happy 
portent*  If  the  mother  dies,  the  child  is 
adopted  by  all  the  other  mothers-  The 
priest  selects  one  to  whom  he  confides  it, 
and  she  receives  the  sacred  charge  as  a 
boon  from  the  Almighty.  If  they  are  too 
poor  for  any  one  of  them  to  take  the  sole 
charge  of  the  child^  it  is  received  amongst 
them  in  common.  One  lodges  it,  and  the 
rest  watch  over  it,  and  tend  it,  hour  by 
hour,  alternately.  It  is  the  invariable 
usage  of  the  nurse,  when  she  takes  her 
turn,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
sprinkle  the  linen  with  holy  water.  Every 
thing  connected  with  infancy  is  associated 
with  pious  feelings,  and  fenced  round  by 
gracious  safeguards.  Nobody  passes  a 
woman  carrying  a  child  without  exclaim- 
ing, **God  bless  you  !"  If  this  salutation 
bo  omitted,  the  mother  thinks  you  have 
thrown  an  evil  eye  upon  her  offspring. 
Even  inveterate  hatreds  are  disarmed  by 
this  tender  custom,  and  a  man^s  most  im- 
placable enemy  will  never  strike  him  while 
he  has  a  child  in  his  arms. 

Almost  all  the  popular  usages  of  the 
Bretons  have  their  spring  either  in  reli- 
gious notions,  or  in  superstitions  that 
claim  a  sort  of  poetical  kindred  with  reli- 
gion* The  ceremonies  of  the  church  are 
here  preserved  with  more  gravity  and 
strictness  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  (He  days  of  saints  are  solemnized  with 
a  degree  of  pomp  which  could  hardly  be 
expected  from  a  population  so  poor  and 
scattered.  Nor  are  they  loss  remarkable 
for  their  picturesque  effects.  In  some 
cases  tbe  people  gather  into  such  crowds, 
that  the  interior  of  the  church,  from  the 
altar  through  the  nave,  and  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  private  chapels,  become* 
illuminated  with  a  forest  of  candles.  Their 
pilgrimages, — especially  that  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-Bon-Secours,^ — many  of  which 
take  place  at  night,  consisting  of  vast  pro 
cessions  through  the  least  frequented  parts 
of  the  country,  resemble  long  trains  of 
phantoms  holding  wax-lights  in  their  hands. 
Every  f^'te  is  marked  by  distinct  features 
peculiar  to  itself*     That  of  St.  John  ia,  per* 
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hmpa^  aa  the  whole,  the  most  striking^ 
Tkraughout  the  day,  the  poor  children  go 
ftbooi  heggine  coolributioos  for  lighting 
tile  fires  of  Monsieur  St.  Jean  i  and,  to- 
wards evening,  one  fire  is  gradually  fol- 
lowed hy  two,  three,  four;  then  a  thousand 
gleam  out  from  the  hil)  tops^  till  the  whole 
coyotry  glows  under  the  conHagralion* 
SofDelimes  ihe  priests  light  the  first  fire  in 
the  market-place  ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
ligliced  by  an  angel  who  is  tmade  to  de- 
•eeodi  by  a  mechanical  device,  from  the 
to^  of  the  church  with  a  dambeau  in  her 
haod,  setling  the  pile  in  a  blaze,  and  flying 
kpelt  ttgalo-  The  young  people  dance  with 
bewildering  acli%*ity  round  these  fires,  for 
tbete  U  a  superstition  amongst  them  that 
if  ibey  danee  round  nine  fires  before  mid- 
■igbtf  ifaey  will  be  married  in  the  ensuing 
ftar.  Seats  arc  placed  round  the  flaming 
plea  far  the  dead,  whose  spirits  are  sup- 
|ioa«d  to  come  there  for  the  melancholy 
ptemaare  of  listening  once  more  to  their 
fiatsve  songs,  and  coniemplatinir  the  live- 
ly measures  of  their  youth.  Fragments 
of  ibe  torches  on  those  occasions  are  pre- 
•erved  aa  apells  against  thunder  and  ner- 
foaa  dtaeases,  and  the  crown  of  flowers 
wbkh  aormounted  the  principal  fire  is  in 
•mih  request  as  to  produce  tumultuous 
jeaJoasy  for  its  possession.  At  Brest, 
wLero  tbo  crowd,  swelled  by  sailors,  is 
eamderably  more  riotous  than  elsewhere, 
tbettt  ia  m  wild  torch  dance  which  winds 
m^  tbe  ntght  with  savage  uproar.  There 
mm  be  no  doubt  that  this  festival  is  a  re- 
tifve  of  Drutdism,  and  that  the  fires  hud 
tbair  origin  in  the  worship  of  the  sun. 
Tbey  are,  in  every  respect,  identical  with 
theitai  ieinid/i  o(  the  Phccnicians.  The 
easloot  of  kindling  fires  about  miJuighl  al 
ibe  moment  of  the  summer  solstice,  con- 
iidefed  by  the  ancients  a  season  of  divina- 
liana,  was  a  custom  of  remote  antii^uity, 
cad  feemsto  have  been  grafted  upon  Chris- 
tiaaity  by  a  common  movement  of  all  mod- 
tfA  naliooa.  When  the  year  began  in  June, 
Ibefe  waa  a  direct  significance  in  this  fiu 
df/oir^  which  wa«  intended  to  celebrate  the 
coi  I  of  vegetation,  and   to  pro* 

ptK  s  of  the  year  by  vows  and 

aaer^tice* ;  bui  the  usage  stilt  continued^ 
by  ibe  force  uf  liabit,  after  its  symbolical 
awAaine  bad  long  ceased.  That  St.  John 
iboold  nave  inherited  the  fires  of  the  sun 
ii  iKil  iialf  so  curious  as  that  the  Christian 
fettt^al  «hould  have  retained  some  of  the 
lilei  «vhicli  irero  potent  only  in  the  Pagan 
-  -  "  ''it>B.  Ihus  the  ancients  used  to 
the  burning  flambeaux,  in  the 
llici  luai   oa  they  shook   ofi*  showers  of 
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sparks  from  them  they  expelled  e\rery  evil, 
a  practice  which  is  still  followed  in  Corn* 
wall  and  other  places:  the  dance  itself,  for 
which  there  is  always,  to  be  sure,  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  in  the  animal  spirits  of  the 
revellers,  had  reference  to  the  produce  of 
the  vine  :  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  the 
people  still  exhibit  an  implicit  reverence 
for  the  old  faith,  by  making  their  cattle 
pass  through  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
charm  in  Of  ihem  against  disorders. 

The  Pardons  are  the  favorite  points  of 
meeting  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Here 
they  freely  indulge  in  their  national  games, 
and  above  all  in  the  dance.  The  excite- 
ment of  these  scenes  can  hardly  be  wnder- 
siood  by  the  civilized  reader  whose  ta.«?te 
is  subdued  by  the  refinements  of  the  mod- 
ern ball-room  ;  nor,  without  having  actually 
witnessed  a  Breton  festival  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  the  frenzy  of  delight  with  which 
it  is  enjoyed  by  the  people.  Their  princi* 
pal  dances  are  composed  of  popular  c/wn- 
sons^  played  upon  an  ancient  national  in- 
strument, the  bomharde^  accompanied  by 
the  binioUy  a  species  of  bag-pipe,  which 
serves  to  mark  the  lime  with  rude  but  em- 
phatic precision.  The  form  of  the  dance 
may  be  best  described  as  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  gyrations,  the  dancers  whirl- 
ing themselves  round  In  a  circle,  with  link- 
ed hands,  at  a  rate  of  perilous  rapidity.  This 
is  called  the  rondc^  and  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  all  known  figures.  Sometimes 
ihey  perform  this  dizzy  evolution  with  their 
arms  interlaced,  when  it  takes  a  sQmevvh^^t 
more  complicated  and  dazzling  aspect.  In 
this  shape  it  chancres  its  name  to  the  haL 
Something  of  the  excess  with  which  these 
pleasures  are  entered  into  may  be  account^ 
ed  for  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  in  their 
\  outh  and  girlhood  the  Breton  females 
have  any  chance  of  relaxation  or  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  the  first  joyous  bound  of  the 
courser  into  the  circus,  when  he  is  led 
round  to  be  familiarized  with  the  glitiering 
scene:  all  the  rest  is  severe  exertion  and 
hard  work.  The  Breion  women,  the 
themes  of  all  iheir  poets,  the  subjects  of 
innumerable  elegies,  songs,  and  romances, 
before  marriage,  are  placed  after  marriage 
us  low  duwn  in  the  social  scale  as  the  wo- 
men of  ibe  Asiatics.  In  the  country  they 
hold  au  inferior  rank;  wait  upon  their  hus- 
bands at  table  ;  and  never  speak  to  ihcm  but 
in  terms  of  humility  and  respect.  Amongst 
the  lowest  classes'  of  all,  they  toil  in  the 
open  fields  and  surrender  up  their  lives  to 
the  most  laborious  drudgery.  And  so  ends 
that  dream  of  life,  which  begins  in  chansom 
and  dances,  and  sets  in  sffualid  slavery  1 
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But  in  the  midst  of  their  drn(3gery  they 
are  cheered  by  the  voices  of  the  youngs  io 
whom  the  games  and  romps  nnd  innocent 
sports  of  their  childhood  arcrene^Ted-  Few 
countries  have  a  greater  variety  of  amuae- 
nienis,  and  it  is  not  a  litllt;  suggestive  of 
the  identity  of  the  sources  of  pleasure — per- 
haps of  their  limitation — to  find  amongst 
these  primitive  people  precisely  the  same 
class  of  plays  and  diversions  which  enter- 
tained the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which 
eiileriaiu  the  Englisb  and  most  oilier  na- 
tions to  the  present  day.  The  children 
trundle  hoops,  emheJIished  with  rallies  for 
bells,  the  trochits  of  the  ancients  j  build 
card-houses  J  play  at  blindman's  buff,  odd 
or  even,  and  head  or  tail  ;  gallop  upon 
sticks  ;  and  draw  miniature  chartols  with ' 
miniature  horses :  every  one  of  ivhich  are 
derived  direct  from  classical  examples- 
Then  the  grown-up  people  play  ai  bowls, 
cards,  chess,  uine-pins,  dice,  and  twenty 
other  games  of  hazard  that  have  come 
^down  to  them  in  the  same  way, 

A  game  formerly  existed  called  ia  Soult^ 
not  yn!iife  the  English  game  of  foot-bal!, 
but  it  led  to  such  violent  disorders  that  it 
has  been  gradually  abolished  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  It  now  lingers  chiefly  in 
the  environs  of  Vannes,  where  the  people 
still  retain  much  of  iheir  original  barbaric 
taste  for  raids  and  bloodshed.  It  is  occa* 
sionaily  revived,  also  in  the  distant  com- 
mune of  Calvados,  in  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy.* A  healthier  exercise  and  more 
inspiring  pastime  survives  to  the  B  re  tuns 
in  their  great  wrestling  matches,  which  are 
celebrated  with  all  the  popular  ardor  and 
ceremonial  detail  of  one  of  ihe  Olympic 
games. 

In  their  preparations  for  their  manly  pas- 
times, they  do  not  always  rely  upon  nalu- 
Tol  means,  but  have  recourse,  not  only  to 
the  miraculous  waters  of  certain  fountains, 
but  to  particular  herbs,  which  they  gather 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month,  and 
which  they  believe  hnve  the  power  of  ren- 
dering tlieiii  invincible  in  the  iutie.  The 
employment  of  a  secret  advantage,  or  what 
they  suppose  to  be  one,  would  imply  a  fpj- 
rit  of  jockey  ship  whcdly  inconsistent  with 
ihe  general  iniegriiy  of  the  Breton  eharac- 
ler  ;  but  the  proceeding  carries  so  heavy  a 
penalty  with  it  that  it  is  very  tarely  acted 
upon,     'I'ho  wrestler  who  fortifies  himself 


*  At  a  recenl  £iumg  of  the  SocJ<5it  cVArr'h^olo^te 
of  Av^ranche^,  r  paper  wns  rcid  hy  M.  Man;joL- 
Delfllande  npun  ilie  ^ami*  of  Soul^,  in  wUich  he  re- 
fcrrL-4  to  il  as  an  ancjcni  Noruian  custom.  Any 
ct  the  Drtrton  antiquftrks  could  liuve  set  him  right 
upon  ihc  point* 


with  these  enchanted  herbs  risks  the  per- 
dition of  his  soul ;  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  the  frequent  use  of  so  perilous  a 
spell.  It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
superstitions  of  the  Bretons  recognize  the 
possibility  of  enterinnf  into  a  contract  with 
the  powers  of  darlcness.  Nor  docs  it  even 
appear  that  any  thing  approaching'  to  a  spe- 
cific admission  of  such  a  contract  takes 
place  ;  although  the  hazard  avowedly  an- 
nexed to  the  charm  leaves  the  tacit  under* 
standing  of  some  such  responsibility  clear 
enough. 

The  credulity  of  the  Bretons  is  certainly 
not  charg^eable  with  melodramatic  absurds 
ties  of  this  kind.  They  do  not  believe  that 
a  man  can  lease  otit  his  soul  for  a  conside- 
raiion.  They  have  no  witch-glen  bazaars 
for  the  sale  of  inexhaustible  riches,  or 
parchment  deeds  scrawled  in  blood  for  re- 
versionary interests  in  eternity.  They  are 
simply  the  passive  recipients  of  that  large 
class  of  influences  which,  from  time  imme- 
morial, have  been  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  the  Elements  and  the  Sea  son  s. 
Night  and  the  Grave,  Life  nnd  Death* 
Their  creed  in  thiss  respect,  embracing  q 
variety  of  singular  items  peculiar  lo  them- 
selves, includes  most  of  the  superstitions 
common  to  other  countries.  To  the  pea- 
sant of  Lower  Brittany,  the  cries  of  crowa 
and  screech-owls  convey  a  sinister  pre- 
sage. He  believes  in  the  fairies  who  come 
to  warm  themselves  at  his  fireside,  who 
dance  in  the  light  of  the  moon^  or  b'h  medi- 
tating on  the  sea- shore.  He  shudders  at 
apparitions  and  at  sounds  in  the  air  charg- 
ed with  messages  from  the  world  of  spi- 
rits i  and  he  yields  implicit  credence  t^  the 
functions  attached  lo  hobgoblins,  ware- 
wolves^  and  the  demons  that  combat  with 
guardian  angels  for  the  souls  of  men. 
Many  of  these  superstitions  are  iutiraately 
interwoven  with  religion  itself. 

It  is  a  generally  received  belief  that  twa 
crows  attend  upon  every  house.  When 
the  head  of  a  family  is  dying  the  ominous 
birds  perch  on  tiie  roof,  and  commence  their 
dismal  screaming,  which  never  censes  till 
the  body  is  carried  out;  whereon  the  birds 
vanish  and  are  never  seen  again.  The  ap- 
proach of  death,  heralded  by  numerous 
signs,  is  connected  in  one  locality  with  a 
remarkable  superstition*  Between  Quim* 
per  and  Chateaulin,  strange-looking  men 
are  occasionally  encountered  on  the  high* 
ways,  habited  in  vvliite  linen,  with  long 
straggling  hair  and  coal-black  beards,  arm- 
ed with  heavy  slicks,  and  carrying  din^y 
i;v*allets  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Their 
aspect  is  in  the  last  degree  dark  and  slms* 
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ter.  In  ilie  uigbt  time  ihey  lake  the  least 
fre£2uetite4  routes.  They  never  sing  while 
they  are  walking,  nor  speak  to  any  body 
lliey  meet^  nor  put  their  hands  to  their 
•lotichcd  hats  with  that  politeness  which  is 
lo  general  in  Brittany.  Somettines  they 
are  accompanied  by  large  fawn-colored 
i»gu  The  ca«rtom-house  officers  tell  you 
timt  these  fellows  are  smugglers^  who  go 
al  the  country  with  salt  and  lobacco  ; 
_^  the  peasantry,  who  know  betterj  assert 
iJial  ih-ey  are  demons,  whose  dreadful  basi- 
nets It  is  to  conduct  doomed  souU  into  the 
pext  world.  Wherever  there  is  a  person 
ftl  the  point  of  death,  they  may  be  seen 
^owliog  about  the  house  like  hungry 
wolves.     If  the  guardian  angel  of  the  dyiag 
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vious  relic  of  the  pagan  custom  of  wash- 
ing idols.  The  arbres  a  niches^  trees  con- 
verted into  arcades  by  drawing  the  branches 
over  into  an  arch,  in  which  crosses  or  im- 
ages are  set  up,  are  also  derived  from  the 
Celts,  who  worshipped  all  natural  objects, 
and  trees  amongst  the  rest,  believing 
ihera  to  be  animated  by  supernatural  intel- 
ligences. Thco  the  stones  and  monuments 
of  the  Druids  have  particular  virtues 
ascribed  to  them.  Some  conceal  buried 
treasures;  some,  like  the  forge  of  Way  land 
Smith  in  Berkshire,  possess  magical  pow- 
ers :  and  an  immense  stone,  poised  on  its 
inverted  apex,  called  by  the  French  the 
pkrrc  vactllanie,  which  the  finger  of  a  child 
would   easily   shake,  will  not   move   if  at- 


nuO)  ftufpmorted   by   repealed   prayers,  do    tempted  by   the  whole   strength   of  a  man 


on  in 
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ll<at  arrive  in  time,  the  while  man  pounces 
oa  ihc  deathbed  at  the  last  gasp,  seizes  the 
riing  soul,  crams  it  into  his  wallet,  and 

rieii  it  off  to  the  marshes  of  St.  Michel, 
►to  which  be  flings  it,  and  where  it  must 
rtfnoii)  until  it  is  delivered  by  vows  and 
masses. 

The  belief,  common  to  all  catholic  coun- 
tries,  that  the  souls  of  men  who  died  with- 
001  the  bcnellts  of  absohition,  are  wander- 
io^aboat  in  excruciating  misery  supplica- 
ling  for  intercession,  is  varied  in  dilfereat 
locftHiies  according  to  circumstatices. — 
There  is  n  desolate  plain  between  Auray 
iad  Pluviguer,  a  mournful  stretch  of  nn- 
enlti rated  ground,  formerly  the  scene  of  o 
lan^ainary  conflict  between  the  houses  of 
Bkfis  and  Montfort.  Many  hundred  soU 
dieri  fell  in  the  battle,  and  remains  of  ar- 
ir  and  mouldering  bones  have  been  fre- 

ally  turned  up  tfierc.  The  tradition 
rtra«  that  the  souU  of  these  poor  fello.vs^ 
ttill  compelled  to  haunt  llie  dust  they  once 
iahabiled,  risefrum  the  ground  at  a  cerlain 
bour  every  night,  and  run  ihc  whole  length 
•f  the  fuoereal  field.  The  moaning  of  the 
criiids  over  llus  exposed  surface  is  regarded 
u  the  expression  of  the  anguish  of  (he  un- 
ihrired  spirits,  entreating  for  masses.  The 
Wfnml  of  tl  is,  they  are  condemned  to  this 
^htly  exercise  until  doomsday, 
p  on  in  a  straight  line,  nu  mat- 
ttr  w«iAi  obstacles  they  may  encounter. 
Woe  to  the  traveller  who  falls  in  with  one 
ef  these  unhappy  ghosts.  The  touch  is 
4aatb.  The  remains  of  Cehic  supersti- 
tjoos  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  some  of 
t^^  U,^*.r.J;4ry  usages,  thinly  disguised  nn- 
il/  in  forms.     Thus  in  some  places 

IW^  tativ  the  statue  of  a  saint  in  proces- 
Mo  tu  the  charmed  fountains,  and  plunge 
It  into  the  water,  by  way  of  purifying  them- 
ulyes  of  the  alns  of  the  past  year :  an  ob- 


whosc  wife  has  deceived  him.  At  Carnac, 
if  you  pass  t!ie  cemetery  at  midniCThtj  you 
find  all  the  tombs  open,  the  church  illumi- 
nated, and  two  thousand  spectres  on  their 
knees  listening  lo  Death  delivering  a  ser- 
mon from  the  top  of  tlie  choir,  in  the  dress 
of  a  priest.  Some  of  the  peasants  will 
confidently  alTirm  that  they  have  beheld 
from  a  distance  the  light  of  the  numerous 
wax-tapers,  and  have  even  heard  the  con- 
fused voice  of  the  preacher. 

The  fairy  lore  of  Brittany  is  literally 
located  among  these  monuments.  The 
Roches  aux  Fees  (for  there  are  many  be* 
sides  t!ie  celebrated  one  near  Rennes)  must 
not  be  approached  after  nightfalL  It  is 
here  the  fairies  hold  their  court,  and  dance 
their  elfish  hays  in  the  moonlight.  The 
barrows  are  called  the  chateaux  of  the 
poulpicans.  The  poulpicans  are  no  other 
than  the  husbands  at  the  fairies,  and  make 
a  very  prominerit  figure  in  the  mischievous 
gambols  o{  **  Fulry-Londe/*  The  fairies 
are  fair,  handsome  women,  conceived  in 
ihe  most  perfect  French  taste,  but  their 
husbands  are  little  equal  ugly  black  men, 
who  take  the  utmost  delight  in  all  sorts  of 
wlii'nsical  arid  malicious  jokes  j  playing 
Will-o^-lhe-Whisp  to  ilic  poor  herdsmen  in 
the  woods  when  they  are  looking  afier 
iheir  strayed  cattle,  and  seizing  young  girls 
by  the  neck  as  tfiey  are  wending  home  at 
night,  when  the  offended  dam?»els,  horridly 
vexed  at  having  such  a  freedom  taken  with 
ihem^  tyrn  round  in  a  furious  passion  to 
scold  the  stjppijscd  clown,  but  get  nothing 
for  their  pains  btit  the  far  ofT  laughter  of 
the  frolicksome  poulpicans  A  thonsand 
legends  are  related  about  these  humorous 
sprites.  Often  in  the  winter  nights,  cries 
of  apparent  afTony  are  heard  otitside  as  the 
family  sit  listening  to  the  crackling  of  the 
fire  in  the  chimney  nook.     The  children 
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think  it  is  the  wind  strainiii^  the  pulleys  in 
ihe  neighboring  pits,  or  the  wings  of  a 
windnnill  creaking^  on  their  axis,  or  ihe 
twirlii^g  post  placed  on  tlie  great  apple-tree 
to  frighten  off  the  birds ;  but  the  old  peo- 
ple shake  their  heads,  and  declare  that 
those  shrieking  noises  are  ihe  cries  of  the 
poulpicans  callins"  to  each  oilier  to  rwn 
round  the  cromfechs  on  the  hill  side. 
Those  who  are  wise  will  never  slir  out  on 
such  occasions,  hut  place  a  \"Jise  Hill  of 
millet  at  the  fool  of  their  beds.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  precaution  is  to  catch  the  poul- 
plcans  in  a  trap  should  they  venture  to 
come  into  the  house  j  for  they  are  sure  lo 
overturn  the  vase  in  iheir  trtcUsy  fashion, 
and  they  are  then  compelled,  hy  a  strange 
necessity  of  their  nattirc,  lo  pick  it  all  up 
again,  grata  by  grain,  an  occupriiion  which 
will  fully  occupy  them  till  daylight,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  abscond. 

The  Evil- Eye,  familiar  to  us  in  Scotch 
and  Irish  traditions,  is  universal  in  Brittany, 
where  its  influence  is  supposed  to  extend 
to  the  communication  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. They  give  to  this  mafevnlent  fasci- 
nation the  name  of  the  Evil-Wind,  under 
the  impression  that  the  pestilential  effluvi- 
trm,  which  si  reams  from  tlie  eyes  of  such 
persons,  is  carried  by  the  air  to  ihe  indivi- 
duals who  are  struck  by  the  contagion* 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  fanciful  ter- 
rors, the  hobgoblin,  a  venerable  sprite,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  Breton  hobgoblin 
is  a  sort  of  harlequin  among  the  fiends. 
He  takes  the  shape  of  different  animals, 
and  also  answers  for  the  demoniacal 
pranks  of  the  night-mare.  The  lonp- 
garou  is  another  formidable  monster, 
whose  business  consists  in  all  sorts  of  de- 

firedations  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  vih 
ages.  The  word  garou  belongs  to  the  dia- 
lect of  Morbihan,  and  signifies  a  cruel  or 
sayage  wolf.  The  loup-garou  is  the  It/can- 
(hfvpe  of  the  French,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
ihe  prowling  w^arc-wolf  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

A  people  who  indulge  so  largely  in  an- 
pcrnatural  luxuries,  may  fairly  be  allowed 
to  pamper  their  imaginalions  with  charms 
and  exorcisms  j  aflhouglv  it  must  be  frank- 
ly conceded  lo  the  Bretons,  that,  except 
where  their  religion  seems  to  suggest  or 
foster  such  operations,  they  do  not  often  re- 
sort to  them.  Every  body  who  knows 
Brittany,  know*s  that  the  buckwheat  which 
is  ctiUivated  in  such  vast  quantities  over 
the  surface,  and  which  gives  such  a  sickly 
unifortnity  to  the  aspect  of  the  country,  is 
regarded  hy  the  natives  with  feelings  of 
enthusiasm.     Buckwheat  is  much  the  same 
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to  a  Breton  as  the  leek  to  n  Welshman,  or 
the  music  of  the  Kanz  des  Vaches  to  a 
Swiss.  It  is  the  key  to  the  w^hole  system 
of  national  mnemonics*  We  remember  a 
young  Breton  lady,  who,  after  an  absence 
of  two  or  thee  years,  ran  out  into  the  fields 
immediately  upon  her  return  to  her  native 
province,  and  flinging  herself  down  amongst 
the  wheat,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  at  see- 
ing it  once  more.  A  stranger  can  tho- 
roirgbly  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
feeling,  although^  stepping  for  the  first 
time  into  the  wheat-ground,  steaming  with 
that  peculiar  odor  by  wliich  it  is  distin- 
guished, it  is  quite  in*possible  to  compre- 
hend how  even  ihe  most  patriotic  ardor 
ran  overcome  ihe  disagreeable  olfactory 
sensation  it  provokes.  This  wheat,  how- 
ever, is  converted  into  the  main  article  of 
consumption  by  the  peasantry  j  the  most 
substantial  reason  thai  can  be  assigned  for 
their  inordinate  admiration  of  it ;  and  the 
black  bread  thus  produced  becomes  an 
active  minister  in  a  variety  of  conjurations. 
Whether  the  virtue  is  supposed  to  reside 
originalfy  in  the  wheat,  or  is  only  reflected 
back  npon  it  by  ihe  influence  attributed  to 
the  bread  it*;elf,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining; but  it  is  certain  thnt  on  many 
occasions  of  difHcuhy  the  bread  is  resorted 
to^  not  merely  as  a  sort  of  sanctilied  agent, 
but  as  a  vehicle  of  divination.  When  a 
first-born  child  is  taken  to  the  church  to 
be  baptized,  the  mother  hangs  a  piece  of 
black  bread  round  its  neck  to  indicate 
the  poverty  of  her  circumstances  i  seeing 
u*hich,  the  evil  spirits  do  not  consider  it 
w*orth  their  wvhile  to  shower  misfortunes 
on  the  infant,  and  so  they  are  cheated  of 
their  victim  wiib  their  eyes  open.  When 
a  person  is  drowned,  the  family  assemble 
in  mourning,  and  throsv  a  piece  of  black 
bread,  with  a  wax-lrght  on  it,  into  the  wa- 
ter; it  is  sure  to  float  lo  the  spot  where 
the  body  lies.  When  any  thing  is  stolen, 
they  have  n  certain  method  of  detecting 
the  thief  by  flinging  pieces  of  black  bread, 
of  equal  size,  into  the  whaler,  pronouncing 
at  each  cast  the  name  of  a  suspected  per- 
son ;  when  llie  real  robber  is  named,  the 
piece  representing  him  is  sure  to  sink.  Il 
might  be  supposed  that  the  certainty  of 
failure  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  would 
at  last  have  the  inevitable  efl^ect  of  exposing 
the  fallaciousness  of  the  test ;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  all  tiuman  nature  proves,  that 
the  fruslralion  of  «uc!i  experiments  is  at- 
tended by  no  other  result  than  that  of  fix- 
ing the  delusion  still  more  deeply.  Such 
articles  of  belief  do  not  depend  upon  the 
eflicncy  of  trial,  but  upon  the  strength  of 


ftlth  ;  mnd  failure,  instead  of  endangering 
lli^ir  credit,  dc*»pens  the  halo  of  siipersii- 
lion  by  which  they  ore  invested.  A  be- 
liever will  believe  any  thing  rather  than 
ihs!  **  h\'§  faiih  is  in  the  wrong;''  and  it  is 
f  shift  the  responsibility  of  disap- 

f^  I  upon  the  blunders  of  manipula- 

tion^ that  be  always  has  a  convenient  ex- 
eofe  at  hand  which  will  cover  any  imagi- 
itsble  dilemma,  and  even  transform  the 
most  palpable  defeat  into  a  victory. 

In  the  districts  that  lie  upon  the  sea- 
nhore,  many  of  the  popular  superstitions 
tre  full  of  poetical  beauty,  and  appeal  forc- 
ibly to  the  imagination  by  the  elegiac  pa- 
tliCMi  urith  which  they  color  tfie  actual  cir- 
eoQi^iinces  of  the  people.  Here  the  popu- 
Uiion  consists  chiefly  of  poor  fishermen 
and  their  families,  engaged  incessantly  in 
t!t«  most  precarious  of  livelihoods,  and  !iv- 
ing  upon  an  iron-bound  coast,  where  their 
perilous  craft  is  constantly  prosectiied  ai 
the  risk  of  life  itself.  The  solitnde  of  these 
teeoes  ia  intense  ;  and  the  tempests  which 
Wood  orer  the  waters,  strewing  the  shore 
with  wrecks  through  all  seasons  of  the 
ywr,  help  to  increase  the  gloom  that  acts 
to  ilrofi^ly  even  upon  those  who  are  ac- 
Cttiloined  to  contemplate  the  sea  under  all 
its  aspects.  The  frequent  loss  of  husbands 
umI  sods,  the  roar  of  the  waves,  and  the 
•iBOdfihcric  effects  which  in  such  situa- 
fioits  present  so  many  strange  illusions 
to  ike  eye,  are  well  calculated  to  work 
mpon  the  terrors  of  the  people,  and  supply 
tkem  with  melancholy  fancies  when  they 
sit  iritchtng  at  midnight  to  catch  the  voices 
»r  their  friends  through  the  intervals  of  the 
ttoffit.  Their  superstitions  are  generally 
•kiped  to  thi^  end  ;  and  phantoms  and 
intk-WBmings  are  familiar  to  them  all. 

I»  tbe  long  winter  nights  when  the  ish- 
•  wives,  whose  husbands  arc  out  at 
,  are  scared  from  ih**ir  uneasy  sleep  by 
of  the  tempest,  they  listen 
y  for  certain  sounds  to  which 
thmj  attach  a  fatal  meaning.  If  they  hear 
•  Iaw  and  monotonous  noise  of  waters, 
IklllDg  drop  by  drop  at  the  foot  of  their 
btd^  and  6nd  that  it  has  not  been  caused 
%y  aatoral  means,  and  that  the  floor  is  dry, 
il  is  the  unerring  token  of  shipwreck.  The 
ica  has  made  them  widows  !  This  fearful 
•aprratttioD,  we  believe,  is  confined  to  tbe 
iile  of  Ariz,  where  a  still  more  striking 
jikeDomenoo  is  tiaid  to  take  place.  Some- 
ti8i«a  in  tbe  twilight,  they  say,  large  white 
vaairn  may  be  seen  moving  slowly  from 
the  prjn^hboring  islands,  or  the  continent, 
t  -a,  and  seating  ifiemselves   upon 

i:  .     There  they  remain  through- 
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out  the  night,  digging  tbe  sands  with  their 
naked  feet,  and  stripping  off  between  their 
fingers  the  leaves  of  rosemary  flowers  cull- 
ed upon  the  beach.  These  women,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  are  natives  of  the 
island  who,  marrying  strangers,  and  dying 
in  their  sins,  hare  returned  home  to  their 
beloved  birth-place  to  beg  the  prayers  of 
their  friends.  A  great  number  of  their  su- 
perstitions turn  upon  this  clinging  love  for 
the  scenes  of  their  youth. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  them 
that  a  hurricane  can  never  be  appeased  un- 
til the  waves  have  rejected  and  Aung  upon 
the  shore  the  dead  bodies  of  heretics  who 
perished  by  shipwreck,  and  all  other  un- 
clean bodies.  This  is  a  fragment  of  the 
old  Druidical  worship  :  a  dim  recollection 
of  that  association  of  ideas  held  by  the 
Celts  as  existing  between  the  purity  of  the 
waters  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  idea  was 
originally  derived,  probably,  from  observa* 
lion  of  the  natural  purifying  process  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers,  which  have  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  throw  up  to  the  sides  the  heaps  of 
stones  and  mud  they  accumulate  in  their 
course. 

There  is  a  special  day  set  apart  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  shipwrecked  dead,  call- 
ed the  Jour  des  Morts*  On  this  occasion 
the  winds  and  waters  are  brought  into  ac- 
tive requisition  to  supply  materials  for  the 
spectral  drama.  When  the  wind  ripples 
the  sea  into  wreaths  of  foam,  the  fishermen 
fancy  they  hear  melancholy  murmurs  steal- 
ing over  the  waves,  and  behold  the  souls  of 
the  poor  creatures  who  were  wrecked  rise 
upon  the  summits  of  the  billows,  and  then 
in  ghostly  grief,  pale  and  fugitive,  melt 
away  like  froth.  If  one  of  these  sad  spirits 
happens  to  encounter  the  soul  of  some  well- 
beloved  friend,  the  air  is  filled  with  cries  of 
despair  at  the  first  glance  of  recognition. 
Sometimes  the  fishermen,  silting  in  their 
huts  al  night,  hear  a  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous melange  of  sounds  over  the  bay,  now 
low  and  sweet,  now  loud  and  turbulent,  now 
trembling,  groaning,  and  whistling  with 
the  rising  of  the  ^surge.  These  mixed 
clamors  of  cries  and  voices  indicate  the 
general  meeting  of  the  poor  ghosts,  at 
which  it  appears  they  hold  a  sort  of  marine 
fonvermzioney  and  diligently  relate  their 
histories  to  each  other. 

At  the  seaside  village  of  St.  Gildas,  the 
fishermen  who  lead  evil  lives  are  often  dis- 
turbed at  midnight  by  t!irec  knocks  at  their 
door  from  an  invisible  hand.  They  imme* 
diately  get  up,  and  impelled  by  some  su- 
pernatural power,  which  they  cannot  reiiint 
and  dure   not  question,  go  down   to  the 
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beach,  where  they  find  long  hlack  boats, 
apparently  empty,  yet  sunk  so  deeply  In 
the  water  as  to  be  nearly  level  with  it. 
The  moment  they  enter,  a  large  wUite  sail 
streams  out  from  tlie  top  of  ibe  man,  and 
the  barque  is  carried  out  to  sea  with  irre^ 
Biatible  rapidity,  never  to  be  seen  by  mortal 
eyes  again.  The  belief  is  that  these  boats 
ore  freighted  with  condemned  souls,  and 
that  the  fishermen  are  doomed  to  pilot 
ihem  over  the  waste  of  waters  until  the 
day  of  judgment.  This  legend,  like  many 
others,  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  related  by 
Procopitis. 

Snch  are  a  few  of  the  salient  supersti- 
tions of  a  people  not  yel  embraced  in  the 
girdle  of  modern  civilizalion,  who  liave  de- 
rived none  of  their  notions  from  books,  and 
who  realize  in  their  living  faith  all  those 
characteristics  of  Romance  which  wo  are 
too  apt  to  believe,  in  our  sober  England, 
hare  long  since  passed  out  of  the  world. 
To  the  Breton,,  Ihe  elements  of  that  Ro* 
mance  are  part  and  parcel  of  liis  daily  ex- 
istence ;  he  breathes  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  not  revived, 
but  continued  in  him  j  and  acts  to  the  life 
the  whole  round  of  their  enchantments, 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
scious of  the  performance.  How  long  the 
people  are  destined  to  preserve  these  pe- 
ctjliar  attributes  is  a  problem  rapid!y  has- 
tening towards  solution.  Two  great  rail- 
roads from  Paris — the  one  stretching  to 
Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  and  the 
other  to  Orleans,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
— have  just  been  thrown  open.  The  rail- 
road is  the  giant  annihilator  of  old  customs 
and  provincial  manners.  The  moment  its 
fiery  chariot  touches  the  boundary  line  of 
Brittany,  we  may  lake  our  last  took  i»pon 
the  Armorica  of  the  ancients. 
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EtfOLANU  AF»i>  Wales. — 
(imiriently  cliaraclcrisljc  of 
English  integrity  aQii  eiiti*rprUO|  ihut  ttlmost  every 
improvement  introdured  HmungKt  us  is  sptiodily 
earned  fnrtlii^r  and  farther  on  tlie  roud  to  perfff- 
tioii.  ThiJ  c*mbo9i»ed  map  ts  n  usc'fijl  and  bfriuUfnl 
illuKtftition  of  ill©  fart — tJiP  firsts  it  isannomnred,  of 
an  intended  series.  VVLai  witli  the  prniioriiDnjiir*' 
€}levalji>ni»  of  the  mountains  and  the  aid  of  rulor, 
the  vye  ut  once  disting'ii&hesi  all  the  prinri|nil  foa- 
turns  of  the  geography  of  the  lund  ;  and  we  obttiin 
It  a  glance  as  murh  information  nn  it  would  ti\\iv 
HM  day  A  to  gather  from  doicriptionor  reading.  Tin* 
design  is  cxrellent,  and  the  exectitioo  mont  lauda- 
ble.— Uterarif  Gutettc. 
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HoTTOR  to  women  \  entwining  and  braiding, 
life's  garland  with  ruses  Rjr  ever  unfading, 

In  the  vci)  of  the  Grace*  nil  modestly  kneeling^ 
Love's  band  with  sweet  spelts  have  tbey  wreallied, 

have  they  bleetg'd. 
And  tending  with  bandtf  ever  pure,  havo  ciirew'd. 

The  flame  of  each  boly,  each  beautiful  feeling. 

Ever  t/HiJi's  bright  bounds  outranges 

Man,  and  hm  wild  spirit  Rtriven, 
Ever  wfih  tacb  thought  that  ehangea 

As  ihe  Btorrn  of  passion  drives — 
With  heart  a p peopled,  contented,  never 

Grasps  be  at  the  future's  gleam^ 
Beyond  the  stars  pursuing  ever 

The  restless  pliantom  of  his  dream. 
Bill  the  glances  of  women,  enrhanlingly  gIowin£_^ 
Their  light  woob  the  fugitive  baek,  ever  throwing' 
A  link  round  the  present,  that  binds  like  a  spoil  ; 
In  the  tncek  cottage  bon:ie  of  the  mother  presidio^* 
All  graces,  all  gentlenesfii  round  tbem  abiding, 
Aa  Nature's  true  daughters,  how  sweetly  tbcj 
dwell.  ^ 

Man  is  ever  warring,  rushing 

Onward  through  life's  stormy  woj. 
Wild  hid  fervor,  fierce  and  erui^bitig, 

Knows  he  neither  reet  nor  stay, 
Creating,,  slaving^ — day  by  day 

Urged  by  Passion '^  fury  brood, 
A  Hydra  band,  whose  heads,  for  nyc 
Fall,  to  bo  f»r  aye  rvnewod. 
Bnt  women,  to  sweet  silent  praises  resigning 
Such  hopes  ns  atfeetion  is  ever  enshrining, 

Pluck  the  momenta  brief  flowers  a^  they  wander 
along, 
More  free  in  their  Ittnited  range,  richer  ever 
Than  man^  proudly  soaring  with  fruitlees  endearor 
Through  the  inJmite  circles  of  science  «uid  song. 
Strong,  and  proud,  and  self-eoni mending, 

Man's  rold  heart  doth  never  move 
To  a  gentler  spirit  bending, 

To  the  godlike  power  of  Love, — 
Knows  not  soul-exchange  so  tender, 
Teur»,  by  others'  tears  eonfess'd, 
Life's  dark  coiuhiitA  steel,  tiud  reader 
Harder  his  obdurate  breast! 
O  wakened  tike  Jifirp,  and  as  gently,  resembfttif 
Its  murmuring  chords  to  the  night  brcezodi  tremb- 
ling, 
Breathes  woman's  n>nd  soul,  and  as  feelingly  tooc 
Touch 'd  lightly,  touch  d  deeply,  O  ever  she  borrows 
Grii'f  itselt  from  the  image  of  grief,  and  her  sorrows 
Ever  g*!m  her  soft  eyes  with  Hoaven  a  holiest 
dew. 
Man,  of  power  despotic  lord, 

Jn  power  doth  insolently  trast; 
Scvthia  argties  with  the  sword, 

t'eruia,  eroucbing,  bites  the  dust. 
In  iheir  fury-fights  engaging, 

Combat  spoilers  wild  and  dread, 
Strife,  and  war,  and  havoc  raging 
Where  the  charities  have  tied. 
But  gently  entreating,  nnd  sweetly  beguiling, 
VV^ouiun  reigns  while  the  Graces  around   her 
smiling, 

Calming  down  the  fierce  discord  of  Hatred  and 
Pride  ; 
Teaching  all  whom  the  strilV  of  wild  passions  would 

sever, 
To  unite  in  one  bond,  and  with  her,  and  (or  over. 
All  hopes,  each  emotion,  they  else  had  denied. 
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WKASfClA  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

From  tlie  Foreign  QiiAtl^rty  Review* 

FumraJ  Discourse  ddivtred  on  occa- 
Mwn  of  cdehrating  (he  Obsequies  of  his 
late  Excel (mc if  (he  Perpetual  Dictator  of 

\  ihe  Republic  of  Paraguay^  the  Citizen  Dr. 

^  Joie  Caspar  Francta^  by  Citizen  the  Rev, 

t  JLiKCCL  Antonio  Perez,  of  the  Church  of 
the  fncarnaiion^  on  the  20th  of  Octobtr^ 
IS40.     (.In  the  **Bntish  Packet  and  Ar- 

-  gcnlinc  Newj«,'*  No.  813.  BueDOs  Ayres  : 
jMarcK  19,1842.) 

2,  Esicri  Historique  $ur  la  Revolution  de 
Paraguay y  a  It  Gouvernement  Dictfitorial 
du  Dacieur  Francia,  Par  MM.  Renggkh 
ffLoNGCHAMP,    ^deedilion.   Paris.    1827. 

3,  Lttttrs  on  Paraguay,  By  J*  P.  nnd  VV. 
P,  RoBEBTsoN,  2  vols.  Second  Edition. 
Loodoo.     1839. 

4,  I^ancia*s  Rei^  of  Terror,  (By  the  same*) 
London.      1839. 

3,  Letters  on  South  *^merica,  (By  the  same.) 
3  vols,     London,     181*3. 
Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata.     By  John 
'  MiEKS.     2  vols.     London,     1826. 
7  Memoirs  of  General  Miller^  in  the  Service 
pf  ihe  Republic  of  Peru.     2  vols.     2nd 
Edilion.     London.     1829. 
The  confused  South  American  revolution, 
ftod  set  of  revohttlons,  like  the  South  Ame- 
rican  eanlinent  itself,   is  douhtless  a  great 
CODfused    phenomenon  ;   worthy  of  better 
knowledge  th.in  men  yet  have  of  it,     Seve- 
rtt  books^   of  which  we  here  name  a  few 
kmmn  to  us,  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject: but  bad  books  mostly^  and  productive 
fC almost  no  effect.     The  heroes  of  South 
iibertca  buve  not  yet  succeeded  in  pictur- 
isg'  »jiy  image  of  themselves^  much  less 
tnjr  true  image  of  themselves,  in  the  Cis- 
AiUntte  mind  or  memory. 

horbidc,  '*  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,"  a 
fft%i  man  in  that  narrow  country,  who  was 
Oft  He  msde  the  thrice-celebrated  ^*  Plan 
of  Igtnla;*^  a  constitution  of  no  contiou- 
He  became  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
ipt  »erene  **  Au^fustin  L  ;**  was  deposed, 
tibed  to  Leghorn,  to  London  ;  decided 
00  r«iuroing  ; — landed  on  the  shore  of 
Tatopico,  and  was  there  met,  and  shot : 
tlii%  in  m  vague  sort,  is  what  ihe  world 
katiirs  nf  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,  most 
•ereoe  August  in  the  First,  mo^t  unfortunate 
Aogttstin  the  Last.  He  did  himself  publish 
wtemmrm  or  mem0rials,*  but  few  can  read 
tbeou     Obltvioii,  mud  the  deserts  of  Faxia- 
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ma,  have  swallowed  this  brave  Don  Augus- 
tin  :  rate  cam  it  sacro. 

And  Bolivar,  *Mhc  Washington  of  Colum- 
bia," Liberator  Bolivar,  he  to<j  is  gone  with- 
out his  fame.  Melancholy  lillrographs  re- 
present to  us  a  long-faced,  square-browed 
man  ;  of  stern^  considerate,  consciovsly  con- 
siderate aspect,  mildly  aquiline  form  of 
nose;  with  terrible  angularity  of  jaw  ;  and 
dark  deep  eyes,  somewhat  loo  close  to- 
gether (for  which  latter  circumstance  we 
earnestly  hope  the  lithograph  alone  is  to 
blame):  this  is  Liberator  Bolivar:- — a  man 
ofmtich  hard  fighting,  hard  riding,  of  mani- 
fold achievements,  distresses,  heroisms,  and 
histrionisms  in  this  world  ;  a  many-coun- 
selledj  much-enduring  man  j  now  dead  and 
gone  , — of  whom,  except  that  melancholy 
lithograph,  the  cultivated  European  public 
knows  as  good  as  nothing.  Yet  did  he  not 
fly  hither  and  thither,  often  in  the  most 
desperate  manner,  with  wild  cavalry  clad 
in  blankets,  willi  War  of  Liberation  **  to 
the  death  1"  Clad  tn  blankets,  ponchos  the 
South  Amerit-ans  call  them  :  it  is  a  square 
blanket,  with  a  short  .slit  in  the  ccntrt', 
wliich  you  draw  over  your  head,  and  so 
leave  hanging:  many  a  liherntive  cavalier 
has  ridden,  in  those  hot  climates,  without 
further  dress  at  all;  and  fought  h?sndsome)y 
too,  wrapping  the  blanket  round  his  arm, 
when  it  came  to  the  charge* 

With  such  cavalry,  and  artillery  and  in- 
fantry to  match,  Bolivar  has  ridden,  fight- 
ing all  the  way,  through  torrid  deserts,  hot 
mud-swamps,  through  ice-chasme  beyond 
the  curve  of  perpetual  frost, — more  miles 
than  Ulysses  ever  sailed:  let  the  coming 
Homers  take  note  of  it,  He  has  marched 
over  the  Andes,  more  than  once  ;  k  feat 
analogous  to  HannibaTs;  and  seemed  to 
tliink  little  of  it.  Often  beaten,  banished 
from  the  firm  land,  he  always  returned 
again,  truculently  fought  again.  He  gain* 
ed  in  the  Cumana  regions  the  **  immortal 
victory*'  of  Carababo  and  several  others  ; 
under  him  was  gained  the  finishing  '* im- 
mortal victory-' of  Ayacucho  in  Peru,  where 
Old  Spain,  for  Ihe  last  lime,  burnt  powder 
in  those  latitudes,  and  then  fied  without  re- 
turn. He  was  Dictator,  Liberator,  almost 
emperor,  if  he  had  lived.  Some  three  times 
over  did  he,  tn  solemn  Colombian  parlia- 
ment, lay  down  bis  Dictatorship  with  Wanh* 
ington  eloquence ;  and  at  often,  on  preai* 
ing  request,  take  it  up  again,  being  a  miti 
tndtspen sable.  Thrice,  or  at  lcfl«t  twice, 
did  be,  in  different  places,  painfully  con- 
struct a  Free  Constitution  ;  confiitinnf  of 
'*  two  chambers,  and  a  supreme  ^ovt^mOf 
(or  Ufe,  with  liberty  to  name  bit  tueceiaor/* 
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the  reasonablest  democratic  constitution 
yon  could  well  construct ;  and  twice,  or 
at  least  once,  did  the  people  on  trial,  de- 
clare it  disiagreeable.  He  was,  of  old,  well 
knowo  in  Paris  ;  in  the  dissolute,  the  phi- 
losophico-polilical  and  other  circles  there. 
He  has  shone  in  many  a  gny  Parisian  soiree^ 
this  Simon  Bolivar ;  and  he,  in  his  later 
years,  in  autumn  1825,  rode  triumphant  into 
Polosi  and  the  fabulous  Inca  Cities,  with 
clouds  of  feathered  Indians  somersetling 
and  \var-whooping  round  him/ — and  **  as 
the  famed  Cerro^  metalliferous  Moantain, 
came  in  sight,  the  bells  all  peeled  out,  and 
there  was  a  thunder  of  ariilleryi"  says  Ge- 
neral Miller !  If  this  is  not  a  Ulysses,  Po- 
lyllas  and  Polymetis,  a  much-enduring  and 
many-counselled  man  j  where  was  there 
one  1  Truly  a  Ulysses  whose  history  were 
worth  its  ink, — had  the  Homer  that  could 
do  it,  made  bis  appearance ! 

Of  General  San  Martin  too  there  will  be 
something  to  be  said.  Geiieral  San  Mar- 
tin, when  wc  lasi  saw  him,  twenty  years 
ago  or  more^^ — through  the  organs  of  the 
authentic  steadfast  Mr.  Miers, — had  a  hand- 
some house  in  Mendoza,  and  "his own  por- 
trait, as  I  remarked,  hung  up  between  those 
of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellinglori.** 
Id  Mendoza,  cheerful,  mudbuilt,  white- 
washed town,  seated  at  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Andes,  '*wiih  its  shady  public-walk, 
well  paved  and  swept  j"  looking  out  plea- 
fiantl}^  on  this  hand,  over  wide  horizons  of 
Pampa  wilderness  ;  pleasantly  on  that,  to 
the  Rock-chain,  Cordillera  they  call  it,  of 
the  sky-piercing  Mountains,  capt  in  snow, 
or  with  Tolcanic  fumes  issuing  from  them  i 
there  dwelt  General  £x-GeneriHssimo  San 
Martin,  ruminatinor  past  adventures  over 
half  the  work! ;  and  had  his  portrait  hung 
up  between  Napoleon's  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's, 

Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  San  Martin's 
march  over  thrj  Andes  into  Chile  1  It  is  a 
feat  worth  looking  at ;  comparable,  most 
likely,  to  HannibaPs  march  over  the  Alps, 
while  there  was  yet  no  Simplon  or  Mont- 
Cenis  highway  ;  and  U  transacted  itself  in 
the  year  1817,  South  American  armies 
think  little  of  picking  their  way  through 
the  gullies  of  the  Andes:  so  the  Buenos- 
Ayres  people,  having  driven  out  their  own 
Spaniards,  and  established  the  reign  of 
freedom,  though  in  a  precarious  manner, 
thought  it  were  now  good  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Chile,  and  establish  the 
reign  of  freedom  there  also  instead  :  where- 
tipoQ  San  Martin,  commander  at  Mendoza, 

•  Memoirs  of  General  Miller, 
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was  appointed  to  do  it.  By  way  of  prepa- 
ration, for  he  began  from  afar,  San  Martin, 
while  an  army  is  getting  ready  at  Mendoza, 
assembles  "  at  the  Fort  of  San  Carlos  by  the 
Agaanda  river,"  some  days'  journey  to  the 
south,  ad  attainable  tribes  of  the  Pehuenche 
Indians,  to  a  solemn  Palaver^  so  they  name 
it,  and  civic  entertainment,  on  the  esplanade 
there.  The  ceremonies  and  deliberations, 
as  described  by  General  Miller,  are  some- 
what surprising;  still  more  the  concluding 
civic  feast,  which  lasts  for  three  days,  which 
consists  of  horses^  flesh  for  the  solid  part, 
and  horses^  blood,  with  ardent  spirits  ad  /i- 
biium^  for  the  liquid,  consumed  with  such 
alacrity,  with  such  re  suits  as  one  may  fan- 
cy. However,  the  women  had  prudently 
removed  all  the  arms  beforehand  j  nay, 
'*  five  or  six  of  these  poor  womeni  taking  it 
by  turns,  were  always  found  in  a  sober 
statCi  watching  over  the  rest  j"  so  that 
comparatively  little  mischief  was  done,  and 
only  '^  one  or  two"  deaths  by  quarrel  took 
place. 

The  Pehuencbes,  havinof  drunk  their  ar- 
dent-water and  horses'  blood  in  this  man- 
ner, and  sworn  eternal  friendship  to  San 
Martin,  went  homeland — communicated  to 
his  enemies,  across  the  Andes,  the  road  he 
meant  to  take.  This  was  what  San  Martin 
had  foreseen  and  meant»lhc  knowing  man  ! 
He  hastened  his  preparations,  got  his  artil- 
lery slung  on  poles,  bis  men  equipt  with 
knapsacks  and  haversacks,  bis  mules  ia 
readiness  j  and,  in  all  stillness,  set  forth 
from  Mendoza  by  OTjoMe/- road.  Few  things 
in  late  w^ar,  according  to  General  ]\Iiller, 
have  been  more  note-worthy  than  this 
march*  The  long  straggling  line  of  sol- 
diers, six  thousand  and  odd,  with  their 
quadrupeds  and  baggage,  winding  through 
the  heart  of  the  Andes,  breaking  for  a  brief 
moment  iho  old  abysmal  solitudes  !^For 
you  farre  along,  on  some  narrow  roadway, 
through  stony  labyrinths  :  huge  rock-moun- 
tains hanging  over  your  head,  on  this  hand ; 
and  under  your  ie^i^  on  that^  the  roar  of 
mountain-cataracts,  horror  of  bottomless 
chasms  i — the  very  winds  and  echoes  howl- 
ing on  you  in  an  almost  preternatural  man* 
ncr.  Towering  rock-barriers  rise  sky-high 
before  you,  and  behind  you,  and  around 
you;  intricate  the  outgate!  The  roadway 
is  narrow  ;  fooling  none  of  the  best.  Sharp 
turns  there  are,  where  it  will  behove  you 
to  mind  your  paces ;  one  false  step,  and 
you  will  need  no  second;  in  the  gloomy 
jaws  of  the  abyss  you  vanish,  and  the 
spectral  winds  howl  requiem*  Somewhat 
better  are  the  suspension*bridges,  made  of 
bamboo  and  leather,    though  they   swing 
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Eke  we-saws:  men  are  stationed  with  las- 
i9i«  to  gin  you  dexterously,  and  fish  you 
np  from  the  lorrentj  if  you  trip  there. 

Tkrotsgh   this  kind   of  country  did  San 
Xarttfi  march  ;  straight  towards  San  lago, ) 
10  figh'  tniardfs  and  deliver  Chile. —  I 

For  ari  i\  waggons,  he  had  sorrow  J 

■Itdffet,  canoe- shaped  boxes?,  made  of  dried 
^ll^bide.  His  cannons  were  carried  on 
Um  back  of  mules,  each  cannon  on  two 
atnks  judiciously  harnessed  :  on  the  pack* 
»ddle  of  your  foremost  mule,  there  rested 
with  firm  ^rlbs  a  long  strong  pole  j  the 
oiiier  end  of  which  (forked  end,  we  sup- 
pose) rested,  with  like  girths,  on  the  pack- 
Addle  of  the  hindmost  mule;  3'our  cannon 
wmgtlung  with  leathern  straps  on  this  pole, 
tod  to  travelled,  swaying  and  dangling,  yet 
oioderately  secure.  In  the  knapsack  of 
Mch  soldier  was  eight  days'  provender, 
d?M  beef  ground  into  snufTpowder,  with 
•  modicum  of  pepper,  and  some  Blight  sea- 
Hmtn^  of  biscuit  or  maize-nieal ;  **  store 
of  onioo!;,  of  garlic,"  was  not  wanting: 
Paraguay  tea  could  be  boiled  at  eventide, 
by  fire  of  scrub-brushes,  or  almost  of  rock- 
bchens,  or  dried  mule-dung*  No  further 
bif gage  was  permitted:  each  soldier  lay 
tt  might,  wrapt  in  his  poncho^  with  his 
kBi|>9Bck  for  pillow,  under  the  canopy  of 
bmren  ;  lullabied  by  hard  travail ;  and  sank 
I9QA  enough  into  steady  nose-melody,  into 
the  foolishest  rough  colt-dance  of  unima- 
raiU#  Dreams.  Had  he  not  left  much  be- 
oiiid  him  in  the  Pampas, — mother,  mis- 
Irecft,  wbM  not ;  and  was  like  to  find  some- 
Wbat,  if  be  ever  got  across  to  Chile  living  1 
Wbai  no  entity,  one  of  those  night-leaguers 
of  Sao  Martin;  all  steadily  Bnoring  there, 
to  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  under  the  eter- 
wm\  stars!  Wayworn  sentries  with  difli- 
tmhj  keep  themselves  awake  ;  tired  mules 
ehew  barley  rations,  or  doze  on  three  legs  ; 
th«  feeble  watch  fire  will  hardly  kindle  a 
dgsr  ;  Cnnopus  and  the  Southern  Cross 
gmter  down  ;  and  all  snores  steadily,  be- 
gtft  by  granite  deserts,  looked  on  by  the 
comiellations  in  that  manner!  San  Mar- 
tm'«  improWdent  soldiers  ate  out  their 
veek*ft  rations  almost  in  half  the  time  j  and 
for  the  last  three  days,  had  to  rush  on, 
•p*!**'^"'  Ky  bunger  :  this  also  the  knowing 
&  1.  had  foreseen  ;    and   knew  that 

they  rcjuiii  bear  it,  these  rugged  Guackos  of 
his;  say^  that  they  would  march  a!l  the 
fcfc  '  .  \i.  On  the  eighth  day,  hungry 
lA  .   swift  and  sudden  as  a  torrent 

from  Ihg  mountains,  they  disembogued  ; 
ttnigbt  townrds  San  lago,  to  the  astonish- 
Aentof  men  \ — struck  the  douhly-astonish- 
td  S|Miuards  into  dire  iDisgivings;    and 
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then,  in  pitched  fight,  after  due  manccuvre^ 
into  total  defeat  on  the  '*  Plains  of  Maypo,*' 
and  again,  positii^ely  for  the  last  time,  on 
the  Plains  or  Heights  of  ^*  Chacabuco  ;'* 
and  completed  the  ^*  deliverance  of  Chile,*' 
as  was  thought,  for  ever  and  a  day, 

Alas,  the  **  deliverance"  of  Chile  was  but 
commenced ;  very  far  from  completed, 
Chile,  after  many  more  deliverances,  up  to 
ibis  hour,  is  always  but  *'  delivered'*  from 
one  set  of  evil-doers  to  anollier  set!  San 
Martin's  manoeuvres  to  liberate  Peru,  to 
unite  Peru  and  Chile,  and  become  some 
Washington-Napoleon  of  the  same,  did  not 
prosper  so  well.  The  suspicion  of  man- 
kind had  to  rouse  itself;  Liberator  Bolivar 
had  to  be  called  in  j  and  some  revolution 
or  two  to  take  place  in  the  interim.  San 
Martin  sees  himself  peremptorily,  though 
with  courtesy,  complimenicd  over  the 
Andes  again  j  and  in  due  leisure,  at  Men* 
doza,  hangs  his  portrait  between  Napo- 
leon's and  Wellington's*  Mr.  Miers  con- 
sidered him  a  fair-spoken,  obliging,  if  some- 
what artful  man.  Might  not  the  Chilenos 
as  well  have  taken  him  for  their  Napoleon  % 
They  have  gone  farther,  and,  as  yet,  fared 
little  better! 

The  world-famous  General  O'Higgins, 
for  example,  he,  after  some  revolution  or 
two,  became  Director  of  Chile  j  but  so  ter- 
ribly hampered  by  ^^  class-legislation''  and 
the  like,  what  could  he  make  of  ill  Al- 
most nothing  \  O'Higgins  is  clearly  of 
Irish  breed  ;  and,  thotigh  a  Chilcno  born, 
and  '*  natural  son  of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Hig- 
gins,  formerly  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
Chile,''  carries  his  Hibernianisra  in  his  very 
face.  A  most  cheery,  jovial,  buxom  coun- 
tenance, radiant  with  pepticity,  good  hu- 
mor, and  manifold  effect ualiiy  in  peace 
and  war !  Of  his  bottles  and  adventures 
let  some  luckier  epic  writer  sing  or  speak* 
One  thing  we  Foreign  Reviewers  will  al- 
ways remember :  his  father's  immense 
merits  towards  Chile  in  the  matter  of  high- 
ways. Till  Don  Amhrosio  arrived  to  gov- 
ern Chile,  some  half  century  ago,  there 
probably  ivas  not  a  made  road  of  ten 
miles  long  from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn. 
Indeed,  except  his  roads,  we  fear  there  is 
hardly  any  yet.  One  omits  the  old  Inca 
causeways,  as  loo  narrow^  (being  only  three 
feet  broad,)  and  altogether  unfrequented  in 
the  actual  ages.  Don  Ambrosiu  made^ 
with  incredible  industry  and  perseverance 
and  skill,  in  every  direction,  roads,  roads 
From  San  lago  to  Valparaiso,  where  only 
sure-footed  mules  with  their  packsaddles 
carried  goods,  there  can  now  wooden-axled 
cars  loud-sounding)  of  any  kind  of  vehicle, 
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commodiously  roll  It  was  he  that  shaped 
these  pusses  through  ihe  Andes,  for  mosi 
part ;  iievved  ihem  outfrom  mule-tracks  into 
roads,  certain  of  ihcm*  And  ihiiik  of  his  ca- 
suchas*  Always  on  the  higher  inhospitable 
solitudes,  at  e  very  f  e  \v  m  i  le  s'  d  ist  an  c  e,  st  a  n  d  s 
a  trim  brick  cottage,  orcasucha^  into  which 
the  forlorn  traveller  introducing  himself, 
finds  covert  and  grateful  safety  j  nay,  food 
and  refection^ — for  there  are  "Iron  boxes'^ 
of  pounded  beef  or  other  provender,  iron 
boxes  of  charcoal  j  to  all  which  the  travel- 
ler, having  bargained  with  tbe  Post-office 
authorities,  carries  a  key.*  Steel  and  tin- 
der are  not  wanting  to  him,  nor  due  iron 
skillet,  with  water  from  the  stream  :  there 
he,  striking  a  light,  cooks  hoarded  victual 
at  even-tide,  amid  the  lonely  pinnacles  of 
the  world,  and  blesses  Governor  O'Higgins 
With  **  both  bands,"  it  may  be  hoped, — ^if 
there  is  vivacity  of  mind  in  him  : 

Had  you  F«nn  rlila  road  before  it  was  mnd<?. 
You  vvoulil  h\\  botii  your  hands,  and  lilcsa  Generat 
Wiido  1 

It  affects  one  with  real  pain  to  hear  from 
Mr»  Miers,  that  the  War  of  Liberty  bas 
half  ruined  these  O'Hig^gins  casuckas.  Pat- 
riot soldiers,  in  want  of  more  warmth  than 
the  charcoal- box  could  yield,  have  not 
scrupled  to  tear  down  the  door,  door-case, 
or  whatever  w^ooden  thing  could  he  come 
at»  and  biiin  it,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  storm-staid  traveller,  who  someiime?«, 
in  threatening  weather,  has  to  linger  here 
for  days,  *'for  fifteen  days  together,**  does 
not  lift  both  his  hands,  and  bless  the  Patriot 
soldier  I 

Nay,  it  appears,  the  0*Higgins  roads, 
even  in  the  plain  country,  have  not,  of  late 
years,  been  repaired,  or  in  ihe  least  at- 
tended to,  so  distressed  was  the  finance 
department;  and  are  now  fast  verging  to- 
w^ards  impnssnbility  and  the  condition  of 
mule- tracks  again.  What  a  set  of  nnimals 
ftre  men  and  Chilenos  !  If  an  0*iiiigrgins 
did  not  now  and  then  appear  among^  ihem^ 
what  would  become  of  the  nnfortunates  1 
Can  you  wonder  that  an  O'Hig^gins  some- 
times loses  temper  with  them;  sAvts  the 
perstiDsive  outspread  hand,  clutching  some 
sharpest  hide-whip,  some  terrible  sword  of 
justice  or  gallows*lasso  there  wit  h*  instead, 
— and  becomes  a  Dr.  Francis  now  and 
then!  Both  the  O'Higgins  and  the  Fron- 
cia,  it  seems  probable,  are  phases  of  the 
same  character ;  both,  one  bej: ins  to  fear, 
are  indispensable  from  lime  to  time,  in  o 
world  inhabited  by  men  and  Chilenos  ! 

Ab  to   O'Higgins  the  Seeood,  Patriot, 
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Natural-son  O'Higgios,  be,  as  we  said,  had 
almost  no  success  whatever  as  a  governor ; 
being  hampered  by  class-legislation.  Ala?, 
a  governor  in  Chile  cannot  succeed.  A 
governor  there  has  to  resign  himself  to  the 
want  of  success;  and  should  say,  in  cfjeer- 
ful  interrogative  tone,  like  that  Pope  elect, 
who,  showing  himself  on  the  balcony,  was 
greeted  with  mere  bowls,  '"^Yan  piacemmo 
ai popoloV^ — and  thereupon  proceed  cheer- 
fatly  to  the  next  fact.  Governing  is  a  rude 
business  everywhere ;  but  in  South  Ame- 
rica it  is  of  quite  primitive  rudeness:  they 
have  no  parliamentary  way  of  changing 
ministries  as  yet ;  nothing  but  the  rude 
primitive  way  of  hanging  the  old  ministry 
on  gibbets,  that  the  new  may  be  installed! 
Their  government  has  altered  its  name, 
says  the  sturdy  Mr.  Mieis,  rendered  sulky 
by  what  he  saw  there :  altered  its  name, 
hut  its  nature  continues  as  before.  Shame- 
less peculation,  malversation,  that  is  their 
government :  oppression  formerly  by  Span- 
ish officials,  now  by  native  haciendados, 
land-proprietors, — the  thing  called  justice 
still  at  a  great  distance  from  ihem,  saya 
ihe  sulky  Mr.  Miers! — Yes,  but  coming 
always,  answer  we ;  every  new  gibbeting 
of  an  old  ineffectual  ministry  bringing  jus- 
tice somewhat  nearer!  Nay,  as  Miers 
himself  has  to  admit,  certain  improvements 
are  already  indisputable*  Trade  every- 
where, in  spile  of  multiplex  confusions, 
has  increased,  is  increasing  :  tbe  days  of 
somnolent  monopoly  and  the  old  Acnpulco 
ship  are  gone,  quite  over  the  horizon. 
Two  good,  or  partially  good  measures,  the 
very  necessity  of  things  has  everywhere 
brought  about  in  those  poor  coimtrics: 
clipping  of  the  enormous  bat-wings  of  the 
clergy,  and  emancipating  of  the  slaves, 
Bat*wings,  we  sayj  for  truly  the  South 
American  clergy  had  grown  to  be  as  a 
kind  of  bat-vampires:  readers  have  heard 
of  that  huge  South  American  bloodsucker, 
which  fixes  its  bill  in  your  circulating  vital 
tluid  as  you  lie  ashep^  and  there  sucks; 
waving  you  with  the  motion  of  its  detesta- 
ble leather  wings  into  ever  deeper  sleep; 
and  so  drinking,  till  it  is  sali^tied,  and  you 
— do  not  awaken  any  more!  The  South 
American  governments^  all  in  natural  feud 
with  the  old  church-dignitaries,  and  like* 
'viseall  in  great  straits  for  cash,  have  every- 
where confiscated  the  monasteries,  cash* 
iered  the  disobedient  dignitaries,  melted 
the  superflous  church-plate  into  piasters; 
and,  on  the  whole,  shorn  the  wings  of  their 
vampyre  \  so  that  if  it  still  suck,  you  %viU 
at  least  have  a  chance  of  awakening  before 
death! — ^Then  agaio,    the   very   want   of 
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Aiers  of  liberty  led  to  the  emancipating 

Bcks^  yellows,  and  oUier  colored  per- 

i:   your    mulatto,   nay  your  negro,    if 

vfD  dnUedi  will  stand  fire  as  well  as  ano> 

tie?. 

Poor    Sooth    American    emancipators  j 

tier  * wiih  Volney,  Knynol  and  Com- 

|«j  I  gospel  of  Social  Contract  and 

Ac  tci^iiis  of  Man  ;  under  the  most  unpro- 
pHiouii  circumstances;  and  have  hitherlo 
fi>t  only  to  the  length  we  see  I  Nay  now, 
E^iecmSf  ihey  do  possess  "  universilies," 
ph  are  at  least  schools  with  other  than 
k  lenchers  :  they  have  got  libraries, 
AfMigh  ms  yet  almost  nobody  reads  them,— 
ad  ottr  friend  Miers,  repeatedly  knocking 
at  ail  doors  of  the  Grand  Chile  National 
Ltbniry«  could  never  to  this  hour  discover 
vbrre  the  key  lay,  and  had  to  content  him- 
self iritb  looking  in  througli  the  windows** 
Xiera^  aa  already  hinted^  desiderates  un< 
i^rakable  improvements  in  Chile  ;- — desid- 
nasea,  indeed,  as  the  basis  of  all,  an  im- 
tucrease  of  soap-and-wntcr.  Yes, 
it'irdy  Miers,  dirt  is  decidedly  to  be 
fiatever  improvements,  lempora] 
it  may  be  intended  neatt  J  Ac- 
limg  to  Miers,  the  open,  still  more  tbe 
rt  j>erai  nal  nastlness  of  those  remote 
alaticjns,  rises  almost  towards  the  sub- 
Finest  silks,  gold  brocades,  pearl 
kUcet,  and  diamond  ear-drops,  are  no 
trity  against  it :  alns,  all  is  not  gold  that 
fifttrfs  ;  somewhat  that  glitters  is  mere 
pBtrid  fifth-skin  I  Decided,  enormously  in- 
qiiMd  appliance  of  soap*and-watcr,  in  all 
vches,  Willi  all  its  adjuncts  ;  this,  ac- 
r  to  Miers,  would  be  an  improve- 
He  aays  also  (^*  in  his  haste/'  as  is 
hUe^  like  the  Hebrew  Psalmist),  that 
^ileno  men  are  liars  ;  ail,  or  to  appear- 
all  !  A  people  that  uses  almost  no 
,  and  (peaks  almost  no  truth,  hut  goes 
in  chat  fashion,  in  a  state  of  personal 
rat,  and  also  of  spiritual  nastincss^ 
fbifig  the  sublime  ;  such  people  is 
keavy  to  govern  well  i — 
Bt  uodoubtedly  by  far  the  notablest  of 
he^e  South  American  phenomena  is  Dr, 
»cia  and  hi9  Dictatorship  in  Paraguay  ; 
Bemin*]:  whom  and  which  we  have  now 
I  'y  to  speak.     Francia  and 

yi'*r<;^  rror"  have  excited  some  in- 

tcremt,  much  vogue  wonder  in  this  country  ; 
tod  esp^ciallf  given  a  great  shock  to  con- 
ifhutiiina)  frehng.  One  would  rather  wish 
t^  kiiijwr  Dr.  Francia  j — but  unhappily  one 
ctanoi !  Oat  of  such  a  murk  of  distracted 
!>ws  aad  rumors,  in  the  other  hemis- 
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phere  of  the  world,  who  w^ould  pretend  at 
present  to  deciplier  the  real  portraiture  of 
Dr.  Francia  and  his  Life  ]  None  of  us  can. 
A  few  credible  features,  wonderful  enough, 
original  enough  in  our  constitutional  time, 
will  perhaps  to  the  impartial  eye  disclose 
themselves  :  these,  with  some  endeavor  to 
interpret  these,  may  lead  certain  readers 
into  various  rejections,  constitutional  and 
other,  not  entirely  without  benefit. 

Certainly,  as  we  say,  nothing  could  well 
shock  the  constitutional  feeling  of  mankind, 
as  Dr,  Francia  has  done  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  indeed  ilie  whole 
breed  of  tyrants,  one  hoped,  had  gone  many 
hundred  years  ago,  with  their  reward  j  and 
here,  under  our  very  nose,  rises  a  new  **  ty- 
rant," claiming  also  /tis  reward  from  us  J 
Precisely  when  constitutional  liberty  was 
beginning  to  be  understood  a  little,  and  we 
flattered  ourselves  that  by  dae  ballut-boxes, 
by  due  registration-courts,  and  bursts  of 
parliamentary  eloquence,  something  like  a 
real  National  Palaver  would  be  got  up  in 
those  countries,^ — arises  thistawny-visaged, 
lean,  inexorable  Dr.  Francia  j  claps  you  an 
embargo  on  all  that ;  says  to  constitutional 
liberty,  in  the  most  tyrannous  manner, 
Hitherto,  and  no  farther!  It  is  an  undeniable, 
though  an  almost  incredible  fact,  that  Fran- 
cia, a  lean  private  individual,  Practitioner 
of  Law,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  did,  for 
twenty  or  near  thirty  years,  stretch  out  his 
rod  over  the  foreign  commerce  of  Para- 
eruay,  saying  to  it,  Cease  !  The  ships  lay 
high  and  dry,  their  pitchless  seams  all 
yawning  on  the  clay  banks  of  the  Parana  ; 
and  no  man  could  trade  but  by  Francia^s 
license.  If  any  person  entered  Paraguay, 
and  the  Doctor  did  not  like  his  papers,  his 
talk,  conduct,  or  even  the  cut  of  his  face, — 
it  might  be  the  worse  for  such  person  !  No- 
body could  leave  Paraguay  on  any  pretext 
whatever*  It  mattered  not  that  you  were 
a  man  of  science,  astronomer,  geolo- 
per,  astrologer,  wizard  of  the  north  ; 
Francia  heeded  none  of  these  things. 
The  whole  world  knows  of  M.  Aimd 
Bonpland  i  how  Francia  seized  him,  de- 
scending on  his  tea-establishment  in  Entre 
Rios,  like  an  obscene  vulture,  and  carried 
him  into  the  interior,  contrary  even  to  the 
law  of  nations ;  how  the  great  Humboldt 
and  other  high  persons  expressly  applied  to 
Doctor  Francia,  catling  on  him,  in  the  name 
of  human  science,  and  as  it  were  under 
penalty  of  reprobation,  to  liberate  M.  Bon- 
pland j  and  how  Dr.  Francia  made  no  an- 
swer, and  M*  Bonpland  did  not  return  to 
Europe,  and  indeed  has  neveryet  returned* 
It  is  also  admitted  thai  Dt.Yttiucm  W^^ 
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gallows^  had  jailers,  law-fiscals,  officials  ; 
and  executed,  in  his  time,  "  upwards  of  forty 
persons,**  sotne  of  them  in  a  very  summary 
manBer.  Liberty  of  private  judgment,  un- 
less it  kept  iu  muuth  shut,  was  at  an  end 
in  Paraguay.  Paraguay  lay  under  interdict, 
cut  off  for  above  twenty  years  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  by  a  new  Dionysius  of  Para- 
guay. All  foreign  commerce  had  ceased  ; 
how  much  more  all  domestic  constitutian- 
building  !  These  are  strange  facts.  Dr. 
Franc ia,  we  may  conclude  at  least,  was  not 
a  common  man  but  an  uncommon* 

How  unfortunate  that  ihere  ia  almost  no 
knowledge  of  him  procurable  at  present ! 
Next  to  none.  The  Paraguenos  can  in 
many  cases  spell  and  read, but  they  are  not 
a  literary  people  ;  and,  indeed,  this  Doctor 
was,  perhaps,  too  awful  a  practical  pheno- 
menon to  be  calmly  treated  of  in  the  lite- 
rary way.  Your  Breughel  paints  his  sea- 
storm»  not  while  the  ship  is  laboring  and 
cracking,  but  after  he  has  got  to  shoreiand 
is  safe  under  cover!  Our  Buenos-Ayres 
friends,  again,  who  are  not  without  habits 
of  printing,  lay  at  a  great  distance  from 
Francia,  under  great  obscurations  of  quar- 
rel and  controversy  with  him  ;  their  con- 
Btilytional  feeling  shocked  to  an  extreme 
degree  by  the  things  he  did.  To  them, 
there  could  little  intelligence  float  down, 
on  those  long  muddy  waters,  througli  those 
irasi  distracted  conntries,  that  was  not  more 
or  less  of  a  distracted  nature;  and  then 
from  DuenOB-Ayres  over  into  Europe,  there 
is  another  long  tract  of  distance,  liable  to 
new  distractions,  Francia,  Dictator  of  Pa- 
raguay, is,  at  present,  to  the  European 
mind,  little  other  than  a  chimera  j  at  besl, 
the  statement  of  a  puzzle,  to  which  the  so- 
lution is  still  to  seek.  As  the  Paraguenos, 
though  not  a  literary  people,  can  many  of 
them  spell  and  write,  and  are  not  without 
a  discriminating  sense  of  true  and  nntrue, 
why  should  not  some  real  **Lifc  of  Fran- 
cia,'* from  those  parts,  be  still  possible  1 
If  a  writer  of  genius  arise  there,  be  is  here- 
by invited  to  the  enterprise.  Surely  in  all 
places  your  writing  genius  ought  to  rejoice 
over  an  acting  genius,  when  he  falls  in  with 
such  I  and  fay  to  himself:  *^  Here  or  no- 
where is  the  thing  for  me  to  write  of!  Why 
do  1  keep  pen  and  ink  at  all,  if  not  to  apprise 
men  of  this  singular  acting  geniiia  and  the 
like  of  him  1  My  fine-arts  and  oesthelics, 
my  epics,  literatures,  poetics,  if  I  will  think 
of^  it,  do  all  at  bottom  mean  either  that  or 
else  nothing  whatever  I" 

Hitherto  our  chief  source  of  information 
n  to  Francia  is  a  little  book,  the  second  on 
I  list,  set  forth  in  French  some  aixteeu  , 


years  ago,  by  the  Mesfirs.  Rengger  and 
Longchamp.  Translations  into  various  Ian* 
guages  were  executed : — of  that  into  Eng- 
lish, it  is  our  painful  duty  to  say  that  tio 
man,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
shall  use  it  as  reading.  The  translator, 
having  little  fear  of  human  detection,  and 
seemingly  none  at  all  of  divine  or  diabolic, 
has  done  his  work  even  unusually  ill;  with 
ignorance,  with  carelessness,  with  disho* 
nesty  prepense  j  coolly  omitting  whatsoever 
he  saw  that  be  did  not  understand  : — poor 
man,  if  he  yet  survive,  let  him  reform  in 
time  f  He  has  made  a  French  book,  which 
was  itself  but  lean  and  dry,  into  the  most 
wooden  of  English  false  books  j  doing  evil 
as  he  could  in  that  matter  j — and  claimed 
wages  for  it,  as  if  the  feat  deserved  %vagts 
first  of  alH  Reformation,  even  on  the  small 
scale,  is  highly  necessary. 

The  Messrs.  Rengger  and  Longchamp 
were,  and  we  hope  still  are,  two  Swiss  Sur- 
geons }  who  in  the  year  1819  resolved  on 
carrying  their  talents  into  South  America, 
into  Paraguay,  with  views  towards  **  natu* 
rnl  history,"  among  other  thing?.  After 
long  towing  and  struggling  in  those  Parana 
floods,  and  distracted  provinces,  after  much 
detention  by  stress  of  wxather  and  of  w^ar, 
they  arrived  accordingly  in  Francia's  coun- 
try ;  but  found  that,  without  Francia's  leave, 
they  could  not  quit  it  again.  Francia  was 
now  a  Dionysius  of  Paraguay.  Paraguay 
had  grown  to  be,  like  some  mousetraps  and 
other  contrivances  of  art  and  nature,  easy 
lo  enter,  impossible  to  get  out  of.  Our 
brave  surgeons,  our  brave  Rengger  (for  it 
is  he  alone  of  the  two  that  speaks  and 
writes)  reconciled  themselves  ;  were  set  to 
doctoring  of  Francia's  sold  iery,  of  Francia's 
self;  collected  plants  and  beetles  j  and,  for 
six  years,  endured  their  lot  rather  hand- 
somely :  at  length,  in  18*25,  the  embargo 
was  for  a  time  lifted,  and  they  got  home. 
This  book  was  the  consequence.  It  is  not 
a  good  book,  but  at  that  date  there  w*as,  on 
the  subject,  no  other  book  at  all ;  nor  is 
there  yet  any  other  better,  or  as  good.  We 
consiuer  it  to  be  authentic,  veracious,  mo* 
derately  accurate  ;  though  lean  and  dry,  it 
is  intelligible,  rational ;  in  the  French  ori- 
ginal, not  unreadable.  We  may  say  it  em» 
braces  up  to  this  date,  the  present  date,  all 
of  importance  that  is  yet  known  in  Europe 
about  the  Doctor  Despot;  add  to  this  iti 
indisputable  brevity  ^  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
read  sooner  by  several  hours  than  any  other 
Dr.  Francia:  these  are  its  excellencies,- 
considerable,  though  wholly  of  a  comj 
rative  sort, 

After  all,  brevity  ia  the  soul  of  will 
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Tbef«  is  nn  endless  meril  id  a  man^a  know- 
18^  nrKen  lo  ha%*e  done.  The  stupidest 
flmsi,  if  be  will  be  brief  in  proportion,  may 
fofrty  claim  some  hearing  rrom  us  :  he  too, 
ite  ilupidest  man,  has  seen  someibing', 
bimrd  sometbing,  which  is  his  own,  di$- 
liactly  peculiar,  never  seen  or  heard  by  any 
nan  in  this  world  before ;  let  fiini  tell  us 
lliai,  nod  if  it  were  possible,  nothing  more 
Ut«n  ihrnt^ — he,  brief  in  proportion,  shall  be 
«eJeocne ! 

The  Mesers,  Robertson,  with  their  "Fran- 
cm**  Reten  of  Terror,"  and  otfier  books  on 
SpQih  America,  have  been  much  befute  the 
ii«»rtd  of  late ;  and  failed  not  of  a  perusntl 
ftmn  ibis  reviewer ;  whose  next  sad  duty 
it  now  18  to  say  a  word  about  them*  The 
Mt^vfff.  Robertson,  some  thirty  or  five  and 
iMrtj  years  ago,  were  two  young  Scotch- 
IMfi,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh, 
mt  ^'Ould  seem  ;  who,  under  fair  auspices, 
mi  out  for  Buenos-Ayres,  thence  for  Pura- 
gftty^  and  other  quarters  of  that  remote 
e^ntineDt,  in  the  way  of  commercial  adven- 
titfc.  Being  young  men  of  vivacity  and 
©pen  eyesight,  they  surveyed  with  attentive 
tiew  those  convulsed  regions  of  the  world  j 
wiierein  il  was  evident  that  revolution  raged 
iota  little;  but  also  that  precious  metals, 
eov-llides,  Jesuits' bark,  and  multiplex  com- 
aodilies,  were  nevenhetess  extant  ;  and 
or  brazen  implements,  ornaments,  coc- 
aad  woollen  clothing,  and  British  man* 
lire*  not  a  few,  were  objects  of  fJesire 
lad.  The  brothers  Robertsoji,  acting 
these  facts,  appear  to  have  prospered,  to 
extensively  flourished  in  their  com- 
fC|  which  they  gradual !y  extended  up 
ivcr  Plate,  lo  the  city  of  the  Seven 
Simtnaor  Currents,  (Conimtts  so  called,} 
and  higher  even  to  Assumpcion^  metropolis 
of  Fumgoay  ;  in  wtiich  latter  place,  so  ex- 
taaorre  did  the  commercial  interests  grow, 
if  aoemed  al  Ust  expedient  that  one  or  both 
af  tba  prosperous  brothers  should  take  up 
lias  peraofial  residence.  Personal  residence 
aeeordingly  ibey  did  take  up,  one  or  both 
of  them,  and  maintain,  in  a  fluctuating  wav, 
aowin  ibia  city,  now  in  that,  of  the  De  la 
PItia,  Parana  or  Paraguay  country,  for  a 
eo<i«iderab1e  space  of  years*  How  many 
rears^  in  precise  arithmetic,  it  is  impossible, 
froo  tboae  inextricably  complicated  docu- 
air-*-  ^' ".'  before  us,  to  ascertain.  In  Para- 
|u  ,  in  A«siimpcion  city  itself,  it  is 

my  Clear,  the  brothers  Robertson  did,  suc- 
aly  or  simultaneously,  in  a  fluctuating 
ntfieabU  manner,  live  for  certain  years; 
d  Qocaaionaliy  saw  Dr.  Francia  with  their 
m  cyes,^ihoiigh,  to  them  or  others,  he 
4  not  jet  become  notable. 
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Mountains  of  cow  and  other  hides,  it 
would  appear,  quitted  those  countries  by 
movement  of  ifte  brothers  Robertson,  lo  be 
worn  out  in  Europe  as  tanned  boots  and 
horse-harness,  with  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tion,— not  without  due  profit  to  the  mer- 
chants, we  bhall  hope.  About  the  time  of 
Dr.  Francia's  beginning  his  **  reign  of  ter- 
ror," or  earlier  it  may  be,  (for  there  are  no 
dates  in  these  inextricable  documents,)  the 
Messrs,  Robertson  were  lucky  enough 
to  take  final  farevvell  of  Paraguay,  and 
carry  their  commercial  enterprises  into 
other  quarters  of  that  vast  continent, 
where  the  reign  was  not  of  terror.  Their 
voyagings,  counler-voyagmgs,  comings 
and  goings,  seem  lo  have  been  extensive, 
frequent,  inextricably  complex  ;  to  Europe, 
lo  Tncuman,  to  Glasgow,  to  Chile,  to  Las- 
wade,  and  else-whither ;  loo  complex  for 
a  succinct  intelligence,  as  that  of  our  read- 
ers has  to  be  al  present,  Sufiicienl  for 
us  lo  knon\  that  the  Messrs.  Robertson  did 
bodily,  and  for  good,  return  to  their  own 
country  some  few  years  since  ;  with  what 
net  result  of  cash  is  but  dimly  adumbrated 
in  these  documents  j  certainly  with  some 
increase  of  knowledge — had  the  unfolding 
of  it  but  been  brief  in  proportion  !  Indis- 
putably the  Messrs.  Robertson  had  some- 
what to  tell :  their  eyes  had  seen  some  new 
things,  of  which  their  hearts  and  under- 
standings had  taken  hold  more  or  less.  In 
which  circumstances  the  Messrs.  Robertson 
decided  on  publisliing  a  book.  Arrange- 
ments being  made,  two  volumes  of  '*  Let- 
ters on  Paraguay^*  came  out,  with  due  wel- 
come from  the  world,  in  1839. 

We  have  read  these  **  Letters"  for  the 
flrsi  time  lately  :  a  book  of  somewhat  aqut' 
ous  structure :  immeasurably  thinner  than 
one  could  have  wished  ;  otherwise  not 
without  merit.  It  is  written  in  an  off-hand, 
free-glowing,  very  artless,  very  incorrect 
style  of  language,  of  thought,  and  of  con- 
ception ;  breathes  a  cheerful,  eupeptic,  so- 
cial spirit,  as  of  adventurous  South-Ameri- 
can Britons,  worthy  to  succeed  in  business  ; 
gives  one,  here  and  there,  some  visible  con- 
crete feature,  some  lively  glimpse  of  those 
remote  sunburnt  countries  ;  and  has 
throughout  a  kind  of  bantering  humor  or 
quasi-humor,  a  joviality  and  healthiness  of 
heart,  which  is  comfortable  lo  the  reader, 
in  some  measure.  A  book  not  lo  be  des- 
pised in  these  dull  times :  one  of  that  ex* 
tensive  class  of  books  which  a  reader  can 
peruse,  so  to  speak,  ^*  with  one  eye  shut  and 
the  other  not  open  -y*  a  considerable  luxury 
for  some  readers.  These  ^"^  Letters  on  Par- 
aguay^' meeting^  as  would  seem^  il  ^ivk^joie^ 
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mows  approval,  it  was  now  determined  by 
the  Messrs.  Robertson  thnl  they  would  ndd 
a  third  volume,  and  entitle  it  *'Dr,  Franc ia^^ 
Reign  of  Terror.*'  They  did  so,  and  this 
likewise  the  present  reviewer  has  feudti 
Unluckily  ihe  nuihors  had,  as  it  were, 
nothing  more  whatever  to  any  about  Dr,  [ 
Francia,  or  next  to  nothing  j  and  tinder  this 
condition,  it  must  be  owned  they  have  done 
their  book  with  what  success  was  well  pos- 
sible. Given  a  cubic  inch  of  respectable 
Casiile  soap/To  lather  it  up  in  water  so  as 
to  fill  one  puncheon  wine-measure  :  this  is 
the  problem  ;  let  a  man  iiave  credit  (of  its 
kind)  for  doing  his  problem  I  The  Messrs. 
Robertson  have  picked  almost  every  fact  of 
significance  from  **  Rengger  and  Long- 
champ,"  adding  some  not  very  signiiicant 
reminiscences  of  their  own  ;  this  is  the 
square  inch  of  soap  :  yon  hither  it  up  in 
Robertsonian  loquacity,  joviality,  Commer- 
ciaMfinbanler,  Leading<Anii:le  philosophy, 
or  other  aq»icou8  vehicles,  ijll  it  fills  the 
puncheon,  the  volume  of  four  hundred 
pages,  and  say,  **  There  !''  The  public^  it 
would  seem,  did  not  fiing  even  this  in  the 
face  of  the  venders,  but  bought  it  as  a  pun- 
cheon filled  J  and  the  consequences  are 
already  here  :  Three  volumes  more  on 
**  South  America/'  from  the  same  assiduous 
Messrs*  Robertson  !  These,  also,  in  his 
eagerness,  this  present  reviewer  has  read  j 
and  has,  alas,  to  say  that  they  are  simply 
the  old  volumes  in  new  vocables,  under  a 
new  figure.  Intrinsically  all  that  we  did 
not  already  know  of  these  three  volumes, 
— there  are  craftsn-ien  of  no  great  eminence 
who  will  undertake  to  write  it  in  one  sheet ! 
Yet  there  they  stand,  three  solid-looking 
volumes,  a  thousand  printed  pages  and  up- 
wards ;  three  puncheons  more  lathered 
out  of  the  old  square  inch  of  Castile 
soap  !  It  is  too  bad.  A  necessitous  ready* 
witted  Irishman  sells  you  an  indifferent 
gray-horse  ;  steals  it  over  night,  paints  it 
black,  and  sells  it  you  again  on  the  mor- 
row J  he  is  haled  before  judges,  sharply 
cross-questioned,  tried,  and  almost  execu* 
ted,  for  such  adroitness  in  horse-flesh  ;  but 
there  is  no  law  yet  as  to  books ! 

M.  de  la  Condamine,  about  a  century 
ago,  was  one  of  a  world- famous  company 
that  went  into  those  equinoctial  countries, 
and  for  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  years  did 
exploits  there.  From  Quito  to  Cuen<;a^  he 
measured  you  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
climbed  mountains,  took  observations,  had 
adventures  ;  wild  Creoles  opposing  Spanish 
nescience  to  human  science;  wild  Indians 
wing  down  your  whole  cargo  of  instru* 
1  occasionally  in  the  heart  of  remote 
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deserts,  and  striking  work  there*  M,  de 
la  Condamine  saw  bull-fights  at  Cuen<;a,* 
five  days  run:  ingj  and  on  the  fifth  day,  saw 
his  unfortunate  loo  audacious  surgeon  mas- 
sacred by  popular  tumult  there*  He  sailed 
the  entire  length  of  the  Amnzons  River,  in 
Indian  canoes;  over  narrow  Pongo  rapids, 
over  infinite  mud -waters,  the  infinite  tan- 
gled wilderness,  wiih  its  reeking  desolation 
on  the  right  h  md  of  him  and  on  the  left; 
—and  had  mischances,  adventures,  and  took 
celestial  observalionsall  ihe  way,  and  made 
remarks  I  Apart  altogether  from  his  men. 
dian  degrees,  which  belong  in  a  very  strict 
sense  to  world -history  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  Adam's  sinful  posterity,  this 
man  and  his  party  saw  and  suffered  many 
hundred  times  as  much  of  mere  romance 
adventure  as  the  Messrs.  Robertson  did  t 
— Madame  Godin's  passage  down  the  Ama- 
zons, and  frightful  life-in-death  aniid  the 
howling  fore  si*  labyrinths,  and  wrecks  of 
her  dead  friends,  amounts  to  more  adven- 
li2re  of  itself  than  was  ever  dreamt  of  in  the 
Robertsonian  world.  And  of  all  this  M.  de 
la  Condamine  gives  pertinent,  lucid,  and 
conclusively  intelligible  and  credible  ac- 
count in  one  very  small  octavo  volume  j  not 
quite  the  eighth  part  of  what  the  Messrs. 
RoberlRon  have  already  written,  in  a  not 
pertinent,  not  lucid,  or  conclusively  intelli* 
gible  and  credible  manner.  And  the  Messrs* 
Robertson  talk  repeatedly,  in  their  last 
voluiues,  of  writing  still  other  volumes  on 
Chile,  '*  if  the  public  will  encourage/*  The 
Public  will  be  a  monstrous  fool  if  it  do.  The 
Public  ought  to  siipulale  first,  that  the  real 
new  knowledge  forthcoming  there  about 
Chile  be  separoteil  from  the  knowledge  or 
ignorance  already  known  ;  that  the  prelim- 
inary question  be  rigototisly  put.  Are  sev* 
eral  volumes  the  space  to  hold  itj  or  a  small 
fraction  of  one  volume  1 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sin,  good  reader, 
though  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  against 
it  J  an  indubitable  wo/efaction  or  crime.  No 
mortal  has  a  right  to  wag  his  tongue,  much 
less  to  %vag  his  pen^  without  saying  some- 
thing :  he  knows  not  what  mischief  he  does, 
past  computation ;  scattering  words  with*^ 
out  meanings — to  afflict  the  whole  world 
yet,  before  they  cease  !  For  thistle-down 
fiies  abroad  on  ail  winds  and  airs  of  wind: 
idle  thistles,  idle  dandelions,  and  other  idle 
products  of  Nature  or  the  human  mind^  pro* 
pagate  themselves  in  chat  way  }  like  to  eov* 
er  the  face  of  the  earth,  did  not  man's  indig* 
nant  providence  with  reap-hook,  with  rake, 
with  autumnal  steel-and*iinder,  intervene. 

t  Coodamine:  Relation  dan  Voyage  dans  I'lo- 
LC*rieur  de  I^Am^riqae  ni^ridionale/ 
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It  is  frightfol  to  think  how  every  idle  vol- 
ume flies  abroad  like  an  idle  globular  down- 
beard,  embryo  of  new  millions ;  every  word 
of  it  a  potential  seed  of  infinite  new  down- 
beards  and  volumes ;  for  the  mind  of  man 
is  feracious,    is    voracious  5   germinative, 
above  all  things,  of  the  downbeard  species! 
Why,    the  author  corps  in  Great  Britain, 
every  soal  of  them  inclined  to  grow  mere 
dandelions  if  permitted,  is  now  supposed 
to  be  about  ten  thousand  strong ;  and  the 
reading  corps,  who  read  merely  to  escape 
from  themselves,  with  one  eye  shut  and  the 
other  not  open,  and  will  put  up  with  almost 
toy  dandelion  or  thing  which  they  can  read 
vtfAotrf  opening  both  their  eyes,  amounts  to 
twenty-seven  millions  all  but  a   few!     O 
eould  the  Messrs.  Robertson,  spirited,  ar- 
ticalate-speaking  men,  once  know  well  in 
what  a  comparatively  blessed   mood  you 
close  your  brief,  intelligent,  conclusive  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  and  feel  that  you  have 
passed  your  evening  well  and  nobly,  as  in  a 
temple  of  wisdom, — not  ill  and  disgraceful- 
ly, as  in  brawling  tavern  supper-rooms,  with 
fools  and  noisy  persons, — ah,  in  that  case, 
perhaps  the  Messrs.  Robertson  would  write 
their  new  work  on  Chile  in  part  of  a  volume ! 
Bot  enough  of  this  Robertsonian  depart- 
ment ;  which  we  must  leave  to  the  Fates 
aod  Supreme  Providences.    These  spirited, 
articulate-speaking  Robertsons  are  far  from 
the  worst  of  their  kind ',  nay,  among  the 
best,  if  you  will ; — only  unlucky   in  this 
case,  in  coming  across  the  autumnal  steel 
aod  tinder!     Let   it  cease  to  rain   angry 
sparks  on  them:  enough  now,  and  more 
thsD  enough.     To  cure  that  unfortunate 
department  by  philosophical  criticism — the 
attempt  is  most  vain.     Who  will  dismount, 
OQ  a  hasty  journey,  with  the  day  declining, 
to  attack  mosquito-swarms  with  the  horse- 
whipl    Spur  swiftly  through  them  ;  breath- 
ing perhaps  some  pious  prayer   to  heaven. 
By  the  horsewhip  they  cannot  be  killed. 
Drain  oat  the  swamps  where  they  are  bred, 
— Ab,  cooldst  thou  do  something  towards 
that!    And  in  the  mean  while :  How  to  get 
00  with  this  of  Dr.  Francia  1 

The  materials,  as  our  reader  sees,  are  of 
the  miserablest :  mere  intricate  inanity,  (if 
we  except  poor  wooden  jRengger,)  and  little 
more;  not  facts,  but  broken  shadows  of 
facts;  clouds  of  confused  bluster  and  jar- 
gon ; — the  whole  still  more  bewildered  in 
the  RoberisonSj  by  what  we  may  call  a  run- 
Biag  shriek  of  constitutional  denunciation, 
**  sanguinary  tinrant,"  and  so  forth.  How  is 
any  picture  of  Francia  to  be  fabricated  out 
of  that  1  Certainly,  first  of  all,  by  omission 
of  the  funmng^nek  /    This  latter  we  eball 
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totally  omit*  Franciai  the  sanguinary  ty- 
rant, was  not  bound  to  look  at  the  world 
through  Rengger's  eyes,  through  Parish 
Robertson's  eyes,  but  faithfully  through  his 
own  eyes.  We  are  to  consider  that,  in  all 
human  likelihood,  this  Dionysius  of  Para- 
guay did  mean  something  ;  and  then  to  ask 
in  quietness.  What  1  The  running  shriek 
once  hushed,  perhaps  many  things  will 
compose  themselves,  and  straggling  frac- 
tions of  information,  almost  infinitessimally 
small,  may  become  unexpectedly  luminous ! 

An  unscientific  cattle-breeder  and  tiller 
of  the  earth,  in  some  nameless  chacra  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Assumpcion,  was  the 
father  of  this  remarkable  human  individual ; 
and  seems  to  have  evoked  him  into  being 
some  time  in  the  year  1757.  The  man's 
name  is  not  known  to  us ;  his  very  nation  is 
a  point  of  controversy :  Francia  himself 
gave  him  out  for  an  immigrant  of  French 
extraction  ;  the  popular  belief  was,  that  he 
had  wandered  over  from  Brazil.  Portu- 
guese or  French,  or  both  in  one,  he  produc- 
ed this  human  individual,  and  had  him 
christened  by  the  name  of  J086  Caspar 
Rodriguez  Francia,  in  the  year  abovemen- 
tioned.  Rodriguez,  no  doubt,  had  a  mother 
too ;  but  her  name,  also,  nowhere  found 
mentioned,  must  be  omitted  in  this  deline- 
ation. Her  name,  and  all  her  fond  mater- 
nities, and  workings,  and  sufferings,  good 
brown  lady,  are  sunk  in  dumb  forgetfulness ; 
and  buried  there  along  with  her,  under  the 
twenty-fifth  parallel  of  Southern  Latitude  ; 
and  no  British  reader  is  required  to  inter- 
fere with  them  !  Jose  Rodriguez  must  have 
been  a  loose-made  tawny  creature,  much 
given  to  taciturn  reflection  5  probably  to 
crying  humors,  with  fits  of  vehement  ill- 
nature  :  such  a  subject,  it  seemed  to  the 
parent  Francia  cautiously  reflecting  on  it, 
would,  of  all  attainable  trades,  be  suitablest 
for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  doing  the  di- 
vine oflices,  in  a  country  like  Paraguay. 
There  were  other  young  Francias  ;  at  least 
one  sister  and  one  brother  in  addition ;  of 
whom  the  latter  by  and  by  went  mad.  The 
Francias,  with  their  adust  character,  and 
vehement  French-Portuguese  blood,  had 
perhaps  all  a  kind  of  aptitude  for  madness. 
The  Dictator  himself  was  subject  to  the 
terriblest  fits  of  hypochondria,  as  your 
adust  "  men  of  genius"  too  frequently  are ! 
The  lean  Rodriguez,  we  fancy,  may  have 
been  of  a  devotional  turn  withal;  bom  half 
a  century  earlier,  he  had  infallibly  been  so. 
Devotional  or  not,  he  shall  be  a  priest,  and 
do  the  divine  ofiSces  in  Paragaay<|  perha^^ 
in  a  very  unexpected  wa^. 

Bodriguez,  having  \eaTue&\u%^l<mi^>o^^ 
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and  elementftry  branches  at  Assumpcion, 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cordova  in  Tuciiman,  to  pursue  his 
corriculum  in  that  seminary.  So  far  wc 
know,  but  almost  no  farlher.  What  kind 
of  curricutum  it  was^  what  lessons,  spiritual 
spoon  meat,  the  poor  lank  gal  low  boy  was 
crammed  with,  in  Cordova  High  Seminajy  j 
and  how  he  look  to  it,  and  pined  or  throve  on 
it,  19 entirely  uncertain*  Lank,  sallow  boys 
in  the  Tucuman  and  other  high  senninaries 
are  often  dreadfully  ill-dealt  with,  in  re- 
spect of  their  spiritual  spoon meat^  as  times 
go  I  Spoon 'poison  you  might  often  call  it 
rather :  as  if  ihe  object  were  to  make  them 
Milhridalesea,  able  lo  live  on  poison  1 
^Vhich  may  be  a  usefal  art,  too,  in  its 
kind  1  Nay,  in  fact,  if  we  consider  it,  these 
high  seminaries  and  establishments  exhl 
there,  in  Tucnman  and  elsewhere,  not  for 
that  lank,  sallow  boy^s  special  purposes, 
but  for  their  own  wise  purposes  ;  they  were 
made  and  put  together,  a  long  while  since, 
without  taking  the  smallest  connsel  of  the 
sallow  boy  I  Frequently  they  seem  to  say 
to  him,  ail  alon^  ;  "-^  This  precious  thing 
thai  lies  in  ihee^  O  sallow  boy,  of  ^  genius,' 
so  called,  it  may  to  thee  and  to  eternal  Na- 
ture, be  precious:  but  to  us  and  to  tempo- 
rary Tucuman,  it  is  not  precious,  but  per- 
nicious, deadly:  we  require  thee  to  quit 
this,  or  expect  penalties!"  And  jet  the 
poor  boy,  how  can  he  quit  it  j  eternal  Na- 
ture herself,  fronn  the  depths  of  the  Uni- 
verse, ordering  him  to  go  on  with  it1 
From  the  depths  of  the  Universe,  and  of 
his  own  Soul,  latest  revelation  of  the  Uni- 
verse, he  isj  in  a  silent,  imperceplible,  but 
irrefragable  manner,  directed  to  go  on  with 
it,^ — and  baa  to  go,  though  tinder  penalties. 
Penalties  of  very  death,  or  worse  I  Alas, 
the  poor  boy,  so  willinsr  to  obey  tetnporary 
Tticumans,  and  yet  unable  to  disobey  eter* 
nal  Nature^  is  truly  lo  be  piiied.  Thou 
shaft  be  Rodriguez  Francia !  crie»s  Nature, 
and  the  poor  boy  to  himself.  Thou  shall 
be  Ignatius  Loyola,  Friar  Ponderoso,  Don 
Fatpauncho  Usandwontol  cries  Tucuman* 
The  poor  creature^s  whole  boyhood  is  one 
long  lawsuit:  Rodriguez  Francia  against 
All  Persons  in  general*  It  is  so  in  Tucu- 
man, so  in  most  places.  You  cannot  ad- 
vise effectually  into  what  high  seminary  he 
bad  best  be  sent;  the  only  safe  way  is  to 
bargain  beforehand,  that  he  have  force  born 
with  him  sufficieDt  to  make  itself  good 
against  all  persons  in  general ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lean  Franc ii  pro- 

'leeutes  his  studies  at  Cordovo,  waxes  grad- 

illy  taller  towards  new  destinies.     Rodri- 

cz  Francia,  in  some  kind  of  Jesuit  scult* 
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cap,  and  black  college  serge  gown,  a  lank 
rawboned  creature,  stalking  with  a  down- 
look  through  the  irregular  public  streets 
of  Cordova  in  those  years,  with  an  infini- 
tude of  painful  unspeakabilities  in  the 
inicrior  of  him,  is  an  interesting  object  to 
the  historical  mind.  So  much  is  uxispeak- 
able,  O  Rodriguez  ;  and  it  is  a  most  strange 
Universe  this  we  are  born  into ;  and  the 
theorem  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Don  Fat- 
pauncho  Usandwonto  seems  to  me  to  iiob- 
ble  somewhat !  Much  is  unspeakable  ; 
lying  within  one,  like  a  dark  lake  of  doubt, 
of  Acherontic  dread,  leading  down  to  Chaos 
itself.  Much  is  unspeakable,  answers 
Francia  ;  but  somewhat  also  is  speakable, 
—this  for  example :  That  I  will  not  be  a 
priest  in  Tucuman  in  these  circumstances; 
ihai  I  should  like  decidedly  to  be  a  secular 
person  rather,  were  it  even  a  lawyer 
rather !  Francia,  arrived  at  man's  years, 
changes  from  Divinity  to  Law.  Some  say 
it  was  in  Divinity  that  he  graduated,  and 
got  his  Doctor's  hat ;  Rengger  says.  Di- 
vinity J  the  Robertsons,  likelier  lo  be  incor- 
rect, call  him  Doctor  of  Laws.  To  our 
present  readers  it  is  all  one,  or  neatly  so. 
Rodriguez  quitted  the  Tucuman  ^^Ima 
Mater ^  with  some  beard  on  his  chin,  and 
reappeared  in  Assumpcion  to  look  out  for 
practice  at  the  bar. 

What  Rodriguez  had  contrived  to  learn, 
or  grow  lo,  under  this  his  Jllma  Mater  in 
Cordovo,  when  he  quilted  her  \  The  answer 
is  a  mere  guess ;  his  curriculum,  we  again 
say,  is  not  yet  known.  Some  faint  smat- 
tering of  Arithmetic,  or  the  everlasting 
laws  of  Numbers ;  faint  smattering  of 
Geometry,  everlasting  laws  of  Shapes; 
these  things,  we  guess,  not  altogether  in 
the  dark,  Rodriguez  did  learn,  and  found 
extremely  remarkable.  Curious  enough : 
That  round  Globe  put  into  that  round 
Dr44m,  to  touch  it  at  the  ends  and  all  round, 
it  is  precisely  as  if  you  clapt  2  into  the 
inside  of  3,  not  a  jot  more,  not  a  jot  less: 
wonder  at  it,  O  Francia;  for  in  fact  it  is  a 
thing  to  make  one  pause  !  Old  Greek  Ar* 
chimedeses,  Pythagorases,  dusky  Indians, 
old  nearly  as  the  hills,  detected  such  things ; 
and  they  have  got  across  into  Paraguay, 
into  this  brain  of  thine,  thou  happy  FranciBp 
How  is  it,  too,  that  the  Almighty  Maker's 
Planets  run,  in  those  heavenly  spaces,  ia 
paths  which  are  conceivable  in  thy  poor 
human  head  as  Sections  of  a  Cone  %  The 
thing  thou  conceivest  as  an  Ellipsis,  the 
Almighty  Maker  baa  set  bis  Planets  to  roll 
in  that.  Clear  proof,  which  neither  Loyola 
nor  Usandwonto  can  contravene,  that  Thou 
too  art  denizen  of  this  universe  \  that  Thou 


im^  is  some  incoQceivabie  manner,  wert 
pnseiit  al  the  Council  of  the  Guds  ! — Faint 
tmlteriDgs  of  such  thlno^s  Francia  did 
btni  in  Tucunrian.  Endless  heavy  fod- 
jeriog^s  of  Jesuit  theology,  poured  on  him 
round  him  by  the  wagon-load,  inces- 
Btly,  atid  year  after  year,  be  did  not  learn  ; 
l«l  left  lying  there  as  shot  rubbish.  On 
oilier  blind,  some  slight  inkling  of 
grammatical  vocables,  especially  of 
leh  vocables,  seems  probable.  French 
voeables;  bodily  garment  of  the  ^*  Ency- 
eldp^die^  and  Gospel,  according  to  Volney, 
ifSii*Jne<}ues  and  Company  f  of  infinite  im> 
to  Francia! 
imy^  is  it  not  in  some  Eort  beautiful  to 
itbc  sacred  flame  of  ingenuous  human 
itmiy^  love  of  knowledge,  awakened, 
the  damp  somnolent  vapors,  real  and 
shorical,  the  damp  tropical  poison- 
jm^bs^  and  fat  Lethean  stupefactions  and 
ortan^Iements,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  poor 
P»r»et>«y  Creole  1  Sacred  flarae^  no  bigger. 
fet  than  that  of  a  farthing  rushlight,  and 
vilib  Qofbing  but  secondhand  French  class- 
huMikm  in  science,  and  in  politics  and  morals 
\ing  bui  the  Raynals  and  Rousseaus,  to 
[  I — aa  i//-fed,  lank-quavering,  most 
ilored,  almost  ghoatly-look ing  flame  ; 
■I  m  needful  one,  a  kind  of  sacred  one 
Cfta  that !  Thou  shaft  love  knowledge, 
tiireli  what  if  the  fruth  of  this  God '3 
Caif^ree  ;  ibou  art  privileged  and  bound 
to  love  il,  to  search  for  it,  in  Jesuit  Tucu- 
«aa«  in  all  places  that  the  sky  covers  ^  and 
ibalt  try  even  Volneys  for  help,  if  there  be 
ao  alher  help!  This  poor  blue-colored  in* 
tuia^tahable  6ame  in  the  soul  of  Rodri* 
fvst  Francia^  there  as  it  burns  better  or 
VBtaa,  in  many  iigurcs,  through  the  whole 
I  of  him^  is  very  notable  to  me*  Blue 
ia  though  it  be,  it  has  to  burn  up  con- 
wearable  quantities  of  poisonous  lumber 
ffoa  ibe  general  face  of  Pnrnguny ;  and 
tiBfe  the  profound  impenetrable  forest- 
jaofleH,  »pitc  of  alt  its  brambles  and  lianas, 
Mn  a  ^mry  black  condition,— intimating 
I  there  shall  be  decease  and  retnoval  on 
\  paj^i  «f  said  forest-jungle  ;  peremptory 
rmi  ;  that  the  blessed  Sunlight  shall 
i  look  in  upon  his  cousin  Earth,  lyran- 
hidden  from  him,  for  so  many  cen- 
I  now  2  Coura^re,  Rodriguez  ! 
Iri^nez,   indi^crent   to   such    remote 

rrationf,    successfully  addicts   him- 

adf  10  law<^pleadinga,  and  general  private 
ita4iea,  ifi  the  city  of  Assumpcion.  We 
hata  always  understood  he  was  one  of  the 
hast  advncaies,  perhaps  the  very  best,  and 
aihat  IS  ilill  more,  the  justest  that  ever 
briefs  in   thai  country.      This   the  I 
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Robertsontan  **  Reign  of  Terror^'  itself  is 
willing  to  admit,  nay,  repeatedly  asserts, 
nnd  impresses  on  us*  He  was  so  just  and 
true,  while  a  young  man  ;  gave  such  divine 
prognostics  of  a  life  of  nobleness  ;  and 
then,  in  his  riper  years,  so  belied  all  that  I 
Shameful  to  think  of:  he  bade  fair,  at  one 
lime,  to  be  a  friend-of-bumanity  of  the 
(irst  water;  and  then  gradiuiUy,  hardened 
by  political  success,  and  love  of  power,  he 
became  a  mere  ravenous  goul,  or  solitary 
ihief  in  the  night;  stealing  the  constitu- 
tional palladiums,  from  their  parliament- 
houses — and  executed  upwards  of  forty 
persons  I  Sad  to  consider  what  men  and 
friends-of-humanity  will  turn  to! 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  given  to  this  or  at 
yet  to  any  editor,  till  a  Biography  arrive 
from  Paraguay,  to  shape  out  with  the 
smallest  clearness,  a  representation  of 
Francia*s  existence  as  an  Assumpcion  ad- 
vocate I  the  scene  is  so  distant,  the  con- 
ditions of  it  so  unknown.  Assampcion 
city,  near  three  hundred  years  old  now, 
lies  in  free-and-easy  fashion,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Parana  River;  embosomed 
among  fruit-forests,  rich  tropical  umbrage  j 
thick  wood  round  it  everywhere— which 
serves  for  defence  too  against  the  Indians. 
Approach  by  which  of  the  various  roads 
you  wmII,  it  is  through  miles  of  solitarj^ 
shady  avenue,  shutting  out  the  sun's  glare  ; 
overcanopying,as  with  grateful  green  awn- 
ing, the  loose  snnd- high  way, — where,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  (date  nndis- 
coi^erable  in  those  intricate  volumes),  Mr. 
Parish  Robertson,  advancing  on  horseback, 
met  one  cart  driven  by  a  smart  brown  girl, 
in  red  bodice,  with  long  black  hair,  not  un- 
al tractive  to  look  upon  ;  and  for  a  ?pace  of 
twelve  miles,  no  other  articulate-speaking 
thing  whatever.* 

The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  live 
in  a  careless  abundance,  troubling  them- 
selves about  few  things  ;  build  what  wooden 
carts,  hide-beds,  mud-brick  houses  are  in- 
dispensable 5  import  what  of  ornamental 
lies  handiest  abroad ;  exchanging  for  it 
Paraguay  tea  in  sewed  goatskins  Riding 
through  the  town  of  Sania  F6,  with  Parish 
Robertson,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  you 
will  find  the  entire  population  just  arisen 
from  its  siesta;  slipshod,  half^bntloned ; 
siurng  in  its  front  verandahs  open  to  the 
street^  eating  pumpkins  with  voracity, — 
sunk  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins ;  imbibing 
the  grateful  saccharine  juices,  in  a  free  and 
easy  way.  They  look  up  at  the  sound  of 
your  hoofs,  not  without  good  humor.  Fron- 
dent  trees  parasol  the  streets, — thanks  to 
*  Letton  OQ  Psrsgufty, 
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Nature  and  the  Virgin,  Yoy  will  be  wel- 
come at  their  iertulias, — a  kind  of  ^^  &war- 
r/c/'  as  the  flunkey  says,  *^  consisting  of 
flirtation  and  the  usual  trimmings:  swarrit 
on  the  table  about  seven  o*c!ock.*^  Before 
this,  the  whole  population,  it  is  like,  hns 
gone  to  bathe  promisctiously,  and  cool  and 
purify  itself  in  the  Parana:  promiscuously, 
but  you  have  all  ^oX  linen  bathing-garments, 
and  can  swash  about  with  some  decency  \ 
a  great  relief  to  the  human  tabernacle  in 
those  climates.  At  your  Urtuiia,  it  is  said, 
the  AndaliiHian  eyes,  still  bright  to  this 
tenth  or  twelfth  generation,  are  distraclive, 
seductive  enough,  and  argute  a  soul  that 
would  repay  cuUivaling.  The  beautiful 
half-savages  J  full  of  wild  sheel-liglitning, 
which  might  be  made  continuously  lumin- 
ous I  Tertulift  well  over,  you  sleep  on  hide- 
stretchers^  perhaps  here  and  there  on  a 
civiiis^ed  mattress,  within  doors  or  on  the 
housetops. 

In  the  damp,  flat  country  parts,  where  the 
mosquitoes  abound,  you  sleep  on  high 
stages,  mounted  on  four  polen,  forty  feet 
above  the  ground,  attained  by  ladders  ;  so 
high,  blessed  be  the  Virgin,  no  mosquito 
can  follow  to  sting, — it  is  a  blessing  of  the 
Virgin  or  some  other.  You  sleep  there,  in 
&o  indiscriminate  arrangement,  each  in  his 
several  poncho  or  blanlcet-cloak  j  with  some 
saddle,  deal-box*,  wooden  log,  or  the  like, 
under  your  head.  For  bed-tester  is  the 
canopy  of  everlasting  blue,  for  night-lamp, 
burns  Canopus  in  his  infinite  spaces  ;  mos- 
quitoes cannot  reach  you,  if  it  please  the 
Powers.  And  rosy* fingered  Morn^  suffus- 
ing the  cast  wulh  sudden  red  and  gold,  and 
other  flame-hero  Id  ry  of  swift- advancing 
Day^  attenuates  all  dreams  ;  and  the  sun's 
first  level  light*volley  sheers  away  sleep 
from  living  creatures  everywhere ;  and 
living  men  do  then  awaken  on  their  four- 
post  stage  there,  in  the  Pampas, — and 
might  begin  with  prayer  if  they  liked,  one 
fancies  !  There  is  an  a  liar  decked  on  the 
horizon^s  edcje  yonder,  is  there  not  ;  and  a 
cathedral  wide  enough  \ — How%  over  night, 
yon  have  defended  yourself  against  vam- 
pires, is  unknown   to  this  editor. 

The  Guacho  population,  it  raust  be 
owned,  is  not  yet  fit  for  constitutional 
liberty.  They  are  a  rude  people;  lead  a 
drowsy  life,  of  ease  and  sluttish  abundance, 
— ^one  shade,  and  but  one,  above  a  dog's 
life,  which  is  defined  as  *^  ease  and  scar- 
city.*' The  arts  are  in  their  infancy  ;  and 
not  less  the  virtues  For  equipment,  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  household  furniture,  and  gen- 
eral outfit  of  every  kind,  those  simple 
populations  depend  much  on  the  skiu  of 


the  cow ;  making  of  it  most  things  want- 
ed, lasso,  bofas,  shtp-cordage,  rimmings  of 
cart-wheels,  spatterdashes,  beds,  and  house- 
doors.  In  country  places  they  sit  on  the 
skull  of  the  cow :  General  Ariigas  was 
seen,  and  spoken  with,  by  one  of  the  Rob- 
ertsons, sitting  among  field-ofticers,  all  on 
cow-skulls,  toasting  stripes  of  beef,  and 
"dictating  to  three  secretaries  at  once,"* 
They  sit  on  the  skull  of  the  cow  in  country 
places  ;  nay,  they  heal  themselves,  and  eveu 
burn  lime,  by  igniting  the  carcass  of  the 
cow. 

One  art  they  seem  to  have  perrected, 
and  one  only — that  of  riding.  Astley** 
and  Ducrow^s  m*ist  hide  iheir  head,  all 
glories  of  Newmarket  and  Epsom  dwindle 
to  extinction,  in  comparison  of  Guacho 
horsemanship.  Certainly  if  ever  Centaurs 
lived  upon  the  earth,  these  are  of  them. 
They  slick  on  their  horses  as  if  both  u*ere 
one  flesh ;  galloping  where  there  seems 
hardly  path  lor  an  ibex  ;  leaping  like  kan- 
garoos^ and  fiourishing  their  nooses  and 
bolaaes  the  while.  They  can  whirl  them- 
selves round  under  the  belly  of  the  horse, 
in  cases  of  war-stratagem,  and  stick  fast, 
hanging  on  by  the  mere  great  toe  and  heel. 
You  think  it  is  a  drove  of  wild  horses  gal- 
loping up :  on  a  sudden,  with  wild  scream, 
it  becomes  a  troop  of  Centaurs  with  pikes 
in  their  hands.  Nay,  they  have  the  skill, 
which  most  of  all  transcends  Newmarket, 
of  riding  on  horses  that  are  not  {e^  ;  and 
can  bring  fresh  speed  and  alacrity  out  of  a 
fiorse  which,  with  you,  was  on  the  point  of 
lying  down*  To  ride  on  three  horses  with 
Ducrow  they  would  esteem  a  small  feat; 
to  ride  on  the  broken-winded  fractional 
part  of  one  horse,  that  is  the  feat  I  Their 
huts  abound  in  beef,  in  reek  also,  and  rub- 
bish ;  excelling  in  dirt  most  places  that 
human  nature  has  anywhere  inhabited. 
Poor  Guachos!  They  drink  Paraguay  tea, 
sucking  it  up  in  succession,  lhrouf;h  the 
same  tin  pipe,  from  one  common  fskillel. 
rbey  are  hospitable,  sooty,  leathery,  lying, 
laughing  fellows  j  of  excellent  talent  in 
their  sphere.  They  have  stoicism,  though 
ignorant  of  Zeno  ;  nay,  stoicism  coupled 
with  real  gaiety  of  herirt.  Amidst  their 
reek  and  wreck,  they  laugh  loud,  in  rough 
jolly  banter  J  they  twang,  in  n  plaintive 
manner,  rough  love-melodies  on  a  kind  of 
guitar  f  smoke  infinite  tobacco;  and  de- 
light in  gambling  and  ardent  spirits,  ordi- 
nary refuge  of  voracious  empty  souls.  For 
the  same  reason,  and  a  better,  they  delight 
also  in   Corpus-Christi  ceremonies,  mass* 

*  Letters  on  Paraguttv . 
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daottogs,  nnd  derotiona]  performances, 
men  are  (it  to  be  drilled  into  some- 
Their  lives  stand  ilicre  like  empty 
ci|Mek>Q8  bottles,  calling  to  the  heaven^^ 
llie  earth,  and  all  Dr.  Franc ias  who 
pass  that  way:  *Ms  there  nothing  to 
into  tis,  then  1  Nothing  biU  r»omadic 
Je^^uit  superstition^  rubbish,  reek, 
•ail  dry  stripes  of  tough  beef  V'  Ye  un* 
bsfipj  Guachos, — yes,  there  ia  something 
oiber,  tbere  are  several  things  other,  to  pui 
iBt(»  you  !  But  withal,  you  will  observe,  the 
MTttO  Jerils  hare  Erst  to  be  put  out  of 
f0«i  Idleness,  lawless  Brutalness,  Dark- 
ftetfl^  Falseness— se%*en  devils  or  more, 
Aim]  the  way  to  put  something?  into  you  is, 
alfts^  not  so  plain  at  present!  Is  it, — alas, 
I  ihe  whole,  is  it  not  perhaps  to  lay  good 
rbips  lustily  upon  you,  and  cast  out 
teveo  deviU  as  a  prelitiiinary  \ 
loir  Francia  passed  his  days  in  such  u 
rioQ,  where  philosophy^  as  is  too  clear, 
va«  at  the  lowest  ebbl  Francia,  Ukc 
Qoiotns  Fixleln,  had  ^^perennial  ^ire-proof 
j«fip namely,  employments."  He  luid  much 
lM-b«i«inesa,  a  great  and  ever-increasing 
ftMtation  as  a  man  at  once  skilful  and 
fiufllfrtl  in  the  management  of  causes  for 
BKC.  Then,  in  his  leisure  hour?,  he  had 
III-  ;*,  Raynals  ;  he  had  second-hand 

^1  treatises  in  French  ;  he  loved  lo 

^iMCfragate  Nature,''  as  they  say  ;  to  pos- 
mtm  tbeodolites,  telescopes,  star-gla-^ses, — 
lay  kind  of  glass  or  book,  or  gazing  imple- 
mtXkX  whatever,  through  which  he  mi^ht 
Ify  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fact  in  this 
Universe:  poor  Francia!     Nay,  it 


iittidt 


his  hard  heart  was  not  without  in- 
iumialiility  ;  was  sensible  to  those  Anda- 
eyes  still  bright  in  the  tenth  or 
^ll  generation.  In  such  case,  loo,  it 
'  fasve  burnt,  one  would  think,  like  an- 
cHei  in  a  somewhat  ardent  manner. 
aora  to  this  elfect  are  afloat ;  not  at 
incredible.  Pity  there  had  not  been 
Andalusian  pair  of  eyes,  niih  specu- 
ktioo,  depthv  and  soul  enough  in  the  rear  of 
f^tm  to  fetter  Dr.  Francia  permanently^ 
•ad  make  a  house-father  of  him*  It  had 
lata  b«iier;  but  it  befet  not.  As  for  thai 
Bfllt'liaaded,  smart,  brown-girt,  whom, 
twenty  years  afterwards^  you  saw  selling 
iiHitra  OB  the  streets  of  Assumpcion,  and 
laediiilf  n  light  life,  is  there  any  certainty 
ifcil  i£#  was  Du  Francia's  daughter  t  Any 
inly  that  even  If  so,  he  could  and 
ktild  have  done  something  considerable 
fberl*  Poor  Francia,  poor  light-head- 
itnaxt,  brown  girl,-^ihis  present  re- 
fitwer  eannot  say ! 

EoUnrtna. 


Francia  is  a  eoroewhai  lonesome,  down- 
looking  man,  apt  to  be  solitary  even  in  the 
press  of  men;  wears  a  face  not  unvisited 
by  laughter,  yet  lending  habitually  to- 
wards ihe  sorrowful,  ihesiern.  He  passes 
everywhere  for  a  man  of  veracity,  punc- 
tuality, of  iron  methodic  rigor  j  of  iron 
rectitude,  above  all.  '*  The  skilful  lawyer," 
"  the  learned  lawyer,'*  these  are  reputations; 
but  ihe  *Mionest  laxvyerf*  This  law-case 
was  reported  by  the  Robertsons  before 
they  thought  of  wrilioga  *'  Francia's  Reign 
of  Terror,"  with  that  running  shriek, 
which  so  confuses  us.  We  love  to  believe 
the  anecdote,  even  in  its  present  loose 
stale,  as  significant  of  many  things  in 
Francia: 

*'It  has  been  already  observed  that  Franeia's 
reputation!  **»  '*  lawyer,  was  not  only  uasullied 
by  venality,  but  conspicuous  for  rectitude. 

^•^Htj  had  a  friend  in  Assumpcion  of  the  name 
of  Domingo  Rodriguez.  This  man  had  cast 
a  covetous  eye  upon  a  Nabolh*«  vineyardj  and 
this  Nahoth^  of  whom  Francia  was  the  open 
c  ipmy,  was  called  Kstanislao  Macbain.  Never 
doubiintf  thsit  the  young  doctor,  like  other  law- 
yer'5,  would  undertake  his  unrighteous  cause, 
Rodrii^uez  ojKjned  to  him  his  case,  and  request- 
ed, wkh  a  handsome  retainer^  his  advoracy  of 
it.  Francia  saw  at  once  that  his  friend's  pre- 
tensions were  founded  in  fraud  and  injustice; 
ant!  he  not  only  retueetl  to  act  as  hia  counsel, 
hut  plainly  fold  him  that  much  as  he  hated  his 
antagonist  Machain,  yet  if  he  (Rodriguez)  per- 
sisted in  km  iniquitous  suit,  that  art;i gonial 
should  have  his  (Fnmcia's)  most  zealoui*  sup- 
port. But  covetousness,  as  AhaVs  story  nhows 
us,  is  not  so  easily  tlrivfo  from  its  pretensions; 
a  nil  in  spite  o\'  ¥t,mrW^  warning,  Rodriguez 
persisted.  As  he  was  a  potent  man  in  point  of 
fortuae^  all  was  going  against  Machain  and  his 
devoted  vineyard. 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  question,  Francia  wrap- 
ped himself  one  night  in  his  cloak,  and  walked 
to  the  house  of  liie  inveterate  enemy,  Machain. 
The  slave  who  opened  the  door,  knowing  that 
his  master  and  the  doctor,  like  the  houaea  of 
Montagu  and  CMpulet,  were  smoke  in  each 
otherV  eyes,  refused  the  lawyer  admittance, 
and  ran  to  inform  hi«  master  of  the  strange  anfl 
unexpected  visit.  Machain,  no  less  struck  by 
the  circumsiance  than  his  ^lave,  for  sornc  limt^ 
fjesitatedy  but  at  length  delcrmincd  to  admit 
Praneia.  In  walked  the  silent  doctor  lo  Ma- 
chain*s  chamber.  All  ihe  papers  conneclcd 
with  the  law-plea — voturninous  enough  I  have 
been  assured — were  ouupread  upon  the  defend 
ant's  escritoire. 

^** Machain,'  said  the  lawyer,  addressing  hira, 
^you  know  I  am  your  enemy.  But  J  know  that 
ray  friend  Rodriguez  meditates,  and  will  cer* 
tainly,  unless  I  interfere,  carry  against  vou  an 
act  of  gross  and  lawless  aggression;  f  have 
come  to  otfer  my  services  in  your  defence.^ 

**  Tlie  astoniahed  Marhain  could  scarceljr 
credit  his  senses  \  but  poured  forth  the  «bulU- 
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iion  of  hie  graiilude  in  terms  or  thnnkful  qc- 
quJeBcence* 

**The  first  'escrilo/  or  wrhino-,  sput  in  by 
Francia  to  (he  Suez  de  Alzadii,  or  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  confounded  the  adverse  ad- 
vocatce,  and  gtaggt^red  the  judi,%  who  was  in 
their  ii!tere«U  *My  friend,*  said  the  judge  to 
the  leading  coumtU  *I  cannot  go  forward  in 
this  roaUer  unless  you  bribe  Dn  Franeia  lo  be 
sileat'  4  will  try,'  refilted  the  ndvoralOj  ami 
he  went  to  Naboth?a  counsel  with  a  hundred 
doubloons  (about  lliree  hundred  ajid  tiHy  gui- 
ncGtf),  which  he  otfered  Jiiui  as  a  bribe  ki  let 
the  caut*e  take  its  iniquitouB  course.  Const  J  rr- 
itig,  foo^  that  his  best  intpoduc-jon  would  be 
fi  hint  that  tida  douceur  was  oilered  with  the 
judge^fl  coricurrcnre,  the  knavish  hiwyer  hinted 
to  the  upright  one  that  pucli  was  the  fact. 

**  *  Satga  UsteiL^  Faid  Francia,  *  con  sus  riles 
pensamienlos^  y  vUisimQ  oro  de  mi  casa.*  *Out 
with  your  vile  iasinuatiDJis,  and  dross  of  gold 
from  my  house.' 

"Off  marched  the  venal  tfrudgc  of  the  unjust 
judge  ;  and  in  a  moment  putting  on  big  capote, 
the  offended  advocate  went  lo  the  residence  of 
the  Juez  de  Alzada,  Shortly  relating  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  myrmidon, — 
*Sir^*  continued  Francia,  'you  arc  a  disgrace 
to  law,  and  a  blot  upon  justice.  You  are,  mo  re- 
over,  completely  in  my  power;  and  unless  to- 
morrow I  have  a  decii^ion  ia  favor  of  my  clieal, 
I  wdl  make  your  ^ent  upon  tlie  bench  too  hot 
for  you*  and  the  inKitrnia  of  your  judicial  office 
Khali  become  the  emhieina  ol'your  c:hame.* 

*'  The  morrow  did  bring  n  decision  in  favor 
of  Francia's  client.  Nahorti  retained  h\&  vine- 
yard; the  judge  lost  his  repnttition;  and  tlie 
young  doctor's  fame  extended  far  and  wide,'* 

Oo  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  he 
quarrelled  with  his  father^  in  ihose  dayaj 
and,  as  is  reported^  never  spoke  to  him 
more.  The  subject  of  the  quarrel  is  vaguely 
supposed  lo  have  been  **"  money  matters/* 
Francia  is  not  accused  of  avarice  j  nay,  is 
expressly  acquitted  of  lovirig  money,  even 
by  Rengger.  But  he  did  hate  injostice  ;— 
and  probably  was  not  iudiRposed  to  alhiw 
himse{f\  among  others,  '*  the  height  of  fair 
play  1**  A  rigorous,  correct  man,  that  will 
have  a  spade  be  a  spade  ;  a  man  of  much 
learnhig  in  Creole  biw,  and  occult  French 
sciences,  of  great  talent,  energy,  fidelity  ; 
— a  man  of  some  temper  withal ;  unhappily 
subject  to  private  **  hypochondria;"  black 
private  thunder-cloods^  whence  prohably 
the  orifjin  of  these  lightnings^  when  you 
poke  into  him  !  He  leads  a  lonesome,  self- 
secluded  life  ;  **  interrogating  Nature  " 
through  mere  star-glasses,  and  Abb^-Ray- 
nal  philosophies — who  in  that  way  will 
yield  no  very  exuberant  response*  Mere 
iaw-papers,  advocate  fees,  civic  officialities, 
renovvnsi  and  the  wonder  of  Assumpcion 
GuachoB  I — not  so  niuch  as  a  pair  of  Aoda* 
lusian  eyes  that  can  hsso  him^  except  io  a 
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temporary  way ;  this  man  seems  to  have 
got  but  a  lean  lease  of  Nature,  and  may 
end  in  a  rather  shrunk  condition!  A  cen- 
tury ago,  with  this  atrabiliar  earnestness 
of  his,  and  such  a  reverberatory  furnace  of 
passions^  inquiries,  unspcakabilities  burn* 
ing  in  him,  deep  under  cover,  he  mtghl 
have  made  an  excellent  monk  of  St.  Domi- 
nic, fit  almost  (uT  canonization  }  nay,  an 
excellent  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  Grand 
Inquisitor,  or  the  like,  had  you  developed 
him  in  that  way.  But,  for  all  ibis,  he  is 
now  a  day  too  late.  Monks  of  St.  Do  mi* 
nic  that  might  have  been,  do  now,  instead 
of  devotional  raptures  and  miraculous  sus- 
pensions ill  prayer,  produce—brown  ac- 
cidental female  infants,  lo  sell  flowers,  in 
an  indigent  slate,  on  the  streets  of  Assump- 
cion f  It  is  grown  really  a  most  barren 
lime;  and  this  Francia,  with  his  grim  uu- 
speakabililies,  with  his  6ery  splenetic  hu- 
mors, kept  close  under  lock  and  key,  what 
has  he  lo  look  for  in  it  1  A  post  on  the 
Bench,  in  the  muoicipal  Cahildo^ — ^Tiay,  he 
has  already  a  posi  in  the  Cabildo ;  he  has 
already  been  Alcalde,  Lord  Mayor  of  As- 
sumpcion, and  ridden  in  such  gilt  coach 
as  they  had.  He  can  look  for  little,  one 
would  say  hat  barren  monies,  barren  Gua- 
cho  world-celebrities  J  Abbe-Raynal  philo- 
sophisms  also  very  barren  j  wL  oily  a  bar- 
ren life- voyage  of  it,  ending — in  zero  thinks 
the  Abbe  Raynal  1 

But  no  ;  the  world  wags  not  lb  at  way  in 
those  days*  Far  over  the  waters  there 
have  been  Federations  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars;  guillotines,  portable-guillotines,  and 
a  French  people  risen  against  tyrants; 
there  has  been  a  Sunsculottism^^^taWmg  at 
last  in  cannon-volleys  and  the  crash  of 
towns  and  nations  over  half  the  world. 
Sleek  Fotpauncbo  ilsandwonto,  sleek  oris, 
tocratic  Donothingism,  sunk  as  in  death* 
sleep  in  its  well  stu fled  easy-chair,  or  stag- 
gering in  somnambulism  on  the  house-tops, 
seemed  to  itself  to  hear  a  voice  say,  Sleep 
no  more,  Donothingism ;  Donothingism 
doth  murder  sleep  \  It  was  indeed  a  ter- 
rible explosion,  that  of  Sansculottism  \ 
commingling  very  Tartarus  with  the  old- 
established  stars  \  fit,  such  a  tumult  was 
it,  CO  awaken  at!  but  the  dead.  And  out  of 
it  there  had  come  Nspoleonisms,  Tamerlan- 
isms;  and  then,  as  a  branch  of  these, 
Conventions  of  Aranjuez,  soon  followed  by 
Spanish  Juntas,  Spanish  Cortes ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  smiting  broad  awake  of  poor 
old  Spain  itsjelf,  much  to  its  amazement. 
And  naturally  of  New  Spain  next, — lo  iV^ 
double  amazement,  seeing  itself  awako! 
And  so,  in  the  new  hemisphere  too,  ariM 
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vild  pToJwts,  angry  argnings  j  nrisc  armed 

Etti€nng«  in  Santa  Margnerita  Island,  with 
►Uvars  and  Invasions  of  Cumana  ;  revolts 
pf  La  Plata,    revolts  of  this  and   then  of 

»lliat;  ibe  subterranean  electric  element, 
•hock  OR  t»bock,  ehaking  and  exploding,  in 
dve  new  hemisphere  too,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Very  astonishing  to  witness,  from  the  year 

rlSlO  ^nd  onwards.  Had  Dr.  Rodriguez 
Priocia  three  ears,  he  would  hear;  as  many 
ffea  m9  Argos,  he  would  gaze  !  He  is  all 
«fe,  lie  18  all  ear.  A  new,  entirely  differ* 
em  figure  of  existence  is  cut  out  for  Dr. 
Kodriguez. 

The  Pkraguay  people,  as  a  hody,  lying 

far  tnlatid,  with  little  speculation    in   their 

bfsiift,  were  in  no  haste  to  adopt  the  new 

rtpiiblic«n  gospel  |  but  looked   first  how  it 

W04tld  succeed  in  shaping  itself  into  f.'icts. 

B«#ii09  Ayres,  Tncuman,  most  of   the  La 

Plftt«|>rovineest  had  made  their  revolutions, 

biooght  ID  the  reign  of  liberty,  and  unluck- 

ihr  driven  out  the  reign  of  law  and  regular* 

ity ;  before   the  Paraguenos  could  resolve 

00  «och  an  enterprise.     Perhaps  they  are 

ifimid  !     General  Belgrano,  with  a  force  of 

a  ihoosand   men,   missioned   by    Buenos- 

Ayrei,  cnme   up  the  river  to   countenance 

tbein*  in  the  end  of  1810  ;  but  was  met  on 

ditir  frontier  in  array  of  war  ;  was  attack- 

•di  or  al   least  was   terrified,  in   the  night 

Utehea,  to  that  his  men  all  fled  y — and  on 

iIm  cnoffciw,  poor  General  Belgrano  found 

ItoiBelf  not  a  countenancer,  but  one  need- 

^^^1  eoonleoance  ;  and  was  in  a  polite  way 

^^Ki  down  the  riirer  again  !^      Not  till  a 

^^^tr  after  did   the   Paraguenos,  by  sponta- 

H   letMft  movement,  resolve  on  a  career  of 

"    fmdooi ; — ^resolve  on  getting  some  kind 

«f  eoogrets  astembled,  and  the  old  govern* 

acat  sent   its  ways.     Francia,   it   is  pre- 

MmUile,  was  active  at  once  in  exciting  and 

fiimianig  them  :  the  fruit  was  now  drop- 

rin^we  roay  say,  and  fell  by  a  shake.    Our 

lU   royal  Governor   went   aside,    worthy 

mam^  with  some  slight  grimace,  when  or* 

Itred  to  do  so  ;  National  Congress  intro- 

4ie€d     tftelff     secretaries    read     papers, 

*eiMttptled  chiefly  out  of  Rollings  Ancient 

Hiaioirjrf**  tind  we  became  a  Republic  ;  with 

Ihm  Folgenao  Yegros,  one  of  the  richest 

GoBeliOfl,  and  best   horseman  of  the  prov- 

ftir  Presidtnt^  and  two  Assessors  with 

!,  culled  also  VocaJes,  or  Vowels,  whose 

e«ea|>e   oa ;   Francia,  as  Secretari/^ 

nalorally  the  Consonant,  or  motive 

of  the    combination.      This,   as   we 

fro<p«  oat  the  date,  was  1811.     The  Para- 

Coffgresf,  having  completed  this  con- 


stitution, went  home  again  to  Its  field-la- 
bors, hoping  a  good  issue* 

Feebler  light  hardly  ever  dawned  for  the 
historical  mind,  than  this  which  is  shed  for 
ijs  by  Rengger,  Robertsons,  and  Company, 
on  the  birth,  the   cradling,   baptismal  pro' 
cesses,  and  early  fortunes  of  the  new  Par- 
aguay Republic.    Through  long,  vague,  and 
indeed  intrinsically  vacant  pages  of  their 
books^  it  lies  gray,  undecipherable,  without 
form  and  void.    Francia  was  secretary,  and 
a  Republic  did  take  place  :  this,  as  one  small 
clear-burning  fact,  shedding  far  a  comfort- 
able visibility^  concelvability  over  the  uni- 
versal  darkness,  and    making  it   into  con- 
ceivable dusk  with  one  rushlight  fact  in  the 
centre  of  it — this  w^e  do  know  ;  and  cheer- 
fuilv  yielding  to  necessity,  decide  that  this 
shall  suffice  us  to  know.     What  more  is 
there  1     Absurd  somnolent  persons,  struck 
broad  a\vake  by  the  subterranean  concus- 
sion of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  meeting  together  to  establish  a 
republican  career  of  freedom^  and  compile 
official    papers  out   of   Rolliu— are    not    a 
subject   on  which  the    historical   mind  can 
be  enlightened.    The  historical  mind,  thank 
Heaven,  forgets  such  persons  and  their  pa- 
pers, as  fast  as  you  repeat  them.     Besides, 
these  Guacho  populations  are  greedy,  su- 
perstitious^ vain;  and,  as  Miers  snid  in  his 
haste,    mendacious   every   soul   of   them  ! 
Within  the  confines  of  Paraguay,  we  know 
for  certain  but  of  one  man  who  would  do 
himself  an  injury  to  do  a  just  or  true  thing 
under  the  sun :  one  man  who  understands 
in  his  heart  that  this  Universe  is  an  eternal 
Fact — and  not  some  huge  temporary  Pump* 
kin^  saccharine,  absinthian  ;  the  rest  of  its 
significance  chimerical  merely  I    Such  men 
cannot  have  a  history,   though  a  Thucy- 
dides  came  to  write  it.     Enough  for  us  to 
understand  that  Don  This  was  a  vaporing 
blockhead,  who  followed  his  pleasures,  his 
peculations,  and  Don  Thai  another  of  the 
same  i  that  there  occurred  fatuities,  misma- 
nagements innumerable  j  then  discontents^ 
open  grumblings,  and  as  a  running  accom- 
paniment,  intriguings,  caballings^  outings, 
innings:  till  the  Government  House,  fouler 
than  when  the  Jesuits  had  it,  became  a  bot- 
tomless  peatileol  inanity,  insupportable  to 
any  articulate-speaking  soul  J   till  Secreta- 
ry   Francia  should   feel  that   he,  for   one, 
could   not  be  Consonant  to  such  a  set  of 
Vowels ;  till    Secretary  Francia,  one   day, 
fiioging  down  his  papers,  rising  to  his  feet, 
should  jerk  out  with  oratorical  vivacity  his 
lean  right  hand,  and  say,  with  knit  brows, 
in  a  low,  swift  tone,  **  Adieu,  Senhoresj 
God  preserve  you  many  years  1^* 
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Francia  withdrew  to  his  chacra^  a  plea- 
sant country-house  in  the  woods  of  Yta- 
piia,  not  far  off;  there  to  interrogate  Na- 
ture,  and  live  in  a  private  manner.  Parish 
Robertson,  much  about  this  date,  which  we 
grope  and  guess  to  have  been  perhaps  in 
1812,  was  boarded  with  a  certain  ancient 
Donna  Juana,  in  that  same  region ;  had 
terculias  of  unimaginable  brilliancy  ;  and 
often  went  shooting  of  an  evening.  On 
one  of  those — but  he  shall  himself  report : 

"  On  one  of  those  lovely  evening  in  Para- 
guay, after  the  south-west  wind  has  both  cleared 
and  cooled  the  air,  I  was  drawn  in  my  pursuit  of 
fi^me,  into  a  peaceful  valley,  not  far  from  Dona 
Juana's  and  remarkable  for  its  combination  of 
all  the  striking  features  of  the  scenery  of  the 
country.  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  neat  and  un- 
pretending cottage.  Up  rose  a  partridge ;  I 
nred,  and  the  bird  came  to  the  ground.  A  voice 
from  behind  called  out,  •  Buen  tiro* — *  a  good 
shot'  I  turned  round,  and  beheld  a  gentleman 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black,  with  a  large  scarlet  capote^  or  cloak, 
thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He  nad  a  f7ia/^-cup 
in  one  hand,  a  cigar  in  the  other ;  and  a  little 
urchin  of  a  negro,  with  his  arms  crossed,  was  in 
attendance  by  the  gentleman's  side.  The  stran- 
ger's countenance  was  dark,  and  his  black  eyes 
were  ver^  penetrating,  while  his  jet  hair  comb- 
ed back  from  a  bold  forehead,  and  hanging  in 
natural  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a 
dignified  and  striking  air.  He  wore  on  his  shoes 
large  golden  buckles,  and  at  the  knees  of  his 
breeches  the  same." 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  primitive  and  simple 
hospitality  common  in  the  country,  I  was  invited 
to  sit  down  under  the  corridor,  and  to  take  a  ci- 
gar and  mate  (cup  of  Paraguay  tea).  A  celes- 
tial globe,  a  large  telescope,  and  a  theodolite 
were  under  the  little  portico ;  and  I  immediate- 
ly inferred  that  the  personage  before  me  was  no 
other  than  Dr.  Francia." 

Yes,  here  for  the  first  time  in  authentic 
history,  a  remarkable  hearsay  becomes  a 
remarkable  visuality :  through  a  pair  of 
clear  human  eyes,  you  look  face  to  face  on 
the  very  figure  of  the  man.  Is  not. this 
verily  the  exact  record  of  those  clear 
Robertsonian  eyes,  and  seven  senses ;  en- 
tered accurately,  then  and  not  afterwards, 
on  the  ledger  of  the  memory  1  We  will 
hope  so  ;  who  can  but  hope  so  !  The  figure 
of  the  man  will,  at  all  events,  be  exact. 
Here  too  is  the  figure  of  his  library — the 
conversation,  if  any,  was  of  the  last  degree 
of  insignificance,  and  may  be  left  out,  or 
supplied  ad  libitum : 

"  He  introduced  me  to  his  library,  in  a  confined 
room,  with  a  very  small  window,  and  that  so  sha- 
ded by  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  as  to  admit  the 
least  portion  of  light  necessary  for  study.    The 
library  was  arranged  on  three  rows  of  shelves 
intending  acroaa  the  room,  and  might  have  con- 
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sisted  of  three  hundred  volumes.  There  were 
many  ponderous  books  on  law ;  a  few  on  the  in- 
ductive sciences ;  some  in  French  and  some  in 
Latin  upon  subjects  of  general  literature,  with 
Guclid's  Elements,  and  some  schoolboy  treatises 
on  algebra.  On  a  large  table  were  heaps 
of  law-papers  and  processes.  Several  folios 
bound  in  vellum  were  outspread  upon  it;  a 
lighted  candle  (though  placed  there  solely  with 
a  view  to  light  cigars)  lent  its  feeble  aid  to  illu- 
mine the  room ;  while  a  mate-cup  and  inkstand, 
both  of  silver,  stood  on  another  part  of  the  ta- 
ble. There  was  neither  carpet  nor  mat  on  the 
brick  floor ;  and  the  chairs  were  of  such  ancient 
fashion,  size,  and  weight,  that  it  required  a  con- 
siderable effort  to  move  them  from  one  spot  to 
another." 

Peculation,  malversation,  the  various 
forms  of  imbecility  and  voracious  dis- 
honesty went  their  due  course  in  the  gov- 
ernment offices  of  Assumpcion,  unrestrain- 
ed by  Francia,  and  unrestrainable  : — ^till,  as 
we  may  say,  it  reached  a  height ;  and,  like 
other  suppurations  and  diseased  concre- 
tions in  the  living  system,  had  to  hurst,  and 
take  itself  away.  To  the  eyes  of  Paraguay 
in  general,  it  had  become  clear  that  such  a 
reign  of  liberty  was  unendurable  ;  that 
some  new  revolution,  or  change  of  minis- 
try was  indispensable. 

Rengger  says  that  Francia  withdrew 
^'  more  than  once*'  to  his  chacra^  disgusted 
with  his  colleagues ;  who  always,  by  un- 
limited promises  and  protestations,  had  to 
flatter  him  back  again  ;  and  then  anew  dis- 
gusted him.  Francia  is  the  Consonant  of 
these  absurd '^  Vowels  ;*'  do  business  can 
go  on  without  Francia!  And  the  finances 
are  deranged,  insolvent ;  and  the  military, 
unpaid,  ineffective,  cannot  so  much  as  keep 
out  the  Indians ;  and  there  comes  trouble 
and  rumor  of  new  war  from  Buenos  Ayres 
— alas,  from  what  corner  of  the  great  con- 
tinent, come  there  other  than  troubles  and 
rumors  of  war  1  Patriot  generals  become 
traitor  generals  ;  get  themselves  ^^  shot  ia 
market-places  ^"  revolution  follows  revolu- 
tion. Artigas,  close  on  our  borders,  has 
begun  harrying  the  Banda  Oriental  with 
fire  and  sword ;  "  dictating  despatches 
from  cow-skulls."  Like  clouds  of  wolves 
— only  feller,  being  mounted  on  horseback, 
with  pikes — the  Indians  dart  in  on  us  ;  car- 
rying conflagration  and  dismay.  Paraguay 
must  get  itself  governed,  or  it  will  be 
worse  for  Paraguay  !  The  eyes  of  all  Par- 
aguay, we  can  well  fancy,  turn  to  the  one 
man  of  talent  they  have,  the  one  man  of 
veracity  they  have. 

In  1813  a  second  Congress  is  got  to- 
gether :  we  fancy  it  was  Francia^s  last  ad- 
kVice  10  xViQ  Govecnaient  sappuratioDi  when 
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il  flattered  him  back,  for  the  last  time,  to 

his  advice.  That  such  suppuration  do 

dh^oWe  itself,  and  a  new  Congress  be 
ntmtnoned  I  In  the  new  Congress,  the  Vo- 
taitf  are  voted  oiit ;  Franc ia  and  Fulgencio 
ire  G^med  joint  Consuls:  with  Franc  ia  for 
Consul^  and  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros  for 
Co9uur^cloak,  il  may  be  belter.  Don  FuK 
gcucto  rides  about  in  gorgeous  sash  and 
ipsuleitef:,  a  rich  man  and  horse-subduer; 
good  as  CoDsurs  cloak  ^ — but  why  should 
Sbe  real  Consul  have  a  cloak  I  Next  year 
ia  the  third  Congress,  Francia,  *^  by  insidi* 
oas  mauo'uifring,"  by  ^' favor  of  ihe  milita- 
ry," and,  indeed,  also  in  some  sort,  we  may 
ttv,  by  law  of  Nature — gels  himself  declared 
Dtctaior  :  "  for  three  years,'^  or  for  11  fe^ 
aiiy  in  these  circuntstances  mean  much  the 
nine.  This  was  in  1814.  Francia  never 
tssembled  any  Congress  more  ;  having  sto- 
lea  the  constitutional  palladiums,  and  insi- 
4ioasly  got  his  wicked  will  *  Of  a  Con- 
ftt«a  thut  compiled  constitutions  out  of 
Kotiio^  who  would  not  lament  such  a  desii- 
ay  1  This  Congress  should  have  met  again  ! 
It  wma  in  deed «  say  Rengger  and  ihe  Rob- 
eitiOttft  themselves,  such  a  Congress  as 
ftevermet  before  in  the  world  ;  a  Congress 
ilbieb  knew  not  its  right  hand  from  its  left ; 
vlkieb  drank  Infinite  rum  in  the  taverns; 
ttd  bad  one  wish,  that  of  gelling  on  horse- 
Weki  home  to  its  field*husbandry  and  part- 
rii|e-shooljng.  The  military  mostly  fa- 
fOf^d  Francia  ;  being  gained  over  by  him — 
tbf  tbief  of  constitutional  puUadiyms. 

With  Fraiicia's  entrance  on  the  govern- 
neat  as   Consul,  still  more  as  Dictalor^  a 
innprfiveraent,  it   is  granted  even  by 

get,  did  in  all  quarters  forthwith  show 

The      finances    were    husbanded, 

aeciiratcly  gathered ;    every  officitil 

on   ID   Parag  ay  had   to   bethink  him, 
Ib^in  doing  his  work,  instead  of  merely 

mg   to  do  it*     The   soldiers   Francia 
took  care  to  see   paid  and  drilled  ;  lo  see 
|rch,  with   real   death-shot  and  service, 
till!  Indians  or  other  enemies  showed 

i>frlvea.     Guardias^    guard 4)oyses,     at 
^rt  distances  were  established  along  the 

'^%  bonk  and  all  round  the  dangerous 
ftoiitjeni :  wherever  the  Indian  centaur- 
lYoop  ahowed  face,  an  alarm  cannon  went 
oC  *<td  •oldiera,  quickly  assembling,  with 
aeliiml  deoth^shoi  and  service,  were  upon 
(kwm*  These  wolf-hordes  had  to  vanish 
loio  the  hearta  of  their  deserts  again.     The 

boil  peace.  Neither  Artigas,  nor  any 
fire*brand9  and  war-plagues  ivhich 
distracting  South  America  from  side 
III  fiilr^  conid  get  across  the  border.  All 
•tgottation  or  iotorcomtnuning  with  Bue- 


nos Ayres,  or  with  any  of  these  war-dis- 
tracted countries,  was  peremptorily  waived. 
To  no  Congress  of  Lima,  General  Congress 
of  Panaoia^  or  other  general  or  particular 
congress,  wol^ld  Francia,  by  depuly  or  mes- 
sage, ofler  ifie  smallest  recognition.  All 
South  America  raging  and  ravening  like 
one  huge  dog-kennel  gone  rabid,  we  here 
in  Paraguay  have  peace,  and  cultivate  our 
tea-trees :  why  should  not  we  let  well 
alone  1  By  degrees,  one  thing  acting  on 
another,  and  this  ring  of  frontier -*  guard- 
houses*' being  already  erected  there,  a 
rigorous  sanitary  line,  impregnoble  as  brass, 
was  drawn  round  all  Paraguay  ;  no  commu- 
nication, import  or  export  trade  allowed, 
except  by  the  Dictator's  license,- — given  on 
payment  of  tlie  due  monies,  when  the  po- 
lilical  horizon  seemed  innocuous  ;  refiiscd 
when  otherwise.  The  Diciator*8  trade-li- 
censes were  a  considerable  branch  of  his 
revenues  J  his  entrance  dues,  somewhat 
onerous  to  the  foreijjn  merchant,  (think  ihe 
Messrs.  Robertson,)  were  another.  Para- 
guay stood  isolated ;  the  rabid  dog-kennel 
raging  round  it,  wide  as  South  America, 
but  kept  out  as  by  lock  and  key. 

These  were  vigorous  measures,  gradually 
coming  on  the  somnolent  Guacho  popula- 
tion !  It  seems,  meanwhile,  that,  even  after 
the  perpelaal  dictatorship,  and  onwards  to 
ihe  fifth  or  the  sixth  year  of  Francia^s  gov- 
ernment, there  was,  though  the  constiiu- 
tional  palladiums  were  stolen,  nothing  very 
special  to  complain  of.  Paraguay  had 
pe^ce  J  sat  under  its  lea-tree,  the  rabid 
dog-kennel,  Indians,  Arli-Tuenos,  and  other 
war*fi  re  brands,  all  shut  out  from  it.  But 
in  that  year,  1810,  the  second  year  of  ihe 
perpetual  diclatorship,  there  arose,  not  for 
the  first  time,  dim  indications  of  "^^  plots/' 
even  dangerous  plots  i  In  that  year  the 
fire-brand  Arligas  was  finally  quenched  j 
obliged  to  beg  a  lodging  even  of  Francia, 
his  enemy  i— and  got  it  hospitably,  though 
contemptuously  And  now  straightway 
there  advanced,  from  Ariigas*s  lost,  wasted 
country,  a  certain  General  Ramirez*  his 
rival  and  victor^  and  fellow-bandit  and  fire- 
brand. This  General  Ramirez  advanced 
up  to  OUT  very  frontier ;  first  wiih  oflers 
of  alliance ;  failing  that,  with  ofiers  of 
war ;  on  which  latter  offer  he  was  closed 
with,  was  cut  to  pieces;  and — a  letter  was 
found  about  him,  addressed  lo  Don  Fulgen- 
cio YegroB,  the  rich  Guacho  horseman  and 
Eji-Consul ;  which  arrested  all  ihe  facultiea 
of  Dr.  Francia's  most  iniense  intelligence, 
there  and  then  !  A  conspiracy,  with  Don 
Fulgencio  at  ihe  head  of  it  ;  conspiracy 
which  seems  the  widot-s]f tetti  \V^  V^wWt 
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one  investigates  it ;  which  has  been  brew- 
ing itself  ihese  **  two  years,"  and  now,  **  on 
Good-Friday  next,"  is  to  be  burst  out  ; 
starting  with  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Francia 
and  others,  whatever  it  may  close  with  '• 
Francia  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  in 
plots  !  He  looked,  watched,  investigated, 
till  he  got  ihe  exact  extent,  position,  na- 
ture, anu  structure  of  this  plot  fully  in  his 
eye;  and  then — why,  then  he  pounced  on 
it  like  a  glede-falcon,  like  a  fierce  condor, 
suddenly  from  the  invisible  blue  ;  struck 
beak  and  claws  into  the  very  heart  of  it, 
tore  it  into  small  fragments,  and  consumed 
it  on  the  s»pot.  It  is  Francia's  way  I  This 
was  the  last  plot^  though  not  the  first  plot, 
Francia  ever  heard  of  during  his  perpetual 
dictatorship. 

h  is,  as  we  find,  over  these  three  or  these 
two  years,  while  the  Fulgencio  plot  is  get- 
ting itself  pounced  upon  and  torn  in  pieces, 
that  the  **  reign  of  terror,''  properly  so 
called,  extends.  Over  these  three  or  these 
two  years  only, — though  the  "running 
shriek''  of  it  confuses  all  things  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  It  was  in  this  stern  period 
that  Francia  executed  above  forty  persons. 
Not  entirely  inexplicable  !  **  Par  Dios^  ye 
shall  not  conspire  against  me  ;  I  will  not 
allow  it.  The  career  of  freedom,  be  it 
known  to  all  men  and  Guachos,  is  not  yet 
begun  in  this  country  ;  I  am  still  only  cast- 
ing out  ihe  Seven  Devils.  My  lease  of 
Paraguay,  a  harder  one  than  your  stupidi- 
ties suppose,  is  for  lite;  the  contract  is, 
Thou  must  die  if  thy  lease  be  taken  from 
thee.  Aim  not  at  my  life,  ye  constiiu- 
tional  Guachos, — or  let  ii  be  a  diviner  man 
than  Don  Fulgencio  the  horse-subduer  that 
does  it.  By  heaven,  if  you  aim  at  my  life, 
I  will  bid  you  have  a  care  of  your  own  !*' 
He  executed  upwards  of  forty  persons, 
How  many  he  arrested,  flogged^  cross- 
questioned— for  he  is  an  inexorable  man  ! 
If  you  are  guilty,  or  suspected  of  guilt,  it 
will  go  ill  with  you  here.  Franc ia*s  arrest, 
carried  by  a  grenadier,  arrives  j  you  are  in 
strait  prison  5  you  are  in  Francia's  bodily 
presence  ;  those  sharp  St.  Dominic  eyes, 
that  diabolic  intellect,  prying  into  you, 
probing,  cross-questioning  you,  till  the  se- 
cret cannot  be  hid;  till  the  **  three  ball 
cartridges'*  are  handed  to  a  sentry  ; — and 
your  doom  is  Rhadamanthine  ! 

But  the  plots,  as  we  say,  having  ceased 
by  ihi*  rough  surgery,  it  would  appear  thai 
there  was,  for  ihe  next  twenty  years,  little 
or  no  more  of  it,  little  or  no  use  for  more. 
The  *'  reign  of  terror,"  one  begins  to  find, 

•  Reagger. 
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was  properly  a  rei^n  of  rigor  ;  which  would 

become  **  terrible''  enough  if  you  infringed 
the  rules  of  it»  but  which  was  peaceable 
otherwise,  regular  otherwise.  Let  this, 
amid  the  "  running  shriek,"  which  will  and 
should  run  its  full  length  in  such  circum* 
stances,  be  well  kept  in  mind. 

It  happened  too,  as  Rengger  tells  us,  in 
the  same  year,  (1820,  as  we  grope  and 
gather,)  that  a  visitation  of  locusts,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  destroyed  all  the  crops 
of  Paraguay ;  and  there  was  no  prospect 
hut  of  universal  dearth  or  famine.  The 
crops  are  done  ;  eaten  by  locusts ;  the 
summer  at  an  end  I  We  have  no  foreign 
trade,  or  next  to  none,  and  never  had  al- 
most any  ;  what  will  become  of  Paraguay 
and  its  Guachos  1  In  Guachos  is  no  hope, 
no  help:  but  in  a  Dionysius  of  theGuachost 
Dictator  Francia,  led  by  occult  French 
sciences  and  natural  sagacity,  nay,  driven 
by  necessity  Itself,  peremptorily  commands 
llie  farmers  throughout  all  Paraguay  to 
sow  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands  anew ; 
with  or  without  hope,  under  penalties ! 
The  result  was  a  moderately  good  harvest 
still :  the  result  was  a  discovery  that  two 
harvests  were,  every  year,  possible  in  Para- 
guay;  that  agriculture,  a  rigorous  Dictator 
presiding  over  it,  could  be  infinitely  im- 
proved there.*  As  Paraguay  has  abotit 
100,000  square  miles  of  territory  mostly 
fertile,  and  only  some  two  sottls  planted  on 
each  square  mile  thereof,  it  seemed  to  the 
Dictator  that  this,  and  not  foreign  trade, 
might  be  a  good  course  for  his  Paraguenos. 
This  accordingly,  and  not  foreign  trade,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  political  horizon, 
was  the  course  resolved  on  j  the  course 
persisted  in,  "  with  evident  advantages," 
says  Rengger  Thus,  one  thing  acting  on 
another,— domestic  plot,  hanging  on  Ani* 
gas's  country  from  without ;  and  locust 
swarms  with  improvement  of  husbandry  in 
the  interior:  and  those  guard-houses  all  al- 
ready there,  along  the  frontier, — Paraguay 
canie  more  and  more  to  be  hermetically 
closed  ;  and  Francia  reigned  over  it,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  rigorous  DionysiuEi 
q[  Paraguay,  without  foreign  intercourse, 
or  with  such  only  as  seemed  good  to  Fran* 
cia. 

How  the  Dictator,  now  secure  in  po«< 
session,  did  manage  this  huge  Paraguay, 
which,  by  strange  **  insidious"  and  other 
means,  had  fallen  in  life-lease  to  him,  and 
was  his  to  ^o  the  best  he  could  with,  it 
were  interesting  to  know.  What  the  mean* 
ing  of  him,  the  result  of  him,  actually  was! 

•  Reiigger,1l7,  Ac. 


Ooc  dciiderates  some  Biography  of  Fran- 
eitt  by  a  native  ! — Meanwhile^  rn  the  ^^^sh- 
liffijc^e  BritfwtchsiV*  of  Herr  Professor 
Saoeneigt  a  work  nut  yet  linown  in  Eng- 
biid«  nor  treating  specially  of  this  stibject, 
we  find,  ficaiierctl  at  distant  intervals,  a  re- 
sark  or  two  which  may  be  worth  Irarisla- 
ling.  Professor  Sauerlcig,  an  open  sool, 
looletng  with  clear  eye  and  large  recog- 
nixtng  iic«rt  oi'er  all  accessible  quarters  of 
Um:  world,  has  casta  sharp  sun-glance  here 
i»d  ibere  into  Dr«  Franc ia  too.  These  few 
pbilofophical  remarks  of  his,  and  then  a  few 
aMcdotcs  gleaned  elsewhere,  such  as  the 
harreii  ground  yields,  mu^t  comprise  what 
OMlTe  we  have  to  say  of  Franc  ia, 

=  Pfty,^  exclaims  Sauerteig  once,  "  tliat  a  na- 
liaB  eaniiot  relbrm  itself,  ae  the  English  are 
Mir  ITTiUff  to  do,  by  what  their  newspapers  call 
^UtaweiMloufl  cheers !'  Alas,  it  cannot  be  done. 
EilbflS  ifl  not  joyous,  but  grievous ;  no  single 
aMBi  oan  refbrni  himeelf  without  stern  sui^'cring 
aai  aiero  working ;  bow  much  less  can  a  nation 
^  8i*cu  The  serpent  sheds  not  his  old  skin 
amlMKit  nietv  disconsolateness ;  he  is  not  happy, 
hai  mt^emble  I  In  the  WateT-curtt  itsell^  do  you 
wtAni  steeped  for  months  \  washed  to  tlie  heart 
inaiiiBeotal  drenchings  ;  and,  like  Job,  are  made 
yotir  day?  Reformincr  ofa  nation  is  a 
boasnesfi  1  Thus,  too,  Medea,  when  she 
%  young  again,  was  wont  {du  Hittu 
mdtS  lo  hew  them  in  pieces  with  meat  axes; 
iJlcffi  into  caldrons,  and  boil  them  for  a 
kttftli  of  time.  How  much  handier  could  they 
luive  done  it  by  '  trt-niendous  cheers* 
P 
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IB  A  ^rop  of  surgical  antiseptic  liquid, 
[  fby  the  nenign  Powers,  as  I  lancy  I)  into 
brutal  corrupiions  j  very  sharp,  very 
•   enough,  this  tawny  lyranooye 
.  Fiti'  ijti  inierior  of  the  Soutli  Ameri 

eaocofiiii  Lui,— ut%  loo,  is  one  of  the  elemcnla  of 
liie  niuid    Piienomttion   there.     A  nionslruus 
mmimxm    process    taking    place ;— monstrous, 
it  boa<muttTictor  (he  is  of  lengtli  from 
to  pLit>iin>nia)  shtnlding  his  old  skin; 
\  eotllir^  ij  itself  chopped  lo  pieces, 

ifid  lii>iied  ir  irjea  caldron,  to  become 

rfaiag  agmiri,  unable  to  manage  it  by  <  ircmen- 
imm  dveera*  alone  !'^ 
VWhat  they  say  about  '  love  of  power' 
■Moota  to  little.  Power  ?  Love  of  *  power' 
Aercly  tit  cnAke  dunkics  come  and  go  for  you  is 
a^kw,*  1  thould  think,  which  enters  only  into 
(ba  n^aiia  of  persons  In  a  very  infantine  state  I 
A  fTtMPTD  nuui,  like  this  Dr.  Franc  ia,  who  wants 
Mlbifig  HA  1  am  mtsured,  but  tl^ree  cigars  daily, 
ioipor  I  four  ounces  of  butchers*  meal 

villi  Ih^  ) :  the  whole  world  and  its  uni- 

lal  i«iki«^«,  ui^^ing  constant  thought  of  the  mat- 
tlTi  CAll  do  ooUtiog  for  him  but  that  only.  That 
^  tinokdy  iiaa,  and  has  had  always;  why 
i^Hild  he*  OOi  lieklg  a  minor,  love  flunkey  *■  pow- 
irf    Eiel^^viea  to  ace  you  about  him,  wtdi  your 


flunkey  promplitudeg,  with  your  grimaces,  adu- 
lations, and  sham-loyalty  ?  Vou  are  eo  beauti- 
ful, a  daily  and  hourfy  feast  to  the  eye  and  fouI  7 
Ye  unfortunates,  iVoni  his  heart  rises  one  prayer, 
That  the  la^t  created  fiuiikey  had  vanished  Irom 
this  universe,  never  to  appear  more  1 

*'  And  yet  truly  a  man  doep  tend,  and  must, 
under  frightful  penalties  perpetually  tend,  to  he 
kin^  of  his  world  ;  to  stand  in  his  world  as  what 
he  is,  a  centre  of  liglit  and  order,  not  of  dark- 
ness and  contusion.  A  man  loves  power  :  yes, 
if  he  see  disorder  his  eternal  enemy  rampant 
about  him,  he  does  love  to  see  said  enemy  in  the 
way  of  being  conquered  ;  he  can  have  no  rest 
till  ttiat  come  to  pass  !  Your  Mahomet  cannot 
bear  a  rent  cloak,  but  clouts  it  with  his  own 
hands ;  how  much  more  a  rent  country,  a  rem 
world.  He  has  to  imprint  the  image  ol  his  own 
veracity  upon  the  world,  and  shall,  and  must, 
and  will  do  it,  more  or  less:  it  is  at  his  peril  if 
he  neglect  any  great  or  any  small  possibility  he 
may  have  of  this,  Francja*s  inner  flame  is  but 
a  meagre,  blue^burning  one :  let  him  irradiate 
midnight  Paraguay  with  it,  such  oa  it  is." 


"  Nay,  on  the  whole,  how  cunning  is  Nature 
in  getting  her  farms  leased  I  Is  it  not  a  blessing 
this  Paraguay  can  get  the  one  veracious  man  it 
has,  to  take  lease  of  it  in  Iheee  sad  circum- 
stances ?  His  farm  profits,  and  whole  wages,  it 
wouJd  seem,  amount  only  to  what  is  called 
^  Nothing  and  find  yourseh  1^  Spartan  food  and 
lodging,  solitude,  two  cigars,  and  a  cup  of  mate 
daify,  he  already  had.'' 

Truly,  it  would  seem^  as  Saue^tei^■  re- 
marks, Dictator  Francia  had  not  a  very 
joyous  existence  of  it,  in  this  his  life-lease 
of  Paraguay  !  Casiing  out  of  Seven  Devils 
from  a  Guacho  population  is  not  joyous  at 
all  5  both  exorcist  and  exorcised  find  it  sor- 
rowful !  Meanwhile,  it  does  appear,  there 
was  some  improvement  inade  :  no  veritable 
labor,  not  even  a  Dr.  Francia^s,  is  in  vain. 

Of  Francia's  improvements  there  might 
as  much  be  said  as  of  his  cruelties  or 
rigors  j  for,  indeed,  at  bottom,  the  one  was 
in  proportion  lo  the  other.  Be  improved 
agriculture — not  two  ears  of  corn  where 
one  only  grew,  but  two  harvests  of  corn, 
as  we  have  seen  \  He  inlrodaced  schools, 
"  boarding-ischools,'*  **  elementary  schools/' 
and  others,  on  which  Rengger  has  a  chap^ 
ter  J  everywhere  he  promoted  education, 
as  he  could;  repressed  superstition  as  he 
could.  Strict  justice  between  man  and 
man  was  enforced  in  his  law-courts:  he 
himself  would  accept  no  gift,  not  even  a 
trifle,  in  any  case  whatever.  Rengger,  on 
packing  up  for  departure,  had  left  in  hia 
hands,  not  from  forgeifnlness,  a  Print  of 
Napoleon  ;  worth  some  shillings  in  Europep 
but  invaluable  in  Paraguay,  where  Francia, 
who  admired  this  hero  much,  had  hitherto 
seen  no  likenesa  of  him  but  a  NvitiEvWt^ 
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caricature.  Francia  sent  an  express  after 
Rengger,  to  ask  what  the  value  of  the  Print 
was.  No  value;  M.  Rengger  could  not 
8el)  Prints ;  it  was  much  at  hb  Excellency's 
eervice.  His  Excellency  straightway  re- 
tu  ned  it.  An  exact,  decisive  man  !  Pec- 
ulation, idleness^  inefTectuality^had  to  cease 
in  all  the  public  otfices  of  Paraguay.  So 
far  as  lay  in  Francia,  no  public  and  no  pri- 
vate man  in  Paraifuay  was  allowed  to  slur 
his  work  ;  all  nuhlic  and  all  private  mer),  so 
far  as  lay  in  Franc ia,  were  forced  to  do 
their  work  or  die!  VVe  might  define  him 
as  the  born  enemy  of  quacks ;  one  who 
has  from  Nature  a  heart-hatred  of  w;2 ve- 
racity in  man  or  in  thing,  wheresoever 
he  see^  it.  Of  persons  who  do  not 
speak  the  truth,  and  do  not  act  the 
truth,,  he  has  n  kind  of  diabolic-divine  im- 
patience :  they  had  better  disappear  out 
of  his  neighborhoods  Poor  Francia;  his 
light  was  but  a  very  sulphurous,  meagre, 
bU*e-burning  one  j  but  he  irradiated  Para- 
guay wiih  it  {as  our  Professor  says)  the 
best  he  could. 

That  be  had  to  maintain  himself  a/iVe  all 
the  while,  and  would  suffer  no  man  to  glance 
conlradiflion  at  him,  but  instantaneously 
repressed  all  such  :  this  too  we  need  no 
ghost  to  tell  us  ;  this  lay  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  His  lease  of  Paraguay  was  a 
/t/f'lease.  He  had  his  *^  three-hall  cart- 
rid  ijes"  ready  for  whatever  man  be  foand 
niming  at  his  life.  He  had  frightful  prisons. 
He  had  Tevego  far  up  among  the  wastes^  a 
kind  of  Paraguay  Siberia,  to  which  unruly 
persons,  not  yet  got  the  length  of  shoot* 
ing,  were  relegated.  The  main  exiles, 
Re  Jigger  says,  were  drunken  mulattoes  and 
the  class  called  unfortunate-females.  They 
lived  miserably  there  j  became  a  sadder,  and 
perhaps  a  wiser,  body  of  mulattoes  and  un- 
fortunate-females. 

But  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
Reverend  Manual  Perez  as  he  preaches, 
'*  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  at  As- 
aumpcion,  on  the  '20ih  of  October,  1840,*- 
in  a  tone  somewhat  nasal,  yet  tnist worthy 
withal.  His  Funeral  Discourse,  translated 
inlo  a  kind  of  English,  presents  itself  still 
audible  in  the  **Argentine  News"  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  No.  813,  \V e  select  some  passages  ; 
studying  to  abate  the  nasal  tone  a  little  j 
lo  reduce,  if  possible,  the  Argentine  Eng- 
lish under  the  law  of  grammar,  h  is  the 
worst  translation  in  the  world,  and  does 
poor  Manuel  Perez  one  knows  not  what 
injustice.  This  Funeral  DiBcourse  has 
**  much  surprised"  the  Able  Editor,  it 
seems; — has  led  him  perhaps  to  ask,  or  be 
readier  for  asking,  Whether  all  that  con- 


fused loud  litanying  about  **  reign  of  ter- 
ror,** nnd  so  forth,  was  not  possibly  of  a 
rather  long-eared  nature  1 

'*  Amid  the  convolsions  of  revolution/*  says 
the  Reverend  Manuel,  "the Lord,  looking^ down 
with  pity  on  Paruguay,  raieed  up  Don  Jose 
Gaspar  t'rancia  for  its  deliverance.  And  ttkefL 
in  \h^  words  of  my  text,  the  children  of  Iti^au 
cried  unto  the  Lord^  the  fjnrri  rahed  up  a  c/e- 
tiverer  to  the  children  of  hrael,  who  dditered 
them.'' 

"  What  measures  did  not  his  Excellency  de- 
vUe,  what  labors  undergo,  lo  prcscr\^e  peace 
in  the  Republic  at  home,  and  place  it  In  an  atti- 
lude  to  command  respect  from  abroad  I  His 
Hrst  care  was  directed  lo  obtain  eupplies  of 
arms,  and  to  disciplirje  eokh'ers?.  To  all  that 
would  import  arms  he  held  out  the  inducement 
of  exemption  from  duty,  and  the  permispion  to 
exuf>rt  in  return  whatever  produce  they  prcler- 
red.  An  abundant  supply  of  excellent  arms 
was,  by  these  means,  obtained.  I  am  lost  in 
wonder  !o  think  bow  this  great  man  could  at- 
tend to  Fuch  i\  multiplicitj^  of  things!  Heap- 
plied  himself  to  study  of  trie  military  art;  and. 
in  a  short  time  taught  the  exercise,  and  directed 
military  evolutions  like  the  ekilfullest  veteran. 
Often  nave  I  seen  his  Excellency  go  up  to  a  re- 
cnuU  and  show  hini  by  example  how  to  take 
aim  at  the  target  Could  any  Paragueno  think 
it  other  than  honorable  to  carry  a  musket  when 
his  Dictator  taught  him  how  to  manage  it? 
The  cavalry-exerciae  too,  though  it  seems  to 
require  a  man  at  once  robust  and  experienced 
in  horflenmnship,  his  Excellency  as  yoy  know 
did  himself  skiperintend  ;  at  tJ^ie  head  of  his 
squadrons  he  charged  and  manceuvred,  as  if  bred 
to  it;  and  directed  them  with  an  energy  and 
vigor  which  infused  his  own  martial  spirit  into 
ihese  troops.*' 

*'Whnt  evils  do  not  the  people  snfier  from 
highwaymen  I"  exclaims  hie  Reverence^  a  little 
farther  on;  "violence,  plunder,  murder,  arc 
crimes  familiar  to  these  malefactors.  The  in- 
accessible mountains  and  wide  deserts  in  this 
Repuhhc  seemed  lo  offer  impunity  to  such  men. 
Our  Dictator  succeeded  in  Btriking  such  a  terror 
into  them  that  they  entirely  disappeared,  seek- 
ing safety  in  a  change  of  life.  His  Excellency 
saw  that  the  manner  of  indicting  the  punish- 
ment was  more  efficacious  than  even  the  punish- 
ment itself;  and  on  ibis  principle  he  acted. 
Whenever  a  robber  could  be  seized,  he  was  led 
to  the  nearest  guard-house  {Gnardta);  a  sum* 
mary  trial  took  place  j  and,  elraighlway,  so 
i^oon  as  he  had  made  confession,  he  ws>is  shot. 
These  means  proved  efteclual.  Ere  long  the 
Republic  was  in  such  security,  that,  we  may 
say,  a  child  mi^ht  have  iravcHcd  from  the  Uru- 
guay to  the  Parana  without  other  protection 
than  the  dread  which  the  Supreme  Dictator 
had  inspired."— This  is  saying  something,  yotir 
Reverence ! 

*'  But  what  is  all  this  compared  to  the  demon 
of  anarchy.  Oh!"  exclaims  his  simple  Rever- 
ence, *'  Oh,  my  friends,  would  I  had  the  mfent 
to  paint  to  you  the  miseries  of  a  peopti-  fli  n  |';ill 
into  anarchy  1     And  was  not  our  1 :  *n 

the  very  eve  of  this !    Yea,  breUjren  ijc- 
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llored  hit  Excellency  to  be  prompt ;  to  smother 
cficmy  in  his  cradle!  He  did  so.  He 
ni  ihc  leaders;  brought  to  bu mm ary  trial, 
were  corivicled  of  hi^J:!!  treason  figaiiiBt  the 
iitr\'.  What  a  Ftrugwlc  now,  lor  his  Ex  eel - 
y,}»etwcen  the  law  of  duty,  and  the  voice  of 
fWl'ng**^  if  feeling  to  any  exient  there  were! 
*•!,*'  cxclaimB  hie  Reverence,  *' j\m  confident 
that  had  tiie  doom  of  imprisonment  on  thoee 
persona  seemed  i^ufficient  Tot  the  Plate's  peace, 
fill  Excellency  never  would  have  oriicred  tlieir 
ftfriUionJ*^  It  was  unavoidable;  nor  waa  it 
•  ;  it  was  done  !  ''  Brethren,  should  not 
♦%  Wsl  it  be  a  prafanation  of  the  sacred 
jocc   i    r  jpy,  if  I  seem  to  approve  pan- 

fQlDcry  in  opposition  to  the  mlMnesf? 

of  the  Gv,^pv.;  Bretlirea,  no.  God  himself 
approved  the  conduct  oi'  Solomon  in  putting 
'  '^  Jtod  Adonijah  to  death."  Life  is  eacred, 
hl«  Reverence^  but  there  is  something 
«acred  still:  woe  to  him  who  does  Got 
loow  tbnt  withal  I 

Alas,  your  Reverence?,  Paraguay  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  aboiishingf  capital  punish* 
mriit,  then  1  But  indeed  neither  has  Na* 
tcre,  ttiiywhere  that  I  hear  of,  yet  succeed- 
ed in  abolishing  it.  Act  with  the  due 
iegT«e  of  perversity,  you  are  sure  enough 
of  being  violently  put  to  death,  in  hospital 
highway , — by   dyspepsia,   delirium  tre- 

or  strtck  through  by  the  kindled  rage 

•f  your  fellow-men  !  What  can  the  friend 
4f  tmotanily  do  1 — Twaddle  in  Exeter-hall 
or  ebiewbore,  *'till  he  become  a  bore  to 
ot,**  and  perhaps  worse  t  An  advocate  in 
ArrM  once  gave  up  a  good  judicial  ap- 
^intiiietit,  and  retired  into  frugality  and 
jifffacy,  rather  than  doom  one  culprit  to 
£o  fey  I«ir»  The  name  of  this  advocate, 
ttlas  mark  it  well,  was  Maximilien  Robes- 
pitrre*  There  src  sweet  kinds  of  twaddle 
ihlf  hare  a  deadly  virulence  of  poison  coti* 
in  them ;  like  the  sw^eetness  of 
•  of  lead*  Were  it  not  better  to  make 
jaifliwa,  think  you,  and  then  execute  them 
Hjietty, — as  the  gods  still  dol 

*tfi>  EjM^ellency  next  directed  his  attention 
lie  slate  from  another  clasi*  of  ene- 
^Perez  in  the  Incarnation  Church  j 
iiing  tax-gatherers,  namely.     Vigi- 
htx'.  I  fig  their  frauds,  he  made  them  re- 

iaiiS  irjr  rifl  past,  and  look  prccautionp 

t^llPS  lU  future  ;    all  Ihcir  accounts 

ao«  Id  h^  iiiinijtd  in,  for  his  examination^  once 
mmffwguJ* 

•Tlir  ^'•^*^''*  ^f  hia  Excellency  %vhen  he  deli- 
ooed  •  -■  for  the  Bu]>ply  of  the  public; 

dial  pro.., ijiinute  counting  of  things  appa- 

mcly  tmirorihy  of  his  attention,— had  its  origin 
a  iia  •rimi*  motive,  T  believe  that  he  did  bo. 
km  firah  nee  in  the  individuals 

ittelf   I-  purpose,   dian  from 

•  ^tmrte  14>  i  With  what  delicacy  they 

Aoylil  pro<^  '  ncc  likewise  his  ways,  lu 
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scrupulously  examining  every  piece  of  artizans* 
workmanship.'' 

'^Republic  of  Paraguay,  how  art  thou  in- 
debted to  the  toils,  the  vigils,  and  cares  ol'  our 
Perpetual  Dictator!  It  seemed  as  if  this  ex- 
traordinary man  were  endowed  with  ubiquity, 
to  atlend  to  all  ihy  wants  ami  exigences.  Whilst 
in  hia  closet,  he  was  ira verging  thy  fronliers  to 
place  thee  in  an  attitude  of  security.  What  de- 
vastation did  not  those  inroads  of  Indians  from 
the  Chaco  occasion  to  the  inhabitanis  of  Rio- 
Abajo  1  Ever  and  anon  there  reached  Assump- 
cion.  tidings  of  the  terror  and  afllich'on  cawpcd 
by  Ihcir  incuretons.  Which  of  us  hojied  that 
evils  so  wide-spread,  ravages  so  appalling, 
could  be  counteracted  1  Our  Dictator,  nevei- 
thclees,  did  devise  effectuai  ways  of  securing 
that  part  of  the  Republic. 

*'I*our  respectable  fortfcssps  with  competent 
gnrriFons  have  been  the  impregnable  barrier 
which  has  restrained  the  irruptions  of  tho^e  fe- 
rocious Savages.  Inhabitants  of  Rio-Abajo  ! 
rest  tranquil  in  your  homes;  you  are  a  portion 
of  the  people  whom  the  Lord  confided  lo  the 
care  of  our  Dictator;  you  are  Kale." 

**The  precautions  and  wise  measures  he 
adapted  lo  repel  force,  nnd  drive  back  the  Sav- 
atfes  to  the  north  of  the  Republic  ;  the  fortresses 
of  Climpo,  of  San  Carlos  de  /\pa,  placed  on  the 
best  footing  for  defence  ;  the  orders  and  inetruc- 
lione  furnished  to  the  Villa  dc  In  Concepcion.^ 
secured  that  quarter  of  the  republic  under  attack 
from  oil 

^' The  great  wall,  ditch,  and  fortrcfisi.  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Parand  j  the  force  and 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  troops  distributed 
over  the  interior  in  the  south  of  our  Republic, 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  its  enemies  in 
that  quarter.^* 

^*  The  beauty^  the  symmelry.  and  good  taste 
displayed  in  the  building  of  cities  convey  un  ad- 
vantageous idea  of  their  inliabitanls,'*  continues 
Perez:  *-Thusthouirht  Oaraclacus,  King"  of  the 
Angles," — thus  think  most  persons !  ^*  His  Ex- 
cellency, glancing  at  the  condiiion  of  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  sasv  a  city  in  disorder  and  with- 
out police  J  streets  without  regularit}',  houses 
built  according  to  the  caprice  of  their  owners." 

But  enough,  0,  Perez;  for  it  becomes 
too  nasal  I  Perez,  with  a  confident  face, 
asks  in  fine,  Whether  all  these  things  do 
not  clearly  prove  to  men  nnd  Gnachos  of 
sense,  that  Dictator  Francia  was  **  the  de- 
liverer whom  the  Lord  raised  up  to  deliver 
Paraguay  from  its  enemies  T* — Truly,  O 
Perez,  the  benefits  of  him  seem  to  have 
been  considerable.  Undoubtedly  a  man 
"  sent  by  Heaven,^* — as  all  of  ua  are  I  Nay, 
it  may  be,  the  benefit  of  him  is  not  evem 
yet  exhausted,  even  yet  entirely  become 
visible.  Who  knows  but,  in  unborn  centu- 
ries, Parag-iieno  men  will  look  back  to  their 
lean  iron  Francia^  as  men  do  in  such  cases 
to  the  one  veracious  person,  and  institute 
considerations !  Oliver  Cromwell,  dead 
two  hundred  years,  does  yel  s^«^k\  "cia.'i^ 
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perhaps  now  first  begins  to  speak.  The 
raeanin^  and  meanings  of  the  one  true 
man,  never  so  lean  and  litiuted,  starting  np 
direct  from  Waltire's  heal,  in  this  bewil- 
dered Guacho  world,  gone  far  away  from 
Nature,  are  endless  \ 

The  Messrs*  Robertson  are  very  merry 
on  this  attempt  of  Francia's  to  rebuild  on  a 
better  plan  the  City  of  Assumpcion,  The 
City  of  Assumpcion,  full  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion and  ^'permanent  hedges,  the  deposits 
of  nuisance  and  vermin,"*  has  no  pave- 
ment, no  straightness  of  streets  ;  the  sandy 
thoroughfare  in  some  quarters  is  torn  by 
the  rain  into  gullies,  impassable  with  con- 
venience to  any  animal  but  a  kan;|aroo. 
Francia,  after  meditation,  decides  on  bfiving 
it  remodelled,  paved,  straightened, — irra- 
diated with  the  image  of  the  one  regular 
man.  Kobertson  laughs  to  see  a  Dictator, 
sovereign  ruler,  stracldling  about,  "  taking 
observations  with  his  theodolite/'  and  so 
forth  :  0  Robertson,  if  there  was  no  other 
man  that  conld  observe  with  a  theodolite! 
Nay,  it  seems  furthefi  the  iroprovement  of 
Assumpcion  was  attended,  once  more,  with 
the  dreadfullest  tyrannies:  peaceable  citi- 
zens dreaming  no  barm,  no  active  harm  to 
any  sou!,  but  mere  peaceable  passive  dirt 
and  irregularity  to  all  souls,  were  ordered 
to  pull  down  their  houses,  which  happened 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  streets  ;  forced 
(under  rustle  of  the  gallows)  to  draw  their 
purses,  and  rebuild  them  elsewhere !  It  is 
horrible.  Nay,  they  said,  Francia's  true 
aim  in  these  improvements,  in  this  cutting 
down  of  the  luxuriant  "  cross  hedges"  and 
architectural  mont^trosiiies,  was  merely  to 
save  himself  from  being  shot,  from  under 
cover,  as  he  rode  through  the  place<  It 
may  be  so  ;  but  Aasumpcion  is  now  an  im- 
proved paved  city,  much  squarer  in  the 
corners  (and  with  the  planned  capacit}^,  it 
seems,  of  growing  ever  squarerf) ;  passable 
with  convenience  not  to  kangaroos  only, 
but  to  wooden  bullock-carts  and  all  vehi- 
cles and  animals. 

Indeed  our  Messrs.  Robertson  find  some- 
thing comic  as  well  as  tragic  in  Dictator 
Froncia  5  and  enliven  their  running  shriek, 
all  through  this  **  Reign  of  Terror,"  with  a 
pleasant  vein  of  conventional  satire.  One 
evening,  for  example,  a  Robertson  being 
about  to  leave  Paraguay  for  England^  and 
iiaving  waited  upon  Francia  to  make  the 
parting  compliments,  Francia,  to  the  Rob- 
ertson's extreme  astonishment,  orders  in  a 
large  bale  of  goods,  orders  them  to  be 
opened  on  the  table  there  :  Tobacco,  pon- 
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cbo-clolh,  and  other  produce  of  the  conn- 
try,  all  of  first-rate  quality,  and  with  the 
prices  ticketed.  These  goods  this  aston- 
ished Robertson  is  to  carry  to  the  **  Bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,**  and  there  to  say, 
in  such  fashion  and  phraseolocry  as  a  native 
may  know  to  be  suitable:  **  IMr.  Speaker^ — 
Dr.  Francia  is  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  a 
country  of  tropical  fertility,  and  100|000 
square  miles  in  extent,  producing  these 
commodities,  at  these  prices.  With  near- 
ly all  foreign  nations  he  declines  altogeth- 
er to  trade  ;  but  with  the  English,  such  is 
bis  notion  of  them,  he  is  wiOioi  and  desir- 
ous to  trade.  These  are  his  commodities, 
in  endless  quantity  ^  of  this  quality,  at  these 
prices.  He  wants  arms,  for  his  part* 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Speaker  V^  Sure 
enough,  our  Robertson  arriving  at  the 
"  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons"  with 
such  a  message,  would  have  cut  an  origi- 
nal figure!  Not  to  the  *' House  of  Com- 
mons,^* was  this  message  properly  address- 
ed j  but  to  the  English  Nation;  which 
Francia,  idiot-like,  stipposed  to  be  somehow 
represented,  and  made  accessible  and  ad- 
dressable in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
woB  a  strang^e  imbecility  in  any  Dictator  I 
The  Robertson,  w^e  find  accordingly,  did 
no£  take  this  bale  of  goods  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  j  nay^  what  was  far 
worse,  be  did  not,  owing  to  accidents,  go  to 
England  at  all,  or  bring  any  arms  back  to 
Francia  at  all :  hence,  indeed,  Francia's  un- 
reasonable detestation  of  him,  hardly  to  be 
restrained  within  the  bounds  of  common 
politeness  !  A  man  who  said  he  would  do, 
and  then  did  not  do,  was  at  no  time  a  kind 
of  man  admirable  to  Francia,  Large  sec- 
lions  of  this  "  Reign  of  Terror"  are  a  sort 
of  unmusical  sonata,  or  free  duet  with  varia- 
tions, to  this  text:  ^^  How  unadmirable  a 
hide-merchant  that  does  not  keep  his 
word  1" — **  How  censurable,  not  to  say  ri- 
diculoiis  and  imbecile,  the  want  of  commoii 
politeness  in  a  Dictator!" 

Francia  was  a  man  that  liked  perform- 
ance: and  sham  performance,  in  Paraguay 
as  elsewhere,  was  a  thing  loo  universal* 
What  a  time  of  it  had  this  strict  man  with 
w/ireal  performers,  imaginary  workmen, 
public  and  private,  cleric  and  laic  I  Ye 
Guachos^ — it  is  no  child^s  play,  casting  out 
those  Seven  Devils  from  you  ! 

Monastic  or  other  entirely  slumberous 
church-establishments  could  expect  no 
great  favor  from  Francia*  Such  of  ihem 
as  seemed  incurable,  entirely  slumberous^ 
he,  somewhat  roughly,  shook  awake,  f^ome* 
what  sternly  ordered  to  begone*  D<bou(^ 
canailh  faintarUt^  as  his  prophet  Raynal 
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DHcvt :  aux  champs^  avct  a(elier$  / 
Gin  I  have  yau  sit  here,  drtminnr  old  metre 
thfOQfh  |-our  tiose ;  your  bean  asleep  in 
mere  gltittouy^  tLe  while  ;  and  all  Paraguay 
%  %iildrfnes5,  or  nearly  fo — ihe  Heaven's 
Uetted  sunshine  growing:  mere  tangle r,  li- 
WBm%,  yellow- fevers,  ratiles^nttkes,  and  ja- 
^■rs  on  it  1  Up,  f-wift,  to  work — or  mark 
ikis  governmental  horsewhips  what  the  crack 
of  it  is,  what  the  cut  of  it  is  like  to  be ! — 
lactirnble,  for  one  class,  seemed  archhi&h- 
aps,  bishops,  and  such  Ijke  j  g^iven  merely 
10  «  »ham-warfare  againsi  exiinct  devils. 
At  the  crack  of  Francia's  terrible  whip  they 
went*  dreading  what  the  cut  of  ii  might  be. 
A  cheap  worship  in  Paraguay,  according  to 
the  humor  of  the  people,  Francia  left ;  on 
eoridition  that  it  did  no  miscliief.  Wood- 
en mints  and  the  like  ware,  he  also  left  sit- 
ting' in  their  niches  :  no  new  ones,  even  on 
fohcitntion,  would  he  give  a  doit  to  buy. 
Being  petitioned  to  provide  a  new  patron 
fdioi  for  one  of  his  new  fortifications  once, 
be  made  this  answer :  "  0  people  of  Para- 
r«ay,  how  long  will  you  continue  idiots! 
While  1  was  a  Catholic  I  thought  as  you 
do:  but  1  now  see  there  are  no  saints  bnt 
good  cannons  that  will  guard  our  fron- 
tiers!"* This  al^o  is  noiew^orthy.  He  in* 
paired  of  the  two  Swiss  surgeons,  wbat 
icir  religion  was  ;  and  then  added,  **  Be  of 
•hat  religion  you  like,  berc:  Christians, 
JfWP,  SI  iis»ulmftn<^~-bul  don't  be  Atheists.** 
Eqoel  trouble  had  Francia  with  his  iaic 
wofkerfi,  and  indeed  with  all  manner  of 
v^rfiters ;  for  it  is  in  Paraguay  as  else- 
viere,  like  priest  like  people.  Francia  had 
fitcn^ive  barrack-building^,  nay  city-build- 
uift  (as  we  have  seen),  arm-furnishings; 
ismenstlics  of  work  going  on,  and  his 
voffrmen  had  in  general  a  tendency  to  be 
imtginiiry.  He  could  gel  no  work  out  of 
diem;  only  a  more  or  less  deceptive  simih- 
todt  of  work  I  Masons  so  called,  btiilders 
•f  iionfteii,  did  not  build,  but  merely  seem 
Kibsild  ;  their  walls  would  not  bear  weath> 
tr;  yiand  on  their  bases  in  high  winds. — 
HiM^tT^n^yofs,  in  nil  conceivable  kinds, 
m   -  'y  marketed,  **  which  were  never 

»/  iive,  but  only  to  be  sold  T'     For 

t  icsffih  nf  time  Franeia*s  rigbteous  soul 
Uro^led  toref  yet  unoxplosively  with  the 
9ro|Mrfi«ilies  of  these  unfortunate  men* 
By  r.>i...L#.^  by  remonstrance,  enconrage- 
»<  of  reward,  and  every  vigilance, 

•^i  r.]tM  ,  he  strove  to  convince  them  that 
it  m%%  unfortunate  for  a  Son  of  Adam  to  be 
•ft  imai^iiiary  workman  ;  that  every  Son  of 
A^ani  liad  better  make  razors  which  wtrt 
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meant  to  shave.  In  vain,  all  in  vain  1  At 
length,  Francia  lost  patience  with  tbem. 
**  Tliou  wretched  Fraction,  wilt  ihou  be  tlie 
ninth  part  even  of  a  tailor!  Does  it  be- 
seem tliee  to  weave  cloth  of  deviTs^dusit 
nsfead  of  true  wool ;  and  cut  and  &cw  it 
as  if  thou  w^ert  not  a  tailor,  but  the  fraction 
of  a  very  tailor  !  I  cannot  endure  every 
thing  !^'  Francia,  in  despair  erected  his 
*^  Workman*s  Gallows/'  Yes,  that  institu- 
tion of  the  countr^^  did  actualty  exist  in 
Paraguay  ;  men  and  workmen  saw^  it  with 
eyes,  A  most  remarkable,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  unbeneficial  institution  of  soci- 
ety there.  Robertson  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing scene  with  the  Belt-maker  of  Assump- 
ctoo  J  which,  be  it  literal,  or  in  pan  pnciic, 
does,  no  doubt  of  it,  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature  in  at»  altogether  true,  and  surely  in 
a  very  surprising  manner  : 

*'  In  came,  one  afternoon,  a  poor  shoemaker, 
wilh  a  couple  of  grenadiers*  bc!tF,  neither  ac- 
coPil in g  lo  the  fancy  of  the  Dictator.  *  Senti- 
nel,'— eaid  he — :ind  jn  came  the  i?tjntincl;  when 
the  following  couversaiion  ensued  : 

"  Dictiior  : — *  Tnl^e  this  bribonazd'  (a  very 
fiivorile  word  of  the  Dictator^  and  which  bcin£r 
interpreted  means  *  most  impertinent  scouiuirer) 
—  4aUe  this  bribonazo  to  the  gibbet  over  the 
way  ;  w^alk  hirn  under  it  half-ii-dozen  timt:f?:  and 
mow/  eaid  hf*,  turning  to  the  trembling  si  mens  a- 
ker,  *  bring  me  euch  another  pair  ot"  b«'lt%  and 
instead  ol  talking  under  ihe  gallowp,  we  ebuU 
iry  how  you  can  s^triffg  upon  it  * 

"  Shoemaker : — '  Please  your  excellency,  I 
have  done  my  best.* 

"Dictator :—' Well,  brfbon,  if  this  be  your 
best,  1  shall  do  rntj  best  to  see  that  you  never 
again  mar  a  bit  of  the  ainte's  leaiher,  The  helia 
arc  of  no  use  to  me ;  hut  iltcy  will  do  very  well 
Jo  hang  yoQ  upon  the  tilde  framework  w4iiLh 
the  grenndier  will  f^how  you  J 

*^  Slioemnker:— *  God  bless  your  excellcnry, 
the  Lord  forbid  !  I  am  your  vasi?al,  your  slave  : 
day  and  nighl  have  !  eerved,  aiul  will  ferve  my 
lord  ;  ordy  give  me  two  »lays  more  to  pre(  arc 
(ho  belts  ;  y  por  el  alma  t/p  un  tn'jtte  zapattro 
(by  the  Foul  of  a  |ioor  shoemaker)  1  will  make 
itieni  to  your  excellency's  liking.' 

"  Dictator :— '  Otf  wiih  him^  fjcntinel !' 

^'Sentinel  :^' Ft^Mg^f,  hribon :  come  along, 
yon  n^Fcah' 

*•  Shoemal<eT :— *  Senor  Excelentietmo  :  This 
rcnj  night  I  will  make  the  belts  according  to 
your  excellenry's  pnttcm.' 

"  Dictator:— 'Well,  you  shall  have  till  the 
morning  ;  hut  still  you  nunt  pki:?8  uoiler  the  i?ib- 
bet:  it  is  a  salutnry  proce^Sj  and  may  at  once 
quicken  the  work  and  improve  the  workman- 
ship.' 

"  Sentinel :— *  Vamom«^  hribon ;  the  supreme 
commands  it' 

**  Off  was  tlie  ehoemaker  mnrched:  he  was, 
according  to  ordera,  passed  and  repassed  under 
the  gibbet;  and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
stall  J' 
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He  worked  there  wiili  ^ucb  on  olacrity 
ond  sibylline  enlhusinstn,  all  tiigbt,  ihrit  hi^ 
bells  on  ihe  morrow  were  wiibout  purollel 
in  South  America  ; — and  he  is  now,  if  still 
in  this  life,  Beh-maker  general  to  Paraguay, 
a  prosperous  man  ;  grateful  to  Francia  and 
the  pallows»  we  may  hope,  for  cabling  cer- 
tain of  the  Steven  devils  out  of  him! 

Such  an  institution  of  society  would  evi- 
dently not  be  iiitroduceable,  under  thai 
simple  form,  in  our  old  constituted  Euro* 
pean  countries.  Yet  it  may  be  atked  of 
constituiional  persons  in  these  times,  By 
what  succcdaneum  they  mean  lo  supply 
the  want  of  it,  then  1  In  a  community  of 
imagiuary  workmen,  bow  can  you  pretend 
lo  bavc  any  government,  or  social  thing 
whatever,  that  were  real  1  Certain  icn- 
potmd  franchisers,  with  their  *' tremendous 
cheers,"  are  invited  to  reflect  on  ibis. 
With  n  community  of  quack  workmen,  it  is 
by  the  law  of  Nature  impossible  that  olher 
than  a  quark  government  ean  be  got  to  ex- 
ist- Constitutional  or  olher,  with  ballot- 
boxes  or  with  none,  your  society  in  all  its 
phases,  administrntion,  legislation,  teach- 
ing, preacbiDg,  praying,  and  writing  peri* 
odicala  per  sheet,  will  be  a  quark  society  j 
terrible  to  live  in,  disastrous  to  look  upon. 
Such  an  institution  of  society,  adapted  to 
our  European  ways,  seems  pressingly  desir- 
u\k\e»  O  Guachos,  Soulh-American  and 
European,  what  a  business  is  it,  casting  out 
your  seven  devils  ! — 

But  perhaps  the  reader  w^ould  like  to  take 
a  view  of  Dr.  Francia  in  the  concrete,  there 
as  he  looks  and  lives;  managing  that  thou- 
sand-t^ided  business  for  his  Paraguenos,  in 
the  lime  of  Surgeon  Rengger  1  II  is  our 
last  extract,  or  lasl  view  of  the  Dictator, 
who  must  hang  no  longer  on  our  horizon 
here: 

"1  have  nlroaJy  said  that  Doctor  Francia,  so 
soon  as  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  alTtiirs, 
look  up  his  residence  in  the  baLiiuiiion  of  the 
fortner  Governors  of  Paraguay.  Tbis*  edifice, 
which  13  one  of  the  largest  in  Aseumpcion,  was 
erecicd  by  the  Jt*suils.  a  short  linic  before  Uielr 
expulsion,  as  a  houte  of  retreat  for  laymen,  wlio 
devoitd  themsi'lves  to  certain  spirituul  exerrisce 
instituted  by  Saint  Igraiius.  This  structure 
liic  Dictator  repuired  and  embellii^hcd  j  he  has 
detached  it  iroui  the  otlicr  houses  in  the  city,  by 
inlcrposing  wide  streets.  Here  he  lives,  with 
four  tlave«,  a  little  negro,  one  male  and  two  le- 
male  mulatloe?,  whom  he  ireals  wiih  great 
mildness.  The  two  males  perform  the  funciions 
of  vaictde  cliuuibrc  ^md  groom.  One  of  Uie 
I  wo  mulullo  wonicn  ie  his  cook,  and  the  other 
takeii  cure  of  his  wardrobe.  He  leads  a  very 
regular  life.  The  first  raya  of  the  feun  very 
rarely  (Ind  him  in  bed.  So  soon  as  he  rites,  the 
negro  bring*  a  cbafing-di*=h,  a  kettle,  and  a 


pitcher  of  water;  the  water  Is  made  to  boil 
ttiere.  The  Dictator  then  prepares,  with  the 
grealcBl  pots^ible  care,  hi©  rtioti,  or  Paraguay 
tea.  Having  token  tln»»  he  walks  under  the  in- 
terior colonnade  ihal  looks  upon  tlie  court  j  and 
smokes  a  cigar,  whkh  he  first  takes  care  lo  un- 
roll, in  order  to  nBceilain  tJiat  there  ie  nothing 
dungtrouB  in  it,  thou*jh  it  h  his  own  Fisier  who 
mukuij  up  his  cigars  for  him.  At  six  o'clock 
comes  tlie  barber,  an  ill-washed,  ill-clad  muhitto, 
given  to  tTrink,  too  ;  but  ihe  only  mf  nibcr  of  the 
faculty  whom  he  fruelfl  in.  If  the  Dictator  is  in 
good  i  I  u  in  or,  he  ehate  with  the  harbor ;  and 
oHen  in  thia  manner  n»akea  u^e  of  him  to  pre- 
pare the  pubhc  for  his  projects:  ihis  barber  may 
be  said  to  be  hm  Ofilcial  Gazette,  lie  then 
etepe  out,  in  his  drc?Fing-gown  of  printed  calicOj 
to  the  outer  colonnade,  an  open  space  with  pil- 
lar.g,  which  ranges  all  round  the  building:  here 
he  walks  about  receiving  at  the  eame  time  such 
persons  as  are  admitted  to  an  audience.  To* 
wards  eeven,  he  withdraws  to  his  room,  where 
he  remains  till  nine;  the  oflicers  and  other  func- 
tionariefi  then  come  lo  make  their  reporlsH  and 
receive  his  orders.  At  eleven  o-clock,  ihv  Jici 
(h/echo  (priticipal  serretary)  brings  the  papers 
which  are  to  be  inspected  by  hi  in,  and  wri  tea 
from  hi*i  dictation  till  noon.  At  noon  all  the  offi- 
cers retire,  and  Doctor  Francia  sits  down  to  ta- 
ble. Hid  iiinnir,  which  is  extremely  frugal,  he 
alwayti  himpelf  orders.  When  the  cook  leturns 
from  marker,  the  deposits  her  provisions  at  the 
door  of  her  master's  room  ;  the  Doctor  then 
comes  nut^  and  eelects  what  lie  wishes  for  him- 
self. After  dinner,  he  takes  his  siesta.  On 
awakening,  he  drinks  his  watf^  and  sntokes  a 
c(gar»  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  mon»- 
ing.  Froai  thiPj  till  four  or  five,  he  occupica 
himself  with  bupiness,  when  ilie  escort  lo  attend 
him  on  his  promenade  arrives.  The  barber 
then  enter.'',  and  drcFses  his  hair^  while  hie  horse 
\s  getting  ready.  During  his  ride,  the  Doctor 
inepectfi  the  public  works,  and  the  barracks,  par- 
ticularly (iiobe  of  the  cavalry,  where  he  has  had 
a  set  ot  apartments  prepared  for  his  own  u&e* 
While  rilling,  though  surrounded  by  his  escort, 
he  it?  armed  with  a  sabre,  and  a  pair  of  double* 
barrelled  pockei-pietols.  He  returns  honve  about 
nightfall,  and  sits  down  to  study  till  mne  j  ihen 
he  goes  to  eupper,  W'hich  consists  of  a  roast  rii- 
i^eon  and  a  glass  of  wine.  If  the  weather  oe 
line,  he  again  walks  in  the  outer  colonnade, 
where  he  often  remains  till  a  very  late  hour.  At 
ten  oVlock  he  gives  the  watchword.  On  return- 
ing into  the  house,  he  fastens  all  tlie  doors  him- 
sell." 

Francia*s  brother  was  already  tnad.  Frnn- 
cia  banished  tliis  sister  by  and  by,  because 
she  had  employed  one  of  bis  grenadiers, 
one  of  the  public  governmeni's  soldier?,  on 
some  errand  of  her  own.*  Thou  lonely 
Francia ! 

Francia^s  escort  of  cavalry  used  lo 
"strike  men  with  the  flat  of  their  swords," 
much  more  assault  them  with  angry  epi- 
thets, if  they  neglected  to  eialute  the  Die* 

*  R6fi|fer. 
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titor  OS  he  rode  out.  Doth  he  and  they, 
moreover,  kepi  a  sharp  eye  for  assnssms; 
kut  never  found  nny,  Uianks  perhaps  to 
their  watchfulness.  Hod  Francia  been  in 
Paris !^ — At  one  time,  also,  there  arose  an- 
noyance in  the  Dictatorial  mind  from  idle 
crowds  pnzing  ahout  his  Government 
Bse,  and  his  proceedings  there.  Orders 
fe  given  that  all  people  were  to  move 
,iiboul  their  Bfl*airs,  slraigljl  across  this 
^ernment  esplanade;  instructions  to  the 
•entry,  that  if  any  person  paused  to  gaze, 
be  WHS  to  be  percmplorily  hidden,  5lovc 
onf — ^snd  if  he  still  did  not  more^  to  be 
flhot  with  ba)t*cartridge*  All  Paraguay 
men  moved  on^  looking  to  the  ground,  swift 
ti  pos^ihfet  straight  as  possible,  through 
lho«e  precarious  spaces  j  and  the  affluence 
of  crowds  thinned  itself  almost  to  the  verge 
o{  tolitude.  One  day,  after  many  weeks 
roonihs,  a  hunian  figure  did  loiler,  did 
:e  in  the  forbidden  ground;  '*Mave 
V*  cried  the  sentry  sharply  j— no  effect : 
**Move  on!**  and  again  none.  Aliia,  the 
ttaforttjjiftte  humnn  fii^ure  was  an  Indiun, 
did  not  understand  human  speech,  stood 
merely  gaping  interrogatively,  —  *vhere* 
opon  a  shot  belches  forth  at  hinn,  the  whew- 
ifkg  of  winged  lead;  which  luckily  only 
vbetred,  and  did  not  hit !  The  at^tonish- 
OKOt  of  the  Indian  must  have  been  great, 
tit  retreat-pace  rnpid.  As  for  Francia  he 
•Docnotirtt  ihe  s^entry  wit!i  hardly  i^upprcss- 
tA  f^gr^  "What  news,  ^/fmigoV  The 
ppolry  quoted  *^your  !^xcellency's  order  j" 
Fiueta  cannot  recollect  such  an  order; 
inds  noWf  llmt  at  all  events  such 
ler  cease. 

t  It  remains  still  that  we  say  a  word,  not 
ii  fieiise,  which  might  be  difficult,  but  in 
tiptanstion,  which  is  possible  enough,  of 
PrtncuiS  unforgivable  insult  to  human 
tei^cfl  10  the  person  of  M.  Aim^  Bonpland. 
H.  Ajltl6  Bonpland,  friend  of  Humboldt^ 
M  much  botanical  wandering,  did,  ns  all 
knotT,  settle  himself  in  Entre  Rios,  an 
Liao  or  Jesuit  country  close  on  Francia, 
bomt  lu  allies  by  Artigas;  and  there 
ml  Ofi  a  considerable  establishment  for  the 
OBpfcived  culture  of  Paraguay  tea.  Bnla- 
%j\  Why,  yes, — ^and  perhaps  commerce 
■all  more.  *' Botany  V*  exclaims  Francia: 
**lt  i»  tliODkeeping  agriculture,  and  tend:* 
10  proiro  [atnl  to  my  shop!  Who  i?  this 
tftrmoeoui  individnnll  Artigas  could  nut 
|if^  bim  right  to  Fnire  Rios;  Enirc  Rio^i 
n  at  least  as  tnnch  mine  as  Arigas^s! 
Brinf  bira  to  me  !'^  Next  night,  or  next, 
Piir«irttiir  soldiers  surround  ]\1.  Bonp!and*s 
Ir^  htnent ;  gallop  M.  Bonpland  over 

ih,  jra,    to   bis  oppoiolcd  village  in 
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the  interior;  root  out  his  tea-plants;  scat* 
ter  his  four  hundred  Indians,  and — we  know 
the  rest  [  Hard-hearted  Monopoly  rcfusiag 
to  listen  to  the  charmings  of  Public  Opinion 
or  Royal-Society  Presidents,  charm  tl»ey 
never  so  wisely  !  M.  Bonpland,  at  full 
liberty  some  time  since,  resides  still  in 
South  America, — and  is  expected  by  the 
Robertsons,  not  altogether  by  this  Editor, 
to  publisli  his  Narrative,  with  a  due  ron- 
ning  shriek. 

Francia's  treatment  of  Artigas,  his  old 
enemy,  the  bandit  and  firebrand,  reduced 
now  to  beg  shelter  of  him,  was  good^ 
humane,  even  digiufied,  Francia  refused 
to  see  or  treat  with  such  a  person,  as  he 
had  ever  done;  but  readily  granted  him  a 
place  of  residence  in  the  interior,  and 
'*  thirty  piasters  a  month  till  he  died,'* 
The  bandit  cultivated  fieldfj,  did  charitable 
deeds,  and  passed  a  life  of  penitence,  for 
[lis  few  remaining  years.  His  bandit  fol' 
fowers,  who  took  to  plundering  again,  says 
AL  Rengger,  **  were  instantly  seized  and 
shot,'' 

On  the  other  hand,  that  anecdote  of 
Fronria's  dying  father — requires  to  be  con- 
firmed !  It  seems,  the  old  man,  who,  as 
we  saw,  had  long  since  quarrelled  with  his 
son,  was  dying,  and  wished  to  be  recon- 
ciled, Fraticia  **wa^  busy; — what  was  in 
it  1 — ^could  not  come."  A  second  still  more 
pressing  message  arrives:  ^*  The  old  father 
dare  not  die  unlcFs  he  see  his  sim  ;  fears 
lie  shall  never  enter  heaven,  if  they  be  not 

reconciled."     *■  Then  let  him  enter !'* 

said  Francia,  *M  will  not  come!"*  If  tills 
anecdote  be  true,  it  is  certainly  of  all  that 
arc  in  circulation  about  Dr*  Francia,  by  far 
the  worst.  If  Francia,  in  that  death  hour, 
could  not  forgive  bis  poor  old  father,  what^ 
soever  he  had^  or  could  in  the  murkiest  sul- 
triest imagination  be  conceived  to  have 
done  against  him,  then  let  no  man  forgive 
Dr.  Francia!  Bat  the  accuracy  of  public 
rumor,  in  regard  to  a  Dictator  who  has 
executed  forty  persons,  is  also  a  thing  ihal 
can  be  guessed  at.  To  whom  was  it,  by 
name  and  surname,  that  Francia  delivered 
this  extraordinary  response  1  Did  ttie  man 
make,  or  can  lie  now  be  got  to  make»  affi* 
davit  of  it,  to  credible  articulate-speaking 
persons  resident  on  this  earth  1  If  so  let 
him  do  it — for  the  sake  of  the  psychologi- 
cal sciences/ 

One  last  fact  more*  Our  lonesome  Dieta* 
lor,  living  among  Guachos,  had  the  greatest 
pleasure,  it  would  seem,  in  rational  con- 
versation,^— with  Robertson,  with  Rengger, 

*  EobertsoQ 


with  any  liind  of  inl^-lHgcnl  human  crea- 
ture»  when  such  could  be  fallen  in  with^ 
which  was  rarely.  He  wouhl  question  yoii 
'ivith  eagerness  about  the  ways  of  men  in 
foreran  places,  ibc  propertiej*  of  things  im- 
knovvn  to  him;  all  hiimnn  interest  and  in- 
sight was  interesting  to  him.  Only  per* 
BOns  of  no  understanding  being  near  him 
for  most  part,  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  ailenee,  a  meditative  cigar  nnd  cup  of 
mate,  O  Franc ia,  though  thou  hndsi  to  ex* 
ecutc  forty  persons,  I  nm  not  without  some 
pily  for  thee ! 

In  this  manner,  all  being  yet  dark  and 
void  for  Etrropcan  eyes,  hove  we  to  ima- 
gine that  the  nian  Rodrigruez  Francia  pass- 
ed^ in  a  remote,  but  highly  remarkable,  not 
unquestionable  or  inquestioned  manner, 
across  the  confused  theatre  of  this  world. 
For  some  thirty  years,  he  was  alt  the  go- 
vernment his  native  Paraguay  cciuld  be  said 
to  have.  For  some  six-and-twenty  years 
he  was  express  Sovereign  of  it  j  for  some 
three,  or  some  two  years,  a  Sovereign 
with  bared  sword,  stern  us  Khadomanihus: 
through  all  his  years,  and  through  all  his 
days,  since  the  beginning  of  liim,  a  Man  or 
Sovcrei^^n  of  iron  energy  and  industry,  of 

freat  and  severe  labor.  So  lived  Dictator 
rancla,  and  had  no  rest :  and  only  in 
Eternity  any  prospect  of  rest.  A  life  of 
terrible  labor ;— but  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  Fulgencio  plot  being  once  torn 
in  pieces  and  all  now  quiet  under  him,  it 
was  a  more  equable  labor:  severe  but 
equable,  as  that  of  a  hardy  draught-steed 
fitted  in  his  harness;  no  longer  plunging 
and  champing  J  but  pullitig  steadily, — ^till 
he  do  all  his  rough  miles,  and  gel  to  his 
still  home. 

So  dark  were  the  Messrs.  Robertson 
concerning  Francia,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  learn  in  the  least  whether,  when 
their  book  came  out,  he  was  living  or  dead. 
He  was  living  then,  he  is  dend  now.  He 
19  dead,  this  remarkable  Francia  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it :  have  not  we  and  our 
readers  heard  pieces  *>f  his  Funeral  Ser- 
mon 1  He  died  on  the  20tb  of  September, 
1840,  as  the  Rev.  Perez  informs  us;  tlie 
people  crowding  round  his  Government 
House  with  much  emotion*  nay  "with 
tears,"  as  Perez  will  have  it.  Three  Ex* 
cellencies  succeeded  him,  as  some  **  Di- 
rectorate,'^ ^^  Junta  Gubernativa^^''  or  what- 
ever the  name  of  it  is,  before  whom  this 
reverend  Pcreas  preoches.  God  p.eserve 
them  CD  Any  years. 


Thk  Trocssfau.— The  Durhcss  of  Glrmicf^ter* 
rho  rrtiKcsi*  ^ophin  Moiildn,  und  many  of  die  haute 
»i?fc/r^jrfl,  attn'nded  hi  Cqiiibridge  HouKe  un  Tiipgdny 
alU^nfiou,  to  suv  the  truvsstau  ;  but,  us  might  be 
exfK'Ptod,  i\m  favor  waa  liiiiited^  although  (he  as> 
««c>mbled  vis^itnrs  were  so  numerous  tliiit  ii  might 
most  pro|jerly  be  rallfd  a  rccifption.  A  spacious 
room  till  Cumhridge  Htmsc  wos  appTopriat«^d  t'orlhe 
(fit^pfay  of  the  voJuable  jewels  and  itiagrnficcnt  prc- 
licnis  from  the  Qu€giIt  Queen  Do^vagcr,  King  of 
t{anov4'r,  and  the  other  rehtjvce»  of  liui  bridti  and 
lindi  groom,  as  well  ns  from  the  Duchess  of  Suthcr- 
Initd,  (he  Marehiorie^s  nf  Londonderry,  lilt"  M  a  re  hi- 
ooebs  of  Aittfibiiry,  ut»d  wbtiy  of  the  leading  arift- 
kicrncy.  In  addition  to  the  bridal  dress,  there  were 
isevernl  custuiui-H  du  euur,  inletidftd  to  he  worn  by 
her  Koyal  Highness  on  her  arrival  in  Germany. 
Her  Riiy«l  HighneisHai  slate  robe  i«  a  moiit  elegant 
and  magnificent  costume.  The  fabriqoe  is  of  the 
rieheet  light  blue  jtatin  and  silvcT  tifi^ue,  most  su- 
perbly broeaded  over  ihe  entire  surfnt-e  with  a 
eha.«!te  but  tasteful  pattern  of  leaves*  The  Duchfs« 
of  Cambridge  presented  her  daughter  witli  n  com- 
plete «ot  of  jev^'ele:,  inetiiding  tjorii,  neeklaec,  ear- 
rings, and  otht^r  ornHnient:i  of  diamonds  and  sap- 
phires ;  a  moHt  costly  and  splendid  gifl.  The 
tineen^  the  ^tJepn  Dowager,  the  DurlicK£»  of  Kent, 
the  Duches.«*of  Gloueester,  and  the  Print«*s!s»*^ophiii, 
e»eh  made  presents  to  their  youthful  relative  of 
every  variety  of  jewelry  Her  M»aje6ty'«  present 
was  composed  of  rubies  and  diamonds ;  The 
Duehess  of  Kent's  wait  entirely  of  brilliants ;  the 
DueheKsof  Glour  ef^tereof  turqnoises  and  diamonds. 
Nof  were  ibe  bridal  giJU  on  the  part  of  ttie  Koye) 
fiitnily  confined  to  jewels:  other  articles  of  rarity 
and  value  were  received  hy  the  Princess.  Her 
Alnjeftty  presented  several  moguifirent  orienlsl 
shawls,  one  of  which  \va«  particularly  splendid. 
The  frirndfi  of  the  Frincetiis,  among  the  nobility, 
showL'd  their  high  estimation  of  her  Ruyctl  Htgii- 
n»S!5  by  numerous  presents  of  various  kir«Js.  1  h© 
M  ar  e  h  i  o  o  r  tis  of  \^t  m  don  d  e  rry  I  or  w  ard  e  d  i  w  o  b  a  n  d  - 
some  caskets.  The  Marehioness  of  Ailetibnry  pre- 
sented 11  handstume  ringeomposed  of  o  single  pearl 
uf  large  size  ett  in  brilliants.  The  CounteiiN  oj' Jer* 
sey  pi\v  tx  trpftiidid  eawKet ;  and  many  other  ladies 
*)f  rnnk  presented  Fouvenirs  of  various  kinds. 

The  BridE'Cake, — The  bride-cake,  made  by 
her  Mitjesty's  yeoman  eonfertioner,  (Mr.  Mnuditl,) 
wa.s  really  a  most  inagnitirent  specimen  of  tlie  art 
of  conleciionary-  Standing  on  n  gigantic  silver-gilt 
plateau  it  measured  2  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  6 
I'eet  in  circumference  ;  the  whole  was  enraged  in 
troAted  sugar-work,  the  base  being  encircled  by 
II  wreath  of  candied  white  roses,  while  i mined iatidy 
above  were  garlands  of  ofange-tlowers,  and  ruBe" 
buds  with  silver  leaves.  Around  the  tup  of  th».* 
eake  a  moveable  cornice  was  form*?d  ftf  bolt(»w 
palms,  or  little  tiny  handjt,  tn  ^iigur-wcirk,  filled 
with  love  bowu,  ennreled  with  silver  bracelets, 
and  holding  a  boquct  fd'ornnge-tlowcrs,  Portuguese! 
laurel,  and  myrtle  buds.  The  whole, — being  sur- 
mounted Willi  a  very  beautiful  repreaentaliofi  of 
Aurora,  ^*-  fair  dniighter  of  the  djuvti,"  stood  at 
least  four  feel  high.  The  weight  of  the  cake,  ex- 
clusive of  its  ornaments,  wui*  upwurds  of  i60ibii« — 
The  Omrt  JaurnaL 

It  appears  from  a  recent  stftlisttcal  return  that 
the  ntimhor  of  persons  to  Hussin  who  run  read  is 
•l,]G7^91>5,  or  nbout  1  in  13  of  tht)  ctttire  popu- 
lation. 


THE  STRANGER-A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA, 
Pum  li«  Dublin  tToivvrtilf  Mttffulne. 

CJIHTO  THE  FIRST. 

Til  if  nifHt  »9  dark,  and  itie  bilUtwa  roar^ 
Arit  :  |:>ast  twelve  by  the  riockfl  tin  shore, 

Ar  -men  are  soonffly  asleep  in  tUeir  bed^, 

lJah»-»*iJn>e  (ho  **  pollicr  that's  over  tfieir  heBdn/' 
Aod  tJie    Lands  women,   Vakcning   perha|is  in   a 

frighi, 
Cry  "  God  hi»lp  the  poor  sailors  ibis  terrible  night  ?'* 
Tbeo  iuraing  again  on  their  piUows  to  sleep, 
Forget  All  Lhe  perils  ofthcMie  on  the  deep, 

Tb»  night  is  dark,  and  ihe  blllovva  ruar, 

\iid  a  vv«u%)^l  IS  drivinj^  diroclty  a^ahori?  ; 

Wwtv  the  in  port  you  might  thuii  read  her  imtue  : 

Thm  **  Gocd  Vrouw/'  iind  neur  it  the  word  *^  Am- 

gtt-rdjtin/' 
!tHt  it  out  ofte  ufthi'  ^^gn  aliead  **  sort. 
Her  sl«rn  is  rotind,  and  hur  hows  are  shortf 
And   her  mn^ts   do   not  9t4ind  so  prcHtimptuously 

high, 
At  to  carry  hef  "  sky-temper*"  up  to  tli©  nky  ; 
Aad   tbv*«   stuffed    to   tJje   (hroat  with  her   cargo 

within, 
FnTI  of  tobacco  and  ^nud  J^tHnnd's  gin  ; 
And   her  capuin,  the   worthy    Mynheer   Viitider- 

gCIO«b, 

n4*  (^rm  foet  exR<;tly  when  wearing  bis  shoes  ; 
.,96  pottfth^d  Hs  polijfheil  inny  bo, 
I  ick  !   h**  ncv**r  rntild  see, 
i^^iiuch  stood  a  foot  further  out  than  his^ 

I  to  Ji*«r  matfi,  and  indited  every  sailor, 
Tll*y  sH  might  be  dor  bed  by  tbi*  vi*ry  Bumtf  lnili>r^ 
frum  thi£  vury  p^itterii,  so  well  nrvt  (bey  ehos4.^n, 
To  ni&ick  with  each  other,  thirtfen  tt>  the  dozen, — 
411  m^n*  Qnm^  and  his  bontrs  are  sharp^ 
4ftd  hi'-  '-  h:ird  lu  ibo  r^tricigtt  of  a  harp  ; 

Aid  ^1^  pnii?,  Hiid  bin  nose  in  blui', 

Wl*-»«  ...T  IS  crimson  in  hue  ; 

A  ^^  HI  his*  stockings,  just  six  feet  two — 

^u  ;  ,  lli^'  ruinarkahk'  luun, 

HB  no  name  but  thtj  nuuje  of  ^*  Ja;«/' 

ni  thing,  when  the  morn  is  bright, 
T  the  wavrA  thut  ar*t  dnntiing  in  Iig3*t, 

Ann  HI  fi*  .11  tha  dash  ofllie  fealht^frd  onr, 
And  lJi«  w4lch-dog'6  bnrk  from  ilii?  di»^t»nt  «>hore.— 
Tt»  1  nl'  \kJKxnt  thing,  wb^n  the  storm  is  past. 


n  still  heiivi'iy  from  the  recent  blast^ 

rrsives  'uffatti  ihes  sunst't  roJbd, 

r  amber  or  torrents  nfgold  ; 

^litfiit  surh  scenes  muy  be, 

|j^M^  iritcr  things  than  a  shore  on  ynur 


A 
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Imm  ttry  djtrk  night,  on  ii  vary  rough  sea. 

Ici  lOir  .  vrhfUf  desmhing  Bhtp,rftptain,t>tid  cresv, 

1  UtA  ti  tr«n  (he  pas^im^er,  wfm 

If  I  ihti.  .  glcrt,  t  might  justly  he  iwititd 

A?  Um   iiiiiitijgor  wufl, 

Who  hrtii  ll'inilet,   'tis  poz, 
Aiivdlis*^,  *' With  ihi^  part  of  prince  Hnmlet  ooiit- 

TWy  «vrr«  jrist  two-dnys  «ail  from  their  own  Am* 

«l9rd«m, 
Wlura  mn  odd*looking  boat,  pulling  after  them, 

Atttl  •r«f^«>W  wii#  hiiili^d,  «4r«  she  suddenly  sunk, 
And  ff*!^  '  '    T  !!tan  und  a  trunk ; 

AaI  c%  i  f«b'ok, 

Tat»»tJ  J   ■■)  red  cheek, 


And  took  thojiif^e  from  each  lazy  jaw. 

And  poiriled'aloivlft  and  drawled  out  '*yaw,'' 

When  that  wonlkTrJjfljtfl^  on  bis  trunk  ihey  saw  , 

For  light  ns  !i  fealher.rrs«5^iTied  to  swim, 

B curing  biin  safe  o'er  fhtfwjitcrr*!  grim, 

'Till  a  boni  was  losvrrcd  5i?  fii*M*as- might  be. 

It  was  two  when  all  «tjtlk." 

Save  the  man  and  the  trunk,    - 
And  iliey  roachid  hiru  ut  just  five  mii3tjlt?g^tb<|iree| 
Though  the  wind  had  begun  prt'tty  frtishl^  ti^(iio«f, 
And  they'd  ncorly  five  hundrtd  yards  to  n'fr! .  *  ,- 
Bol  he  seemed  not  the  worse  by  a  single  pin,  *   ' 
And  as  they  made  ready  to  take  him  in, 

Lightly  be  sprung, 

And  Inn  trunk  they  dung 
Into  the  boat  '*  with  n  kick  and  a  spin  ;*' 
And  with  oaths,  that  for  me  to  repeal  were   a   sin, 

Drsirtd  to  knmv 

*' What  hurried  them  so?" 
And  also,  **  What  mnd«  thtjmso  pale  and  so  ihinr" 
Small   blame    to   ihee,  reader  I    already    thou    ni- 

morest, 
That  the  odd  little  man  wos  a  hit  of  a  humorist. 

Baii^k  to  t!ie  ship  doth  the  f^mall  boat  glide, 
Cluit  her,  1  trow,  tbtm  it  left  hor  side, 
For  fear  began  their  hearts  to  fill, 
And  through  their  w^cll-stuffcd  sides  to  thrill  j 
Especially  now  lliat  the  stranger's  broxv 
Grew  darker  and  darker,  iliey  knew  not  how. 
No  word  they  uttered; 
The  stranger  spluttered 
In    some   unknowti   tongue,  then,  in    high  Dutch 

m utter*  d. 
That  **  bi  fure  h*i  had  i\vu\'  with  the  lazy  dogs, 
They'd  be  far  tuore   like   sailors,  and   far  less  lik« 

hogs." 
His  spf»celi  was  in  Dutch,  yoti  remember,  hut  if  I 

lent 
It  nn  English  dre^s,  this  would  be  its  equiTalent. 

He's  out  of  the  hiiat  uiih  a  hfjund  nnd  a  skip, 
He*8  over  th*'  buhvark^,  he's  into  the  fillip  ; 
And,  regnrdbjiS  iJike  of  the  trow  and  their  ''funk,*' 
He  roars  It*  liiem  loudly  to  "hand  hiui  liis  trunk  ?" 
Slowly  their  broad-rloliied  backs  they  bend, 
HInwIy  tb»n'  gruHp  it  by  either  end, 
Enrh  of  lliost?  sailors  win*  thought  a  good  puller, 
Woiiter  Van  Twi>sltr,  and  Bariiet  van  Muller — 
But   t  bo  ugh   Didriik   Yan    Himslacr,    the    second 

male,  aided, 
And  mortals  sure  never  putlrd  wildly  us  tbev  did ; 
And  ^lirholas  Blork  to  iIk'  rciiriie  bad  hasteried, 
The  ohstiuate  trunk  to  the  bottom  aeumcd  fastened ; 
And  the  stronger  stood  hmgliiug  and  cheering  them 

on. 
Till  almost  the  brealli  from  their  bodies  had  gone, 
Then>  turning  around,  (wittier  some  looked  tor  his 

hoof,) 
He  beckoned  to  Jan,  who  was  standing  aloof, 
And  whispering  a  wor<l  in  the  car  of  that  tall  man, 
(On  tfpton  he  hud  to  ittand,  being  a  f^iufdl  man,) 
Jan    leaped   from   the  jiide,   heaved  the  trunk  from 

the  boat, 
Now  light  utf  it  seemed  when  they  saw  it  afloat 

And  high  on  his  fhoulder  the  biirdfii  he  bean;, 
Ajid  follows  the  stranger  strsught  down  the  sleep 

stairs. 
Who  walks  lo  the  eahin,  and  giviis*  a  loud  rap 
On  lhe  lop  of  ibf  iwhb^, 
That's  not  very  stable, 
And  startles  Mynheer  \  a^dergoose  from  his  nap. 

Myneer  Vandi^rgoose  showed  as  much  of  suti^vW?., 
As  he  GTcr  did  show,  Ui  V\U  vn'i\s.V\\  tmiA  \i\»  «i^«i%^ 
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J 04  /   :  THE   STRJI^ 

Both  opened  as  wide  n§  wid«  eouki  bc*«^ 

But  he  flpoko  not  n  wftrd^  •*• 

Nor  tre  rii  b  I  ud  n  o  ^  ^t* V1p*iL  • 
While  iJk^  strang«2r  cxtJi3fiJMT;J,7' Well,  old  fellow, 

you  ICO  !       ,  •  ;    \      ' 
Vou  thought  yoi4  h^^jfn}}  a  cor^o  to  ran. 
But  you're  suroi'ol^f  ^Atecoger,  lure  aa  b  gan  V 

'*•       '*•' 

What  rpoff/'pajtsed  of  fear  and  awe, 

Ear.«ov*«|-  f^tfTird,  eye  never  baw  ; 
F<1t  ^nr.^asbid  **  make  himself  •care©"  at  once, 
WjTi^Vany  would  do^  who  w:i!*  not  &  dunce, 
"When  twirled  round  twicr  as  awjO  ats  the  wind, 
*And  dtsmisscd  up  the  atain  with  a  flight  kick  be- 
hind. 

Three  weekfi  had  paj<ij!i«id  nnd  ihf^  wind  was  fnir, 

And  they  drpw  toward;*  p"rt,  n*i  matter  where, 

To  tell  ofihnt  is  not  my  carv  .— 

But  rftay — methinka  a  voice  I  h*^n/, 

80  awect,  the  enddciit  a  migh?  i:hoRr, 

Or  pierce  a  deaf  m no's  dro%v«y  car, 

Or  to  the  flinticjit  bo«oin  nirike, 

Atfk,  **  Prny  what  was  the  slrailger  like  ?** 

I  Ntay  the  Lilo,  aa  by  a  f^pcll. 

All  that  that  swoet  voice  asks  to  tell. 

I  Its  tjintis  were  lithe,  hiii  fHce  was  dark^ 
Itii  eyes  wore  each  a  fiery  «park. 
The  lines  upo^n  hit4clieeU  r\m\  brow 
Told  of  the  w5ul  that  worked  Ut;low, 
Yet  not  the  plough  nf  lofVy  thought 
Had  broadly  00  iliat  forehead  wrought; 
The  cunntng  wrinkles  f^ucmcd  to  frot 
Ilia  face,  a?  with  a  ciirioua  net ; 
The  puahcd^up  mouth  was  over  screwed 
To  some  natirir  attitude  : 
The  wiry  limbs  fsprang  quirk  and  Jight, 
Bui  not  u^  whnro  the  mind  ofnfiglit 
In  frco  proud  movement  ia  botriiycd^ 
iftrt  triok  and  antic  were  di,Hplr»jr«d  : 
That  dark  iimall  stranger  well  might  he 
The  demon  of  activity. 

Yet,  be  what  he  might,  or  do  what  he  wculd. 
The  crew  and  the  captatn  in  awe  of  bim  «»tood. 
And  tbo  feats  they  performed,  ere  they  looked  on 

the  «hore, 
Hore  never  wore  seen  in  the  "Good  Vroww*'  be- 
fore. 
For  instance — Van  Hammer^  the  rorpenter  heavy, 
Was  a*rni  to  the  tops  with  a  welUchosi^n  bevy, 
Van  Mullur,  Van  Hanslanr,  au'l  Wouter  VanTwia* 

sler, 
And    K'ter   Van   Scbriegel    tlie    boatswain's    pet 

wbtsller, 
(For  the  bouuwain  himself  could  not  whistle  a 

note. 
Having  aometJiing,  he  s«id^  ^^  like  n  lump  '*  in  his 

throat, 
And,  thtirefore,  had  prudenlTy  carried  front  homo, 
A  fal  orphain  nephew,  **di'tcrmined  to  roam/*) 
And  ihere,  for  Uiree  hours,  the  five  heroes  were 

flinging, 
Their  tohucoo  pipes  gone,  and  the^r  girments  all 

wringing  ; 
And  all  Ibis,  an  it  sremed  that  thi^e  was  not  a  ((»««* 

linn, 
At  the  dork  little  stranger's  infernal  suggestion. 

Thou  Didrick  Van   Ranstirar  wis  docked  of  his 

For  calling  Van  Schriegel  a  *♦  l;»iy  yming  dog  ;*' 
And  Lnurtoi  Van  Blvwitt  wts  kept  fmm  u^haceo. 
For  swearine  that  *«  Poland  wataomr.where  in  Cra- 
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And  so  it  fell  out,  thai  there  was  not  a  man 

But  was  frightened  lo  death  of  him — all  but  that 

Jan  ; 
They  scarcely  dared  mutter,  or  whisper,  or  talk, 

Nur  under  breath  swear, 

For  the  stranger  was  there 
Wilh  the  ears  of  n  mole,  and  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  r 
But  Jan,  the  tall  vitlain,  would  sometimes  explode, 
And  once  in  his  wrath  even  bid  him  **  ho  bio  wed/* 

But  three  weeks  had  gone  over,  and  then  came 

the  wind. 
Which  perhaps,  you'll  remember,  we  left  far  be- 
hind : 
For  all  the  long  preface  that  here  Tve  been  apin- 

ninf. 
Has  only  just  carried  o»  to  the  beginning. 
So  snufi  we  the  candles,  and  hear  of  the  man, 
The  wonderful  ^ftranger,  and  wonderful  Jan. 


CASTO  TftI  SKCoaro. 

There  are  folks  in  this  world,  who,  when  fortune 

is  busily 
Doing  her  worst,  will  take  every  thing  easily ; 
Nothing  diMturh^  (hem,  and  norhing  atarma  them, 
And  »eldom  it  happens  that  any  thing  barms  them  « 
Vet  strange — ihuugh   il  seems,  as  one  genius  pre- 

sided 
AhoTe  the  whole  clan,  they  are  really  divided 
By  public  opinion  in  Iwo  distinct  ehiHsci*, 
One,  **philoB4jpher»'*  called,  and  tlie  other  styled 

"asacs," 
l^et  a  tnan  see  his  nearest  relation  a  dying, 
Without  uuy  sighing,  or  <?obbin|(,  or  ciying  ; 
Let  him  h(>:ir  of  banks  breaking   wherein  he  hafl 

money. 
And  take  the  news  smoothly  as  if  it  were  honey. 
And  cryinj^,  **  alTs  right,'* — henignantlv  quarter 
If  Sntscif  for  his  life  on  son,  brother,  or  dau|;hter  ; 
And  let  this  »ame  man  havo  a  presence  command- 

,iog» 
A  choice  of  good  words,  and  a  shrewd  undemtand* 

And   a  good   deal   of  what  the   eii!tglitoned  ealJ 

**  gHmnion  ;'* 
A  dump  In  a  ^lincM,  a  sprat  to  a  salmon. 
That  the  vvnrld  takes  his  port,  and  suid  world  would 

be  cross,  it' her 
Protegf  wirre  not  called  an  uocommon  philosopher. 
But  just  change  the  person,  and  fancy  the  ainnor, 
Wilh  no  cufM  tor  lo-nighl,  if  |o-d:iy  has  a  dinner; 
And  eye*  like  a  fisfrs,  set  round  itt  their  mh  krts ; 
With  a  litllc  Bfjnat  tlgnrc^  Uh  hands  in  hit  pockets, 
A   pipe   in  hi^   mouih,  trom    whence  seldom   he 

take  s  it, 
But  asks  for  another  as  soon  as  ho  hreaka  it; 
Fancy  thut  itwm  hcsct  with  a  hundred  disaslcrs^ 
At  sea  in  a  gale, 
Closr-rroftd  every  sail, 
A  sadlv  sprung  mast. 
And  alciik  gaining  ftist. 
And  the  sailors  with  broken  heads,  p  ten  tier  thaa 

plavtiTS, 
And  a  little  strango  imp,  hare  and  Ihere,  every 
where, 

^tttti         "  '      [!ic  pars, 
Am!  thi>ir  fears, 

And  driving  i ,,  ..-  ai»tit»-      ''^     *  fur, 

Vrt  fnnvy  tnu  wurlhy  still  $iv  "^^'y» 

As  in  his  own  ♦*  luit-boui  *'  1  ai  July, 
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Ijr  If  flti»  wi0«  worl^  could  but  then  ovcrljaul 
liimi 
••  T€»ni^"*  ♦•dotard,"  and  **boaby,"  'twould  oenaiJi- 

ly  eall  him  ; 
AlthfiQgIt  the  aamu  principle's  hrcmght  into  use 
Bf  Mhm  sage  it   approves,  iind  Mjnheer  Vander- 

When  the  ^)e  first  arose  he  JQ«t  broached  these 

opinionK:  — 

^  It  would  not  he  much,— 
*♦  It  was  on\y  a  touch/* 
rxttrcAted  ag^airi  lo  his  hiwor  dominioni^, 
Where  hrivtn<&[  procured 
A  frofth  pipe  Irorn  the  «fowArd, 
If  i»  cadC'botlh)  of  rum, 
"Twiit  his  finger  and  thtimh, 
Ifff  gmitped   by  the  neck  ^  though  the  action  wad 

dunth^ 
Twiw  highly  cxprcfaiv*?  of  what  he  tnliinded^ — 
To    »*«ick  by   ibo  »lufr"    tilJ    the   tempest   was 

endedf 
%t  rnifiir  whnl  int'ssn^es  camn  from  above, 
*^*  :  his  qiinrlLTK,  hn  dtd  not  tipprovc. 

r>  )d  fatigued,  and  half  frantic,  the  men 

J<^i4t  J  *rj  i'»  the  cabin,  again  and  ngain ; 
Oacc  to  ask  *•  wbern  they  were,"  off  what  coast, 

and  whiit  part  t 
Quoth  b«*,  **  J;m,  I  believe  you  can  rei^, — ihere's 

the  rhart/' 
ThuJi  to  leU  him  **  tho  muinmaat  was  sprung  ;" — 

he  groaned  **  humph  ;" 
Th»«t**thc   water  h;id  gained  in   the  hold /* — he 

whifToH  "pum|i 
A>id  iirhdi  Jan  nppearpd  in  his  presence  once  more, 
Wilh^'*  that  by  the  sriine  token, 
The  rudder  was  broken," 
o«ly  nrply  that  be  got  was  a  snore. 

What's  to  be  done  ? 

Tlw  billowt  run— 
3t«i*  (ii.itti#  fhf  ilijic  of  the  setting  sun; 
y  tn  down  in  somo  nwful  t^hasm, 

T'  irt  with  fear'^  wihl  fipJLHiiii  : 

Aji !  i  i  ,,i^*jfa  creak,  and  groan  uod  ahriek, 
Aft.  '  '•  -  I  p  runsj  wild  in  her  freuzted  freak, 
A  If*  if  her  name 

H  '  in  her  Oame, 

•J*  WoQw  "  of  Amsterdam  I 

>jv    >  ,  and  nisidly  re<irs 

|l>  —now  di^Mppi'urs ; 

IN  ufi — and  then  again, 

L'  -',  atJidtiitg  tin  lUa  uiaio. — 

Tel  a^vrr  the  little  fjii  r:iptain  awoke, 

And  Uis  litllr  fat  rn^w 

Know  not  what  they  must  do, 
¥m  l^iry  ■>««  thut  li^c  tiling  i«  no  longer  a  joke  ; 
4s4  J«Si  lh»  lull,  louk«  gnm  and  verious, 
Aod  ih»  44rk  stranger  mure  mysterious. 
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and  a  fearful  hound, 
e  and  a  cracking  Kounr], 
•"■'tnti  are  ptiured, 
jvcrbonrd  ! 
I  the  f^ital  spot* 
Al!  Isit  P^t«r   Van   8cbricgcl,   wuo   drops  "  like 

siHJt/' 
A  I  deck  arc  d^'ished, 

h  i'^r,  smasJied, 

tH  lo  pause  and  t'lment  htm, 
ing«r  up^prung  from  the  midai  of  the 


Would  dure  at  tJial  moment  with  ought  to  present 

htm, 
And  whatc'er  ho  was  doing  they  could  not  prevent 

blm, 
Fust,  fast,  fast  on  the  tottering  mast 
Falls  blow  lifter  blow,  with  a  power  too  vast, 
(Ah  waa  aAcr  remembered)  without  some  strange 

charm. 
To  belong  to  a  man  with  no  slender  an  arm  ; 
And  when  hia  behavior  waa  after  didscried, 
By  Ihosft  who  8nrviv»»d,  it  was  well  recollected 
Thcit  tho  hatchet  he  used  seemed  the  mast  to  en- 
viron 
With  sptirks  showered  thickly,  and  glowed  like  hot 

iron  ; 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  danger  was  past, 
C?b;an  ovor  the  side  went  spar<!i,  rigging,  and  ma^t. 
And  the  vessel  relieved  staggered  onward  unknow- 
ing, 
Either  what  she  was  doing,  or  where  she  wzis  going. 

But  cool  OS  a  cucumber,  calm  as  a  monk. 

The  stranger  onoe  more  bids  Jan  ^^ bring  him  his 

trunk," 
'Tis  drawn  from  the  place  where  it  6rgt  was  de- 
posited 
That  eve   that  the  captain  and  stranger  were  clos- 
eted. 
And  being  heaved  up  to  the  deck,  which  was  hared 
So  completely,  not  even  a  hen-coop  was  ftpared, 
The  little  dark  stranger  jiate  quietly  down. 
Like  a  monarch  enthroned  and  expecting  his  crown. 
And  remarking — **  The  deck  Retimed   well  cleared 

for  an  ai  tiun,' 
Regarded  the  whole  with  a  calm  satisfaction  j 
Others  were  lynibling,  und  slipping,  and  sliding. 
He  sitting  :is  firuily  as  if  they  were  gliding 
On  d  steam-boat  excursion,  with  pali  nt  mtjrhinery, 
And  quite  at  iheir  leisure  enjoy iug  the  scenery. 
They  could  bear  it  no  lunger  !   tijut  terrible  man, 
And   bis  swnrn   coadjutor,  thai    lean    long-legged 

Jati  ! 
So  whilst  a  deep  reverie  he  seemed  to  be  wrapt  in^ 
They  stole  to  the  cabin  to  waken  the  captain. 

Surely  he  slf^epa  n  eharmed  slce|> ! 

Or  why  such  even  pufses  keep. 

When  oven  the  dead  might  wt'll  awake, 

When  life,  fiimi%  n:>riun(!  are  nt  jttake  \ 

Wake,  shipwrecked  wretch  !  awake  and  weep  I 

Let  druama  no  more  thy  senses  steep ! — 

Htirel>'  he  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep  t 

Aroused  by  their  fears  to  a  iitrange  animation, 
And  only  regarding  their  chance  of  salvation, 
Sutta  ceremonie  by  the  collar  they  takf-  hitn, 
And  lustily  shake  him  deteruiioed  lo  wake  him ; 
And  their  shrieks  in  his  ear  bccotne ptvlectly  lliril- 

ling, 
As  they  see  that  already  the  cabin  is  filltng : 

A  snort  and  a  groan,  and  he  opens  his  ejfes, 
And  tries  to  look  angry,  then  tri<^3  to  look  wise, 
And  they  hear  him  exclaim — "  Fruui  ih©  hour  that 

he  came, 
1  gave  up  the  commdnd  to  Mynheer  What^s^his- 

name. 
And  if  Ae  cua't  keep  you  and  save  vou  from  evil, 
I  fear  to  his  worsihip  you  have  not  been  civil. 
But  stay,  the  night'si  cold,  there's  tliu  key  of  the 

locker, 
(1    never    believed    the    *  Gocd   Vrouw '    such    a 

rocker  !) 
And  don't  ^pare  the  spirits,  (or  even  if  you  do^ 
I  fear  there  are  apirita  will  bcmccVv  s^^tt  ^*5\i\"* 
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TBA  AS   A  MUTSIMBNT. 
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Swift  from  his  presence  forth  they  past — 

It  was  a  speech 

Impressed  on  each, 
For  'twas  his  longest  and  his  last ! 

What  followed  !  a  scene  of  such  noise  and  confu- 
sion, 
Its  memory  must  seem  like  a  fiendish  delusion  ; 
I   have   separately   asked   them   about   that    wild 

pother, 
But  hardly  two  stories  agree  with  each  other : 
Some  vow  that  the  stranger  and  Jan  both  together 
Sang  a  duo  in  praise  of  the  airy  fine  weather; 
Others  say  that  they  danced  on  the  corpse  of  Van 

Schriegel 
In  a  manner  indecent,  profane,  and  illegal. 
To  music  so  strangely  discordant  and  frantic 
It  seemed  to  be  fitted  to  every  wild  antic — 
But  all  have  agreed  the  last  thing  they  remember 
Is  a  very  rough  shock, 
On  a  very  hard  rock. 
At  half  after  twelve,  on  a  night  of  December. 

Morning  hath  come  with  her  welcome  light. 

Shining  on  hills  with  the  snow  flake  white. 

And  on  the  darkly  heaving  sea. 

Where  still  the  waves  rnge  angrily ; 

And  on  a  shore  where,  'twixt  the  land 

And  sea,  there  spreads  a  ridge  of  sand. 

And  on  eleven  silent  forms, 

That  her  sweet  light  revives  and  warms, 

For  strange  to  say,  of  all  the  crew 

Of  the  "  Goed  Vrouw,**  they  miss  but  two. 

Van  Schriegel,  and  that  white,  and  wan. 

And  tall,  and  thin,  and  wicked  Jan, 

The  stranger  and  captain,  of  course,  I  except. 

But  neither  of  these  could  be  bitterly  wept. 

High  and  dry, 

On  the  beach  they  lie. 
And  lo  !  a  vision  is  passing  by — 

They  must  bo  deceived — 

It  can  scarce  be  believed 
Even  where  a  strange  taleismost  warmly  received, 

That  the  "  Goed  Vrouw  " 

Is  passing  now, 
Perfect  and  whole  from  helm  to  prow  ! 

Close  to  the  shore. 

On  her  course  she  bore. 
And  all  lier  form  they  may  explore. 
Her  masts  in  repair,  her  sails  are  there ; 
And  her  bulwarks  arc  whole,  and  her  deck  no  more 

bare  ; 
And  more  than  all  (at  the  sight  they  shrunk  !) 
The  stranger  is  standing  erect  on  his  trunk. 
And  that  singular  Jan  at  the  helm  doth  stand, 
And  nobody's  there  to  give  them  a  hand, 
Though  the  captain  sits  silent  and  drooping   his 
bead. 

And  his  hands  are  prest 

On  his  burly  chest ; 
But  that  white,  white  face  cun  be  but  of  the  dead ! 
And  a  black  fl:ij^  waves  from  the  mast  on  high. 
With  a  motto  I'll  tell  you  about  by-and-by. 

But  first,  let  me  say,  to  avoid  disappointment. 
It  is  not  to  put  this  strange  story  in  joint  meant; 
1  own,  and  it  gives  me  a  feeling  of  pain. 

Like  some  "sprig,"  raJlt'd  to  "order," 
And  forced  to  *^*  soft  sawder,'* 
1  am  not  at  this  moment  "  prepared  to  explain." 
For  example — I  cannot  account  for  the  stranger's 
Queer  conduct  in  bringing  the  ship  into  dangers. 
And  having  disgorged  it  of  every  plump  elf, 
Repairing,  and  taking  it  all  to  himself 
/cannot  arconnt  for  his  not  having  sunk, 
JVor  know  I  iLc  mysttry  attached  to  his  trunk. 


It  might,  but  'tis  only  a  modest  suggestion, 

Have  held  pamphlets,  perhaps  on  the  *^  Boundary 

Question  ;" 
Or  some  eloquent  speech  on  **our  foreign  condi- 
tions," 
Or  receipts  of  **  expense  of  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sions ;" 
All,  and  every  of  which,  if  the  truth  could  be  sifted. 
Would  account  for  its  weight  when  it  could  not  be 

lifted; 
But  still,  I've  no  reason  to  give  why  it  yielded. 
And  was  light  as  a  fly  when  by  Jan  it  was  wielded. 
Apropos  of  that  Jan,  he's  another  queer  mystery. 
That  puzzled  me  greatly  on  hearing  this  history  ; 
I  cannot  account  for  his  bond  of  connection 
With  the  stranger,  but  hardly  caa  think  'twas  af- 
fection ; 
In  fact,  these  are  riddles,  and  so  insurmountable. 
That  we  only  can  say  they  are  quite  unaccountable. 

But  touching  the  motto  to  which  I  alluded. 
You  shall  have  it  without  an  opinion  intruded, 
If  you  find  there  a  moral,  pray  keep  it  in  view — 
"  Who  ships  with  thk  dxvil,  must  sail  with 

HIM  TOO." 


Death  op  Molls.  Lenormahd. — One  of  the 
most  celebrated  public  characters  of  France  during 
the  last  half-century — Mdlle.  Lenormand,  the  for- 
tune-teller— died  in  that  city  on  Monday  last,  at 
the  age  of  73  years,  leaving  a  fortune  of  500,000f. 
She  reckoned,  it  is  said,  among  her  clinetelle  all  the 
celebrated  characters  of  the  age — all  the  soldiers, 
gamblers,  and  other  adventurers  of  both  sexes, 
from  the  Emperors  Napoleon  and  Alexander  down 
to  the  cuntinihre  and  kitchen-maid — all  of  whom 
professed  their  surprise  at  the  profundity  of  her 
Knowledge  of  events,  past  and  future. 


Tea  ASA  Nutrimewt. — M.  Peligot  read  a  paper 
on  the  chemical  combinations  of  tea  He  states 
that  tea  contains  essential  principles  of  nutrition, 
far  exceeding  in  importance  its  stimulating  proper- 
ties, and  shows  that,  as  a  stimulant,  tea  is  in  every 
respect  a  desirable  article  of  habitual  use.  One  of 
his  experiments  on  the  nutritive  qualities  of  tea.  as 
compared  with  those  of  soup,  was  by  no  means  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  most  remarkable  products 
of  tea  are — Ist,  the  tannin,  or  astringent  property  ; 
2nd,  an  essential  oil  to  which  it  owes  its  aroma, 
and  which  has  a  great  influence  on  its  price  in 
commtTcc  ;  and  3rd,  a  substance  rich  in  azote  and 
crystallizable,  called  theintj  which  is  also  met  with 
in  cofieo,  and  is  frequently  called  cafeine.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  throe  substances,  there  are 
eleven  others  of  less  importance,  which  enter  more 
or  leas  into  the  composition  of  tea  of  all  the  kinds 
imported  into  Europe.  What  was  most  essential, 
as  regards  the  chemical  and  hygienic  character  of 
the  plant,  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  azoted  principles  which  it  contains.  M.  Peligot 
began  by  determining  the  total  amount  of  azote  in 
tea,  and  finished  by  finding  that  it  was  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  greater  than  in  any  other  kind  of  ve- 
getable. M.  Peligot  states  that  by  reason  of  this 
quantity  of  azote,  and  the  existence  of  caseine  id 
I  the  tea-Ve^f^  U  U  a  true  aliment. — ^tkautum. 
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Shoktly  after  the  death  of  the  late  S.  T. 
Colrrid|ret  Mr.  Caule,  formerly  a  book- 
•ellerat  Bristol,  siiid  llje  publisher  and  pro- 
prt^lor  o(  some  o(  Coleridge^s  early  works, 
■M  w>?!T  3  5  of  those  of  Suulhcy  aod  Words- 
mi.  -  to  ihe  world  Uvo  volumes  of 

rcc_  -ns  of  ihos^e  eminent  men,  at  that 

efeDifttI  period  of  their  lives,  when,  in  ihe 
eittbemtice  of  youth,  tolent,  and  spirits, 
thty  were  planning  vast  designs,  and  lay- 
ing the  foMtidation  of  their  future  literary 
ftoic.  Mr,  Collie's  book  ^ave  much  o^'ence 
10  the  friends  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  had 
leea  fii,  m  his  bioj^ranhical  account  of  him- 
itlf,  to  omii  all  distinct  reference  to  Bris- 
U>1,  ibe  cradle  of  his  literature,  and  for 
nrnjiy  years  his  favorite  abode, and  to  whose 
tDiiabitants  he  said,  a:3  late  as  ISH,  ^^You 
took  me  lip  in  younger  life,  and  I  could 
wuii  to  live  and  die  amongst  you."  The 
chief  cause  of  ihe  offence  was  Mr.  Collie's 
fill  exposition  of  ihe  meJaucboly  con- 
B«iences  of  Coleridge's  indulgence  in  the 
of  opium  ;  but  as  Coleridge  hod  long 
broken  himself  of  the  destructive  habil, 
•ad  bad  expressly  directed  that  his  melan- 
dioly  ca»e  should  be  made  public  after  his 
^tb«  as  ti  warnine:  to  others,  there  was  nor 
lay  tbioQT  to  reproach  Mr.  Cottle  with  in 
I'iiug  known  the  facts,  except  as  they 
ire  painful  to  surviving  friends  or  rehi- 
Ifren.  There  were,  however,  many  allu- 
■ions  tn  his  book  to  unpleasant  scenes, 
footiivh  fchcmes,  early  struggles,  and  friv- 
oloot  circom^iances,  which  the  friends  of 
Mr.  C^itcridue  might  ihink  best  forgolien  ; 
bcfides  which,  the  patronizing  air  wiili 
irlitcli  %he  wprihy  bibiiop^dist  speaks  of 
bis  orivAie  intercourse  and  commercial  ar- 
nageoiefiU  uiih  men  who  lived  to  com- 
id  ihe  golden  market  of  literature,  as^ 
1  a»  merely  to  revel  in  its  barren  honors, 
ilglit  Qol  be  grniirying  lo  the  parlies  con- 
cerned* His  opinions  and  criticisms,  and 
him  '*Mf.  Soulhey  and  I,^*  **  Mr.  Coleridge 
sail  iify»elf^"  Ace,  have  an  air  of  seif-coin* 
plorrney  &B  between  a  provincial  bookseller 
md  tnva  who  arrived  at  such  pre-eminenr 
Cmh*;  bwt  fifty  years  ago  they  were  all 
'ibcf  f  and  Cottle  was  often  use- 
with  hh  literary  advice,  as  well 
L* ;  and  he  was  himself  also  the 
ijtveral  volumes  of  poetry,  which 
Aed  friends  spoke  of  with 
rtn.  Coleridge,  in  the  sec- 
Dr  -lem*,  adJreased  to  Cot 

d  y  of  vcr^ea,  adding  :  '*  1 
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could  nol  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  name  of  that  man  amongst  my 
poems  without  whose  kindness  ihey  would 
probably  have  remained  unpublished,  and 
to  whom  1  know  myself  greatly  and  vari* 
oudy  obliged,  as  a  poet,  a  man,  and  a 
Christian."  We  have  thought  this  stale- 
ment  fair  to  '*poor  old  gossipping  Cottle  ;'* 
ivhose  '^gossipping"  cost  him  dear^  not 
only  in  the  cbiisiiserneni  administered  to 
him  by  some  of  the  reviewers  for  his  dis- 
closures re!?ipeciing  Coleridge  ;  but  in  the 
harassing,  and  it  is  said  ^20D0  law  ex- 
penses and  damages,  inflicted  upon  him  at 
the  suit  of  Hatinab  Morels  discarded  coach- 
man, whom  he  had  alluded  to  in  his  ac- 
count of  that  lady's  escape  from  Barley 
Wood. 

The  volumes  were,  how^ever,  chiefly  de- 
voted to  rclleclions  of  Coleridge.  Of 
Sot] they,  who  was  living  when  ihey  were 
published,  less  is  said— and  not  any  thing, 
we  presume,  which  the  poet  wished  to  sup- 
press even  during  his  life-time,  except  as 
it  might  be  too  trifling  for  record  ;  for  Mr. 
Cottle  speaks  of  Souihey'a  having  spent  a 
few  days  on  a  visit  with  him  not  long  be- 
fore the  book  was  published,  and  of  their 
uninterrupted  friendship,  so  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  he  put  in  print  what  he 
knew  would  give  his  friend  oflence*  How- 
ever there  is  nothing  that  entails  reproach 
upon  Sou  they 's  memory  ;  for  though,  in  his 
early  days,  he  and  Coleridge  were  led  astray 
by  the  phantoms  with  which  ihe  French 
revolutionary  school  had  dazzled  Europe, 
and  romantically  proposed  founding  what 
they  called  a  **  Pantisocracy"  in  America; 
yet  both  of  them  came  to  a  better  mind; 
and  their  example  and  recantation  in  after- 
life are  the  more  valuable  because  they 
were  nol  the  result  of  early  prejudices,  but 
of  mature  deliberation.  If  Soulhey  wrote 
Joan  of  Arc,  lei  it  nol  be  overlooked  that  he 
afterwards  repiulialed  it,nnd  endeavored  le- 
izaliy  to  suppress  it.  If  Coleridge  was  once  a 
Sociniaa  lecturer  Jet  it  nol  be  forgotien  tliat 
he  became  nol  only  orthodox,  but  a  lay 
'*  preacher  of  riglileousness/*  Who  can 
have  forgotten  his  dying  letter  to  his  god- 
child, in  which  he  says — 

"And  I  thus,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  so- 
lemnly hear  witnces  to  you,  that  Ihe  Almighiy 
Ftedeuicr,  muRt  gracioni*  in  hi*?  proniisrs  lo  I  hem 
ihat  iruly  Bnek  him,  is  liiitlilid  lo  ptTtbnu  what 
he  has  pniTuipcd  \  and  has  reFcrvrii,  under  nil 
P»iin8  and  infinnities,  the  peace  ihui  piipi^eth  all 
understimdirtg,  with  tl*e  supporting  iissurunce 
of  a  rt^coiu^ik'd  UnJ.  who  will  not  wiilulr*w  his 
Spirit  fioui  uic  in  the  con  flit"!,  and  in  his  own 
lime  will  duhver  luu  from  the  evil  ^ftR.    O^to^ 
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dear  ^dchild  !  eminently  ble^Bec]  are  they  who 
begin  early  to  seek,  fear,  and  love  their  God. 
trusting"  wholly  in  ihc  ri-jhttousness  iind  media* 
lion  of  tlicir  Lord,  Redeenier,  Saviour,  and  ever- 
lasting High  Priest,  Jcsua  Christ" 

Of  Mr,  Wordsworth  there  are  a  few  cu* 
Tious  literary  notices  in  Mr.  Collie's  recol- 
lectioos,  which  we  will  copy  j  the  personal 
allusions  blended  with  them  being  to  the 
hoDOff  not  disparagement,  of  that  venerable 
man.  The  lovers  of  literary  reniint^cences 
may  think  the  passages  worth  glancing 
over,  though  they  are  not  intrinsically  im- 
portant' 

"Jone,  1797. 

*'  *  Mv  DEAR  Cottle,— T  am  sojoaraing',  for  a 
few  days,  al  Racedovvn,  Dorset,  the  maneion  ol' 
oiir  friend  Wordsworth  :  who  pre&ents  his  kind- 
est respects  to  you.  ♦  *  ♦ 

" '  Wordsworth  ad ra ires  my  tragedy,  which 
gives  me  gn^at  hopes.  Wordswonh  has  writ- 
ten a  tragedy  himself.  I  speak  with  heart- felt 
einccrity^  and^  1  think,  ooblinded  jodgment 
when  I  tell  you,  that  T  teel  myself  a  little  man 
by  his  side,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  niyat^lf  a  less 
man  than  J  forraeriy  thought  myself.  His  drama 
is  absolutely  wonderful.  You  know  I  do  not 
comiaonly  epeak  in  such  abrupt  and  unmingled 

fjhrases,  and  therefore  will  the  more  reridily  be- 
ieve  me.  There  nre  in  the  piece,  those  pm- 
roond  touches  of  the  human  heart,  which  I  tind 
three  or  four  limcg  in  the  *  Robbers'  of  Schiller, 
aod  often  in  Shakspeare,  but  in  Wordsworth 
there  arc  no  iocqualiiies.  God  bless  you,  and 
eke,  *S,  T.  CoLERiooE.' " 

"  There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  recording 
the  tavorahle  sentiments  whiHi  one  Poet  enter- 
tains of  another^  1  therefore  slate  that  Mr*  Cole- 
rid  ye  eaysj  in  a  letter  received  from  him.  March 
8lh,  179d,  *The  Giant  Wordsworth— God  love 
him  !  When  \  sptak  in  the  terms  of  admiration 
dim  to  his  (ntellcrtT  I  fcur  letjt  these  terms  should 
keep  out  of  si  Tht  the  amiahleness  of  his  man- 
ners. He  h:is  written  nt^ar  twelve  hundred  lines 
af  blank  verse,  superior,  I  hesiuie  not  lo  aver, 
ia  tiny  thing  In  our  language  which  any  wiiy 
resembles  iiJ 

**  And  in  a  IcKcr  received  from  Mr*  Coleridgre, 
1307,  he  says — '  Wordsworth  is  one  wliom,  God 
knows,  r  love  and  honor  as  frir  beyond  myself, 
as  hoth  morally  and  intellectually  he  is  above 
mc* '' 

« » 1793. 
"*My  DEAR  Cornx, — I  regret  that  au^»ht 
should  have  disturbed  our  tranquilliiy  ;  respect- 
ing  Lloyd.  I  am  willing  lo  l>eliovc  myself  in  part 
mistaken,  and  so  let  all  ihiogs  be  as  belbre.  1 
have  no  wiwh  respecting  the^e  poems,  cither  Cor 
or  atjairiat  re-publication  with  mjne.  As  lo  the 
third  edition,  if  there  be  oaension  for  it  jmme- 
diiitely,  it  must  he  published  with  some  altera- 
lions,  but  no  addilions  or  omissions.  But  il 
there  be  no  occasion  for  the  volume  to  ^o  fn 
press  for  ten  weeks,  nt  the  expiration  of  ih.it 
Ume  I  would  make  it  a  volume  worthy  of  me, 


[Sept. 

and  orait  utterly  near  one  half  of  the  present 
volume— a  Bacrifice  lo  pitch  black  oblivion- 

''*  Whichever  be  the  case,  I  will  repay  you 
the  money  you  have  paid  for  me,  in  money,  and 
in  a  few  weeke ;  or  ifyou  should  prefer  the  lat- 
ter proposal,  (i.  e.  the  not  sending  me  to  the 
press  lor  ten  weeks,)  I  should  insist  on  consider- 
mg  the  additions,  however  large,  as  my  payment 
lo  vou  for  the  omissions,  which,  indeed,  would 
be^ut  etrici  justice. 

**  *  I  am  requested  by  Wordsworlh,  to  put  lo 
you  the  followi«»g  questions*  What  couJd  you 
conveniently  and  prudently,  and  what  would 
you,  ^nve  tor — firt^t,  our  ivvo  Tragedies,  with 
&mall  pref«ces»  coniaiomg  an  analysis  of  our 
principal  characters?  Exclusive  of  tlie  pre- 
faces, the  Tragedies  are,  together,  five  thooeaDd 
lines;  which,  in  printing,  frotn  fhe  dialogue  form, 
and  directions  respeciiiig  actors  and  scenery, 
are  ai  least  equal  to  six  thousand.  To  be  deli- 
vered to  you  within  a  week  of  the  dale  of  your 
answer  to  this  letter ;  and  Lhe  money  which  you 
offer,  to  he  paid  lo  us  at  lhe  end  of  tour  months 
from  the  same  datCj  none  to  be  paid  before,  all 
to  be  paid  then. 

**  *  Hecomi. — Wordaworth*8  *  Salisbury  Plain,' 
and  *  Tale  of  a  Woman :'  which  Iwo  poem«, 
with  a  few  others,  whieh  he  will  add,  and  the 
notes,  will  make  a  volume.  This  lo  be  deli* 
vercd  lo  you  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of 
your  Fins  we Fy  and  the  money  to  be  paid  as  be- 
tore,  at  the  end  of  four  montlis  from  the  present 
date. 

"  *  Do  not,  my  dearest  Cottle  I  harass  your- 
self about  the  irnagmed  great  merit  of  tlie  com- 
^>ositions,  or  be  reluctant  to  otler  what  you  can 
prudently  olFerj  from  an  idea  that  the  poems  arc 
worth  more.  But  calculate  what  you  can  do. 
with  reference  simply  to  yourself,  and  answer 
as  speedily  as  you  can  j  and  believe  me  your 
sincere,  gratefuh  and  afleciionato 
*  Friend  and  Brother, 

*S.  T.  COLEBIDOE.' 

''I  offered  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr  Worda- 
worih  thirty  guineas  each,  as  proposed,  for  their 
two  Tragedies  ;  but  which,  at*ier  some  hesita- 
tion, was  declined,  from  tlie  hope  of  introducing 
one,  or  both,  on  the  stage.  The  volume  of 
Poems  was  left  for  some  future  orrangemeut'^ 

*'  A  vidit  lo  Mr.  Coleridge  at  Stovvey,  fnear 
Brii^-toL)  had  been  the  means  of  my  introduction 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  read  mn  many  of  his 
Lyrical  piece?,  when  I  perceived  in  iheui  a  pe* 
culiar,  but  decided  merit.  1  advised  him  to  pub- 
lish them,  expressing  a  belief  that  they  would 
he  well  received.  1  I'urther  said  that  he  should 
be  at  no  risk  j  that  I  would  give  him  the  same 
sura  which  I  liad  given  Mr.  Coleridge  aiul  Mft 
Sou  they,  and  that  it  would  be  a  gratifying  cir* 
cum»3tiiince  to  me,  to  usher  into  iho  world,  by 
becoming  the  publisher  of  the  (irst  volumes  of 
three  such  poctu  oa  Southey^  Colcridi^c,  and 
Wordsworth ;  a  distinction  that  might  rjcver 
ajjain  occur  to  u  Provr       '  V     k^eller. 

**  To  die  idea  of  [  he  exprei^sed  a 

if  ron  J  objection  ;  an*!  i^.-^  n,  vera!  interviews. 
1  leli  him»  with  an  earnest  wish  that  he  would 
reconsider  his  detcrminaiion. 

**  8oori  afi^T,  Mr.  Wordsworth  sent  me  thm 
follow iiig  letter. 
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\n  CoTTLK, — ♦    *    *     y ou  wifl  be 
tr  Uml  I  Imve  gone  on  very  rapidly 
y  Plock  of  poetry.     Do  come  and  let 
mr.  rrad  ii  to  you.  under  the  old  trees  in  the  park. 
"Yr  K;iki-  -1  liiUe  more  than  two  monlhs  to  stay 
Within  these  four  days  the  season 
I  wtfh  j^reaitT  rapidity  than  1  ever 
femember,  and   the  country  becomes    almost 
C¥cry  hour  more  lovely. 
**'God  biese  you  :  your  nffectionaie  friend, 
*  W.  Wordsworth.* 

J  A  lilUe  lime  after,  I  received  an  tnvntaiion 
\tr.  rnlrri.1^1*,  to  pay  himselt*  nnd  Mr, 
ffi  I  her  visit.    At  nhout  the  same 

lie  foUowinir  corroborative  in* 
fltaUon  irorn  iVJr.  Wordsworth. 

*^^rVLArt  roTTLE. — We  look  for  you  with 
py>  We  will  never  forgive  you 

ify  It.     I  say  nothing' of  the  ^  Sails- 

hiry  Plain'  uU  J  gee  you.  I  am  determined  to 
§Ba0h  it,  aatl  equally  so  that  you  shall  publidi. 

•**!  have  lately  been  busy  nhout  another 
pUn  wbt<*h  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  till  I  see 
yoij  he  very»  very  soon,  and  etay  a  week 

€i  s  mueh  longer  as  you  can.     God 

bk«i  yauj  aear  Coltle  j  yours  Fiiicerely, 

ti  i  ^y    WoRDSUORTtl.' 

•-  *  AHfoidcn,  9ih  May,  1798,* 

**The  following  letter  also  on  this  subject, 
«i«  received  from  Mr  Coleridge  : 

**|lr  DCAti  CorrLE,— Neither  Wordsworth 
lor  my^mlC  could  have  been  otherwise  than  un- 
QMBTaititblet  if  any  but  yourself  hnd  received 
6iMl  ua  lllio  fir^t  otfer  of  our  Tra^redieSj  and  of 
te  voloQiC  of  Wordi! worthed  Poems.  At  the 
MMc  timr^  we  did  not  expect  I  hat  you  could 
likh  prudeoce  and  propriety  advance  i^ueli  a 
^08  m  wt  ehould  w»nt  at  the  time  we  speeified. 
Ia  iil^rt,  we  both  rei^'ard  the  publication  of  our 
Tm^^icKftsan  evil*  It  is  not  impotj^ible  but 
ftal  ill  happier  times  (hey  may  be  brovight  on 

nsrc  tr 


throw  away  tliis  chance  for  a 
I  be  to  make  the  preiient  mo 
uenlly  and  u^uriougly  towards 


t...)vr 


pJ.V 
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'fd  and  strained  all 
s    ri>r  i?ix   or   seven 
'uned  far  more  tirue, 
I  o  d  fur  m  o  re  ge  n  i  us.    We 
iti  of  them  an  evil  on  any 
!>?  were  bent  upon  n  plan, 
it  of  which  a  certain  sum 
sury  (the  whole)  at  that  par- 
lifw,  fimi  ill  order  to  this  we  re^olv^ed, 
iciantly,  to  part  wiih  our  Trage* 
if  we  could  obtain  thirty  ijuineaa 
'  ^^3  than  tfiirly  guincLis  Words- 
ft  with   the  c<ypy-rii?lvt  of  hia 
W^e  shall  oflVr  iheTmgedies 
have  dclerrriined  to  procure 
lU.  r  way,     !f  you  eheose  the 
n'  prire  mentioned,  to  be 
^>  .-.    ..led,  i.  e  ,  thirty  guineas,  to 
tmiB  in  the  hi8t  fortnight  of  July, 
Pfcj  nnv  bioe  them;  but  remember,  my  dear 
■il  you  now  mertdy  a^  a  book- 

«J-.  t  you,  in  your  answer  to  coo- 
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eider  yourself  only  j  as  to  us,  although  money  Iq 
necessary  to  our  plan,  {that  of  visiting  Ger- 
many,! yet  tlie  plan  is  not  necessary  to  onr 
happiness;  and  if  it  were,  W.  woulJ  sell  his 
Poems  for  that  sum  to  some  one  else,  or  we 
rould  procure  the  money  without  selling  the 
Poems.  So  1  entreat  you,  again  and  again,  in 
your  answTr,  which  must  be  immediate^  con- 
sider yourself  oidy. 

"  *  Wordsworth  has  been  caballed  against 
m  lon^  and  so  hudhj  that  he  has  found  it  im- 
poFsihle  to  prevail  on  the  tenant  of  the  Allfox* 
den  estate,  lo  let  him  tlie»house»  after  their  first 
agreement  is  expired,  bo  he  must  quit  it  at  Mid- 
summer; whether  we  shall  be  able  to  procure 
him  a  liouse  and  furniture  near  Stowey,  wc 
know  not,  and  yet  we  must:  for  the  hills, 
and  the  woods,  and  tlie  slrcamRj  and  the  eea, 
and  the  shores  would  break  forth  into  reproaches 
against  us,  if  we  did  not  strain  every  nerve  to 
keep  their  Poet  among  them.  Wilfioul  joking.  ,^ 
and  in  serious  sadness,  Poole  and  I  cannot  eHrj 
dure  to  think  of  losing  him. 

"^At  all  events,  come  down,  Cottle,  as  soon 
as  you  can,  hut  before  Midsummer,  and  w^e  will 
procure  a  horse  easy  as  thy  own  soul,  and  we 
will  go  on  a  roam  lo  Linton  and  Limouth, 
whieh,  if  thou  romesl  in  May*  will  be  in  nil  their 
pride  of  woods  and  wa  to  rial  Is,  not  to  speak  of 
its  augvisi  elilTsj and  the  c-reen  ocenn  and  the  vast 
valley  of  stones,  all  whirh  live  disdainful  of  the 
seasons,  or  accept  new  honors  only  from  the 
winter's  snow.  At  all  events,  come  down,  and 
cease  not  to  believe  me  much  and  affection* 
atcly  your  friend, 

*S,  T.  COLEHIDGB.' 

*'ln  consequence  of  these  conjoint  invitations, 
T  spent  a  week  with  Mr.  C  and  Mr.  W.  at  All- 
Ibxden.  At  this  interview  it  was  determined, 
that  the  volume  plmuld  be  published  under  tho 
title  of 'Lyritral  Billad!?,'  on  the  terms  siipuliited 
in  a  former  letter:  that  this  volume  should  not 
contain  the  poem  of  'Salisbury  Plain,*  hut  only 
an  extract  from  it;  that  it  should  not  contain 
the  poem  of  *  Ptjter  Bell,'  bfjt  consist  rather  of 
sundry  shorter  poems,  .nnd,  for  tlie  most  part,  of 
pieces  more  recently  written.  I  had  recom- 
mended two  volumes,  but  one  was  fixe tl  on,  and 
that  to  be  published  anonymoviFly.  It  was  to 
he  he-xun  immediately,  and  wiih  the  *  Ancient 
Mariner;*  which  poem  1  broutrht  with  me  to 
Bristol" 

'*A  visiit  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  at  Stowey,  in  the 
year  1797,  had  been  the  means  of  my  mlroduc- 
tion  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Soon  after  our  ac- 
quaintance had  commenced,  Mr.  VVordswortli 
happened  to  he  in  Bristol,  and  iisked  me  to 
*-pend  a  day  or  two  with  him  at  Allfoxdcn>  I 
consented,  and  drove  him  down  in  a  irig-  We 
called  for  Mr.  Coleridge.  Miss  Wordsworth,  and 
the  servant,  at  Stowey,  and  they  wjdlted,  while 
we  rode  on  to  Mr.  WorJsworlh'a  boutie,  (distant 
two  or  three  miles,)  where  we  prop)t^cd  to  dine. 
\  London  Ahierrnan  wouhl  smile  fit  our  bill-of- 
fare.  It  conPisted  of  philosophers'  viands ; 
namely,  a  bottle  of  branrly.  a  noble  loaf,  fuid  a 
stout  piece  ofclierse  ;  nntl  as  there  were  plenty 
of  jeiluies  in  the  garden,  wiih  all  these  comforts 
we  calculated  on  doing  very  well. 
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"  Oar  fond  liopes,  however,  Vere  somewhat 
dampeJ,  by  finding  that  our  *  stoat  piece  ol 
cheese'  had  v^anisKed  I  A  sturdy  rat  of  ft  bes- 
gttr»  whrmi  we  had  reUev^ed  on  the  road,  with 
Eis  olfactories  all  alive,  no  doubt,  smelt  our 
chees<*,  and  while  we  w^cre  ffazing  at  the  mag- 
nificent clouds,  contrived  to  abstract  our  treas- 
ure !  Cruel  irampl  An  ill  relurn  lor  ouf 
pence  !  We  both  wished  the  nnd  might  nol 
choke  him !  The  mournful  fact  was  ascertained 
a  little  before  we  drove  into  the  court-yard  o! 
the  house.  Mr.  Coleridge  bore  liie  lose  with 
great  fortitude,  oUserviiig,  that  we  should  never 
starve  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  bran- 
dy. He  now,  with  the  dexterity  of  an  adepi 
(admired  by  his  frtenda  arvund)  unbuckled  die 
horse,  and,  puttinyr  down  the  shalls,  with  a  jerk. 
as  a  triumphant  conc!\ii5ton  of  his  work,  lo  f  the 
bottle  ot  brandy;  that  had  been  placed  most 
carefully  behind  ufe,  on  the  eeat,  from  the  inevit- 
able law  of  gravity.  su<ldenly  rolled  down,  and, 
before  we  could  arregt  the  epirituous  avalanche, 
piiching-  ri^hl  on  the  stones,  was  daRhed  to 
pieces  I  We  all  beheld  the  spectacle,  Bikml  and 
petrified  I  We  might  have  collected  ihe  broken 
fragments  of  glaa?,  but,  the  brandy !  that  was 
gone!  clean  gone ! 

**  One  little  unloward  thing  often  follows 
another,  anil  while  the  rest  etood  musing, 
chained  to  llie  place,  rejjalinsr  thetnselves  with 
the  C'ogniac  ellluviurriT  and  all  intRtTably  cha- 
grined, I  led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  when  a 
freali  perplexity  arose.  I  removed  the  harness 
without  dilTiculty,  but  after  many  strenuous  at- 
tempts, 1  could  not  get  otTihe  rolLir.  In  despair^ 
I  called  for  assistaacc,  when  aid  booh  drew  near. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  first  brought  hi*3  ingenuity  into 
exercise,  but  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts^ 
he  relinquished  the  nchievemenu  as  altogether 
impracticable.  Mr.  Coleridge  nowlried  his  hand, 
but  showed  no  more  grooming  skill  than  his 
predecessors  ;  foratler  twisring  the  poor  horse's 
neck,  almost  to  strangulation,  and  to  the  gri.*ai 
danger  of  his  eyes,  he  gave  up  the  useless  task, 
pronouncing  that  *  the  horse's  head  must  have 
grown  (gout  or  dropsy  1)  since  the  cottar  was 
put  on!  for,*  sail  he,  '  it  was  a  dnwfirighl  ini- 
possibility  for  such  a  huge  ih  Front  Li  to  pasp 
througfi  so  narrow  a  collar  !*  Just  at  this 
instant  the  servant  girl  came  near,  and  under- 
standing  the  cause  of  our  consterfioiion,  *  La. 
master,^  said  she,  *you  do  not  go  about  the  w«»rk 
in  the  right  way.  You  should  do  like  this,' 
when  turning  the  colhir  completely  upside  down, 
she  slipped  it  otf  in  a  moment,  lo  our  trreat  hu- 
miliation and  wonderment;  eatdisatij?fipd,  afresh, 
that  there  were  heii^hts  of  kfiowledge  in  the 
world  to  which  he  had  not  utiained. 

"  We  were  nnw  summoned  lo  dinner,  and  a 
dinner  it  was,  euch  as  every  blind  and  etarvinir 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms' would  have  rejoiced 
to  behoUh  At  the  fop  of  th«  table  stood  a  superb 
brown  loaf  The  centre  dish  presented  a  pde 
of  the  true  coss  ItHtuces.  and  at  the  bottom  ap- 
peared an  enipty  plate,  where  the  ^  stout  piece 
of  cheesi!'  ouifht  to  have  Hiaod  t  (cruel  mendi 
cant!)  and  ihoiagh  the  brandy  was  clean  gi>tie 
yet  its  place  was  well,  if  uoi  hrtttr  supplied  by 
a  fiupcnihundance  of  fine  sparkling  (.'iisrahan 
^  Champagne  !    A  happy  tiioaght  at  this  time 
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started  into  one  of  our  itiinda,  that  some  it&oce 

would  render  the  letioces  a  little  more  accept- 
able, when  an  individual  in  the  company  recol- 
lected a  question  once  propounded  by  the  moel 
patient  of  men,  *  How  can  that  whudi  is  im- 
savory  be  eaten  without  salt  ?'  and  asked  for  a 
iitlle  of  that  valuable  culinary  article,  ^  Indeed, 
Sir,'  Betty  replied,  *1  quite  Ibrgot  to  buy  salt.* 
A  general  laugh  followed  the  announcement, 
in  which  our  ho.*t  heariily  joined.  This  was 
nothing.  We  had  plenty  of  other  good  ihtngSj 
and  while  crunching  our  suculents,  and  munch- 
ing our  crust?,  we  pitied  fhe  far  worse  condition 
of  those,  perchance  as  hungry  as  onrselvee,  who 
were  forced  to  dine,  alone,  oti'  Betfier.  For  our 
next  meal,  the  mile-olT  village  furnished  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  these  triRing  incidents 
present  the  sum,  and  the  result,  of  half  the  little 
passing  disasters  of  !ife. 

^*  The  volume  of  the  '  Lyriral  Ballads*  was 
publi.^hed  about  Midsummer,  17f*S.  In  Septem* 
her  of  the  same  yf*ar,  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr, 
Wordsworth  left  England  for  Germany,  and  I 
for  ever  quitted  the  business  of  a  bookseller,'' 

**  Aa  a  curious  literary  fact,  I  might  mention, 
that  the  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  the  ^  Lyrical 
Ballads,'  was  so  slow,  and  Ihe  seventy  of  mo«t 
of  the  Reviews  so  great,  ihat  its  progress  to 
oblivion  seemed  ordained  to  be  as  rapid  as  it 
was  certain.  I  had  ^tven  thirty  guineas  for  the 
ropy-right,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  leitcr«  ; 
but  the  heavy  sale  induced  me  to  part  With  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  impression  of  five  hun- 
dred, at  a  loss,  to  Mr.  Arch,  a  London  book- 
seller. After  this  transaction  had  occurred,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr,  W'^ordsworthi  written 
the  day  before  he  set  sail  lor  the  Continent,  re- 
questing me  to  make  over  my  interest  in  the 
*  Lyrical  Byllads'  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of  St.  PauPe 
Church-yard  This  I  could  not  have  done,  had 
I  been  so  disposed,  as  tlie  engagement  had  been 
made  w^ith  .Mr.  Arch. 

"*0n  Mr.  Word.sworth's  return  to  Knglandj 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  him  explaining  the  reasons 
why  I  could  not  comply  with  his  request,  to 
which  he  thus  replied: 

"  *  Mv  DEAR  CoTTLE*^ — I  perccivc  ihai  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  you  lo  comply  with  my 
request,  respectmcf  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads,'  as 
you  had  entercil  into  a  treaty  \viif»  Arch.  How 
is  the  copy-ri^ht  lo  be  diposed  of  when  you  quit 
the  bookselling  business?  We  were  much 
amused  with  the  '  Antliology**  Your  poem  of 
the  ^Killcrop'  we  liked  better  than  any  ;  only 
we  regretted  that  yon  did  not  save  the  fioor  lit- 
tle innoreni's  life,  by  some  benevolent  art  or 
otljcr.  You  might  have  managed  a  little  pa- 
thetic inciJent,  in  which  nature  appearing  forci* 
bly  in  the  child,  might  have  worked  in  some  way 
or  other  upon  its  superstitious  dcRtroyer, 

*''  We  have  spent  our  time  pleasanlly  enough 
in  Germany,  but  we  are  riirht  ulad  to  tind  our- 
selves *m  England,  for  we  have  learneif  to  know 
its  value.  We  lell  Coleridge  well  at  Gottiogoo, 
a  month  ago.    ♦    ♦    •    ♦ 

*  God  bless  you*  my  dear  Cottle. 

*  Your  atTcctionate  (nend, 

*  W.  WoHnsUOHTH.* 

»'Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  above,  [  re- 
ceived auoiher    letter   from  Mr.   Wurd^sworih, 
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me  lo  pay  lum  a  visit  in  the  north, 
ui  induct*ni4.'tit,  he  says: 
«  •  •  «  #  •  Wrile  tomcbt'fore* 
hAj)d^  nod  I  Will  nccompfiny  you  on  a  tour.  You 
will  rofii-e  by  Gretn-nriiigi^  which  is  about 
twriTty  nA-\^^  irom  tins  plnrc,  (Srockburn  5)  and 
aflrr  ^    fcen  all  the  ruriositieE  of  that 

bH;:  !,  I  will  ticcumpsiny  you  into  Cum- 

bcilmd  iiua  VV^cetniorclFinth     »     ♦     #     ♦ 

*  God  blcs3  you,  dear  Collie. 

A  »hort  time  ofter  the  receipt  of  this  invita- 
u  .n  \tr.  Cokritige  arrived  in  BrtHtol  froni  Ger- 

jTi  ,\  :n\d  n^  fie  wa«  nboui  lo  pay  Mr,  Words- 
'      :  <l  roe  (o  accompany  him. 

.1  r.  WordfiworUi,  The  sub- 
LyiiLLil  Ballade^  was  meniiurird 
thiit  cagually,  and  only  to  account 
[  which  Mr,  W,  ascribed  lo  Uvo 
the  *Ancirnl  Mariner/  which,  he 
<'cnied  to  undtTstand  ;  nud  i^ndly, 
le  notice  ofmost  of  the  Ueviews, 

•  f-"'-  '  nndon.  having  on  arcouiit 
Long-nian  and  Rece,  ihe 

:  .  -ter  Row,  1  sold  them  all 

:#,  whtch  were  valued  as  one  loU 
ly.  On  njy  next  seeing' Mr.  Long- 
me,  tJKit  in  Cbtimatinir  the  value  of 
ijL«,   Fox*a  Mchmed/  and  Words- 
It*  *Lyricnl  Bnlladd/  were  'reckoned  as 
ihin^*     »  Tijat  being  the  ca^e/  I  rephedj  *iis 


1^ 


? 


both 

«■^ 
Mr 
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iiihors  are  my  personal  tViends^  1 
jrti,  i'you  would  return  me  a^ain 
^lae,  ihat  I  amy  have  live  plea- 
hem  til  the  re?perlive  writers.' 
I  jMisvvered,  witJi  his  aceusionied 
>\i  arc  weU'ome  to  them.*  On  my 
inl.  I  '_;;n'c  Mr.  Fox  his  receipt  for 
;i  1,1  ill  Mr.  Colerfdi^e^i;  return 
I  '  him  Mr.  VVordFwurih'e 
iincas;  bo  ihat  vvIjh lever 
L  eubBeqnenily,  from  tlie 
ot  the  *  Lyrical  Balladsj*  has 
.  .dy  to  Mr,  W. 
•  I  imvc  been  the  more  particulnr  in  these 
tfalemrnt^.  tin  tt  lurntslies,  perhaps,  the  mo^t 
iHBAjtui*  '  (-*  (>n  record,  of  a  volume  of 

f  for   «o  long  a   lime,    almost 

iKgtt;t:U;d,    nmi   afterwards   acquiring, 
liiml    ttimosi  rapidly^   eo   much   deserved 


We  now  take   leave  of  Wordsworth,  to 

»er»e    wtili    Soutbey,    whose    regular, 

Bins]  htbiu  contrast  amusingly  with  the 

iofn   temperniiient    of  Coleridge.     We 

•ill  ftring  iDgethertbe  extracts,  selecting 

which  Southey  h  conspicuous. 

...  r] :.v,'  nfih*  year  1704,  a  clever  young" 

Uoberi  Lovelh  who  hati 

r,  itiformed  nte  that  a  tew 

Uxfurd  nnd  Camhrid^fC,  wiih 

it  to  sail  to  America,  and  on 

u'hannnh  lo  form  a  *So- 

,  there  was  lo  be  a  coni- 

af  poj*4:rty,    and    *\here  all  that  was 

10  bo  proscribed.    Nonc^  he  said. 


were  to  be  admitted  into  their  numberj  but  tried 
and  incorruptible  characters  ;  and  he  fell  quite 
aesuredj  that  he  and  hts  iVii  nds  vvuuld  be  able 
to  realize  a  stnte  of  society^  free  from  the  evils 
and  turmoils  that  ihen  agitaied  ihe  woHd»  and 
present  an  example  of  die  eminence  to  whidi 
men  miijhl  arrive  under  tlic  unrestrained  influ- 
ence of  sound  principles. 

**  Not  100  much  to  discourage  the  enthujiiaEtie 
arpirant  after  hajipinees,  I  Jbrebore  all  relerence 
lo  the  prolific  accumulation  of  difficulties  to  be 
eurmountrd,  and  merely  inquired  who  were  to 
compose  his  company  ?  He  said  that  only  four 
hadj  as  yet,  abi^oluiefy  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise; Snniuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  from  Cam- 
bridgCj  (in  uhom  1  un<ler^tood  the  plan  to  have 
orii^inated;)  Robert  Soulhey,  and  George  Bur- 
net  from  Oxford,  and  himf^elf.  ^AVell,'  I  re- 
plied, 'when  do  you  set  sail 7'  He  answered, 
*  Very  phorfly.  1  Foon  exjiect  my  frieads  trom 
the  Universities,  when  all  the  preliminanes  will 
be  adjusted,  and  we  shall  joy  fully  crose  the  blue 
wavefc' of  the  Atlantic'  'Buf?  euid  I,  *lo  freight 
a  ship,  and  Kail  out  in  the  high  Ftyle  of  gentle- 
men agrfculiurists,  will  require  lunds.  Hnw 
do  you  manage  this  V  "  We  all  conltibute  what 
wc  can,'  Bix'id  he,  *and  I  ehall  inlrodure  aO  niy 
dear  friends  to  you,  immediately  on  their  arrival 
in  Brislol,^ 

'*  One  morning,  shortly  after,  Robert  Lovell 
called  on  me,  and  introduced  Robert  Sou  they* 
Never  will  the  impress^ ion  he  effaced  produced 
on  me  by  this  youngs  mrin  Tall,  dig'nilieit,  pos- 
eesfing^  ^reat  suavity  of  mannere;  en  eye  pierc- 
ing, with  a  countenance  full  of  geiuue,  kindh" 
ness,  and  inlellij^'enre.  1  gave  him  at  once 
the  rfght  liand  of  fellowship,  and,  lo  (he  pre- 
sent monient,  it  has  never,  on  either  8ide»  been 
withdrawn.^* 

" The  solicitude  I  filtj  IcBt  these  young  and 
ardent  genmees  Bhould^  in  a  di^aetrouB  houfj 
and  in  their  mistaken  apprehenisioiiP,  commit 
themselvefl  in  ihifi  their  desperate  undertaking, 
was  happily  disFipated,  by  Mr  Coleridge  ap- 
plying Ibr  the  loan  of  a  lilile  cui^h,— lo  p;iy  ihc 
voyagere'— freight  1  ^  or  passage  ?*— ISo,  Lodg- 
ings. Tliey  all  ludgecK  at  lUis  time,  al  Mo.  48, 
Colle^»e-Slrcet.  Never  did  I  lend  money  with 
euch  unmingled  pleasure,  for  now  1  ceased  to 
be  haunted  day  and  nighl  with  ihe  ejierire  of 
tJie  ship!  the  ship  I  which  was  to  etlect  such 
incalculable  nuscti ief." 

"Meeting  Mr.  Southey,  I  sard  to  himj  *T  have 
engaged  to  give  Mr.  Coleridge  thirty  guineas 
for  a  volume  of  hia  Poems;  you  hav*^  i'oema 
equal  to  a  volume,  and  if  you  ap|irove  ol  it,  I  will 
giv^e  you  ihe  same,'  He  eordially  tininked  me, 
and  instantly  acceded  to  my  proi>of;al. 

**  I  tlien  said  to  him,  *You  have  lead  me  sev- 
eral books  of  )  our  *  Joan  of  Arc,*  which  poem 
I  perceive  has  great  merit.  If  ii  meet  widi  your 
eoncurreacc,  I  will  give  you  fifty  guinea»»  for  this 
work,  ami  piilifish  il  in  quarto,  when  1  will  give 
you,  in  addition,  Hfty  copies  to  dispose  of 
amongst  your  friends,  VVuhnui  a  moment*^ 
hesitation,  lo  ihie  pro^iORal  also  he  acceded. 

*' I  couhl  eay  nmrh  of  Mr.  Southey,  at  thit 
time;  of  his  constiiutional  clieerfufness ;  of  the 
polish  of  his  manners;  of  hia  dignified,  and  al 
the  same  titne,  of  his  unaseutQLU^  d<i^xvaveii\v 
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HM  well  as  of  the  general  respect,  whinh  hra  tal- 
ent*, comhuTt,  and  cunverBaiion  exciUuL'* 

"  I  Jjjul  an  opporfmiity  of  intrailuring  Mr. 
Southey^atlliistimejlo  the  eldest  Mrs.  Alorc,  whu 
invited  him  down  lo  apend  some  whole  day  ivith 
her  Bister  HLinnah,  ai  llieir  then  ressidcnce. 
Cowslip  Green.  On  lliia  occasion,  as  requested, 
I  accompanied  him.  The  day  was  ftdl  of  con- 
verse. On  my  meetin  ?one  of  the  ladie^»  soon  after 
I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr  S.  equally 
pleased  all  (iv^e  of  the  ei^slers.  She  said  he  was 
*brim  fyll  of  Literalorej  and  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  iotelleclQul  young  men  they  had 
seen/" 

*'  Mr  Coleridare  and  Mr.  So\3they  now  deter- 
mined,  by  their  best  efTortfy  In  other  ways  than 
those  detailed,  to  ralae  money  for  their  projected 
expediiion.  They  resolved,  therefore^  to  g:ive 
the  cilixens  of  Bristol  indiv'idoalleclores,  or  seriee 
of  1  e ct  u  res,  o  a  d  i  iTe ren  t  bu bj e e ts .  M r.  C ol c  r i d  tre 
chose  Political  and  Moral  euhjectsj  Mr. 
Southey  chose  History." 

^*  The  leciiireis  of  Mr.  South ey  were  namer- 
oualy  attended,  and  their  composition  was 
greatly  admired;  cxhibiung,  as  they  did,  a  suc- 
cinct view  of  the  various  subjects  commented 
upon,  so  a^  lo  chain  the  hearer's  attention. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  evinced  ureal  self-pos- 
aession  in  the  lecturer;  a  peculiar  grace  in  the 
delivery  ;  with  reasoning  bo  judicious  and  acute, 
aa  to  excite  aetonitjhment  in  the  auditory,  that 
so  young  a  man  should  concentrate  so  rich  a 
fund  of  valuable  matter  in  lecture?,  conipara- 
tively^  so  bricl^  and  which  clearly  authorized  the 
Rntjcipation  of  his  future  eminence. 

**IVo  public  lecturer  could  have  received 
fllronger  proolls  ofapprobation  than  Mr.  Southey, 
from  a  polite  and  disctiniinaiiug  audience,  Mr. 
Coleridge  solicited  permission  of  Mr.  vSotjlhey, 
to  deliver  his  fourth  lecture,  *  On  the  liise^  Fro- 
greets,  and  DeeliMe  of  the  Roman  Empire,^  as  a 
subject  *  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  atten- 
tion.' Tlie  request  was  immediately  granted, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  lecture,  it  was  for- 
mally announced  to  liie  audience,  that  the  next 
lecture  would  be  delivered  by  'Mr.  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  of  Jesus  Collet^^e,  Cambridge.* 
At  the  u^ual  hour  tfie  room  was  thronged.  The 
moment  of  commencement  had  arrived.  No 
lecturer  appeared  !  Patience  was  preserved  for 
a  quarter,  extending  to  half  an  hour  I  — but 
still  no  lecturer!  At  length  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  impatient  assemblage,  *  thai  a 
circumstance,  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  ? 
would  prevent  Mr.  Coleridge  from  giving  hi.^ 
lecture  that  evenins't  ^s  intended/  Some  few 
present  learned  the  truth,  but  the  major  part  of 
the  company  retired,  not  very  well  pleased,  and 
under  the  impression  that  Mr,  C.  had  either 
broken  his  leg,  or  that  som  '  tt^verc  family  uf- 
flictiori  had  occurred,  Mr.  C's  rather  ha'*itf»a1 
I  absence  of  mi  nil,  with  the  little  importance  he 
Benerally  attachcil  to  engagements,  renders  it 
nltely,  that,  at  this  very  time  he  might  have 
been  found,  at  No.  4S  College  Street,  com- 
posedly  emoking  hie  pipe,  and  lost  in  profound 
Riuain^s  on  his  divine  Busquehannah! 

'*  Wishing  to  gratify  my  two  yonn^  friend** 
(and  their  Indies  elect;  with  n  '  exrur- 

sion*  I  iuvitud  ihciu  to  accom]  i  a  vi^^il 


[Sept. 

(o  the  Wye,  including  Pierrefield  and  Tintpm 
Abbey;  objects  new  to  us  all.  Il  so  happened, 
I  he  day  we  were  to  set  otf,  was  that  imnicdi* 
ately  fallowing  the  woeful  disappointment!  but 
here,  all  was  punctual' !y.  It  was  calculated 
timttljc  proposed  o'ljects  might  be  accomplished 
in  two  days,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  tne  Fri- 
day evening's  lecture,  which  Mr.  Southey  had 
now  wisely  determined  to  deliver  himselr 

"After  dinner  an  unpleasant  altercation  oc- 
curred between  the  two  Pantisocratians!  Mr. 
Southey,  whose  regular  habits  scarcely  render- 
ed  it  a  virtue  in  hitn  never  lo  fail  in  an  engage- 
ment, expressed  to  Mr.  Coleridge  his  deep  feel- 
ings of  regret  that  his  audience  should  have 
been  disappointed  on  the  preceding  evening; 
reminding  hirn  that  unless  he  had  determined 
punctually  to  fulfil  his  voluntary  engagement, 
lie  ought  not  to  have  entered  upon  it.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge thought  the  delay  of  iho  lecture  of  Ultlc 
or  no  consequence.  This  excited  a  remon- 
strance, which  produced  a  rf  ply*  At  ^rM  I  in- 
terfered with  a  few  conciliatory  word*?,  which 
were  unavailing ;  and  these  two  friends,  about 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  glorious  example  of 
the  ctrects  of  concord  and  sound  principles, 
with  an  exemption  from  all  the  selfish  and  un- 
social passions,  fell,  alas  1  into  the  conmion  lot 
of  humanifyj  and,  in  so  doing,  mu^t  have  de- 
moriptraled,  even  to  themselves,  tlie  rope  of  sand 
to  which  they  had  confided  their  deslmies. 

"A  little  cessation  in  the  storm  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  stepping  forward,  and  re- 
marking, that  tlie  wises^t  way  was  to  forget  the 
past,  and  to  remember  only  the  plea.*?ant  ohjecu 
Iiefore  us.  In  this  opinion  the  ladies  concurred, 
when  placing  a  hand  of  one  of  the  dissoniientB 
ia  that  of  the  other,  the  hearty  fiahilaiion  went 
round,  and,  witli  our  aecusiomed  ppirils,  w^ 
prepared  once  more  for  Piercefield  and  the 
Abbey." 

'vin  the  spirit  of  impartiality,  it  now  devolvea 
on  me  to  state  a  temporary  misundcrstaniling 
between  the  two  Panti^'t^cratians  themselves,  in 
the  autumn  of  1795.  It  is  dilBcult  toassiirnnny 
other  reason  for  the  wild  scheme  of  Pantiso- 
cracy,  than  the  inexperience  of  youth,  a^'tingoo 
sanguine  imaginations.  At  its  first  announce- 
ment, every  reliecting  miiid  saw  that  the  plan, 
in  its  nature,  and  in  the  agents  who  were  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  was  obnoxious  to  insur* 
mountable  object ioiia  ;  but  the  individunU  with 
whom  the  design  originated,  were  young,  ar- 
dent, and  enthusiastic,  and  at  that  tjnie  enter- 
tained views  of  society  erroneous  in  thomselves, 
and  which  experience  only  could  eorref  t.  The 
tutlesi  conviction  was  enlrrtained  by  their 
friends,  that,  as  reason  cslabli.<hed  itself  in  their 
minds,  the  delusion  would  vanish;  and  that 
they  themselves  would  soon  smile  at  extrava- 
gances which  none  but  their  own  ingenious 
order  oC  minds  could  have  devised  :  but  when 
the  diFscnsion occurred,  bi'fore  noticed^  at  Chep* 
stow,  Mr.  Southey  must  have  had  conviction 
Hash  on  his  mind,  that  the  h;tbits  of  hintself  nnd 
his  friend  were  so  essenfinllv  (apposed  aa  10 
render  harmony  i^nd  8uc<  ible. 

"Mr*  Southey  now  ad  i  tomprrale 

huter  to  Mr.  Coteridge,   t^intuig  thit  cirruin* 
stdDcci}  and  his  own  views  had  so  altered,  ad  to 
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Rflddr  If  neee^ary  in  him  candidly  to  state,  tlmt 
Im  mml  nMmJnn  Pantisbcracy,  and  ihe  whoW 
aehem^  -  ng  in  America. 

••On  r   of  Mr  Southey'e  Ietler«  » 

tiiir  I  >(tre  excited  in  Mr,  Cole- 

rtdtr  I  the  whole  circle  of  their 

niD'  fanddigtnny.    This  un- 

^>  ji9,   tnny  be  ascribed  io 

iIk  Mv.-t  seriously  nwakeiieci  in 

Mr  ind,  oi'  the  erroneous  princi- 

pU»  <-..  V.  ...T».  til  his  catculationa  had  been 
mmdf^ii.  He  pt  rceivcd  at  len^jth  (it  may  he) 
that  be  htul  been  pursuing  a  phantom  \  and  the 
ooirrtction  roast  have  been  associated  with  stlf- 
tijikr^if  !tji??-  Charges  of  ^  desertion'  fievv  thick 
•ftJt  ;i  want  of  principle;'  of  *ditjhonor 

aiil'-  r*,  in  a  compact  the  most  eoleam 

icy  acted  with  the  etriatest  honor 
a0il  y,  and  in  &uch  a  way  as  any  wise 

■ft!  >;urh  cireamstances,  would   have 

atfcsL  i  he  great  surprise  with  their  friends 
vMv  tfiiit  llio  crisis  should  not  earher  have  oc- 

CUtTtdm 

**Mr.  Southey,  a  day  or  two  aOer  this  un- 
iMfPf  diiference^  set  oS  on  his  Spanish  and 
Poftafneae  expedition.  On  hie  return  to  Bris- 
tol, io  the  next  year,  as  the  whole  misunder- 
Mniia^  between  himself  and  Mr.  Coleridi^e 
«u  fh«*  rlTt  (i  of  tratieienl  feeling,  that  extended 
not  art,  on  their  meeting,  an  easy  re- 

moi :  ua«  effected," 

*li  ttraa  mentioned  that  Mr.  Sou  they  was  the 
irstio  ftbantloa  the  scheme  of  American  colon- 
iiiliavii  and  that,  in  confirmation^  towards  the 
amdtukm  nf  1795,  he  accompanied  his  uocle, 
tliEor   T  Hdl,  (Chaplain  to  die  English 

htimtf  iJ    Uirongh    some    parts    oj 

8pftiiiai>ii  r'Miii;;nf;  of  which  orcurrence,  Mr 
fimilhKyV  entertaining  *  Lettered  from  those 
e^aiilrM  nrr  the  result;  bcarinnr  testimony  to 
^  rapid  acrutTiuiation  of  fuciB,  and  the  accu- 
caE|P  iCliis  oli4»ervations  on  persons  and  tiiin^^s. 
Mt^SooflKy  having  f^enl  me  a  letter  from  Co- 
rvBH^  and  another  from  Lisbon,  I  shall  here 
(•kElii  m)  gratify  the  reader  by  prt^- 

mmkk$  his  p:ruc»uL     (The  following 

am  Qm  eiiief  pui«sagcs} : 

**  Corunna,  Dee.  15lh,  1795, 
^lodee^lf  my  dear  frletnl,  it  is  strange  thar 
|«i  Ifv  residing  a  letter  from  me  at  this  time, 
iiiififlt«n  ocrount  of  our  shipwreck.     We  lefr 
fit         *  *T*        '   y  mjd-day  ;  the  wind  \var> 

Ibir  t,    so  fatr  that  wc  were 

«Mbin  imr<>«-'  it^nu ^  nn\\  of  Coruuna ;  it  then 
ImmI  lotMid,  blrw  li  tempest,  and  continued  so 
tft  llic  middle  of  ISaturdav.  Our  dead  liglilf' 
•■Pft  np  fiOy  hourH,  and  I  was  in  momentary 
wtfeKtMi*to  fjrdtMfli.  You  know  what  a  eitua- 
y  sickneis"^  and  though  I 
Mi'xt  world,  thought  more 
if  thaic  *  would  daily  expert  let- 

«»;  du  lated,  and  at   last  learn 

immih*  i<r>i  that  (he  Lauzarotte  had 

^¥ubr  of. 

*0C  i  it  ta  most  difficult  to  under- 

^od  tJ  m   oC  this  dilfcreiice  of  tunr 

|Mge  -  iiic  very  beofita  of  llie  country  do  noi 
ttdentwid  Eoglwh.     Say  »poor  fellow'   to  a 
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dog,  and  he  will  probably  bite  you  j  the  cat  will 
come  if  you  call  her  *Meelh'lha,'  but  Spurs'  is 
an  outlandish  phraee  i^he  ha«  not  been  accu^- 
fomed  to.  Last  niglit  1  went  to  eupper  to  the 
tleas,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  made ;  and 
ilie  cats  serenaded  me  with  their  execrable 
Spanish :  to  lie  all  night  in  Bov;lhig-gi'e€n  Lane^ 
(a  rough  road  near  Tinternj  wiiich  he  thu^  iron- 
ically namedt)  would  be  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
soft  and  smooth  lying. 

*^  At  eight  of  land  a  general  shaving  look 
place  ;  no  subject  could  be  belter  lor  Bunbury, 
than  a  packet  cabin  taken  at  such  a  moment. 
For  me,  I  am  as  yet  whiskered,  for  1  would  not 
venture  to  shave  nn  board,  and  have  had  no 
razor  on  shore  till  this  evening.  Custom-house 
officers  are  more  troublesome  here  than  in 
England,  I  have  however  got  every  filing  at 
last  You  may  form  Fome  idea  of  the  weather 
we  endured,  thirty  fowls  over-head  were  drown- 
ed ;  the  ducks  got  loose  and  ran  with  a  party  of 
half-naked    Dutchmen  into  our   cabin;  Hwasa 

f)re€ious  place,  ei^ht  men  lying  on  a  shelf  much 
ike  a  coffin. 

**  The  bookseller's  shop  was  a  great  comfort ; 
the  Consul  here  has  paid  me  particular  otten- 
tione,  and  I  am  to  pass  to-morrow  moriung  with 
him,  when  lie  will  give  me  some  directions  con- 
eeniing  Spanish  liierature.  He  knows  ihe  chief 
literary  men  in  England,  and  did  know  Brissot 
and  Petion.  Good  nij?hE,  they  arc  going  to  sup- 
per.    Oh,  tlieir  foul  oils  and  wines, 

''Tuesday  morning— I  have  heard  of  hearts 
as  hard  as  rocks,  and  stones,  and  adamants,  but 
if  ever  I  wTitc  upon  a  hard  bean,  my  si  mile 
i^hall  be  as  inilcxible  a»*  a  bed  in  a  Spanish  Po- 
tada;  we  had  beefsteaks  for  eupper  lapt  night, 
and  a  sad  lihf^^I  upon  beef-steaks  they  were.  I 
wish  you  could  eee  our  room  ;  a  bed  in  an  open 
recess,  one  just  moved  from  \lm  of Iier  corner. 
Raynsford  packing  hts  trunk*  Maber  ehaving 
himeelf;  tables  and  rhairis ;  lookingr-glass  hung 
even  loo  high  fur  a  Palagonian  ;  the  four  evan- 
ijelistSj  dtrC.j  the  floor  beyond  all  iikh  most 
filthy.  "  Adieu, 

**  Robert  Sootuey." 

^'Lifebon,  Feb.  let,  1796. 

" '  Certaifdy  T  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Cottle,  by 
the  first  packet^*  paid  1,— Now  1  say,  '■  Probably 
I  may  hear  by  the  next,'  so  does  exptrienco 
;ibaie  the  sanguine  expectations  of  man.  What, 
could  you  not  w^rite  one  letter?  and  here  am  [ 
nriiiiig  not  only  to  nil  my  fnendB  in  Brit^tolj  but, 
to  all  in  England,  Indeed  I  should  have  been 
v^exed,  but  the  packet  brouglit  a  letter  from 
Rdith,  and  llic  pletis^urc  that  gave  me  idloived 
no  feeling  of  vexation.  What  of  *  Josm  T  Mr. 
Coates  telle  me  it  gains  upon  the  j  uhliCt  but 
authors  seldom  I  tear  the  plain  Iruth.  1  am  aax- 
ious  that  it  should  rcfich  a  second  edition,  that  I 
may  write  a  new  preface,  and  ei>lar«;e  the  last 
hunk.  I  shall  oaiit  all  in  the  second  book  which 
Coleridge  wrote, 

"  Bristol  deserves  punegync  instead  of  satire. 
I  know  of  no  mercantile  place  so  hteniry.  Here 
lam  spending  my  mornings  so  pleasantly, as 
books,  only  books,  con  mnke  ibem,  and  sitting 
at  evening  the  eiJeni  spectalor  of  caril-playing 
\  and  dancing.    The  English  here  uuiVt^Uv^^^^uV 
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of  commerce,  with  the  frivolous  amusements  off 
high  lile.     One  of  them  who  jihiys  evtry  njoht.  [ 
(Sundays  are  not  exctptt'tl  here,)  will  lell  you  i 
how  riosely  he  »iUeri<la  lo  profit     *1  never  pay  I 
a  porter  for  bringing  a  burthen  till  the  ncxl  ilay, ' 
(says  he,)  for  while  the  fellow  feels  hia  back 
ar.hc  with  the  weight,  he   chargea  high;  bot 
whea  he    cotnes  the  next  day   ihe  feelinjr  is 
goiJCj  and  he  asks  only  hall'  the  money-*     And 
Ihe  author  of  this  philosophical  Bcheme  is  worth 
aOOjOt^O  pounds!! 

**  This  is  a  romforilces  place,  and  the  only 
pleasure  I  tinti  in  il  is  in  looking  to  my  depart- 
ure, Threij  years  ago  I  might  have  found  a 
friend,  Coutit  Leopold  Brrchlold*  This  man 
(tor^ier-hrolher  of  tlie  Emperor  Joseph)  is  one 
of  Itioee  rare  characters  who  Ppend  their  liv^ee 
in  doing  good.  It  is  hie  cuutoni  in  every  coun- 
try he  visitj?,  to  pubheh  books  in  its  lariguagCj 
on  some  subject  of  practical  utili.y;  theee  he 
gives  away,  1  have  now  lying  before  me  the 
two  which  he  printed  in  Lisbon  :  the  one  is  an 
EBsay  on  tJie  means  of  preserving  Ufe,  in  tlie 
various  dangers  to  which  men  are  tJaiiy  ex- 
t  oeed.  The  other  an  Eseay  on  extending  the 
limits  of  benevolence,  not  only  towards  men, 
hut  towvirds  animals,  Hia  age  was  about, 
twenty-five  ;  his  person  and  hi^  manners  the 
most  [io lis- bed.  My  tmcle  paw  more  of  him  than  I 
any  one,  tor  he  used  his  library  ;  and  this  was  ! 
ihc  only  house  he  calJud  ar ;  he  was  only  seen  i 
at  <limier.  the  rest  of  the  tlay  was  constantly! 
given  to  siudy»  They  who  hved  in  the  same 
houFe  with  him  believtd  him  to  be  the  wander- 
ing Jew.  He  spoke  all  the  European  lan- 
guages, had  wriiten  in  all,  and  waa  masler  of 
the  Arabic.  From  ihenre  he  went  to  Cadiz, 
and  thence  lo  Barbary  ;  no  more  is  known  of 
him. 

*^  We  felt  an  earthquake  the  morning  aflcr 
our  arrival  here.  These  shockB  alarm  the  Por- 
tugUL'se  iireadfuHy ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  mofcl 
lerrilymg  stn&aiion  you  ran  conceive.  Une 
man  jumped  out  ol  l»cd  and  run  down  lo  the 
stable,  to  ride  off  almost  naked  as  he  was. 
Anoilitr*  more  considerately  put  out  his  candle* 
*  because  1  know  (taid  he)  ilie  lire  does  more 
harm  thaa  tiie  earthqindie.'  Tlie  ruins  of  ihe 
great  earthquake  are  not  yet  removed  entirely* 

*^The  city  is  a  curious  place:  a  airaggling 
plsin;  tiuili  on  tl'ie  most  uneven  groundj  with 
heaps  of  ruins  in  the  middle,  and  large  open 
places*  Tlxe  etreetu  hhhy  beyond  all  Englit=b 
ideaa  of  Idth,  for  tliey  throw  every  Uaing  mto 
llie  etreels,  and  nothing  is  removed.  Dead  ani- 
mals annoy  you  at  every  corner  ;  and  such  is  the 
indolence  and  mlfetine^Bof  the  Portuguese,  that  I 
verily  believe  they  would  let  each  other  rot,  in 
the&aaie  manner,  if  the  priests  did  not  get  some- 
iliing  by  burying  them.  8ome  of  the  Ifiam  are 
vowed  10  wear  iheir  dollies  without  changing 
for  a  year ;  and  tliis  is  a  conilbrt  to  them:  you 
will  not  wonder,  therefore,  thai  1  always  keep 
to  the  windward  of  these  reverend  perlumcrs, 

*^The  alreelB  are  very  agreeable  in  wet 
weather.  li*  you  walk  under  the  houses,  you 
arc  drenched  by  the  water  epoute.  If  you  at- 
tempt  die  auddle,  liiere  is  a  river.  If  you  would 
go  between  botii,  there  is  a  dunghill      Tke 
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rains  here  are  very  violent,  and  the  streams  in  liic 
sirectF^  on  a  declivity,  fio  rapid  ap  to  throw  down 
men;  and  Boaietimee  to  overset  carriages.  A 
woman  was  drowned,  f^ome  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  most  frequented  streets  m  Lisbon. 

'*  Lisbon  ie  plagued  with  a  very  small  specie* 
of  red  ant,  lluit  swarms  over  every  thing  in  the 
house.  Their  remedy  for  this  is  to  semi  lor  the 
priest,  and  exorcise  them.  The  drain  from  the 
new  convent  opens  into  llie  middle  of  the  street 
An  Enarheh  pigsty  is  cleaner  than  the  metro- 
poliB  ol'^Portugal 

'^'IVnight  I  ebrdl  pee  the  procession  of  *  Our 
Lord  of  the  Paj^fcionJ  This  image  is  n  very 
celebrated  one,  and  with  great  rciison,  for  one 
night  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  St.  Hoque*a 
church,  and  there  they  would  not  admit  him* 
Alter  ibis  he  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  to  the  church  of  8t,  Grace,  and  there  they 
took  him  in;  but  a  dispute  now  arose  between 
the  two  churchee,  to  which  the  image  belonged  ; 
whether  to  the  church  which  he  first  chose^  or 
the  church  that  first  chose  him.  The  mat* 
tcr  was  compromised.  One  church  has  him, 
am!  the  other  fetches  him  for  their  proceesions, 
and  he  sleeps  with  the  latter  the  night  |»reced- 
ing.  The  better  mode  for  deciding  it,  had  been 
lo  place  the  gentle  man  between  both,  and  let 
him  walk  to  which  he  liked  best.  VVhat  think 
ynu  of  tliis  Ptory^  being  believed  in  179<3 !  1 1 

"The  power  of  the  Inquisition  sitll  exi9t% 
though  they  never  exercise  it,  and  thus  the  Jews 
gave  their  bacon.  Filty  years  ago  it  wae  the 
greatest  delight  of  the  PorlugueBC  to  see  a  Jew 
burnt.  Geddesj  the  then  chaplain,  was  preseni 
at  one  of  these  detea table  Auto  de  Fe^s.  He 
says,  *  The  transports  cxpres-^ed  by  all  ages, 
and  both  sexes,  whiUt  ibe  miserable  sutVerers 
were  shrieking  and  begging  mercy,  for  God*8 
i^ake,  farmed  a  scene  more  horrible  than  any 
out  of  hein*  He  adds,  that  'this  barbariiy  id 
not  their  national  character,  ior  no  people  eym- 
paihize  so  nmch  ai  the  execution  ol  a  criminal ; 
but  it  is  the  diimnnhle  nature  o!'  their  religion^ 
and  tlie  most  diabolical  epirU  of  their  priesta; 
their  celibac}'  deprives  them  of  the  aliVctions 
of  men,  and  fheir  creed  gives  ihem  the  ferocity 
of  devile.'  Geddes  saw  one  man  gtxgged,  be- 
cause, immediately  he  cauie  out  of  the  Inqui- 
sition gates^  he  looked  up  at  the  sun,  whose 
light  for  many  years  had  never  visited  him,  and 
exclaimed,  '  How  ie  ii  possible  for  men  who  be- 
hold tliat  glorious  orb  to  worship  any  being  bul 
llim  who  created  it!"  My  blood  runs  cold 
when  1  pass  that  accursed  tmilding-,  and  though 
they*  do  n«»t  exercise  their  power,  it  is  a  re- 
proach to  human  nature,  that  the  building 
Jihouh!  exist. 

^*  The  climate  here  ie  delightful,  ami  the  nir 
so  clear,  thai  wlien  the  moon  ie  young  I  can 
often  distinguif^h  the  wliole  circle  thus :  O.  You 
and  Robert  may  look  for  this  some  fine  night, 
but  1  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  it 
in  England.  The  star*  apponr  more  brilUanl 
here»  but  1  oHen  look  up  at  the  Plf  indes  and  re- 
member how  much  happier  I  was  when  [  saiT 
»hcm  in  Hrigtol.  Fare  you  well.  Let  me  know 
that  my  friends  retuembcr  me. 

**  ROBCBT  SoOTttKY*'' 
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The  above  notices  of  saeh  a  man   as 
Saqtliey  may  be  found  interesting  ;  nor  will 
iborbe  without  practical  valae  if  they  shall 
km  yoong  persons  of  ardent  imagination 
la  bewvre  of  romantic  projects  and  vagrant 
kabfis  of  life»  and  early  to  betake  them- 
•«ltc«  to    a  settled  calling.     What  were 
ICr.  SoQthey*s    religious   opinions   in   his 
y<HtogeT  days  we  cannot  ascertain.     We 
■baU  rejoice,  if^  when  an  authentic  memoir 
of  bis  life  \9  published,  it  shall  appear  that 
in  after  years  he  both  clearly  understood 
ftBil  felt  pmcticallythe  infinite  value  of  the 
Gospel,   as  "the  power  of  God   unto  sal- 
Tition."     The  cloud  that  shaded  his  latter 
dsyt  precluded  all  intercourse  with  him  on 
Im  or  any  other  subject*    Though  a  pros- 
ptroQs  man,  and  as  much  loved  as  lauded, 
ht  bad  not  found  the  world  to  he  a  home 
Of  rest.     In  a  letter  which  we   received 
fnxm  hira  in  1835,  adverting  to  his  **  Pil- 
grinsnge    to    Waterloo,*'    u^ritten    twenty 
yasra  before,  he  mentions  the  loss  of  two 
of  bta  children,  whose  names  will  be  fa- 
miliar CO  those  who  recollect  that  a^ecting 
tCvaiofi   of  a  father's  heart*     He  also  lost 
bit  bclofcd  wife  ;  though  his  latter  years 
wtre    sfipported    by   a    second   partner,  a 
iaagbcer  of  the  venerable  Canon  Bowles^ 
tb«  pocl^  who  devoted  herself  to  his  com- 
fort, and  watched  over  him  with  aflTectioti- 
mm  anxiety  when  his  mind  had  sunk  be- 
acslfa  ita  lone*su8tained  labors.     We  will 
copy,  mith  a  slight  omission,  the  letter  to 
wbicb  we  have  alluded : 

"Kc«wick,  2nd  Sept.  1835. 
**  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  much  obliged  lo  you  for 
joiir  roaming  a  little  volume  t>f  verees,,  chiclly 
«Ca  ooanevtic  character]-  They  have  only  been 
jane  afumgh  in  my  poe^ession  for  me  tt)  glanee 
jit  mi^  conteatB  in  cutting  open  the  leaves  ;  but 
Imm  csoQgii  to  perceive  timt  the  book  will  be 
odan  in  m^  hands* 

^  Tbal  tftmlly  picture  which  pleased  you  in 
1916— which  it  was  hoped  would  please  such  as 
yon — ^ifl  to  me  the  most  mournful  of  all  my 
The  •  studious  boy,'  who  welcomed  hts 
I  retnrn  bo  joyfully,  was  laid  in  his  grave 
\  the  book  w^s  published ;  and  my  ^  sweet 
taabd*  was  liud  beside  him  in  the  fourteen ih 
jiiEr  of  her  age.  It  pleased  God  to  give  me 
aaatbcr  aon  afler  all  likelihood  of  such  an  event 
bad  ceaaed.  He  is  now  sixteen,  and  by  God^s 
nercy  promiees  to  be  all  that  I  could  wiah  him. 
Bol  I  ItDow  too  ieelingly  the  instability  of  human 
VS§  woA  bnroan  happiness,  not  to  nossesa  the 
ManiBgi  vblefa  art  still  toO  me,  in  feaif. 

**if  any  oppc»r^  ^  *      ^''(Ts  in  which  I  can  ffive 
|roitr  liltlii    vol  I  sort   of  gfuwe  which 

noeff^,  bawfnrtr  «'^  --^  >^^-  bulk,  requires  in  these 
ttft  10  act  it  in  motion.  1  will  not  let  ic  pass. 
**Faf«walL  Dear  Sir, 

And  Mieve  me  yours  very  truly, 
"Robert  Soctuey.^' 
VQiL*ni.No.L         8 
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TO  WORKS  OF  ART, 

From  Pr&ier's  Mngnsine. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  under* 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  word  a*sMf//cy, 
since  it  has  not  been  commonly  used  in 
this  country  many  years,  w^e  shall  follow 
the  good  old  rule  of  first  defining  our  term* 
The  word  is  taken  from  the  Greek  aKsS^ifftg^ 
perception.  Bnumfrarten,  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Odcr, 
first  used  this  term  to  designate  a  branch 
of  philosophy  by  which  to  establish  cor- 
rect principles  of  criticism  in  relation  to 
the  beautiful.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
lately  England,  have  used  the  word — not 
always  correctly.  Criticism  on  art  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb  in  this  country,  consisting 
of  very  little  more  than  the  application  of 
a  catalogue  of  cant  terms  and  phrases, 
many  of  them  conveying  no  definite  ideas, 
and  but  few  of  them  distinctly  understood 
by  those  who  use  them  most  frequently* 
The  general  taste  in  pictorial  art  is  almost 
f\s  low  as  the  criticism.  There  are  cx- 
ceplions^  just  numerous  enough  to  prove 
the  rule.  Italy  retains  a  morbid  feeling 
fnr  what  is  really  high  and  expressive  of 
the  uses  of  this  great  department  of  inteU 
tectuality,  and  vents  in  apostrophes,  phrases 
redolent  of  superlatives,  and  in  sickly  ad- 
miration, her  moribund  recollections,  with- 
out producing  one  worthy  supporter  of  her 
Medicien  days.  France  shines  in  afilecta. 
tion^  bombast,  and  supposititious  analysis  j 
and  her  exhibitions  give  no  promise  that 
the  fine  collection  of  the  Louvre  will  make 
any  impression  on  her  artists.  Germany 
gives  promises  both  in  art  and  in  criticism  j 
and  the  study  of  a-sthetics  among  her  stu- 
dents has  raised  the  whole  standard  of  her 
taste — her  sculpture  and  painting.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  prevailing  love  for 
mysticism,  the  criticism  of  the  Germans 
has  been  carried  into  a  ierra  incognita^ 
The  eaoterieal  leslheiical  doctrines  have 
been  worried  by  them  into  depths  darker 
than  Erebus,  and  the  bewildered  and  be* 
nighted  reader  is  remorselessly  made  to 
follow, 

*^0'cT  bog  or  steep,  through  striut,  rough,  dense,  or 

mre. 
With   head,   haade,  wingf,  or  feet,  pursues    hii 

way. 
And  awims,  or  iiaka,  or  wades,  or  creep*,  or  Uiet : 
At  leoglb  n  univt^rBiil  hubbub  wi(d 
or  8  tun  a  lag  aijuiids,  and  voices  all  confused, 
Borne  thraugji  ilie  hollow  dark,  atsaulii  hii  ear 
With  toudaal  vcheintsncc -" 

Astonished  and  tired,  he  wends  his  way  to 
the  nearest  coastj  *^  bordering  Qa  U%bl^* 
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and,  having  recovered  in  some  degree  bis 
composure^  finds  ihal  be  has  been  mesnfier- 
ized  into  a  mystical  TerboBeness,  without 
positive  ih  ought  J  which  leaves  no  recol- 
leclion.  The  principles  of  art,  whether 
jcsthetical  or  praciicnl,  are,  like  the  laws 
which  rule  the  mental  nnti  physical  crea- 
tion, positive  and  intelligible  ;  btit  no 
sooner  is  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
truth  deserted,  than  the  human  intellect 
wanders  into  mists  which  are  beyond  her 
boundary,  and,  at  best,  terminate  in  a  de* 
lusive  mirage,  which  seems  to  promise  all 
we  want,  and,  when  followed,  recedes,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  appearances,  toil,  and 
disappointment.  Notwithstanding,  if  the 
chaff  be  carefully  separated,  there  is  much 
that  is  sound  and  useful  in  German  criti- 
cism, and  which  will  set  an  example  by 
which  the  science  may  be  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation. 

Mrs,  Jameson,  in  her  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Waagen's  Essay  on  the  Genius 
of  MtibenSy  takes  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
task  for  telling  the  Biiidenla  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  that,  by  dint  of  study,  labor,  per- 
severance,  and  certain  rules  of  art,  any  one 
of  them  migbt  become  a  great  artist.  That 
her  objection  is  perfectly  sotjnd,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  because  the  painter,  as  well 
as  the  poet,  is  born  with  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring their  art,  She  correctly  designates 
genius  **  inborn  and  heaven-bestowed." 
No  word  has  been  more  abused.  Every 
rhymster,  scraper  on  the  fiddle,  ranter  on 
the  stage,  caricaturist  of  nature,  and  every 
puppy  who  scratches  with  a  pencil,  or 
stains  canvass  with  a  whirlpool  of  colors, 
is,  in  this  utilitarian  country,  styled  a 
genius,  and  made,  if  possible,  more  con- 
ceited, or,  if  R.  A.  in  such  daubing,  more 
stolidly  vicious  than  ever. 

Genius  is  an  intellectual  faculty,  which 
enables  the  possessor  of  it  to  produce  with 
power,  facility,  and  elegance,  what  another 
cannot  effect  with  any  degree  of  study  or 
perseverance.  The  bent  of  that  genius 
may  be  in  music,  poetry,  construction, 
painting,  5cc,  &c.  Education  may  accele- 
rate, direct  in  the  right  course,  and  enable 
genius  to  soar  to  excellence,  htit  education 
cannot  create  the  faculty.  Genius  without 
instruction,  without  the  aid  of  adventitious 
GircumstanceSy  never  carried  an  art  or  a 
science  from  its  rudiments  to  its  acme. 
Perfection,  like  confidence,  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  and  requires  constant  and 
careful  culture,  the  seed  being  good,  the 
soil  fertile,  with  that  attention,  the  fruits 
will  approach  perfection.  Art,  science, 
tnd  literature,  have  been  virtually  insulted 
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in  this  country,  by  giving  to  mediocrity  the 
highest  of  titles,  that  of  genius.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  England  ever  possess- 
ed a  painter  to  whom  the  title  of  genius  in 
a  high  and  extended  sense  can  justly  be 
given.  Many  may  fairly  claim  to  be  placed 
in  the  next  classes,  as  possessing  consider- 
able talent,  great  vigor,  the  ffssthetical  sense 
uncertainly  developed,  though  at  times 
shining  forth  with  considerable  lustre. 

One  leading  characierislic  of  genius  is 
its  being  in  advance  of  the  age  in  whicii  it 
lives.  The  degree  of  advance  in  any  par- 
ticular line  decides  the  elevation  on  which 
it  stands,  not  only  in  its  own  age,  but  in 
comparison  with  ages  past,  and  that  in 
which  we  live,  and  apply  the  test.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  uses  which  have,  or 
might  have,  been  made  of  the  principia 
established  by  it,  will  enable  us  to  judge 
how  far  by  them  we  had  been  enabled  to 
penetrate  into  the  fields  of  knowledge. 
The  greatest  geniuses  have  invariably 
burst  through  the  circumstances  intluenc- 
ing  those  around  them,  and  concentrated 
the  whole  power  of  their  minds  on  estab- 
lishing those  principles  which  are  founded 
on  the  immutable  laws  which  govern  the 
world.  Pythagoras  and  Euclid  are  exam* 
pies.  We  are,  however,  ignorant  how 
much  the  former  was  indebted  to  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  East,  where  he  had  been 
as  a  soldier.  Their  originality  was  mani* 
fest  amidst  surrounding  circumstances 
not  favorable  to  the  development  of  truths 
so  vast  and  sound,  that  they  can  only  ter- 
minate with  time. 

Leaving  the  examples  of  science,  we  will 
touch  on  those  of  art.  Though  Xerxes 
burnt  Athens,  the  Greeks  were  conquerors. 
Their  natural  powers  of  mind  and  fervid 
temperament  were  instigated  to  action  by 
Pericles.  Phidias  received  the  impulse 
from  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  and  by  the  galaxy  of  men  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  some  of  whom 
maintained  the  possibility  of  man  attaining 
mental  and  personal  perfection.  Homer 
and  ^schylus  had  preceded  him,  and 
sculpture  was  no  new  art.  But  as  Phidias 
left,  as  it  were,  unnoticed  the  inflexible 
superficies,  the  assumption,  not  the  reality 
of  dignity,  the  meagre  or  exaggerated 
outline  and  the  geometrical  draperies  of 
his  predecessors  substituting  the  reverse, 
and  applying  all  his  energies  and  intel- 
lectual power  to  typify  the  deities  of  his 
country,  thus  applying  corporeality  to  the 
perfection  of  ideal  and  imaginative  forms, 
the  effect  of  his  works  on  his  countrymen 
and  on  succeed  ing  geueratigns  proves  that 
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lit  wms  directed  by  that  esoterical  sod 
»«ihetic&]  sentiment,  without  which  art 
toses  its  vitality  and  is  lowered  to  mechan- 
ism and  correctness  of  eye.  Sculpture 
ind  |)9iniiog  mnsl  go  nearly  pari  passu^ 
tberrfore  we  may  conclude  that  among 
tbe  contemporary  painters  some  felt  and 
efnbodied  the  meaning  and  moral  dignity 
of  tlieir  arty  as  well  as  the  greatest,  though 
not  the  first  of  sculptors.  In  those  great 
aitista  and  their  immediate  schools  the 
moral  sense  stamped  on  the  executive  parts 
oC  their  works  a  perfection  of  form  which 
lerer  has  and  never  can  be  produced  where 
that  feeling  does  not  exist. 

WhatQver  high  imaginings  any  mind 
has  been  capable  of,  progressive  steps  have 
heeti  required  to  enable  that  mind  to  deli- 
aaaie  its  conceptions ;  therefore,  when 
aehoeU  of  art  are  spoken  of,  the  meaning 
aitil  be  that  some  iodividualf  leaving  the 
naoiier  and  routine  of  the  conceptions  of 
hti  maslefy  adopts  a  higher  system,  show- 
a  more  profound  esoterical  and  sesthe- 
]  feeling  than  those  who  preceded  him, 
to  whom  his  age  and  country  defer. 
The  heads  of  the  great  schools,  like  the 
foimdera    of   families,   are    generally   the 

Catesi  men  of  all  their  followers,  white 
•e  ^ery  men  excelled  both  the  masters 
wai  leholars  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
•ete  brought  up,  as  Raffaelle  da  Urbino 
Irfi  Perugino  far  behind. 

It  is  unquestionably  an  act  of  justice  to 
lif  tmditndual  to  allow  weight  to  the  in- 
iieiice  of  tke  character  of  the  age  in 
wfaiek  he  lived,  and  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
esswtaoees  by  which  he  was  surrounded ; 
Ws  we  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  judg- 
lag  of  the  artist,  as  an  artist,  by  any  rules 
bol  those  which  are  universal  and  funda- 
The  approximation  to  esoterical 
aathetical  delineation  of  the  subject, 
in  its  deepest,  highest,  and  most  ex- 
mded  sense,  must  ever  be  the  test  by 
wiueh  to  appreciate  a  work  of  art.  We 
4<Xiot  refer  to  those  inanities,  vulgarities, 
•fleclations^  and  feeble  parodies  of  beau- 
tifiil  nature,  which  constitute  the  mass  of 
peiorial  merchandise  or  the  coverings  of 
•or  Academy  walls.  The  only  sound  say- 
mg  af  that  Micromegas  Louis  XIV.  on  sce- 
iDf  hU  palace- walls  disgraced  by  some  of 
then  wms,  **  Oum  moi  c€:s  mdgois  /a."  No 
OtiUiSce  in  ibe  mechanical  part  of  a  pic- 
taf9  ran  compensate  for  ces  mdgots  id; 
Aere  are  some  in  our  National  Gallery 
heiSar  auited  to  a  brothel  than  to  instruct 
Ihe  people  in  the  real  uses  of  art  to  a  na- 


Df.  Waageo,  weUlaown  for  his  volumes 


on  art  and  artists  in  England,  has  lately 
aliempled,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Ge- 
nius of  Rubens,  to  estoblish  a  sounder 
quality  of  criticism,  and  selected  that 
painter  for  his  example.  Had  he  selected 
him  to  discuss  his  claims  on  esoterical  and 
Ecsthetical  principles,  without  reference  to 
any  external  influences,  he  could  not  have 
chosen  more  judiciously  j  but  superadding 
them  as  principles  by  which  to  form  his 
judgment,  the  force  of  his  intention  is  de* 
stroyed,  and  criticism  on  art  is  made  sec- 
ondary to  the  criticism  on  the  individual. 
The  test  should  have  been  twofold, — one 
referring  to  the  unchangeable  esoterical 
and  oestbetical  principles^  then  modifying 
the  deduction  by  reference  to  the  country, 
times,  and  peculiar  circumstances,  by  which 
the  artist  was  surrounded. 

Rubens  was,  without  doubt,  a  great 
painter;  what  claims  he  possesses  to  the 
title  of  a  great  Gcsthetical  artist  must  be 
determined  by  his  works.  No  man  was 
ever  less  influenced  by  the  circumstances 
w*hjch  surrounded  him  than  Rubens.  All 
the  painters  who  had  preceded  him,  all 
contemporaries  were  passed  by  him,  not 
without  notice  but  without  borrowing  from 
them.  He  remained  eight  years  in  Italy » 
and  studied  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  the 
remnants  of  ancient  art  and  the  works  of 
Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  &c.,  and 
never  showed  himself  to  be  indebted  even 
to  a  fragment,  and  left  that  country  with- 
out imbibing  any  of  the  refinements  in 
feeling,  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  or  the 
ideal  beauty  to  be  found  in  their  works. 
The  state  of  neither  his  native  nor  any  other 
country  seemed  to  influence  him;  his  in- 
dividual characteristics  of  mind  and  tem- 
perament were  from  first  to  last  stamped 
on  his  works,  even  a  superior  education 
did  not  modify  them<  He  was  incapable 
of  copying  the  works  of  other  masters 
which  he  admired,  and  translated  the  heads 
and  characters  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  into 
Flemish.  The  characteristics  of  Rubens 
affording  the  illustration  required,  we  shall 
not  put  ourselves  under  any  obligation  to 
Dr.  Waagen,  whose  estimate  is  a  sad  jumble 
of  truth  and  extraneous  twaddle,  but  offer 
our  own.  The  leading  characteristic  of 
the  mind  of  Rubens  was  general  power  and 
capacity.  He  attained  superiority  in  what- 
ever he  attempted.  He  was  a  painter, 
courtier,  diplomatist,  linguist,  generally 
informed,  conscious  of  his  capability,  and 
self-confident*  Commori  sense  kept  the 
reins  of  those  great  qualities  well  in  hand* 
His  imagination  was  powerful,  but  not  re- 
fined;  the  faculty  of  invention  tead^^vi^V-^ 
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At  Other  times  he  seemed  delighted  to 


great  facility  of  resource,  supported  hy  a 
sangfuinc  and  energetic  lemperament,callii^^ 
into  uction  afleciionarc  aod  generous  feel- 
ings. His  temper  was  cheerful  and  huoy- 
antj  but  the  csolerical  sense  for  the  elevat- 
ed, the  beautiful,  the  intense  in  sentiment, 
was  comparatively  weak. 

Thus  we  see  conscious  power  stamped  on 
all  his  works,  and  great  daring,  even  to 
delineating  *'The  Last  Judgment,"  but  all 
characterized  by  deiiciency  in  esolericnl 
and  a:sthetical  feeling,  and,  consequently, 
wanting  in  that  beauty  of  form  and  feature 
which  can  emanate  only  from  it*  In  a  few 
instancesi  like  angels'  visits,  seldom  and 
far  between,  he  has  soared  into  the  regions 
of  elevated  sentiment  and  portrayed  it  ;• 
but  his  nature  being  unable  to  sustain  him 
in  such  an  ethereal  atmospliere,  he  return- 
ed to  his  natural  sphere^  not  quickened  by 
the  hallowed  fire  which  bore  him  there  lo 
try  and  retain  the  lofty  station  he  had  won. 

Rubens  can  never  be  considered  as  stand- 
ing in  the  highest  class.  RafTaellc  w^aa  an 
esoterical,Eeslhetical,  intelleclual,  reOective 
painter,  who  spiritualized  his  art ;  Rubens, 
possessing  vigor  as  yet  unparalleled,  drag* 
ged  down  with  unsparing  hand  art  to  his 
own  earthly  conceptions,  nnd  revelled  on 
a  throne 

*'  Which  far 
Outshone  the  wcnith  of  Orinuf  or  of  Ind* 
Or  where  the  gorgt^ous  EaH  with  richcsl  hund 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pear!  and  gold." 

Even  from  that  throne  he  too  often  de- 
scended. 


To  bestial  gods/* 


^  Bowing  lowly  down 


*  The  following  criticiim  waa  given  by  Madame 
de  Humboldt  to  Dr.  Wii«g«n  : — "  From  thia  general 
criticism  we  mfly  except  liie  picture  in  the  Capitolo 
Prioral  of  the  Eacurial,  io  which  ihe  Virgio  is  re- 
presented as  atnnding  on  the  globe  and  trumjiliug 
on  a  serpent,  whitjJi  k  writhtjig  beneath  her  feet. 
The  Virgin  ia  a  tull,  slender,  and  dignified  figure  ; 
a  hcBTcnty  crown,  with  tlio  raya  of  glory,  juat 
tOQcboa  her  head ;  aho  looks  like  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  inipirea  at  once  veneration  and  awe. 
Two  angelB,  moat  lovely  infant  forme,  stand  on  the 
clouds  close  to  her  etide,  the  one  holding  a  iialm, 
the  other  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  expression  in 
the  countenance  of  the  Virgin  h  that  of  adoration 
and  gratitude  j  tliere  10  Bomelbing  uncartiily  and 
iuaplred  in  the  soul  which  looke  out  frt^m  her  eyei  ; 
her  dieBS  fall»  from  her  waiat  in  rich  foldi,  and  a 
white  veil  covers  her  boaom.  This  picture  in  ao 
beautiAily  in  auch  nobk  keeping,  and  to  frae  from 
that  diaagreeable  voluptuongnesa  which  character- 
izes Rubcna'afemalea  in  general,  that  it  can  bv  con- 
icmpJntcd  and  dwell  on  with  delight,  although 
banging  oti  the  wall  with  a  RatTaelle  and  a  Guido  ; 
while  it  poasesaea  all  the  advantages  which  belongs 
so  oirlusively  to  the  manner  of  Kubcns — the  most 
blootoing  fieab-linta,  the  loveliest  coloring.'' 


**  Welcome  joy  and  feast. 
Midnight  ^hout  and  revelry. 
Tipsy  dance  and  jollity. "^ — Comtis* 


When  called  on  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
in  allegorical  and  emblematical  composi* 
tions  he  fails,  either  producing  parodies  so 
devoid  of  sense,  or  containing  such  a  rahhle 
rout  of  jiersonificfliions  male  and  female, 
yoting  and  old,  some  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
others  connected  wiih  them  in  rich  and  stiff 
brocades,  ruffs,  or  armor,  as  to  excite 
sometimes  laughter,  sometimes  pity.  The 
allegory,  so  called,  in  Whitehali,  defies  all 
explanation,  and  the  spectator  gazes  on  the 
strange  assemhlage  wondering  who  the 
ladies  are  emhracing,  who  those  are,  hold- 
ing crowns  over  a  youthful  prince,  what 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  ihe  heathen 
mythology  are  about,  why  Temperance 
tramples  on  Rapaciousness,  what  Hercules 
aims  at  kneelitig  on  ti  saake-headed  lady, 
what  naked  person  Minerva  is  above,  and 
what  she  intends  to  do  to  it*  Most  of 
these  miscalled  allegories  are  melodramatic 
jumbles,  and  are  lo  be  tolerated  only  for 
the  excellence  of  the  execuiion.  The  mind 
of  Rubens  was  not  sufficiently  quiescent 
and  plastic  to  receive  impressions,  but  so 
vigorous  as  to  implant  his  own  undisci- 
plined and  inexhaustible  mental  population 
on  the  canvas?,  showing  beyond  dispute 
that  his  classical  education  and  his  eight 
years'  companionship  with  the  rednements 
of  the  art  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern 
Italy  had  only  been  admired  with  the  eye, 
but  had  made  no  impression  on  the  mtnd* 
Notwithstanding  he  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  the  use  of  the  study  of  ancient  art,  he 
never  improved  either  his  outline  or  draw- 
ing. The  statues  of  the  Grecian  sculptors 
never  led  him  to  combine  elegance  with 
furce  and  activity  in  his  manly  forms,  nor 
grace,  lightness,  and  loveliness,  in  his  deli* 
neations  of  female  beauties  j  to  the  last  his 
heroes,  heroines,  gods,  and  goddesses, 
were  of  the  truest  Flemish  breed.  The 
general  contour  of  his  mental  manifesta- 
tions was  eminently  dramatic,  ranging  from 
the  truly  tragic,  through  the  theatrical,  to 
the  melodramatic  and  the  whimsical  Al- 
garotti  thus  expresses  his  estimate  of  him 
a«  an  artist : — 

"Rubenswas  not  so  violent  in  hi"  '*^*'^r^  '^.!^  Tin- 
toretto, softer  in  his  chiaroscuro  wag- 
gio  J  he  was  not  so  rich  in  his  i  .:.,  m^  ;*? 
Paolo  Veronese,  nor  so  hghi  and  eie  u^ 
touch.  Titian  was  truer  m  hie  earn ci;  ^  .rnl^ 
Vandyke  more  delicate  j  his  colors  were  inor  '^ 
transparent,  the  harmony  of  thtmi  eqtial  whif 
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iltir  depdi  triu  greater.      His  stren^  and 
grmoikiaror  style  taper  ior  to  them  all/' 

If  to  tliat  Be  added  that  his  pencil img 
wu  ftill  aoj  mellow,  tbe  handling  free  and 
4eeide<l  beyond  any  oiber  pn inter,  the  gra- 
dations true,  and  so  positive  that  they 
a^ein  nerer  to  hare  been  gone  over  twice, 
and  erery  touch  the  reaiilt  of  a  definite  in- 
teotian,  it  wiU  be  admitted  that  he  might 
hmre  roiered  the  list  with  the  greatest 
•fttttt,  and  that,  if  in  the  highest  depart- 
ment be  would  not  hare  carried  off  the 
mIoi,  m  tbe  practical  part  he  wai  unriral- 

Tbus  Rubens  is  a  fine  example  of  a  ^reat 
painter,  not  assthetical  in  hh  practict  of  the 
art,  bat  essenlially  so  in  his  theoretical  ex- 
praistons  of  it.  His  friend  Franciscus 
Juaius  dedicated  to  him  hia  work,  written 
in  Latin,  on  ancient  art,  and  inculcates 
tbroog^boot  ffisthetical  considerations.  * 
The  expUnatton  of  the  incongruity  can 
oaJjr  ba  explained  by  supposing  that  Eti- 
hcoa  fuderstood  the  doctrine  when  he  read 
tl,  b«t  was  so  constituted  as  never  to  have 
fki  It,  Not  so  Rafiiielle,  he  understood  it 
ntornuoJIy,  and  practically  carried  it  to  the 
kigliest  perfection  hitfierlo  attained.  Vol- 
tarra,  Domentchino,  Guido,  Gherlandoiu, 
Corra^gio,  Seba^tianud  V^enetua  del  Piom- 
bO|  and  numbers  more,  manifesied  the 
•aasa  of  the  ecsihetical.  They  were  Ilal- 
iaaa.  Man  Do  in  Spain^  Le  Sueur,  Juvenet, 
•ad  a  few  more  in  a  minor  degree  in 
Frtace,  hare  prored  their  possession  of  it. 

•  '•Ficturcs  which  are  judged  iwceter  than  rtuy 
piclars,  pteturei  aurtmeiing  the  appieheosion  and 
Srt  wf  WOMtt,  work&a  ttiitt  aro  sayd  t4j  be  done  by  an 
'i4o  of  att,  ilelir*ja«?(jr,  divinely,  unfeisably, 


t  aotbiiif  cU  hiit  thmt  there  ij  something  tn 

«r|i>cb  doth  not  prcicoed  nrom  the  tabonuus 

fd  by  tins  rtjle#  of  art,  and  that  the 

•{>  artifit^er^  marking  bow  NaUire 

tfottft-'  1  »Uf.h  anioftnite  varietie  of  things, 

w»  do  tb«  saaic/'— P.  331,  Ed.  16a«, 

en*  /unini 

alrendio  vrhorclii  tbe  cbiiife 

I  *lb  cund^L,  and    bow  by  a 

:!j  vw'ot  tly  enthnill  and  cap> 

I  \  nil      •<  loTolv  chainesi  of 

It    /   ri.  nt  ;    having  like%v]ae 

way    that   tbis  grace    bath  no 


**HM^n4 


Ill*  bsarii  '  t 
•datiration  ari 
\dmrmd   by    tb 


«acii^'> 


rnrtrty  ifsntj   nil  (octillion;  it  Lj  left  only  that 
vvbal  miaous  it  may  be  ob- 
r«  not  preitmio  to  give  any 
411  the  Opinion  of  TuIIy  iinJ 
•  r  iifipoii^itito^  since  it  is  vmt- 
:«  not  a  pi'.rlV'ction  uf  art  pru- 
esattV^ai"^  ■ct,  but  ratbt^r  a  perfertfon 

■vaaiiwint  rtfummate  art,  a»  it  btiiirtb 

■^    '  t  are  auitabto  to  our  oaturf". 

I  uaturo  coiieuf  to  the  ci>nsti« 
A  perfect  art  itiuBt  bu  widtitv 
•mUmI  t«*  vtbu  we  are  tnoti  given  to  by  nature/' 
— P  33X 


8ft  na^ 
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When  the  passions  nnd  affections  of  the 
aoul  are  to  be  delineated,  we  can  neither 
quote  the  Low  Countries  nor  Holland,  but 
express  the  belief  that  the  sentiment  does 
exist  in  this  country,  and  only  requires  to 
be  awakened,  schooled,  and  cnUivated. 

The  taste  of  the  English  people  is  not 
favorable  to  the  highest  walks  of  art,  not 
from  a  want  oC  mental  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate them,  but  because  they  have  had  few 
opportunities  of  contemplating  them.  Since 
our  National  Gallery  has  been  opened  to 
the  people,  it  has  been  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion on  every  day  considered  by  them  as  a 
holy  day.  Even  the  generality  of  the  upper 
classes  admire  more  pictures  distinguished 
for  high  finishing  and  homely  subjects,  or 
landscapes,  than  those  manifesting  the  e«o- 
lerical  feeling  (for  the  object  of  the  art)  and 
the  a^sthetical  sentiment  displayed.  Let  ua 
not  suppose  that  this  nation  is  the  only  one 
which  has  shown  a  deficiency  in  appreciating 
the  highest  efforts  of  artists.  The  ancient* 
were  as  bad,  PJiny  (lib,  xxxv.  cap.  10)  lells  us 
that  Pyreicus  was  celebrated  for  his  excel- 
lency in  artistical  dexterity,  and  painted 
barbers,  cobblers'  shops,  asses,  provender, 
both  for  men  and  animals,  and  what  we  term 
objects  of  sttii  iife^  and  consequently  had 
given  to  him  the  sobriquet  of  Rhyparo- 
graph  us,  and  that  those  works  were  so  ad- 
mired and  coveted  that  they  sold  better 
than  the  finest  pictures  of  the  greatest 
masters. 

The  otvly  stimulus  ever  given  by  the 
nation  to  call  into  action  the  talent  of  our 
artists  is  now  ofl*ered  to  them  through  a 
board  of  commissioners.  We  look  in  vain 
for  one  iivtrtg  historical  painter  whose 
works  commnnd  ssilBcicnl  confidence  in 
his  mental  and  practical  powers  to  com- 
mence the  work — to  reg^enerate  the  de- 
graded arts  of  England.  Excellence  in  the 
art  requires  not  otJy  superior  intelligence, 
but  a  great  development  of  peculiar  fucul- 
lies,  borne  on  by  a  deep  sense  and  feeling 
for  the  ends  to  be  produced  by  the  success^ 
ful  manifestation  of  the  powers  bestowed 
by  Providence.  A  high  sen^e  of  the  value 
o(  (ruth  in  all  represtnlations;  to  that  must 
be  added  an  education  embrocing,  at  least, 
a  correct  and  current  knowledge  of  several 
art<i  and  sciences,  and  that  historical  know- 
ledge which,  in  addition  to  mere  facts, 
superadds  an  appreheiision  of  the  feelingi, 
manners,  costume,  bearing,  and  mental 
state  of  periods  and  person;*.  If  Longinus 
be  right,  nnd  we  think  he  is,  the  mind  of  a 
great  artist  must  be  ca&t  in  the  mould  of 
true  magnificence,  or  it  cannot  even  con* 
ceive  the  sublime  or  the  bcautiCvil^  tkxw4. 
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unless  its  hnbitual  conduct  be  Tioble  and 
elevated,  never  can  it  delineate  the  truly 
icsthetical. 

Our  artists  have  a  prospect  before  them 
only  paralleled  by  Uie  Vaiicao.  The  scope 
oiFered  to  them  is  coequal  with  the  highest 
aspirations.  The  history,  the  poetry,  the 
deeds  of  a  mighty  nation  ranging  through 
a  thousand  years.  This  is  encouraging, 
and  promoting  the  fine  arts  ;  this  is  an 
attemptworthy  of  England  to  commemorate 
the  blessings  bestowed  on  her  by  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  to  recall  the  incidents  to 
the  memories  of  generations  yet  unborn,  to 
stimulate  them  to  keep  for  ever  burning  the 
flame  of  their  country's  gfory  by  adding 
their  own  acts  as  inexhaustible  fuel.  These 
mementos  are  vv J thiti  the  walls  of  the  senate- 
boose,  and  must  act,  except  on  the  basest 
minds,  as  continual  monitors.  The  progress 
and  completion  of  ibe  work  must  tend  to 
raise  the  standard  of  national  taste,  if  those 
to  whom  the  superintendence  is  intrusted 
keep  only  one  object  in  view,  the  esoterical, 
ffistheticalj  and  practical  manifestations  of 
art.  (t  may  be  a  question,  if  the  subjects 
should  be  left  to  tlie  choice  of  artists.  All 
the  events  of  importance  cannot  be  delin- 
eated ;  those  which  constitute  the  axes  on 
which  the  greatest  steps  to  civilization  have 
turned  should  undoubtedly  be  selected,  and 
with  ihem  clear  expositions  of  their  political 
and  moral  meaning,  so  that  the  artist  may 
have  the  real  sense  and  prospective  con- 
nexion of  the  subject.  No  allegory  should 
be  permitted,  as  militating  against  the 
majesty  of  truth.  The  selection  of  the 
subjects  would  require  deep  historical  in- 
form ation^  combined  with  a  knowledge  of 
art ;  so  that  events  impossible  to  delineate 
may  not  be  attempted.  The  deliberation  of 
the  commissioners  ought  to  decide  those 
points.  In  the  selection  of  the  poetical 
subjects  the  severest  morality  should  be 
upheld,  and  a  pure  and  even  holy  meanin : 
should  irradiate  every  subject. 

Sculpture  has  advanced  in  Eng^land  far 
before  the  sister  art.  Henry  Bally  yet 
survives,  and  by  the  fostering  band  of  hU 
country  may  have  some  reparation  made 
him  for  the  harvest  of  sorrows  entailed  on 
him  by  the  cold  and  heartless  indifferenttsm 
of  those  who  delayed  his  remuneration,  for 
ihe  sculptures  intended  for  the  royal  palace. 
Hereafter  he  will  be  styled  the  Praxiteles  uf 
England,  There  are  others  following  in 
the  same  class  whose  works  wotild  mark 
the  state  of  sculpture,  and  not  dishonor 
the  noble  building  intended  to  be  deco- 
Titcd, 

We  leo  ro  rcasoQ  whv  the  art  of  die- 
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sinking  should  not  be  promoted,  and  Wyon 
called  on  to  give  proofs  for  a  stupendous 
work  which  should  place  bis  name  beyond 
Hedlinger,  the  Hamerini  and  Andrieu  ;  he 
has  given  such  consummate  proofs  of  taste 
and  talent  as  to  leave  no  fear  of  failure,  but 
excite  the  highest  confidence  of  success* 
There  may  be  other  native  artists  in  that 
line  who  only  require  encouTagemenl  to 
come  forward*  The  proposal  to  delineate 
on  fresco  is  a  daring  one.  Is  it  the  best 
medium  on  which  to  fulfil  the  great  objects 
of  art  1  Is  it  capable  of  permitting  the 
completion  of  all  the  science  which  a  great 
pictorial  representation  ought  to  embrace  1 
A  calm  examination  of  the  frescoes  now 
extant  should  he  made  by  judicious  persons, 
accompanied  by  artists  of  acknow^ledged 
information,  and  a  report  sent  in  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  state  of  them  as  to 
durableness,  color,  the  decree  of  perfection 
to  which  the  scientific  Jetails  have  been 
able  to  be  carried,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  effect  their  intended  objects.  Our 
climate,  the  nature  and  degree  of  light,  and 
other  local  matters,  require  much  consider- 
atron,  and  demand  the  attention  of  the  artist 
when  considering  the  disposition  of  his 
work. 

Fresco-painting  was  adopted  in  Italy  on 
account  of  the  comparative  cheapness^  and 
not  because  it  was  the  best  substance  on 
which  to  work.  *f//  the  frescoes  in  Italj^  are 
either  faded  or  peri  shed.  Those  in  damp 
Situations  are  virtually  obliterated,  particu- 
larly at  Mantua  and  Venice,  The  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  by  Raffaelle,  in  a  palace  near 
the  Tiber ^  is  evanescing.  The  frescoes  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  called  the  Vandremini, 
were  sold  in  London  for  a  few  pounds  eacb^ 
being  nearly  colorless.  These  facts  lead  to 
the  belief^  that  this  climate  and  the  conti- 
guity of  the  Thames  Is  not  adapted  to  the 
use  of  fresco-painting. 

Should  some  of  the  works  be  in  fresco 
and  some  in  oil,  we  suggest  that  thick 
panels  of  oak,  well  saturated  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  o(  copper,  and  united  wii 
Jeffry's  marine  glue,  should  be  used, 
they  would,  in  all  probabl!it}%  endure 
long  as  the  building,  and  when  thus  pre- 
pared no  insect  would  touch  them.  The 
eucalyptus  of  Australia  might  afford  the 
largest  panels,  and  when  prepared  be  even 
more  imperishable  than  the  oak.  Can- 
vass, first  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution,  and  then  coated  on  the  bnck  with 
the  marine  glue,  might  make  an  'u 

able  surface.     We  offer  these  ob>  is 

with  much  difiidence,  but  with  the  feeitng 


on 


^(  %  dvtf «  since  lliey  may  prove  useful,  or 
1  to  more  mature  suggestions** 

\  we  close  these  remarks,  we  would 
in  observe,  that  the  artists  who  arc  select- 
to  enter  the  lists  of  fame  have  a  high 
arduous  struggle.  Now  the  minds  of 
I  80  occupied  ought  to  be  relieved  as 
macli  as  possible  from  corrrding  anxiety, 
tbe  QofailiDg  attendant  on  deficiency  of 
n-orldly  means.  Our  artists  and  authors 
not  celebrated  for  their  wealth  ;  there 
litght^  therefore,  to  be  agreements  by  which 
artist  should  receive  stipulated  por- 
la  of  hb  remuneration  in  accordance 
the  state  of  the  work  ;  the  periodical 
ayvneots  to  be  one-third  short  of  the  whole 
aottnl^  which  last  third  should  not  be  paid 
^']  tbe  completion* 
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**TUE  LITTLE  llLD  ROSE.  ' 

ntOX    CiOETUK. 

K  ftof  catigbt  sight  of  a  rose  in  a  bower— ^ 
A  Uttlp  ro#e  slyly  hiding 
tkvng  the  l>oti|shd  ;  O  !  the  rose  was  bright 
'  voonf ,  nndi  it  f  Hmmer'd  like  morning  light, 
'lit  }t  with  haste  ;  'twas  a  flower 
I  oiiglit  take  pride  in  — 

'A --  >  i.iik*  rose,  liuh.1  red  rose, 

Among  the  busUvi  hiding, 

I  outed— **ril  pluck  thee,  rose, 
Illy  hiding 

!)s  ;"  but  ih<?  liUle  rose  ipoke — 
and  thut  will  prove  no  joke  ; 
vitl  ]  nioc-k  thy  woes, 
ly  fiiUy  rirt  chidiog," 

'   rose,  little  red  rose, 
AsiUiD^  ibo  bu«befi  biding  ! 

I  the  rode  boy  laid  bis  bands  on  the  flower, 
,  Till*  ttttU  r^i^  vainly  biding 

.*  is,    ii<u..rhf  ;  O,  the  rose  was  caught, 
f  -in,  and  pricked  and  t might, 

A  -  !*poilor  a  £mart  from  that  hour, 

A  priiit  iof  ever  abiding  ; 
LiUl^  rrk«i>,  littiij  rt»»e,  little  rod  roie, 
Atuiiag  iho  buibea  hiding  !  J.  B. 


fBB  Piti?ct'B   or   Wales. — A  rumor  is  current 

I  tile  Rev.  8amu«il  Wilborforce,  Archdeacon  of 

imr,  Ii4»  been  chosen  by  her  Mnji'2sty  to  super- 

\mma  ih**  ••ur^T  ttiidies  of  the  Heir  Apparent,    Wt^ 

at',  that  although  such  on  appoint- 

Bt  [rrobabte,  and  would  be  regarded 

I  grn.  r.n     uiMractinii,  ibcro  exists  no  foundation 

hf  tlio  antiomi cement  of  ita   having  been  already 


*  Ooih  X«lf>y'K  marine  glue  and  Mar^ary's  sola- 
tkmarv  p*tei\T4  ,  but  a*  both  have  been  tested  lo  the 
(ii««tff«t  t»y  the  Admiralty,  and  are  consequently  bc- 
f>  ny  be  excused  the  liberty  we 

I  ;  ^5  ho  novel  ao  adaptation  of 


MEXICO  AND  THE    GREAT  WESTERN 
PRAIRIES. 
From  lh«  Bdiaburgh  HeTiew. 

1.  Life  in  Mexico  during  a  Residence  of  Two 
Years  in  that  Country,  By  Madame 
Caf^deron  de  la  Barca.  8?o.  London ; 
181.3. 

2,  Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prairies^ 
the  JlnahuQC  and  Rocky  Mountains^  and 
in  the  Oregon  Territory.  By  Thomas  J, 
Farnham.  2  vols.  8vo.  Londoa:  1843, 
Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the  au- 
thoress of  the  very  eotertaitiing  volume 
first  mentioned  above,  is,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, a  Scottish  Jady,  bred  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  married  to  a  Spaniard,  with  whom 
she  was  domiciled  for  two  years  as  Ambas- 
fiadress  in  Mexico— a  curioys  combination 
of  personal  accidents — nor  would  it  be 
eaay  to  conceive  any  more  favorable,  as 
regards  shrewdness,  situation,  and  oppor- 
tunities, for  bringing  us  acquainted  with  the 
fashions  of  social  life  iti  that  secluded  part 
of  the  world.  Her  book  has  all  the  natural 
liveliness,  and  tact,  and  readiness  of  re- 
mark, which  are  sure  to  distinguish  the 
first  production  of  a  clever  woman ;  while 
she  has  really  much  to  tell,  and  the  stores 
of  some  years  of  quiet  accumulation  to  un- 
fold. Would  we  could  say  that  these  deli- 
cate qnaliiies  survived  the  first  contact 
with  the  public  in  one  case  in  a  hundred  I 
Never  was  traveller  better  qualified  for 
such  a  task  in  such  a  country,  as  far  as 
physical  resources,  courage,  and  curiosity 
could  go.  Her  feats  of  personal  strength 
fill  us  with  atnazement.  Jlorning  visits 
and  balls  all  night — rides  on  horseback  and 
mule  back,  in  straw-hat  and  reboso,  Mexi- 
can fashion,  of  fourteen  leagues  a-day — 
journeys  for  a  week  together  by  diligence, 
with  a  running  accompaniment  of  robbers 
—rattling  at  full  gallop  for  days  and  nights, 
over  dikes  and  ditches,  through  roaring 
streams,  and  over  savage  barrancas^  in 
Charles  the  Tenth'i  old  coach,  borrowed 
by  the  Ambassador  of  a  native  who  boaght 
it  a  bargain  from  some  speculating  French- 
man— exploring  caves,  waterfalls,  and 
mountains,  in  the  intervals,  and  joining 
in  every  sort  of  dissipation  which  a  Mexi- 
can season  will  furnish, — ^all  this  seems  the 
lady^s  very  element,  and  gone  through  with 
a  hearty,  honest  good- will,  which  makes 
the  reader  long  to  have  been  of  her  party. 
Her  curiosity  is  as  prodigious  as  her  powers 
of  endtirance.  The  slightest  peep  of  a 
*' lion**  is  enough  to  place  her  on  thorns 
until  she  ha?  fairly  hunted  him  dowa»    Nov 
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a  procession  wiUiin  her  reach^  in  ibis  pro- 
cession-loving country — from  the  most  gro- 
tesque^ religious  farce^  enacted  in  some  vil- 
lage near  Mexico,  up  lo  the  grand  Hoty 
Thursday  of  the  capital,  which  she  does  not 
delight  in  seeing  out  from  beginning  to  end. 
On  the  latter  occasion  she  seems  to  have 
visited  half  the  churches  in  the  city  to  see 
the  illuminations,  and  knell  hefore  every 
altar  in  each,  until,  at  length,  **  our  feet, ' 
says  she,  *'  seemed  to  move  mechanically, 
and  we  dropped  on  out  knees  hefore  each 
altar,  like  machines  touched  by  a  spring." 
The  news  of  a  nun  about  to  take  the  veil 
never  fails  lo  draw  her  out ;  and  the  more 
painfully  exciting  the  ceremony^  the  more 
eager  her  desire  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
next  victim.  Convents,  prisons,  schools, 
theatres,  mines,  factories,  nothing^  that  can 
be  **  seen,"  in  traveller's  phrase,  is  too  dull 
or  too  old,  too  quiet  or  too  public  for  her. 
When  she  has  nothing  else  to  do,  she  can 
visit,  again  and  afroin,  the  few  ruinous  old 
public  buildings  which  form  the  slock  sights 
of  foreign  strcet-loungers  in  Mexico.  But 
any  thing  like  afuncwn^  as  the  Spaniards 
call  it,  is  irresistible.  She  goes  with  equal 
delight  to  gambling  Rucs,  cock-fights,  and 
bnll-fights,  to  moralize,  and  have  a  peep  at 
the  dresses.  As  to  the  last,  indeed,  her 
confession  is  of  the  frankest; — *' Though 
at  first  I  covered  my  face,  and  could  not 
look,  iiule  by  little  I  grew  so  much  inte- 
lested  in  the  scene  that  I  could  not  take 
my  eyes  olfit,  and  1  can  easily  understand 
the  pleasure  taken  in  these  barbarous  diver- 
sions by  those  accustomed  to  them  from 
childhood." 

Nor  are  we  at  last  at  all  surprised  in  hav- 
ing to  accompany  her,  admission  having 
been  procured  "  by  certain  means,  private 
but  powerful,"  to  the  desagrainos  or  nightly 
penance  in  the  church  of  Saint  Augustin — 
a  grand  disciplining  match  in  tlic  dark,  per- 
formed by  a  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen 
penitents  ;  concluding  the  evening's  enter* 
tain  men  Is  at  ^*  the  house  of  the ^  minis- 
ter, where  there  was  a  reunion,  and  where 
1  found  the  company  comforiably  engaged 
in  eating  a  very  famous  kind  of  German 
salad,  composed  of  herring^^,  smoked  sal- 
mon^ cold  potatoes,  and  apples,  and  drink- 
inff  hot  punch." 

The  vividness  of  this  clever  writer's 
coloring  has  brought  her,  we  find,  under 
the  suspicions  of  those  sapient  critics  who 
make  a  point  of  disbelieving  wonderful  sto- 
ries about  countries  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
pronounce  her  work  altogether  an  article 
of  fictitious  manufacture — ^Paris*made,  we 
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believe.  A  more  genuine  book,  in  air  as 
well  as  reality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
True,  there  is  a  love  of  romance  about  her, 
which  runs  into  the  superlative  on  most  oc- 
casions ;  and  probably  her  best  stories,  and 
finest  descriptions,  are  precisely  those 
which  require  the  greatest  allowances  on 
the  part  of  the  sober-minded  reader  j  but 
never  yet  were  travels  worth  reading,  the 
author  of  which  had  not  some  propensity  j 
towards  the  exercise  of  the  traveller's  pri^  > 
vilege. 

We  must  confess,  for  our  own  parts,  to 
a  great  predisposition  to  what  may  be  call- 
ed romance,  in  all  matters  that  relate  to 
this  strange  portion  of  the  earth — rich  in  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  with  a  history  tiD« 
like  all  others.  All  which  attracts  and  a$«1 
tonishes  in  other  regions,  seems  combined 
in  one  grand  theatre  in  the  Mexican  isth- 
mus. Humboldt,  the  most  imaginative  of 
travellers,  was  the  first  who  caught  the  pe- 
culiar enchantment  of  the  place,  and  tinged 
his  descriptions  with  the  coloring  of  hi^ 
own  enthusiastic  turn  for  recondite  specu* 
lalions,  historical  and  scientific.  Scarcely 
a  day's  journey  can  be  taken  wiihoul  some 
striking  change,  such  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  one  must  traverse  oceans  to  ex- 
perience. There  arc  the  high  table-lands, 
with  a  sky  ever  pure,  bright,  and  keen,  al- 
most to  the  extreme,  and  '*  so  blue  as  al- 
most to  dazzle  the  eyes  even  in  the  moon- 
light"— abounding  in  every  production  of 
European  industry,  strangely  mingled  w^iih 
some  of  the  hardier  forms  of  tropical  vege* 
taiion  ;  a  land  %vhere  every  deserted  garden 
is  overrun  with  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  im- 
ported by  the  Spaniards  in  other  days,  and 
now  mingling  with  the  weeds  of  the  soil. 
Vou  travel  a  few  hours,  ascend  and  de- 
scend over  a  rugged  chain  clad  with  pine 
and  oak,  and  emhellished  with  **  crosses*' 
to  denote  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in 
its  solitudes  ;  or  across  a  tract  of  gk 
gtade;?,  a  natural  park,  with  clumps  of  trees 
in  which  the  deer  dwell  unmolested  ^  or  i 
black  burnt  field  of  ferruginous  lava  ;  and 
find  yourself  in  some  rich  valley,  amidst 
chirimoyas,  bananas,  and  granadillas, 
fields  smiling  with  magnificent  crops  of  su- 
gar and  coffee — you  are  in  the  temperate 
zone,  "  tierra  templaJa.^^  Another  step,  and 
you  are  in  an  Arabian  dcsert^ — a  level  re- 
gion of  sand  ai»d  palm  groves.  You  rise 
agaiUf  and  are  speedily  amongst  the  cload^ 
in  the  vast  mother-chain  of  porphyry 
trachite,  the  *^  ttierra  maihe*^  wWu' 
sects  the  land ;  miners^  huts,  vilL 
cities,  perched  on  the  mountain  sides 
amidst   ravines  and  watcrfalls|  or  emba 


toBQud  ill  leagues  on  leagues  of  waviag  pine 

-  That  diuinmto  when  the  storms  of  Eldorado 
eouoil  f^ 

while  ererywheTe^  for  hundreds  of  railed, 
the  soouy  cones  of  the  three  great  volca- 
noes, shining  at  sunset  above  the  violet, 
^old,  and  purple  tints  which  color  the  low 
tf  ridgesy  seem  as  the  landmarks  of  all  the 
choicest  »nd  most  beautiful  districts  ;  for  if 
jfm  wish  to  live  in  the  Indies,  says  the 
Spuiish  proverb,  let  it  be  in  sight  of  the 
valeanoes : 

^^ St  m  iDorar  en  Indias  quieren, 
C|tt4i  sea  donde  los  volcanos  veyres.' 

Over  all  this  variegated  country  are  scat- 
t£f«d  the  renrnants  of  an  ancient  and  mys- 
Itrioua  civllizatian,  together  with  the  fast 
leeaving  monuments  of  a  second*  The 
■Ktstve  churches,  convents^  and  palaces 
rf  the  S|Minish  conquerors  are  crumbling 
tuny,  and  bid  fair,  in  a  few  years,  to  form 
a  recent  stratum  of  historical  ruins  :  while 
the  phantoms  of  the  silent,  grave-eyed 
priacea  of  the  soil,  and  those  of  the  long- 
d«4C'eiMied  Dons  who  succeeded  them,  are 
fiaialiiog  alike  into  the  dominions  of  the 
past  J  and  the  countrymen  of  Montezuma 
•re  not  more  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
wbjecta  and  strangers  in  their  own  land 
tkaa  thoae  of  Cortes — 

^'Tfcc  Alcimnder  of  the  Western  zone* 
Wbo  won  the  world  young  Ammou  mourned 
ttokoown." 

Madame  Catderon  has  not  only  a  very 
prapef  tourist's  enthusiasm  for  the  pic- 
taitaquai  but,  what  is  much  better,  that 
iatcaae,  r«al  enjoyment  uf  natural  heaiUy, 
mi  mrd  sights  and  sounds,  which  is  so 
oft#n  found  strongest  in  those  who  enter 
with  the  i;reatest  spirit  into  the  enjoymentK 
'  rily  life.     She  finds  amusement  in  the 

'iteat  orchards  and  coffee  plantations, 
tbao  tn  the  dullest  of  Mexican  ter- 


after  a  refreshing  sleep,  wc 
if  ci^hi  o'clock — late  hours  for 
and  then  went  out  to  Ihe  colfee 
omnL''e  i^-rilk.     Any  thing  en 
were  covered  with 
lut  blogeom  ;  the  fo* 
,  lurnicd  a  natural  arch, 
t  pierce.     We  laid  our- 
grasB,  contrasting  this 
.     The  air  was  soft  and 
'^•"  with  the  fragrance 
tarry  jasmine.     All 
rr.>  of  the  roost  de- 
li sweet  music, 
-■yjlj  like  a  bright- 
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dy  I     Tbd  oni 
Mrfnldcfi  fn\H 
i«a-tre«? 
abkkll 

t  down 

4tir  wjtli  tht 

( 4il 


red  ruby,  would  perch  upon  llie  treea.  We 
pulled  boquelsof  orange-blossom  J  jasmine,  lilies, 
dark-red  roses,  and  lemon  leaves,  and  wished 
we  could  have  transported  them  to  you,  to  tiiose 
lands  where  winter  is  now  wrapping  the  world 
iu  his  whifc  winding-sheet. 

**  The  gardener  or  colfee-planter— such  a  gar- 
dener I — Don  Juan  by  name,  witli  an  immense 
black  beard,  Mexican  hat,  and  military  sash  of 
crimson  silk,  came  to  otfer  us  some  orangeade ; 
and  having  sent  to  the  house  for  sugar  and 
tumblers,  pulled  the  oranges  from  the  trees,  and 
drew  the  water  from  a  clear  tank  overshadowed 
by  blossoming  branches,  and  cold  as  though  it 
had  been  iced.  There  certainly  is  no  tree  more 
bcautifyl  than  the  orange,  with  hs  golden  fruit, 
shining  green  leaveSj  and  lovely  white  blossom 
with  BO  delicious  a  fragrance.  Wc  felt  this 
morning  as  if  Allacamuko  was  an  earthly  para- 
dise. ....  But  when  the  moon  rose  se- 
renely and  without  a  cloudy  and  a  soft  breeze, 
fragrant  with  orange-blossom,  blew  gently  over 
the  trees,  I  felt  as  if  we  could  have  rode  on  for 
ever,  without  fatigue,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  enjoyment.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
the  first  soft  breath  of  morningtor  the  languish- 
ing and  yet  more  fragrant  airs  of  evening,  are 
more  enchanting*" — (p.  245—251.) 

Or  take  the  following  picture  of  a  Mexi- 
can **  Auburn,**  not  the  less  pleasing  by  the 
sly  contrast  with  scenery  with  which  the 
authoress  is  more  familiar: — 

^*  Travelling  in  New-En!^!and,  we  arrive  at  a 
small  and  flourishing  village.  We  see  four 
new  churches  proclaiming  diJTer  en  i  sec  is  ;  reli- 
gion suited  to  all  custom  era.  These  wooden 
churches  or  meeting-houses  are  ail  new,  all 
painted  wtiite,  or  perhaps  a  bright  red.  Hard 
by  is  a  tavern  with  a  green  paling,  as  clean  and 
as  new  as  the  churches ;  and  there  are  also  va- 
rious smart  stores  and  neat  dwelling-houses- 
all  new,  all  wooden,  all  clean,  and  all  ornament- 
ed with  slight  Grecian  pillars.  The  whole  has 
a  cheerful,  trim,  and  flourishing  aspect.  Houses, 
churches,  stores,  and  taverns,  are  all  of  a  piece. 
They  are  suited  to  tJie  present  emergency, 
whatever  Ihat  may  be,  though  they  will  never 
make  fine  ruins*  Every  thing  proclaims  pros- 
perity, equality,  consistency ;— the  past  forgot- 
ten, the  present  all  in  all,  and  the  future  takmg 
care  of  itself.  No  delicate  attentions  to  poster- 
itj%  who  can  never  pay  its  debts ;  no  beggars. 
ItVa  man  has  even  a  hole  in  his  coat,  he  must 
he  lately  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

*'  Transport  yourself,  in  imagination,  from  this 

New-England  village  to -,  it  matters  not 

which*  not  far  from  Mexico.  ^Look  on  this  pic- 
ture and  on  that.'  The  Indian  huts  witJi  Iheir 
half  naked  iiiroaies,  and  little  garden®  full  of 
flowers — the  huts  themselves  cither  built  of  clay, 
or  (lie  half  ruined  beaiu^  restes  of  some  stone 
building.  At  a  little  distance  a  kademfa^  like  a 
deserted  palace,  built  of  solid  masonry,  with  its 
inner  path  surrounded  by  thick  ffmif  pillars, 
witli  great  walls  and  jron-barred  windows  that 
might  stand  a  siege.  Here,  a  ruined  arch  and 
croes,  so  solidly  built  that  one  cannot  but  won* 
der  how  the  stones  are  crumbled  away.    Therc^ 
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rising  in  the  midst  of  oldj  faithful-looking  trees, 
the  church,  gray  and  anctcntj  but  strt>ng  aa  if 
designed  for  eternitv,  with  its  saints  and  virijins. 
and  martyrs  and  relics,  its  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  whose  value  would  buv  up  all 
the  spare  lota  in  the  New-Engiand  village  ; — 
the  lepero,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  c^ver  hinij 
kneeling  on  that  marble  pavement.  Leaving 
the  enclosure  of  the  churcn,  observe  the  stone 
wall  that  bounds  the  road  for  more  than  a  mile — 
the  fruit-trees  overtopping  it|  high  though  it  be, 
with  their  loaded  branches.  This  is  ih«  convent 
orchard.  And  that  great  Gothic  pile  of  build- 
ing that  stands  in  hoary  majesty,  surmounted 
by  the  loftj''  mountains,  whoao  clood-enveloped 
summila,  tinged  by  the  evening  sun,  rise  behind 
it — what  could  so  noble  a  building  be  but  the 
monastery,  perhaps  of  the  Carmelites,  because 
of  its  exceeding  rich  garden  and  well-chosen 
site;  for  the  V,  of  all  monks,  are  richest  in  this 
world's  goods?  Also,  we  may  see  the  reverend 
old  prior  riding  etowly  from  under  llie  arched 
gate  up  the  village  lanes,  the  Indiana  coming 
from  their  huts  lo  do  him  lowly  reverence  aa  he 
passes.  Here  every  thing  rem  in  da  us  of  the 
past ;  of  the  conquering  Spaniards,  who  seemed 
lo  build  for  eternity,  impressing  each  work  with 
their  own  solid,  grave,  and  rehgioua  character ; 
of  the  triumph  of  Catholicism;  and  of  the  In- 
dians, when  first  Cortes  startled  them  from  their 
repose,  and  stood  before  them  like  the  fulfilment 
ot  a  halt -forgotten  prophecy.  It  is  the  present 
that  seems  like  a  dream,  a  pale  reflection  of  the 
past  All  is  decaying  and  growing  fainter,  and 
men  seem  trusting  to  some  unknown  future 
which  they  may  never  see.  One  government 
has  been  abandoned,  and  there  is  none  in  its 
place;  one  re  volution  follows  another,  yei  the 
remedy  is  not  tbvjnd*  Let  them  beware,  lest 
half  a  century  later,  tliey  be  awakened  from 
their  deltJiBion,  and  find  the  cathedral  turned 
into  a  meeting-house,  and  alt  painted  white; 
the  railing  melted  down ;  the  silver  transformed 
into  dollars;  the  Virginia  jewels  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  the  floor  waahedj  (which  would 
do  it  no  harm.)  atid  round  the  whole  a  nice 
new  wooden  paling,  freshly  done  tn  green  ;  and 
all  this  pertbrraed  by  some  of  the  artists  from 
ihe  wideawake  republic  further  north." 

But  although  such  passages  as  these 
abound,  wc  still  prefer  the  lady  in  her  less 
sentimental  moods*  There  is  little  enough 
of  romance  in  actual  Mexican  society,  and 
her  insight  into  it  was  of  that  minute  cha- 
racter which  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagi- 
nation. We  enter  more  heartily  into  the 
distresses  and  embarrassments  into  which 
she  was  thrown,  by  the  utter  novelty  of  the 
ways  of  the  people  among  whom  she  be- 
came domiciled  ; — the  riddles  of  Mexican 
etiquette,  the  horrors  of  Mexican  cookery, 
and  miseries  of  Mexican  servants ;  the 
daily  terrors,  amounting  just  to  a  pleasant 
excitement,  of  robbers  and  revolutions ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  attempt  to  set  up 
weekly  soirees,  with  music  and  flirtation, 
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in  that  ungenial  region  i  the  schism  in  the 
ctty  as  to  whether  the  fair  ambassadress 
should,  or  should  not,  wear  the  dress  of  a 
Poblana  peasant  at  the  great  fancy  balj, 
and  her  own  horror  at  discovering  that  the 
Poblana  costume,  a  la  rigucur^  consisted  of 
very  short  petticoats,  and  no  stockings; 
together  with  a  thousand  other  matters 
with  which  no  one  but  an  ambassadress, 
with  eyes  and  ears  awake  to  every  tbiog 
abont  ber,  could  possibly  have  brought  us 
acquainted. 

When  Humboldt  visited  Mexico,  forty 
years  ago,  the  wealth  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  had  attained  its  maximum.  The 
extraordinary  success  of  mining  adven- 
tures, which  had  gone  on  flourishing  with 
scarcely  any  interruption  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, had  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil ;  and,  from  the  comparatively  low  price 
of  labor,  immense  fortunes  wore  realized 
by  landlords  and  capitalists.  There  were 
individuals  who  deri^^ed  j£40,000  a-year 
from  land  alone,  without  mines.  The  Count 
of  Valenciana  had  received  in  some  years 
£240,000  from  the  single  mine  of  Valen- 
ciana ;  the  landed  property  of  his  family, 
independently  of  that  mine,  being  estimated 
at  six  millions  sterling.  Their  extrava- 
gancc  was  as  prodigious  as  their  fortunes ; 
though  its  wildest  excesses  were  often  dis- 
tinguished by  that  vein  of  hyperbolicnl 
grandeur  which  runs  through  the  Spanish 
character.  The  Count  de  Reffla  of  former 
days  '*  was  so  wealthy,"  says  Madame  Cal- 
deron,  "  that  when  his  son,  the  present 
Count,  was  christened,  the  whole  party 
walked  from  his  house  to  the  church  upon 
ingots  of  silver.  The  Countess  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Vice-Queen,  sent  her, 
in  token  of  reconciliation,  a  white  sat  la 
slipper,  entirely  covered  with  large  dia* 
monds.  The  Count  invited  the  King  of 
Spain  to  visit  his  Mexican  territories,  as- 
suring htm  that  the  hoofs  of  his  majesty^s 
horse  should  touch  nothing  but  solid  stiver 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital.  This  might 
be  a  bravado ;  but  a  more  certain  proof  of 
his  wealth  exists  in  the  fact  that  he  caused 
two  ships  of  the  line,  of  the  largest  sixe, 
to  be  constructed  in  Havana,  at  his  expensCi 
made  of  mahogany  and  cedar,  and  present* 
ed  them  to  the  king.*'  This  was  the  no- 
bleman whose  daughter-in-law,  la  Guera 
Rodriguez,  was  said  to  have  seduced  even 
the  philosophic  Humboldt  into  a  0iriationj 
and  lived  to  be  Madame  Calderon's  inti* 
mate  associate,  and  her  general  vouckte  for 
all  extraordinary  narratives* 

Now,  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years 
m  Mexico  has  been  that  of  incessant  re* 
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folait<Mia  ftod  disturbances,  beating  with 
fHdtfice  ogftinst  the  enormous  mass  of  this 
]>tredtimry  property,  without,  as  yet,  sue- 
iiD^  in  breaking  it  down.  The  landed 
Itry  of  Mexico  are,  of  course,  very  much 
rer  than  their  grandfathers.  They 
suffered  by  proscriptions,  conscrip- 
tlcpos^  and  vexations  of  every  kind  :  the  ex- 
"sion  of  iheir  intelligent  Spanish  super- 
ideots  and  managers— the  repealed 
ige  of  their  estates — the  decimation 
of  ibeir  Indion  laborers  by  war.  They 
live  fihured,  too,  in  their  own  proportion, 
ja  the  terrible  depression  o(  mining  pro- 
which  is  probably  more  owing  to 
I  eaute — ibc  high  price  at  which  quick- 
rer  is  now  maintained  in  Europe  by  cer- 
ttio  moDopolies  kept  up  for  state  purposes 
— than  to  all  the  internal  misfortunes  of 
Ife  eoaotry  put  together.  Still,  they  ex- 
jftf  mad,  what  In  more,  they  are  at  the 
kcad  of  parties.  Whichever  side  wins  in 
tbe  eternal  revolutions  of  the  country,  is 
fttity  atife  to  count  a  good  proportion  of 
tlia  lords  of  the  soil  among  its  leaders. 
Stata  Anna,  we  believe,  is  very  rich.  We 
bive  been  informed  that  Bustamente^  the 
bie  President,  held  eighteen  of  the  Jarge 
Qta  into  which  the  soil  of  Mexico  was 
aerly  divided,  each  containing  22,0€0 
e»«  No  agrarian  party  has,  as  yet,  risen 
m  ta  3(exico,  as  far  as  we  are  aware 
ftere  is  a  great  dislike  among  the  rulers 
taaoy  ibin^  like  tampering  with  the  insti- 
titjoas  of  property.  We  have  heard  that 
Sttia  Anna  has  lately  put  down  a  News- 
|i^,  conducted  on  very  moderate  prin- 
dfiles,  for  merely  auggesting  that  the  agri- 
Itore  of  tbe  country  would  gain  by  the 
iivi«ton  of  the  large  haciendas,  Confis- 
kion  seems  to  have  been  a  measure  rarely 
reported  to,  even  in  the  worst  times,  and 
hf  tbe  most  ferocious  party  leaders ;  who 
RMde  a  point  of  sbooting  their  opponents 
ir«ver  they  could  catch  them.  Now, 
revolutions  have  become  matters 
of  atieh  everyday  occurrence,  that  ihey 
to  be  prosecuted  with  much  less  ani- 
if  than  a  parliamentary  struggle  in 
rland  ;  and  there  is  something  ludicrous 
»  jnailaitie  Calderon^s  account  of  the  gene- 
ral congratulations  and  embracings  which 
followed  the  two  cannonadings  to  which 
she  was  an  eye-witf  ess. 

Thi?r*»   i»,  therefore,  still  great  private 
wf  '   -  remnant  of  old  accumulations 

m  .  not  to  mention  that  in  portions 

of  ikm  Rapublic,  where  the  evils  of  these 
fifttirf^ances  have  been  least  oppressively 
ry  has  received  a  considerable 
rora    the    cheapness   of  foreign 


commodities  since  emancipation.  Madame 
CaIderon*s  account  of  the  extravagant  pro- 
fusion of  the  Mexican  ladies  in  jewelry, 
has  been  cited  by  some  of  her  wise  readers 
as  incredible.  She  certainly  surprises  us 
a  little  now  and  then — especially  when  she 
speaks  of  the  great  displays  of  this  kind 
among  women  of  the  inferior  classes,  and 
in  the  country,  where  highway  robberies 
are  every  day's  entertainment.  Bui,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  very  natural  that  this 
relic  of  the  profuse  and  luxurious  habits  of 
wealthier  days  should  have  remained  ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  movable  wealth  which 
can  be  more  easily  concealed  and  preserv- 
ed in  dangeious  times.  As  to  the  precious 
metals,  every  one  knows,  that  in  the  more 
inaccessible  parts  of  Mexico,  and  still  more 
in  Peru,  they  were  at  one  time  more  com- 
mon than  their  plated  substitutes  are  among 
ourselves.  Sir  William  Temple  speaks  of 
a  small  town  in  Peru,  where  the  principal 
families  rejoiced  in  watering-troughs  of 
pure  silver  in  their  courtyards ;  and  we  re- 
collect a  consignment,  some  yeirs  ago,  to 
a  London  merchant,  of  a  lot  of  cavalry  hel- 
mets of  the  same  article,  which  a  defeated 
squadron  had  thrown  oflT  in  running  away, 
in  order  to  delay  their  pursuers. 

With  these  outward  relics  of  aristocracy, 
Mexico  still  preserves  much  of  the  stately 
courtesy  and  etiquette  of  the  old  Spanish 
style — exaggerated,  as  all  such  qualities 
are  in  colonies.  It  preserves,  too,  espe- 
cially in  the  capital  and  larger  cities,  what 
is  much  better,  a  true  social  spirit — the 
spirit  of  mutual  good-humor  and  kindliness, 
h  is  pleasing  to  liirn  from  the  reckless 
abuse  with  which  the  Mexican  character  is 
treated  by  travellers  in  general,  to  the  tes- 
timony of  one  who  had  learned  to  know  it 
well.  ^'  In  point  of  amiability  and  warmth 
of  manner,"  says  Madame  Calderon,  "  1 
have  met  with  no  women  who  can  pos- 
sibly compete  with  those  in  Mexico  j  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  women  of  all  other 
countries  will  appear  cold  and  stiff  by  com* 
parison."  This  is  an  assertion  which  she 
frequently  repeals.  Nor  does  she  speak 
less  favorably  of  the  national  disposition  in 
many  other  more  important  respects,  how- 
e\*er  serious  the  counterbalancing  vices 
may  be.  These  are  things  which  most 
travellers  are  altogether  unable  to  judge 
of,  parlicttlarly  English  and  American* 
They  can  see  ihe  indolence  and  ignorance, 
the  tokens  of  murder  and  robbery,  the  be- 
setting sins  of  the  people,  easily  enough  ; 
they  cannot  discover,  nor  appreciate  if 
they  could,  the  peculiar  savoir  vivre  of  the 
Spanish  race,  and  the  graces  which  aUe^d 
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on  it.  The  Endishman  is  neither  grega- 
rioua  nor  social;  ibe  Amencan  is  grc^a 
rioaa,  but  unsocial ;  the  Spaniard,  and  all 
his  descendants,  are  loth  gregarious  and 
Bocfal  in  the  highest  degree.  No  people 
can  be  more  amiable  in  their  domestic  re- 
lations ;  nor  does  any  one  who  appears  to 
judge  them  fairly,  remark,  without  admi- 
ralioD,  their  kindliness,  charity,  fellow- 
feeling,  and  their  dignified  and  patient  en- 
durance of  suflering*  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  too,  to  imagine  the  Mexicans  a 
feeble,  inactive  race.  There  are  probably 
few  such  horsemen  in  the  world — ^no  peo- 
ple, especially  those  of  the  higher  classes 
of  country  residents,  more  inured  to  ath- 
letic exercises,  or  bolder  in  the  bunt  and 
the  bull-fight. 

"  As  for  Ihe  young  ma^^lcr  here,"  says  Ma- 
da  mt^  Calderon,  speaking  in  excuse  of  the  want 
of  mental  cultivation  among  the  resident  landed 
gentry^  ''he  was  up  with  the  lark— he  was  on 
the  meet  untractable  horse  in  the  hacienda^  and 
away  across  the  fields  with  hie  followers,  chas- 
ing the  bulls  as  he  went — he  was  fishing — he 
was  shooting — he  \^Tis  making  bullets — he  was 
leagaes  off  at  a  village  seeing  a  country  bull- 
fight— he  was  always  in  good-humor,  and  so 
were  all  who  surrounded  him — he  was  engaged 
in  the  dangerous  amosement  of  colear^  (catch- 
ing and  branding  bulls,)  and  by  the  evening  it 
would  be  a  clever  writer  who  could  have  kept 
his  eyes  open  alter  such  a  day's  work.  Never 
was  there  a  young  lad  more  evidenlly  fitted  for 
a  free  life  in  the  country."— (P.  384.) 

How  it  is  that  a  temperament  so  kindly, 
and  in  many  respects  so  noble,  is  combin* 
ed  with  such  a  furious  and  bloodthirsty 
spirit  of  vengeance  j  or  so  much  native 
manliness,  with  such  a  want  of  energy  and 
determination  in  the  field  as  amounts  to 
actual  incapacity  ; — as  when  Santa  Anna, 
who  has  beaten  all  other  Mexican  generals, 
was  beaten  himself,  with  his  regular  army, 
by  half  their  number  of  North  American 
vagabonds,  under  the  banner  of  Texas  ; — 
these  are  among'  the  peculiar,  oriental  in- 
consistencies of  the  Spanish  character,  ex* 
Bggerated  in  the  Hispano-American. 

Much,  of  course,  is  owing  to  the  inces- 
sant re%^olutions,  which  seem  to  have  ex- 
tinguished all  hope  of  better  things,  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  sanguine  and  pa- 
triotic citizens*  To  endeavor  to  classify 
or  analyze  these  endless  commotions,  seems 
almost  as  unprofitable  as  to  chronicle  Mil- 
ton's battles  of  the  kites  and  crows.  Never- 
theless, if  any  one  has  patience  enough  for 
the  study,  he  will  find  that  one  serious 
political  question  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
these  movements,  in  most  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  whatever  colors  the 
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various  parties  may  assume  at  the  moment. 
The  colonies  of  the  old  Spaniards,  eveti 
more  than  those  of  the  English,  were  so 
many  oases  in  the  vast  wilderness,  each 
distinct  from  its  neighbors  in  municipal 
government  and  interests.  Their  principal 
settlements  were  established  in  fertile  spots 
of  table  land,  separated  by  vast  ranges  of 
snowy  mountain?,  or  hot  and  unhealthy 
forests.  The  Viceroy  of  Mexico  or  Peru 
governed  no  single  province,  but  a  great 
number  of  tinconnected  districts,  many  of 
which  had  far  less  communication  with 
each  other  than  with  the  mother  country* 
The  citizen  of  Lima  knew  little  enough  of 
the  afiairs  of  Europe ;  but  certainly  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  did  of  the  a^airs 
of  Quito,  the  chief  city  of  the  neighboring 
**  Kingdom."  Consequently,  w^ben  the  con- 
trol of  the  Spanish  government  w^as  re- 
moved, the  real  wants  and  circumstances 
of  the  country  combined  with  the  example 
of  the  United  States  in  producing  a  ten- 
dency to  federal  governments,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  states.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  military  power  which  the  pro- 
longed struggle  for  independence  produced, 
in  which  many  districts  were  forced  of  ne- 
cessity to  combine  for  common  support, 
tended  towards  unity,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  centralism.  No  government,  ex* 
cept  military,  could  keep  provinces  thus 
circumstanced  in  union.  No  imposing 
military  force  could  be  maintained  unless 
the  union  were  preserved.  In  every  port 
of  these  vast  regions,  therefore,  from 
Mexico  to  Chili,  two  parties,  essentially 
opposed  to  each  other,  have  arisen.  The 
Federalists  have  generally  mustered  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  native-born  land- 
ed proprietors — the  middle  classes  of  the 
towns,  the  educated,  the  **  literati/*  and 
the  lawyers.  The  Centralist  party  has 
commonly  had  the  support  of  the  chief  mill* 
lary  leaders — the  army,  the  priests,  and 
the  mob.  They  have  combated  with  very 
various  success.  Columbia  has  split  into 
three  or  four  distinct  republics*  In  Mexico^ 
Federalism  has  been  for  the  present  forci- 
bly put  down,  and  a  complete  military  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  hero  of  the  day, 
Santa  Anna  j  who,  according  to  Madame 
Calderon,  has  six  colonels  standing  behind 
his  chair  at  slate  dinners,  and  for  whom  the 
Mexican  clergy  unanimously  pray  as  their 
great  safeguaru  against  the  progTesis(a.i,  or 
men  of  moment,  who  entertain  unholy 
views  of  tlte  nature  of  church  property.  In 
a  country  like  Mexico,  one's  wishes  are 
naturally  for  the  strongest  government  { 
and  military  gorernment  iippcars  at  first 
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•igkt  the  strongest*  But  this  ts  not  neces^ 
wnily  the  case.  It  must  be  remembered, 
thit  cnilitory  power  can  only  be  maintained 
hf  hrnrj*  exactions  ;  that,  in  order  to  gov- 
ern mn  extensive  country  with  scattered 
mlmbitiints,  the  army  must  necessarily  be 
^^it  into  Dumerous  unconnected  bodies — 
VBfttl  giirnsons  as  it  were,  dispersed  far 
frMD  cuch  other,  in  the  midst  of  populations 
vfckh  they  are  contiaualty  provoking  to 
iftMrrectioQ.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
■wae  sympatliy  in  such  a  quiet  little  ter- 
tiiofial  oligarchy  as  that  of  Yucatan,  so 
iiBuiiiogly  described  by  Mr.  Stephens ; 
wkieh  ims  been  little  vexed  by  revolutions 
tail]  now,  when  it  is  engaged  in  a  strug- 
ffe  for  existence  with  the  invading  force 
of  Santa  Anna.  The  best  Spanish  Ameri- 
can cifixena  have  been  produced  by  these 
Inoil  aristocracies — those  patriots  for 
whom  our  sympathy  is  the  deeper  from  the 
extreme  difficulties  and  discouragements 
of  their  petition  ;  such  men  as  Senor  Guti- 
trffttx  EaSrada,  a  native  of  Yucatan  ;  of 
vhoae  steady  civic  loyalty,  in  the  midst  of 
ttery  kind  of  perseculion,  Madame  Calde- 
too  Hfea  so  striking  an  account. 

The  hope  of  the  country,  the  few  edu- 
eiled  youth  and  enlightened  civilians,  are 
oaMioooljr  on  the  Federalist  side.  They 
m&j^  have  been  the  dupes  of  their  liberal- 
im  to  a  very  foolish  extent ;  but  it  does 
•at  {olloDr,  because  they  have  been  guilty 
af  ahaitrdity  in  endeavoring  to  introduce 
ptttem  foreie^n  democracies  among  so  pe- 
eoliar  a  people,  that  they  may  not  be  right 
ia other  respects  ;— the  most  just,  the  most 
•odtffate^  the  most  intelligent  in  their 
fiewa  of  what  is  needed  for  the  internal 
nfotmation  of  the  country  ;  the  most  op- 
pooed^  by  character  and  interest,  to  its 
«or*i  practical  abuses.  Some  of  these,  it 
ii  the  evident  interest  of  the   Centralist 

Cly  to  nsaintain.  Their  supporters,  we 
e  aaid,  are  mainly  the  church  and  the 
iBob ;  and  the  church,  by  its  misuse  of  its 
aortnous  property,  hius  occasioned  many 
of  the  principal  evils  of  Spanish  America, 
iftd agfpmvatcd  nearly  all:  the  mob,  chiefly 
rflaajaoBt  i'  ^he  great  instrument  of  vio' 
loiee  and  misrule,  and  radically  hostile  to 
ttTilmtion.  Of  all  the  extraordinary  no- 
liocii  which  have  been  broached  from  lime 
to  tifoe,  in  England,  by  those  who  glory  in 
the  title  of  anti-Mahhusians,  perhaps  the 
aioat  woDderfiil  is  the  cry  for  a  return  to 
ikv  mywitem  of  trtisting  the  relief  of  the  poor 
10  llie  eliureh^  for  reviving  the  ancient  con- 
voaftml  paiiperism  !  To  all  who  have  taken 
ip  OHch  faaeiea  aa  atight  more  than  a  play- 
reeommend  a  journey  to 
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Mexico ;  since  there  is  no  country  left  in 
Europe  where  mendicancy  is  held  in  honor, 
and  where  it  is  esteemed  the  great  ofBce  of 
religion  to  encourage  it  5  except,  perhaps, 
some  parts  of  unfortunate  Ireland.  In 
Mexico  they  will  tind  the  Monk  still  in  his 
glory,  expaiiating  in  roomy  convents  and 
stately  garden,  with  whole  square  miles  of 
church  haciendas  to  support  him*  There, 
100,  they  will  findj  also  in  his  glory,  the 
correlative  ornament  of  society,  the  Sturdy 
Beggar,  or  lepero — the  pet  of  ihe  church 
and  the  charitable  ladies,  who  basks  in  the 
sun  at  the  convent  gate,  until,  tired  of  so 
inglorious  a  life,  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
mountains,  and  joins  los  senores  ladronts 
Jfewicanos,  who  rob  with  rather  less  inso- 
lence and  equal  piety.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  extremes  meet.  In  North 
America  servants  are  hardly  to  be  pro- 
cured J  because  the  pride  of  that  class 
which  would  otherwise  furnish  them  is 
placed  in  independent  industry.  In  Mes^ 
ico,  the  same  result  follows,  because  beg- 
gary and  laziness  are  thought  more  honor- 
able than  work  on  any  conditions. 

"  A  servant  who  has  lived  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent houses,  staying  about  a  month  in  each,  is 
not  thought  the  worse  of  on  that  account.  As 
tbe  love  of  finery  is  inherent  in  them  all,  even 
more  so  than  in  otlier  dauc^hters  of  Eve,  a  girl 
will  go  to  service  merely  to  earn  sufBcient  to 
buy  herself  an  embroidered  chemise ;  and  if,  in 
addilion  to  this,  she  can  pick  up  a  pair  of  old 
satin  shoes,  she  will  tell  you  ehe  is  tired  of 
working,  and  going  home  to  rest  ^  para  d&ican- 
sarJ'  So  little  is  necessary,  when  one  can  con- 
tentedly live  on  tortillas  and  chile,  sleep  on  a 
mat,  and  drees  in  rags. 

**A  decent  old  woman,  who  came  to  tbe 
hoose  to  wash  ehorily  after  our  arrival  in  this 
country,  !ei\  ue  at  tlie  end  of  the  monlh  *para 
descamar.^  Soon  aller  she  used  to  come  with 
her  eix  childreni  Ihey  and  herseli*  all  in  rags, 
and  be^  the  gardener  to  give  her  any  odds  and 
ends  o(  vegetables  he  could  spare.  My  moid 
asked  her  w*hy,  being  so  poor,  she  had  \ti\  a 
good  place,  where  Bhe  got  twelve  dollars  a 
month!  *  Jesus!'  said  ehe,  *if  you  only  knew 
the  pleasure  of  doing  nothing  I* 

"  1  wished  to  bring  up  a  little  girl  as  a  serv- 
ant, having  her  taught  to  read,  aew,  4c.  A 
ciiild  of  twelve  years  oid^  one  of  a  large  family 
who  Bubsialed  upon  charily ^  w^as  procured  to 
me  •;  and  I  promised  her  mother  that  she  shouid 
be  taught  to  'read,  taken  regiilarly  to  church, 
and  inetructea  in  all  kinds  of  work.  She  was 
rather  pretty,  and  very  inlelligentj  though  ex- 
tremely indolent  ;  and  thoogh  she  had  no  stock- 
ings, would  consent  to  wear  nothing  but  dirty 
white  satin  shoes,  too  short  for  her  tcet.  Once 
a  week  her  motlicr,  a  tall  tslatternhr  woman, 
with  long  tangled  hair,  and  a  cigar  in  her  mouth, 
UFcd  to  come  and  visit  her,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  a  friend's  friend,  and  a  train  of  girlsi  Iiet 
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daughters.  The  housekeeper  woulil  give  them 
Bome  dinner,  after  which  they  would  all  light 
their  cigars,  and,  together  witn  the  little  Jose- 
fita^  sit  and  howl^  and  hemoan  tli  em  selves,  cry- 
ing and  lamenting  her  sad  fate  in  being  obliged 
to  go  out  to  service.  After  these  visits^  Josefiia 
was  fit  for  nothing.  If  desired  to  sew,  ehe  would 
eit  looking  eo  miBerable.  and  doing  so  hli'ej  tiial 
it  seemed  better  to  allow  her  to  leave  her  work 
alone.  Then^  tolerably  contented,  she  would 
Bit  cm  a  mat,  doing  nothing,  her  hands  folded, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

*'  According  to  promit^c,  I  took  her  several 
times  to  see  her  mother ;  but  one  day  being  oc- 
en  pied,  i  sent  her  alotie  in  the  carriage,  with 
charge  to  the  servants  to  bring  her  safely  back. 
In  the  evening  she  returned,  accompanied  by  her 
whole  fiiraily,  all  urging  and  howling — ''  For 
the  love  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  Senora  mia  ! 
For  la  purissima  conccpcion  !*'  &  c.  &c.  <Scc.  1 
asked  what  had  happened,  and,  after  much  dif- 
ficultyj  discovered  tliat  their  horror  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  having  sent  tier  alone  in  the  car- 
riage,    ft  happened  that  the  Countess  S 


was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  to  her  1  related 
ihc  cause  of  the  yproar*  To  my  astonishment 
she  assured  me  that  the  woman  waa  in  this  in- 
etance  rights  and  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to 
send  a  girl  twelve  years  old  from  one  slreei  to 
another,  in  the  power  of  the  coachraan  and  foot- 
man. Finding  from  such  good  authority  that 
this  was  the  case^  I  begged  the  woman  to  be 
contented  witli  seeing  her  daughter  once  a 
monlhi  w^hen,  if  she  could  not  come  herself,  I 
should  send  her  under  proper  protection.  She 
agreed  ;  but  one  day  having  given  Josefila  per- 
mission to  spend  the  oighl  at  her  mother  s,  1 
received  next  morning  a  very  dirty  note,  nearly 
illegible,  which,  after  calling  down  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Virgin  upon  me,  concluded — ^  But, 
with  nmch  sorrow,  1  must  take  my  child  from 
the  most  illuBlrious  protection  ot  your  Ex- 
cellency, for  she  needs  to  rest  herseil^,  (efipreciso 
que  descame^  and  is  tired  for  the  present  of 
working.'  The  woman  then  returned  to  beg, 
which  she  considered  infinitely  less  degrading.^' 
-<P.  149.) 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  one  business 
in  honor — that  of  actor  in  the  religious 
pantomimes,  which,  in  Mexico,  supply  the 
place  of  our  ancient  mysteries.  "^A  man 
was  taken  up  in  one  of  the  villages  as  a 
vagrant,  and  desired  by  the  Justice  to  give 
an  account  of  himself;  to  explain  why  he 
was  always  knocking  about,  and  had  do 
employment.  The  man,  with  the  greatest 
indignation,  replied — **  No  employment !  I 
am  substiiute  Cyrcnian  at  Coyohuacan  in 
the  holy  week!'*  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
to  be  substituted  in  Simon  the  Cyrenian's 
place,  should  any  thing  occur  to  prevent 
that  individual  from  representing  the  char- 
acter/' 

Whether  our  doubts  are  unfounded  or  no, 
will  be  seen  by  the  use  which  the  present 
dictator  of  Mexico  makes  of  bis  power.    If 
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he  employs  it  to  establish  the  reign  of  law 
and  order  in  the  place  of  that  of  terror — to 
give  some  security  to  life  and  industry — 
we  shali  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  his 
government  is  a  greater  blessing  to  the 
country  than  any  constitution  which  Bcn- 
tham  could  devise.  This  is  the  radical  evit, 
the  most  deep-seated  and  pernicious  of  all 
those  which  afflict  the  new  republics.  They 
never  had  a  tolerable  administralion  of  jus- 
tice, even  under  the  old  regime  ^  and  revo- 
lutions have  made  it  worse.  The  chicanery 
and  corruption  of  the  civil  tribunals  have 
never  been  remedied^  among  all  the  quack- 
ery to  which  the  body  politic  has  been  sub- 
jected by  liberal  practitioners  ;  for  these 
matters  are  always  adjourned  in  times  of 
revolution,  for  want  of  patience  to  deal 
with  them  ;  while  police  and  criminal  ius* 
tice  are  utterly  disorganized.  The  delays 
of  civil  suits,  and  the  non-execution  of  the 
laws  against  offences,  operate  equally  to- 
wards the  denial  of  justice.  A  friend  of 
ours  visiting  the  prison  of  Quer6taro,  was 
addressed  by  two  individuals  in  English. 
One  was  an  Irishman  ;  he  had  only  knocked 
out  a  Mexican's  brains,  and  expected  to  be 
out  in  a  few  weeks.  The  other  was  a  North 
American  j  he  had  broken  his  covenant  to 
serve  a  cotton-spinner,  and  run  away  to  join 
a  travelling  showman  ;  he  was  in  despair  of 
ever  getting  liberated  I — a  fair  specimen, 
we  fear,  of  Mexican  justice  as  administered 
on  the  crown  and  law  sides.  As  for  robber 
stories,  Madame  CalderoDf  like  all  other 
Mexican  travellers^  has  no  end  of  them  : 
we  have  only  room  for  one,  illustrating  the 
suavitcr  in  modo  of  penal  jurisprudence* 

*'The^ 


—  consul   told  na  the  other  day, 
that,  some  time  ago,  having  occasion  to  consult 

Judge ^upon  an  alTair  of  importance,  he  was 

shown  into  an  apartment  where  that  functionary 
was  engaged  with  some  suspicious-looking  indi* 
viduals,  or  rather  who  were  above  suspicion, 
their  appearance  plainly  indicating  their  calling* 
On  the  table  before  him  lay  a  number  of  guns, 
swordst  pistols^  and  all  sorts  of  arms*  The  judge 
requested  Monsieur  de to  be  seated,  ob- 
serving that  he  was  investigating  a  case  of  rob- 
bery committed  by  these  persons.  The  rob- 
hers  were  seated  smoking  very  much  at  their 
ease,  and  tiie  judge  was  enjoying  the  same  in- 
nocent  recreation ;  when  his  cigar  becoming  ex« 
tinguishcd,  one  of  the  gentlemen  taking  his  from 
his  mouth,  handed  it  to  the  magistrate,  who  re- 
lighted his  *puro'  (cigar)  at  it,  and  returned  it 
with  a  polite  bow."  (— P,  125.) 

It  is  high  time  indeed  that  some  new 
principle  of  good  should  develope  itself. 
From  many  quarters  at  once,  the  feeblt 
civilization  of  Mexico  is  menaced  with  fear- 
ful disasters,  if  not  utter  extinction,    Oa 
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[ittiiorthcrii  frootiers,  the  mounted  tribes  of 
BJcercise  terrible  ravages,  and  set  at , 

^^^  Tie  military  power  of  the  Republic. 

BSfSrc  DO  contemptible  enemies.  Madame 
CAJderoG  tnel  with  an  o61cer  who  had  served 
i|iili»t  tbem,  and  was  convinced  that  he 
liMiJd  Hire  to  see  them  picket  their  wild 
lones  ID  the  Plaza  of  Mexico.  Every  year 
tbetr  inctirsioiis  are  more  daring  ;  and  ex- , 
tend  further  to  the  south.  In  New  Mexico 
tbey  have  almost  destroyed  the  stock,  and 
driTeci  the  cultirators  of  the  soil  within  the 
hniRtd  posts.  At  Chihuahua,  not  many 
jetrs  ago^  the  visit  of  an  armed  Indian  was 
lomore  dreaded  than  in  the  streets  of  New 
Tork.  Now,  no  company  dares  leave  that 
dly  without  weapons.  There  is  a  tradition 
twt  the  daughter  of  a  late  governor  was 
Ctrried  o0*  by  the  Cumanches  close  to  the 
c^jr  f  and  that,  like  the  Countess  who 
v^ed  '*  Jobunie  Faa,*'  the  Scotch  gipsy, 
ibe  resisted  all  solicitations  to  return  home, 
Iffclerring^  the  wigwam  of  her  gallant  Indian 
craior. 

But  a  far  more  serious  danger  than  that 
if  tbt /fl^u>«  bravos  arises  from  the  millions 
fkf  aaliTae  who  form  the  mass  of  the  culti- 
mors  of  Mexico.  It  would  be  most  unjust 
l»  the  old  Spauish  government,  to  term 
4eiii  an  oppressed  class,  in  comparison 
ahli  the  peasantry  of  most  European  coun- 
tliet*  They  have  been  protected,  for  ceo* 
tniea  past,  at  once  by  enlightened  laws, 
tad  by  a  general  good  feeling  towards  them 
nmthe  part  of  the  Spanish  population.  But, 
Mthe  otlier  hand,  their  education  has  been 
fltierly  neglected.  Handed  over  to  the 
lytritaal  government  of  the  Curas,  they 
MTV  been  brought  up  as  creatures  to  be 
muf^  and  controlled,  simply  by  the  power 
rf  fopervtition  over  their  minds.  They 
lare  exchanged  their  old  idolatries  for  a 
|m#pi|ue  Catholicism,  expressly  accom- 
aodilcd  for  their  use.  In  all  other  respects, 
thqr  mre  peculiarly  what  the  mass  of  their 
ttceatora  were  in  the  days  of  Cortes.  They 
hnre  ooi  acquired  a  single  habit,  feeling,  or 
JMttnci  of  civilization.  They  speak  their 
nm  laaguage,  and  shrink  from  ail  contact 
vidh  itraiigerB*  They  remain  among  the 
Botley  population  with  which  they  are  in- 
termuied^  a  totally  distinct  people— crea- 
UamM  o(  another  world.  To  some  tney  have 
ifpcared  a  placid  and  harmless  race  ;  to 
i^ariL,  sullen,  moping,  and  apathetic  i  but 
ana  bare  been  able  to  dive  into  their  inner 
lang.  Only  it  has  appeared  but  too  plainly, 

ioceaaional  dashes  of  light,  that  they 
trish  a  cQQcenirated  national  spirit  of 
ftvafige.  It  is  this  isolation  which  makes 
ifcta  i«icb  terrible  iostruments  in  revolu- 
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lions.  They  show  neither  pit3%  remorse, 
nor  policy,  nor  any  of  the  mingled  feelings 
which  arrest  the  arm  of  ordinary  man  up- 
lifted against  his  brother.  They  are  as 
impassive  as  Spenser's  man  of  iron,  and 
agents,  like  him,  in  the  hands  of  eternal 
justice.  Every  one  knows  Mr.  Stephens's 
most  interesting  sketch  of  Carre ra,  the  In- 
dian revolutionary  chief — the  destroyer  of 
the  ineffectual  liberalihm  of  Guatemala.  A 
boy  in  appearance  and  manner,  without 
language  to  ulier  his  own  great  indefinite 
purposes — vain  of  having  taught  himself  to 
read  and  wTite  in  the  intervals  of  his  battles 
—followed  by  myriads  of  his  countrymen 
as  an  inspir*;d  leader — without  a  notion  of 
military  art,  beyond  that  of  flying  at  his 
enemy  s  throat  wherever  he  met  with  him 
— the  slave  of  fanaticism,  but  dreaded  by 
the  very  priests  who  had  armed  and  cheered 
him  on  in  his  desolating  career.  No  rising 
of  Indians,  unconnected  with  the  higher 
orders,  has  taken  place  as  yet  in  Mexico 
proper :  if  there  should,  it  will  be  a  rather 
more  serious  matter  than  the  griios  and 
prontinciamenfos  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  remains  a  still  more  substantial 
danger  behind,  the  competition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  use  the  euphuism 
which  Lord  Durham  rendered  fashionable  j 
— ^the  rivalry  of  that  encroaching  people 
which  multiplies,  and  extends  its  borders, 
year  by  year,  while  the  old  Spanish  power 
shrinks  within  more  contracted  limits.  The 
Mexicans  regard  them  somewhat  as  the 
Turks  do  the  Russians.  They  love  no 
foreigners ;  they  respect  the  English,  and 
them  only  :  but  ihey  hale  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans  with  a  peculiar  and  jealous  hatred. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Gage 
the  Jesuit  traveller,  the  Spaniards  of  these 
parts  were  already  possessed  with  an 
expectation  that  the  English  of  Virginia 
would  ultimately  **  come  in  before  ihem." 
Unless  new  vigor  be  inspired  into  the  com- 
munity, the  prophecy  seems  gradually  near- 
ing  its  accomplishments  Texas  has  been 
severed  from  the  republic,  and  is  now  thor- 
oughly Americanized,  Santa  Anna  may 
harass,  but  can  never  recover  it.  California, 
probably  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Mexi- 
can States  in  point  of  national  advantages, 
is  completely  overrun  with  hunters  and 
trappers  from  the  East  j  on  all  occasions  of 
quarrel  these  combine  with  the  scattered 
British  sailors  and  adventurers,  and  set  the 
wretched  Government  at  defiance. 

The  present  condition  of  that  wide  bor- 
der region  which  intervenes  between  the 
thickly  settled  possessions  of  the  two 
races — its  physical  geography^  and  political 
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prospects — afford  so  mnny  points  of  interest 
at  this  day,  tbat  some  of  our  readers  may 
not  be  dissatisfied  at  having  their  attention 
directed  from  Madame  Calderon,  and  the 
diamonds  and  rags  of  Mexico,  to  a  rapid 
glance  at  those  wildernesses^  and  their 
miscellaneous  inhabitants. 

In  ihe  account  of  America  in  the  Ency- 
clopcpdia  Briianmcn^  there  is  a  general  re- 
view of  the  climate  of  that  quarter  of  the 
world, with  a  map  which  illustrates  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  the  consequent  distribution  of 
vegetation,  in  a  remarkable  manner*  It  will 
seen,  on  referring  to  it,  that  the  west 
£oasl,  both  of  North  and  South  America,  is 
windward  shore,  sheltered  from  the  pre- 
railing  easterly  trade-wind  by  the  great 
iwall  of  the  Cordilleras,  through  the  whole 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees  of  each  temperate  zone,  proceed- 
ing from  the  tropics.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  tract  would  be  a  desert,  more  or  less 
arid,  but  for  one  circumstance — that  north 
of  the  equator,  the  Andes,  for  a  distance  of 
some  fifteen  degrees,  sink  into  a  compara- 
tively low  and  broken  ridge,  which  admits 
free  passage  for  the  breeze  continually 
blowing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  charged 
with  moisture,  to  the  Pacific  shore.  That 
shore  is  consequently  clothed  with  magnifi- 
cent forests,  moist  and  unwholsonne,  from 
Guayaquil  under  the  equator  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Bias,  in  N.  lat,  21^.  To 
the  south  of  this  inten^enrng  tract,  the 
desert  character  prevails  as  far  as  the  south 
of  Chili,  where  the  variable  westerly  winds 
begin  to  blow  ;  to  the  north  it  extends  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in  lat. 
46"^,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the 
regions  of  drought  and  moisture*  So  sin- 
gularly are  these  climates  contrasted,  that 
on  most  points  the  traveller  passes  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  at  once,  without 
any  gradation.  At  Valparaiso  the  climate 
is  very  dry  ;  at  Conception,  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  southward,  extremely  rooist  ; 
at  Guayaquil  the  rains  are  tremendous;  at 
Tnmbez,  only  half  a  degree  to  the  south- 
ward, a  shower  sometimes  does  not  fall  for 
years.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia 
the  land  is  open,  and  the  rains  light :  on 
the  north,  the  forest  is  one  impenetrable 
mass  of  vegetation,  and  the  humidity  per- 
petual. 

This  is  the  case  along  the  coast :  in  the 
interior,  to  the  traveller  coming  from 
the  south,  the  dry  climate  begins  on  the 
high  table-land  round  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Proceeding  north  and  west,  he  passes 
through  all  the  degrees  of  comparative 
ftfidity  -J  the  winter  rains  becoming  more , 
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and  more  precarious,  until  in  North  lat.  25 '^ 
— 3^^,  west  of  the  Rocky  or  central  range 
of  mountains,  he  reaches  lands  in  which 
drought  reigns  almost  as  fiercely  as  in  the 
Sahara  of  Africa.  At  Mexico  it  rains,  in 
heavy  showers,  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year.  The  hills  are  covered  wiib  pine  and 
oak,  and  rich  beyond  comparison  in  flowers. 
But  the  streams  are  so  insignificant  that  the 
German  traveller,  Burckhart,  found  no  diffi* 
culty  in  fording  the  Rio  de  Santiago  on 
horseback,  close  to  its  mouth  at  San  Bias, 
after  a  course  of  six  hundred  miles.  Fur- 
ther north,  the  oaks  gradually  disappear,  or 
only  clothe  the  banks  of  streams — then  the 
pines — and  the  coast  region  of  Old  Califor- 
nia and  Sanoro  presents  a  mere  desert ;  « 
region  of  dry  hard  clay,  loose  sand  and 
rock,  %vhere  vegetation  is  only  maintained 
at  rare  intervals  by  irrigation,  practised  on 
a  magnificent  scale  in  the  large  haciendas 
by  the  Spaniards.  Old  or  Peninsular  Cali- 
fornia furnishes  the  zero,  or  driest  point,  in 
the  climatology  of  North  America.  Storms 
and  mists  are  equally  rare ;  and  day  after 
day  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  the  same  un- 
clouded, gorgeous  beauty. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Mexico  the  cli* 
mate  is  modified  by  different  causes.  Two 
vast  currents  of  air,  offsets  of  the  trade 
wind,  blow  from  the  gulf — the  one  north* 
eastward,  following  the  gulf-stream  along 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  ;  the  other 
in  a  northerly  direction,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  These  maintain  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  forest  region  of  the  States 
and  Canada.  But  the  further  west  we  ad- 
vance from  the  Mississippi,  the  more  we 
leave  behind  us  the  influence  of  these  fertil- 
izing currents.  Rain  falls  on  the  prairies 
no  longer  in  steady  masses,  but  in  violent 
and  brief  thunder  storms,  The  soil  be* 
comes  leps  and  less  productive  until  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  reached ;  from  which 
the  traveller  looks  westward  over  regions 
of  unmitigated  sterility,  contiguous  to  tho 
arid  portions  of  Mexico. 

This,  however,  is  merely  the  general  re* 
suit  of  a  iirst  glance  :  it  will  be  seen,  on 
nearer  examination,  thot  the  traveller  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  has  to  cross 
several  distinct  regions,  differing  consider- 
ably in  character,  and  offering  varieties,  for 
which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  account. 

The  first  region,  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  is  that  occupied  by  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas^  and  tha 
rapidly  advancing  territory  of  lowaj 
country  of  miied  prairie  and  forest,  rei« 
bling  that  on  the  easteru  bank  of  the  gt 
river  too  nearly  to  require  partictiUr  i^* 
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icrtptiaiH  ahbougb  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  open  count r)'.  The  next  atrip,  also  two 
lliTce  hundred  miles  in  width,  is  likewise 
:ed  for  fixed  settlements.  It  consists 
ide  plains,  but  diversified  with  ranges 
of  bill ;  re^mbling  the  last  section,  but  with 
1  drier  climate,  and  a  less  proportion  of 
forest*  Thia  region  possesses  peculiar  in- 
ttrest  at  tbis  moment,  from  being  the  re- 
eqiiaclc  of  the  great  semi-civilized  Indian 
rfpubUes  of  the  Chociaws,  Cherokees,  and 
Crreks  ;  besides  many  wretched  fragments 
of  once  mighty  tribes,  who  have  all  made 
ik^t  last  move  hither  at  the  bidding  of  the 
American  Government.  It  almost  makes 
1^  bean  bleed  to  read  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  improvement  made  by  these  unhappy 
|itopIe  in  their  new  seats.  They  sutTered 
terribly  io  their  removal,  which  took  place 
aaly  five  or  six  years  ago.  They  were  deci- 
mated  by  sickness  in  their  new  settlements. 
Half  tbeir  atock  perished  in  their  nmrch  of 
atboiisand  miles.  Yet,  in  that  short  time, 
tfcty  have  recovered  their  numbers ;  they 
pomcaa  vast  herds  of  cattle,  and  cuUivale 
ooch  land  ;  tbeir  6 elds  are  enclosed  ;  their 
htoaeagood  log  dwellings,  with  stone  chim- 
Mjt  and  plank  Boors,  buiit  and  furnished 
ill  atyle  eqnal  to  that  of  the  dwellings  of 
white  people  in  new  countries ;  they  have 
lah  apriDgs,  lead  mines,  schools,  inns,  spin* 
■ng^ivbecls,  looms,  merchants^  *  regular 
pliyoicisna/  and  quacks.  Their  history, 
wtf«  it  fully  written,  w^ould  be  far  more  in- 
iciiictive«  and  far  more  encouraging,  than 
tbal  of  the  Jesuit  colonies,  which  has  occu- 
jiti  the  pens  of  so  many  sentimental  phi- 
kaopliers.  Alas?  it  will  never  be  written. 
Aeir  opulence  and  their  industry  will  seal 
tketrrym.  The  history  of  the  last  removal 
from  Georgia  will  soon  be  acted  over  again 
lytlic  enlightened  citizens  of  Missouri  and 
Ajkantas.  The  aversion  of  the  Anglo- 
iatcHcao  to  the  Indian  may  have  been 
ftoorished  by  sentiments  of  policy  ;  but  it 
baa  now  become  pure  hatred — the  inhuman 
aarelvDttng  batred  of  caste.  The  simple 
policy  of  ibe  poor  Cherokees  in  abolishing 
l^irold  hereditary  chieftainships,  adopting 
a  pattern  American  constitution,  and  parad- 
ox ihe  grand  maxim  that  *^all  men  arc  born 
ime  aatf  eqaal,'^  is  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
ibeep  claiming  kindred  with  the  wolf.  '*AI1 
aeoafP  free  and  equaV^  indeed  !  The  cir- 
cuit court  of  Alabama  (according  to  the 
Ncwap^pcra)  has  just  decided  that  a  cttn/- 
csal  nisil  cannot  intermarry  with  a  savage^ 
Uiat  all  thf  offspring  of  such  unions  are 
Tbey  ivill  be  exterminated  or  re- 
uQce  more  for  their  'preservation,^ 
tbcsr  next  removal  is  destruction.  They 
YquUL  No- I-  9 
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are  already  on  the  verge  of  the  region  hab- 
itable by  civilised  man. 

West  of  them  hes  the  desert — still  a  fer- 
tile desert,  but  except  in  a  few  spots  on 
the  border  of  the  rivers,  incapable,  proba- 
b!y  for  ever,  of  fixed  settlement.  This  ia 
the  great  Prairie  Wilderness,  which  has  a 
general  breadth  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles  J  and  extends  from  south  to  north — 
from  about  N-  lat.  32^^  and  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  south,  to  those  of  Lake 
Winipeg,  in  N.  Jat.  52- — nearly  fourteen 
hundred  rniles^  Seen  during  the  brief 
spring  and  summer,  it  is  a  delightful  land — 
a  land  of  grass  and  flowers,  with  a  bright 
sky  and  elastic  air ;  diversified  by  little 
patches  o(  wood,  picturesquely  dispersed 
here  and  there  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the 
monotony  of  the  plains  ; — traversed  by  four 
slendid  rivers,  the  Ked  River,  the  Arharoas, 
the  Platte,  and  the  Missouri.  In  the  south, 
the  burning  sun  reduces  the  grass  to  dust 
early  in  the  season;  but  aatumn  lingers 
long  in  the  north  ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  butTaloes  at  the  norlhern  extremity 
of  this  their  domain,  are  generally  found 
in  better  condition,  though  on  the  very 
horder  of  the  laud  of  snow  and  marsh,  than 
on  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  where  I  heir  pas- 
tures are  soonest  withered  by  the  drought. 
But  with  this  exception  for  the  eflects  of 
latitude,  both  climate  and  scenery  are  very 
uniform.  Droyght  is  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter. In  early  summers,  the  storms  are 
tremendous,  and  a  few  hours  convert  th« 
water-courses  into  torrents,  and  suffice 
even  Io  swell  rivers  w^bose  course  exceeds 
a  thousand  miles.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lit- 
tle Arkansas,  Mr*  Farnham  observed  a  fall 
of  fifteen  feel  in  twelve  hours,  in  June, 
The  latter  summer  and  autumn  are  shower- 
less, at  least  in  the  south  ;  and  a  few  storms 
suffice  to  cover  the  region  with  that  sheet 
of  snow  which  forms  its  uniform  covering 
for  many  months,  through  which  the  buf- 
faloes and  bears  scratch  to  find  their  pas- 
ture. 

This  region  is  altogether  unsettled. 
Here  and  there,  round  the  posts  established 
by  trading  companies,  on  the  banks  of  ri- 
vers, a  few  fields  have  been  cuitivated,  and 
hamlets  formed  by  enterprising  AmericanSt 
who  find  abundant  custom  for  their  pro- 
ductions^ from  the  various  parties  which 
roam  over  the  wilderness.  But,  speaking 
generally,  the  soil  is  abandoned  to  the 
tribes  of  mounted  Indians;  the  most  terri- 
ble enemies  to  civilization  of  all  the  sono 
of  the  desert ; — as  much  bolder  and  fiercer 
than  the  Bedouin,  as  the  Yankee  trader  it 
more  energetic  than  the  OrieataL    T\\«^- 
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Winds  of  riflemen,  amonfr  the  best  riders 
and  best  shots  in  ihe  world,  traverse  ihese 
regions  in  every  dlreclion,  atiracied,  like 
birds  of  prey,  from  incredible  distances,  by 
the  prospect  of  plunder.  It  needs  all  the 
daring,  all  the  resources  of  the  while  Ame- 
rican, to  maintain  life  and  protect  the  traf- 
fic which  he  carries  on  in  this  land  of  dan- 
ger. It  ts  tracked,  at  intervals,  by  the 
**  trails"  of  the  great  trading  parties,  the 
caraVfiBs  of  the  West  5  of  which  the  priti 
cipnl  is  the  "  Santa  Fe  trail,"  crossing  the 
prairies  from  the  state  of  Arkansas  to  thfii 
northernmost  of  Mexican  cities.  The  trail 
winds  along^  the  green  level-,  cautiously 
avoiding  to  approach,  within  musket  range, 
the  grovesof  limber  which  skirt  them  here 
and  there. 


**  Council  Grove,'*  eays  Mr  Farnham,  "  de 
rives  its  name  from  the  practice  amongst  the 
traders,  from  the  commenrement  of  the  overland 
commerce  with  the  Mexican  ilominionB,  of  as 
sembling  there  for  the  appointment  of  oificere, 
and  the  eslabhshmcnt  of  rules  and  regylations 
to  govern  their  march  through  the  dangeroue 
country  south  of  it  They  liret  elect  ttieir  com- 
maTiiicr-in-chief.  Hia  duty  k  to  appoint  euhor- 
difiato  leaders,  and  to  divide  the  owners  and 
men  into  watches,  and  to  assign  them  their  se 
vera!  hours  of  duty  in  guarding  the  camp  during 
Ihe  remainder  of  their  perilous  journey.  He 
aJso  divides  the  caravan  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  forma  a  column  when  on  march.  In 
these  lines  tie  assigns  each  team  the  place  in 
which  it  must  always  be  found.  Having  ar- 
ranged these  several  mailers,  the  council  breaks 
up ;  and  tlie  commander,  with  the  guard  on  du- 
ty, moves  off  in  advance  to  selert  the  frack,  and 
anticipate  approaching  danger*  Ailer  this 
guard,  the  head  teams  of  each  column  lead  oiY 
about  thirty  feet  apart,  and  the  others  follow  in 
regular  lines.  Two  hundred  men,  one  hundred 
wagons,  eight  hundred  mules ;— shoutings  and 
whistlings,  and  whippings  and  cheeringR,  are  all 
there  ;  and  aniidst  theijx  all  the  hardy  Yankees 
move  happily  oawaid  to  the  siege  of  the  mines 
of  Montezuma*  Several  objects  are  gained  by 
this  arrangement  of  the  wagons:  if  they  are 
attacked  on  march  by  the  Comanche  cavalry, 
or  other  foes,  llie  leading  teams  file  to  the  rigfil 
and  left,  and  close  the  front;  and  the  hinder- 
most,  by  a  similar  movement,  dote  the  rear ; 
ami  thus  they  form  an  oblong  rampart  of  wag- 
ons laden  with  cotton  goods,  tliat  eftectually 
shields  teams  and  men  from  the  Bmall  arms  of 
the  Indians.  The  same  arrangement  is  made 
when  they  halt  for  the  night, 

"  Wilhm  the  area  thus  tbrmed  are  put,  after 
they  are  fed,  many  of  tlie  more  valuable  horses 
and  oxen.  The  remainder  of  tlic  animals  are 
*  siaked,'^ — that  is,  tied  to  stakes  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  around  the  line.  The 
ropea  by  which  they  are  fastened  arc  from  thirty 
In  forty  feet  in  Icngili,  and  the  stakes  at  which 
they  aro  attached  aro  careluUy  drivea  at  truch 
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distances  apart,  as  fihaU  prevent  their  being  en- 
tangh'd  one  with  another, 

**  Among  these  animals  the  guard  on  duty  is 
pta  tinned,  standing  mo  lion  I  ess  near  them,  or 
crouching  so  as  to  discover  every  moving  spot 
upon  tht^  horizon  of  night  The  reasons  assign* 
cd  for  this  arc,  that  a  t?uard  in  motion  would  be 
discovered  and  tired  upon  by  the  cautiuua  sa- 
vage before  his  presence  could  be  known  j  and 
further,  ihat  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  ap- 
proach of  an  Indian  creeping  among  the  grass 
m  t!ic  darkjUnleeig  the  eye  of  the  obs^crver  be  so 
close  to  the  ground  as  to  bring  the  whole  eur- 
face  lyinsr  within  the  ninge  of  vision  between  it 
and  the  line  of  light,  around  the  lower  edge  of 
the  horizon.  If  the  camp  be  attacked^  the  guard 
fire,  and  relreat  to  the  wagons.  The  whole 
body  ihen  take  pogitione  for  defence;  at  one 
time  ealtying  out,  to  save  (heir  animals  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Indians ;  and  at  anotlier,  concealed 
behind  their  wagons,  load  and  fire  upon  tha 
intruders  with  all  possible  skill  and  rapidity. 
Many  were  the  bloody  battles  fought  on  the 
*  traiV  and  such  were  some  of  the  anxieties  and 
dangers  that  attended  and  still  attend  the  *  San- 
la  Fe  trade.'  Many  are  the  graves  along  the 
track,  of  those  who  have  fallen  before  the  terri- 
ble cavalry  of  the  Curaaiiches."* 

Next  to  Southern  Africa,  the  prairies  af- 
ford the  grandest  hunting-field  in  the 
world  5— a  park,  as  large  as  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland  together,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  which  one  may  drive  a 
wagon»  much  more  ride  a  horse,  without 
encountering  any  other  obstacle  than  the 
rivers.  It  is  the  domain  of  the  bison  or 
buffalo,  the  elk,  antelope,  wild  horse,  anil 
white  or  prairie  w^olf;  which  follows  the 
herds  of  the  other  animals  to  devour  strag- 
glers* The  consumption  of  buffaloes  19 
now  enormous,  and  threatens  their  speedy 
eitinction,  according  to  the  complaints  of 
Mr.  Catlin,  and  other  admirers  of  Indian 
life  I  but  even  at  this  day  every  observer 
dwells  with  astonishment  on  their  enor* 
mous  multitudes  ;  and  Mr.  Farnham  givei 
a  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  statistics 
respecting  them,  which  we  leave  to  our 
readers  without  observation. 

"  The  bufialo,  during  tlie  last  three  days,  had 
covered  the  whole  country  so  completely,  that 
it  appeared  oltentimes  extremely  dangeroui», 
even  for  tlie  immense  cavalcade  ot  the  Santa  Fe 
traders,  to  attempt  to  break  its  way  throuf?h 
them.      We  travelled  at  the  rate  of  '  ^g 

a-day.    The  length  of  sight  on  eithei  rie 

Crailf  15  miles  ;  on  both  Btdt's^  30  mik^;  15x3 
=:^45 X 30=  1350  square  mde«  of  country;  so 
thickly  covered  willi  these  nol'  T»%,  that 

when  viewed  from  a  height  it  1  larded 

a  sight  of  a  square  league  of  itd  &u  n  ace.  — (Vol 
i.p.81.) 

•  Famhatn'is  Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Pnl- 

fifs,  Vui,  i.  p.  n. 
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Bm  88  w€  advance  slill  farther  west- 
«mrd^  ibe  limber  disappears,  the  wnier- 
eo^fies  become  scarcer,  the  grass  less 
i^Ddttfit,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere increases*  The  Prairies  gradual- 
ly change  their  character,  and  pass  into 
the  *jfe8t  American  desert,  properly  so 
ealfrti,  which  begins  300  miles  east  of  the 
ifpekf  Mountains.  Its  soil  *^  is  composed 
if  imtk  gravel,  miied  with  sand.  Some 
fOMlt  portions  of  it,  on  the  banks  of  the 
•tr*«fn«^  are  covered  with  prairie  and 
W^  s  ;  but  even  these  kinds  of  vege- 

Uii  jfise   and   disappear  as  you  up- 

proacii  ihe  mountains.'*'  fiie  lower  ranges 
rf  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves  are 
lUalj*  cohered  with  oaks  and  cypress;  but 
Wrc  the  l^st  skirts  o(  the  forests  of  the 
Suites  hove  disappeared  ;  we  are  no  longer 
vflhin  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  bree2e 
ff  ibe  gulf.  So  complete  is  the  character 
•f  iridtty,  that  the  preat  rivers,  the  Platte, 
Ark8ii888,  and  Rio  Grande,  after  many  hun- 
dred miles  of  course  through  the  moun- 
taiaa,  dry  up  altogether  on  the  plains  in 
•itniQier ;  like  the  streams  of  Australia, 
teivuig  only  standing  pools  of  water  be- 
iwttn  wide  "^  sand-bars.'* 

The  desert  and  its  neighboring  ridges 
eaotatn,  however,  scattered  spots  of  fertil- 
ity; literal  ocf^e^r,  which  have  been  forages 
tKe  haunts  of  the  elk  and  butfalo,  when 
drireii  from  the  plains  by  the  heats ;  and 
lS^  iummer  hunting  and  battle-fields  of  the 
(odian  tribea.  These  solitary  places  of  the 
«rth,  christened  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
bh  btinlera  with  uncouth  names ;  ''  Boyau 
S8lade/'  from  its  salt  springs  :  *'  Bull  Pen," 
fr8«B  Un  hufikloes  ^  the  ''  Old  Park,*'  and  so 
fortli^  are  not  without  their  own  peculiar 
ttd  rotnantic  interest.  They  contain  beau- 
tifiil  •araonahs,  embosomed  in  groves  of 
piBtt  aprtice,  oak,  and  aspen  ;  glades,  cov* 
tftd  with  some  of  the  finest  of  onr  culti* 
nied  gra-sses  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and 
rich  the  mountain  flax,  making  the  hill 
Mdei  bright  with  its  delicate  blue  blossom. 
Ilaoy  of  them  have  never  been  seen  by  the 
ne«  <>f  eirilized  man,  if  we  are  to  exclude 
(&e  half-bred  trappers  and  hunters  from 
tbat  denomination  ;  they  will  be  the  seats 
«f  g^reat  cities  in  future  ages — central 
pofnta  in  the  communication  between  the 
two  ocean*. 

Here,  too,  in  sheltered  spots,  lie  scatter- 
id  ifae  principal  villages  of  the  tribes  of 
borfaman  Indians;  to  the  north,  chiefly  the 
StiHu ;  to  the  south,  the  Crows,  Cuman- 
chw>  Apaches^  and  so  forth,  of  whom  we 
kave  aJreadv  upokcn  as  the  borderers  be- 
tveea  two  burapean  races,  dreaded  alike 


by  the  Yankee  trader  and  the  Mexican  ran- 
chero.  The  Cumanches  muster  ten,  some 
say  twenty,  thousand  horse.  They  are  at 
this  moment,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
uibe  of  the  continent,  and  one  of  the  least 
known.  Mr.  Catlin  visited  ihera  in  com- 
pany with  a  party  of  Dnited  Slates'  dra- 
iroons,  on  a  mission  of  compliment,  and 
was  received  with  a  brave  and  graceful 
frankness.  *'  Their  incomparable  horse- 
manship, their  terrible  charge,  the  un- 
equalled rapidity  with  which  they  load  and 
discharge  their  fire-arms,  and  their  insatia* 
ble  hatred,  make  the  enmity  of  these  In- 
iliftns  more  dreadful  than  that  of  any  other 
tribe  of  aborigines."  I'hey  never  reside 
above  a  few  days  in  any  pface,  but  travel 
north  w^ith  the  buffaloes  in  the  summer; 
and,  as  winter  comes  on,  return  with  them 
to  the  plains  west  of  Texas.  They  carry 
with  them  their  tents,  made  of  neatly 
dressed  skins  in  the  form  of  cones  j  and 
pitch  their  camp  wherever  they  stop,  form- 
ing a  regular  town  of  streets  and  squares. 
These  Tartars  of  the  Prairies  appeared  to 
Mr.  Catlin  the  most  extraordinary  horse- 
men he  had  t?een  in  all  his  travels  ;  and  he 
mentions,  with  peculiar  admiration,  a  feat 
by  which  the  warrior  throws  himself  ofTthe 
horse,  and  bangs  to  his  back  by  the  fool, 
sheltered  by  the  horse's  body  from  the  ene- 
my's weapons.  They  are  **  in  stature 
rather  low,  and  in  person  often  approaching 
to  corpulency.  In  iheir  movements  they 
are  heavy  and  ungraceful,  and,  in  their 
huts,  one  of  the  most  unattractive  and  slov- 
enly looking  races  of  Indians  that  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  but  the  moment  they  mount 
their  horses,  they  seem  at  once  metamor* 
phosed,  and  surprise  the  spectator  with  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  their  movements.  A 
Cumanche  on  his  feel  is  out  of  his  element, 
and  comparatively  almost  as  awkward  as  a 
monkey  on  the  ground,  without  a  limb  or  a 
branch  tocting  to  ;  but  the  moment  he  lays 
his  hand  upon  his  horse,  his  face  even  be- 
comes handsome,  and  he  gracefully  flies 
away  like  a  different  being,"  When  Mr. 
L'atlin  visited  them,  one  of  their  most  daring 
chiefs  %va8  a  little  fellow  named  *' Hi-soo- 
*ian<ches,"  *'  the  Spaniard  ;" — a  half-breed, 
for  whom  the  Indians  in  general  entertain 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  who  had  to  win 
his  way  to  eminence  by  numerous  deeds  of 
savage  daring  against  his  Mexican  kindred. 
The  foraging  ground  of  the  Cumanches 
and  theirassociate  tribes  seems  now  to  ex- 
tend from  the  Arkansas  on  the  north,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Chihuahua  on  the 
south,  or  over  ten  degrees  of  latitude, 
**  It  is  to  be  feared,"  aa^^  W«L%^\ti^V^\w 
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Irving,  "  that  a  great  part  of  this  desert 
will  form  a  lawless  interval  between  the 
abodes  of  civilized  man,  like  the  wastes  of 
the  ocean  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and, 
like  them,  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of 

the  marauder Some"  (of  its 

Indian  and  mixed  inhabitants)  ^*  may  grad- 
ually become  pastoral  hordes,  like  these 
rude  and  migratory*  people,  half  shepherd, 
half  nomade,  who,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  roam  the  plains  of  Upper  Asia ;  but 
others,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  will  become 
predatory  hordes,  mounted  upon  the  fleet 
steeds  of  the  Prairies,  with  the  open  plains 
for  their  marauding  ground,  and  the  moun- 
tains for  their  retreats  and  lurking-places. 
Here  they  may  resemble  those  great  heroes 
of  the  north,  Gog  and  Magog,  with  their 
hordes,  that  haunted  the  gloomy  imagina- 
tions of  the  prophets :  '  A  great  company 
and  a  mighty  host,  all  riding  upon  horses, 
and  warring  upon  those  nations  which  were 
at  rest,  and  dwelt  peaceably,  and  had  gotten 
cattle  and  goods.'  "* 

This  desert  region  extends,  as  we  have 
said,  far  to  the  southward — even  south  of 
the  tropic  in  Mexico,  along  the  level  of 
the  great  central  plateau.  The  settlements 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  'internal  pro- 
vinces," as  they  were  formerly  called,  of 
New  Spain,  have  been  established  merely 
in  strips  of  land,  wherever  irrigation  is  to 
be  procured.  They  have  been  scarcely 
visited  at  all  by  travellers  competent  to 
describe  them.  Major  Pike  is  the  only 
one,  we  believe,  from  whom  we  have  any 
account  of  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua.  Yet 
those  districts  possess  a  civilization  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years ;  a  very  dense 
population  in  the  cultivated  parts  ^  and  a 
most  careful  system  of  agriculture  by 
means  of  irrigation.  They  are  suffering 
at  present  terribly  from  misgovernment,  as 
well  as  from  the  increasing  violence  of 
their  ancient  enemies,  the  nomade  Indians  ; 
while  the  cupidity  of  the  Texans  and  Anglo- 
Americans  waxes  day  by  day,  and  seems 
to  bring  yearly  nearer  to  their  frontier  the 
rapacious  monster  which  threatens  to  de- 
vour them. 

In  June  184*1,  an  expedition  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  trade  was  fitted  out  in 
Texas  for  Santa  Fe.  It  was  accompanied 
by  270  soldiers,  and  a  piece  of  cannon, 
with  three  government  commissioners  j 
and  a  despatch  by  Mr.  Roberts,  Secretary 
of  State  for  that  enterprising  and  modest 
yonng  Republic,  informs  us,  that  "the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  not  to  make  war 

*  WuhiDgton  Irving's  AHarim^  Vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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upon  Mexico,  but  simply  to  assert  the  juris- 
diction of  Texas  over  a  portion  of  our  ter- 
ritory lying  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
country,  a  very  large  portion  of  whose  in- 
habitants ueie  anxious  for  the  change  :  of 
this  the  President  had  the  strongest  assur- 
ance." It  seems  that  the  numerous  mer- 
chants and  explorers,  British  or  native 
American,  who  joined  the  expedition,  were 
not  in  the  least  aware  of  the  political  part 
of  the  commissioners'  instructions.  They 
marched  from  Austin  across  the  great 
Prairie  region;  but  before  they  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  many  had 
been  slain  in  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  the  survivors  were  so  broken 
and  discouraged,  and  sick  from  want  of 
salt,  that  they  surrendered  in  a  body  to 
a  Mexican  party  of  soldiers.  Their  lives 
were  spared,  and  they  were  the  first  Texans 
taken  in  arms  (since  the  contest  of  separa- 
tion began)  who  had  not  beet)  shot  on  the 
field,  but  they  were  marched  oflf  for  the 
capital,  a  distance  of  some  1800  miles  ;  and 
if  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  is  given  by 
the  survivors,  it  will  contain  not  only  a 
strange  glimpse  of  those  secluded  '*  inter- 
nal provinces,"  but  a  relation  of  human 
endurance  under  privations  not  often  paral- 
leled. The  following  is  the  account  given 
by  one  of  the  party,  an  Englishman,  of  one 
of  their  severest  marches  across  the  de- 
tert : — 

"  We  commenced,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
march  of  the  Gran  Jornada:  it  is  so  called 
on  account  of  its  distance,  and  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  is  performed.  There  is  no 
water  to  be  obtained  on  the  road.  We 
moved  off  at  noon  on  the  31st  of  October, 
and  onr  march  continued  throughout  the 
night.  In  the  morning  we  halted  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  march  re- 
commenced, and  was  continued  through- 
out the  day,  until  sunset.  We  waited  for 
about  three  hours,  and  then  went  on  for  a 
second  night,  and  until  about  ten  next 
morning.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
time,  no  provisions,  or  water,  were  given 
to  the  men." 

A  march  of  forty-six  hours,  interrupted 
by  only  two  halts  of  four  hours  and  a  half 
together,  without  provisions  or  water,  we 
take  to  be  nearly  unequalled.  Yet  this 
was  performed  by  a  party  of  civilians, 
many  of  them  mere  youths,  and  all  unac- 
customed to  severe  privations  ofany  kind; 
while  many  of  the  hardy  soldiery  of  Texas 
gave  way  under  their  suflerings,  and  the 
strongest  men  were  seen  weeping  like 
children  from  very  weakness,  and  falling 
by  the  wayside  to  die.     "During  many 
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diyv*  (s«ys  Mr.  Webster,  then  Envoy  to 
M-  !«o  made  various  applications  10 

ill  XQ  government  on  behalf  of  his 

coun;rvuien  among  the  party,)  ''  they  bad 
oo  food,  and  on  others,  only  two  ears  of 
eom  distributed  to  each  man.  To  sustain 
life,  iherefore,  they  were  compelled  to  spII 
on  ttie  way  the  few  remnants  of  clothit^g 
wbtch  their  captors  had  left  them — most 
drc-adful  of  allf  however,  several  of  them^ 
dUsblcd  by  sickness  and  suffering  from 
ketpipg'  up  with  the  others,  were  delibe- 
ntelr  «hot  without  any  provocation." 

**lt  was  about  seven  oVlock  of  the  se- 
eood  day/'  (of  the  Gran  Jornada^  to  quote 
•g«iti  ihc  narrative  already  referred  to,) 
"tliat  Golphin,  a  merchant,  was  shot :  he 
bid  lon^  been  sick,  and  hid  been  carried 
in  tbe  «ick  wagon,  aa  it  was  called,  nearly 
tb9  whole  distance  from  the  river  Qulnta- 
fue  to  San  Miguel.  One  of  the  soldiers 
five  him  permission  to  ride,  and  he  was  in 
llie  act  of  taking  off  his  shirt  to  pay  for 
tJii«  favor,  when  some  soldiers  came  up ; 
iKJC  of  ihera  fired  at  and  wounded  htm :  he 
rwi  some  yards,  crying  out  to  have  his  life 
«xareil^  when  another  shot  him  dead. 
Griffith  was  killed  the  same  night :  he  was 
ill  and  infirm,  in  conseriuence  of  having 
he  ired  by  an  Indian  j    be  had  been 

p^}  to  ride  in  a  wagon   during  the 

lUy.  ilis  brains  were  dashed  out  by  a 
ff>ldier;  but  it  was  not  ascertained  what 
oeeurred  previous  to  his  being  killed 
Galea  was  another  sick  soldier :  be  caught 
eoM  ftfier  leaving  San  Miguel,  which  was 
ff^tlowed  by  serious  inflammation  of  the 
lini|ft<r  A  few  minutes  before  his  de?ith,  a 
toMier  put  the  end  of  a  musket  to  hU  face, 
tod  snapped  the  lock,  laughing  at  ihe  piiin- 
fiil  tf[tei  produced.  Hi«  body  was  strip- 
ped and  thrown  into  the  bushes/^ 

Soch  were  the  sufferings  of  the  p.Trty  in 
the  deserts,  while  under  the  guard  of  the 
tfuel  and  cowardly  soldiery  which  hud 
«p!^red  them.  When  they  reached  the 
p'  lisiricts^  the  scene  changed  ;  the 

U-i  idn«ss  of  tlie  Spanish  disposition 

triampbcd  over  every  feeling  of  enmity  ; 
■»d  ihc  unfortunates  were  treated  in  city 
•Iter  city»  as  ll^ey  passed  through  them, 
wHIi  ffympalhy  and  kindness,  by  all  classes 
•f  ihc  population.  The  government,  bow- 
trer,  di»poscd  of  them  with  great  severity: 
ih^  furrign  civilians  were  not  liberated 
withotit  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of 
Ifecif  respective  governments.  The  Texan 
•oldi«rs  were  set  to  work  in  chains  with 
tbe  outcottf  of  the  prisons,  and  remain 
there,  dn  ought  wc  know,  to  this  dny. 

Il  ii  the  provaleoce  of  these  ferocious 


and  revengeful   practices   on   the  part  of 

the  flispano-American  governments,  which 
precludes  all  sympathy  with  them  in  the 
unequal  struggle  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged,  with  their  encroaching,  unprinci- 
pled, enemies  of  the  **  Antjla-Saxon  race.'* 
The  *' secret  instructions"  of  the  Texan 
commissioners  amply  justify  the  Mexican 
government  in  treating  these  pretended 
traders  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  in  disre- 
garding the  cant  of  Brigadier-General 
Macleod,  the  commander,  who  cannot  be 
supposed  ignorant  of  its  real  object,  in  his 
correspondence  with  his  captors  at  the 
time  of  his  capitulation.  **  All  my  opera- 
tions,*' 8ays  this  philanthropic  officer, 
"  were  based  upon  the  presumed  good-will 
of  the  people,  with  whom  we  had  no  cause 
of  war,  and  with  whom  a  peaceful  and 
regulated  traffic  would  conduce  to  tbe  hap- 
piness of  both Our  age    is 

too  enlightened  to  tolerate  the  barbarous 
idea  of  eternal  hosiility  and  hatred  between 
Christian  nations,*'  One  is  glad  that  tbe 
Mexicans  were  not  daped  by  such  senti- 
mental hypocrisy.  But  for  a  Christian  peo- 
ple to  permit  the  cruelties  practised  on 
these  men- — ^ihe  shooting  of  the  sick  and 
disabled — the  torture  of  the  remainder  by 
almost  superhuman  labor — the  committal 
of  prisoners  of  war  to  the  slavery  of  con- 
victs— this  is  conduct  which  tnakes  the  vic- 
tory even  of  Texan s  a  desirable  object. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  that  rising  peo- 
ple, and  iheir  Republic,  which  seems  to  serve 
as  the  Botany  Bay  for  the  uitconvlcted 
sinners  of  the  western  world,  il  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  that  theirs  is  the  side  of  civ- 
ilization, in  their  now  renewed  struggles 
with  Santa  Anna  and  his  barbarians. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained, fornn  a  vast  continuous  wall,  with 
little  interruption,  from  the  plains  of  the 
Internal  Provinces  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
contain  a  world  of  strange  scenery  as  yet 
undisclosed  5  for  it  is  only  on  some  half 
dozen  points  that  this  chain  is  crossed  by 
the  trappers  and  hunters  to  the  south,  and 
bj^the  explorers  of  itie  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany in  the  nortfi.  U  reaches  a  vast  and 
unknown  height  in  the  soutliern  part,  nbout 
lai.  39,  in  a  ranfje  called  the  Sierra  de  Ana- 
huuc — a  name  not  indigenous,  but  givcfi  by 
American  geographers  on  the  hypothesis 
that  this  Sierra  forms  the  northern  limit  of 
the  continuous  tnble-larid  of  Mexico  j  and 
a<]fain  in  high  northern  latitudes,  between 
"i^  and  56-,  Mr,  Thompson, the  astronomer 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cotnpany,  "  reports 
that  he  found  peaks  more  than  26,0D0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea/'     So  a^^%^T* 
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FarDbam  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  his 
authority.  Between  these  lofty  portions, 
the  central  part  of  the  range  varies  very 
much  in  elevation — from  low  arid  ranges  to 
lofty  peaks.  The  Sierra  of  Anahuac  itself, 
Mr.  Farnham  estimates  conjectu rally  at 
about  15,000  feet. 

Mr.  Farnham  crossed  the  mountains  in 
about  lat.  40^,  by  a  route  we  have  never 
before  seen  described ;  but  interesting  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  from  being 
close  to  the  central  knot  whence  the  great 
riveri  flow  in  various  directions ; — the  Rio 
del  Norte  to  the  south,  the  Platte  and  Ar- 
kansas to  the  east,  the  Saptin,  or  south 
branch  of  the  Columbia  to  the  west,  the 
^reat  Colorado  towards  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. All  these  rise  close  together.  Yet 
the  general  character  of  this  part  of  the 
chain  seems  to  be  that  of  extreme  aridity. 
Snow  lies  on  the  highest  peaks;  the  rocky 
vales  nre  bare  and  desolate  as  those  of  Idu- 
mea,  and  the  sufierings  of  his  party  from 
drought  and  want  of  provisions  were  ex- 
treme. He  even  rises  to  the  pathetic  when 
he  describes  the  sacrifice  of  their  last  dog, 
after  a  fast  of  fifty  hours.  *^  Some  of  the 
men  declared  that  dogs  made  excellent 
mutton  ;  but  on  this  point  there  existed 
between  us  what  politicians  term  an  honest 
difierence  of  opinion.  To  me  it  tasted  like 
the  flesh  of  a  dog,  a  singed  dog  ;  and  appe- 
tite, keen  though  it  wns,  and  edged  by  a 
fast  of  fifty  hours,  could  not  but  be  sensibly 
alive  to  the  fact,  that  whether  cooked  or 
barking,  a  dog  is  still  a  dog  everywhere." 

The  great  untrodden  Sierra  de  Anahuac 
formed  a  magnificent  spectacle,  as  seen  by 
Mr.  Farnham  from  the  ridges  which  enclose 
the  Arkansas.  *^  It  was  visible,*'  says  he, 
"  for  at  least  one  hundred  miles  of  latitude ; 
and  the  nearest  point  was  so  far  distant,  that 
the  dip  of  the  horizon  concealed  all  that 
portion  of  it  below  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation.  The  whole  mass  was  purely 
white.  The  principal  irregularity  percep. 
tibic  was  a  slight  undulation  on  the  upper 
edge.  There  was,  however,  a  perceptible 
shading  on  the  lower  edge,  produced,  per- 
haps, by  ridges  protruding  from  the  general 
outline.  But  the  mass,  at  least  ninety  miles 
distant,  as  white  as  milk,  the  home  of  the 
frosts  of  all  ages,  stretching  away  to  the 
north  by  west  full  a  hundred  miles,  unsealed 
by  any  living  being,  except  perhaps  by  the 
bold  bird  of  our  national  arms,  is  an  object 
of  amazing  grandeur,  unequalled  probably 
on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

The  nomenclature  which  the  hunters 
have  bestowed  on  the  various  features  of 
these  mouotaios  is  rather  peculiar.  A  small 
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I  fertile  spot  enclosed  by  rocks,  such  as  is 
here  and  there  to  be  found  in  this  vast 
stony  wilderness,  is  picturesquely  termed 
a  "hole,"  a  steep  ridge  a  " bluflj"  conical 
peaks  "butes,"  (French,  buUty)  while  a  dark, 
narrow  ravine  is  called  a  "  kenyon" — the 
origin  of  which  name  we  cannot  divine. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  desert 
extends  again,  from  the  Mexican  border  to 
the  Columbia.  The  great  Colorado  of  the 
west  is  said  to  flow  many  hundred  miles 
through  a  ravine,  cut  perpendicularly  in  the 
flat,  arid  waste.  Its  banks  are  uncultivable, 
and  its  impetuous  eddies  defy  navigation. 
Two  Catholic  missionaries  once  attempted 
to  descend  the  stream  in  a  boat,  but  their 
fate  was  never  known.  A  party  of  trappers 
made  the  same  experiment,  but  were  soon 
forced  to  abandon  their  boat,  and  hardly 
escaped  with  their  lives.  North-west  of 
this  wild  river  lies  the  great  salt  lake  of  the 
Eutaws,  the  Dead  Sea  of  North  America. 
It  has  never  yet  been  visited  by  civilized 
traveller :  according  to  report,  it  lies  in  a 
fine  climate  ;  but  its  shores  are  a  desert, 
composed  of  swells  of  sand  and  bare  brown 
loam,  on  which  sufllcient  moisture  does  not 
fall  to  sustain  any  other  vegetation  than  the 
wild  wormword  and  prickly  pear.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  two  hundred  miles  inlepgth 
and  eighty  broad  i  the  water  extremely  salt 
and  heavy.  But  all  attempts  to  explore  it 
have  hitherto  failed,  from  the  utter  want  of 
fresh  water  on  its  banks,  except  where  one 
stream  flows  in  at  the  eastern  extremity. 

Still  further  to  the  north,  from  the  same 
portion  of  the  mountains,  flows  the  Saptin 
or  Lewis's  river,  the  great  southern  branch 
of  the  Columbia  ;  and  along  which  the 
main  stream  of  internal  traflic  between  the 
eastern  and  western  coast  of  the  Continent 
must  eventually  pass.  Yet  a  wilder  and 
more  unpromising  region  than  the  six  hun- 
dred miles  traversed  by  this  great  river  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Its  valley  seems  to 
form  a  portion  of  that  vast  volcanic  belt 
which  girdles  the  Paciflc  Ocean.  It  flows 
over  rugged  platforms  of  black  lava,  or 
"  cut  rock,"  and  through  plains  of  sand  and 
scoria,  furnishing  nothing  but  the  wild 
wormwood  and  bunch-grass. 

The  Saptin  conducts  the  traveller  to  the 
great  Columbia — a  wild  romantic  river, 
dashing  its  enormous  mass  of  waters 
through  pass  after  pass  of  the  mountain  ridg- 
es, which  it  cuts  transversely  in  the  whole 
of  its  course.  Its  valley  forms  the  "  Ore- 
gon territory,"  which  has  been  lately  made 
the  subject  of  so  much  brave  speaking  in 
Congress;  and  which  remains  debatable 
ground  between  ourselves  and  the  AmerU 


Af>dy  nouviihstanding  the  length  to 
wliicb  oar  geographical  researches  have 
■iready  f^^t  we  must  be  pardoned  for  be- 
dmiirinif  •  few  words,  in  conchi&ion,  on  a 
rv^ioii  mhicb  promises  to  be  niore  interest- 
mg  and  important  than  tnosi  of  our  read* 
ert  are  probnbly,  at  prescot,  aware. 

Faft  bo  were  r  paradox  I  en]  the  assertion 
wmy  tippeflr,  this  is  the  last  corner  of  the 
ea  I  ICC  for  the  occupation  of  a  civil- 

u  When  Oregon  shall  be   colo- 

iiix^ii,  ibe  map  of  the  world  may  be  consid- 
ered as  filled  up.  The  romantic  days  in 
wfiich  every  new  adventurer  saw,  in  the 
firti  green  shores  wliich  greeted  hiin,  the 
BQr$«ry  qf  fiome  new  en  >  pi  re  to  be  called 
by  hi«  name,  are  gone  by  for  ever*  The 
wot  14  h«s  ^rown  old  in  the  last  two  hun- 
ibed  years,  more  rapidly  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding tw*o  thousand.  Our  future  con- 
^oeMft  must  be  over  the  power  of  the  other 
rkmeots*  Earth  has  little  more  surface  left 
lodbfiase  of.  Of  Australia  we  kr^ow  nearly 
_all  that  will  ever  be  worth  knowing  ;  and, 
bttagh  there  is  room  enoui;h  there  for  a 
cnukiplication  of  inhabitaals,  there 
are  no  new  spots  of  value  for  the  founda- 
tion of  fre^h  colonies.  Of  the  beautiful 
■liliU  of  the  FaciQc,  the  loveliest  and  the 
hrgeati  are  already  appropriated.  Asia  be- 
bag*  to  another  race.  The  va^t  and  teem- 
fiolitudes  oi  South  America  afford  room 
Empires;  but  their  air  breaihes  death 
llbe  northern  colonist.  The  oi^ly  region 
any  extent,  of  temperate  climate  and 
■llural  capability,  which   still  ir^viies 

s-i  from   the  old  hives  of  mankind,  is 

dial  which  stretches  along  the  west  coast 
of  America,  between  the  extreme  settle- 
ncita  of  the  Mexicans  and  those  of  the 
Bapaiant.  Formerly,  this  const  was  near- 
ly inaccessible ;  lying  to  the  windward  of 
jI,-  .♦-.  ly  easterly  currents  of  air,  it  was 
c  and  uncertain  approach  j  and  the 

M^n  wnich  WQsh  It  Were  unknown  to  com- 
■Itfee*  Now^  steam  will  render  it  ap- 
eliaMe  at  every  season,  and  from  every 
irt«r*  The  mouth  of  ilie  Columbia  lies 
ir  ten  days'  sail  from  the  Sand- 
n  iiiU,  now  as  well  known    aii  the 

Ati»re!»,  and  as  much  visited  by  European 
an^  Amertcao  vessels.  This  country,  once 
•tttledf  will  command  the  Facitic*  Jt  will 
fOfninunicaie  directly  with  New  Zealand, 
Aavtralia,  and  China  ;  and  should  the  transit 
acfo^  the  Uthmus  of  Darien  be  effected,  it 
will  lie  within  forty  or  lifty  days'  voyage 
fiiMn  tbe  shores  of  Britain. 

Generally  speakingf  Oregon  consists  of 
— tvaiainii^     The  Columbia  river,  its  chief 
ipbical  feature,  in   falling  from  ihe 
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Rocky  mountains  to  the  sea,  cuts  trans- 
versely three  or  four  distinct  mountain 
ridges,  running  north  and  south  ;  one  of 
them,  which  the  Americans  call  the  Presi- 
dent's range,  of  very  great  height,  attaining 
the  elevation  of  li>,600  or  IG.OOO  feet  in 
single  peaks,  some  of  which  frown  almost 
immediately  over  its  waters.  As  might  be 
supposed  from  the  character  of  the  country, 
this  river  presents  a  succession  of  magnifi- 
cent rapids,  perhaps  unequalled  in  grandeur 
by  those  of  any  otlicr  American  stream. 
Mr»  Farnham  thus  describes  the  "  Cas- 
cades," the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  which  occur  where 
it  cuts  through  the  "President's  range.*' 

"  The  bed  of  th«?  riv^r  here  is  a  vast  inclinrd 
trough  nf  white  rocks,  sixty  or  eighfy  feet  deep, 
about  400  yards  wide  at  the  top,  ami  diminissh- 
ing  to  about  half  that  width  at  the  bottom.  The 
length  of  this  irougfi  is  about  a  mile.  In  that 
distance  the  water  falld  about  130  iLiiet;  in  the 
rapids,  above  and  below  it,  about  twenty  feet, 
making  the  whole  descent  about  150  feet.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  passes  here  is  incalcu- 
lable. But  an  approximHte  idea  of  it  may  be 
obtained  tVoru  ihe  (act,  timt  while  the  velocity  is 
so  great  that  the  eye  with  difhculty  follows  ob- 
jects floating  on  the  surlace,  yet  such  is  tU  vol- 
ume at  the  lowest  etago  of  the  river,  that  it  rises 
and  berKli?  like  a  sea  of  molten  glass  over  a  chan^ 
ncl  of  immense  rocks,  without  breaking  its  sur- 
face except  near  the  shores ;  so  deep  and  vast 
ia  ihe  mighty  flood. 

In  the  June  freshets,  when  the  melted 
snow  comes  down  ttom  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tainSj  the  Cascades  must  discharge  more 
water  than  Nia^^^ara ;  they  carry  off  the 
whole  store  of  350,000  square  miles  The 
accessaries  of  the  scene  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent  kind ;  black  craggy  rocks,  covered 
with  forests  of  enormous  pines,  stirmount* 
ed  by  glaciers  and  snowy  peaks. 

North  of  the  Columbia  the  country  is  in 
general  a  labyrinth  of  mountain  ranges,  but 
interspersed  with  extensive  valleys,  and 
covered  with  a  growth  of  heavy  timber; 
the  climate  mild  for  tlie  latitude,  but  moist 
and  teinpestuous.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  continent,  between  this  river  and  the 
Arctic  regions,  by  Mr.  Brinsley  Hinds,  sur- 
ffeon  to  the  recent  expedition  of  Captain 
Belcher,  in  his  rather  fanciful  apporticm- 
ment  of  the  g^Iobe  into  ^*  regions  of  vegeta- 
tion," in  the  appendix  to  that  work  : — 

"  The  surface  is  irregular,  conFfpting^  entirely 
ofmouniaia  and  valley,  wifhout  the  least  pre- 
tensions  to  plain  ;  the  former  composed  ehielly 
of  primitive  rocks,  among  which  granite  iw 
abondstnt,  qyartz  ia  gomctimes  seen,  anJ  rarely, 
I  believe,  hmestone.   The  soil  k  often  rich^  from 
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the  great  accumulation  and 
sition  of  vegetable  remains. 

"Being  fully  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
ocean,  and  westerly  winds  prevailing,  tlie 
climate  is  considerably  modified.  Compared 
with  Europe  it  is  far  cooler  for  the  latitude,  and 
with  the  opposite  coast,  without  those  extremes 
so  common  there.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
moist  than  cither,  and  the  rainy  days  are  very 
frequent.  In  56°  N.  lat,  the  mean  temperature 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  46°  5\  and  the  range 
of  the  year  from  2°  5'  to  91°  9'.  Only  thirty- 
seven  really  clear  and  fine  days  were  experi- 
enced ;  on  forty-six  snow  fell,  and  on  the  rest 
more  or  less  ram.  This  was  at  Sitkai,  or  New 
Archangel. 

"  Though  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  are 
great,  soil  is  abundant,  and  the  investing  vege- 
tation  vigorous.  The  constant  moisture  favors 
premature  decav,  and  thus  the  trees  are  early 
undermined,  and,  falling  from  their  ranks  in  the 
forest,  cover  the  ground  in  vast  numbers.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  thickly  the  surface  is 
crowdeirl  with  these,  unless  by  recalling  some- 
thing like  the  vast  accumuhitions  of  the  coal 
measures.  Within  the  tropics  i  have  never 
seen  any  thing  equal  to  the  scene  of  desolation 
the  northern  part  of  this  region  presents: 
branches  of  trees,  of  great  length  and  clear  of 
branches,  are  seen  on  all  sides  Ktrewed  in  tiers, 
and  covered  with  a  dense  agamic  vegetation. 
It  would  often  seem  as  if  they  were  unable  to 
Attain  a  good  old  age — as,  always  exposed  to 
tnoisture  from  the  repeated  rains,  they  have 
yielded  to  its  influence  immediately  that  that 
period  of  life  arrived  when  the  activity  of  vege- 
tation diminishes." 


South  of  the  Columbia,  the  character  of 
the  country  completely  changes,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  very  suddenly.  The  forests  give 
place  to  an  open  undulating  country,  still 
clad  with  magnificent  trees  on  the  moun- 
tain ridges.  In  the  interior  the  plains  arc 
perfectly  arid,  the  soil  volcanic,  and  buf- 
faloes dung  supplies  the  place  of  fuel.  But 
the  tract  intervening  between  the  western- 
most of  the  parallel  ranges  of  mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  enjoying  more 
moisture  than  the  rest,  produces  trees  of  a 
size  hardly  equalled  within  the  tropics. 
This  portion  of  Oregon  appears  to  be  the 
favorite  habitat  of  the  universally  dis- 
seminated tribe  of  pines.  The  hemlock, 
spruce,  and  red  cedar  of  Eastern  America 
grow  here  in  profusion,  besides  other  vari- 
eties, of  which  rare  specimens  only  have 
found  their  way  to  this  country.  The 
beautiful  Pinus  Douglassii  grows  200  feet 
from  the  ground  without  a  limb,  and  is  five, 
seven,  or  even  nine  fathoms  in  circumfer- 
ence near  the  root.  On  the  Umpqua,  in 
latitude  43^,  the  pines  grow  to  280  feet  in 
heifi^ht ;  "  the  cones  or  seed  vessels  are 
Jn  the  form  of  an  egg^  and  oftentimes  more 
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rapid  decompo- 
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than  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  seed  are  as  large 
as  the  castor  bean."  Fine  grassy  glades 
diversify  the  intervals  of  the  forest.  The 
climate  is  mild,  moist,  and  variable  for  six 
months  of  the  year;  but  the  rain,  even 
then,  is  so  light,  that  Mr.  Farnham  ob- 
served that  the  vegetable  mould  lay  on  the 
steep  hills; — a  sure  proof  that  they  are 
not  liable  to  be  swept  by  heavy  storms. 
This  is  a  very  singular  circnmstance,  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  country  has  a 
westerly  exposure,  and  fronts  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Such  is  Oregon,  a  land  of  magnificent 
scenery,  and  a  healthy  climate ;  of  iimited 
agricultural  capabilities,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  unproductive  soil,  but  with  fer- 
tile ground  enough  to  form  the  home  of 
a  new  nation :  poor  in  harbors,  and  defi- 
cient in  navigable  rivers,  but  yet  by  no 
means  inaccessible,  and  possessing  an  ad- 
mirable geographical  situation  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  tribes  of  Indians 
which  wander  over  its  surface  are  few  io 
number,  chiefly  subsisting  by  salmon  fish- 
ing and  on  roots,  and  very  inferior  in  physi* 
cat  power  and  in  ferocious  energy  to  their 
brethren  of  the  Prairies.  But,  for  this  very 
reason,  they  offer  the  less  obstructions  to 
the  operations  of  the  colonist ;  and,  it  mutt 
be  added,  that  their  simple,  inoflTensive 
habits  of  life  are  found  to  be  accompanied 
in  many  cases  with  a  moral  elevation, 
which  ranks  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
far  above  most  savages  ;  and  forms  but  too 
striking  a  contrast  to  the  morals  and  habits 
of  the  wandering  whites  and  half-breeds 
who  visit  them  from  the  East.  No  race  of 
men  appears  to  live  in  so  much  conscious- 
ness of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  in- 
visible world.  **  Simply  to  call  these  peo- 
ple religious,"  says  Irving,  in  the  character 
uf  Captain  Bonreville,  speaking  of  some 
tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
*'  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
deep  hue  of  piety  and  devotion  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  their  conduct.  They 
are  more  like  a  nation  of  saints  than  a  herd 
of  savages.*'  Among  such  people  as  theset 
the  exertions  of  a  few  Missionaries  have 
met  with  rather  more  than  usual  success; 
but  extermination  treads  rapidly  on  their 
heels.  Christian  Indians  are  found  here 
and  there  up  the  wildest  valleys  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  ^*  Crickie,"  a 
Skyuse,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Farnham  as 
a  guide,  not  only  said  his  prayers  morn- 
ing and  night,  but  was  in  the  daily  habit  of 
using  ^^  a  small  mirror,  pocket-comb,  soap, 
and  a  towel,"  in  his  travels — a  union  of 
piety  with  cleanliness  rarely  to  be  found. 
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we  80speet,  among  the  most  gifted  brethren 
of  the  churches  of  the  States. 

At  present  the  only  fixed  inhabitants  of 
this  vast  wilderness,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Mople  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  and  a  few  hundred  Eng- 
lish and  Americans ;  chiefly  men  tired  with 
the  wandering  life  of  the  deserts,  who  have 
established  themselves  as  agricultural  set- 
tlers in  the  valley  of  the  Wallamette,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.    They  have  at 
present  no  government — being  recognized 
labjects  neither  of  Britain  nor  the  United 
States — ^but  are  demanding  loudly,  accord- 
ing to  Hr.  Famham,  to  be  included  within 
the  boundaries    of   the    great   Republic. 
However  this  may  be,  they  are  at  this  mo- 
iieot  partially  under  the  control  of  a  power 
not  rery  responsible  to  either  State,  but  of 
which  all  the  instincts  and  habits  are  tho- 
rooghly  British  and  anti-American  —  the 
Hadson's  Bay  Company. 

Few  among  us  are  aware  of  the  extraor- 
dinary resources  and  wide-spreading  plans 
of  this  remarkable  Society,  which  has  ex- 
ercised in  its  barren  domains  a  steady  en- 
terprising policy  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
East  India  company  itself;  and  now,  in  Mr. 
Famham's  language,  occupies  and  controls 
Bore  than  one-ninth  of  the  soil  of  the  globe. 
The  great  business  of  this  Company  is  the 
foMrade,  of  which  it  is  now  nearly  the  sole 
noBopolist  throughout  all  the  choicest  fur- 
hearing  regions  of  North  America,  with  the 
exception  of  the  portion  occupied  by  the 
Eossians.    The  bulk  of  its  empire  is  se- 
cored  to  it  by  charter ;  but  it  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Oregon  as  debatable  land,  under 
ttipnlations  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States.    The  stockholders  are  British ;  the 
management  of  its  affairs  in  America  is 
carried  on  by  "  partners,"  so  called,  but, 
io  point  of  fact,  agents  paid  by  a  propor- 
tion of  the  net  income  of  the  company. 
These  are  scattered  in  various  posts  over 
the  whole  territory  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Pacific.     The  governor-general  re- 
lides  in   York    Factory,   on   the   former. 
They  are  chiefly  Scotsmen  ;  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  shrewdness,  daring,  and  com- 
mercial  activity,   is   probably  not  to   be 
found  in  the  same  number  of  heads  in  the 
vorld.    Before  1820,  this  body  carried  on 
•  fierce  contest  with  the  North- West  Com- 
|Mtny — attended  with  hideous  battles  of  In- 
dians and  half-breeds,  and  the  burning  and 
lacking  of  each  other's  posts.     In  1821,  the 
two  Companies  were  consolidated  ;  since 
which  time  they  have  had  no  British  rival, 
tad  have  exerted  all  their  policy  to  repress 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Americaos.  i 
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In  this  they  seem  to  have  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded. The  attempts  of  the  Americans  to 
establish  a  fur-trade  of  their  own,  one  by  one 
have  ended  in  disappointment.  Their  own 
trappers  and  hunters  prefer  the  markets  of 
the  Company.  Its  agents  seek  out  the 
Americans—so,  at  least,  they  complain — 
outbid  them,  and  under-sell  them,  in  every 
point  to  which  they  can  penetrate.  The 
"  Pacific  Fur  Company,"  the  scheme  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,  commemorated  by. 
Washington  Irving,  those  of  Captain 
Wyeth,  and  many  other  American  adven- 
turers, have  failed  against  the  strength  and 
perseverance  of  the  old  monopoly.  Its 
traders  supply  the  demand,  such  as  it  is, 
both  of  Indians  and  white  hunters  for  Euro- 
pean goods  over  all  the  north-west ;  for 
they  are  said  to  sell  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  Americans;  and 
"  there  seems  a  certainty,"  says  Mr.  Fam- 
ham, ''  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
will  engross  the  entire  trade  of  the  North 
Pacific,  as  it  has  that  of  Oregon.'^  So 
powerful  is  this  body  on  the  continent,  thai 
it  has  actually  established  a  kind  of  game- 
laws  over  a  region  twice  as  large  as  Eu- 
rope, regulating  the  quantity  of  "  trapping" 
to  be  done  in  particular  districts,  ana  uni- 
formly diminishing  it  whenever  the  returns 
show  a  deficiency  in  its  production  of  ani- 
mals. It  keeps  both  savages  and  whites  in 
order,  by  putting  into  serious  practice  the 
threat  of  ^'exclusive  dealing."  Mr.  Fam- 
ham met  with  an  American  in  Oregon,  who 
informed  him  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
oflfence  taken,  (very  unjustly  of  course,) 
"  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  refused,  for 
a  number  of  years,  to  sell  him  a  shred  of 
clothing ;  and  as  there  are  no  other  traders 
in  the  country,  he  was  compelled,  during 
their  pleasure,  to  wear  skins!" 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  all 
discussion  of  the  question  now  pending  be- 
tween Britain  and  America  as  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Oregon.  We  have  been  anxious, 
on  the  present  occasion,  only  to  point  out 
the  existence,  and  the  capabilities  of  this 
region — the  remotest  nook  of  the  world, 
and  the  last  vacant  space,  as  we  have  said, 
for  the  plantation  of  a  new  people.  The 
land  which  is  to  command  the  North  Pa- 
cific, and  give  the  law  to  its  myriad  islands, 
cannot  long  remain  unoccupied.  It  calls 
loudly  on  those  who  have  foresight — on 
those  who  can  estimate  the  promise  of  the 
future — to  forecast  its  destiny.  The  Amer- 
icans never  show  themselves  deficient  in 
this  branch  of  political  wisdom.  They  are 
familiar  with  what  we  can  scarcely  t^^Ut^ 
— the  rapid  march  o{  l\me  Va  >Xi^  ^w^^nat^ 
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world.  Almost  before  we  have  satiated 
ourselves  with  the  mere  contemplation  of 
a  newly-discovered  portion  of  the  wilder- 
ness— before  its  lines  are  mapped  out,  and 
the  names  of  its  natural  features  become 
familiar  to  our  ears — the  wilderness  is 
gone,  the  mountains  stripped  of  their  for- 
ests, the  rivers  alive  with  navigation.  The 
Far  West  will  change  as  rapidly  as  the 
East  has  done.  In  the  words  of  Washing- 
ton Irving — "  The  fur-bearing  animals  ex- 
tinct, a  complete  change  will  come  over 
the  scene;  the  gay  fur  trapper  and  his 
steed,  decked  out  in  wild  array,  and  tink- 
ling with  bells  and  trinketry ;  the  savage 
war  chief,  plumed,  and  ever  on  the  prowl ; 
the  trader's  cavalcade,  winding  through 
defiles  and  over  naked  plains,  with  the 
stealthy  war  party  lurking  on  its  trail ;  the 
buffalo  chase,  the  hunting  camp,  the  road 
carouse  in  the  midst  of  danger,  the  night 
attack,  the  scamper,  the  fierce  skirmish 
among  rocks  and  clifis — all  this  romance 
of  savage  life,  which  yet  exists  among  the 
mountains,  will  then  exist  but  in  frontier 
story,  and  seem  like  the  fictions  of  chivalry 
or  fairy  tale." 

Surely  it  well  behoves  us,  who  have  an 
interest  in  every  new  corner  of  the  earth, 
to  note  the  signs  of  these  changes,  and  turn 
them  to  our  profit  when  we  may.  And  one 
thing  strikes  us  forcibly.  However  the  po- 
litical question  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, as  to  the  ownership  of  Oregon,  may 
be  decided,  Oregon,  will  never  be  colonized 
overland  from  the  Eastern  States.  It  is 
with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the  entire  dis- 
tinctness of  the  two  regions  that  we  have 
gone,  perhaps  at  tedious  length,  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  geographical  peculiarities 
of  the  vast  space  which  separates  them.  It 
is  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
westernmost  limit  of  the  fertile  part  of  the 
Prairies,  to  the  cultivable  region  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Six  months  of  the  year,  the  whole 
of  this  space  is  a  howling  wilderness  of 
snow  and  tempests.  During  the  other  six, 
it  exhibits  every  variety  of  hopeless  sterili- 
ty ,' — plains  of  arid  sand,  defiles  of  volcanic 
rock,  hills  covered  with  bitter  shrubs,  and 
snowy  mountains  of  many  days*  journey  ; 
and  its  level  part  is  traversed  by  the  for- 
midable predatory  cavalry  we  have  describ- 
ed— an  enemy  of  more  than  Scythian  sav- 
ageness  and  endurance,  who  cannot  be 
tracked,  overtaken,  or  conciliated.  We 
know  and  admire  the  extraordinary  energy 
which  accompanies  the  rambling  habits  of 
the  citizens  of  the  States ;  we  know  the 
feTerish,  irresistible  tendency  to  press  on- 
WArd,  which  induces  the  settler  topash  to  the 
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uttermost  limits  of  practicable  enterprise, 
regardless  of  the  teeming  and  inviting  re- 
gions he  may  leave  behind.  Still,  with 
these  natural  obstacles  between,  we  cannot 
but  imagine  that  the  world  must  assume  a 
new  face  before  the  American  wagons  make 
plain  the  road  to  the  Columbia,  as  they 
have  done  to  the  Ohio.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  long  line  of  coast  invites  emigration 
from  the  over-peopled  shores  of  the  old 
world.  When  once  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
is  rendered  traversable,  the  voyage  will  be 
easier  and  shorter  than  that  to  Australia ; 
which  thirty  thousand  of  our  countrymen 
have  made  in  a  single  year.  Whoever, 
therefore,  is  to  be  the  future  owners  of 
Oregon,  its  people  will  come  from  Europe. 
The  Americans  have  taken  up  the  question 
in  earnest ;  their  Press  teems  with  writings 
on  the  subject ;  we  need  only  mention  the 
able  Memoir  of  Mr.  Greenhow,  *•  Transla- 
tor to  the  Department  of  State,'  in  which 
their  claim  is  historically  deduced  with 
much  ingenuity.  French  writers,  as  may 
be  supposed,  are  already  advocating  the 
American  view.  Let  us  abandon  ours,  from 
motives  of  justice,  if  the  right  be  proved 
against  us  ;  from  motives  of  policy,  if  it  be 
proved  not  worth  contesting — ^but  not  in 
mere  indolence.  Let  us  not  fold  our  hands 
under  the  idle  persuasion  that  we  have  col- 
onies enough ;  that  it  is  mere  labour  in  vain 
to  scatter  the  seed  of  future  nations  over 
the  earth  ;  that  it  is  but  trouble  and  expense 
to  govern  them.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
on  which  the  maintenance  of  that  perilous 
greatness  to  which  we  have  attained  de» 
pends,  more  than  all  the  rest,  it  is  Coloni- 
zation ;  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the 
creation  of  new  customers.  It  is  quite  trne 
that  the  great  fields  of  emigration  in  Cana* 
da  and  Australia  promise  room  enough  for 
more  than  we  can  send.  But  the  worst 
and  commonest  error  respecting  Coloniza- 
tion, is  to  regard  it  merely  as  that  which  it 
can  never  be— a  mode  of  checking  the  in- 
crease of  our  people.  What  we  want  is,  not  to 
draw  ofT driblets  from  our  teeming  multi- 
tudes, but  to  found  new  nations  of  com- 
mercial allies.  And,  in  this  view,  every 
new  colony  founded,  far  from  diverting 
strength  from  the  older  ones,  infuses  into 
them  additional  vigor.  To  them  as  well 
as  the  mother  country  it  opens  a  new  mar- 
ket, it  forms  a  new  link  in  the  chain  along 
which  our  commercial  inter-communication 
is  carried — touching  and  benefiting  every 
point  in  the  line  as  it  passes.  Thus,  in  for- 
mer days,  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indin 
Islands  was  the  great  stimulus  to  the  pen* 
pling  of  North  Aisiericn ;  the  newer  colony 
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af  Caoftda  kas  flourished  throogh  its  con- 
iKsion  with  our  setttemenls  in  the  Slates; 
the  market  of  New  Zealand  will  excite 
producliun  in  Australia.  The  yttermost 
portions  of  the  earth  are  oar  inheritance ; 
let  us  not  throw  it  away  in  mere  supinenesF, 
or  in  deference  to  the  wise  conclusions  of 
lho8C  sages  of  the  discouraging  school, 
wbo^hiiil  they  been  listened  to,  would  have 
ebecked,   one  by  one,  all  the  enterprises 

'       iirkicb  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world 

m  iathe  last  thirty  yeors. 

W  tW9Ut 

I  m«.  ft 
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C«»U1t0   Pr.A5AKTRr   tif   THE    MlDHLE    AcES,— 

Mr  Tfkoin&«  Wn^hl,  Esq.,  F,  S.  A.,  suited  that  the 
«|ncuhurat   populatiou  uiriong;   clu;  Aiic;^o*Sr)Xuri8, 
wtijfh  hr  coia)>a.rc€l  will}  the  Roman  colonic  wore  a 
4iMVrv»|  raito   fVoni  the  free  tnen  ;  I  hat  (iu'v  vverc 
gn»  *if  llnj  conquered  people  who  had  occu- 
p%rti$  of  Europf^  which  wcro  siibilut^d  by 
>i  otbpr  Cieroianit!  tribt.H.     Whi-n  lh»" 
to  England,  they  bru tight  with  them 
iral  popuJalion J  which,  becoming  heiv 
9utr4  Mrtiii   tJie  conquered  Britouct  in  different  pro- 
iti  tjitlV'mntH  parts  of  the  ii^laiid,  waj<i  one  of 
liienldiirirftnce  of  dialect,     TIik 

I  he  pcasnrit  amoDg  the  Anglo* 
■  '"M-h  uii^nns  a  bortdmun.     Va- 

jred,  ghowing  the  dt?gradi.d 

!_       ^axori  theows.     There  wa*^ 

DO   luw   whitU    interfered  between    the 

r>f  tnr  ffoil  ajid  bis  theows,  who  were  thcrefyre 

*^  ktndtf  uf  outrage  and  injusUce.     AT- 

iciion  of  Christianity,  thy  clergy  cun- 

^t    rhe(iiAetvei»    to   ameliorate    their 

I    ti^  net*  a  few  laws  were  from  lime 

lor  their  pralcclion.     TbisJ   claas 

Saxoiii?  wax  conetantty  receiving 

<in  to  it«  uufither^,  while,  on  the 

•  iltuiiuifthcd  by  inaiiiunii»j«io[i.     There 

'  m4>aRs  by  which  a  free  muu  tiecnmtr 

it*'ii    he   sold   hiiiieudf  to  obtain  a 

H'T  nienJiH  were  le(\,  «jr  to  obtain 

I,, a     master   ugain^l   liiii   p»ei'^!iunal 

It  W4*«  the  punishrrieot  of  various  rrimob 

in    tlie     oHViider    to    bondr^btp.     A    free 

right  of  selling  bij*  «^luldren  under  u 

V  Uirh  iippenrei  to  huve  been  a  conunou 

Amid  the  turhiijemto  of  uneetlled  time^, 

man*  adrn  betrayed  into  slavery  by  their  viie- 

i-  who  made  a  profit  by  the  sole. 

r  ftc'verul  examples  of  manumiit* 

'orary  niauuscripld,  whi*  h  at!ord 

II  of  llifr  Mtatc  of  society.     One 
(itemeniN  |o  inanumit»«ion  was 

icos  were  pointed  out  of  tbeown 

<•  of  God.     A  iheow  »ometinieH 

"     '.''.     Anm  ofbiuitielf  tturf  bis 

Hi  freedom  of  a  iheow 

.,..  ,kiig  marriage  with  ber. 

'  t  free  KOine  of  biti  theows, 

de.     The   legal  position  of 

-  to  have  changed  litUe  in 

htt  fintrjf  of  ilio  Nurnittn«; 


^^UUj 


mi*  4  11 
limily. 
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but  tbcif  social  condition  was  much  more  miserft- 
ble,  and  the  treatment  they  received  from  their 
lord«i  more  harsh.  Thts  personal  treatment  of  the 
theow  in  the  later  Saxon  times  appeari^  to  have 
been  far  more  mild  than  that  of  the  same  class  on 
tbt*  cunnncnt.  In  France,  and  parlitubirly  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  riltans — for  that  is  the  name  by  vvbicb 
Jbey  were  designated — were  tiubjecred  to  the 
greatest  iiidignitips,  which  drove  tbem  into  fre- 
quent  insitrrections  at  the  latter  end  of  the  tentli 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century^  In  re- 
venge, their  masters  slaughtered  ibeni  by  buu- 
dreds,  and  treated  them  with  the  greatest  atrocttiedt. 
The  Normans  brought  their  hatred  and  eonlempl  of 
the  peasantry  into  England^  and  soon  rendered 
ugeles«<  all  the  laws  and  eueilom^  which  had  pre- 
viously aflbrded  ihem  some  protection.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I  he  riUanSf  or  pcasanls,  were  now 
loaded  with  oppret^aive  and  galling  taxes,  and 
services  to  their  lords.  Mr.  Wright  observed  fur- 
ther, that  the  Normao  masters  not  only  looked 
upon  the  peasantry  aa  a  conquered  and  interior 
race,  btit,  what  was  very  remarkable,  ihey  who  in 
Normandy  bud  deserted  their  own  language  to 
adopt  that  of  their  slaves^  in  England  looked  with 
contempt  and  disdain  on  the  language  which  was 
nearly  that  of  their  own  forefathers.  The  position 
of  the  English  peasantry  appears  to  hove  been 
most  degoneraled  in  the  latter  half  of  the  lweli\h 
century. 

He  Ntated  that  manumission  was  less  frequent 
among  the  Angio- Normans  than  it  had  been  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons }  and  gave  some  instances  in 
which  it  had  been  reversed,  ajid  freed-men  reduced 
into  sluvery.  On  the  whole,  the  serfs  or  villans  in 
England  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  Roman 
caluni.  They  were  robbed  without  merry  by  their 
lords;  could  not  be  admitted  into  trader, — ^ui  leust, 
fTaAsmen  were  catUious  of  taking  them  apprcn- 
tiijes,  lest  they  shfiuld  be  reflaimed  by  their  b>rds  ; 
nor  yet  as  scholars.  The  Nuruuui  irnubadours 
were  unmeasured  in  (heir  satire  and  abuse  of  the 
oppressed  villans;  but  »l  length  their  cause  wa« 
triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  autli*»r  of  Piers 
rioughuuin,  The  insurrection  of  the  rustic  popu- 
lation in  the  reign  of  Rii  hard  11.  wrus  very  per- 
vading, but  was  at  length  snppreHMd  with  great 
severities  ;  and  the  conclitiou  of  the  serfs  wjjus 
scarcely  relieved  until  the  expiration  of  another 
c  e 0 1  u r V . —  G tntUman  's  Ma  g . 


Rev  SvDNEv  Smith  akothc  Amkhicaks. — The 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  who  it  seems  is  one  among  the 
iiinnmeriible  sufferers  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  n  pn- 
diating  t^tates  of  the  Amerit  an  Union,  has  publislied 
i\n  addresis  to  the  Congress  at  WnshingtoiiH,  in  whi>  h 
he  seU  forth  in  peeuliarly  forcible  knguuge  the 
infamy  and  fatal  consequences  of  such  conduct,  tiOt 
only  in  a  pecuniary,  but  in  a  moral  and  itoliticul 
sense.  This  address  is  better  calculated  tliun  any 
thing  which  has  yet  opp eared  to  touch  the  pride  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  America— the 
middle  elaHseg^  through  whom,  if  at  all^  such  a 
change  in  public  opinion  is  to  be  brought  abuut, 
,is  will  ullimately  produce  the  desired  idtjerts,  of 
paynient  to  the  suffering  Brititsb  erediton*,  and  tho 
restoration  of  the  American  character.  Tbi^  docu- 
ment adopts  the  common  error  of  addrtsjiing  the 
Congress  of  the  Union,  insteid  of  that  of  I  ho 
particular  Slate  by  whose  bad  faith  the  writer  haa 
suffered;  but  otherwise  the  sentiments  it  contains 
are  worthy  of  being  selected  as  texts  for  lectures 
and  popular  discourses  all  over  the  United  States, 
of  wliieh  tiio  poopk  are  so  fond,  and  which  iiQC«i»' 
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nrily  poMcsi  lo  much  influence  oyer  thom.  If 
ever  tliu  cry  of**  acitnto,  Bgitate,  agitate,"  may  with 
propriety  be  hv.ard  from  the  mouths  of  the  iViends 
of  order  uiid  of  social  happincM,  this  is  tlio  instance, 
and  the  Amerirun  Htutcs  the  proper  arena  for  it. 
TJio  following  is  the  address  referred  to  : — 

^^TIIK  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  THE  RET.  SYDNEY 
SMITH  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  CONGRESS  AT  WASU- 
INOTOK. 

**  1  petition  your  honorable  House  to  institute 
some  measure  for  the  restoration  of  American 
credit,  and  for  the  repayment  of  debts  incurred 
and  repudiated  by  several  of  the  States.  Your 
petitioner  lent  to  the  Htate  of  Pennsylvania  a  sum 
of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  some  public  improve- 
innnt.  The  amount,  though  small,  is  to  him  im- 
portant, and  is  a  saving  from  a  life  income,  made 
writh  ditiiculty  and  privation.  If  their  refusal  to 
pay  (from  which  a  very  large  number  of  English 
families  are  sutforing)  had  been  the  result  of  war, 
produced  by  the  unjust  aggression  of  powerfbl 
enemies;  if  it  had  arisen  fVom  civil  discord ;  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  an  improvident  application  of 
ineons  in  the  first  ycors  or  self-government ;  if  it 
were  the  act  of  a  poor  Stoto  struggling  against  the 
barrennevs  of  nature-^every  friend  of  America 
would  have  been  contented  to  wait  for  better 
times ;  but  the  fraud  is  committed  in  the  profound 
neaco  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  richest  State  in  the 
IJnion,  ailer  the  wise  investment  of  the  borrowed 
money  in  roads  and  canals,  of  which  the  repudiators 
are  every  day  reaping  the  advantage.  It  is  an  act 
of  bad  faith  which  ^alT  its  circumstances  considered) 
lias  no  parallel,  ana  no  excuse. 

**  Nor  is  it  only  the  loss  of  property  which  your 
petitioner  laments  :  he  loments  still  more  that  im- 
mense power  which  the  bad  faith  of  America  has 
given  to  sristocratical  opinions,  and  to  the  enemies 
of  free  institutions,  in  the  old  world.  It  is  vain 
any  longer  to  appeal  to  history,  and  to  point  out  the 
wrongs  which  the  many  have  received  rrom  the  few. 
The  Americans,  who  boast  to  have  improved  the 
institutions  of  the  old  world,  have  at  least  equalled 
its  crimes.  A  great  nation,  after  trampling  under 
foot  all  earthly  tyranny,  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud 
as  eaoruious  as  ever  disgraced  the  worst  king  of  the 
most  degraded  nation  of  Europe. 

*Mt  is  most  painful  to  your  petitioner  to  see  that 
American  citizens  excite,  wherever  they  may  go, 
the  reoolleclion  that  they  belong  to  a  dishonest 
people,  who  pride  themselves  on  having  tricked 
and  pillaged  Europe ;  and  this  mark  is  fixed  by 
their  faithless  legislators  on  some  of  the  best  and 
miist  honorable  men  in  the  world,  whom  every 
Englishman  has  been  eager  to  see,  and  proud  to 
receive. 

*^  It  is  a  subject  of  serious  concern  to  your  peti- 
tioner that  you  are  losing  all  that  power  which  the 
firtends   of  frx^edoui   rejoiced  that  you    possessed, 
loi»king  upon  yvm  as  the  ark  of  human  happiness, ! 
and  the  miV8t  splendid  picture  of  justice  and  of  wis-  < 
dom  that  the  world  had  ^et  seen.     Little  did  the  ! 
friends  of  .Vmerica  expet^t  it,  and  sad  is  the  specta- 
cle to  see  you  rejected  by  every  State  in  Europe,  as 
a  Hation  with  whom  no  contract  can  be  made,  be- 
<au«e  none   will    be    kept ;   unstable  in  the  very 
foundati<ius  of  social  lilie,  deficient  in  the  elements 
of  good  faith,  men  who  prefer  any  load  of  iufamy, 
bowevvr  great,  to  anv  pressure  of  taxation,  however 

^  Nor  is  it  obIt  this  sigantic  bankruptcy  for  to 
maar  degr«e«  of  fonxituwo  >»^  latitude  which  yoor 
r«»titiuaer  deplorMTbiit  ba  »  alannad  also  by  that 
iMiU  waat  oltbaBM  witk  wbkb  tboa  things  bave 
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boen  done,  the  callous  immorality  with  which 
Europe  has  been  plundered,  that  deadness  of  thfli. 
moral  sense  which  seems  to  preclude  all  return  to 
honesty,  to  perpetuate  this  new  infamy,  and  to 
threaten  its  extension  over  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

*^  To  any  man  of  real  philanthropy,  who  receives 
pleasure  from  the  improvements  of  the  world,  the 
repudiation  of  the  public  debts  of  America,  and  the 
shameless  manner  in  which  it  has  been  talked  of 
and  done,  is  the  most  melancholy  event  which  bat 
happened  during  the  existence  of  the  present  gene* 
ration.  Your  petitioner  sincerely  prays  that  the 
great  and  good  men  still  existing  among  you  may, 
by  teaching  to  the  United  States  the  deep  disgrace 
they  have  incurred  in  the  whole  world,  restore 
them  to  moral  health,  to  that  high  position  they 
have  lost,  and  which,  for  the  happiness  of  mankino, 
it  is  so  important  they  should  over  maintain ;  for 
the  United  States  are  now  working  out  the  grcateat 
of  all  political  problems,  and  upon  that  confederacy 
the  eyes  of  thinking  men  are  intensely  fixed,  to  see 
how  far  the  mass  of  mankind  can  be  trusted  with 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the  estab* 
lishment  of  their  own  happiness." — Colonial  Mag, 


Mr.  Buckingham  and  the  British  and  For- 
eign Institute. — A  plan  has  been  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Buckingham  for  the  establishment  of  ^'  a  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Institute"  for  facilitatiag  personal 
intercourse  between  the  educated  classes  of  all 
countries,  and  rendering  the  literary  circles  of  the 
metropolis  more  easily  accessible  to  visitors  from 
the  Continent,  the  colonics,  and  the  provinces. 
The  second  and  subordinate  object  of  the  institota 
is  stated  to  be  to  secure  for  Mr.  Buckingham  him- 
self ^*  a  permanent  home  and  resting-place  aAer  bis 
varied  and  active  life  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  an  honorable  occupation  and  pursuit,  by  which, 
while  laboring  for  the  intellectual  gratification  of 
others,  he  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
competency  himself."  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms  to  take  tne  plan  into  con- 
sideration. The  Earl  of  I>evon  presided,  and 
among  the  company  were  Lord  Brougham,  Earl 
Grosvener,  Lord  James  Stuart,  Lord  Dudley  Staart, 
Admiral  Sir  E.  Codrington,  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Wm.  Ewart, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.  The 
Earl  of  Devon  entered  into  a  lengthened  sUtcnneot 
of  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  tbe  pro- 
posed establishment.  It  was  estimated  that  not 
less  than  200,000  strangers  visited  London  every 
year,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  present  the 
many  well-educated  and  accomplished  individoale 
who' were  included  in  that  number  with  facilities 
of  personal  intercourse,  under  proper  guards  (or 
respectability,  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  moderate 
expense.  Tbe  existing  clubs  had  not  supplied  that 
desideratum,  as  the  entrance  fee  to  mo«t  of  them 
was  greater  than  any  stranger  could  be  expected  to 
pay  for  th«  temporary  enjoyment  only  of  ihese  ad- 
vantages, while  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  the 
process  of  intrmluction  were  now  greater  tbaa 
visitors  would  be  able  or  disposed  to  encounter. 
The  expense  was  also  more  than  occasional  visit- 
ors would  be  inclined  to  incur.  The  plan  of  a 
commodious  edifice  for  the  institute  was  prepared 
and  highly  approved  of.  The  site  would  be  in  a» 
central  a  position  at  the  west  end  as  was  praciicaf- 
ble.  it  was  proposed  to  have  four  classes  of  mem 
ben  at  different  rates  of  entrance  fees  and  anamd 
sttbscriptioiis.  TweBtT-five  lectures,  and  tweety- 
fif  a  jssrsst,  to  whkh  Udies  woaid  b 
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AtmSid  b«  fiYen  tnch  scBsion,  including  fifty  meet- 
ittgT  r  t^'  *  -  r,  to  all  of  wlttcti  the  mpBibtsra 
%Lc  Imij^siuti.     Distitiguijihed  foreign 

te»*.  ^   Lontlun  only  for  a  sbort  period 

wooid  be  inviiud  to  join  tlie  iustitution  without 
ooct  R^^^ofulioiiA  approving  of  ibe  nlaiis^  suggested 
Wrr  i)^  after  the  d^^livcry  ol  long  speeches*, 

%y  jliarn,  Lord  D.  Stuart,  and  a  number 

qf  ii,     In  the  rou rise  of  Lord  Dudley 

Si  i»le  eulogizing  Mr.  Buckingham's 

«p'...  .,.,  .;  ..  L>.ivetler  and  an  author,  and  eug- 
ge»iiDg  that  thai  gciitleinati  ahould  be  appointed 
♦*ri>.jtj*  fjT  «]iret:lor  "  of  ihe  institute,  nn  nmufiing 
hv  <■  occurred,  which  is  given  rtrbaiim: 

;«f»  who  was  jseated  in  the  centre  of 
t<  d   Lord  Stuart,   and  asked  in  a 
voice  whether  Mr.  Buckingham 
'  I" -ok  on  Pulestiue,  uacd  Lord  Valcn- 

f 
ihsin,  who  sat  noit  the  chairman,  and 
Hi  litttu,  simultuneously  replied,   **NoJ' 

Tl'  m  having  ^till  looked  rather  skeptic- 

iU|^  Lt^iii  Brougham,  in  a  Tcry  tjngry  ami  loud 
imir^  rtttteniled,  ^*  No,  I  say  no  ;  do  you  underetand 
Ilk;'  ^       i^hter.)     You    have  got   your  answer. 

If'  -  ii3ia  6ay0  no,  too — (Laogliter.)     What 

m<  want? — (Laughter)     No^  no,  no;  do 

Jv^  'id  that  ?" — (Laughter.^ 

i  It* an  who  had  origiualfv  put  the  ques- 

kil    he    understood   sufficiently   what  **  no" 
and  asked  hiii  lordship  whether  he  did  * — 
M  fusion.) 
1  (pasgionately)  :  Why,  the  man 

V     Do  you  hear,  sir?     You  put 
V  **  no  :,"  that  ii  your  answer, 
i    r-tJjnd  that?     No  I  I  sny  no, 
r  »pi^aker  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
'ham  (angrily)  t  We  don't  care  whe- 
■r  not — (Laughter). 
1  liaving  then  sulisided, 
*1  lEian   said   he  was  authorized  by   5Ir. 

most  distinctly  and   emphaticallv  to 
..,  ..     had  ever  used  the  plHtea  alliided  to. 
Ifttti  resolntions   were  then  adopted,  and  a  long 
i«  of  JifRrera  appointed.     The  »*  institute"   may 
fi  re^   be  considered  as   ejstahlished,  os 

M-  ;haiQ    will   ho   entrusted    lo  carry  the 

■Aan  itn^'  «' t^^'CUUod,  and  tlie  eomoiitlee  will  onhj 
me  to  rmtBC  the  neeeektary  funds. — Britannm. 

Fortw»wT   inroKO  mi  Jews  in  GERiifANT.— 

ii«d   to  take  any    interest  in  the 
^  •  s  ean   have  failed  to  remark  the 

•Mii(«)'  '  '   f   U  occurred  ihiit  events 

fM ipmk}  rj  with  the  future  dea- 

imj  i4  '  t  j      pie  are  being  rapidly 

ftMVvJ.  Itejidi  »  rhoj^i^  who  have  openly  avowed 
iImt  tiktth  in  the  Met^iahifhip  of  our  Divine  lie- 
Akwt,  i»c  have  r»!anon  to  believe  that  there  are 
|prat  oumhetv  who  a/o  only  deterred  from  taking 
mek  «  •'  '  '  '^  "f  the  persecution  and  pov- 
«itf  10  V  lid  l)ij  exposed  by  bo  doing. 

Tit*-*"  ..    v*jr,  an  eite naive  movement 

m  IV)   which  has  not  auhjected  the 

•tl  j>;nn*<  tind   priialtieH,  but  which 

»i  '  ring   the  way  for 

^  <  ires,     The  event 

tei  -  IK  till!   (Jfrttruiination  to  which 

■>>  •in  lite  Continent,  aa  well  as  in 

IU^>irM  *M  ihrow  oir  the  authority  of 

ifcaTttl^:  hunt*  of  iho  etders — and  lo 

lAiertf  •  lirtL'Mi  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 

^  '  followg,  and  which  xa 

ll^'  '  r  rmdii  (iaie(f«  of  Leip- 


sie,  the  diesBtisfaction  with  Judaism,  resulting  from 
the  conviction  that  it  is  in  vain  any  longer  fo  look 
for  the  advent  of  the  Messinh,  ia  eeen  developing 
itself  in  another  monner;  and  the  detcTniinalion  of 
the  Jews  to  allow  their  children  to  he  instructed  in 
Christianity  reminds  ue  of  a  precisely  similar  cai»e 
mentioned  bv  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
the  **  Neslorian  Christians^"  respecting  the  Jews  of 
Ooroomiah,  a  large  city  on  the  western  borders  of 
Prrsia. 

The  VjiirtTsal  German  Gazette  states  that  a  new 
Jewish  sect  has  been  formed  at  Leipsic,  under  fbe 
auspices  of  a  Dr.  Creiznacb,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  event  :^-**  Highly  intcretiiinfl;  is 
it  to  ini|uire  into  the  origin  of  thi.*  sect,  w*hich 
clearly  and  openly  abandons  the  doctrines  of  Juda* 
ism,  without,  however,  adopting  these  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  will  be  seen  that  a  long  struggle  preced- 
ed this  event,  and  that  political  causes'  had  their 
share  of  influence.  The  netc  Jnrs^  it  is  well  known, 
have  alread}  for  a  long  time  neither  kept  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Talmud,  nor  the  laws  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Not 500  out  of  ihe  6000  Jewish  inhdhj- 
lonts  here  live  according  to  Jewish  laws,  and  that 
small  nuniher  only  because  thc}^  are  compelled  lo 
do  so  from  personal,  not  conscicntinus  niolives. 
They  even  puv  men  to  attend  the  synogctguc,  so 
that  there,  at  least,  a  sutHcicnt  numher  is  present 
for  reading  prayers.  The  best,  therefore,  the  Jcwa 
could  do  is  to  adopt  Chrii*lianily  in  a  body.  But, 
in  doing  so,  they  have  to  swear  to  forma  of  creed 
in  which  thev  have  no  faith.  Let  people  say  or 
think  what  tncy  please,  but  a  man  who  speaks 
candidly  what  he  thinks,  certainly  dcE^erves  more 
esteem  than  he  who  siiiuilates  a  creed  in  which  he 
does  not  believe.  From  these  motives  they  form- 
ed a  separate  sect,  which  obliges  the  Tncmhcirs  to 
have  their  children  chriBlened  and  educated  in  iho 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  their  parents  be- 
coming Christians  themselves.  This  idea  wc  think 
is  the  best  and  most  honest,  but  it  nevcrthclesa 
meets  with  opposition  from  persons  wherti  it  was 
least  to  be  expected.  Late  measures  sibo,  in  re- 
gard lo  coDverted  Jcws^  had  great  influfuce  upon 
this  step.  *  Look,'  they  would  say,  *  the  Cliris- 
tians  do  not  want  us  aa  converted  Jews;  ihey  do 
not  call  us  Chriaiiaus,  but  they  continue  to  give 
the  former  appellation  ;  let  us,  therefore,  much 
rather  remain  Christian  Jews,  such  as  the  gospels 
are  speaking  of  Thi«  is  the  base  upon  which  the 
lect  is  founded,  and  declarations  are  now  arriving 
from  all  quarters  in  favor  of  it,  ns  well  as  against  it* 
The  Jew«  in  Austria  would  adopt  this  new  doc- 
trine at  maM«,  but  they  arc  afrahl  that  it  would 
make  their  political  situation  worse,  De  Creiznsich  is 
eiactl)^  the  man  to  direct  a  ruutter  of  this  kind.  He 
has  zeal  and  energy,  and  as  to  cloi^Hcal  education 
and  learning  he  is  probably  Llie  first  among  the 
German  Jews.  His  literary  ncquiremenlB  are  al- 
most as  incredible  as  his  eJttraordinary  memory, 
and  with  all  this  he  is  a  thorough  patriot,  and 
highly  eBteeined  everywhere.  But  whether  this 
sect  *vill  spread  excessively  ia  a  great  question.'' — 
BtlVa  Wemhj  Messtnger. 

Silk  Portraits. — Portraits  of  the  Duches*  of 
Kent  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  formed  alone  of 
black  and  while  silk,  the  shadcsof  which  ate  drawu 
out  so  an  to  cflect  vt^ry  cjiact  likenesses,  have  re- 
cently been  presented  to  those  illuKtrious  person- 
ages by  a  commilice  of  weavers,  which  was  estab- 
lished for  promoting  the  improvement  of  British 
silks.  The  committee  baa  (uso  in  progress  a  por- 
trait of  tlie  Queen  Dowager,  compoKtid  of  timilar 
mater iaia. — Cpatri  JoumM, 
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John  Morrat,  Esq.— On  Taesdaj  morning,  a 
few  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,  this  eminent  pub- 
Hsher  and  bookseller  breathed  his  last :  having  been 
in  but  indifTorent  health  for  several  months,  but 
only  alarminffly  ill  from  the  Friday  preceding.  Mr. 
Murray  would  have  been  sixty-five  if  he  had  lived 
to  November  next.  His  situation  in  the  literary 
world  has  long  been  most  prominent ',  and  there  is 
hardly  one  author  of  high  reputation,  either  now 
living  or  dead  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
who  has  not  enjoyed  his  intimacy  and  regard. 
With  the  majority  his  social  intercourse  was  most 
gratifying,  and  his  liberality  towards  their  public 
undertakings  such  as  merited  their  esteem  and  grati- 
tude. It  is  too  early  a  day  to  dilate  upon  even  his 
good  qualities.  That  he  was  warm-hearted  and 
cenerous  will  be  allowed  by  all  who  ever  knew 
him  ;  whilst  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  a  more 

f genial  acquaintance  with  him,  will  long  remember 
lis  lively  conversation,  and  the  ready  humor  which 
oflen  sot  the  table  in  a  roar.  He  was,  indeed,  on 
such  occasions,  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and 
his  ready  wit  was  only  an  indication  of  the  acute- 
neas  and  judgment  which  ho  carried  into  his  pro- 
fessional concerns.  His  clear  mind  in  this  respect 
led  him  to  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment ; 
and  we  owe  to  it  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works 
in  our  language.  He  originally  began  business 
about  forty  years  ago  in  Fleet-street,  nearly  oppo- 
site old  St.  Dunstan's  giant-guarded  clock,  and  then 
succeeded  Mr.  Miller  in  AllMmarlo-street.  Among 
bis  earliest  literary  connexions  were  D'lsraeli  and 
W.  Gilford  ;  and  m  later  years,  Scott,  Southey, 
Moore,  Byron,  Barrow,  Lockhart,  nearly  all  our  il- 
lustrious travellers,  and  authors  in  every  branch  of 
publication.  Ho  was  a  true  friend  to  the  arts, 
which  he  largely  employed  ;  and,  in  short,  we  may 
sum  up  this  brief  notice  by  sayina,  that  in  all  the 
relations  of  society,  few  men  will  make  a  greater 
blank,  or  be  more  truly  regretted,  than  John  Mur- 
ray. Mr.  M.  has  left  a  widow,  we  are  sorry  to  hear, 
in  very  indifferent  health,  daughters,  and  a  son  and 
successor,  who,  we  hope,  will  emulate  the  friendly 
and  liberal  traits  of  his  father's  character. — Literary 
QuxeUe, 

Dr.  Hahitemavn,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy, 
died  at  Paris  on  Sunday,  2d  July,  aged  eighty- 
eight.     The  Commerce  sketches  his  life — 

"  Dr.  Hahnemann  was  born  in  1755,  at  Meissen,  of 
poor  parents ;  and  owed  his  education  to  the  great 
aptitude  for  learning  he  gave  evidence  of  at  the  lit- 
tle school  where  ho  was  first  placed.  He  was  re- 
ceived doctor  in  physic  at  Heidelberg  in  1781,  and 
discovered  in  171H)  the  new  system  which  he  aflcr- 
wards  dcsignaied  homoeopathy.  He  continued  un- 
til 1820  his  experiments  and  researches  on  his  new 
system,  and  then  published  the  results  of  his  labors 
under  the  title  of  Mature  Medicate  Pure.  In  1829 
he  published  his  Theory  of  Chronic  Diseases,  and 
their  Remedies;  of  which  ho  gave  a  second  edition 
in  1840.  To  those  works  must  be  added  his  Orga- 
non  de  V  AH  de  Guerir,  which  ran  through  five 
editions.  He  also  published  nearly  200  Disserta- 
tions on  different  medical  subjects ;  and  he  did  all 
this  whilst  occupied  with  patients,  which  took  up 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  system,  after  half  a  century's 
existence,  spread  over  every  part  of  the  globe ;  and 
just  before  his  death  he  learned  that  homoeopathy 
waa  about  to  have  a  chair  at  the  University  of  Vi- 
•nna,  and  hospitals  in  all  the  Auatrian  Statet,  at 
Berlin,  and  at  Loodon  "     " 


[Sbpt. 

Mr.  Morrit.— -We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Morrit,  of  Rokeby-park, 
Yorkshire,  who  died  on  the  12th  inst.,  aAer  a  lin- 
gering illness,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  He  waa 
one  of  the  earlieat  and  moat  extensive  Greek  tra- 
vellers of  the  present  generation,  and  afler  two 
years  spent  in  the  interesting  countries  of  the  East, 
he  returned  with  a  mind  replete  with  classical  in* 
formation,  ai^d  a  taste  for  every  liberal  art.  It  waa 
during  his  residence  abroad  that  Bryant  promulga- 
ted his  fanciful  theories  on  the  site  of  Troy.  On 
his  return,  with  Chevalier  and  others,  he  entered 
keenly  into  the  Trojan  controversy,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  supporters  of  Homer,  and 
able  vindicators  of  his  location  of  the  Troad.  Hia 
two  dissertations  are  familiar  to  ever  claasical  scho- 
lar, and  went  as  far  towards  the  settlement  of  that 
''^'zexata  qutestio**  aa  any  of  the  productions  of  the 
period. — Times, 


SCIENCE  AND  ART& 

An  expedition  to  the  Caucasus  is  aboat  to 
be  undertaken,  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, by  Prof.  Koch,  the  Asiatic  traveller,  and  Dr. 
Rose.  Their  instructions  are  to  commence  their 
researches  at  Trebisond,  to  trace  to  their  aourcea 
in  the  high  lands  of  Erzenim,  the  Western  Eu- 
phrates, the  Araxes,  and  the  Tschorock.  From 
thence  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  second  high  landa 
of  Armenia,  and  so  on  to  the  ruins  of  Ani.  They 
are  also  to  visit  and  examine  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  connects  in  one  unbroken  line  the 
ranges  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Armenian  Tanrus. 
They  are  directed  to  investigate  the  question,  aa  to 
whether  there  ever  waa  a  wall  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  Caucasus,  similar  to  the  great  wall  of 
China.  Prof.  Koch  will  then  proceed  to  the  Tar- 
tarian Circassia,  and  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  :  he 
will  also  make  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  Elbrus,  and 
examine  the  numerous  monuments  in  the  ralleye 
of  the  Karatschai  — JUthen/eeum, 

Dogs. — Two  years  ago,  we  noticed  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Leonard,  in  which  that  gentleman  ex- 
hibited two  dogs  under  a  degree  of  command  which 
implied  a  higher  development  of  faculties  than  had 
hitherto  been  witnessed.  M.  Leonard  is  here  acain, 
having  in  the  interim,  he  informs  us,  tested  hia 
theories  and  the  skill  of  his  methods,  by  applyinc 
them  to  the  education  (if  it  may  be  so  styled)  n 
horses ;  and  he  is  now  anxious  to  go,  step  by  step, 
through  his  process  of  training,  in  the  presence  of 
those  whom  it  may  interest,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
mulgating principles  which  he  believes  capable  of 
general  application.  We  must  add,  that  M.  Leon- 
ard appears  anxious  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  who  exhibit  tricks  for  pecuniary  profit ',  hia 
desire  apparently  being,  to  bring  what  he  conceives 
an  important  discovery  before  some  of  the  scientific 
bodies,  for  philanthropic  purposes. — Ibid. 

**  A  statement  of  Experiments  showing  that  Car- 
bon and  Nitrogen  are  compound  bodies,  and  are 
made  by  Plants  during  their  growth.**  By  R.  Riggt 
Esq. — The  author,  finding  that  sprigs  of  sncculent 
plants,  such  as  mint,  placed  in  a  bottle  containing 
perfectly  pure  water,  and  having  no  communicatioil 
with  the  atmosphere  except  through  the  medium  of 
water,  or  merearr  and  water,  in  a  few  weeks  groi^- 
to  more  than  doable  their  lixe,  with  a  proportionate 
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ilOi«M  of  weight  lit  all  tho  ciiAmiiral  clcmenU 
■rlk&rii  •t^ti  r  lot^^  tlM»rr  romp«>8itton,  is  thenc«  dtfi> 
^*-  r  tbat   ull   (iiantii   make   carbcrii    ntid 

DMr   -  i  thai  tlici  qiiiintiiy  mnde  by  nny  plant 

virii^  wiili  Uie  circumstanceM  in  wliirh  it  ig  placed. 


EiicTBOTm  — At  the  lii§t  meeting  of  the  Hor- 

iky^ui  il  J^. Utility-  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the 

ip[  '  iU«  Eleclrolype  procesH  to  vegetation 

%ftr  il  by  Metmra.  Elkington,  of  Kegcnt- 

k   tbo  surftiro  of  leuves  a  deposit  of 

irowD  down^  so  as  to  form  a   perfect 

I  in  metal  of  the  snrfuccof  the  bdiu^e. 

Bti'  >".  we   have   been   favored  by  MeKfirs. 

^     Eli.  Il  a  sight  of  other  leaves  coated  with 

H     fb'  r  ae  well   96  copper.     Among  these 

V     «f  -'>>ntum-ieaf,  hnving  all   its  glondulnr 

~      lain^  ^ft^j»c;ved  with  admirable  precision;  on  eur 

of  Wheat ;  a  leaf  of  Fennel  ;  a  Fern,  with  its  frur- 

bicatioii ;  n  iihool  of  the  Furze-hush,  and  an  inaeet, 

U  CsfMhim)  with  every  piirt  of  it  encrusted   with 

Of  nf  talir  deposit.     In  our  opinion  tbis  opens  quite 

•  Bew  view  and  mo6t  tnteresting  tield  to  the  appli- 

estioii    fit   ihe    Eleetrotypo    process. —  Gardeners' 


T«B  rowER  or  Oil  to  allay  th«  tiolkwcb  of 
WiTr»  — The  eTifitonce  of  this  property  in  oil  has 
U'Ay  tbat  a  commission  wa*  lately 
:f>yal  Institute  of  the  Pays  Bas  to 
on   the   subject , — "  The  Com- 
at  Znndvoort,  on  the  shore  of 
-ume  of  ihem  proceeded  a  short 
the   shore,  in  order  to  poor  the  oil 
'  r,  and  observe  the  results ;  the  others 
uuitig  ull  land,  and  not  knowing  cither  at  what 
itnf  **r  how  many  times  the  oil  wo*  poured  out, 
'  to  V  >  tiyes  fixed  on  the  waves,  which 

If  at  towards  the  shore  ;  by  these 

•  >n,  exempt  from   all  inHuence, 
l  OS  so  much  the  rourc  impartial, 
ili-wejjtf  and  of  moderate  force  ; 
Iftnutity  of  oil  poured  out  at  four  dilTerent  times^ 
*^fT»  lit  43,  45,  50,  and  54  minutes  post  nine 
mled  to  15  litres, (upwards  of  3  impe- 
the  tide  was  flowing,  and  would  not 
i  lull  beighi  till  21  minutes  past  eleven 
t  TbeCotamisvioners  who  remained  on  the 
t  bnviog  remarked  any  effect  which  could 
W.  the   effusion  of  the  oil,  and  the  same 

tki  oroso  with  those  engaged  in  [lourinj; 

It,  ilready  consider  the  question ,  if  oil 

|M  <le  distance  from  our  piers  could  pro- 

iKi  \h\m  Trt.iri  the  fury  of  tho  waves,  as  answered 
is  lilt  o^^gative,  Nevertheles**^  the  Commissioners 
fj^mf*\.^  .1  .1.,  .i.t.K..nt  upon  them  to  make  a  second 
•i  I  greater  diniance  from  the  shore. 

T»  rowed   beyond  the  rocks,  and 

Ati  ciu4  anchor,  The  distnnce  was  calculated  by 
lit  btr^tm*n  <it  JW)  yj^rds  ;  tho  sounding  line  indi- 
mitr  ilireeynrds;  and  the  waves 

»t  ■  >\     More  than  the   hiilf  of 

1&  '   ;:r  in  the   *<pdce  of  fivt' 

ItoT  .  s  before  12  o'clock,) 

tmi  iiji  observe  the  alight- 

mt  n  to  the  object  of  their  mission. 

Th  vfrnmiTig  on  tlie  surface  of  the 

ira  of  an  irregular  form, 

pu\  1  pellicle,  and  partly 

■tii|MM^  <'  waves,  and  sharing 

il  liitfr  iL*,     When  returning 

lBtJll9«(.  »f  passing  the  rocks, 

te  Cmti  >>*  rest  of  the  oil  to  be 

fmnd  ^\  *i«7y  c«ii  testify  thst  it 
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had  no  eflert  in  diminishing  tho  motion  of  the 
waves,  fi>T  f  bey  were  mnuy  times  abundantly  sprin- 
kled with  the  spray,  It  is  uniKcct^sary  to  add,  that 
those  who  remitined  on  land  had  remtiiked  nothing 
at  all  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  effusion  of 
the  oil.  After  all  that  bus  been  said  and  written 
on  this  subject,  the  Commigsioners  ore  astonished 
at  the  negative  rei^ult  of  their  experiments,  and,  lim- 
iting them»ielvee  to  the  arcouflt  of  thorn,  they  add 
no  observations.  They  believe  themselves,  how- 
ever, aulborixed  tooFscrt,  as  their  personal  opiniont 
that  the  idea  of  protecting  our  piers  by  meaiii  of 
oil,  is  not  a  happy  one, — jSthcnamm. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES, 

1.— nfce  RamUes  qf  the  Emperor  Ching  7YA,  in 
Keang*nan.  A  Chhitse  Tale.  Translated  by 
Tkin  Shek,  Student  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege, Malacca,  With  a  Preface  by  Jumen  Legge^ 
D.  D  ,  President  of  the  College.  Two  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1843.     Longman. 

This  Chinese  tale,  or  historical  novel,  hu  been 
translated  into  English  by  a  native  of  Chtna,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Anglo-Cliinese  College,  Mataccn,  the 
translation  being  revised  by  Dr.  Legge,  the  Princi- 
pal, who  vouches  for  its  fidelity,  It  is  founded  upon 
the  predominance  of  eanuchs  at  the  court  of  tho 
emperor,  a  circumstance  which  h:i»not  infrequently 
disturbed  tho  tranqtiiiJity  of  the  etnpire,  and  placed 
tho  monarch  in  jeopardy. 

Ching  Tib,  the  hero  of  tho  tale,  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  filleen,  on  the  death  of  his 
fntlier,  Hung  Che,  of  the  Ming  dynftsty.  The 
young  prince,  being  **of  an  open  and  free  disposi* 
tion,  self-conceited,  and  indolent,"  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  tho  seductions  of  the  eunuch  Lew  Kin,  ^*  uB 
jntriguing,  deeeitful,  crafty  villain,  skilful  in  devis- 
ing schemes  of  amusement  and  detecting  ihe  char* 
aciers  of  men/*  Witli  tbe  co-operation  of  his  fel» 
low-euiiuclis  and  creatures,  he  corrupts  the  young 
prince  by  ^^  tlie  exhibition  of  skilfully-trained  ani- 
mals, mirthi  dancing,  music,  wine,  and  women.'* 
The  nobles  remonstrate,  hut  Lew  Kin  and  the  eu> 
nucha  counteract  the  eflect  of  the  expostulation  hy 
their  artifices,  aided  by  the  emperor'tt  love  of  plea- 
sure ;  tho  nobles  consequently  abandon  the  court, 
leaving  the  ollices  to  be  filled  with  Lew  Kin's  par- 
tisans, the  prince  being  **  absorbed  in  fun  and  feast- 
ing/' Famine  ravages  the  empire  ;  rebellion  breaks 
out,  encouraged  by  miitgovcrnment,  and  a  birge  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  difscription  of 
military  operations  and  incidents.  The  emperor 
still  protects  the  eunuch,  who  contrives  to  secure 
tlio  help  of  a  supcrniitural  ^^  dragon  horse,"  sent  by 
the  king  of  Ton  Kin,  as  a  present  At  lengthy 
however.  Lew  Kin  is  seized  by  the  csasporated 
nobles,  threatened  with  torture,  confesses  his  gtiilt^ 
and,  being  hanishiid  with  his  parttzans,  turns  rob- 
r.  The  empire  being  restored  to  tranquillity^ 
Ching Tih  resolves  to  travel  (o  K«ang-nan  in  search 
of  ^*^  loyal  ofhcers  to  bencJit  his  kingdom/'  In  tho 
disguiiie  of  a  scholar,  and  under  the  name  of  Hwang 
Lun,  he  commences  his  "  rambles,"  the  adventures 
in  w^bich  occupy  the  whole  of  the  second  vo!ume  of 
tho  work.  In  the  course  of  thein  he  is  ptsiccd  in 
peril,  hoiog  beleaguered  by  a  rubel  arm^  SQUl  U^ 
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Low  Kin,  who,  with  the  other  traitors,  is  at  length 
takf;n  UTidput  to  death. 

Ching  Tih  returns  to  his  cnpital  with  two  wives, 
whom  hu  hnil  picked  up  in  his  rambles;  one  of 
tJiein  the  duught(>r  of  a  littJe  inkeeper,  who  '^sold 
wine  before  the  furnace." 

TJie  tule  will  familiarize  the  reader  with  Chinese 
hnbitH  and  luanners;  in  other  respects  it  possesses 
but  little  merit. — A»ialic  Journal. 


t2. — Collrctanea  Antiqua^  J\'o.  1 .  FAchings  of  Ancient 
Rftnains^  Ulustratire  of  the  Htihits,  Customs,  and 
History  of  Past  Affes.  By  Charles  Roach  Smith, 
F.  S.  .').,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  JVumismatic 
Society,  ^t.,  t^eo. — Eight  plates,  containing,  I,  2. 
Rfiinaii  glass  vesHcls  in  the  museum  at  Boulogne 
sur  Mer  ;  I),  4.  Hronze  fihulip,  &c.,  and  pottery, 
found  at  Etaplcs,  Pas  de  Calais. 

Four  of  the  pots  are  inscribed,  one  with  ave. 
Hail !  another  with  bibe.  Drink  !  the  third  with 
IMPI.E,  Fill !  and  the  fourth  apparently  with  vivas, 
Your  goiid  health  !  Plates  5  and  G  are  British  and 
Koman  coins  found  in  Kent;7,(iold  British  orGaulic 
coins  found  at  Bognorand  Alfriston  in  Sussex  ;  and 
8,  a  Gallo-Roman  votive  altar,  now  the  baptismal 
font  in  the  church  of  Halinghen,  Pas  dc  Calais. 
TJie  inscription  on  this  extraordinary  relic  is, 

El  DEO    lOVI 

vicvs 

DOLVCXR8 

CVVITAL18 

PRISC. 

which  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  different 
French  antiquaries.  The  word  eideo  is  apparently 
the  name  of  a  local  deity  aaiociated  with  Jupiter, 
and  it  is  r<Mnarkablo  that  three  altars  have  been 
found  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Dolichenus,  which  name 
has  some  apparent  connection  with  the  word 
D0LvcK!i8.  As,  Ikowcver,  we  are  unable  to  eluci- 
date the  matter,  we  will  refer  the  curious  antiquary 
to  Mr.  Smith's  own  description,  in  which  he  has 
disiMis-ced  at  length  this  subject,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  other  plates.  The  having  been  at  the  pains  to 
make  rliese  etchings  with  his  own  hands,  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  usual  zeal  and  perseverance,  and 
the  antiquarian  world  may  well  wish  that  thcv  pos- 
sesscd  m(»re  mei)|bers  equally  active  with  Mr.  ftoach 
8mitli. — iientleiiians  Magazine. 

3. — Steam  Voyuffes  on  the  Seine,  the  Moselle^  and  the 

Rhine.      By  Michael  Qmim,  Author  of  «« A  Steam 

Voyage  down  the  DaHube." 

It  should  seem  that  steam  is  ultimately  destined 
to  be  as  miieh  lui  acent  of  pleasure  as  of  business — 
as  extensively  emjiloyed  in  the  service  of  the  dulet 
OS  it  has  hitherto  been  in  that  of  the  utile;  or,  what 
is  still  better,  it  will  do  the  work  of  both  at  the  same 
time,  04,  in  fact,  it  does  in  the  pleasiint  and  useful 
voluiiies  beturo  us,  which,  by  its  aid,  open  to  the 
traveller  entirely  new  and  heretofore  unknown 
roads  iiiin  the  heart  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  scenery 
and  attractive  in  social  novelty,  in  the  districts 
through  whicii  the  Seine  an<f  the  Moselle,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  have  hitherto  borne  few  or 
none  but  those  who  are  as  little  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate  the  one  as  to  take  advan!:ige  of  the  other. 

The  portion  of  this  work  which  claims,  and  will 
attract  by  far  the  nK»st  attention,  is  that  devoted  to 
the  Moselle — a  ri\er  inferior  to  scar.-ely  anv  one  in 
Europe*  for  the  charms  of  it*  si-enery  and  tbe  char- 
artenstic  nature  of  its  social  ottractions  ;  and  vet 
the  inconveniences  aud  delays  that  have  heretofore 
attended  iu  navi^tion  have  kept  it  a  eealed  book 
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from  oil  but  those  select  few  who  were  content  to 
pay  the  price  of  pacing  its  shores  on  loot.  Steam, 
however,  has  now  made  it  one  of  the  high-roads  of 
tlie  Continent,  and  Mr.  Quin,  (na  in  the  previous 
coAc  of  the  Danube,)  has  been  the  first  Englishman 
to  explore  its  beauties  and  attractions,  and  report 
on  tlicm  to  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  who  only 
rt«rtuire  a  guide  and  avant  courier  of  this  kind  to 
induce  them  to  flock  in  shoals  to  the  indicated 
spot- 

For  tho  benefit  of  all  such,  of  whatever  grade  or 
temper,  we  shall  simply  describe  Mr.  Quin's  book, 
and  leave  them  to  choose  between  the  threefold 
course  it  opens  to  them. 

Its  first  portion  comprises  a  Steam  Voyage  up  the 
Seine,  in  which  every  point  and  feature  worthy  of 
notn  is  fnirly  and  pleasantly  placed  before  us,  and 
all  the  upiiliances  and  means  needful  to  their  enjoy- 
ment made  ready  to  our  hands.  The  second,  and 
(as  we  have  hinted,)  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  division  of  the  work,  is  a  Steam  Voyage 
dmen  the  Moselle,  from  Treves  to  Coblentz ;  at 
which  latter  point  the  Moselle  falls  into  the  Rhine, 
Bs  moat  of  our  readers  doubtless  know,  though  that 
is  in  alt  probability  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of 
every  one  of  them  touching  this  beautiful  and  even 
famous  river — already  as  famous  for  its  delicious 
wines  as  it  will  henceforth  be  for  its  delightful 
sccnerjr- 

A  third  very  useful  and  pleasant  feature  of  this 
book  is,  its  ^^  Railroad  Visits"  to  the  principal  citica 
of  Belgium  ;  a  country  too  little  known  to  English 
travellers,  whether  on  the  score  of  its  singular  an- 
tiquarian attractions,  or  its  valuable  and  little- 
ohsorved  social  features. 

The  remainder  of  the  two  volumes  comprises 
biiof  touch-and-eo  details  of  those  portions  of  the 
Rhine,  and  its  adjacent  Spas  and  Watering-placet, 
to  which  the  course  of  Mr.  Quin's  route  led  him. 
The  wliole  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  and  effir 
cient  hand-books  that  can  anywhere  be  pointed  to, 
even  In  this  age  of  intelligent  guides  and  of  pub* 
Hshing  travellers. —  United  Service  Mag. 


€icrma:  5. 

ThM  Socialism  and  Communism  of  the  present  imw. 
A  contribution  to  contemporary  history,  by  L. 
Stein f  L,  L.  D.  Leipzig. 

The  recent  aims  which  have  been  manifested  in 
the  department  of  political  economy,  out  of  the 
proper  school,  must  be  regarded  as  reactionary 
und  revolutionary.  The  latest,  proceeding  from  a 
basis  of  society  altogether  opposed  to  the  existing 
one,  and  attempting  to  mould  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  society  tn  accordance  with  their  new  prin* 
ciples  of  national  economy,  are  those,  which  con- 
stitute the  subject  of  this  interesting  work.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  the  author  had  confined 
bitEi$f.-1f  to  the  pure  basis  of  political  science,  and 
di vested  himself  of  the  philosophy  of  his  own 
schouL  This,  however,  only  shows  it>elf  occa- 
sionally :  and  on  the  whole,  the  judgment  of  the 
auihur  is  correct.  lie  deserves  great  credit  for  hie 
very  exact  and  special  investigation  and  representa- 
tion of  oil  the  facts  appertaining  to  the  sulijecL,  thus 
qualit\ing  himself  to  discuss  so  much,  of  which  we 
in  llertuaoy  at  present  have  S4.'arcelv  a  distant 
knowledge.  On  the  St.  Simonians,  tourier,  and 
hii  disciples,  Pierre  Leroux,  Proudhou,  Louie 
Blanc,  Babeuf,and  the  different  phases  of  commun- 
ism we  have  the  moet  complete  account  which  haa 
appeared  in  the  German  language. — Gersdvrfs  R^ 
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BLAZE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOG. 
FANS  the  Quftrterij  R«view. 

du  Chun  chtz  tons  lea  Peuples  du 
Par  E1z6aT  Blaze.    Paris.  8vo. 


Ir  b  somewhat  singular  that  the  dog,  who 

tldbe  aniTersal  favorite  and  companion  of 

Wm,  flhoald  not  have  found  a  pen  annong 

lii  mvriad  admirers  to  trace  his  history 

.vidb  the  fulness  it  deserves.    He  has,  in- 

•  llld,  IB  addition  to  the  place  that  he  occu 

a  the  variocis  works  on  natural  his- 

tHj,  been  frequently  made  the  subject  of 

treatises.     But  all  the  books  that 

lave  seen  are  poor,  when  contrasted 

I  the  abundance  of  the  materials — with 

isnDmerable  anecdotes  that  are  scat- 

every  side,  and  the  rare  oppor- 

tytbat  is  presented  for  original  observ- 

I  by  an  animal  who  accompanies  us  from 

Aeeradle  to  the  grave,  and  who  lives  with 

Si  BMrivupon  the  footing  of  our  fellow-man 

'-siat-iloflio  cania.     It  was,  therefore,  with 

wsaaal  pleasure  that  we  saw  the  announce- 

■eat  of  the  work  of  M.  Blaze,  which  pro- 

iesies  to  be  a  history  of  the  dog  among  all 

^mUion$  of  the  world  ;  and  the  expectation 

tuntA  by  the  title  was  increased  tenfold  by 

tbe  preface,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the 

look  is  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  of  study 

nd  attention.    Unhappily  there  is  an  utter 

fitproportion  between  the  result  and  the 

time  and  labor  expended.    Twenty  months 

would  have  been  an  ample  allowance  for 

what  has  cost  H.  Blaze  as  many  years.   He 
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has  brought  together  some  curious  matter 
on  the  different  uses  to  which  the  dog  has 
been  put  by  the  superstition,  ignorance, 
and  cruelty,  as  well  as  by  the  gratitude  and 
intelligenre  of  man — the  more  welcome 
that  it  is  frequently  derived  from  antiquat- 
ed authors  who  are  little  known,  and  not  at 
all  read.  But  even  this  part  of  the  subject 
is  far  from  being  exhausted,  while  all  that 
relates  to  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the 
canine  race  is,  relatively  toils  importance, 
extremely  meagre.  It  is  strange  that  M. 
Blaze,  who  is  evidently  a  sportsman  rather 
than  a  man  of  science,  should  have  neglect- 
ed the  things  in  which  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  most  interested  and  best  in- 
formed. A  graver  fault  than  that  of  omis- 
sion is  the  insertion  of  some  altogether 
gratuitous  strokes  of  irreverence  and  in- 
delicacy, which  must  be  as  injurious  to  the 
work  as  they  are  disgraceful  to  the  author. 
For  the  rest  M.  Blaze  writes  throughout 
with  French  vivacity,  and  often,  inspired  by 
his  love  for  the  dog,  with  eloquence. 
Whatever  his  defects,  he  possesses  at  least 
that  prime  requisite  for  his  task — a  true 
enthusiasm  for  his  hero. 

If  we  were  to  take  our  notions  of  tKe  dog 
from  most  of  the  words  derived  from  his 
name,  or  proverbs  and  comparisons  into 
which  he  rniors,  we  should  imagine  thai  he 
was  among  the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation. 
From  the  Greek  xLi;v,  a  dog,  proceeded 
KVMx'Jj:,  or  cynic,  one  who  snarls  like  a  dog ; 
and  sundry  compounds,  such  as  xtvoie^of,  im- 
pudent as  a  dog,  abundantly  testify,  that 
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the  canine  famHy,  like  some  of  higher  pre- 
tensions, gains  nothing  in  respectability  by 
pursuing  its  genealogy  into  distant  ages. 
The  Romans  were  not  more  complimentary 
than  the  Greeks ;  and  to  come  at  once  to 
our  own  time  we  have  the  French  canaille 
and  cagnardy  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
caniSy  and  applied,  the  first  to  the  scum  of 
the  population,  the  second  to  an  idle  and 
slothful  man  that  only  cumbers  the  earth. 
Comparisons,  it  is  said,  are  odious,  and  the 
whole  canine  race,  without  distinction  of 
species,  must  be  entirely  of  that  opinion. 
They  have  been  the  standing  similitude  for 
things  that  are  mean,  hateful,  and  disgust- 
ing— the  type  of  contentiousness,  impu- 
dence, avarice,  lust,  gluttony — of  furies, 
demons,  parasites,  thieves,  lawyers,  and 
last  of  all,  with  a  sad  want  of  gallantry  to 
one  party  and  injustice  to  both,  of  women. 
The  married  man,  says  one  classical  sage, 
needs  no  watch-dog  at  his  ^aie — 

*  Non  opus  cc:t,  uxor  lotrat  in  a>de  tua,'  &c.  &c. 

M.  Blaze  has  collected  a  variety  of  these 
forms  of  speech,  and  has  generally  defended 
his  client  with  zeal  and  success  from  the 
imputations  they  convey.  Is  the  dog  call- 
ed filthy  1 — "he  is  much  less  so,"  he  re- 
plies, "than  certain  men  of  your  acquaint- 
ance and  mine."  Is  he  exclaimed  against 
as  greedy  1 — "I  should  like  to  see  you," 
retorts  his  advocate,  "  if  you  had  only  a 
single  mess  for  your  dinner,  and  some  one 
attempted  to  snatch  it  away."  St.  Chry- 
sostom  speaks  of  the  dog  as  fawning  on 
you  when  you  face  him,  and  slyly  biting 
you  when  your  back  is  turned.  "I  ask 
pardon  of  St.  Chrysostom,"  says  M.  Blaze, 
"  but  he  has  libelled  the  dog.  I  have  known, 
and  still  know,  many  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  never  a  dog."  At  least,  then,  he 
is  a  thief. — '*  No,"  answers  M.  Blaze,  "  be- 
cause he  has  no  idea  of  mcum  and  tuum^ 
and  if  you  will  but  teach  him,  you  may 
leave  him  to  sleep  when  he  is  ftimished 
near  a  roasted  fowl.  Moreover  he  is  often 
accused  of  thefts  he  has  never  committed. 
The  servants  charge  him  with  their  iniqui- 
ties, and  he  has  no  tongue  to  defend  him- 
self." 

Whatever  praise  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
dog  iff  proverbial  expressions,  is  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule ;  and  wliy — since  the 
individual  is  always  thought  and  spoken  of 
with  love — has  the  race  been  selected  for 
comparison  with  what  is  odious  and  oflen- 
tive  1  The  simple  reason,  we  imagine,  is 
their  domesticity^  which  constantly  exposing 
all  their  actions  to  the  view  of  man,  they 
form  the  prominent  image  when  we  see  in 
our  kind  the  qualities  of  brutes,  whose  ap- 


propriate  instincts  may  be  vices  in  us.  But 
as  words  break  no  bones,  and,  where  you 
cannolf  understand  them,  wound  no  feelings 
either,  we  should  care  little  by  what  names 
the  dog  had  been  called,  if  he  was  treated 
with  practical  kindness. 

Like  every  animal  that  was  not  cloven- 
footed,  and  did  not  chew  the  cud,  he  was 
unclean  to  the  Jews,  and  consequently  with 
them  he  was  safe  from  sacrifice.  Heathens, 
on  the  contrary,^made  a  religion  of  that 
which  was  an  impiety  to  Israel,  and  the  dog 
contributed  his  full  proportion  to  the  moun- 
tains of  flesh  that  palpitated  on  the  altar. 
The  Romans,  who  without  fastidiousness 
immolated  him  to  the  gods,  whipped  him 
annually  for  a  criminal,  and  then  impaled 
him,  because  his  ancestors  had  slept  on  the 
night  on  which  the  Gauls  attempted  to 
seize  the  Capitol.  The  folly  and  cruelty 
of  this  Roman  commemoration  was  sur- 
passed, however,  by  a  custom  which  exist- 
ed till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  France,  where  it  was  the  wont 
of  the  civic  authorities  in  full  costume  to 
burn  yearly  a  number  of  cats,  for  what 
ofTence,  we  are  not  informed,  on  the  Place 
de  Grevc. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  dog,  if  legends  are 
true,  brought  upon  him  another  distinction 
— that  of  being  eaten.  Porphyry  relates  that 
a  part  of  his  carcass  having  fallen  from  the 
altar,  the  priest  picked  it  up,  and  burning  his 
fingers  with  the  smoking  flesh,  put  them 
suddenly  in  his  mouth.  The  taste  was  so 
savory,  that,  the  ceremony  ended,  he  ate  his 
fill  of  the  dog,  and  took  the  rest  to  his  wife. 
However  this  may  be,  the  dog  somehow  or 
other  found  his  way  to  the  larder.  Hippo- 
crates says  he  was  eaten  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans  considered  him  to  be  so 
great  a  delicacy,  that  a  puppy  was  promi- 
nent at  some  of  their  most  sumptuous  feasts. 
In  China,  it  is  well  known,  he  is  fattened 
upon  vegetables  like  an  ox  or  a  pig,  and 
publicly  sold  in  butchers'  shops.  Nume- 
rous savages  hold  him  in  high  estimation, 
often  preferring  him  to  all  other  meat,  and 
reserving  him  for  their  chiefs.  The  sale 
of  dog-flesh  for  human  food  is  carried  on 
secretly  in  Paris,  though  forbidden  by  the 
government,  who  extend  a  formal  sanction 
to  the  traffic  iu  horse-flesh.  M.  Blaze,  who 
has  frequently  eaten  both,  prefers  dog.  Buf- 
fon,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  extremely 
ditsagreeable.  But  as  those  nations  who  re- 
lish it  naost  keep  their  dogs  exclusively 
on  vegetables  and  fish,  and  will  never  touch 
a  European  breed  that  is  carnivorously 
fed,  neither  Buflfon  nor  Blaze  can  have 
tasted  the  viand  in  perfection. 
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In  Li|>l«iii)  the  dog  is  killed  for  his  skin,  I  actunlly  revealed  ts  worthy  tohe  setitgninHt 
iiid  in  countries  where  no  other  motive  a  rruction  of  the  agonies  of  its  thoueutid 
Itaslens  bis  deaths  the  necessity  there  is  to  i  martyrs  I  M*  Blu^e  as^sures  us  that  in  ev- 
ptiee  a  limil  upon  poptrlatiun  still  hringsj  ery  great  town  in  France  there  are  people 
numbers  to  a  violent  end»  The  dox4ax  in  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  colh^ct  the 
England  has  proved  a  measure  of  heneh- 1  eubjccls  for  these  inonstrous  experiments. 
cence  by  stifling  in  its  birth  foperfluous  We  Imve  ehuddered  lo  read,  and  find  it 
life,  fcince  few  under  these  circumstances '  impogsiblc  to  wriie,  his  details  of  scenes 
rear  a  useless  progeny.  Elsewhere  nearly  [  whirh  nii^ht  lead  us  to  question  which  was 
ill  the  dogs  that  are  born  are  suflered  to  I  the  brute  and  wbicli  tlie  man. 
P'ow  up,  and  running  about  the  streets  i  Tlie  physicians  of  former  days  employed 
mmg^y  and  half-starved^  their  existence  be-  tlie  dog  in  n  manner  hartllv  less  revolting 
comes  a  nuisanceto  the  public  and  a  burthen  in  the  cure  of  disease.  lie  was  opened 
to  themselves.  In  France  the  chiffonniers  ah've,  and  applied  worm  as  a  rare  ?<pecific 
lit  commissioned  to  knock  the  wanderers'  to  nssunge  pain.  They  had  son»etImes  the 
Ml  the  head.  A  few  years  since  the  gov- !  mercy  to  cut  his  throat,  and  wait  the  ex- 
eminent  of  Bombay  was  obliged  to  send  a^  piration  of  life  before  theafliicicd  members 
cirgo  of  dogH  to  be  destroyed  out  at  sea,  were  pUmgcd  in  his  viliila.  He  entered 
la  order  to  relieve  the  city  of  their  inordi-  largely  into  the  Pharmacopa^in.  His  bones 
Mte  numbers  without  offence  to  the  Par-  were  pounded  for  powder?,  his  fat  melted 
we»>  who  regard  them  with  reverence,  for  oinimenis,  his  carcase  distilled  for  a 
But  lc*a  delicacy  is  observed  in  various  lit|uid  of  extraordinary  virtue* 
frfat  towns  of  the  East.  A  man  armed  Black  has  been  an  ominous  hue  for  nmn 
nhh  a  heavy  bludgeon  drags  a  dead  doi^  I  and  for  beast,  and  black  dogs*,  in  the  com- 
thraiigh  the  street,  which  bringing  about  i  mun  creeds  were  ihe  agents  of  magicians, 
hm  all  the  curs  of  i\  e  neighborhood,  he  and  the  earthly  form  of  the  Evil  One  him- 
mnws  ihem  down  right  and  left  with  his  self.  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  always  ac- 
dab*    It  is  said  that  ihey  set  upon  him  from  |  companicd  by  one  of  tjiese  anienals,  and  his 


1  knowledge  of  his  evil  designs:  Lord 
Bicoo,  indeed,  has  mentioned  it  as  a  mat* 
Iff  of  notoriety  that,  whenever  the  dogs  of 
a  towfi  ftrc  condemned,  their  inatinct  re^ 
vtals  the  errand  of  the  executioner. 

Tii«  «iicrifice  of  the  dog  was  simple   ig- 

aortftce,  lo  kill  him  for  food  is  a  question 

aCtiftc,  to  check  his  unlimited  increase  n 

oiilter  of  compulsion.     But  to  butcher  him 

fnrtpon  is  a  wanton  inhumanity,  of  which 

tJko  Mfitatored  savage  has  left  the  distinc* 

tmm  to   civil i/ed    nations.     It  was   in  the 

catHitry  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  that  English 

Atttiffi^  traosmittcd  to  Ronte  by  a  special 

officer   maintained    in   our  idand   for  the 

ptrpove^  were  exposed  in  the  amphiihea- 

»re  to  deadly  combats  with  tlie  beasts  of 

tW  forent*     It  was  in  England  herself  that 

t^  praeticc  found  perhaps  its  most  sedu- 

b«»iinilalors— that  lions  were  fought,  bulls 

^ited,  and  that  the  contests  of  dogs,  who 

tareofi^  vnuther  till  they  died  on  the  spot^ 

■^^1  i^fuonable  amusement.  But  of  all 

^PK  ^  of  which  the  dog  has  been  the 

Vtfeiuti,    the   greatest,   unquestionably,    are 

B  tho«e  p«rpel rated  in  the  name  of  science. 

Bsficrfmefitu  within  a  certain  limit  are  per- 

Iluifa  «»xeu«able  in  the  interests  of  humatii- 
ty.  Bui  to  dissect  living  animals  as  a 
rtfiilar  aystem — to  botcher  them  by  scores 
toil  hundreds  f  What  discovery  could  jus- 
tify ftuch  abominaiion  t  And  still  more, 
ithoi  diicorery  chat  these  barbarities  have 


friend  and  disciple,  Wierufv,  in  order  lo 
disprove  the  universal  notion  that  the  dog 
was  a  demon,  was  obliged  to  publish 
that  he  had  not  only  the  appearance,  but 
sli  the  habits  of  his  species,  (see  Bayle^s 
article  on  Agrippo.)  Even  so  late  as  1702, 
the  French  soldiers  who  defended  Landau 
against  the  arms  of  the  Imperialists^  were 
lirrnly  persuaded  that  t!ie  dng  of  their  gen- 
eral was  a  familiar  *ipirit,  the  real  anihor  of 
all  the  military  movements,  and  o  pledge, 
by  virtue  of  hia  supernatural  powers,  of 
certain  victory.  Popular  credulity  was 
sometimes  wrought  «n  in  n  contrar^^  direc- 
tion by  crafty  monks.  Baronius  affirms 
that  the  dogs  refused  the  bread  which  was 
thrown  them  by  the  assassins  of  Thomas  h 
Beckett  They  took,  according  to  M,  Blaze, 
the  Fame  method  lo  express  their  disappro- 
bation of  a  young  man  who  married  his 
cousin  without  a  dispensation,  sternly  re- 
fusing to  partake  of  the  delicacies  of  his 
wedding  banquet. 

Wo  have  seen  the  dog  the  victim  of  man. 
Man  has  frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
the  victim  of  the  dog*  The  prohibition  to  the 
Jews,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
to  make  an  ofTeiing  in  the  temple  of  the 
price  of  the  dog,  shows  that  he  had  attained 
a  marketable  value,  which  is  a  clear  proof 
that  he  was  already  domesticated.  But  be 
still  preserved  much  of  his  natural  ferocity. 
The  flesh  torn  by  beasts  was  ordered  to  be 
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cast  to  him  by  the  Leviiical  kw,  ond  tt  ie 
A  threat  of  Scripture,  often  repeated,  thai 
dogs  shnll  devour  the  carcases  of  wicked 
meu.  '  Him  that  dieth  in  the  city  shall  the 
dogs  eat,  nnd  him  that  dieth  in  the  fields 
shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat.'  '  The  sword 
to  slay  and  the  dog  to  tear,'  is  one  of 
the  judgments  announced  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  If  we  pass  from  sacred  history 
to  profane,  we  find  the  anthropophagous 
tendencies  of  the  dog  alluded  to  in  Homer, 
where  Hector  promises  Ajax  for  n  meal  to 
his  dogs — a  fate  from  which  Hector  him- 
self was  narrowly  rescued  by  the  tears  of 
Priam.  As  long  in  fact  as  dogs  retain  a 
tincture  of  their  native  wildness,  they  eat 
the  lord  of  the  creation  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  the  meanest  of  the  animals  he 
nas  subjected  to  his  rule.  They  are  to  be 
found  busy  on  the  field  of  battle,  mingled 
with  vultures  and  jackals,  and  ever  forward 
to  assist  them  to  discharge  their  office  of 
scavengers  of  nature.  Lord  Byron  saw 
them   by  the  Seraglio   at   Constantinople 

Sreying  on  the  dead  bodies  of  refractory 
anizaries :  hence  the  well-known  lines  in 
the  *  Siege  of  Corinth  ,' — 

'  From  a  Tartar's  skull  iliey  had  strlppM  the  flesh, 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh,'  &c.  dec. 

There  is  something  in  the  chase  which 
maintains  in  hounds  a  sanguinary  disposi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  domestication  ;  and  it 
has  been  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  de- 
vour persons  who  fell  down  in  their  kennel, 
or  who  entered  incautiously  without  a  wea- 
pon to  keep  them  at  bay.  But  the  only  in- 
stance with  which  we  are  acquainted  of  a 
man  being  fairly  hunted  in  modern  times 
ia  that  of  worthy  Parson  Adams,  who  so 
laid  about  him  with  his  crabstick  that  the 
field  was  strewed  with  killed  and  wounded. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  another  sort  of 
man-hunt — the  tracking  of  a  flying  enemy 
by  the  keen-scented  blood-hound.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  made  all  the  world  familiar 
with  the  manner  in  which  border  forayers 
were  pursued  by  these  noble  animals  ;  and 
how  even  rulers  of  Scotland  had  been  com- 

C^lled  to  learn  the  arts  of  William  of  De- 
raine,  who 

'  By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood«hounds.' 

Bruce  broke  the  continuity  of  the  scent, 
and  threw  out  the  dogs,  by  wading  down  a 
stream,  and  springing  into  a  tree  without 
touching  the  bank.  Wallace  escaped  by 
killing  a  suspected  follower — a  device  not 
VDcommon  on  such  occasions,  when  the 
iog  invariably  stayed  at  the  blood,  which 
'^nfuaed  and  blunted  his  delicate  percep 
Thai  it  was   do    easy  matter  to 


turn  aside  the  parsoit  is  evident  from  the 
anecdote  which  Robert  Boyle  relates  of  a 
blood-hound  who  tracked  a  servant  along 
several  miles  of  a  public  road  to  the  bouse 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  market-place 
of  a  town,  without  being  perplexed  for  a 
single  moment  by  the  multiplicity  of  foot 
steps.  From  chasing  princes  and  heroes 
the  bloodhound  sank  to  be  the  detector  of 
deer-stealers  and  felons.  It  was  while  re- 
served for  this  ignoble  trade  that  they 
made  a  prize  of  the  last  scion  of  royalty 
which  it  was  their  fortune  to  follow — ^thc 
ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  de- 
tected  by  their  aid  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
in  which  he  sought-  concealment  after 
Sedgemoor. 

A  more  questionable  use  of  the  dog  was 
to  train  him  for  war.  The  ancients  early 
discovered  this  faculty  of  his  nature.  He 
was  probably  taught  at  first  to  garrison  cas- 
tles and  fortresses,  where,  from  his  vigil- 
ance and  bravery,  he  answered  all  the  pur- 
poses of  an  armed  sentinel ;  and  this  mode 
of  defence  is  said  by  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  to  have  continued  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  regular  armies.  From  their  admi- 
rable power  in  anticipating  surprit^es,  they 
have  been  largely  employed,  especially  by 
the  Turks,  to  guard  outposts.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  French  videttes  in  Algiers 
are  always  preceded  by  a  couple  of  dogs. 
Anciently  they  were  conspicuous  in  the 
action  itself.  After  Marius  had  defeated 
the  Cimbri,  his  lections  had  to  renew  a 
deadlier  battle  with  the  women  and  the 
dogs.  The  Celts  deemed  their  dogs  of  such 
importance  in  war  that  they  armed  them 
with  collars  of  pointed  iron,  with  a  breast, 
plate  for  a  shield.  Some  dogs  accoutred 
with  the  latter  piece  of  defensive  armor, 
and  repelling  an  assault  of  soldiers  on  a  cit- 
adel, form  the  subject  of  a  bronze  discov- 
ered at  Herculaneum.  Certain  Gauls  not 
only  made  the  dog  discharge  the  duty  of  a 
soldier  in  their  wars :  a  squadron  of  two 
hundred  formed  the  body-guard  of  their 
kingr.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  relate  the 
multitude  of  occasions  in  which  the  dog  has 
been  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  warrior. 
The  instance  which  most  nearly  concerns 
ourselves — for,  if  Camerariusis  to  be  believ- 
ed, it  was  imitated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
Ireland,  who  sent  no  less  thun  six  hundred 
dogs  with  the  army  of  Et<sex — is  the  use 
that  was  made  of  them  against  the  savages 
in  America.  Columbus  hex  the  example  in 
a  battle  with  the  natives  of  St.  Domingo, 
when,  with  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horse, 
and  twenty  dogs,  he  routed  a  prodigious 
army  of  Indians.    The  terrible  wounds  in- 
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Ucted  by  the  dogs  upon  naked  savages  ere- 
ited  sneli  m  panic  that  thenceforward  ibey 
beernne  a  part  of  the  tactics  of  American 
jimrfnre.  Notwithstanding  our  reprobation 
of  the  SpnniardSf  a  hundred  blood*hounds 
wtre,  in  1795,  landed  in  Jamaica  under 
English  anspiceij,  to  attack  the  Maroons, 
When  a  trial  was  made  of  them  by  a  sham 
fire,  they  rushed  forward  with  the  g^realest 
impetuosity,  dragging  along  their  keepers^ 
who  held  them  back  by  ropes^  and  even 
taminjF  in  their  ferocity  to  bite  the  muskete 
till  ihey  tore  pieces  from  the  stocks.  Hap- 
pily the  Maroons,  hearing  rumors  of  the 
dog^,  fturrenJered  without  a  blow,  and  the 
barbartcy  which  promised  to  be  a  slain  up- 
our  name  was  for  once  the  cause  of  a 
dless  victory.  Those  who»  on  that  oc- 
dftion^  quoted  the  position  of  Paley,  that  if 
tbe  grounds  and  end  of  war  are  jusiiliable, 
tU  the  means  that  appear  necessary  to  the 
cud  are  justi^able  also,  forgot  the  limitQ- 
tion  made  to  the  doctrine  by  the  moralist 
btmceir^  who  says  that  the  combatants  are 
nevertheless  bound  to  respect  those  con- 
ftntionat  laws  which  the  custom  of  nations 
bis  sune titled,  and  which,  whilst  they  are 
aiQtually  conformed  to,  mitigate  the  calam- 
ities of  war  without  weakening  its  upera- 
tioQs.  Without  this  conclusive  reasoning, 
Hit  still  enough  that  the  instincts  of  hu- 
oiaaity  are  against  such  warfare*  *  The 
yitri  Kt4^  its  arguments  as  well  as  the  un- 
4/  ,'  is  one  of  the  immortal  say- 

Wliea  Pictro  della  Valle  visited   Persia, 
lag  the  early  part  of   the  seventeenth 
iry,  it  was  tbe  regular  mode  of  execu- 
tor certain  classes  of  criminals,  to  cast 
lo  dogs  kept   expressly  for  the  pur- 
He  saw  some  Jewsj  accused  of  magic^ 
tjfht  within  the  view  of  these  terrible 
with  aprouiiseof  pardon  if  they 
!    iiometans*     At  the  sight  of  the 
tl  the  Jews,  except  one,   preferred 
acy  to  death  ;  *and  as  for  him,'  says 
Vaile,  whom  I  know  not  whether  to 
cilJ    eoasiatit  or  obstinate    in    his  foolish 

y'atoiit  be  was  torn  to  pieces  and  devour- 
by  the  dogs,  invoking  the  name  of  Mo* 
ita  witli  bis  latest  breath.  Ue  had  been 
baapy/  he  continues,  *  thus  to  die  if  he  had 
Wett  a  Christian  ;  but  being,  as  he  was,  a 
Jtw,  these  sufferings  served  bin  to  antiri- 

FEc  a  little  in  this  world  his  future  hell.^ 
thitold  traveller  had  written  a  treatise  on 
iaidlerancc,  he  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced nothing  half  so  forcible  as  this  cool 
redrirtivo  of  a  simple  mind  inflamed  by  no 
panaliar  degree  of  theological  ardor. 
OriedOi  in  his  *  History  of  the  Indies,V 
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aays  that  a  criminal  who  was  cast  to  a  dog, 
accustomed  to  eat  the  condemned,  having 

fallen  on  his  knees,  and  begged  for  life,  the 
animal  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  do  his 
office.  The  Spaniards,  tiiking  it  for  a  mir- 
acle, pardoned  the  poor  wretch  i  but  M. 
Blaze  thinks  that  the  effect  was  produced 
by  the  eyes  of  the  man  meeting  those  of 
the  dug,  which  he  believes,  according  to  a 
popular  notion,  to  be  a  method  of  intimida* 
ling,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  fascinating 
animals;  and  he  speaks  as -if  he  had  tried  it 
with  success  on  unruly  horses.  Sismondi 
relates  an  instance  of  forbearance  stronger 
and  belter  authenticated  than  that  which 
we  have  quoted  from  M.  Blaze.  Some 
hounds  of  the  tyrant  of  J^Jilan,  who  were 
fed  on  the  flesh  of  man,  taught  to  chase 
him  for  their  prey,  and  already  rendered 
ferocious  by  scores  of  victims,  not  only  re- 
fused to  kill  a  boy  that  was  given  them,  of 
twelve  years  old,  but  when  the  keeper,  in 
consequence  of  their  obstinacy,  cut  the 
throat  of  the  child,  Jihowed  an  equal  repug- 
nance tfi  touch  the  corpse.  In  this  case, 
at  least,  may  not  the  phenomenon  have 
arisen  from  the  tender  years  of  the  victim 
awakening  their  dormant  afl'ectionsl  The 
canine  species  haven  peculiar  love  for  chil- 
dren, thoug-h,  like  all  their  acquired  facul- 
lies,  it  is  irregularly  distributed.  How 
gently  ihey  treat  ihem,  how  much  ihey  en- 
dure from  them!  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
saw  a  child  bite  a  pug-dog  till  he  yelled, with* 
out  his  manifesting  the  slightest  ill-humor. 
But  it  is  in  none  of  the  circumstances 
we  have  been  hitherto  describing  thai  the 
dog  has  won  the  esteem  and  atfection  of 
maiikind.  He  alone,  of  all  the  brute  crea- 
tion, shows  a  perfect  attachment — ^alone 
understands  our  wishes,  adapts  himself  to 
our  habitf,  waiis  upon  our  commands,  asso-* 
ciates  with  us  as  a  friend.  The  service  of 
man,  while  a  siiiflr|e  link  of  the  connexion  re- 
mains, is  a  necessity  of  his  existence.  The 
Siberian  do(jR,  set  free  in  sutnmcr  to  shift 
for  themselves,  though  overtasked,  treated 
with  brutality,  and  nearly  starved  reuirn 
to  their  masters  at  the  approach  of  winter 
to  be  harnessed  to  the  siledge.  The  Pariah 
dog  of  India,  when  homeless  and  unowned, 
will  fasten  on  a  stranger,  and  exhaust  every 
art  to  induce  him  to  adopt  it.  Colonel 
Hanulton  Smith  tells  of  one  that  Hxed  his 
regards  on  a  gentleman  travelling  rapidly 
in  a  palanfjuin,  and  continued  to  follow  hiia 
with  wistful  eyes  lill  lie  dropped  with  fa- 
tigue. No  one  can  qtiestion  that  tins  dis- 
position of  the  dog  is  a  peculiar  gift  of 
Providence  for  the  beneht  of  our  race. 
Other  animals  surpass  U\m  m\i^«LMV^  ^w^ 
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Strength,  yet  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
the  dog  nione  is  in  alliance  with  man,  be- 
cause he  alono  is  endowed  with  the  inn- 
pulse  that  ren'ders  hinn  accessible  to  our 
advances,  and  submissive  to  our  will.  His 
domestication,  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  is 
the  most  complete,  the  most  useful,  the 
most  singular  conquest  we  have  achieved, 
and  perhaps,  he  adds,  essential  to  the  es- 
tablishment  of  society.  Without  his  aid 
we  should  have  been  the  prey  of  the  beasts 
we  have  subdued.  To  use  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  M.  Blaze,  the  dog  is  a  deserter 
from  the  enemy's  camp,  by  whose  assist- 
ance we  have  conquered  the  animated 
world.  In  our  present  civilized  society  we 
can  haVdly  realize  the  extent  of  his  early 
services.  To  learn  his  value  we  must  ob- 
serve the  price  that  is  set  on  him  by  sava- 
ges. The  Australian  women  have  been 
seen  to  suckle  pups  at  their  bosoms.  It  is 
stated  by  Captain  Fitzroy  to  be  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  natives  of  Tierra  delFuego, 
in  times  of  famine,  eat  the  oldest  of  their 
females  rather  than  destroy  a  single  dog. 
•Dogs,'  say  they,  *  catch  otters;  old  women 
are  good  for  nothing.'  The  chase,  in  fact, 
is  the  first  need  of  man,  and  the  first  in- 
stinct of  the  dog.  Dogs,  when  wild,  form 
themselves  into  pucks,  hunt  the  boar  and 
the  buflfalo,  and  even,  upon  occasion,  the 
Hon  and  the  tiger.  The  cubs  especially 
are  the  objects  of  their  unceasing  warfare; 
and  such  is  the  terror  they  have  in  conse- 
quence inspired  to  the  tiger,  that  in  India 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  spaniel  ex- 
cites his  alarm. 

The  vast  power  and  courage  of  certain 
races  of  the  dog  arc  truly  extraordinary. 
The  story  told  by  Pliny  of  an  Albanian  dog 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  conquered, 
one  after  another,  a  lion  and  an  elephant,  is 
probably  a  fable,  like  the  addition  of  ^lian, 
that  his  tail,  his  legs,  and   his  head,  were 
severally  amputated  without  loosening  his 
hold,  or  producing  even  an  appearance  of 
pain.     As  little  do  we  credit  the  feat  uf  a 
mastiff*  in  the  reign  of  Eiizubelh,  who  was 
reported  to  have  fought  and  beaten  in  suc- 
cession a  bear,  a  leopard,  and  a  lion.     But 
there  are  better  grounds  for  believing  thai 
one  of  this  species  really  engaged  the  king 
of  beasts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  ,   who 
absurdly  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  for  his 
presumption;  and  it  has  been   frequently 
proved  that  three  or  four  can  carry  off  the 
victory.     Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  was  wit- 
ness of  a  scene  between  a  bulldog?    a^,i 


The  terrier  grapples  with  beasts  of  twenty- 
times  his  size,  and,  however  cruelly  man* 
gled,  dies  without  a  groan.  It  is  thus  that 
the  dog,  who  provides  the  savage  with  food 
by  his  swiftness,  protects  him  by  his  brave-' 
ry.  Such  prowess  and  endurance  belong 
to  few  of  our  domestic  breeds.  But  nature 
developes  the  faculties  which  the  occasion 
demands.  The  dogs  that  live  amidt«t  wilds 
and  dangers  are  all  conspicuous  for  hardi- 
hood, daring,  and  insensibility  to  pain. 
Their  cunning  and  sagacity  are  in  like 
manner  proportioned  to  their  needs.  The 
dogs  by  the  Nile  drink  while  running,  to 
escape  the  crocodiles.  When  those  of  New 
Orleans  wish  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  they 
bark  at  the  river's  edge  to  attract  the  alli- 
gators, who  are  no  sooner  drawn  from  their 
scattered  haunts,  and  concentrated  on  the 
spot, than  the  dogs  set  oflfat  full  speed,  and 
plunge  into  the  water  higher  up  the  stream. 
An  Esquimaux  dog  that  was  brought  to  this 
country  was  given  to  artifices  which  are 
rarely  seen  in  the  native  Europeans,  wh'ise 
subsistence  does  not  depend  on  their  own 
resources — strewing  his  food  round  him, 
and  feigning  sleep,  in  order  to  allure  fowls 
and  rats,  which  he  never  failed  to  add  to 
his  store.  But  even  with  us  the  dogs 
who  hunt  on  their  own  account  display 
nn  ingenuity  which  is  seldom  attained  by 
those  who  hunt  for  a  master.  The  wily 
lurcher,  who  more  than  any  other  dog  is 
addicted  to  poaching,  when  he  puts  up  a 
rabbit,  makes  immediately  for  her  burrow, 
and  there  awaits  her  arrival.  M.  Blaze  had 
two  dogs  that  hunted  by  stealth,  of  whom 
one  started  the  hare,  and  the  other  con- 
cealed behind  a  fence,  pounced  on  her  as 
she  passed  through  her  accustomed  run.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  pointer  and  a  greyhound 
who  combined  together  —  the  greyhound 
availing  himself  of  the  scent  of  the  pointer 
to  find  the  game,  the  pointer  of  the  speed 
of  his  associate  to  catch  it.  The  pointer 
becoming  suspected  was  furnished  with  n 
chain  to  impede  his  movements:  and  still 
continuing  his  roving  life,  it  was  at  length 
discovered  that  the  greyhound,  to  enable 
him  to  hunt  as  usuitl,  carried  the  chain  in 
his  mouth,  till  he  himself  was  called  on  to 
take  up  the  chase.  The  skill  of  the  com- 
mon hound,  though  less  striking,  is  still 
proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
instinct ;  for  when  a  young  dog  is  entirely 
at  fault,  one  experienced  in  the  craft  will 
detect  the  doublings  of  the  fox  or  the  staff 

»  %        • -1.^    1 1.    *c^     .•  ** 


bison,  in  which  the  former  seized  the.  W.\^^^c  devices  to  break  the  scent,  or  the  aN 
Hl^^V  A  "''?^'  t"**  kept  his  hold  ti\.  \hc\tenipts  to  divert  it  by  starting  another  ani- 
■donated  animal  crushed  bim  to   ^^  ^yj\tna\r  It  it  practice  which  has  taught  him 
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<ljsliog:uish  between  conflicting  scents^,  to »  gers  to  which  they  thus  occnsionally  ex 
ine  the  ruse  o(  n  fugitive  that  is  fertile    pose  their  drivers,  i 
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la  reaoiirces.  In  one  thing,  fiovvever,  ohi , 
dog*  and  young,  tame  doq;s  and  wild,  are ' 
ill  alike,  and  that  ia  in  the  interest  they ' 
t^sjs  m  the  ^port.  The  symptoms  of  prepa- 
on  never  fail  to  produce  in  them  the| 
I  lively  inmsports.  The  dogr  whose 
oiAfter  i»  accidentally  prevented  from  tak- 
ing tlje  field  will  often  seek  out  a  neighb*3r* 
iAg  sporisoian,  and  enlist  in  his  service  for 
the  day,  though  it  would  be  a  vain  effort  to 
dolice  him  tor  any  other  object,  and  equal- 
%*aia  to  attempt  to  retain  hiu^  when  the 
ft  was  at  an  end.  Even  in  the  company 
\n  m/ister,  true  as  he  is  to  his  allegiance, 
will  attach  himself  for  the  occasion  to  a 
iSiat  ulranger  who  ch  inces  to  be  a  better 
thot ;  nnd  yer»  fur  from  deriving  any  ad- 
raa^aofc  from  the  result,  he  entertains  a  dis- 
like (or  the  bones  of  game,  which  he  cat^, 
vfaea  be  eats  them  at  all,  with  the  reluc- 
tajit  air  that  shows  them  to  be  di.^tasteful. 
With  many  nations  the  dog  adds  to  his 
oirn  functions  those  of  ibe  horse.  He  i^ 
tndtfierently  employed  to  hunt  the  rein* 
ffccr,  the  seal,  and  the  bear,  to  carry  bur- 
tbetit  QQ  his  back,  to  draw  his  ovvner  in  the 
•Iftige*  Pliny  relates  that  ihe  Cidopho- 
•iifid  in  iheif  wnrs  had  dogs  to  drag  the 
Itfrgage.  A  freak  of  Heliogabalus  was  to 
im  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  team  of  eight. 
it  t«  the  E^uimAux,  the  people  of  Kam- 
itkm,  and  of  parts  of  Russia  and  Amer- 
m*  that  have  used  drrit}ght-dog.9  ^ystemat- 
ieaily^  very  uearl}'  to  ttie  exclusion  of  the 
•anal  bracts  of  equipage  or  burthen.  The 
adaiHatian  of  the  dug  to  a  duty  for  which 
ha  aardly  appears  to  be  intended  by  na- 
late  \n  not  without  its  inconveniences. 
Either  from  the  irrcsisiible  force  of  an  in- 
tcificiivo  propensity,  or  else  from  hunger 
(fdf  ibey  are  so  ill-fed  that  they  have  beea 
Icao^fi  to  cat  their  leather  harness,  and 
viien  free  from  irammeU  to  flevour  one 
•aiaben)  the  team,  which  ordinarily  con* 
•btft  of  tiiGtvCf  will  start  ofTat  the  sconl  id 
noii*,  and,  reit^J^dless  of  the  driver^  hurry 
htjii  at  thr  ri«k  of  his  neck  over  every  ob- 
tcaef«.  The  leaders,  who  are  old  dogs  and 
b^ttrr  intined  than  the  rest,  are  said  by  Von 
\V  ^o  display  in  such   conjunctures 

ff.„^, ..  c    nagaciiy,    pretending  to  have 

vat  uwtn  a  fre)«h  scent,  and  seducing  the 
J:.  4 — ^.,,^  \^y  ilieir  alTected  eagerness  in- 
|4.  ack.     Besides  these  involuntary 

QiSiirjrt^^u^  of  canine  nature,  bad  usage  has 
iatpired  Home  of  them  with  such  dislike 
tn  xkt'if  ma^tera,  that  they  are  for  ever  at- 
ttiD^ling   iii  cooler  moments  to  overturn 


pose  their  drivers,  they  in  common  steer 
their  way  with  undeviating  accuracy,  amid 
mist,  darkness,  and  storms,  through  any 
path  they  have  once  travelled,  and  indicate 
what  no  eye  could  trace,  the  hut  buried  in 
snow.  At  St*  John's  iji  Newfoundland, 
about  two  thotifsaud  of  the  fine  dogs  who 
take  their  nnme  from  the  place,  transport 
heavy  loads  of  wood  and  provisions,  and 
in  return  for  th^-ir  labor,  are  left  the  half  of 
the  year  in  which  ihey  are  not  required, 
without  a  <iingle  morsel  beyond  what  iheir 
own  exert  ion  a  can  procure  ;  and  in  the  re- 
mainder, when  at  ViH>rk,  are  so  little  cared 
for,  that  large  numbers  die  of  a  species  of 
plague  that  is  generated  by  neglect.  Here, 
and  on  the  continent,  dogs  have  been  nscd 
on  a  smaller  »cale  to  drag  hand-carts, 
though  from  the  fright  they  occasion  to 
horses,  ihey  have  never  heen  much  ap- 
proved of  in  large  towns.  For  the  sake  of 
ilie  dogs  we  ishall  rejoice  to  seethe  practice 
entirely  prohibited  elsevvliere,  as  it  has 
lately  been  here  by  Act  of  Parliament* 

As  a  carrier  of  merchandise,  the  most 
delicate  task  which  the  dog  has  to  perform 
is  in  the  inland  smuggling  trade  of  the  Con- 
tinent, In  this  arduous  service,  which  ii 
constantly  fatal  to  him^  he  shows  a  wonder- 
ful sagacity.  Loaded  with  goods,  he  sets 
out  in  the  night,  scents  the  custom-house 
officer,  atfack:^  him  if  he  can  lake  hina  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  conceals  himself,  if  cs- 
eape  is  difficult,  behind  a  hush  or  a  tree- 
On  his  arrival  ai  his  desiination  he  will  not 
show  himself  litl  he  has  fir^t  ascertained 
that  the  coast  is  clear,  and  while  he  re- 
mains gives  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
common  enemy.  U  is  manifest  that  a  whole 
arnjy  of  cusrom*honse  officers  can  do  little 
lo^vards  exterminating  smugglers,  of  whom 
the  supply  is  unlimited,  who  cross  the 
frontiers  in  silence  and  darkness^  whose 
TOad  is  the  pathless  wood  and  plain,  who 
?nufr  danger  in  l!ie  wind,  and  who  cither 
evade  it  by  their  swiftness,  or  find  a  lurk- 
ing-place in  e\  ery  hedge-row. 

We  turn  wiib  pleasure  from  the  illicit 
funciions  in  which  the  monopoly  of  guilt 
and  profit  is  to  the  man,  and  that  of  peril 
and  suffering  to  his  faithful  animal.  The 
t>hepherd*bi  dog  in  his  own  department  is  a 
perfect  miracle  of  inienigence,  He  under- 
stands the  sign»  the  voice,  the  look  of  his 
master.  He  collects  the  scattered  sheep 
at  the  sllghteiit  Bignal,  separates  any  one 
that  is  indicated  frum  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
drives  them  wherever  he  is  told,  and  keept 
them  all   the  while   under  perfect  cciwU^V^ 
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less  by  his  active  exertions  than  by  the 
modulations  of  his  voice,  which  expresses 
every  tone  from  gentle  instruction  to  angry 
menace.  These  are  his  ordinary  perform- 
antes,  visible  every  day  in  a  thousand  pas- 
tures. But  he  can  do  greater  wonders.  It 
chanced  one  night  that  seven  hundred 
lambs,  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  broke  loose  from  his 
control,  and  scampered  away  in  three  di- 
visions over  hill  and  plain.  'Sirrah,  my 
man,'  said  Hogg  mournfully  to  his  colly^ 
meaning  it  for  an  expression  of  grief,  and 
not  for  a  direction,  *  they're  awa.'  Silently 
and  without  his  master's  knowledge,  for  it 
was  too  dark  to  see,  the  dog  left  his  side, 
while  the  shepherd  passed  the  hours  till 
morning  in  a  weary  and  a  fruitless  search 
after  his  wandering  charge.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  em- 
ployer, with  a  heart  full  of  despair,  when 
he  caught  a  sight  of  Sirrah  guarding  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  not,  as  he  at  first 
supposed,  one  division  of  the  lambs,  but 
the  whole  of  the  vast  fiock,  without  a  soli- 
tary exception.  '  It  was,'  says  James  Hogg, 
'  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  that 
had  ever  occurred  in  my  pastoral  life. 
How  he  had  got  all  the  divisions  collected 
in  the  dark  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
The  charge  was  left  entirely  to  himself, 
from  midnight  until  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  if  all  the  shepherds  in  the  forest  had 
been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they  could 
not  have  efiected  it  with  greater  propriety.' 
On  another  occasion  the  same  famous  shep- 
herd saw  a  dog,  when  it  was  utterly  dark, 
put  upon  the  path  of  a  ewe  that  had  been 
lost  by  her  owner  near  a  neighbor's  farm, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  have  mingled 
with  her  fellows  that  were  feeding  in  the 
surrounding  pastures.  ^  Chieftain,'  said  the 
master  of  the  dog,  pointing  to  the  spot  from 
which  the  sheep  had  gone  oflT,  '  fetch  that, 
I  say,  sir — brinjr  that  back  ;  away  !'  And 
awav  he  went,  and  back  he  brought  in  half 
an  nour  the  identical  sheep.  A  sheep- 
stealer,  who  was  at  last  discovered  and 
hanged,  used  to  carry  on  his  trade  by 
secretly  signifying  the  particular  sheep 
that  he  desired  out  of  a  large  flock,  as  he 
viewed  them  under  the  pretence  of  purchas- 
ing, to  his  dog,  who  returning  by  himself, 
n  distance  of  several  miles,  at  night  drove 
the  selected  sheep,  which  were  undoubtedly 
the  fattest,  to  his  fastidious  owner.  Both 
Scott  and  Hogg  relate  this  picturesque 
story  most  circumstantially  from  the  annals 
of  the  Justiciary  Court  in  Scotland.  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde  knew  an  instance  in  which 
three  oxen  out  of  some  score  had  mingled 
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with  another  herd.  '  Go  fetch  them,'  was 
all  the  instruction  the  drover  gave  his  dog, 
and  he  instantly  brought  along  with  him 
those  very  three.  A  cattle-dealer,  accus* 
tomed  to  drive  his  beasts  for  nine  miles  to 
Alston  in  Cumberland,  once  for  a  wager 
sent  them  alone  with  his  dog.  The  animal 
perfectly  understood  his  cornniission.  He 
kept  the  straight  road,  ran  when  he  came 
to  a  strange  drove  to  the  head  of  his  own  to 
stop  their  progress,  put  the  beasts  that 
blocked  the  path  upon  one  side,  thea 
was  back  again  to  the  rear  to  hie  on  his 
charge,  and  thus  adroitly  steering  his  way 
and  keeping  his  herd  together,  he  carried 
them  safely  to  the  destined  yard,  and  signi- 
fied their  arrival  by  barking  at  the  door  of 
the  dwelling.  More  than  this,  the  dog  will 
on  emergencies  volunteer  services  which 
occur  to  none  but  himself.  One  has  beeo 
known  of  his  own  accord  to  overtake  a  run- 
away horse,  seize  his  bridle,  and  hold  him 
fast  till  he  was  secured.  Lately  in  France^ 
a  stable  took  fire  that  was  full  of  cattle, 
and,  as  usual,  the  animals  stricken  with 
terror,  refused  to  stir.  It  caught  the  eye 
of  the  farmer's  dog,  who  rushed  in,  and  by 
barks  and  bites  forced  out  at  two  several 
charges  the  greater  part  of  the  beasts,  and 
went  back  a  third  time  for  a  few  remaining 
sheep,  when  the  flames  had  made  such  pro- 
gress that  they  were  already  dead. 

It  may  be  questioned  after  all  whether 
the  sagacity  of  the  dog  in  keeping  sheep  is 
equal  to  his  sagacity  when  he  has  taken  to 
kill  them,  a  vice  that  is  incorrigible  whea 
once  contracted,  admitting  no  other  remedy 
than  the  death  of  the  culprit.  The  dexterity 
by  which  he  endeavors,  as  if  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences, to  escape  detection,  is  not  surpas- 
sed, and  hardly  equalled,  by  human  felons. 
Sir  Thomas  W  ilde  was  cognizant  of  a  case 
in  which  the  dog  had  learnt  to  slip  ofiT  his 
collar,  and  put  it  on  again  when  he  return- 
ed from  his  nocturnal  depredations.  In  a 
similar  instance  the  animal  took  the  addi- 
tional precaution  of  washing  his  bloody 
jaws  in  a  stream,  unless  indeed  the  sup- 
posed act  of  cunning  was  simply  the  result 
of  thirst.  Bewick,  in  his  History  of  Quad- 
rupeds, mentions  a  dog  that  for  three 
months  committed  havoc  on  every  side  in 
defiance  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to 
efiect  his  destruction.  His  habit  was  to  sit 
on  a  hill  from  whence  he  could  command 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  foadp,  and  hare 
time  to  escape  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
On  this  watch-tower  in  which  he  placed  his 
security,  he  was  at  last  shot. 

The  Turks  inherit  the  Jewish  creed  of 
the  uncleanness  of  the  dog.  It  is  the  name 
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by  climbing  to  a  roof,  where  he  passed  the 
night  surrounded  by  o  thonsjind  do;js  who 
happily  were  unable  to  tuke  hinn  by  assault/ 
The  true  house-dog  is  more  amiable,  and 
eqtially  e0icient.  It  has  been  absurdly 
nfHrrned  that  his  value  \s  proportioned  to 
his  timidity,  becau&e  he  is  thereby  render- 
ed doubly  clamorous  from  his  anxiety  to 
obtain  protection  for  himself.      Bui  such  a 


af  ccmteRipt  by  which  they  desi^ate  infi- 
del*. The  priest,  when  he  walks  abroad, 
ctrriea  q  wnod  in  his  hand  to  keep  the  dogs 
at  •  distance,  lest  he  be  defiled  by  their 
tdock  : — ft  precaution  gcorcely  necessary, 
lince  their  unerring  instinct  has  taught 
tfiem  to  avoid  all  contact  with  n  Mo«tfem. 
Not  being  admitted  into  the  house  the  ani- 
mal in  obtigod  to  provide  his  own  abode, 

tnd  either  occupies  ruined  buildingi*  or  [dog  is  of  as  little  service  in  indicating 
bt]rrow6  in  the  e:round.  Having  no  master]  danger,  as  an  alnrm-bell  would  be  that  was 
he  maM  seek  his  own  food,  and  eats  garb-,  rung  unceasingly.  He  barks  at  every 
ftge,  carrion,  dead  men,  and  e\cx\  living,  if  i  thing — the  wind  and  the  moon  as  well  as 
they  are  found  under  circumstances  which  j  the  thief,  and  either  keeps  you  in  perpetual 
excite  a  suspicion  that  ihey  are  bent  upon  terror,  or  leaches  you  to  neglect  his  warn 
linlatiful  designs.      Such,  or  nearly  such, 

as  been   the   condiriun   of  the  dog  in  the 

ast  for  age^  past,  as  appears  from  what  is 

id  in  ibe  fifty-ninth  Psalm  t  '  And  ai 
ling  let  them  return,  and  let  them  make 
a  tioisc  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the 
city.  Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for 
meat,  and  grudge  if  they  be  not  satisfied/ 

•It  were  well/  saya  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
*irthe  population  of  dogs  decreased  in  the  same 
loportion  a«  ihe  iiihjibitunts  of  Egypt;  a  small- 
faombcr  woul*l  fiullire  for  all  the  purposes  for 
I  fhcy  are  oseftiL  and  the  annoyance  of 
barking  plagui^e  might  be  dimimshed  to 
.-K  aTjtJii^e.  Their  hahits  are  slrange: 
i)fa  number  of  small  republics,  each 
VII  .il-irif  t,  determined  by  a  frontier 
iy  by  ilself  and  ite  neigh- 
>  dog  who  dares  to  venture 
atfTM*  It  ttt  night,  eiilier  for  plunder,  curiosity. 
Of  :i  hvr  ruWrtxiwre.  He  is  chased  with  all  the 
fij'  I ''d  party  whose  territory  he  has 

».  lucky  enough  to  escape  to  his 

o»n  itiiiitur  yiitiurt,  he  immediately  turns  round 
WilJi  the  confidence  of  right,  defie.?  his  pureucrs 
t^eanti  I        '       '  and,  supported  by  his  aa- 

with  ihemjn  barKing  de 

!  tl 
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ings  altogether.  Neither  is  there  no  alier- 
nalive  between  silence  and  cowardice. 
Every  one  that  hns  had  to  do  with  dogs 
must  be  well  aware  that  many  breeds  which 
give  a  loud  alarm  are  models  of  bravery*  In 
general,  however,  the  quiet  dog-,  like  the 
quiet  soldier,  is  the  most  determined*  The 
house  dog  is  capable  of  being  brought  by 
education  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 
From  his  kennel  in  the  court-yard  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  habitnal  inmate  from  the  oc- 
casional visitor,  the  visitor  from  the  stran- 
ger, the  stranger  from  the  thief,  as  is  easi- 
ly gathered  from  his  monitory  bark.  His 
hearing  is  probably  the  principal  sense  by 
which  he  conducts  this  delicate  analysis,  re- 
cognizing the  step  of  those  who  frequ<  ntthe 
house,  and  with  others  discerning  the  firm 
and  honest  tread  of  innocence  from  the 
doubtful,  hesitating,  stealthy  pace  of  timid 
guilt.  His  temper  is  loo  often  soured  by 
hi^  being  constantly  chained,  and  ihen  he 
becomes  indiscriminate  in  his  attacks;  and 
is  liable  to  fly  upon  any  body  he  can  reach. 
But  when  judiciously  treated,  he  is  a  rare 
i  ..i»^  luriii.,  jko^ijliry.  Eifypl  ia  there-  combination  of  fidelity  to  his  master  and 
the  cumiiry  for  an  Europeuii  dog,  un   kunianiiy  to  others.     It  is  no  uncommon 


i  to  snch  a  stale  of  nmir.e  ^netv  ;  V^t,;       f^^f^j,^  t„  attend  the  thief  through  the 
her  hetinngol  a  native  servant  who  I         ^._      .  .^, __    ^l.  i.     i       „^-:. 


A  f»v  his  fVink  master  lo  walk  out 
A  •:  home  in  tears  with 

tl'  ^.    "i  dog,  bfiTtg  !he  only 

|r.  '  UL'  t'fuiri  ihe  fierce  attacks  of  a 

m  tburrancE  caufs?^    This  he  did, 

to*ii  »i  lost  or  sold  his  mailer's  poim- 

tr,  ;a:  ".  tiie   thai  he  proved  his  zeal  m 

dWr  cautc  ul  wli.u  Moslems  look  upon  as  an  un- 
ckaa  nml  contcmpubJe  aniniaL^^ 

At  oi^bt  these  dogs  perambulate  their 
•eraral  districts,  and  if  they  meet  a  man 
witliocit  m  lantern,  he  is  supposed  to  be  a 
tbirT,  and  run*  great  risk  of  being  worried, 
Bay,  eaten  up,  ^  These  accidents/  says  M. 
Blaxct  *  occur  frequently  at  Consiantinople, 
Last  yrar  an  English  sailor  was  only  saved 

*  Tllas  mfMie*  i»  fiom  *  Mudrm  Egtfpt^'  by  Sir 
Qm4mi  WiliiiiiMtai  no«9  in  iht?  prow, 


j  premises  without  on  the  one  hand  permit- 
ting him  to  tntich  a  single  article^  or  on  the 
other  attempting  to  molest  or  detain  him. 
Still  where  the  intention  is  clearly  criminal, 
the  courtesy  of  the  dog  is  by  no  means  to 
be  reckoned  on  ;  for  if  he  forbears  lo  bite, 
fie  Ia  apt  10  drive  the  depredator  into  a 
corner  and  keep  him  shivering  with  fear 
and  cold  till  assistance  is  procured.  When 
his  master  is  in  question  his  courage  rises 
to  a  pitch  of  heroism.  Petrarch  had  a  dog 
that  snatched  a  nuked  sword  from  the  hand 
of  a  villain  who  attacked  him*  Some 
thieves  in  France  laid  one  night  a  leg  of 
mutton  on  the  road  to  detain  the  dug  of  a 
imveller,  whom,  when  he  had  got  some 
distance  from  his  protector,  iliey  robbed 
and  murdered.      The  dog  titm^adL  Ui>viv\\\« 
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rcpant  before  the  thieves  had  escaped,  and 
ongB;?ed  them  in  battle.  It  was  in  vain 
thot  they  fired  at  him.  He  continued  to 
fjf^ht  till  he  strangled  one  and  drove  the 
other  into  a  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
steadfastly  remnincd  till  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice relieved  him  of  his  prisoner  on  the 
following  day. 

A  long  train  of  anecdotes  attest  the  re- 
tentive memory  of  the  dog  for  the  assassin 
of  his  master,  and  the  vengeance  he  takes 
on  him.  The  first  is  that  related  by  Plu- 
tarch, in  which  king  Pyrrhus  made  his  army 
deOIe  before  a  dog,  who  for  three  days 
guarded  a  murdered  corpse  without  eating 
or  drinking,  and  who  seized  the  culprit  as 
he  passed  along.  The  most  notorious  is 
the  story  of  the  dog  of  Montargis,  who 
dragged  his  master's  friend  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried,  flew  on  the  assassin 
wherever  he  met  him,  and  finally  overcame 
him  in  a  single  combat  which  took  place 
by  the  orders  of  Louis  VIII.  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  who,  notwithstanding  that  his  van- 
ity and  superstition  have  often  seduced 
him  into  the  belief  of  absurdities,  «ppearM 
nevertheless  not  to  have  exaggerated  his 
impressions,  has  given  a  graphic  narrative 
of  an  incident  which  happened  to  himself. 
A  thief  one  night  broke  into  his  shop.  The 
dog  contended  with  the  culprit  though  he 
was  armed  with  a  sword,  and  next  running 
into  the  journeymen's  chamber  awoke  them 
by  drawing  ofT  the  bed-clothes  and  pullinpf 
them  nlternatelv  by  the  arm.  The  men, 
not  comprehending  the  cause  of  his  im- 
portunity, drove  him  from  the  room  and 
locked  the  door.  Nothing  daunted  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  overtaking  the 
thief,  who  had  retreated  into  the  street,  he 
held  him  by  the  clonk.  The  fellow  had  the 
Wit  to  cry  out  mati  c/og,  which  brought  the 
loiterers  to  his  assistance,  and  for  this  time 
he  escaped.  After  a  considerable  interval, 
as  Cellini  was  walking  in  one  of  the  squares 
of  Rome,  his  dog  flew  on  a  young  man,  and 
endeavored  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  in  spite 
of  the  sticks  and  swords  that  were  brought 
to  his  defence.  The  dog  wos  got  ofT  with 
great  difficulty,  and  the  man  was  retiring 
when  some  bundles  fell  from  under  hi> 
cloak,  in  one  of  which  Cellini  espied  a  little 
ring  of  his  own.  *  This  is  the  villain/  he  ex- 
claimed, *  that  broke  open  my  shop,  and  my 
dog  knows  him  again  y  and  he  once  more  let 
loo»e  the  animal — ^but  the  thief  lost  no  time 
in  imploring  mercy  and  confessing  his  crime. 

The  mo»t  mysterious  faculty*  of  the  dog, 
one  that  approaches  to  divination,  is  yet  to 
be  told.  A  dor  of  Henry  III.  of  i^rance 
wm  perfeoily  furiona  toward  the  regicide 
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Clement  as  he  advanced  to  the  audience  in 
which  he  slew  his  sovereign,  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  retained  in  an  adjoining  room. 
The  mere  Hastiness  of  the  monk  may  have 
excited  the  bile  of  the  dog.  But  there  is 
an  equally  celebrated  case  in  which  an 
English  mastiff,  who  had  never  attracted 
the  regards  of  his  master,  followed  him  one 
night  to  bed,  and,  thou|;h  repeatedly  repuls* 
ed,  could  not  be  quieted  till  he  got  per- 
mission to  remain.  That  same  night  an 
Italian  valet  entered  his  master's  room  with 
a  design  to  murder  him,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  faithful  sentinel  pinning  him 
to  the  ground.  The  solution  must  be  look- 
ed for  either  in  the  minute  observation  of 
the  dog,  which  leads  him  to  notice  circum- 
stances that  escape  our  eyes,  or  else  in  a 
conjecture  adopted  by  M.  Blaze,  that  the 
emotion  of  a  man  who  meditates  a  crime 
produces  a  peculiar  odour  from  his  body. 

The  best  specimen  of  a  trusty  guardian, 
that  still  continues  in  common  use,  is  the 
dog  of  the  carrier.  They  are  of  no  par- 
ticular breed,  but  all  remarkable  for  the 
sternness  with  which  they  defend  property 
intrusted  to  their  care.  One  that  was  told 
by  a  sweep  to  lie  on  his  soot-bag  till  his  re- 
turn, suffered  a  brutal  carter  to  drive  over 
him  rather  than  stir  an  instant  from  his 
post.  In  France  the  wa^^oner  trusts  the 
reins  to  his  dog  while  he  loiters  behind  in 
the  cabaret,  and  horses  and  goods  are  never 
more  secure  than  under  his  sagacious  su- 
perintendence. 

The  dog  who  prevents  your  property 
from  being  stolen  will  sometimes  recover 
it  when  it  is  lost.  A  lady  in  Bath  found 
her  road  blockaded  by  a  strange  mastiff, 
who  compelled  her  to  retrace  her  steps, 
and  brought  her  to  the  spot  where  she  had 
dropped  a  shawl,  which  he  no  sooner  saw 
in  her  possession  than  he  ;:alloped  away. 
A  boy  who  let  fall  some  cakes  from  a  bas- 
ket found,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  gathered  up  by  hia 
dop,  who  deposited  them  untasted,  and  then 
set  off  to  fetch  the  remainder.  Mr.  Bell, 
in  his  *•  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,* 
mentions  that  a  friend  of  his  own  dropped 
a  louis-ifor  one  morning  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  going  out.  On  returning  late  at 
night  he  w*as  told  by  his  servant  that  the 
dog  had  fallen  sick,  and  refused  to  eat ; 
*  and  what,*  says  Mr.  Bell,  *'  appeared  very 
strange,  she  would  not  suffer  him  to  take 
her  food  away  from  before  her,  but  had 
been  lying  with  her  nose  close  to  the  vessel, 
without  attempting  to  touch  it.  On  my 
friend^s  entering  the  room,  she  insuntiy 
jumped  upon  him,  laid  the  money  at  hit 
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ftrt,  tfiil  beg«in  to  devour  her  victualii  witii 
ISrpnl  varHciiy.^  An  aflecling  story  lias^ 
frequently  teen  told  of  a  dog  wbo  perse- 
?rrf  d  ill  taping  upon  the  liorse  of  a  Irnvel- 
If  r  in  call  his  attentiun  to  his  money,  which 
he  had  left  on  a  bank  where  he  halted  to 
f^nXt  [its  master,  tnnagining  he  was  mad. 
ftliat  ihe  poor  atirmal,  wbo  retired  to  die 
poo  ihe  purse.  Some  dogs  possess  a  f^in- 
iilar  knack  of  hunting  out  any  ihiog  that 
recently  been  in  the  possession  ol 
dieir  tnasiers.  There  is  one  ludicrous  an- 
ecdote of  this  faculty  which  we  fear  is  too 
good  to  he  true.  A  gentleman  made  a  bet 
tJiat  his  dog  would  identify  a  frank  that  he 
tItreiT  down  npon  the  Boulevards  at  Paris. 
Before  the  dog  bad  d^^^covered  the  mo- 
qey  «  passenger  picked  it  up.  Pres- 
"^  »tly  the  dog  caught  the  scent,  follow- 
the  stranger  to  his  hotel,  remained 
filh  him  nil  day,  and  attended  him  to  bed, 
^  the  great  delight  of  his  newly  constitute 
1  matter,  who  wus  extremely  fiailered  by 
lii  madden  attachment.  But  the  moment 
iht  gentleman  puKed  off  his  small-cloihei^, 
lA  the  pocket  of  which  he  had  plticed  the 
Tra&c,  ihe  dog  barked  at  the  door  as  if  de- 
firons  to  go  out.  The  door  was  opened 
the  dog  caught  the  breeches,  and  rushed 
tway  to  his  rightful  master.  Shortly  af- 
lerwards  nrrived,  all  de.Hhabillc^  the  owner 
of  the  breechep,  trembling  for  a  purse  of 
i>Jd  that  lay  in  the  same  porket  with  the 
Brtant  franc.  The  dog  is  not  always 
the  side  of  the  aggressed.  There  is 
ail  weapon  of  defence  which  cannot  be  con- 
rmcfj  into  A  weapon  of  attack,  and  so  it  is 
irith  an  animal  that  can  be  formed  lo  any 
king  al  the  pleasure  of  his  master.  High- 
Hjnien  have  accordingly  taught  them  to 
fill  ihcm  ID  their  violence,  and  pickpockets 
to  fitrh  from  counters,  and  seize  reticules 
CO  ibe  streets. 

With  the  old  writers  none  of  the  canine 
bniiy  appears  to  have  excited  more  aston- 
ilkiDettt  than  the  dog  of  the  blind  beujrar. 
tWy  ilw«U  upon  his  sagacity  with  peculiar 
foftdisea^^  and  ha^^e  described  him  so  well 
tliat  wc  s\\\\  allow  them  to  speak  in  ibeir 
(Mm  words.  Here  is  what  old  Montaigne 
arbo  bad  bit  eyes  open  for  every  thing  sin- 
|«br,  aaya  on  the  subject : — 

*1  Ain  struck  with  adaiirnitonat  the  perform- 
iiirh  in  ncv«-rth('lees  very  common,  ol 
ilfsthat  Ifrnd  Minil  beggars  in  the  courtlryT 
tciiiCM.  I  have  tsikcn  notice  how  ihey  have 
M  Cfrtnin  doors  where  they  ure  wont  (o 

howr  \\v'\   ' avoided  the  en- 

Conches  ,    even  m  casee 

'  '^'^  '*  '  I  i  ,  ut  mom  to  pass ; 

f  1,  by  the  trench  of  a  wutlt'd 

•b^_      ,   ,       I  nntl  even  path  to  tuke  u 

«onpe«  odJj  10  keep  their  roaster*  farther  from 
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the  ditch.  How  could  a  man  have  made  thia 
dog  unilcrstanrl  that  it  was  his  office  lo  look  to 
his  master's  safety  only,  and  despjpe  his  own 
ronvenienry  to  serve  hiui?  And  how  did  he  ac- 
quire the  knowledge,  except  by  a  proct'BS  of 
reasoning,  when  the  paiii  w^as  broad  enough  for 
himscif,  that  H  was  not  so  tor  the  blind  man?' 

A  passage  from  an  old  Spanish  author  of 
the  seventeenth  ccnlury,  translated  with 
curious  felicity  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his 
delightful  *  Dialogues  on  [nstinct,*  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  beggars*  dogs  at  Home  : — 

*  The  hlind  man's  dog,*  says  he,  *  will  take 
him  to  the  places  where  he  may  best  hope  to 
get  his  alrjjfl,  and  bring  him  thither  through  the 
crowd  by  tlic  shortest  way  and  the  safeFi ;  nay, 
he  will  take  him  out  of  the  city  some  miles  lo 
the  great  church  of  St.  Pawl  as  you  go  lo  Oslia, 
When  in  the  town  he  eomoth  lo  a  place  where 
several  ways  meet,  and  with  the  sharpneers  of 
ear  that  the  blind  have,  guided  by  some  sound 
of  a  fountain,  he  giv^es  (he  string  a  jerk  hy  eiiher 
hand,  etniighiway  will  (he  poor  dog  turn  and 
j^uide  him  to  the  very  church  where  he  knows 
his  master  wouhl  beg.  In  the  street,  too,  know* 
eth  he  the  charifably  disposed  hou>>es  that  be 
therein,  and  will  lend  thither  ihe  beggar-man, 
who,  Ktopfiing  at  one,  sailh  his  paier-nosUT  ; 
then  down  lieth  the  dog  till  hehenr  the  last  wori! 
of  the  bca^lsmani  when  straight  he  rii*eth  and 
away  lo  another  hou^e,  1  have  seen  myself 
wilh  greiit  joy,  mingled  with  admiration,  when 
a  piece  of  money  wsis  llirovvn  down  from  some 
window,  he  wouh<  run  and  fjick  it  up  ami  fetch 
it  lo  the  master's  hat;  nor,  when  bread  is  flung 
down,  vvitl  he  touch  it,  be  he  ever  so  himgry^ 
hut  bring  it  to  his  master,  and  wail  till  he  may 
have  his  share  given  him.* 

We  may  add,  that  when  the  dog  observes 
a  funeral  or  any  other  assembly  in  a  neigh- 
boring street,  which  is  likely  to  conduce  lo 
the  profit  of  bis  master,  he  turns  aside  from 
his  accustomed  route  to  join  the  throng. 
j\L  Blaze  saw  ihe  dog  of  a  beggar  who  hi\d 
lately  died  carrying  on  the  trade  for  his 
own  subsislerrce.  He  put  a  penny  into  his 
lim,  and  the  dog  went  straight  to  a  baker'a 
shop,  and  purchased  a  roll. 

Edwin  Land  seer  happily  called  the  New- 
founilland  dog  *a  Dislingui*ibed  Member 
of  the  Humane  S<iciety  ;'  and  he  has  ricbl}'' 
earned  the  tribute  that  has  been  paid  him 
by  that  Imppy  genius.  His  element  )s 
water,  and  his  businef's  to  rescue  those 
who  are  not  at  home  in  it  as  himself.  This 
propensity  of  his  nature  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  a  laughable  excess.  There  was  a 
'!Vewfoundlftnder  al  Paris  that  would  not 
even  suffer  that  any  one  should  bathe.  He 
promenaded  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
plunged  in  after  the  swimmers,  and  encum- 
bered them  with  his  help.  While  he  was 
illowed  lo  go  at  large  no  one  could  enjoy 
the  1  u  X  u  ry  of  a  baih  w  vV\;\ou\.  Vi^xw^  \ot c;\\>% 
hurried  back  to  \au4.    Hcnc^  V\^  q^^vom^ 
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zeal  requires  no  stimulus  when  the  dan^r 
is  real.  Nor  is  it  a  mechanical  impulse. 
There  have  heen  instances  in  which  he  has 
summoned  assistance  when  he  has  heen  in- 
sufficient hy  himself,  or  when  no  one  was  at 
hand  to  recover  the  object  of  his  care.  He 
counts  his  own  life  for  noihing  in  his  gen- 
erous eflbrts.  He  will  make  an  attempt  to 
carry  a  rope  from  a  sinking  vessel  to  the 
shore,  though  the  sea  rages  to  a  degree 
that  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  stem 
the  tide. 

There  is  no  sacrifice  of  which  a  do?  is 
not  capable  on  behalf  of  his  master.  The 
dread  of  fire  is  overwhelming  with  animals, 
and  yet  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he  has 
been  found  occasionally  to  brave  the 
flames.  At  Libourne,  in  France,  in  1835, 
one  of  the  townsmen  gave  an  old  suit  of 
clothes  to  dress  up  an  effigy.  His  dog 
happened  to  be  by  when  it  was  burnt,  and 
taking  it  for  his  master,  he  jumped  upon 
the  fire  again  and  again  to  tear  it  away, 
biting  those  who  attempted  to  retain  him, 
and  would  have  been  burnt  to  death  unless 
his  master  had  appeared. 

Few  incidents  of  the  Odyssey  have  been 
more  admired  than  the  knowledge  of  Ulys- 
ses by  his  faithful  Argus,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years.  Homer  describes  the  recog- 
nition as  instantaneous.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  nicer  discrimination,  according  to  our 
observation,  in  relating  the  reception  of 
Morton  by  his  spaniel,  represents  it  as 
gradual.  The  animal  commences  by  bark- 
ing as  at  a  stranger,  and  it  is  only  when  re- 
covered from  his  first  surprise,  and  after 
much  snuffing  and  examination,  that  he  be- 
gins a  course  of  capering  and  jumping, 
out  in  truth  wherever  Sir  Walter  has 
touched  upon  the  dog,  he  has  depicted  him 
with  a  fidelity  that  naturalists  might  envy. 
We  hardly  ftrel  as  if  passing  from  fiction 
to  fact  in  tellino'  an  anecdote  recorded  by 
Tallemant  des  Reaux.  A  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance  ivho  came  from  Poitou  to  settle 
in  Paris,  left  a  spaniel  behind  her.  Ten 
years  afterwards  she  sent  some  clothes, 
packed  by  herself,  to  the  person  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  dog.  The  little  creature 
no  sooner  smelt  them,  than  he  gambolled 
around  them,  and  showed  every  mark  of 
excessive  joy. 

Devoted  to  his  master  in  life,  the  dog 
mourns  him  in  death.  There  are  few  fields 
of  battle  which  do  not  present  him  watch- 
ing and  mourning  by  the  side  of  a  master 
that  has  fallen  in  the  fight.  Wordsworth 
has  consecrated  a  poem  to  the  fidelity  of 
the   animal  who  was  found  whining  over 

*  ahaleton  of  a  traveller  who  had  per- 
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ished  in  the  mountains  of  Cumberland 
three  months  before  : — 

*  How  nuurUhed  there  through  inch  long  time 
He  knowi,  who  gave  that  love  sublime  ; 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling  great 
Above  all  human  estimate.* 

Still  more  afiecting  is  the  fate  of  a  dog  re- 
lated  by  Daniel  in  his  ^  Rural  Sports.'  He 
belonged  to  a  magistrate  who  was  thrown 
into  prison  during  the  French  Revolution. 
Denied  admittance  to  the  dungeon,  he 
waited  day  after  day  at  the  prison  gate  till 
he  won  upon  the  aflfections  of  the  jailer. 
Put  out  every  night,  be  returned  every 
morning.  He  attended  his  muster  through 
the  sad  scenes  of  his  trial  and  death,  and 
accompanied  him  to  his  burial-place.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  he  refused  to  cat, 
and  began  to  dig  up  the  earth  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  being  he  loved.  His 
strength  declined  as  he  approached  the 
body,  he  shrieked  in  his  exertions  to  com- 
plete his  task,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of 
hisH^oovulsive  efforts. 

Such  examples  are  of  course  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  just  as  it  is  rare  with 
ourselves  that  any  one  dies  of  a  broken 
heart.  But  the  love  which  one  friend  or 
relative  entertains  towards  another,  the 
dog  universally,  and  with  greater  constan- 
cy, exhibits  to  men  of  every  degree  who 
will  only  treat  him  with  moderate  kind- 
ness. ^  There  were  particular  people  he 
could  not  abide,'  says  Christopher  North  of 
one  of  his  favorites,  ^  nor  at  their  hands 
would  he  have  accepted  a  roasted  potato 
from  the  dripping-pan.'  But  these  antipa- 
thies are  the  result  of  that  singular  instinct 
by  which  he  divines,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
whether  a  person  is  the  friend  or  enemy  of 
his  species.  If  he  growls  at  the  one,  he 
fawns  upon  the  other,  and  it  is  truly  won* 
derful  to  see  with  what  readiness  and  just- 
ice he  exercises  his  judgment.  Bewick 
relates  that  a  Newfoundland  dog  came  to 
shore  from  a  ship  that  was  wrecked  oflT 
Y'armouth  in  1789,  with  the  pocket-book  of 
the  captain,  and  after  resisting  the  attempt 
of  a  number  of  people  to  take  it  from  his 
mouth  he  deposited  it  in  the  breast  of  an 
individual  in  the  crowd  whose  face  inspired 
his  confidence.  Whenever  the  dog  departs 
from  his  amiable  deportment,  it  is  the  fault 
of  man,  and  not  of  his  creature.  How 
often  it  has  been  repeated  that  the  grey- 
hound is  mistrustful,  capricious,  incapable 
of  attachment,  and  e%'en  dangerous,  for 
every  one  of  which  qualities  he  is  solely 
indebted  to  his  mode  of  existence  when 
kepi  for  sport.  Fairly  domesticate  him, 
we  speak  from  experience,  and  he  is  all  in- 
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isence,  londness,  nnd  impertur 
pooa  humor.  Charles  L  said  of  him  irtily 
tbnt  he  had  the  atfection  of  the  spaniel 
wirhout  I  he  fawning.  The  dog  places  all 
his  happiness  in  gratifying  his  master 
L'cnvper  celebrated  »n  verse  the  net  cif  a 
tpaniel  wIjo  jiimped  into  the  water,  and 
plucked  fur  htm  a  Hly  that  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  reach  with  his  stick.  It  if  an  epi- 
tome of  the  spirit  which  animates  ihe 
whttte  canine  race,  though  it  is  not  every 
dog  that  displays  such  discernment.  The 
etger  watchfulness  of  the  dog  to  learn  the 
ill  of  man  enables  him  nevcrlheless  lo 
fform  the  most  delicate  duties.  The 
oy  soldiers  of  India,  apprehensive  lest 
defiling  shadow  should  pass  over  their 
food,  are  said  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
10  iriist  lo  the  common  cur  to  keep  off 
tntroders.  He  has  so  well  learnt  his  tesson 
that  he  drives  away  birds  by  springing  in 
the  air,  and  takes  especial  care  that  his 
©wfi  pJaadow  does  not  cross  the  vessels.  A 
targe  part  of  the  intelligence  of  the  dog 
ovea  its  development  lo  this  desire  to 
please-  He  i«  ior  ever  waiting  on  our 
mofdft  and  our  gestures,  on  our  movements 
tad  instructions,  till  he  acquires  something 
of  human  supremacy* 

Much  has  been  written  to  demonstrate 
that  he  can  even  attain  to  the  comprehen- 
iion  of  the  ordinary  conversation  between 
aiJin  and  m^n.  Gall  declares  that  he  had 
often  spoken  purposely  of  objects  which 
might  interest  his  dog,  taking  care  not  to 
lentioo  his  name,  or  make  any  intonation 
gesture  which  might  awaken  bis  atten- 
n,  and  ihat  he  si  ill  showed  by  his  be- 
Itaiior  that  be  understood  what  was  aaid. 
Lord  Brougham  says  that  a  most  nccnrate 
ind  literal  person  gave  him  an  account,  of 
i»hjch  the  substance  was,  that  his  shooi- 
iag-dogs  dii^covered  by  what  they  heard 
tJinl  he  inleucjed  to  go  into  Nottingham- 
jbire  on  the  following  day.  A  motlier 
ed  her  hoy  lo  fetch  his  sister's  clotlies, 
efuiing  peevishly,  she  sail 
,  *  Oh,  Mungo  will  fetch  th 
ib^  dog  immediately  executed  the  com- 
ia«ioD.  We  agree  with  Lord  Brougham 
^ibBl  theiie  instances  of  presumed  inierpre- 
tation  of  our  language  are  probably  due  to 
tbe  microacopic  eye  of  the  dog  for  what 
^ifc»  around  him,  though^  as  he  ji^f^tly 
irn»ark«,  tl)is  only  illustrates  the  more  hou 
irelt  animals  ean  profit  by  experience,  and 
draw  correct  inferences  from  things  ob- 
stfTed  by  them.  Where  the  words  are  ad- 
dtr»sed  immediately  to  himself^  it  is  not 
di^uU  to  determine  that  he  collects  their 
puqiort   ehber  from   the   inlroduclion   of 


ad  oti  hiti  refusing  peevishly,  she  said»  to 
reproach  him,  *  Oh,  Alungo  will  fetch  them 


some  wrK.iearnt  phrases,  or  from  the  tone 
and  action  which  accompanies  them.  To 
cake  an  example  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears to  support  the  higher  view  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  dog.  M.  Blaze  having 
one  day  lost  his  road,  a  peasani  offered  bim 
his  dog  to  escort  him  to  a  certain  houset 
'Take  the  gentleman,^  he  said,  turning  to 
the  animal,  *  to  such  a  place,  but  don't  go 
in,  mind  you,  and  come  back  directly,'^ — 
then  to  M.  Blaze,  *I  tell  him  not  to  go  in, 
because  he  would  fight  with  the  other 
dogs.'  The  dog  did  as  he  was  bid,  con- 
ducted M.  BJaze  to  the  house,  and  returned 
to  his  master*  Here  it  was  clear  that  the 
house  lo  which  he  was  sent  was  a  familiar 
word  like  his  own  name,  and  equally  clear 
that  he  had  been  often  scolded  for  venturing 
within  its  precincts,  and  embroiling  him- 
self with  bis  kindred,  so  that  he  would 
readily  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
hibition from  the  monitory  voice  with 
which  it  was  uttered.  It  was  certainly  a 
beautiful  dis^play  of  docility;  but  as  re- 
gards the  capacity  of  the  dog  to  catch  the 
meaning  of  words,  it  proves  nothing  more 
than  thai  he  aiioches  ideas  to  a  few  custom- 
ary well-defined  and  expressive  sounds* 
He  would  seem,  however,  lo  have  an  accu- 
rate sense  of  the  lapse  of  time.  That  he 
diiitinguishes  Sunday  is  nothing.  Every 
thing  wears  such  a  different  aspect  thai  he 
might  identify  it  at  a  glance.  But  he  is 
also  conscious  of  the  recurrence  of  any 
other  dny  of  the  week.  A  dog  thai  belongs 
to  the  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  runs 
away  on  the  Saturday  nig  hi,  and  remains 
from  home  tiff  Ihe  Monday  morning,  in 
order  lo  escape  being  chained  on  iheSuuday. 
Somhey  says  in  his  *Omniana,'  that  he 
knew  of  a  dog  w  hich  j^rew  up  with  a  Calho- 
He, and  was  sold  ton  Protesiant,  that  would 
never  eat  on  a  Friday.  His  grandfather 
had  one  which  every  Saturday  (the  killing- 
day  of  the  week)  went  a  couple  of  miles  to 
pick  up  offol  at  the  buieher^b  fhop.  A  bull- 
dog mentioned  by  M,  Blaze,  wlio  was  ac- 
customed to  go  on  the  sai»*e  errand,  kepi 
lo  the  propitious  hour  as  ivell  as  the  day* 
This  dog  was  always  present  at  family 
prayers,  and  when  the  last  Pater  was  com- 
meuced  he  got  up  and  stood  at  the  door, 
that  he  might  be  ready  lo  go  out  the  in- 
j4tanl  it  was  opened.  We  suspect  ihal  he 
was  instructed  here  by  a  slight  movement 
in  the  circle,  or  by  a  variation  in  the  pitch 
of  reading,  and  nol»  as  M.  Blaze  infers,  by 
his  ability  lo  count  the  number  of  Paters* 
1  he  dog  also  recognizes  colors.  Prison- 
eis  have  written  tetters,  according  to  M. 
Blaze,  on  yellow,  red,  or  blue  paper,  and 
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sent  them  by  their  dogs,  who  knew  by  the 
tint  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is 
certain  that  the  dog  with  a  little  training 
makes  an  excellent  messenger.  Mr.  Kirby 
mentions  in  his  Bridgewater  treatise  that 
one  that  was  accustomed  to  carry  packets 
to  a  house,  went  to  the  kitchen  to  be  fed 
when  he  had  deposited  his  charge,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  done,  appeared  barking  at 
tUb  parlor  window,  to  give  notice  that  he 
was  ready  to  return.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  knock  at  the  door,  or  ring  the 
bell.  The  Spanish  writer  quoted  by  Lord 
Brougham,  says  that  a  friend  was  wont 
when  he  called  to  leave  his  mastiff  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  the  animal,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  master,  pulled  the  bell  in  order 
to  get  in.  The  dog  of  a  shop-keeper,  who 
ran  in  and  out  of  the  street-door  during  the 
week,  had  always  recourse  to  the  knocker 
on  Sunday  when  it  was  shut.  Priscilla 
Wakefield,  who  tells  this  anecdote,  adds 
two  or  three  more  of  the  same  nature.  M. 
Blaze  knew  a  dog  whose  habit  was,  not  to 
ring  the  bell,  but  to  answer  it.  He  regu- 
larly followed  the  servant  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  door,  and  the  visitor  from  the  door 
to  the  parlor.  In  his  old  age,  becoming 
too  deaf  to  hear  the  sound,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  where  he  could  see  the  bell,  that 
by  watching  its  motion  he  might  continue 
to  know  when  any  body  called. 

The  dog  possesses  the,  to  us,  incompre- 
hensible instinct — in  common,  however, 
with  other,  animals — of  finding  his  way  by 
a  road  that  he  has  never  traversed.  Mr. 
Blain  tells  of  a  dog  that  was  sent  by  set^ 
from  London  to  Scotland,  and  escaped  back 
to  the  metropolis  by  land.  Boisrot  de  La- 
cour,  a  French  writer  on  the  chase^  took  a 
terrier  from  Rochefort  to  Paris,  and  though 
the  dog  made  the  journey  in  a  carriage,  and 
slept  all  the  way,  he  returned  when  he  was 
liberated  to  his  former  master.  Once  again 
he  borrowed  a  hound  of  a  brother  sports- 
man, who  resided  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  the  next  day,  when  he  was  let  out 
to  hunt,  he  slipped  away  and  ran  oflThome, 
not,  as  was  discovered,  by  the  road  he  had 
been  brought,  but  in  a  straight  line  across 
flood  and  field.  M.  Blaze  calls  this  instinct 
a  sixth  sense,  of  which  we  can  frame  no 
sort  of  idea.  *  Experience,  however,'  he 
continues,  'demonstrates  that  it  exists. 
The  camel  conducts  his  master  three  hun- 
dred leagues  through  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  where  there  is  no  track  to  guide 
him.  The  pigeon  carries  letters  through 
the  pathless  air.  The  birds  of  passage  born 
in  Europe  emigrate  to  India  ;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  travel  ordinarily  without  their  | 
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parents  who  hare  made  the  voyage  before. 
The  horse  finds  his  road  across  the  snow ; 
and  probably  all  animals  have  the  same 
faculty.'  On  the  other  hand,  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance,  related  by  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the 
French  Institute,  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  intelligence.  The  dog  in 
question  was  the  property  of  a  shoe-black 
at  Paris,  whose  trade  he  sustained  by  dip- 
ping his  paws  into  the  mud  and  soilinar  the 
shoes  of  the  first  person  that  passed  along. 
If  the  pedestrian  continued  his  progress,  he 
dirtied  the  next ;  if  he  stopped  to  have  the 
mischief  repaired,  he  remained  quiet  till  his 
master  was  at  leisure  for  a  fresh  customer, 
and  then  the  game  recommenced.  He  was 
purchased  by  an  Englishman,  enchanted 
with  his  cleverness,  and  taken  to  London. 
He  contrived  to  escape,  went  to  the  inn 
where  the  coach  that  brought  him  put  up, 
followed  it  back  to  Dover,  and,  after  cross- 
ing in  a  packet-boat  to  Calais,  again  placed 
himself  in  the  wake  of  a  carriage,  which 
pioneered  him  to  Paris.  One  habit  of  dogs, 
that  of  deserting  a  town  an  hour  or  two 
before  an  earthquake,  which  is  frequently 
ascribed  to  some  strange  and  unaccount- 
able instinct,  depends  simply  on  their  every- 
day perceptions.  The  rumbling  sound 
strikes  their  quick  ears  before  it  is  heard 
by  any  one  else,  and  scares  them  away.  In 
our  observation  of  the  dog  we  seldom  at- 
tach sufiicient  importance  to  the  fineness 
of  his  senses.  They  are  so  acute  that  a 
sleeping  dog  knows  whether  he  is  touched 
by  his  master  or  a  stranger,  remaining  quiet 
in  the  first  case,  and  growling  in  the  last. 

Another  feature  of  the  dog,  which  is 
really  singular,  is  the  exceeding  strength  of 
his  hereditary  instincts.  We  will  not  build 
on  the  assertion  that  the  progeny  of  the 
dogs  trained  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro  to  de- 
stroy the  Indians,  attocked  the  savages  with 
the  same  fury  as  their  parents  before  them, 
because  we  think  that  the  occurrence  is  not 
properly  authenticated:  nor  do  we  attach 
any  weight  to  the  circumstance,  recorded 
by  White,  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,'  of  the  pups  of  the  Chinese  dogs  that 
were  taken  from  teat  showing  a  dislike  to 
animal  food,  because  the  vegetable  diet  of 
the  mother  must  have  aflfected  her  milk,  and 
might  very  well  have  formed  the  taste  of 
her  offspring.  But  we  confine  ourselves  to 
notorious  and  indisputable  facts,  such  as 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  pointer,  which 
are  entirely  artificial,  have  become  nearly 
innate  in  a  succession  of  generations ;  or  as 
that  the  produce  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  who 
18  in  active  aervice,  instinctively  keeps  the 
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0cicl(s,  %vht]e,  if  his  father  or  grandfather 
bttvc  been  ink  en  nway  from  their  natural 
occiipotiont  he  will  have  lost  the  art,  and 
be  di(Hciilt  to  tench. 

*l  ttsceruiif**^'!  ^  '-'vs  Mr.  Knight,  who  iirvesti- 
gnied  thiri  r  a  long  eerica  of  yearp^ 

*ih>ii  a  itn;     ,  ^    parenlH  hud  been  in  ihe 

h  hling  with  jjolecals,   will   inBtanily 

*l  mark  of  an^er  when  Uv  lirft  per- 

r-  trrcnt   of  that   nniniuL   though  the 

flt.  5  be  wholly  concealed  Irom  his  gight, 

A  ytiuiij^  HjninieU  broughl  up  with  Ihe  terrier, 
uluiwed  no  marks  of  emotion  ai  llie  scent  of  the 
polecat,  but  it  pursued  a  woodcock,  Ihe  first  lime 
H  tatv  one.  with  clamor  and  exidiHlion  ;  and  u 
)'  UT,  which  I  am  ciTtain  had   never 

»i  idge^  stood  trembting  with  anxiefy, 

ib.  t ;  r  r-  i.At'dt  and  itii  nuipcles  ri^fid,  when  fun- 
ducted  m\o  tin?  midfii  of'  a  covey  of  tliofie  hird«. 
\vi  .  ;i.  Ji  "fihese  do^»'8  are  mere  varielieB  of  ihe 
*u  ^T  and  to  Uiat  ppeciee  none  of  these 

h;:  I     ^nven  by  nulure.' 

Woodcocks  resort  in  frosty  weather  to 
•irmrofe  and  rills  that  remain  unfrozeni  and 
the  old  dopF,  who  can  always  tell  the  degree 
of  cold  which  induces  (hem  to  shift  their 
QHTters,  make,  on  such  occasions,  fur  the 

Iter.     Nut  only  did  Mr.  Knight  lind  that 

rtr  yonng  did  the  same  things  but  that  the 
ftfDount  of  their  skill  was  proportioned  to 
ibe  experience  of  their  parents  at  the  time 
of  their  birth.  The  hunting  dogs  of  Mexico 
*ti«e  behind^  and  never  in  front,  the  large 
deer  of  the  country,  who  would  oiherwitie 
)hTow  ihcjn  down  and  break  their  backs. 
Their  offspring  inherit  the  tactics  of  their 
fatliertf ;  v\bercas  all  other  dogs  commit  the 
error  of  facing  the  game,  and  are  killed  in 
canKec(iicnce.  A  pup  of  the  St.  Bernard's 
JtfKrd,  that  was  born  in  London,  look,  when 

utrr  came,  and  the  snow  was  on  ihp 
If «!  lo  tracing  footsteps  after  the  fahhion 
ine  ancestors,  which  he  had  nci^er 
,.  .„  the  previous  seasons.  The  dog 
mho  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand  of  the  sen*£<hore 
ta  protect  himself  from  the  rays  of  ii  burn- 
ing 9titi,  ivhile  his  companion,  instead  of 
initatitig  him,  lay  howling  with  pain,  was^ 
probibly  the  descendant  of  one  of  those 
CtDioe  colonics  who  burrow  in  the  grourid. 
}t  would  be  useless  to  comment  on  this 
Umiigc  propensity  :  hitherto  it  has  remain- 
ed at  inexpliciibte  as  it  is  certain.  If  more 
ttteolion  was  paid  to  it  in  practice,  it  might 
h€  posiible  to  bring  the  qualifies  of  the  dog 
la  a  deg:ree  <'f  perfection  hitherto  unknown. 

More  luafvelloiis  than  all,  in  the  eyes  of 
fttlgar,  are  the  tricks  ilmt  have  been 

pght  lo  <iog»  by  showmen.  Plutarch  saw 
■  doff  that  would  preiend  to  be  poisoned 


gradual  revivoh     IM.  Blaze  witnessed  the 

exhibition  of  some  dancing  dogs,  who  look 
a  citadel  by  ossouU  :  part  feigned  to  be 
vanquishers,  part  to  be  killed,  others  af-. 
feeied  to  be  wounded,  and  went  about 
limping*  They  have  been  brought  to  spell 
two  or  three  hundred  words,  to  perform  the 
three  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  to  play  at 
cards,  at  draughts,  and  nt  dominos  ;  and,  if 
one  (f  the  number  committed  a  misi^j^, 
the  others  corrected  him.  But,  however 
calctilafed  lo  raise  ignorant  wonder,  we 
take  no  pleasure  in  these  learned  feats, 
which  are  mere  mechanical  exercises,  inn- 
pressed  upon  liic  dog  with  infinite  labor  and 
cruelly ;  and  of  the  nieaning  of  which  lie 
knows  absolutely  nothing,  ^o  it  was  with 
the  dog  that  Leibnitz  heard  pronounce,  afier 
hts  master,  reluctantly  and  indistinctly, 
above  thirty  words.  Shortly  afler,  a  man 
at  Berlin  contrived  to  extort  a  species  of 
resemblance  to  double  thnt  nun»ber,  by  ex* 
citing  a  dug  to  growl,  and  then  working 
his  jaws.  It  cost  him  six  years  to  atiain 
this  idle  result.  '  I  love  belter,*  says  M* 
BInze,  *  the  natural  language  of  the  dog :  it 
is  a  thousand  limes  more  expressive  than 
the  mechanical  repelition  of  all  the  words 
in  the  dictionary.'  Assuredly,  it  could  not 
be  more  intelligible  if  he  was  gifted  wiih 
speech  ;  and  among  dogs  themselves  it  ap- 
pears to  enable  ibcm  to  communicate  past 
events  and  future  intentions.  A  dog  that 
has  been  bitten  by  one  larger  than  himself, 
has  been  repeatedly  seen  to  assemble  his 
friends,  who  have  gone  in  a  troop  to  punish 
the  ofrender. 

This  brings  us  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
inlcrcouTs^e  of  dogs  wiih  onennotlier,  wliich 
is  by  no  means  of  so  amiable  a  cast  as  that 
which  (hey  maintain  wiih  our^eUcs,  Their 
casual  greetings  are  often  of  an  angry,  and 
pcnerolly  of  a  mistrustful,  surly  nature. 
When  strange  dogs  have  once  quarrelled 
I  hey  can  never  meet  wllhoul  renewing  bos* 
lilittes«  M.  Blaze  avers  lb  at  he  hud  known 
the  enmity  of  a  dog  extend  lo  the  master 
of  111 8  opponent,  and  no  conciliation  could 
disarm  his  wrath,  They  long  retain  the 
remembrance  of  any  injury  infilcicd  on 
them  by  one  of  their  race.  Tallemant  de» 
Reaux  says  that  in  his  time  the  Bishop  of 
Vence  had  a  little  dog  tvho  barked  and 
pulled  his  cassock,  as  if  lo  demand  ven- 
geance, whenever  yny  one  pronounced  ihe 
name  of  a  mastiflT  that  had  bitten  him,  and 
he  continued  lo  do  this  two  years  after  the 
event.  When  the  manifest  superiority  is 
combined  with  good  nature,  the   dog  will 

eance. 
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scene  between  a  cor  and  a  shepherd^s  dog,  tellectual  powers;  bat  we  feel  assured  that 
in  which  the  former  had  bitten  a  sheep,  and  no  one  can  follow  the  dog  through  the  sev- 
the  Intter  to  piinibh  hinn  dragged  him  by  his  oral  phases  of  his  history,  and  not  acknow- 
ear  to  a  puddle,  where  he  kept  dabbling  ledge,  in  the  words  of  Gaston  Phccbus, 
him  in  the  mud.  On  another  occasion  the  which  M.  Blaze  has  taken  for  his  motto, 
Colonel  was  present  whefi  a  water-dog  *^  That  he  is  the  most  noble,  most  reason- 
showed  to  a  Htran^rcr  of  his  kind  a  perfect  able,  and  most  knowing  beast  that  God 
gcnerof<ity.  He  pfunged  unbidden  into  the  ever  made.''  And,  as  all  his  rare  endow- 
current  of  a  roaring  sluice  to  save  a  small  ments  have  been  dedicated  to  man,  there  is 
dk  maliciously  flung  in.  In  almost  every  no  animnl  in  creation  that  has  a  stronger 
case  dogs  contract  ail  exceeding  attachment  claim  upon  our  gratitude  and  love.  M. 
when  once  they  become  companions.  If  Blaze,  whose  aflfectionate  earnestness  for 
one  is  attacked  the  other  usually  rushes  to  the  welfare  of  the  dog  is  the  great  charm 
his  aid.  Though  extremely  jealous  of  their  of  his  book,  would  extend  his  care  beyond 
food,  even  appetite  has  been  known  to^ive  their  lives,  and  erect  monuments  to  their 
way  to  affection.  A  Newfoundland  dog  memory.  A  great  poet,  whose  feelings  are 
who  roamed  at  large  was  seen  more  than  always  warm  and  true,  has  supplied  the  an- 
once,  stiys  Sheppard,  in  his  ^Autumn  swer  in  a  tribute  to  a  dog  whose  death  he  la* 
Dream/  to  leap  the  gate  which  separated  the  mented,  and  whose  ^name"  he  *^ honored  :*^ 
yard  of  the  house  from  the  farm-yard,  and  "Lie  here,  without  a  record  of  thy  worth, 


carry  Inrge  bt^nes  that  had  been  given  him  to 
n  sporting  dog  who  was  tied  up  in  the  sta- 
ble. We  have  often  ourselves  obsetved  a 
greyhound  sufler  a  little  spaniel  who  lived 
with  him  to  take  away  his  food.     In  mo- 


Beneath  a  covering  of  the  common  earth  ! 

It  is  not  from  unwillingness  to  praise, 

Or  want  of  love,  that  here  no  stone  we  raise ; 

More  thou  deserv'st;  but  this  man  gives  to  roan. 

Brother  to  brother — this  is  all  we  can." 

But,  if  we  raise  no  stone,  the  epitaph  of 


ments  of  danger  they  sho^v   the  deepest  ,he  dog  has  been  written  in  many  splendid 

sympathy.     When  a  poor  creature  stuck  ^^,     j|^      j,  g,^^^  ^„  ^jj^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

fast  .nn  burrow,  h.s  companions  8pcnt  two  ,^^  ^^^         ^^.^^  ^^   ^^.^^  .^  ^^^   ^^ 

days  .n  d.gg.ng  h.m  out  with  their  feet.  ^^^^^    ,^  ,^,„j  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^. 

And  Wordsworth  commemorates  another  ,,«.,,, 

faithful   friend,  who  stood   moaning  with  ^^.J^^t,,^^^^^^ 

outstretched  paws  to  sec  a  felloiv-dog,  with  g^ieie  to  say  it,  man  has  not  in  general  the  no- 

whom  he  was  hunting,  lost  beneath  the  ice  hie  qualities  or  the  dog.    We  make  a  virtue  of 

upon  which  he  had  trusted  himself  in  pur-  gratitude,  which  is  nothing  but  a  duty;  this  vir- 

suit  of  n  hare.     No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  tue,  this  duly,  arc  inherent  in  tlie  dog.     Wc 

love  which  the  female  bears  to  her  young,  ^rand  ingratitude,  and  yet  all  men  are  ungrate- 

and  few  are  unacquainted  with  thai  marvel-  ^"'\  ^^  '^  ^  ^!^?  "^^'^^  conimences  in  the  cradle 


Linacqu 

lous  iind  afllccting  instance  of  it  quoted  by 
Addison  in  a  paper  of  the  *'  Spectator' : — 
*  A  person  who  was  well  skilled  in  dissec- 


and  grows  with  our  growth ;  and,  together  with 
selfishness,  liecomes  almost  always  the  grand 
mover  of  human  actions.  The  dog  knows  not 
the  word  virtue ;  that  which  we  dignify  by  this 


tions  opened  a  bitch,  and,  as  she  lay  in  the   title,  and  admire  as  a  rare  thing— and  very  rare 
most  exquisite  tortures,  offered  her  one  of  it  is   in   truth — constitutes    his  normal  stitte, 


Where  will  you  find  a  man  always  grateful, 
never  ungrateful— always    affectionnte,   never 


her  young  puppies,  which  she  immediately 

fell  a  licking,  and  for  the  lime  seemed  in-       ,-  ,       ~  u-      .u     c    -    *•       c    ir.'  .u 

.^^.M  I    ^r  ?'  ..  1  selfish- pushmglheahneffation  of  self  to  the  ut- 

sensible  of  her  own  pain  ;  on  the  removal  ^^.^  ,i  J^,  ofpossibiliiy;  without  gain,  devoted 

she  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it,  and  began  a  to  death,  without  ambition,  rendering   every 

wailing  sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  rather  to  service— in  short,  forgetful  of  injuries,  and  only 

proceed  from  the  loss  of  her  young  one  mind'ul  of  benefits  received?    Seek  him  not— it 

than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments.'   The  would  be  a  useless  task :  but  take  the  first  dog 

horrible  barbarity  of  the  experiment  almost  V^^  mect,and  from  the  moment  he  adopts  you  for 

overpowers  our  admiration  of  the  maternal  *'>  "^^"^«^'  P"  ^»"  ^"^  >'?^^'^  all  these  quali- 

l/^v»   ...  ,1  ...^  ki     k  .  .      »  .u  I.  ^'*^8.    He  will  love  you  without  calculation  en- 

love   and  ive  bl"«h  to  contrast  the  cruelty  ,^y       ^^^^  ,,^3  affections.    His  greatest  happi- 

of  the  man  with  the  mvmcible  affection  of  ness  will  be  to  be  near  you ;  and  should  you  be 

the  dog.  reduced  to  beg  your  bread,  not  only  will  he  aid 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  you  in  this  difficult   trade,  but  he  would   not 

sagacity  of  the  dog  on  particular  points,  it  abandon  vou  to  follow  even  a  king  into  his 

is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  possesses  fa-  P'^la<^e.    iTour  friends  will  quit  you  in  nuVfor- 

cuhie-  in  addition  to  those  which  we  or-  tvine-your  wife  perhaps  will  forget  her  plighted 

dmarily  call  instinct      We.  have  no  inten-  i^!);;  i^rcL^anTLT^^^^^^^^ 

lion  at  present  10  plunj^e  mio  the  thorny  depart  before  him  fonhe  great  voyage,  he  will 

nwcussion  of  the  precise  extent  of  his  in.  accompany  you  to  your  last  abode.' 
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lei 


rPlufC'*M  Unterredvn gen  itber  dte  Gtsetze. 
iPlatD^s  *La\vi=,'  Iran^lntcd  from  the 
5 reek  by  Schclthek,  wiih  ihe  Notes  of 
Salomon  VOgelin,  Zorich  professor.)  2 
iojs,  Zorich,  1842-3. 
fPMowif  Parmcmdes^  cum  quatuor  librts 
rj  norum  tt  commmfario  perpettio, 

Prodi  in  Parmenidem  ommenta- 
^nc  emendatinif  edieir    Cura  Godofr  : 
LBAUMJ.  (The  *  Parmenides*'  of  Plato, 
wtth  the  ComrncntBry  of  ProcluB*     Ed- 
Hrrl  Kx  n   StalluacmO  Li|>siffi.   1839-41. 
3.  :  r^s  introductions  to  (he  Dia- 

«V.j;«..,  ^y  i  ,aio.  Translated  from  the  Oer- 
iii«n  by  WiLLUM  DoesoN,  i\K  A.^  Fellow 
rof  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cam- 
fVjcJge.     1836, 

'  Tkt  Chuds  of  .'Aristophanes^  with  JN'b^cv, 
ly  C.  C.  Felton,  M*  a.,  Eliol  Professor 
b(  Gre^k  in  Htirvnrd  University.     Cam- 
^trit^^c*,  Massachtjscus,  U,  S,     1841. 

/'f  dcr  P/nfosopAie*     (History  of 
\}  i  iiyi    by    RiTTER.)      Haniburg* — 

I8CI»^1. 
lOTts^oti  Vdgelin's  edit  ion  of  the  ^Laws/ 
tlwugb  good  evidence  of  the  continued  zeal 
«f  modern  German  criticism,  has  little  itrnt 
imoiediateiy  concerns  us  in  rcsimiinij  our 
•fiklesi  on  I  he  Greek  Philosophy,  Vogc- 
_fift  argues  with  force  aud  ingenuity,  against 
ni  authority  on  llie  other  side,  for  tlic 
iiion  tbal  the  *  Laws 'was  written  by 
lo  m  bis  old  age,  and  that  ns  tlie  ^Kc- 
bUr  *  bad  described  an  ideal  stale,  his  ob- 
ject here  wns  to  set  forth  a  possible  one. 
Bo!  thtse  are  qtiestions  which  will  not  oc* 
eof  to  cit»  till  we  have  redeemed  tlie  promise 
wIlicK  w«s given  at  the  close  of  our  account 
of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,*  of  exhibiting 
\%o%e  |»a»sages  of  the  defence  of  Socrates 
lefori!  bia  judges,  and  those  incidents* of 
bis  bml  imprisonment  ond  death,  througli 
wycb  we  pass  to  the  ntost  correct  judg- 
aeat  of  tbe  rise  and  mission  of  his  greatest 
tritolmr*  And  when  these  have  been  shown, 
etbod  of  Plato  will  require  to  be  dealt 
in  monit  detail,  before  any  of  the  great 
irluiioos  of  his  pliilosophy  that  are  im- 
lird  in  ibe  *  Republic  '  and  the  *  Laws' 
Ctn  furm  a  part  of  onr  inquiry.  Plato  was 
ac»  ♦•■--•-'  vears  of  age  when  he  became 
Ih  t    Socrates  ;  at  the  time   of  his 

iMhtrr  !s  rxccntion  by  the  people  of  Athens 
ka  wan  in  bin  thirtieth  year  ;  he  was  more 
It  i  when  he  died* 

!  . '  ia  our  guide  to  what  pass- 

*  fVr^^pm  qmaritrl^  Rtviett^n  No.  60,  p,  331 
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ed  in  the  cotirt  wben  Socrates  was  told  to 
defend  himself,  and  to  the  labor  and  learn- 
ing of  Schleiermacher  it  is  chiefly  due  that 
we  can  in  that  character  so  confidently 
use  it*  In  the  admirable  work  which  is 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  papcr^  Schlei- 
ermacher has  shown,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  best  scholars  of  our  time,  that  the 
'Apology'  was,  in  all  probability,  as  truea 
copy  from  recollection  of  the  actual  de- 
fence of  Socrates,  as  the  practised  memory 
of  Plato,  and  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween a  written  speech  and  one  tjegligent- 
ly  delivered,  could  render  possible.  The 
great  scholar  has  founded  also,  on  the  same 
admirable  argument,  a  suggestion  of  great 
importance  intimately  connected  with  the 
view  which  has  been  taken  in  these  papers 
of  the  position  of  Socrates  in  regard  to 
general  philosophy.  That  Xenophon  bad 
neither  the  design  nor  the  capacity  lo  ex* 
hibit  that  position,  cither  in  respect  to  doc- 
trine or  method,  with  any  degree  of  com* 
pletcr*es«,  or  with  scientilic  accuracy,  must 
he  admitted  to  he  quite  clear  :  and  upon  this 
Schleiermacher  suggests  that — over  and 
above  what  Xenophon  has  described,  and 
not  in  the  least  interfering  with  his  practi- 
cal maxims  or  succes&tftil  strokes  of  char* 
acter,  but  indeed  strengthening  bolli — it  is 
very  possible  that  Socrates  may  yet  have 
been  actually  such  a  person  as  to  give  Pla- 
to a  right  and  an  inducement  to  portray  him 
as  he  stands  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues. 
With  this  clue  it  seems  lo  us  that  some 
germs  of  thoufjht  which  pass  for  little  in 
the  *  Memorabilia,'  taken  and  unfolded  in 
that  peculiar  spirit  and  method  which  the 
Dialogues  make  everywhere  apparent  and 
predominant  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates, 
would  not  seldom  expand  into  profound 
speculative  doctrines  :  which  would  thus 
appear  to  liavc  been  perhaps  too  hastily 
given  altogether  to  rlalo,  when  Plato's 
master  should  have  had  his  share  in  them. 
With  this  clue,  in  fact,  it  might  not  be  dif- 
ficult la  pierce  farther  than  has  yet  been 
thought  even  possible,  into  that  labyrinlh 
of  doubt  to  every  reader  of  the  Dialogues, 
as  to  how  much  of  their  Socrates  belongs 
to  Plato,  nnd  how  much  of  their  Plato  to 
Socrates.  The  suggestion  is  even  valuable 
for  the  light  it  would  throw  on  the  source 
of  the  exact  individuality  of  a  picture, 
which,  if  we  are  lo  consider  it  a  mere  work 
of  fiction,  we  nm^t  consider  Plato  in  almost 
equal  rank  with  the  greatest  master  of  tho 
dramatic  art. 

The  exact  words  of  Schleiermacher  may 
be  cjijoted.  Having  shown  that  the  *  Apol- 
ogy*   roust    be   taken   as  the    dttC^iwvL^   ii\. 
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Socrates,  reported  by  Plato,  he  proceeds 
thus: 

"  For  Socrates  here  speaks  exactly  as  Plato 
makes  liim  epeak,  and  as  we.  according  lo  all 
that  remains  to  \is,  ciinnol  say  thai  any  other  of 
hia  pupils  did  make  him  speitk.  And  bo  litlle 
does  this  eimilarily  admit  oi'  doubt,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  an  observalion  ol'  ?ome  importance 
may  be  founded  upon  it  1  raean^  wliether  cer- 
t^  pecuhaiitieB  in  the  Platonic  cJialogue— par 
ticularly  ihc  ficlittous  questions  and  answers  in- 
troduced into  one  pro posi lion,  and  the  accumu- 
lation and  comprehension  under  some  other  ol 
several  particular  propositions  in  common,  often 
much  too  enlarged  for  this  subordinate  passage ; 
together  witli  the  inierruplione  almost  unavoida- 
biy  ensuing  in  the  construction  of  the  period  ae 
begun — whether  ihete,  as  we  find  iliem  here  so 
very  prevalcnL,  are  not  properly  lo  be  referred  to 
Socrates.  They  appear  in  Pfato  most  in  those 
places  in  which' he  \9  particularly  Socralic;  bul 
they  are  most  frequent,  and  leaBt  clear  of  their 
accompanying  negligence*,  in  this  dialogue  and 
the  Ibliowing  one  [The  'Crito :'  like  the  *  Apolo- 
gy,'  a  report  of  an  iacideat  in  the  actual  hie  of 
Socrales].  And  from  Ihcec  conFideratiotie  taken 
together,  a  manire»t  probability  arisee  thai  these 
forroa  of  speech  were  originally  copied  at>er  So- 
cratee,  and  consequently  are  connected  witli  ihe 
mimic  arts  of  Plato,  who  endeavored  lo  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  imitate  tJje  language  also  of  those 
whoai  he  introduccBt  i(  they  had  pcuharitiefi 
otherwise  which  juatified  him  in  go  doing.  And 
"whoever  tries  tliis  observation  by  the  different 
workfi  of  Plato,  wdl  find  it  very  much  confirmed 
by  ihem.  And  that  other  Socraticians  did  nor 
attempt  euch  an  jmitalion  m  accounted  forj  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  circumstance  that  no  little 
an  was  required  to  bend,  to  a  certain  degree, 
these  peculiarities  of  a  negligent  colloquial  style 
to  the  laws  of  writien  language,  and  to  blend 
f  hem  with  the  regulated  beauty  of  expression  j 
and  on  the  others  I  hat  nmre  courage  was  requir- 
ed  to  meet  a  certain  share  of  censure  from  smait 
crilics  than  Xenophoa  perhaps  poseeseed," 

Leaving  ihe  whole  question  to  those  who 
have  leisure  to  pursue  it,  (and  its  interest 
will  repay  the  nicest  consideraliony)  we 
open  the  *  Apology'  of  Plato  for  those  pas- 
jjiages  which  we  have  promised  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader.  The  opening  sentences 
bore  reference  to  a  circumstance  already 
known  in  the  court :  that  the  great  orator 
Lysias,*  on  ordinary  occasions  strongly  op- 

♦  Lxsias  was  the  great  leader  of  the  art  which,  ii» 

th©  '  Clouda/  Strepsiades  ii  io  ait^tous  ihai  his  son 

should  acquire  to  bclp  him  get  rid  of  hia  debu  :  aa 

arc  from  which  old  worlds  cannot  free  tbems^lv^s, 

and  which  new  worlds  arc  quick  to  seize  :  as  the 

reader  will    perceiva   from  sorrowful  allusiubs  of 

ProCefsor   Feutos  to  the   tran»cendenialists    nnd 

cload-pbilosophcrSf  who  Burruiiod  bun  in  his  little 

common weahh  of  Boston.     We  regret   ibitt  when 

^e  had  oecasioQ  to   remark  on  Aristophanes,  we 

hmd  not  ae<ea  tbe  ediiion  of  lUe  '  Clouds'  by  ihisex- 

oellent  American  scbdlar ;  who,  with  a  leariiuig 

Worthy   ol'  bU  cause,  aod  a  steady  perseverance 


posed  to  the  philosopher,  had  composed  a 
speech  in  defence  of  Socrates,  and  brought 
it  to  him  for  bis  use,  and  that  he  declined 
it.  *  Jt  is  very  eloquent,'  he  said,  *  but  it  is 
too  artificial  for  my  character.*  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  there  were  other  indica- 
tions at  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
even  among  its  leading  instigators,  of  a 
desire  to  compromise  or  ward  off  the  full 
consequences  of  the  prosecution.  Anytus 
himself  is  even  said  to  have  offered,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  lo  withdraw  it  altogether; 
but  Socralea  refused  the  conditions.  That 
the  philosopher  had,  in  some  of  his  public 
arguments,  given  mortal  offence  to  this  per- 
son* we  think  tolerably  certain.  In  the 
*Meno,'  indeed,  Plato  distinctly  introduces 
him  in  a  slate  of  violent  anger,  leaving  the 
company  of  Socrates  with  a  threat,  which, 
'  if  it  was  ever  uttered,'  the  indictment  fa- 
tally fulhlled.  Fatally,  that  is,  for  the  honor 
of  its  promoters,  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
judges :  to  Socrates  ihere  w^as  not  any 
thing  fatal  in  the  indictment  or  its  isauc. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  w^hole 
coarse  of  the  circumstances,  that  if  he 
might  have  exerted  a  choice,  he  would  have 
chosen  both. 

The  charges  against  him  he  took  in  suc- 
cession. The  first  he  directly  repelled,  as 
falsely  applied  to  one  who  had  never  out- 
raged the  instiiulions  of  the  state.  The 
second  he  subjected  to  a  series  of  reason- 
ings, by  which  his  prosecutors  were  in- 
volved in  deplorable  contradictions:  and  it 
is  that  part  of  the  *  Apology*  w^hich  the  stu- 
dent will  find  most  strikingly  corroborative 
of  the  views  of  Schleierinacher,  Socrates 
closed  this  branch  of  the  defence  with  a 
declaration,  that  by  his  course  of  life  he 
had  served  faithfully  and  reverently  a  wise 
oracle  of  tbe  Delphic  god,  and  in  all  things 
else  had  but  obeyed  the  warnings  of  the 
gonitis  which  bad  so  often  secretly  coun- 
selled him.  The  third  charge  he  treated 
with   lofty   indiflTerence:    almost  derision* 

which  is  otnan  of  success,  has  so  gallantly  snsiain- 
tfd  every  recent  eflbrt  of  CukSsicAt  STt7t)Y  in  tbe 
United  States — depressed,  and  struggling  against 
many  disadvantages.  His  view  of  tbe  general  mo- 
tives of  Aristophanes  does  not  ditfer  from  oor  own. 
His  notes  to  this  paittciilnr  play,  iu  the  same  agree- 
able spirit  as  iho»e  of  Mitchell,  are  Us9  trifliag  aud 
perhaps  mor«  amuiing.  Certainly  it  is  a  book— 
lUis  edition  of  tb«  *  Clouds/  by  Mr*  Fclion — ©mi- 
nonily  suited  to  the  purpose  in  view.  That  Ameri- 
can yoach  must  t»e  an  taveterately  aati-claMical,  or 
uncommonly  dull  do^,  who  does  not  sospect,  by 
tlie  first  glance  at  his  Professor's  not*'*  'I^m  'f  be 
persevereii  through  the  difiicohy  of  i  Ue 

will  discover  soinetlimg  to  repay  hin;  vjt 

even  x\ns  most  amusing  of  the  pursuits  abaiidooed 
a  whiJQ  iu  favor  of  old  AtUt4>phaaaa> 
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Bat  not  for  any  particular  cb&rge,  he  said^ 
hid  he  been  dragged  befoe  them  that  day, 
Tb«l  he  was  not  guilty  according  lo  the  ac- 
cusation of  Melitus  or  Aoy tus,  wliat  he  had 
said  waft  proof  sufficient  :  but  that  he  was 
greatly  unpopular  with  many  persona,  and 
Ui«t,  if  condemned,  not  Melitusnor  Anytus, 
but  prejudice  and  calumny  in  the  minds  of 
the  many,  would  be  the  authors  of  his  con- 
demnation, they  all  knew  to  be  true.  These 
had  done  a  like  oiBcc  for  other  and  good 
men,  and  would  continue  to  do  it :  there 
Wis  no  fear  that  he  should  be  the  fasL  The 
origin  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  him- 
lf»  Socrates  next  explained.     Never  from 

curliest  linne  had  there  been  any  lack 
of  imputations  *  always  at  hand  to  be  cast 
Qpon  all  who  philosophize/  of  not  believing 
in  godBi  and  such  were  the  weapons  of  his 
aeeusers.  What  was  hardest  of  all,  he 
added,  one  could  not  do  so  much  as  know 
the  names  of  the  people  who  used  these 
weapons,  except  per  naps  a  pi  ay  wr  tier  or  so.* 
*  Yoa  have  yourselves  seen,  m  the  comedy 
of  Aristophanesi  a  certain  Socrates  who 
professes  to  walk  the  air,  with  much  other 
thflmg,  about  which  I  do  not  understand 
9M  jot :  and  something  of  this  sort  is  what 
k  mm  imputed  to  me  V  If  the  great  comic 
poet  was  in  the  court  that  day^  he  heard 
tilia  with  a  feeling  little  to  be  envied^    The 

agogue  Anytus   he  had    scorned    and 
ed,  the  poet   Mel  it  us  he  had  ridiculed 

laughed  at,%vere  then  and  there  revers- 

tfcc  verdict  of  twenty  years  earlier  date, 
tad  procliiiming  the  success  of  the  comedy 
of  the  ^Clouds!' 
For  instruction  and  example  to  all  fol- 


perior— there,  ajs  I  hold,  we  ought  to  reinain, 
and  suder  all  chancee,  neilher  reckoning  death 
nor  any  oih<"r  consequence  as  worse  than  dis- 
honor, t  therefore  should  he  greatly  in  tlie 
wrong,  O  Athenians,  if  when  1  was  commanded 
by  the  superiors  whom  you  pel  over  me,  at  Po- 
tida;a  and  Amphinolis  and  Dehuro,  I  remained 
(hke  other  people)  where  ihose  superiora  posted 
nie,  and  perilled  my  life;  but  when,  as  I  believ- 
ed, the  God  commanded  mc,  and  bade  me  pass 
my  life  in  philosophizing  and  examining  royself 
ajid  oilicrs,  ihen.  fearing  either  death  or' any 
thing  else,  [  should  abandon  my  post,  .  .  T 
To  be  afraid  of  death,  O  Athenians,  is  to  fancy 
ourselves  wise,  not  being  so;  for  it  is  to  fancy 
that  we  know  what  we  do  not  know.  No  one 
knows  whether  death  is  not  the  gicntcst  possi- 
ble good  to  man.  But  people  fear  it,  as  x\  they 
knew  it  to  be  the  greatest  of  evils.  What  is  this 
hut  the  roost  discreditable  ignorancej  to  think 
we  know  what  we  know  not  1  This,  however,  1 
do  know,  that  to  do  injustice,  and  to  resist  the  in 
junctions  of  one  who  jh  better  than  myeel!!  be  he 
God  or  man,  is  evil  and  disgraceful  J  die  11  not, 
Iherefore,  fly  lo  ilie  evils  which  I  know  to  be 
evils,  from  fear  of  that  which,  for  aught  I  know^ 
may  be  a  good.  If,  therefore^  you  were  to  say 
to  me,  *  O  SocraleF»  we  will  now,  in  spite  of  what 
Anytus  said,  let  you  otf.  but  upon  condition  that 
you  shall  no  longer  persevere  in  your  search,  in 
your  philosophizing — if  you  are  again  convicted 
of  doing  so  you  shall  be  put  to  death' — \{\  1  say, 
}fou  should  propose  to  let  mc  oil  on  these  condi- 
tions, I  should  answer  to  you  :  O  Adienians,  I 
love  and  cherisii  yoUj  but  1  will  obey  tlie  God 
rather  than  you  *,  and  a?  long  as  i  breathe,  and 
it  is  not  out  of  my  power,  1  will  not  cease  to  phi- 
losophize, and  to  exhort  yow  to  philosophy,  and 
point  out  the  way  to  whomsoever  among  you  I 
fall  in  witli ;  sayiug,  us  I  am  wont,  '  O  most  wor- 
thy  person,  art  thou,  an  Athenian  of  the  great- 
est  city  and  the  most  celebrated  for  wisdom  and 
power,  not  ashamed  that  ihou  sfudieet  to  pos- 
eess  as  much  money  as  possible,  and  reputation, 
iog  generations  of  men,  Socrates  now  ami  honor,  but  toncernest  not  ihypelf  even  to Ihe 
Tcrca  these  sublime  passages.*  smallest  degree  about  Intellect  atid  Truth,  and 

the  wellbeing  of  thy  mental  nature?*  And  if 
any  of  you  shall  dispute  the  iiict,  and  say  that  he 
does  concern  himself  about  these  things,  I  will 
notletliim  otfor  depart;  but  will  question  him, 
and  examine  and  confute  him  ;  and  if  lie  seem 
to  me  not  to  possess  virtue,  but  to  assert  that  he 
does,  1  will  reproach  him  for  valuing  least  what 
is  highest  wortli,  and  highest  what  is  most  worth- 
less  1  say,  therefore,  O  Athenians, 

whether  you  believe  Anytus  or  nut,  whether  you 
acquit  me  or  noi,  let  ii  be  with  the  knowledge 
that  1  shall  do  no  other  things  than  these:  not 
tliough  I  should  die  many  deaths.^' 


\  passages. 

^  Pcrhiips  now,  some  may  say,  *  Art  thou  not 
» ajhatned,  O  Socrates,  of  practising  a  pur- 
Irom  which   thou  art  now  in  danger  of 
^_  J  7*    To  such  a  person  1  may  justly  make 
iHtir^'.  *Thou   speak  est  not   well,  O  friend,  if 


fhoQ  ihinkest  that  a  man  should  calculate  the 
\  of  living  or  dying— altogether  an  unim- 
l  matter — instead  of  considering  this  only 
I  be  does  any  thing :  Whether  what  he  does 
bt  jotftor  tinjust]  the  act  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad 

ma Thus  it  i%  O  Athenians : 

aticfeaoerer  our  post  is,  whether  we  choose  ii, 
\  it  the  best,  or  are  placed  In  it  by  a  su- 


f  la  tttn  atK>V9  uarj*Iation  we  have  availed  our- 
,  wjib  occiiiiotiQl  ciception,  of  an  Ddmirabk 
|Tubl  lilted   some  yeiirs  ngo  in  Mr.   Fox'h 
iljr    R^'p^siiitory/'      It  is  much  the  best  that 
I  Imv«  »«<^>  1  it  ia  tbe  only  one  that  will 

teariM  Ira  -'^^  with  the  originuL    Tay- 

Wtilpoort^.  *..  ..."  nnd  ihat  which  is  f:)aiid 

la  ite  miimibl*'  •  >n  of  '  Plato's  Divine 

flliliWBM.'  i*  wmi*-  ihaa  Orsek. 


At  this  tone  of  defiance,  great  agitation 
appears  to  have  run  through  the  court,  and 
loud  murmurs.  Whereon  Socrates  bade 
the  assemblage  listen  rather  than  cry  out» 
since  he  had  other  things  to  say  which  they 
might  be  even  more  disposed  to  bawt  out 
against,  but  would  certainly  be  the  better 
for  hearing.  He  told  the  tit  to  reflect,  that 
if  they  put  him  to  death,  being  aueh  as  he 
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described  himself,  they  would  hurt  him  in- 
finitely less  than  they  would  hurt  them- 
selves. *Mc,  Anytus  and  Melitus  will  not 
hurt :  they  cannot.  It  is  not  permitted  that 
a  better  man  should  be  hurt  by  a  worse.' 
An  evil  it  might  be  to  suffer  death,  or  ex- 
ile, or  deprivation  of  civic  rights,  but  to  at- 
tempt to  kill  another  man  unjustly  was  to 
incur  far  greater  evil.  Nor  while  he  spoke 
thus,  was  Socrates  in  any  degree  uncon- 
scious of  the  point  on  which  his  condem- 
nation would  chiefly  turn  ;  and  that  it  was 
the  bitter  recollection  of  such  men  as  Critias 
and  Alcibiades,  to  whose  accomplishment 
his  instructions  were  said  to  have  contri- 
buted, which  would  mainly  dispose  the  ma- 
jority of  his  judges  against  him.  Scorning 
to  overlook  this  truth,  he  now  adverted  to 
it  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  the  particu- 
lar charge  was  repelled,  it  was  to  assume, 
with  uncompromising  grandeur  of  soul,  a 
larger  and  more  severe  responsibility.  He 
told  them  why  he  had  never  sought  to  edu- 
cate politicians;  why  he  had  through  life 
avoided  politics.  But  for  that  he  had  long 
ago  perished,  and  done  no  good  to  himself 
or  them.  'And  be  not  angry  with  me  for 
saying  the  truth.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
human  being  should  escape  destruction, 
wlio  sincerely  opposes  himself  to  you  or  to 
any  other  multitude  ;  and  strives  to  pre- 
vent many  injustices  and  illegalities  from 
being  transacted  in  the  state.'  He  proudly 
referred  to  his  firm  opposition  of  an  unjust 
popular  clamor  under  the  Democracy,  to 
his  resolute  defeat  of  a  proposed  iniquity 
of  the  tyrants  under  the  Oligarchy:  in  two 
memorable  instances  cited  on  a  former  oc- 
casion.* 'I  then,'  he  added,  'not  by  word 
but  by  deed  proved  that  I  du  not  care  one 
jot  for  death,  but  every  thing  for  avoiding 
an  unjust  or  impious  action.  In  whatever 
public  transaction  I  may  have  been  engaged, 
I  shall  always  be  found  such  us  I  am  in  pri- 
vate :  never  toleralinp  the  slightest  viola- 
tion of  justice,  either  in  any  one  else,  or  in 
those  whom  my  calumniators  assert  to  be 
my  disciples.' 

In  the  simplicity  and  nobleness  of  his 
concluding  exhortation,  Socrates  wore  his 
greatness  to  the  last.  Beautiful  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  mournful  solemnity,  of  any 
maudlin  pathos. 

"These  things,  O  Athenians,  and  such  as 
thesp,  are  what  I  have  to  say  in  my  defence. 
Perhaps  some  one  among  you  may  be  displeased 
with  me,  when  he  bethinks  himself  that  in  the 
trial  which  preceded  mine,  the  accused,  though 

•  Article  '  Sncrstes  and  the  Sophists  of  Athens :' 
P.Q.R.,No.60. 
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he  had  less  at  stake,  entreated  the  judges  with 
many  tears ;  and  brought  hither,  to  eiccite  their 
pity,  his  children,  and  others  of  his  relations  and 
friends :  while  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  al- 
though the  penalty,  which  as  it  may  seem  I 
am  in  danger  of,  is  the  severest  of  afl.  Some 
of  you  porliaps,  thinking  of  these  things,  may 
feel  harshly  towards  me,  and  may  give  an  angry 
vote.  I  hope  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  one 
of  you,  but  if  it  is,  I  think  I  may  very  properly 
hold  the  following  discourse  to  him.  1,  too,  most 
worthy  pcrison.  have  relatives:  I  am  not,  as  Ho- 
mer says,  sprung  from  an  oak  tree,  or  from  a 
rock,  but  from  human  beings;  and  I  have  not 
only  relatives,  but  three  sons,  O  Athenians :  one 
of  them  a  youth,  the  two  others  still  children. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  not,  bringing  any  of  them 
here,  implore  you  to  acquit  me.  And  why  ? — 
Not  from  pride,  O  Athenians,  nor  from  disdain 
of  you :  but  tor  this  reason  :  whether  I  look  up- 
on death  with  courage  or  with  fear  is  another 
matter;  but  with  a  view  to  our  reputation,  both 
mine  and  youis.  and  that  of  the  city  itself,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  honorable  that  I  should  do  such 
things  at  my  age,  and  with  such  a  name  as  I 
have,  whether  merited  or  not.  Men  certainly 
believe  that  Socrates  is  in  some  way  superior  to 
the  nuiltitude  of  mankind.  And  it  would  be 
i^hamelul  if  those  among  you  who  are  esteemed 
superior  to  the  rest,  whether  in  wisdom,  or  in 
courage,  or  in  any  other  virtue,  should  conduct 
themselves  like  so  many  others  whom  I  have 
seen  on  their  trial,  and  might  but  for  this  have 
been  taluii  lor  people  of  some  account,  who 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  be  acquitted  as  if  it 
were  snmetliin<r  dreadful  to  die  ;  as  though  they 
expected  lo  be  immortal  unless  you  should  put 
them  to  death.  Such  things,  O  Athenians,  wc 
who  are  thought  to  be  of  some  account,  ouirht 
neither  to  do,  nor  if  we  did,  ought  you  to  suH'er 
us ;  but,  on  ihe  contrary,  to  show  that  you  will 
much  rather  condemn  those  who  enact  these 
pathetic  dramas,  and  make  Uie  city  ridiculous, 
than  those  who  refrain  from  them.  And  besides 
the  discredit  it  does  not  seem  to  me  even  just,  to 
pupplicate  the  judt^e,  and  escape  by  supplication : 
but  to  instruct  and  convince  him.  For  the  judge 
does  not  sit  here  to  make  a  favor  of  justice,  but 
impartially  to  inquire  into  it;  and  he  has  sworn 
not  to  gratify  whomsoever  he  pleases,  but  to 
judge  according  to  the  laws.  Do  not  then,  O 
Athenians,  demand  of  me  to  do  such  things  to- 
wards you  as  I  deem  to  be  neither  beautiful,  nor 
just,  nor  holy.  If  I  should  influence  your  decision 
by  supplication^!,  when  you  have  sworn  to  do  jus- 
tice, 1  should  indeed  teach  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Gods,  and  my  defence  of  myself  would 
be  an  accusation  against  myself  that  I  believe 
not  in  them.  But  tar  is  this  from  the  truth.  I 
believe  in  them,  O  Athenians,  as  not  one  of  my 
accusers  docsy 

The  verdict  of  guilt  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  six  votes ;  and  it  may  well  have 
been,  as  we  are  informed,  not  the  nature  of 
the  verdict,  bat  the  smallness  of  the  ma- 
jority, which  astonished  all  who  had  listen- 
ed to  the  defence.  It  remained,  by  the 
Athenian  law,  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to 
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spcmk  m  mitigation  of  the  penalty  proposed 
by  ihc  prosecutor,  nnd  to  assign  nnother 
for  the  court  to  decide  upon.  This  privi- 
lege? was  At  first  declined  by  Socrates;  he 
t^iild  imngine  no  punishment^  he  said,  siiit* 
Me  to  what  lie  h«d  done:  such  a  life  as 
hit  liad  been,  claimed  reward,  not  puniisih- 
neot*  But  his  friends  then  crowded  round 
ktm  ;  Plato,  Crito,  and  the  rest ;  and  at 
tbeir  peraua&ion  he  yielded  to  the  fartns 
required. 

*Tl)c  m^nalty  proposed  by  my  accuser  is 
Itlv  n'^at  [lennlty  ehail  I,'on  my  pftrt,  pro- 
•  f  PTTi^ly  that  which  I  deserve.  '  Wth,  then 
I  never  relnxed  in  infitnicling:  myself, 
ijg  what  the  many  care  for,  money - 
iiousehold  management,  and  milita- 
-;.  and  civil  offices,  and  Fpiechmak- 
,  '  I  i  ti cat  cl ubfi  a nd  eoc  i  e i i es  i  n  t h  c 
-elf  in  fact  too  honest  to  follow 
ibe  safe) — 1  did  not  go  where  I 
"^  either  to  you  or  to  myself,  hut 
I*  ..mli»  individually  to  confer  on  him 
Alesl  of  all  benefit*— aitempling  to  per- 
>  every  one  of  you,  to  think  of  none  ol  his 
iconcerns  till  he  hod  looked  to  making  Inm- 
Tb^  good  and  as  wi?c  aa  possible  j  nor  of  the 
el)*'*  eonciTns,  till  he  had  looked  to  making?  the 
cHy  to;  and  to  pursue  oil  other  thinge  in  a  sind- 
"■^  pifil-^Whui,  then,  I  tay,  ought  to  be  done  to 
Of  mch  conduct?  Some  good.O  Athenians, 
I  BUI  really  to  be  treated  according  \o  my  de- 
left*: and  a  good  of  euch  a  kind  as  beseems  me. 
Whflii;  then,  beseems  a'  man  m  poor  ctrcum- 
^•iir/ui,  vour  benefacJor^  and  requiring  leisure  to 
-  exhortations  ?  There  is  nothing. 
\  whirh  would  be  so  euiiable  for 
cii  1  niJui  to  receive,  ajt  a  maintetmnce  at  the 
fMic  ejrpenge.  It  would  befit  him  mucli  heller 
iJmq  BJiy  of  you  who  n/ay  have  carried  away  the 
|fixc  oihomc  txtul  chariot  racing  ni  the  Olymjiie 
canlCBS*.*  For  sucii  a  man  makes  you  only 
t»tm  kappy,  but  I  make  y«)u  he  so :  and  he  dots 
Bdf  rC'i'ifT*'  a  maintenrince,  but  Ida.  If,  there- 
fcr  ' -limate  my&elf  juelly  uccording  to 

tkv  1  rate  myself  at  a  mmnUnanct;  in 

tie  tr^UMii^utiu 

Death  U  a  grave  and  portentous  mat- 
Iff,  till  »uch  a  perfect  soul  as  this  of  Su- 
flll€B  wrt«  its  clniiTis  aside.  How  ligtitly 
W  ifiriiiga  into  his  native  region,  beyond 
ici  reach  :  wiiti  what  plnyful  ease  rejects  all 
tmfic  nottou  of  a  sacrifice^  in  putting  off 
•9  worth lesa  a  thing  as  life.  Bui  his  im- 
ploriii^  friendi  are  around  him  stifl,  and 
m  liirDB  to  bij  judges  once  again. 
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pride.  But  hcinnf  convinced  thai  I  have  wrong- 
t'd  no  one,  1  cantiot  cons-nrt  to  wrong  myself,  by 
affirmintJT  thai  I  am  worthy  of  any  evil,  and  pro- 
posing that  any  evil  should  be  inflicted  upon  me 
as  a  penalty.  If  I  had  money,  I  would  escimaie 
my  penalty  at  as  much  money  as  1  was  able  to 
pay,  tor  it  would  have  been  no  damage  to  me : 
mit  now — 1  have  none:  unless  you  are  willing^ 
to  fix  the  i)enalty  at  what  I  anj  nCle  to  pa}r  Per; 
haps  I  could  pay  as  much  as  a  silver  nvinn:  at 
tliiF,  therefore,  I  rate  the  penalty.     F*hito  here, 


and  Criio,  antt  Critobulus,  and  Apollodorus,  O 

iae,t  and 
so  there- 


Alljeniane,  bid  trie  nite  it  at  ihiriy  minasf  and 

'  IdO! 


la  sttjiou 


>  what  1  said  about  eup- 
t  am  not  infiucnced  by 


*  WxntvFrn  M  tb#  Olrmpic  pfl^rM  were  occajtnri* 
tib  I     M'dhodorfin  iheir 

tm  iicr  public  bun- 

9^tinf»^  i>.   n  ».-^t»'"^  '  "  ""'  "-^^  ^jf  tbeir  hve«  in 
te  Prf  lAiKsm  I  A  puldii:   haildini^  in  itie  Aero* 


they  undertuke  to  be  my  sureties, 
fore,  and  their  security  is  adequate." 

The  answer  to  this  ivos  what  all  those 
despairing  friends  must  now  have  expected, 
and  Socrates  himself  no  doubt  desired  :  in- 
stant Sentence  of  Death  by  the  cup  of 
hemlock.  Such  had  he  en  the  effect  of  thts 
last  address,  ihat  eighty  judges,  who  had 
before  pronounced  for  his  acquittal,  now 
voted  the  extretiie  punishment.  It  was  not 
customary  that  a  condetimcd  prisoner 
should  speak  ngain,  bul  Socrates  had  still 
some  warnings  and  trnihs  to  utter  before 
he  ehjsed  the  inission  of  that  fatal  yet  slo* 
nous  day. 

^'  It  is  but  for  the  snke  of  a  short  span,  O  Atlic- 
nians,  that  yoo  have  inciirre<l  the  impuiation 
from  tliose  wlso  wiesh  to  speak  evil  anruinst  die 
rilyi  of  havin*^  put  to  deaih  Bocraiea,  a  wise  man : 
(%}r  those  who  are  inclined  to  reproach  you,  will 
Fay  that  I  ani  wi»^e  even  if  J  am  not.  Had  you 
w^aiied  a  slir^rt  time,  then  this  would  have  hap- 
pened widioul  your  aLiency  :  for  you  tee  my 
years:  1  am  lar  advanced  m  life,  ami  near  U* 
death.  I  nddresa  this  not  to  all  of  you,  hot  to 
tho.se  who  liave  voted  for  the  capital  sentence. 
And  this,  too,  I  say  to  ttie  same  persons:  per- 
liape  you  think  Uiat  I  Imve  bee^j  condemned 
iVom  wfinl  of  skill  in  such  modes  of  workitiL''  upon 
your  auVid.s  as  I  mi^Ovt  have  employed  with  suc- 
cess if  1  had  thouijht  it  rl^ht  to  employ  all  means 
to  escape  iVoai  eondtni nation.  Far  fiom  it.  I  havu 
been  condemned,  not  tor  want  of  thingti  to  say. 
hut  for  want  of  daring  and  shamele^:.«ncss :  be- 
cause 1  did  not  choose  to  say  to  you  the  things 
whiclv  would  Imvc  been  pleasatitee-t  to  you  to 
herir,  vveepinsf  nnd  lamentinir,  and  doin^^  and 
snyiiifT  other  ihinijs  which  1  alfinit  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  me,  a^  you  are  ur customed  to  sec  otheri* 
do.  But  neiiher  did  1  then  ihink  fit^  because  of 
my  danijer.  to  do  any  tliini^  unworthy  of  a  Iret- 
nuin ;  nor  do  I  now  repent  of  having  llms  de- 
fi'mled  myself  1  would  lar  Mther  have  made 
the  one  defence  and  die,  than  have  made  the 
other  and  live.  Neither  in  a  court  of  iuFficc,  nOr 
in  war,  ought  we  to  make  it  our  ubject,  Thar, 
whatever  happen*  we  may  escape  death.  Tha 
ddBcuIty,  O  Athenians,  is  not  to  cscjjpe  from 
death,  bul  from  guilt;  for  guilt  is  fixvii'icr  than 
ik^ntlit  and  runs  faster.  And  now  I,  being  o!d, 
and  alow  of  foot,  have  been  overtuken  by  deathi 
the  slower  of  the  two  j  but  my  accusers,  who 
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are  brisk  and  vehement  by  wickedness,  the 
pwifler.  We  quit  this  place:  I  having  been 
sentenced  by  You  to  death ;  but  they  navin^a: 
sentence  passed  upon  them  by  Truth,  of  guih 
and  injustice.  I  submit  to  my  punishment,  and 
they  to  theirs.  These  things,  perhaps,  are  as 
they  should  be,  and  for  the  best.  But  I  wisli,  O 
men  who  have  condemned  me,  to  prophesy  to 
you  what  is  next  to  come  :  for  I  am  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  men  arc  most  wont  to  prophesy, 
being  at  the  point  of  death.  I  say,  then,  O  you 
who  have  shiin  me,  that  immediately  after  my 
death  there  will  come  upon  you  a  far  severer 
punishment  than  that  which  you  have  inflicted 
upon  me.  For  you  have  done  this,  thinking  by 
it  to  escape  from  bein^r  called  to  account  for  your 
lives.  But  I  affirm  that  the  very  reverse  will 
happen  to  yon.  There  will  be  many  to  call  you 
to  account,  whom  I  have  hitherto  restrained,  and 
whom  you  saw  not ;  and  being  younger,  tliey 
will  give  you  more  annoyance,  and  you  will  be 
still  more  provoked.  For  if  you  think,  by  putting 
men  to  death,  to  deter  others  from  reproaching 
you  with  living  amiss,  you  think  ill.  That  mode 
of  protecting  yourselves  is  neither  very  possible 
nor  very  noble :  the  nobler  and  the  easier,  too, 
were  not  to  cut  off  other  people,  but  so  to  order 
yourselves  as  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  excellence.'' 

This  looks  like  a  covert  threat — so  at 
least  may  we  read  it  now — of  what  Plato 
had  in  store  for  Athens  and  the  Athenians! 
He  afterwards  told  his  judges  that  it  be- 
hoved them  to  be  of  good  cheer  concern- 
ing death;  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  the 
truth,  that  to  a  good  man,  whether  he  die 
or  live,  nothing  is  evil,  nor  are  his  aflTairs 
neglected  by  the  gods.  Further  he  beg^^ed 
of  tberh,  when  his  sons  grew  up,  if  they 
should  seem  to  study  riches,  or  any  other 
ends  in  preference  to  virtue — *  punish  them, 
O  Athenians,  by  tormenting  them  as  I  tor- 
mented you:  and  if  they  are  thought  to  be 
something,  being  really  nothing,  reproach 
them  as  [  have  reproached  you.'  The  words 
which  followed  were  worthy  to  have  been 
the  last  that  Socrates  publicly  uttered  in 
his  beloved  Athens. 

*  It  is  now  time  to  be  going :  me  to  die^ 
you  to  live  :  and  which  is  the  better  lot  of  the 
two,  is  hidden  from  all  except  the  God.'* 

The  world  has  only  witnessed  one  great- 
er scene  of  Duty  and  Example  than  this, 
which  thus  sublimely  closed.  Socrates 
was  not  taken,  ^  he  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated, to  immediate  execution.  It  happen- 
ed that  the  sacred  vessel  which  carried  the 
yearly  ofllerings  of  the  Athenians  to  Delos, 
had  left  the  city  but  the  day  before,  and 
from  the  moment  the  priest  of  Apollo  had 
crowned  its  stern  with  the  laurel,  till  it 
again  sailed  into  the  Piraeus,  no  criminal 
could  be  put  to  death.  The  thirty  days 
this  festival  of  the  Theoria  lasted,  were  of 
coarse  passed  by  the  pbilosopher  in  prison : 
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the  society  of  friends  being  aVowed,  thtogh 
the  chains  of  the  condeiQMi  were  not  in- 
termitted. 

In  this  interval  Grito,  his  oldest  associ- 
ate and  disciple,  went  to  him  with  a  plan 
for  his  escape,  which  there  is  no  doubt 
they  had  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish 
easily.*  But  their  zealous  labors  and  af- 
fectionate prayers  were  vain:  Socrates 
told  them  he  should  obey  the  laws  that  had 
condemned  him.  In  defence  of  Order  be 
had  craved  death  before,  when  life  was 
younger,  and  better  worth  preserving  :  he 
should  not  violate  it  now.  No  injustice  of 
man,  he  added,  could  sanction  a  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  one's  country ;  we  should 
not,  with  any  other  father  or  master,  retam 
evil  for  evil,  or  injury  for  injury  ;  nor  was 
it  becoming  that  the  institutions  of  the 
state  should  be  that  way  treated  by  its  chil- 
dren.! The  laws  of  this  world,  in  his  opin- 
ion, had  sister  laws  in  the  other,  which 
would  avenge  a  wrong  committed  against 
them.  Nor,  even  were  this  otherwise, 
could  banishment  to  a  foreign  land  have 
any  thing  to  make  it  tolerable  to  one  who 
loved  Athens  as  he  had  loved  her.  Crito 
submitted,^  and  from  that  time  the  sacred 
converse  of  the  prison  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  strain. 

But  when  the  fatal  day  at  last  arrived,  all 
fortitude  gave  way  at  the  tranquil  gaiety  of 
Socrates,  and  the  prison  was  filled  with 
afHicted  mourners.  He  appealed  to  them, 
reproached,  consoled  them  :  and  they  list- 
ened to  his  last  discourse  on  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  and  on  the  advantages  of 
death  as  the  liberator  from  every  thing  that 
in  life  interrupts  contemplation.  At  its 
close,  he  exhorted  them  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  existence  that  should  be  allotted  to 
them,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples he  had  taught,  and  thus  best  evince  the 
^ratitudeand  affection  which  they  owed  him. 
He  then,  as  Crito  solemnly  gave  this  promise, 
playfully  warned  him  not  to  confound  that 
which  would  soon  meet  death  with  what 
would  still  be  Socrates :  nor  mourn  over 
the  dead  body  he  would  have  to  inter,  as 
if  the  living  Socrates  were  there.  The  cup 
that  held  the  poison,  he  took  into  his  hand 
as  if  it  had  been  the  last  of  a  long  and  hap- 

•  Diog.  Laer.,  ii.  GO.  Pl.iio's  '  Crito.' 
t  Pinto's  *  Crito,'  p.  51,  il.  n  We  are  quite  aw«re 
that  these  opinions  were  made  pecnliarly  those  of 
Plito  in  subsequent  and  rnorf  elaborate  dialogues  ; 
b-.it  tbey  are  here  quite  consistent  with  the  views 
and  character  or  Sacra tes. 

X  The  most  aflfeetiny  pas^ags  in  the  '  Crito'  is 
the  simple  remark  with  which  it  closes.  Soermies 
offers  to  benr,  notwithstanding,  what  Crito  has  yet 
to  say.    *  I  have  nothing  to  say,  O  Socrates  •' 
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pf  lMUiq«iet :  smiling  tit  the  anxious  entreaty 
wfaicb  would  have  had  him  delay  some  min- 
utes yet,  for  that  the  sun  stifl  lingered  on 
ibe  Enoimtaitts.  The  sacred  ceremonies  of 
ibe  festive  meal  were  not  even  then  disre- 
garded ;  and  when  uncontrollable  grief 
hutsi  forth  from  all  as  he  steadily  dranlc  off 
the  poisOD,  cheerfully  he  reassured  those 
veeptng  mourners  that  d^ath  was  nothing 
9re  than  a  chang^e  of  residence,  which  he 
iyed  the  Gods  might  in  his  case  be  a 
pjr  ooe.  Obeying,  then,  the  last  instrnc- 
I  of  the  officer,  (even  that  had  been  giv- 
tfl  with  tears,)  he  paced  quickly  through 
kk  narrow  cell^  to  give  freedom  to  the  ac- 
tm  of  the  hemlock  ;  and  *  when  he  felt  his 
Boibt  grow  heavy,  laid  himself  down  to  die.^ 
Wheo  it  reaches  my  heart,  he  said,  I  shall 
leave  yon.  The  poison  had  nearly  done 
thai  office,  when  Socrates  raised  himself 
with  difficulty  to  give  his  last  instruction. 
*Crilo,  we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculapius:  take 
care  that  vou  pay  it  to  him,  and  do  not  neg- 
lect U/  He  heard  the  answer  of  Crito,  and 
4td  fiorspeak  again. 

To  these  famous  words  many  meanings 
bete  been  given  :*  it  seems  tolerably  clear, 
Ifeowerer,  that  they  admit  but  of  one.  No 
ooe  who  has  understood  the  speaker  will 
Cat  mo  instant  imagine  that  they  couM  im* 
pijifty  grave  belief  in  the  old  super^iitions: 
vbile  oo  the  other  haud,  that  the  propriety 
•f  Miereoce  to  recognised  forms  and  insti- 
latioQs  10  a  country,  was  so  meant  to  be 
itmUy  impressed  on  men  who  had  received 
Itrtist  thedevolopmentof  higherdoctrines, 
ay  be  readily  acknowledged.  It  was  an  ex- 
laiole  followed  by  a  Greater  Teacher  in 
leoea,  whom  the  Rabbits  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  commit  with  the  people,  as  a  despi- 
tar  or  infringer  of  the  ordinances  of  Moses ; 
and  the  steady  unfolding  of  whose  Divine 
Mmion  was  at  no  time  more  remarkable 
ibaa  hia  uniform  respect  for  the  letter  as 
iFelt  aa  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
totea.  But  the  words  of  Socrates  had  an> 
ether  intention.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks,  on  a  new  birth  in  their  families,  or 
recovery  from  mortal  disease,  to  od'er 
rrtdce  to  Esculapius.  In  what  Socrates 
I  to  Crilo,  the  doctrine  of  the  imniortnlity 
]}c  soul  was  once  more  uttered,  i  have 
retovercd  from  this  disease  of  life  :  I  am 
ea  the  eve  of  being  born  again  :  I  go  at 
bat  to  the   great  object   of  all  existence 
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La{9t  the  tnoit  curtoni  was  tliat  nclopied  by 

.rv  .  f  i.iir  fiiuff-N  tf.nn  A  tcttrned  physician 

(i  ,'  wtio  (el1»  tht)  Qfiec- 

4    '  ',► — ihat  *  t(  in  poxtitle 

fafTiiii  A«a4  hcjiitftu  diiinotu  through  Ihv  poUan  ht 


here,  the  life  of  the  soul  hereafter:  do  not 
forget  that  for  these  things  we  owe  a  cock 
to  Esculapius. 

To  t\xe 
I«  to  begin  to  Hve  |  ii  is  ro  end 
AnuU!,  fiinlo,  weary  work,  and  to  commence 
A  newer  aud  a,  better. 

Btaumont  and  Fleichtr, 

II  was  a  truth  so  practical,  taken  with 
the  form  in  which  it  was  thus  announced  for 
the  Inst  timPj  that  nothing  might  more  tem- 
perately anticipate  what  the  world  would 
sooner  or  later  witness  ;  nor  any  thing  so 
wisely  impress  on  those  disciples,  the  quiet 
and  paiteot  energy  wherewith  it  became 
them  to  work  out  their  allotted  part  in  the 
great  change. 

All  that  it  concerns  us  here  to  pursue,  is 
the  course  that  was  taken  by  Plato  :*  on 
whose  life  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell, 
since  his  life  was  not,  as  with  Socrates,  a 
branch  of  hia  philosophy.  He  began  his  lit- 
erary career  with  poetry,  in  which  he  is  not 
supposed  to  have  been  successful :  and 
when  in  later  years  he  declared  war  against 
the  poets,  they  retorted  upon  him  that  for 
all  his  wisdom,  he  had  imagined  no  wiser 
thing  than  when  he  resolved  to  burn  his 
own  tragedy.  But  whatever  the  early  bent 
of  his  mind  may  have  been,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Socraie.v,  while  yet  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  directed  him  to  philosophical 
pursuits.  On  the  death  of  Socrates,  he  left 
Athens;  and  before  his  return  is  described 
to  have  gone  into  Egypt,  lived  several 
years  in  Heliopolis,  and  collected  every 
tradition  that  the  priests  could  teach  him. 
Even  as  late  as  Strabo^s  time^  when  the 
schools  of  the  ancient  seat  of  Egyptian 
learning  were  empty,  and  its  teachers  si* 
lent  for  ever,  the  house  in  which  Plato 
dwelt  and  studied  was  poirtted  out  to  the 
traveller,  to  stimulate  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge and  his  pursuit  of  the  true  philoso* 
phy.  But  here  there  is  as  much  exaggera- 
tion evident,  as  in  the  accounts  whicli  re- 
present the  Greek  to  have  dwelt  among  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  to  have  even  mastered 

•  His  reni  fiame,  ft  i»  btirtlly  iiecessnry  to  aiib- 
join,  was  Afistoclaf ;  ao  Cftlkd  from  hiA  grnudra- 
ili*»r^  by  a  common  Greek  cusuun,  Ht«  tnorc  fa- 
mous name,  by  a  custom  eqiitUy  common,  lio  dc- 
rired  from  a  cliaracteiiatic  df  bi*  own  wbicli  bad 
become  fanions  ;  and  variously  stated  by  various 
wrttcrs  as  the  bread  lb  of  hiti  styte  [hk  rh^  w^uHrntA 
riii  iefi^vtUs) — tbe  bread  lb  e>f  U\i  forehead  (in  vXam 
hv  ri  ^iTUiWQk) — and  ibe  breadiU  of  hit  thouUert  * 
This  last,  which  rends  like  *omo  conieinpuiotis 
•orca?m  ofDioijeries,  who  billed  and  despised  Pla- 
to for  I  be  Korguou^  rt>be  if*  which  be  dreised  !be 
wisdom  of  their  bnroftjoied  innster,  h«4  been,  per- 
haps naturnllx  onou;<b,  that  which  ha»  stuck  the 
longest,  tt  in  lo  thi«  tia.y  tU«  most  ordinary  e&pta- 
iiaitun  of  Piiito'f  niinitf. 
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the  ]a\vs  and  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  The 
truth  iS)  that  the  Christian  Fathers  of  Alex- 
andria (Clemens,  Origen,  Justin  Martj*r, 
Cyril,  and  even  the  historian  Eusehiiis, 
from  whom  these  statements  are  derived) 
thought  it  doe  to  the  importance  which 
they  gave  at  that  time  to  the  writings  of 
Plato,  to  make  out  that  certain  apparent 
coincidences  between  his  system  and  the 
Christian  revelation,  were  not  the  anticipa- 
tions of  an  uninspired  heathen,  so  much  as 
positive  proofs  of  his  acquaintance  with 
eastern  prophecy  and  tradition.  The  only 
thing  probable  is,  that  Plato  touched  at 
Egypt  in  his  travel;  and  the  only  thing 
certain  would  seem  to  be,  that,  before  his 
return,  he  made  himself  thoroughly  master 
of  such  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  as 
were  still  accessible. 

"  On  the  death  of  Socrates,"  says  Cice- 
ro, in  a  very  important  passage  of  his  book 
on  the  Republic, "  Plato  first  went  to  Egypt 
to  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  af- 
terwards travelled  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  in 
order  to  learn  thoroughly  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras ;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
couri^e  with  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  with 
Timajus  the  Locrian,  and  procured  the 
'Commentaries  of  Philolaus;**  and  as  Py- 
thagoras then  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  Plato  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Pythof»orean  philoso- 
phers, and  to  the  understanding  of  their 
system.  Accordingly,  as  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  Socrates,  and  wished  to  put 
every  thing  into  his  mouth,  he  interwove 
the  elegance  and  subtilty  of  the  Socratic 
mode  of  arguing  with  the  obscurity  of  Py- 
thagoras and  the  many  branches  of  learning 
which  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  includ- 
ed." This  is  a  portion  of  the  truth,  though 
not  all ;  and  with  the  Sicilian  visits  it  refers 
•to,  are  of  course  connected  the  deep  inter- 
est Plato  is  known  to  have  taken  in  the 
political  revolutions  of  Sicily,  and  the  some- 
what equivocal  part  he  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing played  in  them.  Beyond  the  influence 
these  nfTairs  may  have  had  on  his  habits  of 
thought,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of 
them ;  but  that  such  an  influence  can  be 
traced  in  the  practical  application  of  his 
philosophy,  is  unhappily  beyond  a  douht ; 
and  it  is  qjiite  as  necessary  to  understand 
that  Plato  hated,  as  to  have  known  that 
Socrates  loved,  Athens.  Nor  is  this  feel- 
ing towards  his  native  state  to  be  in  any 

•  For  these,  in  three  smnll  trcntises.  he  is  snid  to 
have  given  three  hundred  and  seveniy-five  pounds. 
Plato  mny  thus  he  set  down  as  the  A'st  Bihlioma- 

ilao.     ilo  certainly  was  the  first  to  collect  rare 

•ooks  and  import  them  to  Athens. 
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manner  exclusively  connected  with  the  un- 
merited fate  of  his  master,  or  at  all  mate- 
rially excused  by  it.  Il  had  been  no  great, 
and  certainly  no  unworthy  exertion  for 
such  a  mind,  to  have  discriminated  between 
that  evil  act  and  the  unhappy  circumstan- 
ces  that  led  to  it  ;*  nor  have  confounded 
with  those  elements  of  anarchy,  which  in 
the  Constitution  were  abundant  enough, 
that  vital  principle  in  the  State  itself  which 
might  by  even  the  help  of  such  a  man,  have 
been  raised  and  cherished  to  the  strength- 
ening, ennobling,  and  final  firm  establish- 
ing of  those  Forms  and  Institutions,  which, 
with  all  their  occasional  evil  issues  had  al- 
ready, quite  as  much  as  any  literary  tri- 
umpns,  immortalized  the  Athenian  people.f 
Very  difierent  would  the  effect  upon  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  world  have  been, 
if  the  earnest,  common-life  spirit  of  Socra- 
tes, had  animated  the  philosophical  genius 
of  Plato :  if,  gifted  with  every  power  and 
faculty  to  serve  his  country,  he  had  not 
from  the  first  disdainfully  rejected  her  :  if, 
to  no  less  lofty  dreams  and  designs  of  a 
Future  than  those  which  raised  up  visiona- 
ry states  and  polities,  he  could  have  added 
sufiicient  faith  in  the  Present  to  have  built 
belief  and  truth  on  the  realities  of  the  re- 
public he  was  born  in.  But  there  is  no 
feeling  so  inconsiderate  as  that  which  trou- 
bles us  with  vain  regrets  for  some  supposed 
false  direction  given  to  powers  that  have 
in  any  manner  acted  on  the  world.  It  is 
scarcely  wiser  than  to  undergo  the  anguish 

*  Circumstances,  ns  we  have  attempted  to  show, 
which  rendered  it  independent  of  the  particular 
triumph  of  either  party  :  Thrasyhiilus  and  the  men 
of  tlie  Pirajus.  or  Critias  and  the  men  of  the  city. 

t  "  Kvil  without  end,'*  j»ays  th«  great  Niebuhr. 
'*  may  be  spoken  of  the  Athonian  Constitution,  and 
with  iruih — but  they  who  d(»cliiim  abont  the  Athe- 
nians as  an  incurably  reckK*?-)  people,  and  tlieir 
republic  a»  hopelessly  lo»i  in  the  time  of  Plato,  fur- 
nish a  striking  instance  of  how  imperfect  know- 
ledge  leads  to  injustice  and  cahimnies,  and  com- 
monplace stale  declamations.  It  shows  an  unex- 
ampled degree  of  noble- mindrdness  in  the  nation 
that  the  heated  temper  of  a  lluctuating  popular 
assembly,  produced  so  few  rpprehcnsibfe  decrees  * 
and  that  the  thousands  anion^  wliom  the  commori 
man  had  the  upper  hand,  canui  to  resolutions  of 
such  self-sacrificing  magnunimity  and  heroism,  as 
few  men  are  capable  of  except  in  their  most  ex- 
alted mood,  even  where  they  have  the  honor  of 
renowned  ancestors  to  maintain  ns  well  as  their 
own.  I  pray  only  for  as  niu.^h  :«eir-control,  as  much 
courage  in  the  hour  of  dangei,  as  much  calm  per- 
severance in  the  consciousness  iW  a  glorious  resolu- 
tion, as  was  shown  by  the  Athenian  people  consi- 
dertni  as  one  man.  We  have  nothing  here  to  do 
with  the  morals  of  the  individuals  ;  but  who  as  an 
individual  possesses  such  virtue,  and  withal  is 
guilty  of  no  worse  tins  in  proportion,  than  the 
Athenians-wnay  look  iorward  without  aneasinest 
to  his  last  bour.^ 
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nful  ordinations  of 


rocc  ot  ihc  ^ 

-,iCCt    wiihout    reflecting   that 


m  Pro  I' id  e  nee  itself  we  receive  the  ho- 
oiiics  which  resent  its  apparent  cruelty. 
Ind,  indeed,  the  course  which  Plato  took 
8  as  mticb  the  result  of  the  peculiar  char- 
ter othis  mind,  as  of  any  bins  to  which  he 
yielded  in  early  intercourse  with 
111  inn,  Crilias,     The  mould  in  which 

(ure  ca^t  him,  wns  not  that  of  the  man  of 
cr^y,  of  suffering'^  or  of  action  :  and  in 
of  these  did  he  attempt  to  realize  his 
tjily  mission.  Athens  is  not  worth 
"'>er  martyrdom,  he  would  have  said  j 
Toin  is  ciirele>?is  into  which  Athenians 
re  fallen  :  but  the  idea  of  science  which 
crates  bequeathed  may  be  enlarged  and 
ofiied  for  ftiture  ages  ;  and,  by  the  splen- 
id  culture  and  exquisite  refinement  which 
can  bring  to  itsantiquc  rigor  and  severity 
practice,  if  i^o  evil  should  be  arrested 
w,  feeds  shall  be  sown  for  a  noble 
owth  of  good  in  times  beyond  the  limit 
this  narrow  scene.  Nor  should  the  cer- 
errors  to  which  this  tUter  abandon- 
C  of  the  field  of  action  for  that  of  spec- 
lalioii)  immediately  tended,  obscure  our 
se  of  the  benefit  it  was  ultimately  to  dif- 
fifte^  «fid  that  in  practical  as  well  as  earn- 
eU  fortn?,  through  vast  untried  and  uncul- 
tinted  fields  of  the  distant  future.  The 
men  cif  Athens  were  much  less  Plato's  dis- 
ciples than  the  men  of  Alexandria.  Pos- 
vm9  to  gather  round  the  Schools  he 
aAer  the  travel  and  study  of  many 
ytmf^f  came  hack  to  open  in  liis  native 
city;  where  even  the  site  he  selected  par- 
look  of  the  imaginative  splendor  of  his 
dtmracter,  no  less  than  of  its  love  for  orna- 
aod  ease.  His  lectures  were  deljv- 
in  a  garden  within  the  public  groves 
Academus/  and  in  one  he  subsequently 

>•  rl  rroDO  llccadetnus,  who  Jiad   kOi  it  to 
n  citizene  for  the  purpose  of  gymuustic 

hcfC  the  Olivtf-grove  of  Acuderae^ 

"  i  retirement,  wfiore  the  Attic-bird 

I  hm  Uiick^wnrbled  notes  tb«  summiT  long; 

flftrtt-rr  hifl  ll^turtlus,  wi^b  llu:  Kound 

riitininir,  oA  luvitt's 

,   there  ]|y»au«  rotl§ 

-irruro 

To  vr^nie    of  Akensidi!,    worthy   of 

fliVp'4   ...^:.:..  ,  ,'ij,   iteiidfl  Ij;ick  sin  t*cJio  ihnt  fuUa 
^tfffuftjf  i>il  the  iftr,  even  itAiT  the  vorte  of  Milton  : 
Guide  my  fe^t 
Tkroiif  li  iWir  Lyf'^^um*^  wiilk,  ttio  Olive  shade 
(Tlf  AfsH^muH,  und  the  gutred  vjilo 

'  ,  vvlu^rif  once  bcnooth 

}*rnjjlo  boughs, 

lay  ; 

rieighbortng  steep 
'•yii,  luH  Wvo-tale 
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purchased,  adjoining  the  Academy,  and 
near  to  the  village  of  Colonos  Here,  till 
his  eightieth  year,  he  taught  and  wrote  ;  be 
was  engaged  upon  his  tablets  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  died;*  and  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  the  *  Republic'  were  afterwards 
found  upon  the  wax,t  varied  and  arranged 
in  a  number  of  forms.J  Characteristic  are 
the  words  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnnssus, 
who  says  that  to  the  very  last  moment  Plato 
was  busied  "combing  and  curling,  and 
weaving  and  unweaving  his  writings,  after 
a  variety  of  fashions.''^ 

Of  these  writings  it  is  now  our  difficult 
task  to  speak  in  such  limited  space  as  will 
accomplish  our  humble  design  :  a  task  not 
to  be  entered  upon  without  reverence,  and 
worthy  of  all  the  labor,  study,  and  reflec- 
tion, that  any  one  can  givetoihem  accord- 
ing to  his  powers.  The  best  commenta- 
tors on  the  philosophy  they  embody,  and 
incomparably  the  best  guides  to  it  as  a 
general  and  duly  proportioned  scheme, 
have  been,  as  we  before  took  occasion  to 
remark^  the  German  scholars  of  the  last 
qtiarter  of  a  century  ;|t  who  first  success- 
fully obviated  difficuliics,  whose  natural 
eflecl  had  been  to  repel  ibe  ordinary  stu- 
dent at  once  and  from  the  very  threshold  of 
a  philosophy,  into  which  he  could  only  enter 
by  complete  deviation  from  the  more  cus- 
tomary and  inieltigihle  modes  of  philoso- 
phic communication — through  a  series  of 
dramatic  dialogues.  Through  these  dia- 
logues it  had  been,  in  especial,  the  ardent 
object  of  Schleierinacber's  labors  for  many 
years,  to  discover  some  essential  unity, 
some  common  hiw,  some  single  continuity 
of  thought,  which,  while  it  siill  left  a  par- 
ticular dialogue  to  be  separately  regarded 
as  a  whole  in  itself,  would  in  its  due  time 
connect  it  with  the  rest,  and  ultimately  fit 
in  all,  to  proper  places  and  due  relations, 
as  but  the  component  parts  of  one  great 
structure. 

Discovering  something  at  last  which  fell 
not  far  short  of  what  he  sought,  he  divided 
the  dialogues  into  three  classes.  The  first, 
wliich  will  be  most  perfectly  represented 
by  the  *  Pha&drus,'  the  *  Protagoras,*  and 
the  *  Parmenides/  he  held  to  he  elementa- 
ry ;  because  in  ihem  he  had  found  developed 
the  first  utterances  of  that  which  was  the 

*  Cicero  de  Scofsctute,  c.  5. 

f    iv  Jtiitint?. 

t  Sevt'ral  writers  mention  this — ^Dlonysiua  H«li- 
cBrnaiiiJUs,  I)cnit:^triiiei  PbniereiiK,  Diogenes  Laertiiia, 
QuiiitiJJian,  luid  uibi^rs. 

\\  Tbe  8(;bteicrmRrbors,  Bitlcrs^  Oekker»,  Aata, 
SlallbiiuiDs,  Van  iieusdes,  aad  Tenuctu^iiui . 
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basis  of  all  that  was  to  follow  in  the  rest — 
of  Logic,  as  the  instrument  of  Philosophy ; 
of  Ideas,  as  its  proper  object ;  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  possibility  and  the  condi- 
tions of  Knowledge.*  And  as  he  formed 
this  first  class  by  selection  of  the  dialogues 
in  which  the  theoretical  and  practical  were 
kept  completely  separate,  he  formed  the 
last  class  by  those  in  which  the  practical 
and  speculative  were  most  completely 
united  :  the  '  Republic,'  the  '  Timsus,'  the 
^  Critias,'  and  the  '  Laws,'  which  ha  named 
the*  CONSTRUCTIVE  dialogues.  This  left  the 
second  class  to  be  determined  by  what  may 
be  called  a  progressive  connexion,  though 
here  the  classification  must  be  admitted  to 
assume  a  much  less  decisive  character,  and 
even  Schleiermacher  allows  a  '  difRcult  ar- 
tificiality,' in  this  part  of  his  arrange- 
ment. Generallv,  however,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  the  dialogues  proposed  for  re- 
servation to  this  class:  the ' Thestetus,'  the 
*  Sophistes,'  the  *  Politicus,'!  and  'Gorgias,' 
the  *  Symposium,'  the  '  Phcedo,'  and  '  Phile- 
bus :'  by  their  prevailing  treatment  of  the 
distinction  between  philosophical  and  com- 
mon knowledge  in  united  application  to  two 
proposed  and  real  sciences,  (Ethics  and 
Physics,)  do  certainly  pass  from  Method  to 
its  Object,  and  treat,  as  it  were  progres- 
sively, of  the  applicability  of  the  principles 
in  the  first  class  to  development  in  the 
third,  where  their  use  finally  appears  in  ob- 
jective scientific  exposition. 

For  as  with  the  relation  of  classes,  so 
with  that  of  particular  dialogues.  In  the 
first  part,  for  example,  the  development  of 
the  dialogistic  method  is  the  predominant 
object ;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  as  '  Phs- 
drus'  stands  manifestly  the  first,  '  Parme- 
nides*  as  clearly  stands  the  last :  not  only 
because  '  Parmenides'  contains  the  most 
perfect  exposition  of  thai  method,  but  be- 
cause, in  beginning  to  philosophize  on  the 
relation  of  ideas  to  actual  things,  it  forms 
the  point  of  transition  to  the  second  part. 
In  this,  the  subject  generally  predominant, 
as  we  have  attempted  to  indicate,  is  the  ex- 
planation of  knowledge,  and  of  the  process 
of  knowing  in  operation :  with  regard  to 
which,  the  *•  Thestetus,'  taking  up  this  ques- 

*  These  constituting,  in  combination,  his  dialec- 
tic or  dialogistic  method.     See  post,  p.  490. 

t  Ritter  would  connect  with  these  the  '  Parmc- 
nidcs/  which,  however,  seems  to  stand  more  pro- 
perly as  the  dialogue  of  transition  between  the  first 
and  second  classes  :  because  it  combines  the  most 
perfect  exposition  of  the  dialectical  method,  with 
that  which  is  the  direct  object  of  the  three  dia- 
logues first  named  in  the  text :  namely,  the  ideas 
of  Seienca  and  of  Being  ma  its  object,  and  of  right 
eonduet  haTing  its  only  foandation  in  right  toienee. 
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tion  by  its  first  root,  stands  prominently  the 
first ;  and,  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the 
other  case,  the  'Phsedo'  and  '  Philebus'  as 
obviously  the  last.  By  the  '  Phsedo,'  with 
its  anticipatory  sketch  of  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  by  the  '  Philebus,'  with  its  discussion 
of  the  idea  of  the  good  ;  as  from  an  indi- 
rect to  a  direct  method,  we  pass  to  the 
gpreat  constructive  exposition  of  physics 
and  ethics  in  the  'Timasus'  and  the  'Repub- 
lic' And  though  not  till  we  have  arrived 
at  these,  do  we  behold  in  its  more  complete 
significance  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  or 
master  his  Idea  of  Science  in  any  thing  like 
its  entire  applicability  to  nature  and  to 
man, — yet  are  they  so  intimately  founded 
on  previous  investigations ;  in  their  com- 
posite character  so  dependent  on  simple 
and  thoroughly  examined  principles ;  that 
to  view  even  these  final  dialogues  without 
intimate  regard  to  the  two  previous  classes, 
expecting^  still  to  reap  and  gather  in  the 
fruit  of  Plato's  thought,  would  be  as  wise 
as  to  withdraw  from  the  foundation  of  some 
noble  building  the  key-stones  of  the  arches 
on  which  it  rests,  and  expect  to  see  the 
structure  stand.*  It  has  been  this  injustice 
from  which  the  philosopher  has  most  largely 
sufiTered,  and  from  which  Schleiermacher 
has  most  effectively  relieved  him.f 

Cicero  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato,  and 
thought  that  if  Jove  spoke  Greek,  he  must 
talk  it  as  it  was  written  by  Plato.  Yet  he 
says  of  him  :%  *'  Plato  aflirms  nothing,  but 
after  producing  many  arguments,  and  ex- 
amining a  question  on  every  side,  leaves  it 
undetermined."  Here,  even  the  accom- 
plished Roman  expected  the  building  to 
stand  upon  air  ;  forgetting  utterly  the  need- 
ful connexions  before  set  forth.  It  is  an 
error  of  a  diflTerent,  but  not  less  dangerous 
kind,  which,  pushing  to  its  extreme  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  guiding  and  connecting 
f»rinciple  through  the  whole  of  the  dia- 
ogues,  makes  of  them  all  but  one  idea,  and 
that  a  somewhat  narrow  and  sectarian  one. 

*  The  nseful  study  of  Aristotle  presupposes  a 
mind  already  disciplined  in  high  principles  of 
science  j  while  in  Plato  every  step  is  carefully  fur- 
nished for  the  patient  and  laborious  pupil,  if  he  is 
only  careful  to  select  his  road  aright.  It  is  this  ex- 
treme love  of  analysis  in  Plato,  which  makes  it  so 
important  to  have  mastered  thoroughly  the  relative 
positions  of  his  dialogues. 

t  Schleiermacher  is  unhappily  very  often  so  pro* 
foundly  obscure  himself  wnile  he  thus  lights  up 
Plato,  that  the  reader  who  is  not  a  stud<*nt  need 
hardly  be  referred  to  him  :  but  the  student  labori- 
ously disposed,  and  to  whom  German  is  a  sealed 
book,  will  do  well  to  make  himself  master  of  Mr. 
Dobson*s  praiseworthy  translations  of  the  Introduc* 
tiofu  of  Sobleiermaoher,  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

I  In  tha  First  Book  of  tha  Acad. 
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HSneti  w€  think  tlae  reasoning  wnich  would 
resoire  the  whofe  philosophy  of  Plato  into 
m  •cheine  for  the  better  education  of  the 
youQg  men  of  Athens  :*  not,  it  is  to  be  add- 
edf  io  recent  a  discovery  as  its  last  advo- 
cate supposed,  but  some  time  put  forth  by 
Eberhard.     For  surely,  if  but  one  idea  islo 
be  drawn  from  all  the  dlalog'ues  of  Plato, 
and  one  purpose  uniformly  insisted  on,  it 
in  much  ^viser  to  find  it  in  what  the  classi- 
fication of  Schleiermacher  obviously  sug- 
eestg  ;   in   what  such  an   influence  as  we 
^^^Aive    described  that   of  Socrates  to  have 
^^^Hen    would    naturally   produce ;    and    by 
^^^miicb,  even  in  the  character  of  the  mistake 
B      be  coramits,  we  can  see  Cicero  himself  to 
"         li»V€  been  chiefly  struck  in  going  through 
the  Platonic  writings. 

This,  then,  may  be  shortly  stated  as  the 
lirst  great  and  settled  Method  of  Investi- 

ICATiOfr  on  scientific  principles,  of  which 
tbtre  is  any  written  record.  The  soul  of 
treiy  part  of  the  system  of  Plato  is  every- 
wtiere  prominent  in  the  dialogues,  as  an 
Aft  of  Dialectics.  This  is  with  him  the 
iisieuee  of  all  other  sciences :  the  universal 
imatght  into  the  nature  of  all :  the  guide  to 
tacb,  the  regulator  of  the  tasks  of  each, 
and  the  means  of  judgment  as  to  its  special 
value :  not  only  the  preparatory  discipline 
i!  far  investigation  of  iruih^  but  the  scientific 
■  method  of  prosecuting  truth :  combining  in 
H  itself  the  practice  of  science,  with  the 
kDOwledge  of  the  utility  of  its  aims:  dis- 
cerning the  essence  of  things,  the  being, 
lh«  tnie,  the  constant :  determining  the  res- 
pective differences  and  affinities  of  notions  : 
otdering  and  disposing  all  things,  discoura- 
iog  of  every  thing,  and  answering  every 
^VMtioD  :  presiding  over  the  correct  ut- 
terance of  thought  in  language,  as  well  as 
over  thought  itself:  and,  having  thus  as  its 
object.  Thought  and  Being,  in  so  far  as  their 
•ternal  and  unchangeable  nature  could  be 
•aeertained)  therefore  the  Highest  Philoso- 

The  fir*t  effort  the  student  of  Piato  has 
%9  make,  is  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 

IMieitioii  of  this  great,  general,  and  immuta- 
Ue  •eience,  in  his  philosophic  scheme. 
When  he  has  mastered  so  mtich,  and  can 


•  Se*» 
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on  lo  the  Dialogues  of  Platn 
kf  iht  r  I   Inte  prnfessoT  of  morn)  phi* 

iwofilit  i(y  of  Oxford.     A  wricer  o! 

wl  i'»  t»e  »ui4l,  thitt  bowevor  various  and 

«i  ^d  the  rprlini;*  likely  to  bo  sugffested 
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provinces  (subordinate  because  of  inferior 
certainty)  of  moral  and  natural  science,*  a 
aolid  and  consistent  notion  of  the  whole  fa* 
brie  of  Platonic  Thought  will  present  itself 
lo  his  mind.  For  he  will  have  ascertained 
its  all-important  distinctions  between  sci- 
ence in  its  limited,  and  in  its  ahsoltite  form  ; 
between  the  ideal  of  science,  and  science 
itself;  between  that  which  contemplates 
supreme  truth,  and  that  which  is  within  the 
sphere  of  human  cognition  ;  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural ;  between  the 
properties  of  physical  objects  and  the  laws 
of  real  being:  and  again,  between  this  ab- 
solute science,  or  Philosophy,  so  realized, 
which  is  humanity's  highest  portion,  and 
the  Wisdom,  still  far  beyond  the  grasp  of 
man,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  God^f 

And  to  the  right  judgment  of  all  this,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  Socrates 
upon  Plato  has  been  one  of  his  most  intel- 
ligent  guides,  so,  when  his  task  is  com- 
plete, it  will  remain  the  most  prominently 
and  enduringly  impressed  upon  him.  It 
was  the  master  teacher,  he  will  still  remem- 
ber, who  rejected  all  investigations  as  unte- 
nable which  began  with  mere  physical  as- 
sumptions, and  who,  thereby,  first  instruct- 
ed his  great  disciple  in  the  necessity  of 
commencing  every  inquiry  with  the  idea  of 
that  which  was  to  be  its  object,  for  estab- 


#  Ethics  nnd  Phfsica,  being  susceptibto  of  con- 
limifi)  mmJification  and  change,  could  never,  in  his 
view,  attain  to  the  precision  and  certainty  of  Dia« 
lectics  which  treated  of  tlie  unchatigenbJe  and  ever- 
lasting:. The  science  of  Nnitire.  being  a  science  of 
what  never  ^dually,  only  inehoarely,  J5,  most,  in 
bis  vieWt  resemble  the  mutfibitity  of  ita  object. 
The  doctrine  cf  Htimnn  Conduct  and  Morality,  in 
like  mnnner^  miist  be  susceptible,  like  tbeinselves, 
nf  miodiflcaiion  and  change.  The  Dialectic  alone, 
trenting  of  the  Eti^^rnal,  pnrtakes  of  the  certaintjr 
Jind  immutabilny  whereof  it  treats,  [t  ts  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  term,  when  implying  his  practj* 
enl  npplication  of  the  Elealic  modes  of  inquiry  inifj 
Puro  Being,  was  Plato's  expression  for  Philoso- 
phy :  to  the  perfect  completion  of  which,  n  com- 
bination of  the  two  sciences  of  inferior  certainty 
were  yet  required-  At  the  same  time,  be  frequent- 
ly uses  iHo  word  in  Us  more  limiied  sense,  aseoin- 
culing  with  the  *  Logic"  of  later  philosophem. 
See  ante,  p,  487,  where  tbe  term  has  been  applied 
in  that  more  limited  sense,  in  treating  of  the  e)e- 
tiieninry  class  of  his  ilinlngnes.  as  the  mere  instrii- 
meiiiof  ihe  method  of  which,  in  ita  larger  senie,  it 
is  tbe  prnctieal  application  and  completion. 

t  Everywhere  it  is  ncees*ory  to  keep  these  dis- 
tinct ion*  in  mind,  when  the  fthilosophy  of  Plato  is 
in  question.  The  absolute  science,  or  Philosophy, 
referred  to  in  the  text,  realized  the  Platonic  idea  of 
a  science  which  not  only  reviews  and  overlook*  all 
'jtbers,  but  atao,  in  order  to  do  so,  understands 
tbern.  and  com  privies  them  within  itself:  and  from 
which  the  inference  came,  thnt  right  conduct  WM 
dependent,  as  Socrates  had  taught,  on  right  know- 
ledge. But  l>eyond  ibii  there  was  a  Wisdom  not 
aocessiblo  to  man* 
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lishment  of  its  rational  end  and  design. 
Hence  it  was  tfaat  dialectics*  became  the 
great  power  which  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
Plato  ;  the  very  hasis  of  his  philosophy, 
the  instrument  with  which  he  embraces  the 
regions  of  being  and  of  thought,  and  dis- 
covers their  various  parts  and  mutual  rela- 
tions. Hence  is  it,  also,  that  the  influence 
of  Plato  himself  has  been  most  eminent  and 
lasting  in  the  character  of  a  guide  :  of  one 
in  whom  the  boundless  material  of  rich  re- 
flection was  more  attainable  than  the  satis- 
faction of  conclusive  argument ;  whose 
aim  was  less  to  settle  the  convictions  of 
man  at  any  given  point,  than  to  suggest 
modes  of  reasoning,  ever  new  and  fertile, 
and  lift  the  thoughts  yet  onward,  more  and 
more.  It  was  the  triumph  of  Aristotle,  his 
successor  and  great  rival  in  the  intellectual 
empire,  to  hold  the  understanding  station- 
ary and  fast  bound,  to  the  facts  and  quasi- 
certainties  in  the  midst  of  which  he  placed 
it ;  it  was  the  aim  and  the  work  of  Plato, 
at  each  new  mental  struggle,  to  sustain  and 
to  impel  the  reason  that  had  broken  bonds. 
When  Cicero  would  have  brought  philoso- 
phy into  Rome,  it  was  Plato  to  whom  he 
turned  for  help  and  guidance.  When 
Christianity  desired  to  avail  herself  of  all 
her  strength,  it  was  in  intellectual  exercise 
with  Plato  that  her  fathers  built  up  the 
system  of  the  Church  When  Julian  would 
have  reformed  Heathenism,  his  hope  was 
in  Plato.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
remodel  Christianity,  at  the  head  of  the 
philosophical  movement  which  marked  the 
revival  of  literature,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  reformation,  Plato  was  seen.f  And  so 
with  every  later  struggle,  whether  with  the 
Cudworths  and  Berkeleys  against  skepti- 
cism in  our  own  country,  or  with  the  more 
modern  stand  of  Germany  against  the  spirit 
of  the  French  academicians.  It  is  quite  im- 
material to  the  question  of  this  influence,  in 
what  form  it  was  always  exercised :  whether 
it  has  not  been  the  source  of  many  errors 
as  well  as  of  much  truth ;  and  whether  it 
had  not  even  been,  not  seldom,  the  cause 
of  the  disease  it  was  called  in  to  cure. 


•  Here  named  in  its  more  limited  sense. 

t  One  of  the  most  powerful  schools  of  Platonists 
(*  not  nco-PlatonistSy'  as  Mr.  Whewell  has  justly 
observoil  in  his  admirable  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences)  was  that  formed  in  Italy  at  this  period. 
It  was  headed  by  Picus  of  Mirandula  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  by  Marsiiius  Ficinus  at  the  end,  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  and  it  embraced  all  the  princi- 
pal scholars  and  men  of  genius  of  the  age  ;  who 
seem  to  have  been  little  conscious,  amidst  their 
elegant  efforts  to  reconcile  Platonism  to  the  Popery 
of  the  day,  of  the  great  moveraeot  to  which  they 
were  all  the  while  contributing. 


[Oct. 

The  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  this : 
that  even  when  engendering  many  kinds  of 
mysticism  and  heresy,  it  was  a  living  and 
actuating  influence ;  that  the  power  which 
struck  these  heresies  into  corrupt  and  stag- 
nant continuance  was  not  derived  from  him ; 
that  he  always  reappeared  with  a  pure  and 
genial  impulse  when  the  life  of  thought 
again  began  to  flow;  and  that,  wherever 
History  undertakes  to  record  the  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  religious  belief,  it  is  her 
first  duty  to  look  back  to  Plato,  to  ascertain 
the  power  he  has  exercised  and  is  still  ex- 
ercising in  the  world,  and  to  understand  the 
sources  which  gave  it  life  and  all  this  last* 
ing  continuance. 

The  direct  action  of  Socrates,  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  form  and  method,  has  been 
shown :  the  action  of  the  earlier  thinkers, 
in  supplying  him  with  matter  on  which  to 
exert  this  method,  was  scarcely  less  direct. 
We  have  seen  Cicero  describe  his  dialogues 
as  the  dialectic  art  of  Socrates  combined 
with  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  And 
from  the  latter  extraordinary  man  he  no 
doubt  derived  some  of  his  most  importaDt 
views  of  ethics  and  of  physics.  The  ha- 
bitual application  of  both  those  departments 
of  thought  to  his  consideration  of  nature, 
was  for  example  eminently  Pythagorean ; 
and  from  the  conception  of  the  mundane 
relations  as  certain  harmonical  laws  capa- 
ble of  being  universally  determined,  which 
he  also  learned  in  that  school,  had  plainly 
been  derived  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
whole  ethical  theory — that  the  proportional 
and  self-balanced  is  alone  good,  and  that 
evil  consists  simply  in  deficiency  or  excess. 
But  none  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors 
were  overlooked  by  Plato.  He  had  them 
all  constantly  within  view;  and,  by  the 
mere  power  of  the  Socratic  method  in  his 
hands,  made  each  in  its  turn  tributary  to 
the  evolvement  of  novel  and  striking  truths. 
The  mechanical  view  of  nature,  the  dyna- 
mical physiology,  alike  bore  fruit  in  his 
system  ;*  and  from  the  speculations  of  He- 
raclitus,  as  he  took  them  in  contrast  with 
that  Eleatic  Theory  to  which  there  was  so 
strong  a  bias  in  the  whole  character  of  his 

•  The  dynamical  view,  in  connexion  with  the 
reasonings  of  Heraclitus,  suggested  his  theory  of 
the  universe  as  a  perfectly  living  or  ensouled  be- 
ing— subject  to  perpetual  change  and  generation, 
but  yet,  in  its  exquisite  order  and  ju4t  proportion, 
the  only  adequate  representative  of  the  rational 
ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mechanicil  philo- 
sopheri  obviously  gave  him  his  view  of  body- in 
general  as  a  mere  lifeless  mass,  deriving  motion 
from  causes  extrinsic  to  itself,  and  in  all  thing* 
merely  rainiitering  to,  at  it  is  in  all  vigoronsljr  con- 
trasted with,  the  Mlf-moving  and  immortal  tooL 
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mtDd^  we  Kee  the  origin  and  the  birth  of  tjie 
theory  of  ideas. 

This  jrreat  theory  lies  nt  the  root  of  ihc 
DtB^teclica  of  Ploto  ;  and  in  any  aitempt  to 
tscertnin  the  course  and  objects  of  his 
thought,  is  the  first  matter  that  orrests  ot- 
tention.     Indeed,  \\  hen  we  have  thoroughly 


between  both,  and  that  which  elone  might 
reconcile  the  laws  of  matter  lo  the  ideas  of 
pure  intellect.  This,  accordingly,  was  the 
object  to  whicli  he  addressed  himself.  And 
from  the  result,  from  the  realization  of  hie 
aim  in  this  respect,  dates  the  principle  of 
identity  between  philosophy  and  religion 
mastered  it,  we  have  in  some  sort  the  key  !  which  governed  Europe  for  many  ceutu- 


to  kIL 

It  i*  not  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way 
mirh  t%  miod  as  thai  of  Plato  would  be  di- 
rectly affected,  when^  penelrnled  with  the 
Soeratic  view  of  science,  he  applied  him- 
self to  its  investigation^  with  the  results  of 
the  old  philosophies  before  him.  On  the 
one  bind,  there  was  the  opinion  of  Hera- 
clitu*  that  nil  things  were  in  a  perpetual 
Hale  of  flux ;  that  they  were  ever  waxing 
tnd  waning ;  that  they  were  constantly 
ehinifiiii?  their  fubstonce  ;  and  that  nothing 
cr*i,'  '  '  redicnled  of  any  thing  as  fixed: 
br  h  stood  the  practical  and  most 

ini»chit:voys  infercr  ce  of  the  Sophists,  that 


Tracing  this  Ideal  Theory  through  its 
course  in  the  actual  dialogues,  it  is  very 
striking  to  contrast  its  splendid  intluence» 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  range,  with  the 
narrow  and  uninviting  currents  of  thought 
through  which  it  works  its  way  into  exist- 
ence. It  is  while  the  field  of  dialectical 
discussion  is  cleared  and  opened  for  the 
right  settlement  of  these  opposing  ques- 
tions as  to  Being  and  Becoming,  that  it  be- 
gins to  show  itself.  With  that  view  we 
have  been  carried  hack  into  a  discussion  as 
to  the  nature  of  language;  we  are  made 
lo    feel    that   bv  false  views  of  science  all 


Man  must  therefore  be  the  measure  of  all    thought  and  tanq-unge  are  involved  in  end- 


y 


things.  On  the, other  hand,  there  was  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  of  immiuable  being  :  that 
there  was  no  multiplicity  j  that  ihere  was 
no  becoming,*  no  change,  no  generation, 
tifgfncniatton,  or  decay  ;  byl  that  All  was 
One,  eternal,  and  at  rest*  Now%  to  the 
firti,  while  he  did  not  deny  the  reality  of 
tmmtion,  he  hnd  at  once  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  he  hnd  derived  from  Socrales  : 
jltfyMperal  definition  (that  idea  of  the  One 
lUlpkifig  Multiplicity)  on  which  his  whole 


less  confusion;  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  us 
in  what  w^ay  language,  rightly  used,  will 
make  of  necessity  a  distinction  between 
certain  forms  or  notions  and  yet  combine 
ihem  together.  We  are  taken  into  all  the 
intricacies  of  Greek  syntax  :  and  from  such 
steps  as  that  of  the  tnanner  in  which,  in 
propositions,  a  noun  is  necessarily  joined 
with  n  verb,  we  are  ^hown  how  it  is  that 
becoming  and  being  are  in  like  manner  in- 
separably united.     These  are  laws  of  lan- 


WMloii  of  science  stood,  and  which  was  in  '  guage  as  of  thought,  which  may  not  be  atj- 
iuelf  its  own  £! round  nnd  authority.f  So,  nulled.  Thus  the  verb  is  the  action,  the 
lo  the  »«»cood,  while  of  the  reality  of  the  noun  is  the  active  object;  and  as,  iu  the 
pffrmineDt  being  he  was  fully  convinced, '  unavoidable  union  of  these  two  in  the  short- 
bt  of  course  cotdd   not  reconcile  what  he  ^  est  sentence,  it  is  set  forlh  of  some  entity 


letieved  to  be  real  in  the  mutable  appear- 
aind   phenomena  of  nature,     VVhat, 
»,  remained  for  Plato  1 
Tbrnt,  hut  to  find  a  ground  that  should 
rtincortdilfonal  and  absolute,  for  all  that 
etmm  conditionally,  whereon  to  build  some 
tem    of   investigation  \     What, 


that  it  either  is  becoming,   or  has,  or  will 
become,    something ;  so   is  it    impossible, 
without   setting  aside   all  the  laws  of  Ian* 
guage,    lo   separate   the   action    from    the 
agent,  the  predicate  from  the  subject,   be- 
coming from  being.    From  these  arguments 
we  are  brotjghi  to  the  important  question 
ins  mind  to   such  un   elevation  i  of  definitions,   immediately  arising   out  of 
ttvc  the  uctunl  as  to  endeavor  to  grospjthem.     The  mere  Name  of  a  subject,  it  is 
thai  luprasensunl  essence,  which  must  it- [  shown^  predicates  Being  of  ii :  and   it  is 
itVltave  been  at  once  the  ideal  of  the  rea- 1  marked  as  the  first   step  in   classificaiioo, 
I  iad  the  cause  of  the   moteriiil   world,,  and  in  itself  giving  a  certainty  and  fixity  to 
tile  pr«*«tt4blishcr  of  the  harmony  in  and    things  wljich  is  directly  opposed   lo  gene- 
ration and   becoming, — this   mere   act    of 
naming  the  eubjecl,  or  of  affixing  to  it  its 
general  name,  the  name  of  its  igenus.     Next 
we  are    instructed    in   another   argument, 
which  arises  from  the  foregoing,  to  prove 
lonB:  liie  opening  of "  ifie  Utter  absurdity  of  those  who  would  not 
ivu)g,  by  statcinfiit  of  the   ^I'^w  that    dttferent   names  could  be  em- 
"  ployed  for  one  and  the  samethin^;  oivvW 


*A  word  df  eonstJint  aa«  by  Plato^to  express 
Mf»  ffrnntM  (yfyvce^i)  iis  opposed  tQ  being  (cimx — 

t1» 


rfctftr    VvA]    Lp 


111   mind  the  method  of 


K — Trt    *UtU 

of  tli«  things  iotne  deHniiiQU  of  it^  idea. 
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^rotind  that   ibe  one  is  ever  one,  bs  the 

Tnatiifold  IS  aUo  invariably  ihe  manifold. 
Thus,  in  the  same  connecting'  process  of 
argument,  thinking  is  exhibited  to  be  a 
talking  of  the  soul  with  itself;  and  as  all 
speech  is  a  combination  of  one  word  with 
one  or  many  others,  every  word  having  its 
meaning,  thinking  must  of  course  be  a  sim- 
ilar combination  of  one  thought  with  ano. 
iher.  And  by  this  time  we  have  arrived  at 
the  necessity  for  the  great  art  or  science 
of  discourse,  dialectics,  which  shall  rega* 
late  these  combinations  of  thought ;  which 
shall  preside  over  the  faculty  that  investi* 
gates  the  properties  of  all  sensations  ;  and 
which  must  manifestly  itself  depend  upon 
Deiinition.  Then  there  follows  immedi- 
ately upon  this,  that  alUimportant  process 
which  Definition  implies:  the  finding  of 
some  general  term  which  shall  include  a 
niuhiplicity  of  objects  j  together  with  the 
secondary  but  necessary  process  of  expla- 
nation, as  to  wherein  the  term  to  be  defined 
differs  from  others  which  belong  to  the 
same  genus  with  it.  And  having  proceed- 
ed thus  far,  the  greatest  questiou  of  Dia- 
lectics comes  within  view,  and  with  it  the 
Ideal  Theory  of  Plato  dawns  clearly  upon 
us. 

What  are  these  General  Terms  which 
are  the  object  of  the  mind  in  the  process  of 
thought  1  Objects  of  sense  they  cannot  be, 
for  those  are  in  a  constant  state  of  transi* 
tion,  "  If,*'  to  adopt  Aristotle's  words*  in 
describing  the  origin  of  the  Platonic  ideas, 
'*  there  is  to  be  any  knowledge  and  science, 
it  must  be  concerning  some  permanent  na- 
tures, different  from  the  sensible  natures 
of  objects;  for  there  can  be  no  permanent 
science  respecting  that  which  is  perpetually 
changing."  Where,  then,  were  these  per- 
manent natures  to  be  found  1  The  ques- 
tion took  Plato  back  to  the  proof  he  had 
just  established  :  that,  independently  of  the 
senses,  the  soul  possesses  a  faculty  of  its 
own  by  which  it  investigates  the  common 
and  the  general :  and  suggested  the  answer, 
that  by  means  of  reflexion,  and  through  the 
understanding  or  rational  contemplation^ 
would  it  alone  be  possible  to  become  cog- 
nizant of  such  natures.  As  opposed  to  the 
transitory  knowledge  which  sensation  con* 
veys,  this  which  the  intellect  apprehends 
would  be  constant  and  permanent;  unpro- 
duced,  imperishable,  and  ever  identical  with 
itself;  a  pure  and  absolute  entity;  such  as 
the  soul,  if  it  could  purify  and  free  itself 
from  the  agitations  and  hindrances  of  body, 
would  plainly  and  palpably  behold.     There, 


then,  were  the  General  Terms  he  had  be* 
fore  vainly  sought,  and  which,  as  belonging 
to  Being  in  contrast  from  Becoming,  could 
be  made  the  objects  of  science  und  certain 
knowledge.  There  were  those  forms,  those 
Ideas,  of  the  universal  which  w^ould  in 
themselves  include  every  type  of  the  tran- 
sitory ;  there  was  in  each  the  subject^  One, 
and  with  it  the  predicates  that  might  be  as* 
serted  of  it,  Many ;  and  in  these^  at  last^ 
should  he  reconcile  what  he  believed  to  be 
true  in  the  theory  of  sensible  and  ever 
changing  things,  with  what  ho  felt  and 
knew  to  be  true  in  that  of  an  eternal  and 
immutable  nature. 

Having  mastered  this  elevation  above  the 
doubts  and  uncertainties  tbat  before  arrest- 
ed his  progress,  Plato  beheld  the  Grander 
Idea  to  which  all  science,  so  considered, 
must  have  reference :  and  the  mission  of 
Philosophy  upon  earth,  as  well  as  the  means 
for  discharging  it,  stood  plainly  revealed 
before  him.  If  the  fleeting  sensible  were 
really  true,  it  was  to  him,  then,  true  only 
through  the  eternal  essence  of  which  it  was 
the  partaker:  wherefore,  with  that  divine 
art  of  dialectics,  he  would  proceed  to  strip 
oflf  those  tissues  of  the  temporal  and  muta- 
ble* in  which  all  certainty  and  immutability 
clothe  and  cover  themselves  here,  and  re- 
dressf  the  errors  and  imperfect  thoughts  of 
man,  in  the  recollection,  and,  as  it  were,  re* 
newed  presence,  of  the  Great  Source  of  all 
existence,  wherewith  he,  as  every  other 
transitory  substance,  had  been  connected 
in  his  origin.  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things  ;  was  the  end  of  the  philosophy  of 
Protagoras.  God  is  the  measure  of  all 
things;  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  philosophy  of  Plato. 

The  means  of  judgment  as  to  what  share 
Socrates  may  have  had  in  this  method  and 
result,  have,  in  a  preceding  article,  been 
placed  before  the  reader.f  Aristotle,  after 
describing  the  invention  of  inductive  rea* 
sonings  and  universal  definitions,  quoted 
in  the  article  referred  to,  adds  this  remark: 
**  Socrates,  however,  did  not  make  univerw 
sals  or  definitions  separable  from  the  ob* 
jects ;  but  the  Platonists  separated  thanif 
and  these  essences  they  termed  ideas." 
To  which  may  be  added,  since  it  is  import* 

*  So  Schleierinacher,  speaking  of  the  proof  in  the 
Gorgias  :  **  Therefore,  the  highett  and  rDoit  geno- 
ftil  problem  of  pbilosopUjr  is  ejccluBivei/  thi»-*to 
appreKend  and  fix  the  tutniial  in  that  Ucrimj 
chaos/' 

t  Sartor  Rnattut  it  the  quaini  '  irenlyo 

phrase,  under  which  a  great  oi  uker  oi 

mode^rn  days  sets  forth ihc  ends  Jii,..  .  .j.^..  of  phi> 
iosophy. 

lUiioted  at  p.  3$7^f  F.  Q.  R.,  No.  60. 
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ftiit  to  uoileTstand  bow  far  these  ideas  were 
dijectively  (that  is,  as  ihings  ex i sling  in 
tbetnselves)  carried  by  Plaio,  ihe  view  of 
•oother  nncieni  writer*  **  Some  exialences 
•re  fCDsible,  some  intetligible  j  nnd  occurd- 
im  '^  rn,  tbey  who  wish  to  understand 
xh'  le&  of  things,  must  first  separate 

th'  om  the  things;  such  as  the  ideas 

ol  fy,  Unity,  Number,  Magnitude, 

Pasiiioti,  Motion:  secondly,  he  must  as- 
ftome  an  absolute  Fair^  Good,  Just,  and  the 
!ik« :  thirdly,  he  mu8t  consider  the  ideas 
of  relation,  as  Knowledge,  Power:  recol- 
lecttDg  that  the  things  which  we  perceive, 
bate  this  or  that  appellation  applied  to 
them,  because  they  partake  of  this  or  that 
idea  ;  those  things  being  just^  which  parti- 
eipttte  in  the  idea  of  the  Just ;  those  being 
tmuiifvl^  which  contain  the  idea  of  the 
Beautiful.''*  Much  further  than  this,  how* 
evtr,  which  would  hove  implied  liille  more 
tliaD  the  General  Terms  for  which  they 
Wffr«  first  invented,  it  is  very  certain  ihnt 
Plato  carried  his  system  of  Ideas.  The 
T«ry  word,  signifying,  it  is  not  unimportant 
to  keep  in  mind,  not  the  ideas  of  our  mo- 
Jem  lai*guoge,t  but  Forms,  was  likely  to 
imtc  suggested  to  such  an  imagination  the 
character  and  properties  we  shall  shortly 
find  them  to  assume.  Aristotle,  in  a  pas- 
Mfeofa  preceding  book  of  his  ^Metophy- 
stes't  t^  ^^^^  which  has  just  been  quoted, 
voiild  no  doubt  corroborate  the  more  lim- 
iieJ  Ti€w%  *^VVhen  Socrates,  treating  of 
moral  sobjectSi  arrived  at  universal  truths, 
tad  tamed  his  thoughts  to  definitions,  Pla- 
to adopted  similar  doctrines,  and  construed 
in  this  wa)^ — that  these  truths  and  de- 
ma  must  be  applicable  to  something 
,,  aiHJ  not  to  sensible  ihings  :  for  it  was 
•tsibte,  he  conceived^thal  there  should 
W  a  eommon  de5nition  of  any  sensible  ob- 
ject, since  such  were  always  in  a  stale  of 

•  Drrired  apparemly  from  a  fpeech  in  the  *  Par- 
maoMe*:*  ia  which  the  philosopher  afler  whom 
llUi  iLialogtie  it  tiameil,  is  made  to  say  to  Socraiea, 
'*t%  •fipf^nrt  to  you,  aa  you  say,  that  there  are  cer* 
taiakiwi^.  or  ideiis,  of  which  things  partake,  and 
tvatrre  Mpirlicaiiona  according  to  that  of  which 
tlMir  p^rtslie  :  ibus  thou  thhnga  which  partake  of 
UA»acsa  are  called  likt ;  thoie  things  whicli  par- 
tafct  of  Greatness  are  called  fr<a< ;  those  things 
W^Uk  p«rtAke  of  Beauty  and  Justice  are  called 
kamiif^  and  ju*l."  In  the  '  Ph^do'  a  similar 
•filllOQ*!*  mintned  up  in  something  like  the  same 
wmAm  :  **  tiiAt  eaoh  idt^a  has  an  existence,  and  that 
•lisr  liuag«  pmrtako  of  these  ideas^  and  are  called 
tmniiiif  to  the  idea  of  which  they  partake/^ 

t£ie9]Miog  in  philosophy ^  of  course.  The  use 
if  idb»  WOifd  idtA  In  modorii  metaphysics,  is  derived 
6aB  %km  iMm  and  ilM  of  Plato.  When  Locke 
wnitf  «x{>f««a  fb»  notion  of  what  U  common  to  an 
■iCisv  cl»««i  be  use«  the  term  abstract  idea. 

|T1m  Fim  '  Oib  Section. 
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change.  The  things,  then,  which  were  the 
subjects  of  universal  truths,  he  called  Ideas ; 
and  held  that  objects  of  sense  had  their 
names  according  to  them  and  after  them  ; 
so  that  things  participaled  in  that  idea 
which  iiad  the  same  name  as  was  applied 
to  them/' 

But  in  this  and  similar  passages,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  Aristotle  cither 
did  not  or  would  not*^  understand  the  sense 
in  which  Plato  regarded  the  notion  of  Be- 
ing, in  which  these  Ideas  had  their  origin, 
and  therefore  refused  to  consider  them  as 
other  than  mere  metaphysical  deiinitions. 
With  the  Stagyrite  himself,  Being  never 
meant  more  than  that  highest  abstracHon 
to  which  a  severe  logical  examination  of 
our  mental  conceptions  may  avail  to  lift  us ; 
just  as  his  metaphysics  are  but  a  strict  logi- 
cal analysis  of  the  primary  highest  modes 
of  subjective  thought.  But  with  Plato,  Be- 
ing was  the  opposite  to  Becoming,  certainty 
as  opposed  to  change,  the  absolute  and  eter- 
nal in  contrast  with  the  conditional  and 
created,  essential  and  independent  Truth  ; 
and  therefore  his  metaphysics,  as  the  study 
of  a  Being  thus  external  to  man,  cannot 
rightly  be  considered  as  other  than  object- 
ive }  and  these  Ideas  will  be  found,  as  we 
proceed,  to  have  the  properties  of  laws 
established  by  that  Being  to  control  snb* 
jective  thought — themselves  altogether  un- 
modified by  sensation,  but  with  the  power 
of  modifying  it,  both  in  the  spiritual  and 
material  world.  And  hence,  it  is  needless 
to  suggest  to  the  reader,  the  extraordinary 
influence  it  was  certain  to  exert,  w^henever 
ii  should  be  applied  to  any  settled  scheme 
of  religious  belief* 

But  this  is  in  a  certain  degree  anticipa- 
ting :  though  even  in  the  mere  abstract  dia- 
lectical use  of  the  term  Ideas,  and  before 
they  enter  into  physical  or  ethical  applica- 
tion, ii  seems  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
know  that  mere  general  properties  of  ob- 
jects, or  general  notions  of  genus  and  spe- 
cies, far  less  exclusive  reservation  to  ideal 
conceptions  of  the  good  or  beautiful  or 
just,  will  certainly  not  satisfy  the  purpose 

*  Tliere  is  a  striking  passage  in  the  Nicomaohean 
Ethics,  one  of  the  latest  works  of  Aristotle^  which 
may  perhaps  bn  taken  as  a  half-tonchirig  twinge  of 
coTjscience  in  the  *  Stout  Stagyrite,*  when,  towards 
the  clote  of  bis  illustrious  life,  he  thought  of  the 
frequent  disrespect  with  which  he  had  referred  to 
his  old  tnaster's  labors.  In  the  passage  (sixth  sec. 
of  first  book)  be  remark*  that  "*  it  is  painful  for 
him  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  as  it  had  been 
introduced  by  persons  who  were  bis  friends  ;  ne- 
vertheless, that  it  is  his  duty  to  disregard  such  pri- 
vate feelings  ;  for  both  philosophers  and  troth  be- 
ing dear  to  biiUj  it  is  right  to  give  the  preference  to 
trmb," 
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and  intention  of  Plato.  It  is  correctly  said 
by  Hitter :  ^^  We  must  dismiss  all  narrou- 
viewH  of  the  Platonic  Jdem^  and  understand 
by  tbem  whatever  exhibits  an  eternal  truth  ; 
a  pcriiiKtcnt  something  which  forms  the 
baHJH  of  the  mutability  of  the  sensible." 
TImk  iH  uM  iill-C'iiibrnoing  definition  ;  and  the 
realization  of  Plato's  idea  of  science,  if  he 
is  alhjwed  to  have  thoup[ht  it  possible,  ui)l 
admit  of  no  other.*  According  to  that, 
there  could  not  assuredly  be  any  thing 
which  does  not  participate  in  Ideas,  or  may 
not  be  comprehended  in  an  Idea.  For,  as 
the  Mimo  writer  in  another  place  remarks, 
^*  il  Phito  maintained  that  there  must  neces- 
sarily ho  ideas  to  exhibit  the  unalterable 
and  eternal  truth  of  the  objects  of  every 
science,  in  order  that  the  science  itself 
should  be  possible,  he  was  constrained  to 
lind  idean  wherever  there  is  a  true  essence, 
and  Kcientitic  investigation  is  possible." 
Hut  to  this  there  was  to  him  no  limit.  No- 
thing in  hiH  opinion  need  be  excluded  from 
the  hphere  of  right  knowledge.  To  every 
thing  scientific  inquiry  might  attach  itself; 
in  every  thing  HOine  truth  might  be  found ; 
even  in  individuals,  even  in  the  qualities 
and  proper! icrt  of  things,  in  all  that  comes 
into  being.  Such  was  liis  feeling  of  the  one 
nniverHul  science.  In  the  dialogue  which 
bears  the  nante  of  Parmenides,  that  philo- 
sopher is  made  to  reprove  Socrates,  then 
supposed  to  be  a  youth  entering  on  the 
study  of  philosophy,  for  showing  a  disin- 
clinaiion  to  recognize  as  possible  the  reality 
of  the  Ideas  of  man,  lire,  water,  nay,  even 
of  hair  and  of  clay,  and  other  equally  mean  I 
and  paltry  objects 


[Oct. 

''  philosophy  has  not  yet  claimed  you  for 
her  own,  as,  in  my  judgment,  she  will 
claim  you,  and  you  will  not  dishonor  her. 
As  yet,  like  a  young  man  as  you  are,  you 
look  to  the  opinions  of  men." 

These  Ideas,  then,  thus  comprehending 
all  things,  or  in  which  all  things  some  way 
participated,  were  the  ground  of  objective 
truth  from  which  Plato  contemplated  the 
Deity.  This  latter  process  brings  us  more 
immediately  to  that  class  of  dialogues 
which  may  be  called  transitional  or  pro- 
gressive :  occupying  a  middle  place  be- 
tween  the  elementary  and  constructive 
parts  of  the  Platonic  system  :  treating  less 
of  the  method  than  of  the  object  of  philo- 
sophy ;  not  yet  absolutely  setting  forth  the 
two  real  sciences,  but  by  preparatory  and 
progressive  steps  fixing  and  defining  them ; 
and  thus,  by  setting  in  operation,  as  it 
were,  the  Process  of  Knowing,  aiming  at  a 
more  complete  apprehension  and  exact  de* 
cision  of  what  Knowledge  was  to  embrace. 
While  we  sit  still,  we  are  never  the  wiser, 
is  an  appropriate  remark  of  the  *  Thsete- 
tus,'  itself  the  noblest  dialogue  in  this 
class ;  but  going  into  the  river,  and  moving 
up  and  down,  straightway  we  discover  its 
depths  and  its  shallows. 

The  Ideas  thus  in  operation,  the  Deity 
revealed  Himself  to  Plato.  For,  pursuing 
the  method  of  argument  in  which  they  ori- 
ginated, that  the  true  and  the  real  are  ex- 
hibited in  general  notions  as  elements  of 
science  ;  and  that  these  are  so  related  to 
each  other,  that  every  higher  notion  em- 
braces and  combines  under  it  several  low- 


paltry  objects  :  since  it  is  unbecoming  [er;*  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
L'  philosopher  to  defer  to  vulgar  opin-   elements  of  truth  cannot  be  so  separated 


(K'r5tOiHl  wiilunit  a  provioii:§  ineiliiaiion  iipt^n  the 
ilivlne  ;  in  tht»  *  rhuilriis'  aiul  '  Ri^jniblic' he  lays 
il  i!o\vn,  that  ilio  iliviiu'  can  only  be  kn^wn  by  our 
iIiMii|>iaii(Mi  nf  tbeni  from  a  iiuinun 
Siu'b  liii  ujrh!*,  even  wlien  net  di- 


a  true 

ion,  and  to  consider  any  object  as  wholly  j  from  each  other  as  not  to  be,  nevertheless, 
despicable.     Youth  and  inexperience  will   held  together  by  some  higher  bond  :t  im- 
do  this,  he  says;  and  will  tind  themselves 
under  some  supposed  necessity  of  with- 
drawing from  the  consideration  of  base  and 
common  objects,  in  order  to  rise  to  higher  '  rising  to  the  c. 
and   nobler   considerations;    whereas   the    P^'-"«  ^^t* view. 

true  philosopher,  disreijarding  all  human  !  ^^*^:V\."»^'^^**^^*-  v^^isr^^c  hi,  m  hole  *y5:eni. 

.    .'  *  .         r,.    ,    ^,  •  \\  iihom   this   uni!v  and    coheret;ce   ii  -idea?, 

opinions  as  to  great  and  Imle,  despises  no-    ,j..„^.  ^ould  not  of  course  be  that   un.iy  and  cohe- 
thing. t      **0  Socrates!      adds  Purmenides,  '  renve  ol'scienee.  wmch.  ncun^  on  ;Ue  iiistniciion 

'  of  S.K'rate*.  Tlatv^  everywhere  :::st*!«  upon.  There 
«  In  a  d:»i5nei  pA!»>3j:.»  of  the  '  Uopublie/  the  :*  a  noble  pa^saj^e  ;n  the  '  Mer  :.*  u-Lere  he  *iiys, 
jir\«\»!uo  oi  liie  Iviva*  i*  l!in:»  tar^ety  determined  :  so  iniunaiely  i<  all  na!iire  rel.i:e.l,  that  anyone 
••  An  :,le.i  mA>  be  aw.  :bu:cd  lo  wl'aiever.  a5  a  j^!u-  H'.ariiri  iV.  m  a  ^is-.^ile  idea. ::'  n»  Iv  bu:  i  b  Id  and 
rdl:i>.  \\\A\  be  -.livlAMled  by  the  siiine  name;"  a  .  unweariisl  in«|n;rer.  may.  \\\  :i.e  eui.  d>oover  all. 
deri:>  itvu  enibiaein^  is'i  only  *pev*e.*  and  per.eni.  I  '  R:::er  iiiu-te$  a  i*a*<ai:e  \:<m  the  *  KepubUc,' 
"  \\i;  vh  \\\  ihe  '.iidix  tdiial  «|'iK'ar  a*  i*'i«  u»anitold."    to  wh:oh  he  i::ve«  a  d:rferen:.  and  ic  «eem<  to  u*  a 


but  ,»ixo  jiieh  i:»d»x  ;*:ual*  a<,  e\|»:e*#«-vl  by  one  ooui- 
uio:i  raine«  exhibit  iheuiK'Uej  in  many  i>heno- 
liieti.i. 

f  ri:i*  riiic  ihoUj<ht  i«,  of  ev*ur».  a  nec^««ary  re- 
•tth  oi  the  Platoiue  the^^ry  of  koowledi-e  :  that  you 
cannot  »e|Nkcttt«  thr  fcieiuv  cl  divir.e  Irvm  that  of' 


nu're  Ov' erect,  sen^e  than  ib-tt  u-{i:ch  :5  sn^^ested 
l>y  Sohletermaeher.  It  i$  the  sixth  book,  ^il  B, 
where  dialectic  i*  said  "to  make  u*e  cl"  the  as- 
sumed BtJtions.  not  a»  first  principles,  but  actoallj 
a«  merv  aMumpiioBft.  or  90  many  grades  and  pco> 
greMioutyin  ofder  to  arrive  at  the  una»umed....th0 


Imuiau  thin):*.     *ihu^,  uhde  lu   the   *Law»*  he  [  principl*  of  all  ihin|n...  boi  vhtcb.  when  it  has 
tajr*,  that  hi^tuAu  ihiuKU  can  ite^er  be  rtghtljr  »&>  [  cqc«  seised  vpcn  ic,  rt tarns  to  insut  upon  the  teaa- 
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It  living  rise  to  llie  question,  who- 

l!iL  .  •  lower  ideas  are   helJ   logeiber 

by  Ibe  Ikij^her,  ihcre  is  not  uliimotcly  a 
ScBAtisii  Idea,  which  comprises  nil  ihe 
«ubordtnntc,  and  in  iisclf  exhibits  the  stim 
and  harmony  of  elU.  It  is  nhnost  needless 
to  add,  that  he  could  odIj^  answer  this  in 
tin  ■  ytive;  and  tliat  in  ihis  Supreme 
1r  iced  the  lost  limit  to  all   know- 

ledge. This  was  the  uhimatuni  in  the 
realm  of  ideas  :  in  itself  sulTicient,  and  im- 
plying nothing  beyond.  This  was  the 
0000 ;  thai  which  exhausted  alt  true  entity^ 
and  gave  back  its  image  in  sensible  forms : 
that  which  was  desired  by  all,  and  was  ii- 
wlf  in  wunt  of  nothine  :  embracing  what- 

rer  subsisted  without  diflerence  in  lime  or 
ice;  all  truth  and  science;  all  substan- 
and  all  reason.  Tbia  was  God  :  Ilim- 
aelfDCficher  reason  not  essence^  but  supe- 
rior to  bolh^  and  uniting  both  wiihin  Him- 
tclf.  Such  are  almo&t  the  very  expressions 
ofPlalo. 

In  this  iriexv,  it  is  obvious,  the  existence 
of  God,  being  as  necessary  as  science  it- 
»elff  could  require  no  formal  proof.  Where 
(as  in  the  '  Laws*)  he  is  asked  to  prove 
il,  be  observes  that  "  such  a  demonstration 
would  be  unnecessary,  except  for  certain 
prejudices  which  are  extensively  diflTused 
among  mankind,"  and  continues  the  subject 
with  evident  reluctance  :  never  indeed  dis- 
tinctly enterinrr  on  such  a  proof,  but  con- 
t^-nling-  himself  with  refuting  the  false  opin- 
ions  that  would  directly  contradict  so 
fuadamcntal  a  notion  of  philosophy.*  Of 
ihene,  the  most  false  was  that  which  could 
•o  fax  confound  the  secondary  causes,  or 
means,  witli  the  true  first  cause,  as  to  sub- 
•titttic  the  matcrtnl  for  the  ^spiritual.  For 
tJ>e  {ihitosopher  above  all  men  to  do  this — 
htmseir  trusting  solely  to  the  reason,  and 
fct  aeeking  to  derive  this  sensible  world 
froni  other  operation  than  that  of  a  divine 
and  inteltectual  cause-— he  held  to  be  most 
tnworthy-t  All  in  the  world,  he  says  in 
ike  *  L%ws,'  **  is  for  the  sake  of  the  rest, 
aad  till?  places  of  the  single  parts  are  so 
ordeied  d»  to  subserve  to  the  preservation 
lod  excellence  of  the  whole.**     The  cause 

[ihit  could  not  be  material,  because  the 
PtertAl  cannot^  unless  when  impelled  by 

Iblaiffta  of  that  which  is  dependent  1  hereon  ;  and 
ia  Iflli  iflionrtfr  it  only  emptoyv  irleas  in  order  to 
pa#»iij  from  one  irleit  to  nnnther/* 

•  ••Plaio  ttswrf-  '  -^  •  'iPiuiflc  ntlieiim  retted 
«•  pvfveriiiy  o(  which  was  titllo  likely 

CD  be  femored  by  > '— Ritteii. 

t  Tt»#f «  It  a  apirmiid  pn^snco  in  tho  'Laws/ 
whfTf-  Sir  t^ttv  Oiir  infln,  by  Ilia  very  atfinity  wuli 
Ai^  id  in^rtiaibly  led  to  believe 

ifi  fo  honor  iticra. 

Vol*  iii.   i'^t-''  i**         12 
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some  other  body,  set  any  other  in  motion. 
Arguing  the  sours  immortality  in  the 
'  Phasdrus*  he  had  said,  "that  which  is  set 
in  motion  by  something  else  may  cease  to 
move,  and  may  therefore  cease  to  live ; 
but  that  which  is  self-moving,  o«  it  never 
quits  itself,  never  censes  moving;  but  is 
the  source  and  beginning  of  motion  to  all 
i  other  things  which  are  moved*"  The  spi- 
ritual, then,  njusi  be  the  moving  principle 
of  this  universe  ;  and  no  irrational  spirit 
could  liave  created  it  in  conformity  with 
ideas  of  order  and  bpauty,  and  in  this  con- 
stant agreement  with  on  nr.ahernble  type: 
but  would  have  confused  all  things,  reduced 
all  to  disorder,  and  brought  about  continual 
destruction  and  decay.  Look,  soys  Plato 
in  the  *  Laws,*  at  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars;  look  at  the  earth,  with  all 
its  seasons  and  its  beauties ;  you  behold  in 
ibem  not  only  a  type  of  the  divine  ideas, 
but  a  type  and  resemblance  of  the  Supreme 
Idea.  It  is  in  these  forms  He  conceals 
himself:  embracing  the  beginniag,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  These 
are  His  work:  iho  living  symbols  of  a 
power  beyond  you,  but  yet  themselves  a 
school  wherein  patient  and  zealous  study 
shall  lead  you  yp  to  Him. 

Thus  Plato  may  be  said  to  have  mapped 
out  the  means  and  the  end  of  knowledge ; 
the  guide  and  the  object  to  philosophical 
investigation.  In  this  particular  clas"*  of 
dialogues,  it  but  remains  to  be  seen  how  he 
would  pro  pose  that  man  should  so  far  en- 
large and  cultivate  his  science,  as,  by  at- 
taining what  pure  and  certain  knowledge 
may  be  possible  of  the  Multiplicity  of  ideas, 
to  be  enabled  to  mnsicr  whatever  lies  with- 
in his  reach  of  the  Unity  of  truth  and  sci- 
ence which  subsists  in  the  Good, 

The  'Gorgias*  and  the  *  Thecstetus,' 
two  of  his  most  ma'^lerly  productions,  are 
devoted  as  it  were  to  the  education  of  man, 
wiih  this  object :  that  is,  to  the  settlement 
of  just  and  defined  principles  in  respect  to 
it.  Of  these  great  dialoryues,  the  'Gor- 
gias'  is  practical,  and  the  ^Themletus* 
theoretical :  the  latter  conducting  us,  in- 
deed, to  the  verje  of  many  sacred  myste- 
ries. How  intimately  this  theory  and  prac- 
tice Avere  connected  j  how  exactly  ground. 
ed,  that  is,  on  the  same  modes  of  thought, 
the  search  for  the  Good  in  pleasure,  and 
that  for  Pure  Knowledge  in  ihe  scnsuoua 
perception  j  has  been  exhibited  in  our  ac* 
count  of  the  Sophists.*    It  had  followed 

♦  See  the  f perch  of  Callictes  in  the  '  PrtYtiigo^ 
rae' — deicribed  in  our  first  paper  on  this  All'irn- 
portnnt  sribject— itlnslnitivo  of  the  genernl  |itooii' 
cal  bctiriDg  of  the  S<iplii5tical  priQciyU%. 
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as  a  consequence,  that  they  who  asserted 
ihe  only  foiindniion  of  knowledge  to  be  sen- 
fuition,  should  ninintnin  the  only  foundation 
of  virtue  to  be  the  desire  of  pleasure.  Both 
falsehoods  refuted,  with  the  noblest  elo- 
quence and  the  most  exquisite  art,  the  stu- 
dent passes  to  other  dialogues,  not  less 
beautiful,  the  '  Phicdo'  and  'Philebus:' 
and  finds  himself  on  the  very  threshold  of 
those  great  practical  structures  of  Plato's 
philosophy,  which  he  will  yet  enter  to  little 
purpose,  if  he  has  not  disciplined  himself 
by  all  this  previous  investigation,  to  be 
ready  to  conform  his  will  to  objective  laws 
of  action,  which  shall  be  to  him  the  mea- 
sure of  virtue;  und  his  reason  to  objective 
forms  of  belief,  which  shall  be  to  him  all- 
powerful  truths,  real,  absolute,  existing.  ' 
But  at  this  point  we  rest  for  the  present :  I 
in  the  hope  that  on  a  future  occasion  the  I 
reader  will  not  be  unwilling  to  enter  with  ' 
us. 


[Oct. 
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Di'ELLiNC. — Our  nltpntion  has  born  dirortcd  to 
an  announcement  in  tlie  Standard^  from  wliifli  wq 
loarn  that  a  slop  has  at  Imgth  been  taken  in  the 
only  rlTiTtnal  direction  for  the  suppression  of  that 
one  of  the  chivnlrir  institutions  which  has  haunted 
the  fiehl  of  modern  society  with  most  pertinacity 
And  least  argument ;  —  a  rude,  barbaric  figure, 
stripped  by  centuries  of  all  the  costumes  and  ac- 
cessories which  made  it  picturesque,  or  gracious, 
itr  vnluable,  and  hmking  monstrous  amid  the  lights 
and  forms  of  advanced  civilization.  An  Associa- 
tion has  been  got  up  for  the  extermination  of  Duel- 
ling— compos<'d  of  members  iniluential  in  th(^  pre- 
cise classes  within  which,  and  for  whose  benefit, 
the  murderous  nuisance  was  supposed  more  espe- 
cially to  act.  It  consists  of  3*26  members,  of  whom 
34  are  noblemen  and  their  s«)ns,  15  are  baronets. 
And  16  members  of  the  Low«'r  IIou.«e.  What  is 
more  important  still,  the  army  and  navy,  hitherto 
the  head-quarters  of  conventionalism,  furnish  a 
large  contingent  to  this  demonstration.  In  its  ranks 
are  tU)  admirals  and  generals,  *2'^  r«)lonels  and  lieu- 
lenant-colonels,  44  eapt.iins  and  *24  lieutenants  in 
tho  navv  ;  and  of  the  jirmy,  17  majors  and  26  cap- 
tains, ^he  bar  furnishes  a  detachment  of  v24  :  and 
the  ntWNMation  denounces  the  unmeaning  modern 
'**  wager  of  battle"  as  sinl\il,  irrational,  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  :  and  pledges  it^eIf  to 
diarounte nance  the  name  by  its  example  and  all  its 
influence.  An  institution,  attacked  by  every  other 
•pecies  of  argument,  and  sustained  against  them  all 
only  by  opinion,  was  to  be  .*iuccessfully  assailed  by 
•pinion  alone ;  and  this  measure  at  once  kn«x*ks 
•way  ihe  sole  stay  which  held  the  ugly  figiin> 
against  the  pressure  of  modern  sense  and  modern 
wrangementa.— JcAcntfHiii,  Sik  Julff. 


Ono  of  Uu*  United  Irinhmcn.  who  lately  retamcd  to  liia  eooii- 
try,  after  many  ycura  of  exil<>,  being  ankuA  what  had  induced  him 
to  rrvisit  Ireland  when  all  hi<  fttondi  were  gone,  answeied,  "  I 
caniu  back  to  ace  tho  mountaiu." 

I  COME  to  my  country,  but  not  with  the  hope 
That  brightened  my  youth  like  the  cloud-lighting 
bow. 
For  the  vigor  of  soul  that  seemed  mighty  to  cope 
With  Timo  and  with  Fortune,  hath  fled  from  me 
now ; 
And  Love,  that  illumined  my  wanderings  of  yore, 

Ilath  perished,  and  leA  but  a  weary  regret 
For  the   star   that   can   rise   on   my  midnight   no 
more — 
But  tJic  hills  of  my  country  they  welcome  me 
yet! 

The  hue  of  their  verdure  was  fresh  with  me  still, 
When  my  path  was   afar  by  the   Tanais'  lone 
track ; 
From  the  wide-spreading  deserts   and  ruins,  that 
fill 
The  lands  of  old  story,  they  summoned  me  back  ; 
'  They  rose  on  my  dreams  through  the  shades  of  the 
I  West,  ' 

I      They  breathed  upon  sands  which  the  dew  never 
;  '    wet. 

;  For  the  echoes  were  hushed  in  the  home  I  loved 
I  best — 

j      But  I  knew  that  the  mountains  would  welcome 
I  me  yet  I 

j  The  dust  of  my  kindred  is  scattered  afar, 

They  lie  in  the  desert,  the  wild,  and  the  wave. 
For  serving  the  strangers  through  wandering  and 
war. 
The  isle  of  their  memory  could  grant  them  no 
grave. 
And  I,  I  return  with  the  memory  of  years, 

Whose   hopb  rose  so  high  though  in  sorrow  it 
set ; 
;  They  havo  left  on  my  soul  but  the  trace  of  their 
i  tears — 

But  our  mountains  remember  their  promises  yet  I 

;  Oh,  where   arc  the  brave  hearts  that  bounded  of 

old, 
I      And   where   are  the   faces  my  childhood   hath 
1  seen  .' 

For  fair  brows  are  furrowed,  and  hearts  Iiave  grown 
cold. 
But  our  streams  are  still  bright  and  our  bills  are 
still  green ; 
Aye,  green  as  they  rose  to  the  eyes  of  my  youth, 
When   brothers   in  heart  in  'th>.>ir  shadows  we 
I  met  ; 

I  And  the  hills  have  no  memory  of  sorrow  or  death 
I      For  their  summits  arc  sacred  to  libertv  vet ! 

i  .  .. 

I  Like  <icean  retiring,  the  morning  mists  now 

Roll  back  from   the  mountains  that  girdle  our 
I  land; 

i  And  sunlight  encircles  each  heath-covered  brow 
For  which  Time  hath  no  furrow  and  tyraMc  no 
brand : 
Oh,  thus  let  it  be  with  the  hearts  of  the  isle, 

Eflace  the  dark  seal  that  oppression  hatli  set ; 
Give  back  the  lost  glory  again  to  the  soil, 
For  the  hilb  oTmj  coantry  remember  it  yet ! 


/«M  16, 1843. 
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IS4S:]  ^^^H        nAGic  and 

MAGIC  AKB  ItfESMERISM. 

From  TVU'i  Miajnxlne. 

iTale,     In  3  vuliimes.     ^?aun(le^s  a  ml  Ot- 

MESMEKisM^nnd  i'hreno-Mesrnpnsm,  seem 
the  prevailing  popular  frenzy  of  the  liour, 
Tf  tnic  is,  w^  presume,  on  the  de- 

cl  Nerica»  where  il  broke  out  fierce- 

ly at>oi)t  (oiif  years  back  ;  but  it  ha^  had  a 
DO«r«rful  revival  in  France,  where  the  be- 
lief in  Mesmerism  has  lnn<?tnshed  on  for 
uxiy  years  J  while  in  Briiain,  in  every 
l«irfl,  Ttlbge,  and  hamlet,  adepts  of  both 
sexes,  prafessiunal  and  amateur,  are  mea- 
fDertxing^,  nnd  being  mesmerized,  hypno- 
tmngt  or  being  hypnotized  j  lecliir inj^  (for 
iDOiiey)  and  exhibiting,  in  illustration  of 
ll»etr  lectures,  the  varied  phenomena  of 
ADtninl  Magnetism,  from  the  simple  rigidity 
of  n  finger  or  a  limb  up  to  the  highest 
acbicvements  of  plireno-magnetism,  ex- 
tatic  delirium,  and  clairvoyance.  Tailors, 
hand^aom  weavers,  sempstresses,  nmi  fe- 
males of  no  osieniible  calling-,  are  all  (for 
money)  exhibiting  the  Mesmeric  phe* 
aomcua  in  various  degrees  of  perfection, 
to  ietect  private  circles — consisticipf  of  la- 
4i#f,  idler*,  and  men  of  science  ;  while  the 
lew  profoundly  initiated,  or  the  less  enter- 
priiiug'^  are  content  to  perform  before  thin 
crowded  audiences,  as  it  may  happen^ 
"  generally  at  very  moderate  rales.  The 
IrM  crop  of  these  itinerant  lecturers  and  ex* 
febtlors  in  this  quarter  have  been  peculiar- 
}y mifonunate  in  their  statf ;  that  is,  in  the 
aiJtpt«  who  accompany  them  j  clumsy,  ill- 
tfifiHrd,  maladroit  rogues,  whose  buno^ling 
^rfarmanccs  were  enouj^h  to  rtiin  any  pru- 
\m*Of^  if  the  great  mujority  of  the  andi- 
f^»u  f  1-1,4  not  been  in  the  humor  of  beina 
|y  !■  the  minority  viewed  the  ihing 

lA  tut  in;!-;-  of  a  broad,  acted  piece  of  farce, 
loo  absurd  to  require  exposure,  and  which 
t^fie^  to  laugh  out  the  hour  as  well  as 
tty  thtnf  else.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
cfcbM  of  society  has  been  the  mo.st  tickled 
vjffi  ih^  ei;citem«fnt  and  palpable  humbug 
9t '  fying  exliibitions.     We  restrict 

tJbf  iks  to  the  platform  and  private 

txbibitions  m  Edittburgfi  and  the  neighbor- 
il#  lovrns:  pronouncing  no  opinion  upon 
fifioioe  Mesmeric  phenomena  ;  a  matter 
lirgr«ve  and  searching  investigation,  and 
•0€iltiit#  unconnected  wiili  the  tomfool- 
ffiet  «r  *  ""■'-• -7* Oil 8  humbug  to  which  we 
4i]o44s<  i  te,  we  have  reached  a  stage 

,tl  I     i  much  may  well  make  England 
if  clairvoyance  arose   in  France, 
Ii44  rnude  a    distinguished  progress  in  | 
laitric«|  it   uuglit  iu  be  remembered  thai  , 
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second-sight,  and   second-hearing,  though 
extinct  for  generation?,  was  an  exclusive 
attribute  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and 
chiefly   of  the    Hebrideans;    and,    conse- 
quently, that   modern   clairvoyance    is,    in 
Scotland,  but  a  recovered  faculty.     8coi- 
fund,    also,    has    a    prior    claim    to    "The 
Tongues,"    though    there    were    powerful 
**  manifestations'*  both  in  London  and  Ox- 
ford.    The   only  rcmnrkable  dili'erence  is, 
that  science  now  pretends  to  explain  iho 
phenomena  which  formerly   were   said  to 
he  produced  by  supernatural  iufluciice,  or 
the  agency  of  the  Devil     Ciairvoyance  is, 
we  understand,  at  present  as  fashionable  in 
Parts  as  ever  was  fortiine-lelling   in    the 
palnjy  days  of  Le  Normand  j  and  clairvoy* 
fince^  we   prophesy,  will  get  fast  ahead  at 
home ;    Avhile,   instead   of  the    magistrate 
sending  the  prophetesses  to  Bridewell  as 
cheats  and  impostors,  they  arc  pelted  and 
welf-paid  by  the  lidiet,  and  every  encourage- 
ment  afforded    to   keep  up  the  deception, 
and  attain  greater  pro/lclency  in  their  art.— 
We  therefore  apprehend  thai  any  thin^^  we 
have  witnessed   in   clairvoyance  will  be  ut- 
terly eclipsed   by  what  is   to  come  here- 
after,  if  proper  encouragement  be  given* 
We  have  heard  of  a  female  whom  a  French- 
man, her  mcsmcrizer,  for  a  length  of  lime 
exlribited   at  private   parties  in  Boston,  at 
twelve  dollars   for   each  exhibition,  whose 
Joings  take  the  shine  completfly  out  of  all 
that  we  h.ive  yet  attained  in  Scotland.    No 
donbt,  after  exhibiting  in  that  inlclleclual 
city,  the  American  far-seer  must  have  been 
accredited  to  every  town  in  the  Union,  and 
may    still   bo    prosperously    pursuing    her 
career.    We  are  not  here  entering  upon  the 
question  of  the  possfbility,  by  cenain  means, 
of   inducing  artificial   somnambulism,  and 
even  the  cataleptic  state:  which  is  noihinjx 
aew,  and  for  which  there  seems   an  expli- 
cable cause*  The  agency  by  which  this  ab- 
normal condition  is  produced,  is,  however, 
still   the  subject  of  controversy,  some  re- 
jecting Animal  Magnetism,  who  yet,  under 
mother    name,    recognize    the    iMcsmeric 
phenomena  to  an  extent  at  which   others 
hesitate.     The   state    of  coma  being  pro- 
Juced,   all  besides  may  be   resolved    into 
the   power   of  imagination,   whicl*   has  ef- 
fected greater  marvels,  even   of  u  curaiive 
%ort,  than  have  yet  been  attributed  to  Mes- 
merism* 

Having,  however,  in  the  North,  made  a 
hopeful  beginning  in  the  development  of 
the  sublimer  phenomena,  and  already  got 
far  beyond  the  poor  lengths  of  allaying  or 
curing  disease,  bringing  out  "the  organs,'* 
4tid  rendering  patictUa  m^vv%\U^  V<a  ^i\^ 
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during*  the  most  severe,  painful,  and  pro- 
tracted surgical  operations,  we  ave  natural- 
ly unwilling  to  retrograde  from  our  high 
vantage  ground  until  we  shall  be  driven 
from  it.  We  have  also,  as  a  moral  nation^ 
laid  strong  hold  on  the  moral  uses  of  Mes- 
merism or  Animal  Magnetism.  We  con- 
fess, individually,  that  we  are  not  prepared 
all  at  once  to  live  in  a  house  of  glass,  and 
have  our  curious  or  prying  neighbors 
looking  after  nil  our  movements,  reading 
our  very  thoughts,  and  depriving  us  of  the 
useful  power 

Still  to  keep  sojneiliing  to  oursel 
We  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 

That  belief  in  Mesmerism  has  reached  this 
length  among  ns,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  consolation  administered  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  one  of  our  ablest  newspapers — 
consolation  under  the  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary condition  impending  over  society. 
One  might  have  tolerated  such  lucubra- 
tions in  one  of  the  mushroom  towns  of  the 
Far  West,  overrun  with  all  sorts  of  lec- 
turers; but  in  Edinburgh,  in  June  1843,  it 
does  astonish,  not  to  say  humble  us,  to 
liear  any  man  gravely  saying,  '*  Great  ter- 
ror has  been  expressed  of  the  extraordi- 
nary power  of  claifvoyance.  1  his  can  only 
be  fell  by  the  wicked  ;  and  not  by  the  good. 
It  is  shocking  to  think  how  much  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  God  sees  us, 
and  how  terrified  we  are  lest  our  evil  deeds 
should  be  exposed  to  the  world's  eye. 
Since,  however,  too  many  are  unreformed 
by  the  thought  of  God's  omniscience,  is  it 
not  a  proof  of  His  extreme  beneficence  to 
His  creatures  to  permit  a  discovery  which 
will  effectually  check  an  inconceivable 
amount  of  evil,  and  bring  mankind  to  a 

strict  regard  of  moral  duties 

The  power  of  clairvoyance  will,  doubtless, 
be  eagerly  sought  after,  [no  d(  ubt  of  it,] 
and,  with  whatever  motive,  a  belief  in  its 
existence  may  have  some  influence  in  im- 
proving morals,  and  in  establishing  religion 
on  the  interpretations  placed  in  our  hands 
by  God  himself  of  bis  marvellous  works." 
It  is,  at  least,  pleasant  to  find  that  every 
one  can  seek  after  and  perhaps  attain,  this 
wondrous  power  for  himself — and  not  be 
compelled  to  consult,  and  pay  one  of  the 
initiated,  when  he  wishes  to  peep  in  and 
see  what  mischief  his  neighbors  are  about 
in  their  blinded  parlors  and  locked  closets. 
One  thing  is  clear:  no  police,  or  other 
crime-detector,  should  be  appointed  to 
office  who  does  not  possess  clairvoyance 
— if  there  is  lobe  any  farther  ose  either 
for  them  or  for  priettly  confessors.    How 
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useful  to  Judges  this  faculty,  if,  like  our 
femcle  exhibitors,  they  can  see  what  is 
past,  as  well  as  present — and  also  to  phy- 
sicians and  lawyers,  who  never  can  get  at 
the  true  facts  and  real  symptoms  of  cases. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  moral  and 
social  advantages  of  this  new  power.  To  a 
jealous  or  languishing  lover  it  is'exactly  the 
magic-mirror  of  the  ancient  magician ;  he 
may  always  knowwhathisabsent  mistress  is 
about,  and  thus  save  anxiety,  letter-writing, 
and  postage.  How  pleasant,  and  satisfac* 
tory,  for  a  neglected  wife  to  look  in  at  the 
Club,  or  elsewhere,  and  see  what  her  tru* 
ant  husband  is  after — hear  what  he  is  say- 
ing, and  when  he  thinks  of  moving  home- 
ward! How  pleasant  for  the  fagged  re- 
porter of  the  galleries  to  bring  "  the  House" 
before  his  mesmerized  eyes,  or  rather  to 
go  to  it  without  the  expense  of  cabs  or 
bodily  fatigue,  and  report  all  that  is  said 
without  moving  from  the  fireside!  But 
"the  discovery"  opens  up  a  field  of  specu- 
lation so  vast,  a  state  of  society  so  entirely 
novel,  that  we,  for  the  present,  waive  it. 
It  is  enough  that  men  and  women,  who  are 
in  no  immediate  danger  of  walking  into  a 
draw^-wcll,  believe  such  things  probable, 
or,  rather,  certain.  The  powers  of  magic, 
necromancy,  and  sorcery,  were,  and  are 
believed  by  the  vulgar,  to  be  possessed  by 
only  a  few  persons  in  compact  with  the 
devil ;  but  the  men  of  science  who  believe 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  alleged  higher 
Mesmeric  phenomena,  out-Herod  the  vul- 
gar when  they  assert  that  all  mankind  are 
capable  of  clairvoyance.  But,  if  not  capa- 
ble, on  how  unequal  a  footing  are  human 
beings  placed!  Those  who  possess,  or 
have  power  to  acquire  the  extraordinary 
faculty,  must  be  supreme  masters  of  the  des- 
tinies of  those  shut  out  from  participating 
in  it.  What  would  be  an  ordinary  phy- 
sician, however  able,  when  compared  with 
one  who  can  look  minutely  into  his  pa- 
tient's viscera,  and  examine  his  brain  or 
spine  ;  or  Talleyrand  himself  to  the  states- 
man who,  instead  of  employing  spies,  and 
tampering  w*ith  seals,  could  at  once  Mes- 
merize himself,  and  be  transported,  in 
spirit,  or  by  exalted  sense,  to  the  privy  coun- 
cils and  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid, 
or  theTuilerit'sl — To  come  to  our  tale  of 
Magic  and  M esmerism^vf h'lch^  in  the  present 
fantastic  humor  of  the  public,  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  make  a  favorable  debiit. 


The  tale  is  said  to  be  founded  on  facts 
that  oecnrred  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  had  atrociously 
abased  bis  office  of  confessor,  was  tried  for 


forceiy*  He  bftd  corrnpted  the  minds  of 
mtny  yonng  women  whose  confessor  Iip 
wii»^  robbed  them  of  their  innocence,  and 
obtained  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
them,  which  was,  at  last,  imputed  to  ma^^ic 
nnd  «orccry,  though  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited were,  it  is  said^  precisely  those 
H'hich  are  witnessed  in  pt?r80n»  under  the 
iofliieuce  of  Animal  Magnetism,  —  The 
nii^tiiar  trini  of  the  Jesuit  l^  said  to  be 
fotttid  among'  the  Causef  Ce/ebres  ;  thoujrh 
WC  do  tiol  remember  it.  The  author  of 
I  he  t;i]e  appears  to  be  a  believer  in  Mes- 
meri*ro,  to  the  extent  of  extalic  dcliriom 
aod  tlairvoifance.  He  concludes,  that  wliat 
to  rornier  agfes  wia  attributed  to  sorcery, 
iit9<rici  demoniac  possession,  and  witch- 
craft, was,  in  fiict,  the  consequences  of  Ani- 
mal Magnetism,  or,  as  others  think,  of 
nervous  disease,  imagination,  and  trick. 
The  in^e  is  written  with  considerable  power 
And  fekJll,  and  has  a  certnin  Mesmeric  inHu- 
i^occ.  Although  it  is  felt  repulsive,  nnH 
^ven  anwholesome,  one  is  constraioed  to 
fatliiw  Ji  atu.  The  scene  is  Toulon  ;  the 
priucipat  heroine  is  Catherine  Cadieres, 
the  Inspired  and  Holy  Maid,  who,  like  Isa* 
bflla  Campbell  of  Row,  and  other  persons 
l^l>orittg  ucider  nervous  disease,  foretold 
ddiire  events,  possessed  the  most  exalted 
dtirvoyance^  and  was  foHir.vcd  and  wor- 
i^pjted  US  a  prophetess^  until  it  was  found, 
Wff  fitr,  that  all  was  delusion,  and  that  the 
^  ^?d    and    weak*nerved   excitable 

^  ;t  last  awoke  to  reason,  had  been 

Hie  dupe  and  victim  of  a  consummale  vtl- 
lain  tod  hypocrite.  Hemarkahle  instances 
«f»n9l  wantin;^of  the  power  of  both  priests 
ilid  prctbyters  over  women,  through  mere- 
ly aatoml  magic.  But  the  Jesuit  s  magic 
irai^iiot  Btmply  the  art  of  playing  with  and 
innantitii;  the  passions,  exciting  the  mind, 
in  '  "  ring  tlie  reason,  but  that  art  or 
%t  erwarde  named  Mesmerism,  in 

«hi«:U  he  was  a  profu*ieni,  Protestant 
joyng  ladles,  of  enthusiastic  temperament 
4%d  wenk  nerves  and  understandm;^,  who 
ue  in  danger  of  losings  their  suber-mind- 
«liie»i  atid  retiring-  modesty  from  the  am 
litiOB  to  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  tfie 
ftlte^ioua  world,  or  who»  through  the  delu- 
Mii«  of  vanity,  are  betrayed  into  wild  fan- 
ttfttieftl  pretensions,  miy  Hnda  useful  lesson 
ntli#  fmie  of  the  Ho[y  Maid  of  Tonlon,  She 
Wtt  cofi»titmiona!ly  a  natural  somnambu* 
liat,  isd  from  ehilclliaod  she  had  a  decided 
focttion,  and  wa%  partly  through  her 
mother^  excessive  vanity,  led  to  imairine 
ifat  she  wnf^  bora  to  be  a  saint.  Saint- 
fhin,  H  abould  be  noticed,  was  at  that 
(Hfiod  the  only  passport  possessed  by  the 


middle  elnss  in  France  for  admission  into 

the  society  of  the  aristocracy.  * 

'*  Such  vv:v9  llie  powfT  of  the  priesthood,  thai 
w'Yi'fit  notiimtr  el?e  coulii  ettoct,  religion  cotahl ; 
and  before  its  members  nil  doors  flew  open ^  all  ar- 
rihVm!  barrir^rd  fcU.  Royally  itself  wns  fain  to 
h  mid  lie  its  head  before  the  cowl,  aad  tlie  veil 
hrid  precedenrc  of  the  coronet  Hence,  per- 
hatjs,  the  secr^^r  of  many  a  misnamed  reli^ioue 
culling,  the  sourre  of  mriny  a  fervent  devotion, 
and  (»r  a  certain  mania  for  saitvtship,  a  prevail- 
ing di^tcmpt  ralurtj  of  mind  at  th.it  eporh,  which 
was  a  convenient  channel  for  foamle  ambition/' 

The  young  saint  was  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful,  nTid  the  object  of  the  passionate  at- 
tachment of  a  young  lawyer  of  great  worth 
and  abiliiies.  But  spiritual  vanity  and  de- 
hision  had  shut  up  the  womanly  springs  of 
her  heart  j  though  stie  was  fluctuating  be- 
tween her  natural  affections  and  her  imagin- 
ary spiritual  vocation,  when  the  Jesuit  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  began  his  mag- 
netic and  other  practices,  under  the  veil  of 
the  most  stern  and  rigid  saneity,  the  most 
exalted  spiritualism.  His  first  object  and 
his  last  was  the  honor  of  his  Order; — to 
raise  the  Jesuits  of  Toulon  above  the  Car- 
melites of  that  city,  who  had  the  best 
preachers,  the  care  of  the  most  fashionable 
souls  in  the  place,  and  enjoyed  more  of  the 
favor  of  the  bishop.  The  ruin,  soul  and 
body,  of  theHrily  Maid,  was  but  nn  episode 
in  the  life  of  the  wily  Jesuit,  who  fell  under 
the  temptation  of  her  beauty,  though  his 
master-passion  was  the  exaltulioii  of  his 
Order,  licfore  the  arrival  in  Toulon  of 
this  star  of  the  Order,  rumor  Wiis  busy 
about  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  exalled 
piety.  The  Jesuits  were  triumphant  by 
anticipation;  the  Carnulitea  incredulous 
and  scornful.  When  the  decisive  Sunday 
arrived^  the  Carmelites  were  fairly  routed, 
nld  and  ugly  as  the  Jesuit  champion  wais 
found  to  be : 

*'  Already  past  fiQy,  his  tall,  gaunt*  emaciated 
fnime  niado  iiim  l<io!{  considerably  ofder.  IJik 
nkin,  sallow  and  driiwu  Ukc  pardinit^nt,  adhcrtul 
tijh Uy  to  the  frontal  and  cheek  bon*^H,  giving  to 
I  heir  cavities  bcueuth  a  rciaarkubty  ascetic  ap- 
pearance— his  pallor,  contrasting  with  harsn» 
heavy  ynintollectual  brows— his  large  niouth, 
iind  ears  that  niuck  to  hrs  head  like  two  plutes, 
(brmed  aloiretlicr  one  of  the  conrsest  and  most 
ungainly  exteriors  iriiagin'ihlc*  Hia  eye  was  Ihc 
ordy  redeeming  point  about  the  nian — large, 
dark,  and  hery»  it  scanned  the  n^seiahled  crowd 
vviiii  a  glance  of  fierce  assurance  that  seemed 
the  prologno  to  success,  and  was  not  devoid  of  a 
sort  of  rude  dignity, 

»*  Hi«  voirt^  wa«  at  fir^t  husky,  but  cleared  by 
degrees,  until  it  bcctmic  (mid  and  fvdl,  and,  like, 
liU  izljineet  peinned  to  i*eurch  every  conscience, 
and  descend  into  everv  heart    ,    .    *     .    • 
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The  Carmelites  wore  routed ;  and  the  Jesuit? 
looked  tliiit  ineffably  humble  and  meek  triumph 
of  which  women  and  monks  only  have  the 
eecret." 

The  fattie  of  Father  Girard  increased 
every  day : 

"Gnu^.ually,  the  churches  of  the  bare-footed 
Carmelilos  were  deserted,  their  preachers  voted 
tame^  their  confessors  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
tide  of  public  favor  was  rapidly  ething  from 
them.  Father  Girard  understood,  marvellously, 
the  art  ol'  warming  the  zeal  of  elderly  ladies, 
and  making  them  denoimce  and  renounce  ihe 
pleasures  in  which  they  could  scarcely  continue 
to  take  a  share ;  but  he  had  for  some  lime  no 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  junior  members  of  the  com- 
munity." 

But  this  time  came.  Catherine  had,  in 
piety,  always  been  the  pattern  of  her  young 
companions,  and  she,  constrained  by  the 
will  of  Heaven,  [by  Animal  Magnetism,] 
had  chosen  the  Jesuit  for  her  confessor, 
telling  her  friends — 

"  It  is  not  Father  Girard's  brilliant  eloquence 
that  has  touched  mc,  nor  am  1  dazzled  by  iiis 
great  reputation ;  for  I  sliould  have  resisted 
both  these  impulses,  as  being  too  worldly  to  in 
duce  me  to  resign  my  soul  into  the  keeping  of  a 
stranger.  No  fit  is  the  will  of  Heav«*n.  You 
all  remember  St.  John's  Day,  when  Father  Gi- 
rard preached  at  the  church  of  the  Carmelites. 
The  service  being  over,  I  was  about  to  depart, 
when,  crossing  the  porch,  1  happened  to  meet 
him,  and  caught  his  eye,  as  I  had  often  done 
before,  renting  upon  me.  Ar  the  same  instant, 
an  angel  form  appeared  visibly  to  me,  pointing 
towards  him,  and  a  voice  distinctly  murmured 
in  my  ear — ^  This  is  the  man  who  is  to  lead  thee 
unto  Heaven.'  I  well-nigh  fainted  with  sur- 
prise, and  can  well  imagine  yours  in  listening  to 
this  extraordinary  lact.  Yet,  when  we  remem- 
her  how  of  yore  the  will  of  God  was  revealed  in 
visions  to  his  chot-en,  we  may  wonder,  but  may 
not  doubt.  His  voice  bids  me  seek  Father  Gi- 
rard, to  whom,  alone,  tl»e  mission  of  my  salvation 
is  given.  1  follow  not,  therefore,  my  own  blind, 
erring  jud'jment,  which  might  deceive,  but  the 
guidance  of  Providence,  which  I  obey  with  joy- 
ful confidence." 

Father  Girard  Ijad  thenceforward  the 
care  of  the  tender  consciences  of  all  the 
young  ladies  of  Toulon,  save  the  soul  of 
one  clear-headed  and  soberly  religious  girl, 
who  stuck  to  the  old  Carmelite  confessor, 
who  from  childhood  had  trained  them  all, 
and  benefited  them  in  many  ways.  Alade- 
nioiselle  Raymond  told  her  companions — 

"This,  1  regret  to  say,  seems,  to  me  at  least. 
a  mere  love  ol  cliange,  caprice,  imitation.  I,  for 
one,  am  quite  certiiin  of  having  no  part  or  pur- 
ee! in  Cntherine^s  vision,  and  I  am  not  likely  to 
be  vii^ited  by  one  myself.  I  shall  not  therefore 
attend  Father  Giram  either  at  the  confessional 
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or  even  at  mass,  though  I  allow  him  to  be  ao 
excellent  preacher." 

*-A  murmur  of  disapprobation  went  round 
the  circle,  and  the  word  herelicy 

To  Catherine's  lover  Mademoiselle  Ray- 
mond remarked,  as  they  walked  home  to- 
gether: 

"  You,  I  am  sure,  are  not  bigoted,  and  will 
not  misunderstand  me  if  I  lell  you,  that  I  object 
to  Father  Girard  as  a  confessor  for  Catherine 
on  ac<  ount  of  his  zeal.  The  good  fathers  wlto 
have  until  now  guided  us,  used  all  their  eflorts 
to  maintain  my  poor  friend  within  the  bounds 
of  real  piety,  and  prevent  her  imaginatioA  Irpm 
taking  too  wild  a  flight.  They  thought  of  her 
happiness  and  their  duty  only,  and  were  not, 
like  this  idol  of  the  day,  struggling  for  notoriety. 
I  hear  that  of  him  which  convinces  me  he  will 
be  but  too  glad  to  have  such  a  disciple,  and  will 
make  of  her  an  instrument  for  the  advancemeni 
o'  his  own  vain-glory  and  ambition.  But  I  am 
afraid,"  she  added  hesitatingly,  "  you  will  thinJc 
it  very  bold  in  one  so  young,  so  inexperieneed| 
to  advance  such  opinions." 

Being  reassured  on  this  point,  she  con- 
tinued— 

*'  Next  to  the  danger  of  over-exciting  a  young 
person  so  predisposed  to  religious  enthusiasm 
as  Catherine  is,  there  will  be  another  and  very 
.-'crious  evil  attendant  u}M)n  this.  There  will 
arise  among  those  young  ladies  an  emulation  of 
holiness,  a  struggle  to  get  furtlieet  in  the  esteem 
and  good  graces  of  their  teacher,  who  will  know 
how  to  turn  this  rivalship  to  the  advantage  of 
his  reputation.  His  disciples  will  no  longer 
consider  relioion  a  duty,  but  desecrate  it  into  an 
occupation — an  amusement  to  fill  up  the  void 
that  must  at  times  be  felt  in  such  a  quiet  life  as 
ours.  The  loftier  feeling  of  religion  will  be  lost, 
in  the  hearts  of  many,  amid  its  grimaces." 

This  is  among  the  lessons  that  we  con- 
sider excellently  adapted  to  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic  young  devotees.  The 
cjreatest  change  in  the  character  of  these 
uirls  was  soon  visible.  Some  of  them  had 
been  previously  engaged  to  be  married  ; 
but  their  approaching  nuptials  seemed,  by 
a  tacit  understanding,  to  be  something  sa- 
voring of  worldliness  and  levity,  which 
should  bo  altogether  eschewed. 

*•  They  walked  as  though  they  dreaded  the 
contact  of  any  thing  so  material  as  earth,  even 
with  the  soles  of  their  feet ;  and  their  eyes  .soujiht 
the  ground  as  if  to  avoid  the  subjects  of  scandal 
with  which  the  air  around  must  be  tilled.  Con- 
less  ion,  communion,  and  pennr.ce,  em]  loycd  all 
rheir  (lays — holy  converse  with  each  other  their 
evenings  —  and  melancholy  meditations  their 
niL'his.  The  great  reform  that  the  rector  had 
wrought  in  these  lovely  young  pupils  soon  be- 
came known,  and  his  power  ii^  reclaiming  and 
purifying  souls  was  the  theme'bf-every  tonuue. 

"  The  Jesuits  deemed  their  ti-iumph  complete ; 
but  the  Carmelircs  bided  their  time  with  that 
quiet,  untiring  patience  of  which  men  of  the 
world  cBJioot  even  form  a  conceptioQ.** 
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But  iKe  individual  most  changed  was 
(aiherine : 

**  Her  manner  vviis  sf range  tintl  nintnatic. 
Whpnevcirlhesabjocr  mentioned  htffore  h<*r  had 
iio  relVff  Tir»*  fo  rt*!fiTirni,  she  eiibrr  sat  nbsiract- 
isd,  W'  fs   Jiiid  uplirtrd  cye?^  ikv 

imag^c  aiun^  or  testified,  Uy  IVoi* 

ftti  icincH,  In-r  iuiputience  of  the  topU\  Ini^tcad, 
bowcvcr,  of  li.si«:ning  with  hvtdy  interest — as* 
m  "  '   *i  ive  bet'n  concJuikd — 

r  WIS   introdurt'd,  8!ie 

ims  rr-M.  >v  .i,,u  iu.  :.T«;-iied  Until  she  harl  the 
lend  in  the  convi-rsation.  Then  &hrt  would 
|»frak  out  in  the  most  ili^jhty  rhapsodies  about 
i-i^bnB  and  martyrdotn?,  eainfs  and  devils, 
t«njpLilion«  and  Pubniis.*ions  j  in  short,  her  hiri- 
guag€  was  mystic,  and  her  ideiis  fonfu^ed*  She 
ajRUOicd  a  loluness,  a  triumnh  in  look,  word, 
«Rii  lifttan  Ihat  seemed  pliiinlv  lo  inlinwitc  hiT 
confciou:?ne«5  of  Jitii^td  winixs  l^'st  grcnving  an<l 
•prfudtng  nroijad  htr^  shortly  to  waft  her  to  the 
woflJ  of  fleecy  cloude  above,  which  atonfj  now 
filled  her  intntl  wukiug  or  tieeping.  Her  feet 
•wrcely  lou«*hed  the  earth  when  she  walked  ;  a 
pdjnier' mu^^t  have  been  striick  with  the  li-^hl 
Kiioyanry  of  her  figure  when  in  motion,  go 
Jreamy  was  ib?  grare,  and  ho  might  huve  bor* 
rawed  inapi  rati  tin  from  the   lieavcn- wrapt  ex 

y-    r  Irt   countenance.     ...... 

>  -d   now  in  tlie  society  of  none  but 

V  like  hcffstdf,  were  under  Fatlier  Gi 

r  lion.     The  inlinncy  of  thei^.^  youn^ 

1  lately  diffcrfn-^  m  much  frotii  each 

mherin  temper,  tastej  and  prospect*,  was — ^to 
b'jfr'ivvlhcir  own  nuainT,  cxagtrerated  sulc  of 
t  —a  bond  of  union ;  Ihey  were  but  as 

01  iiission  find  lovtr  to  Heaven  and  Fu- 

ikr  Ciirurd,  and  throuL'h  htm  and  witli  him,  of 
Hp3iV4»n*^  I'tert.  It  wa«,  indeed,  clear  enough 
u  i<ion,  that  lie  vva.s  the 

e ;  for  they  met,  ad  it 
*  I  »r  tiHj    |>li'asure  ol  lalliing  ol 

I  ill  their  powers  of  li||\irative  huv 

g,i  j^e  155  .11"  ,  tT-renewcd  slrugirle  of  out-»irip- 
pioar  one  another  in  the  nsost  tulssome  and  ex- 
tw^aigiiul  adulation  of  hie  sanclliy  !'* 

They  were  nlrcady  under  hts  Mesmeric 

r.  ,rT,  ir*;ri  .li,^  I  of  p  »or  Callierine  was  Ai^i 

►r  Saint  There«:i'i5  exiasie? 

ti  „  ,  lint  Anthony'^  temptation!^ 

i  iJ»r  which,    to    the   reflective 

ibJ    ;  .  ^         t>iit  I  lie  pelf-deeeil?  of  poor. 

ii«,  who  iiiid  luKt  their  path  in  life  in 

y  It  to  heaven*      \i\^T  mmd  naturally 

ttk%  yi«"ldmg,  and  aH'cclionaiej  reqnirin;^,  Uj 

titiCitm  ft-^  eq»$ihhrium,  a  cahn»  serene  «Talt\ 
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f  elfervcHCcnce  of  thou;_»ht 

jwer,  and  in  danger  ofbe* 

LhiT.     Already  [wr  fiealth 

thi»  feverish  exeiifmeai: 

i*'9s,  or  visiiod  by  the  most 
id  \\f*f  mother,  ?o  obtuse  in 
of  life,  soon  bifcmne  pain- 

,0  stite  of  her  daughtrrV 

;u  ix'C  iiii»dic:d  iiH«isT;.iacc 

•  T  Girard  on  th<» 

t',v,  or  pretended 


to  sec,  in  the  nltersd  stale.  Binking'  frame,  and 
disturbed  »lunibcrs  ol'his  yotjog  penitent, nothing 
but  the  workings  o\'  tlu?  Divine  Spirit,  strongly 
oppoKetl  the  inifrventi()n  of  an  earthly  power, 
proposed  his  own  aiJ — a  measure  joyftdfy  ac 
ceptcd»— mid,  tinally,  cetabli.^lied  hansel f  as  a 
consttmt  visitor  at  the  hotise  of  the  Cadiireg." 

Catherine's  earthly  lover  was  now  tacitly 
forbidden  the  bouse.  ThcHoly  and  seraphic 
\1aid  was  no  fit  object  of  an  earlldy  love. 
The  slang  of  people,  wh»nher  Papist  or  Pro- 
testant, who  arc  in  tbi^  condition,  is  well  bit 
off  in  the  subjoined  speech  made  by  Cath- 
erine's mother,  whose  vanity  in  having 
'Tiven  birib  to  so  bright  a  Saint,  was  now 
boundless.  She  was  recommending  n  wife 
to  bcr  saintly  datigliter^s  dejected  lover, 
:md  nncntiuned  several  young  fadies: 

^- There  remains,  it  i«  true,  that  half-pngan, 
half-heretic,  Maiienioiet'lle  Raymond,"  phe  con- 
tinued, with  a  frown, — '^  f^hc  has  plenty  of  money 
to  make  one  forget  her  uncomelinesa;  but  ahl 
wliat  can  eifaee  the  uncotnelinesa  of  tJie  heart 
that  comes  not  unto  God  ?" 

'M  thought  Mademoifielle  Eiymond  gave  fid! 
sali>?faclioo  lo  the  directors  of  her  conscience?" 

*^The Fathers Curniclite!  Lukewarm,  drowsy 
set,  ns  they  are— Catberine^e  soul  languished  be- 
neath their  rare,  like  a  tlower  in  the  ebade.  No 
warming  up— nci  e!cvaiing--th^'y  understood^ 
ttothing,  lolt  and  saw  nothing — tlicy  would  rather 
nave  inrnetl  away  my  Catherine  from  the  glori 
ms  path  s!ic  is  about  to  tread,  than,  like  Father 
Girard,  borne  her  onward  in  it  with  a  mighty 
liand.'* 

The  plain  featured,  but  handsome^  senei- 
h\'\  kind,  and  excellent  i^lndemoiselle  Ray- 
niotid,  glided  by  degrees  into  the  warniest 
atfections  of  the  young  lawyer,  and  they 
were  now  often  drawn  together  hy  their 
connmon  pity  atid  regard  (or  the  ttnhappy 
Catherine.  One  d^iy  he  inquired  of  Made- 
moiselle Raymond,  wiib  some  curiosity, 
what  spell  could  have  been  exercised  over 
ttiG  female  imagination,  to  atinict  these 
noting  women  to  so  austere  and  uncotnety 
X  person  as  the  Jesuit: 

"Mis  very  austerity. fihe  said,  was,  to  many 
^vomen,  a  charm,  I'hrir  weaknees  required  a 
'tiy,  wliich  \\i^  seventy  atTorded  j  their  self  love 
vva^  fl  itiered  by  ih'^  importance  which  he  at- 
tached to  every  tride  cnnnerted  with  hi^  peni 
tenti?;  there  wan  a  species  of  volupluou?aefl8  ia 
this  petty  sinning,  ronstant  reprool,  performance 
>f  daily  penance,  and  the  necessity  ofEUtjsfying 
\\\a  exalted  notions  uf  rigliteon^net^ii.  It  was  n 
[tcrpetnal  excitement,  which  cliascd  aw*ay  alt 
languor  from  the  niind,  and  kept  it  in  unweari»*d 
exercise.  The  divine  love^  ia  elioft,  m  taught 
*»y  Father  Girard,  had  in  some  tort  the  ad 
vlinlage  of  an  earthly  one.  ll  kept  tta  votarie* 
.twake." 

Madenioisclte  Hay  mood  was  stUl  u^«^%- 
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picious  of  any  spells  being  employed  ;  but 
she  knew  the  force  of  that  passion  for 
excitement  among  unoccupied  women, 
which  is  often  attended  by  even  worse  con- 
sequences than  the  excitement  of  worldly 
dissipation  ;  as,  in  attending  balls,  plays, 
and  operas,  no  woman  fancies  she  is  per- 
forming any  very  meritorious,  and  much 
less  any  exalted  relisrious  duty. 

The  sanctity  of  Catherine  now  became 
the  theme  of  every  tongue.  There  had 
been  a  signal  revival  among  all  the  young 
ladies  of  Toulon :  but  she  was  supreme. 

"Her  visions',  too,  and  ccioBtial  colloquies, 
were  much  talke<l  of— all  crowded  the  Jet^uii'a 
church  to  obtniii  si  glimpse  of  t!iis  beauiiful  and 
holy  miid ;  arxl  Father  Girard's  reputation 
npread  liko  a  mi^^hty  shadow,  veiling  completely 
the  radiance  of  Mount  Canuel— at  least  in  Tou- 
lon  Poor  Catherine  held  on  her 

eourse ;  iVora  visions  she  pasb'ed  to  miracles,  and 
ijrew  every  day  more  sick,  and  more  saintly, 
drawing  towanls  her  (dl  the  praise  the  town 
could  spare  from  Father  Girard." 

About  this  time  Mademoiselle  Raymond, 
unswerving  in  her  attachment  to  her  doom- 
ed friend,  forced  a  visit  upon  Catherine. 

"  Catherine  was  rcclininir,  listlessly,  on  n 
•rouch,  her  head  propped  up  by  a  deep  crimson 
cushion,  which,  by  its  harsh  contrast,  caused  the 
paleness  of  her  features  to  be  more  apijarent.  At 
the  slight  noise  caused  by  Rlconorc's  entrance 
she  started  up  in  nervous  alarm,  and  on  pt^r- 
ceiving  who  was  the  iutunler  on  her  politudc, 
she  became  yet  more  agitated.  Uncertainty, 
hesitation,  a  sort  of  reluctant  shame,  seemed  to 
overwhelm  her ;  but  when  Elconore  afiproach- 
ed  with  oj)CM  arms,  she  threw  he^^?^•l^into  them, 
and  sohbed  aloud  on  her  bosom.  Mademoiselle 
Raymond  gently  led  herbnckio  the  couch,  sal  by 
her  side,  and  still  retaining  h?r  hand  in  hers,  with 
the  other  stroked  down  her  hair  with  a  sooth- 
ing fondnos.^.  Her  manner  was  impressed  with 
an  eloquence  that  needed  no  words  ;  Catherine 
evidently  felt  iind  understood  it,  for  when  she 
rould  control  tle.^  vehemence  of  her  first  emo- 
tion, she  said,  in  a  tone  oI'L'cntle  reproach — 

'•  Oil  I  Kleonore,  why  did  you  leave  me  for  so 
long,  or  ever  1" 

Her  friend  fnncied  thnt  poor  Catherine 
felt  remorse  for  having  treated  her  ill,  and 
she  tried  to  soothe  her  with  the  kindest  ex- 
pressions of  unchangincT  affection.  But  she 
had  not  touched  the  true  cause  of  Cathe- 
rine's grief. 

"  O !  it  is  not  that !  "  she  impatiently  exclaim- 
i»d — "  not  that  which  tormen's  me — not  of  that 
I  would  speak !  Had  I  but  followed  your  advice 
from  the  first,  and  never  come  near  that  mati, 
or  that  you  liad  never  left  me !" 

"  It  was  not  my  choice,"  sently  remonstrated 
Eieonorc;  "you  must  not  forget  (hat  Leave 
Father  Girard." 
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^     It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  Edward 


Irving,  awaking  from  his  delusions  on  his 
death-bed,  expressed  a  desponding  doubt 
which,  under  such  solemn  circumstances, 
amounted  to  certainty,  ^Uhat  it  was  all  de- 
lusion !''  In  like  manner,  poor  Catherine 
began  to  be  troubled  with  doubts  about  her 
extalic  spiritual  condition,  and  her  singular 
feelings  for  her  confessor,  whom  she  alter- 
nately loathed  and  liked.  But  here  she 
reveals  the  secret  of  his  influence,  and  her 
own  I\Iesmeric  subjugation  to  the  will  of 
her  magnetizer. 

"  He  has  taught  me  the  holiness  of  self-ahase- 
mcnt — the  necessity  of  sinning  in  order  to  re- 
pent— of  yielding  in   all   things  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,   blindly,  darkly,  with  the  heart,   not 
I  with  the  understanding." 
[     '^  And  he,  I  suppose,"  said  Eleonore,  with  a 
(flashing  eye  and  contracted  brow — "he  is  the 
oracle  of  that  will?" 

"  IS^ot  he  alone,  he  merely  expounds  ii — it  is 
revealed  to  me  in  visions,  inextacies;  and  the 
palpable  signs  of  these  supernatural  commun- 
ions remain  with  me !" 

'*  The  palpable  signs  ? — I  don't  understand 
you  I"  said  the  amazed  listener. 

*•  Yes,  I  can  show  them  to  you  as  I  have  to 
my  mother  and  brothers.  Look  here  I"  and, 
removing  the  hair  that  clustered  over  her  brow 
and  neck,  she  exposed  to  view  some  rather 
severe  and  but  recently  healed  wounds." 

Eleonore  was  mute  with  surprise. 

'•  Yes,"  continued  Catherine,  "  these  are  the 
inflictions  with  which  the  devils  are  permitted 
to  visit  nje,  during  my  trances;  but  do  not  look 
;  so  shocked,  there  is  more  tear  than  pain  atteniT- 
ing  them — my  soul  alone  is  conscious  at  such 
times,  my  body  lies  in  a  sUite  of  torpor  that 
deadens  feeling." 

"  This  is  passing  strange,"  said  Mademoiselle 
llaymond,  as  she  closely  examined  the  marks 
thus  subjected  to  her  oliservation.  *'  These  are 
hut  too  real,  and  cannot  well  have  been  self- 
inflicted,  even  in  the  worst  fir  of— of " 

-'Insanity,  you  would  say,"  added  Catherine, 
with  a  niournful  smile.  "  1  am  not  insane — but, 
oh  !  I  often  dread  becoming  so  !" 

"  Do  these  fits— these  trances,  come  over  you 
by  day  or  by  niii:ht?" 

"  Doth :  they  sometimes  rouse  me  from  my 
j  sleep,  but,  striinge  to  sny,  it  is  but  to  anotlier 
sort  of  slumber — a  numbness  steals  over  my 
frame  whilst  my  mind  wakens  to  activity." 

"  You  depcrihe  but  the  state  of  dreaming-, 
which  is  common  to  all,"  remarked  Rleonorc. 

"  Aye,"  resumed  her  companion  ,  *'but  dreams 
do  not  extend  to  the  waking  moments.  This  phe- 
nomenon overtake  mo  when  I  least  expect  it — 
whilst  Uilking  or  walking — even  at  meals." 

"I  have  read  of  people  bcimr  drugued  into  a 
forced  sleep,"'  said  Eleonore,  t hough ilully. 

'*  But  Father  Girard  gives  m^  nothing,  nor  is 
he  alwaj's  present  at  such  times.  When  he  is, 
my  slumber  is  more  peaceful,  and. I  feel  more 
tranquil  on  waking.  In  his  absence,  the  fits  are 
torture ',  and  on  their  leaving  me,  I  am  totally 
exhausted." 
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/•ir^'oa  do  not  attribute  llieee  accidents  to 

p.,if  .  ,  r::.  .-.t    how  flo  you  account  I'nr  them 
0'  ]oth**rs?"  denmndcd  Eleoriore, 

v>i  t"  ^il\  the  matter  tt>  iljo  bottom, 

fli'  'id%  lediutjs  to  the  utter- 

J'  !^  on  advice,  or  even  ou 


'Id  you^  I  Bonictimes  fanry 
iic  Uu*  cUaruM^iJ  iiit*;  bur  am  more  olien  in- 
dkfJ  la  tbmk  my  sell »  Irke  Saint  Tliercisti,  one 
of  llio%e  elecitnl  to  Rutler  said  to  lovci  and  unto 
tsheim  mysjc'riea  are  revealcci  in  visiong^ 
thfoo»/h  xvhora  aud  upon  whom  miracles  are 
wroo^ht." 

'  "  '  t  mcvst  extmordinary  delusion/^  ob- 
*'  nore,  carried  nway  by  lint  tbelitig' 
oi  III  beyond  the  reserve  which  it  was 
^^  '*  maintain  unlii  the  close  of  the 
ttJ^,- 

*Ali  unrmmcabtc,  unaccountablo  feeling  of 
repTjl'iMrt  at  rimcji  poFse^sed  me,  which  1  could 
wi  ^y  controL     Well,  this  was   again 

0^^^  I  hy  his  rtUcrnnte  severity  and  praise. 

Tbtti^  even  whilst  gecreily  dishking  him  person- 
tUjr,  I  <Jt*nveU  ^reat  benefit  from  his  Rpiritual 
{TiidAnc^.     It  is  remarkable  that  Marie   Lan 


After  a  time,  her  beatiitc  visions  com* 
plelcly  changed  their  character. 

'^  I  had  alrcmJy  had  many  visions  of  a  m3^8tic 
and  holy  character,  all  of  a  nalurc  to  liatcr  my 
inordinate  vanity;  bin  now  came  one  predicted 
by  Father  Girard,  in  which  I  was  told  I  should 
be  poesctified  fur  more  than  a  year  by  evil  gpirit^, 
to  whom  llie  power  of  lormcniing  me  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  a  soul  m  m\mh  pain  Bhould 
Ug  freed  iVoni  purgatory.  From  thiat  time,  my 
trances  have  changed  their  heavenly  form, — 
foul  fienda  have  h.iunted  me  under  every  shape, 
and  burnt  wounds  into  my  fleeh,  which,  upon 
vv^akin^,  1  still  found  there.  Fail^ier  Glrard  told 
j  me  t)ns  was  necessary  to  my  Fours  weal  and  to 
the  perfect  ion  of  my  cliaracter.  as  well  as  impli- 
cit blind  obedience  to  him  in  all  things.     ,     .    , 

'*  Father  Girard  must  know  besf.  He  has  for- 
bidden me  prayer  J  saying-,  that  it  is  not  an  cffi- 
cicnt  means  ol  bind  in  o*  myself  to  God  :  that  has 
cost  me  the  severest  pang  of  all.  But  since  1 
have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  spirits  of  dark- 
Jiess^  I  can  no  longer  pray,  even  when  I  feel 
most  the  necefesity  lor  bo  doing.  There  is  a 
moral  impossibility,   a  clog  on  my  thoutjhls,  a 


fi^fc»,  Anne  Guyol,  and  all  his  penitents,  have   ^^^^  ^^^  ^V  b'ps,  wliJch  all  the  warm  impulses  of 
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feUc:^arily  like  mc  in  this  respect.     The  bright 
Itie  of  my  e,xife<tcnce — I   may  even  call  iiit* 
-hinc — was  the  nope  I  entertamed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  blefssed  vir* 
niir  cluirch.     He  taught  me  to 
illrrl  to  the  same  path  as  that 
iii>    ..AM,    ,MMi*ncss,  sweet  St,  Catherine  of 
Bienna.     All   the  bright  dreams  of  my  child- 
w   I.  Ilk   to   my  heart  with  renewed 
h'ke  one  suddenly  transported 
n  M'>)j  mnuritain,  whence  the 
i  I  the  blue  of  the  heavens, 
VM,  tlie  radiance  of  tJie  eet- 
[  l*»oked   beyond  the  very  heavens, 
iriu  proud  atid  very  happy.     My  mother 
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•al  brtitiicri  aUo  encouraged  me  m  my  new 
iMaiii>n«  lo  Uic  utmost  of  their  povvir.  They 
^tmdy  »tiw  the  halo  of  canonization  encircling 
lijrbrow;  but  we  were  all  loo  vain-glurious— l 
«<F  "  f  ^i»n  did  Father  Girard  warn 
••  r>i  of  this  self-exaltation;  iio- 

^ii^  t  -   •  -'   -ving  ardor;  tJie  waro- 

sijw»^  punishment  wfifi  not 

liiliPlli^ ..,._;;.,,    .a. tit.     One  day— I  had 

«ireUiljr  bf'rn  a  whole  year  under  hia  care— he 
Imih*^  gcMiiIy  on  my  brow,  and  looked  full 
ialio My  •ye» a«i  ho  i\'td  so.  From  that  hour  1  have 
ba-Ji  Mil  vTnvc.  Me  often  repeated  this  form, 
*U'*  le  it  drew  tlic  chain  tighter  that 

4«'^  him,  imiil  1  hail  no  will  but  his.     1 

r«KaU  4**^iiiit  r  act  nor  feel  as*  I  pleased,  nor  even 
ihlok.     T>t*»-  I  b«'camo,  if  I  may  bo  express  ir, 
niy  own  self.     Oh!— hul  you 
id    me — indeed,    how  should 
'  .—tills  perpetutd  strugtjle 
imi  ilmt  of  another,  glid- 
liri'ij  fiiv  t  wa#  tlie  dork  Bidii  of  thai 

lofriiy 

JkM  Cjitborino    tbus  iinboson>ed  herself 
friend,    she   became   hardly  intel* 


my  heart,  and  even  the  force  of  habil,  are  inade- 
quate lo  vanquish.  This  is  one  of  my  greatest 
tornienf?,  which  I  ani  sure  you,  who  knew  me 
when  the  nuipnurings  of  my  spirits  flowed  n& 
treely  from  my  lips  as  water  from  its  source, 
will  he  well  iible  to  imagine," 

*' There  maybe  a  remedy  to  all  this,"  said 
Eleonorc,  thoughtfully.  ''  Have  you  thought  of 
none  ?" 

*^  Exorcism  might  afTntd  a  relief  to  my  soul, 
and  a  physician  to  my  enfeebled  frame  ;  but  it  is 
for  my  own  fulure  weal  and  glorv  that  all  this 
should  be  unflinchingly  borne*  How  hiuh  the 
price  at  which  both  are  bouglit^  none  shall  ever 
know  but  myself  Oh!  Elconore^  conceive,  if 
you  can,  what  are  my  feelings;  when,  in  spite 
of  all  that  he  can  say,  I  sometimes  doubt  if  my 
paih  is  a  right  one, ^dread  thati  am  altogether 
misguided, — that  Father  Girard  is  the  only  evil 
spirit  whirdi  tormenis  me!  When  that  idea 
crosses  Jtiy  bruin,  lam  for  hours  the  prey  to 
despairing  regrets  and  the  bitterest  remorse. 
Then  he  comes  and  talks  me  over,  or  barely 
looks  at  me — for  he  reads  my  thoughts  at  a 
glance,— and  1  repent  my  tniserable  guilty 
tlonbts,  so  that  my  Ff»u!  is  cvur  dark  and  troubled 
as  the  most  tempestuous  night  " 

'4t  was  once  clear  as  a  summer  mornin*," 
said  Elconore,  spiritedly  ;  "  why  Khnuld  not  Uie 
mists  that  obscure  it  clear  up  again  ?'' 

Here  every  detail  and  circumstance  of 
Father  Girard's  power  over  lus  penitents  is 
referred  to  the  agency  afterwards  named 
Mesmerism.  Of  that  principle,  a  character 
in  the  story^ — the  individual,  indeed,  who 
relates  it  lo  a  young  German  officer  long 
after  the  events — thus  argues, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  indeed*  that  in  the  ex- 
position of  practical  magneliFm,  Mcsmcr's  direc- 
tions tally  so  completely  with  some  of  the  fan- 
tastic assertions  of  the   taltftV^vV  ^^.ti^vatt^  ^'v 
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Charlc8  V^  I  Cornelius  Agrippa,]  in  his  ocoiili 
philosophy,  Uiat  on  these  points,  jit  leai?t,  it  may 
be  eaid  they  have  treatcil  one  anil  the  same  sub- 
ject. And  ir  is  a  no  less  remarkable  iaci,  thai 
every  detail  which  has  transpired  concernin<T 
Father  Giranl  and  his  penitents  ran  be  relerred 
to  that  sysicm,  ahd,  in  my  opinion,  to  nothing 
else. 

You  may  adduce,  and  with  truth,  tliat  by 
playing  upon  ihe  mind — especially  in  youth — 
exalting  and  debasing  it  by  turns,  it  is  eat-y, 
without  the  assistance  ofany  extraneous  agency, 
to  affect  the  reason,  if  not  actually  to  destroy  its 
equilibrium.  You  may  further  urge,  and  with 
equal  truth,  that  so  complete  is  the  power  which 
he  who  wields  skilfully  the  dangerous  weapon 
called  enthusiasm  may  obtain  over  his  misera- 
ble  victims,  it  remains  no  difficult  task  to  sway, 
not  only  their  judgment,  but  their  feelings  also. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of  numerous  cases 
handed  down  to  us  in  history,  and  even  still  of 
daily  occurrence,  in  which  fanaticism  conducts 
to  crime, — to  madness, — even  to  death,  that  has 
caused  me  sometimes  to  hesitate  in  my  conclu- 
sions. 

Had  this,  however,  been  the  Jesuit's  real  hold 
on  Mademoiselle  Cadi<ires,  it  is  not  likely  that 
she  would  have  struggled  so  painfully  witli  the 
influence  he  exercised  over  her;  she  would 
rather  have  yielded  cheerfully  and  wholly  to  it. 
But  it  is  averred  by  the  most  experienced  writers 
on  the  subject  of  magnetism,  that  the  operator 
has  an  unlimited  power  over  the  patient,  ob- 
tained by  the  concentration  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  their  transfusion  into  the  mind  of  the  person 
subjected  to  this  process,  either  by  means  of 
manipulation,  which  supposes  consent  in  the 
parly  concerned  ;  or  by  the  mere  attraction  of 
gaze,  and  sympathy  with  surrounding  objects 
submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  magnetism  by  the  one 
party,  and  unconsciously  much  used  by  the 
other ;  which  does  not  imply  connivance.  This 
was  the  case  with  Mademoiselle  Cadidres  and 
all  the  worthy  Father's  penitents,  who  yielded 
to,  or  rather  suffered  by  an  artifice  whose  very 
nature  and  existence  was  totally  unknown  to 
them. 

When  once  affinity  is  established  between 
the  master  and  the  patient, — or  victim,  as  the 
case  may  be. — that  strange  ppychologicai  phe- 
nomenon takes  place,  of  which  I  have  often  read 
in  wofks  on  magnetism,  but  which  I  have  never 
witnessed,  or  even  heard  of  in  real  life,  except 
in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Cad ie res, — I  mean 
that  stale  of  high  exaltation  of  the  nerves,  which 
permits  spirit  to  commune  with  spirit  without 
the  grosser  intervention  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
— when  the  half-formed  thought  is  met  by  a  cor- 
responding thought,  and  the  unspoken,  unspeak- 
able feelings  are,  at  once,  conveyed  to  a  heart 
that  throbs, — that  must  throb  wiih  sympathy  ; — 
a  communion  so  full  of  harmony  that,  when  we 
first  contemplate  its  nature,  we  are  excurrable  in 
believing  it  to  belong  to  spheres  and  to  beings 
of  a  higher  order  than  ourselves,  and  the  liifle 
world  that  conUiinsus;  but  when  we  bethink 
ourselves  of  the  further  consequences  of  this 
latitude,  and  perceive  that  the  will  of  man,  the 
noblest,  holiest  of  his  attributes,  is  also  to  be  en- 
chained by  the  same  mysterious  link  between 
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a  stronger  find  a  weaker  mind,  while  both  are 
yet  clothed  within  their  frail  human  teneinente, 
liable  to  be  shaken  and  riven  by  human  passion, 
we  shudder  and  turn  away  from  the  picture  of 
mental  degradation  which  this  subject  may  offer 
to  our  view. 

The  antagonists  of  Mesmer  have  advanced  a 
fact  which,  if  true — as  it  seems  likely  enough  to 
be — would  bear  me  out  in  my  supposition  of  his 
science  being  applicable  to  this  j  articular  case. 
They  assert  that  magnetism  is  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  health,  and,  by  over-exciting,  is  apt  to 
cause  ihe  most  serious  derangements  of  the 
nervous  system, — that  the  senses  are  frequently 
brought  to  a  state  betwixt  waking  and  sleeping, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  either,  and  yet 
partakes  of  both, — that  this  unnatural  condition, 
in  which  the  intellect  is  constantly  struggling 
betwixt  its  perceptions  of  the  real  and  the  un- 
real, is  most  dangerous  alike  to  mind  and  ))ody, 
and  that  magnetism  can  produce  other  conse- 
quences as  fatal  to  the  sulferer  as  the  convul- 
sions which  arc  its  usual  accompaniment 

After  this  meeting  of  Catherine  and  her 
friend,  it  was  rumored  that  the  Holy  Maid 
was  about  to  retire  to  a  convent  and  take 
the  veil.  Such  was  the  fiat  of  the  Jesuit. 
The  seducer  willed  to  immure  his  victim  ; 
and  when  dragged  to  the  convent,  the  care 
of  the  soul  of  the  beautiful  saint — the  Holy 
Maid — still  occupied  so  much  of  his  time, 
that  his  other  fair  penitents  became  jealous 
and  discontented  because  they  saw  so  lit- 
tle of  him.  Catherine  was  meanwhile  rap- 
idly advancing  towards  canonization. 

Serious  rumors  now  began  to  circulate  about 
miracles  having  been  wrought  upon  Catherine, 
visibly  and  palpably  impressing  her  with  the 
sign-manual  of  special  election ;  and  they  soon 
became  not  only  universally  discussed,  but  cred- 
ited in  every  cinle,  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  and  the  great,  in  a  marked  manner, 
towards  the  convent  ....  At  Ollioules, 
as  at  Toulon,  Catherine  had  trances,  exlasics, 
and  fits,  of  a  character  tliat  almost  bordered  on 
epilepsy.  At  other  times,  she  seemed  to  walk, 
talk,  and  exist,  like  one  in  a  perpetual  dream! 
The  miracles  spoken  of  had  indeed  wroujht  vis- 
ibly on  her  person.  She  received  the  commun- 
ion, and  confessed  almost  daily  with  Father 
Girard  ;  and  the  fame  of  her  sanctity  spread  far 
and  wide  over  the  country,  so  that  priests  and 
iaics,  grandees  and  beggars,  devotees  of  all 
classes,  ages,  and  sexes,  were  dtu'Iy  entreating 
admittance  to  thi:?  new  saint,  of  whom  the  si  range 
fact  is  recorded,  that  she  could  read  the  thoughts, 
and  guess  the  ailings  or  troubles,  of  those  who 
approached  her,  before  they  had  even  spoken 
them. 

Miraculous  cures  and  heaven-inspired  advice 
was  soon  reported  to  have  emanated  iTom  her, 
and  curiosity  attracted  even  those  to  sec  the 
lovely  saint  of  Ollioulcs  whom  credulity  did  not 
bring  to  her  shrine. 

Fashionmble  ladies  came  from  Paris  and 
the  court  to  see  and  listen  to  the  inspired 
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nome,  quite  as  mtich  erciTed  as  nre  ihe 
Poruimi  laJies  nt  this  moment  about  Mes- 
nieTi*m,aati  tvonien  pretend ing  to  clairvoy- 
xiut,  Colberiue's  former  lover  now  be^iin 
to  ihiok  ttiat  in  tlii$  ;^rnn<l  imposture  she 
mist  brri^cir  be  the  arch-deceiver^  and  the 
Jt«uil  her  tlupe.  He  was  far  from  suspect- 
tfig  ihe  atrocity  of  the  priest,  and  he  had 
noi  yet  wholly  censed  to  love  lier.  Her 
frietkd  EleonorCj  at  this  lime,  magnani- 
mously vohmleered  to  repair  to  the  con- 
vent, and  bring  him  a  report  of  the  real 
dition    of    the    proplietcss.      Eleonore 

L^mt>nd  ivent  and  wus  a  witness  of  many 
!♦?  ly  siifjilarlo  ihose exhibitions 

v\  which  have  long  been  natu- 

nlued  in  France,  and  which— thanks  to 
the  march  of  mind — may  now  be  witnessed 
m  every  considerable  town  in  our  own 
ooontryi  nt  very  reasonable  cost,  Caihc- 
nne*n  revelations  were,  however,  more  ima- 
ginatire  and  poetical ;  and,  unlike  the  mod- 
em oracles,  she  never  failed,  which,  spite 
of  alt  ibe  charitable  help  voluntarily,  and 
io»atuntariIy  gi^^n,  our  prophetesses  often 
do< 

The  abbess  and  nuna  began  to  indulge 

age   worldly    suspicionfs ;  and,    though 

_  \y  durst   not   (jneslion    the    supernaUiral 

Circrs  of  the  Holy  Maid,  they  fairly  wished 
r  out  of  their  house  before  scandal  arose, 
tod  begged  hf^r  spiritual  director  to  take 
ier  liwav.  Father  Girurd  sLiH  vitiitcd  her 
if  ,    and    claimed   the   privilege  of 

Ik*.,-^  ,^  ..  Jor  [toufs  shut  up  with  his  peni- 
ifst.  He  now  saw  the  necessity  of  wiih- 
dnmifig  her  to  another  and  more  remote 
tOAVeiit,  in  which  the  rule  wa»  much  more 
isMre  than  among  the  kind  nuns  with 
irliocii  the  unhappy  girl  liad  performed  her 
Mkvictftle.  She,  however,  found  means  to 
•end  ft  note  to  her  mother,  imploring  to  be 
taken  hame,  else  she  would  perish !  When 
fiiitrd  at  this  time^  she  was  found  by  her 
tma  fftilhful  friends,  now  betrothed  lo ver$i, 
Ijipftrently  dyiniQr,  her  person  meagre  and 
Mfgleevcd,  her  beauty  de&poiled^  her  mind 
ih^tieredt  or  utterly  crushed  and  prostrate. 
Slie  aekfiowledcred  that  she  would  like  to 
^  It ome,  if  Father  Girard  would  allow  her 
^-bol  be  never  would,  "Exert  your  own 
iri!l,**  9ajd  her  friend, 

*•  VVTiv  ehntihl   flii«  rBdriiiHted  Jpanit  wish  to 
imanre'^^u  ■  ►  Ue  7" 

-*B«taiii#  ly  death  now  he 

,'j   tiir»;  in, SI  in  why  he  wishe*.- 
M»     He  may  cheat  oihiTs  with 
v^iif.i-,    imi  ffOfJi  me  ho  cannot  Jude   hie 

f  I,.,-  ^,,.,  ^rrn  know  him  ihorousrhly*    But 
J  hJa  (lurposca  wclk  why  not 
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'*!  n»ay  not,*'  muttered  the  novicCj  with  a 
alifjfht  shudder. 

**Tht"n  why  write  to  your  mother  to  take  you 
away  V^ 

**  I  don't  know,"  was  the  disconsolate  answer. 

"  if  FatJier  Girard  be  perauadcd  to  let  you 
50,— if  he  g-ave  his  free  cunsenl,  what  then  ?" 

^'  Then — then  I  should  be  saved  P  exclaimed 
Catiicrine,  with  some  vivacity.  ^*B{itf  no:  he 
acvcr  will  consent  T' 

*'  H«  must  have  Kt range  reasons  for  tl)i«  in- 
si stance,  Catherine." 

"Ofcaurse  he  lias.  It  would  never  do  If  tlift 
world  al  large  were  to  learn  ihnt  he  h  a  majzi- 
riaa — a  sorcerer — and  has  bewitched  me!  But 
the  Indy  abbese  and  all  tide  comai unity  know  it, 
and  do  not  approve  of  my  voratioa,  nor  of  him, 
— that  is  why  1  am  to  be  withdrawn  hence," 

Catherine  was  brought  home,  suflTered 
severely,  and  was  tortured  by  the  exorcisms 
of  the  Carmelites  ;  but  at  length  she  was 
emancipated  from  the  Mesmeric  influences 
of  the  Jesuit,  who,  when  the  truth  came 
nut,  wasr,  through  the  intrigues  uf  the  jeal- 
ous Carmetite^  brought  to  trial  for  sorce- 
ry, seduction^  and  Quietism,  This  charge 
was  met  by  the  Jesuits,  by  that  of  Cathe- 
rine h^^'*ng  been  a  sacrilegious  impostor 
who  had  deceived  her  spiritual  director  ; 
and  it  was  rumored  that  the  Binhop  was 
about  to  prosecute  her  and  her  fantily  for 
conspiracy,  and  for  the  defamation  of  Fa- 
ther Girnrd  the  Jesuit. 

This  news  wa?  the  more  stnrlling,  that  it  waa 
well  known  tliroughoni  all  coteries  and  classes 
that  (."ritherine  was  no  more  of  an  imposior  than 
any  of  the  other  youii^  ii^mnles  who  tmd  come 
within  the  faiigtj  of  ihe  wily  priest ;  that  all  had 
been  alike  seduced  from  the  pith  o\*  innocence 
and  honor,  many  of  whom  were  even  n»orc  un- 
tbrtunate  in  llie  consequcnced  of  their  fault  tl^au 
poor  Caiherine,  All  these  were  faru  too  well 
eetabiishcd  to  be  disputed  ;  and  public  opinion 
altogether  flowed  in  her  favor. 

The  singular  trial  was  one  of  interest  in 
France,  equal  to  that  of  Madame  Laflarge, 
People  came  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  at- 
tend it,  Tlie  Lady  Abbess  and  the  mother 
of  the  novices  were  important  witnesses 
for  Catherine,  and  so  were  her  youoij  com- 
panions, the  other  victims  o(  the  Jesoit  ; 
while  ihe  Jesuits  did  every  thing  that  mo- 
ney or  inirigue  could  en*ect,lo  screen  their 
fallen  brother  from  conviction, 

Thf*y  were  moving  heaven  and  earth;  ex- 
hausting at  once  their  credit  and  ihrir  treasury, 
10  save  a  wretch  whom  it  wouJd  have  been  wiserf 
rhrapcr,  more  honegj,  to  have  Irlt  lo  the  justice 
of  his  country  mm.  The  most  f5luime!r**>^  and 
[lerscvering  corruption  wa«  triced  upun  tlie  wit- 
nesses. Somp,  \vbom  promisca  could  not  ec- 
ducc,  were  intitnidatrd  hy  dirt'ats — annnyniouB 
letters  were  deepaiched  to  lUote  Vil\^  tciVvW.  \vcA 
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be  openly  addressed  in  the  Btraine  in  nhich  they 
were  penned — in  short,  every  engine  was  at 
work  to  crush,  if  possible,  the  accusers  along 

with  the  accusation Catherine, 

whom  they  had  threatened  with  the  rack  and 
the  faggot  if  she  persisted  in  her  vile  falsehoods 
— thus  the  Jesuits  were  pleased  to  style  her  art- 
less admissions,  so  unwelcome  and  disparaging 
to  themselves— menaces,  which  she  well  knew 
were  not  idle  breath,  yet  remained  unshaken  in 
her  high  resolve  of  unmasking  vice  and  villany, 
let  the  consequences  of  her  bold  but  virtuous 
deed  be  what  tliey  might. 

The  trial,  as  detailed,  is  full  of  interest. 
Catherine's  former  lover, — now  the  affi- 
anced husband  of  her  friend, — unable  to 
avert  the  exposure  of  her  dishonor,  which 
the  envy  of  the  Carmelites  forced  on,  was 
her  zealous  and  able  advocate.  The  evi- 
dence in  the  extraordinary  case  was  strong 
and  clear;  and  that  of  the  other  young 
women  whose  confessor  Father  Girard  had 
been,  fully  confirmed  Catherine's  testimony. 

In  admitting  their  individual  dishonor,  they 
one  and  all,  like  her,  swore  to  breathings  on  the 
brow,  fixed  and  prolonged  gazes  that  bewilder- 
ed their  senses,  and  declared  their  conviction 
that  their  ruin  had  been  accomplished  by  means 
of  foul,  dark  acts  of  magic.  Indeed,  in  spite  of 
the  enlightenment  of  that  or  any  other  period,  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  assign  a  rational  cause 
for  the  errors  of  so  many  youthful  maidens  in 
favor  of  th?  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  was  difilcult 
to  believe  these  young  victims,  all  equally  per- 
jured, willing  abettors  of  a  detestable  fraud ; 
and  yet  human  reason  was  confounded  in  the 
inextricable  labyrinth  into  which  their  disclo- 
sures were  well  calculated  to  involve  it. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day ;  and  with  perturbed, 
ngitiUed  spirit,  did  every  single  individual  of 
that  countless  throng  return  to  his  home  or  his 
inn,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  discuss  throughout 
the  livelong  night  possibilities  that  8eeme<I  to 
verge  on  the  impossible ;  and  dreamy  questions, 
that  led  to  any  thing  but  the  sweet  oblivion  of 
filumher. 

Had  Mesmer  but  been  there  to  give  a  new 
name  to  that  mysterious  phenomenon  of  nature, 
whose  definition  in  darker  ages,  by  their  few 
and  much  calumniated  philosophers,  has  become 
a  despised  and  contemptible  by-word, — had 
Mesmer  proclaimed  his  startling  propositions  to 
those  whose  minds  the  artless  revelations  of  a 
few  simple,  uneducated  young  womca  had  so 
much  perplexed, — all  would  have  been  explain- 
ed, rather  GiPfird  had  been  held  a  matncian 
no  longer ;  but  a  perfect  adept  in  Animal  Mag- 
netism would  have  been  unmasked  at  once. 

The  trial  occupied  many  days,  and  all 
went  favorably  for  Catherine.  The  Abbess 
mnd  sisters  established,  by  indisputable  evi- 
dence, the  motives  which  the  confessor 
had,  or  might  have,  to  practise  magical  arts 
on  his  penitent,  and 
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or  clairvoyance  and  artificial  somnambulism  of 
which  the  unfortunate  Catherine  had  furnished 
so  striking  an  example,  was  deposed  to  by  phy- 
sicians, doctors  in  divinity,  nuns,  and  chance 
witnesses  of  every  grade  and  station,  and  de- 
tails were  furnished  which,  as  might  well  have 
been  imagined,  excited  the  court  even  more  than 
all  that  had  gone  before.  In  short,  to  avoid 
wearying  your  patience  as  much  as  possible,  no 
case  was  ever  more  complete  as  to  evidence. 
There  was  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt  left 
wherein  to  conceal  Father  Girard's  shame,  nor 
outlet,  however  small,  for  him  to  creep  through. 

The  Jesuit,  when  examined,  completely 
broke  down,  subdued  in  mind  and l>ody ; 
while  Catherine  acquitted  herself  nobly. 

The  Jesuits,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
affair,  had  scarcely  ventured  to  pass  through  the 
mob,  80  intense  was  the  execration  in  which 
they  were  held  at  that  moment  by  the  very  peo- 
ple who  had  worshipped  tliem  with  slavish  re- 
spect but  a  few  short  days  before.  The  excite- 
ment witliin  and  without  the  court  was  at  its 
heisrht. 

The  spectators  had  nosegays  of  white  flowers 
at  their  breasts,  as  if  in  joyous  expectation  of  the 
triumph  of  that  innocence  for  whose  emblem 
they  had  been  selected.  Catherine  looked  still 
more  beautiful  than  on  the  previous  days,  though 
somewhat  more  moved  than  usual ;  a  slight 
blush  sufl'uscd  her  face  at  almost  every  alternate 
minute,  and  her  eyes  more  frequently  sought 
those  of  her  trembling  mother,  who  was  scarcely 
less  an  object  of  deep  sympatliy  and  interest 
than  herself. 

The  judges  seemed  more  perturbed  and 
gloomy  thfin  ever,  and  turned  no  friendly 
glances  towards  the  plainlifi'and  her  advociite. 

Once,  and  once  only,  ditl  that  advocate's  eye 
light  upon  the  Jesuit's  countenance,  whose  every 
nrovement  he  had  hitherto  watched,  neverthe- 
less, most  carefully.  He  seemed  moody  and 
absorbed,  but  in  great  measure  recovered  from 
the  abject  consternation  and  terror  which  had 
overwhelmed  him  throusrliout  the  procecdingn 
of  this  harassing  trial.  The  advocate  remark- 
ed, that  in  the  course  of  that  morning  he  had 
helped  himself  repeatedly  from  a  water-flask 
that  stood  near,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  calm 
his  inward  perturbation ;  and  when  his  glance 
fell  on  him,  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  raising  a 
glassful  of  the  ]>ure  element  to  his  lips.  There 
was  nothing  in  this  simple  movement  to  excite 
any  attention,  and  the  advocate  soon  turned  his 
thoui^hts  to  other  objects.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Catherine  feeling  nnich  exhausted,  one  of  the 
inferior  officers  about  the  court  approached  her 
with  a  tumbler  of  fresh  water,  wnich  was  ac- 
cepted, and  drained  at  a  draught. 

The  examination  of  other  witnesses  went  on, 
and,  finally,  Catherine  was  again  confronted 
with  Father  Girard.  Her  behaviour  in  public 
had  been,  until  that  moment  in  such  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  sentiments  she  expressed  in 
private,  thai  her  advocate  no  longer  watched 
her  with  the  same  keen,  sickening  apprehen- 
sion which  at  first  his  doubts  of  her  stability 
had  occasioned.    But  now  there  was  something 
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stnmge  and  unfitcndy  in  tlic  sound  of  her 
!  to  cau$t:  litm  to  slart  imd  look  round, 
tbc  change  tiiat  he  bclield  m  her  whole 
I  tod  bearing  riveted  at  once  hia  eye  and 
lii»  «tti!fition. 

Had  the  wnnd  of  an  pnchtinfcr  touched  her, 
nod  ilvM  wand  been  inves^ted  wiili  all  the  inyste- 
«©♦;•  uuiliti'  »i  vvvr  bcFtnwL'd  on  it  by  ihe  most 
U'  uition,  i(  could  not  have  wrought 

a  I  omplctc,  and  to  her  friend?  and 

r,  -  foere  appallinj^.    Her  eyes  wan- 

•i  imrrrtM in,  dreamy  gaze,  from  object 

tooLji:iU  <  iSc  ground,  not,  however, 

fiam  notur.  e«3,  but  from  a  heaviness 

Uttil  ftcemed  lu  prc^^s  tJ^e  lids  Ibrnibly  down  ;  her 
lip0  ami  brow  were  contracted  ju  if  by  an  in- 
effort  ai  collccljng  thought;  her  answers 
hrokert,  dorkj  va^ue,  unconnected ;  and 
1  light  from  within,  ihat  had  irradiated  her 
EsCendnce  and  dilFused  it^  bright nt^8s  into 
Imj'Tment,  seemed  fading*  away  from  her 
I 'row,  on  which  thti  nii^tB  that  had 
vy  on  ii  at  St  Cluire'a  were  slowly 
ring, 
y  na  Catherine  lost  her  self-com- 
Utd- — and  tJiat,  loo,  at  the  most  critlca!  mo- 
_  at  of  her  fate,— Father  Girard  asKumcd  an 
iir  of  growing  courage,  as  much  at  variance 
Willi  hu  liiiUerto  abject  timidity  and  unmanly 
miobeteucy.  His  nmnner  grew  proportionably 
imatedf  us  that  of  his  opponent  lost  firmness  ; 
.  :ed  in  speechless  aniazenvent ; 
exchanged  snnkfi,  tlmt'showed 
iij^  change  reheved  their  minds  at 
'!  hour. 
r,^^>sed  with  the  rapidity  and  witb 
^  of  a  dream,  T)»c  advocate 
-  J  made  a  violent  etlbrt  as  if  to 
•»*Kc  Irutn  some  troubled  vision,  as  he  heard 
Catiicrmo^  in  a  hurried,  conlbsed  manner,  recant, 
mc  by  one,  every*  word  slie  hud  before  spoken, 
^eijy  r very  fact  that  had  been  proved  by  irre- 
liHguble  evidence^ — apscrt  liereeU"  a  mean  ini* 
po«<of|  the  tool  ofa  vile  congpiracy»^FalherOi- 
rtn3,  on  injured  ^nt,^ — her&elf,  her  friendt^,  and 
nopporlcr*,  the  vilest  of  ^iancr^  that  ever  irod 

[WlltB  Catherine  was  next  day  visited  in 
'  dungeon  by  her  advocate,  she  asserted 
x%Ml  ibe  glass  of  water  alone  had  produced 
»acb  extraordinary  effeels,  and  he  was 
iiM>re  than  ever  bewildered.  Father  Gi- 
fsfd,  slie  said,  bad  by  some  means  charmed 
it. 

^Scarcely  had  the  draught  poi^sed  my  lips, 

tti  I   l^-lt   iLs  intoxicating  qualities  mount  to 

r       ,H  loat  in  a  world  of  dooption  j 

ired  under  a  new  light^inyfeTli 

L'ain,  for  the  hour,  the  mag- 

lidl,  thought,  and  Fpolte  as 

.....  ..,..,  ;.f  f,j^  jjjy  brain,  on 

its  fiU'TgeBtione. 

Ihal  of  my  own 

red  eucli  horrid  lalse- 

«'  and  danger  on  the 

to  mve  the  guilty —sacrificed  Father 

my   brother^  my  poor  mother,   for 


whom  ?-f For  that  monster?    Noleurelyyou 

caimot  think  that,  lelY  to  my  own  free  wdl,  I  cuuld 
ever  huvt^  done  tliis.     It  is  impossible  T* 

A  second  trial  was  with  diffrculty  obtain* 
ed  before  the  Parlinmenl  of  Aix,  and  truth 
triumphed  over  Jesuitry  and  sorcery  or 
Mesmerism  combined ;  though,  while  Cathe- 
rine was  pronounced  innoitnt^  Fatber  Gi- 
rard was  declared  not  ^uihy^  and  made  over 
to  his  superiors*  The  whole  phenomena 
and  incidents  of  the  singular  case,  are  rep- 
resented as  coinciding  in  every  particular 
with  the  phenomena  of  modern  Mesmer- 
ism J  the  U'ances,  the  visions,  the  clairvoy- 
ancc^Xht  Ills  and  convulsions,  the  brealliings 
on  the  brow,  the  signs  of  ibe  cross,  or  wav- 
ings  over  her  person  and  head  ;  alt  were 
similar  to  the  operations  and  effects  of 
what  is  now^  named  Jinimal  Mognetistn.  It 
is  said,  **  the  charm  that  bound  a  young  and 
lovely  girl  to  an  old,  disgusting  monk,  and 
the  magical  infttience  of  the  glass  of  water, 
and  even  the  vision  which  mude  Catherine 
choose  Father  Girard  for  her  confessor,  are 
completely  in  the  course  of  Mesmerism.'* 

Starting  from  the  fact  of  her  being  from  child- 
hood upwards  alflicted  Willi  natural  somnaiubu- 
li^nij  thu9  predisposed  to  niagnetic  slumber, and 
by  be»  conetituiional  delicacy  laid  open  to  every 
attack  on  the  nerves,  how  eai^y  for  a  man  like 
Fatlier  Girard  to  practise  upon  her  the  danger- 
ous pki  II  which  he  had,  doubtless,  long  bclbre 
acquired  by  a  clope  study  of  the  old  occult  phi- 
loFophera  and  mediciners. 

As  has  already  been  seen  in  the  course  of  (he 
narrative,  the  advocate  had  no  doubt  but  (hat 
primarily  the  Jesuit  used  this  powerful  agency 
merely  as  a  means  of  exaltir^g  and  ^miding  the 
human  pupcep(ibi!iljes,  in  such  a  mnnner  na  (o 
confer  honor  upon  himself  and  his  Order ;  but 
that  his  unbridled  licentiousness:,  in  Fjiito  of  his 
belter  reason,  led  him  away  from  his  original 
dcfigm  Such  a  f;upposiiion  is,  however,  but 
.=peri:lativc. 

It  is  easy,  in  many  iaslanceF,  to  trace  the  nu- 
merous miracles  and  sainishipB  that  agitated 
France  about  that  period  to  the  same  cause  ; 
Fhowiug  that  Father  Girard  wiis  by  no  Uieans 
the  first  monk  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
this  mystery,  though,  perhaps,  few  ever  adapted 
it  10  Buch  vde  ends. 

But  where  unfair  menna  arc  put  into  i}ie 
handis  of  weak,  erring  mortals,  who  can  vouch 
Ibr  the  purpost:^8  to  which  t!iey  may  be  applied  ? 
The  moral  of  ray  tale  is,  iheretbre,  that  though 
I  most  firmly  believe  in  the  existence  ofeuchan 
agency  as  Mesmerism,  and  even  think  it  might, 
in  $omc  cases,  be  turned  lo  a  good  nccouni,  it  ie 
my  conviction  that  it  would  Ibr  the  mo>»t  part  be 
made  an  abufle  and  a  nuisance  of;  perhaps 
even,  as  I  have  ahown,  admit  of  crime  to  whicn, 
unhappilVi  there  are  but  too  many  inlets  into  tlie 
world  without  human  ingenuity  seeking  to  add 
to  them. 

Yesi  I  know  that  such  a  f  cieoce  cKiati  \  U^l  V 
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am  of  opinion  that  no  government  should  allow  it 
to  be  in  any  way  practised  within  its  boundaries  ; 
that  no  conscientious  verson  shotdd  meddle  with 
it,  awl  that  no  prudent  one  should  expose  him- 
setf,  or  any  member  ofhisfamily,  to  its  influence; 
and  thai,  as  a  thing  more  Ukely  to  lead  to  evil 
than  to  good,  it  should  be  just  sufficiently  accred- 
ited to  put  pcftple  on  their  guard  against  it,  but 
certainly  not  made  the  object  of  particidar  re- 
search or  inquiry ;  its  eventual  utility  to  man- 
kind not  being  sufficiently  established  to  make  it 
worth  the  stmienVs  while. 

The  moral  is  sound,  but  too  weak  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  this  attractive 
but  unhealthy  tale  ;  though,  while  Mesmer- 
ism is  so  much  in  vogue,  it  miy  be  right 
to  supply  a  popular  antidote. 

Unregulated  enthusiasm,  and  the  magical 
power  of  the  passions  in  vain  and  unstable 
minds,  is  equal  to  ^ery  thing  alleged  here 
to  have  been  produced  by  Mesmerism.  It 
would  not  do  to  absolve  women  from  their 
moral  responsibilities,  nor  to  burn  men  as 
sorcerers,  because,  to  take  a  familiar  case, 
and  one  quite  in  point,  a  Dr.  Lnrdner  may 
seem  to  have  enchanted  or  magnetized  a 

Mrs.  H ,  a  case  that  Mesmerism,  were 

it  true,  would  at  once  satisfactorily  account 
for.  It  will  not  do  to  shift  the  blame  of 
errors,  once  conveniently  laid  upon  the 
stars,  to  the  Mesmerizers.  Dr.  Elliotson, 
though  pretty  far  gone  in  the  science,  dis- 
claims the  alleged  power  of  the  Mesmer- 
izer  over  the  will  of  the  Mesmeree,  who  is 
compelled,  it  is  averred,  to  act,  think,  suf- 
fer, taste,  smell,  and  feel,  as  the  more  po- 
tent spirit  chooses  to  ordain  ;  to  be  in  com- 
plete subjection  to  his  absolute  will.  No 
one,  he  says,  can  be  mesmerized  against 
their  will ;  though,  by  his  own  account, 
Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  surely  took 
Miss  O'Kcy  at  vantage  when  he  was  sud- 
denly converted.  What  power  of  resist- 
ance— what  will  could  a  poor  half-conscious 
girl,  dangling  over  a  balustrade,  oppose  to 
a  gentleman  who  stole  on,  and  made  passes 
at  her  behind  her  back,  unless  she  could, 
like  others  in  her  condition,  see  with  the 
back  of  her  head — and  so  apprehend  her 
danger  1 

Mr.  Wakefield  had  been  induced  to  wit- 
ness one  of  Dr.  Elliolson's  wonderful  exhi- 
bitions of  Mesmerism.  He  had  gone  an  un- 
believer ;  and,  when  the  experiments  were 
over,  was  retiring  at  least  skeptical,  when, 
in  passing  through  a  gallery  of  the  Hospi- 
tal, "he  accidentally  noticed  one  of  the 
O'Keys,  with  her  back  to  him,  hanging  over 
the  balusters,  and  still  in  the  Mesmeric  de- 
lirium, and  therefore  highly  susceptible. 
He  thought  this  a  most  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  test  her,  because  he  was  satisfied 
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that  she  cauld  not  sec  any  thing  that  he  did. 
He  made  a  pass  behind  her  back  at  some 
distance,  and  she  was  instantly  fixed  and 
rigid,  and  perfectly  senseless.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  believe  his  senses;  was 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Mesmerism,  and 
has  since  mesmerized  many  hundred  per- 
sons, and  spread  the  truth  widely." 

This  was  indeed  a  sudden  and  remarka- 
ble conversion ;  but  how,  we  again  ask, 
could  Miss  O'Key's  will  have  protected  her 
from  the  magnetic  influence  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field I  The  wonder  was,  that  thus  left  to 
roam  about  alone,  she  had  not  tumbled  over 
the  balusters  and  broken  her  neck. 
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No  rest  for  thy  foot,  oh,  Dove, 

Thou  maye^t  no  further  go, 
There's  au  angry  sky  above, 

And  a  rnging>dcep  below ; 
Thougli  wildJy  toss  the  weary  nrk — 

1  hough  drear  and  dull  its  chambers  be — 
Return,  return,  'tis  a  sheltering  bark, 

And  a  resting-place  for  thee  ! 

'Twas  vain  to  send  thee  forth, 

To  tire  thy  downy  wing; 
From  the  drowned  and  sunken  earth, 

What  tidings  canst  thou  bring  ? 
Oh,  thus  tiic  human  heart  sends  out 

Itf)  pilgrims  on  a  lonely  track, 
And  after  years  of  pain  and  doubt, 

Receives  them  wearied  back  ! 

No  rest  for  thy  foot,  oh,  Hope, 

Sent  forth  on  pinion  fleet, 
Though  vale  and  sunny  slope 

l.ie  spread  beneath  thy  feet. 
There  arc  tempests  still  of  fear  and  scorn, 

To  rend  the  plumage  of  thy  breast — 
Clouds  following  on,  and  a  piercing  thorn, 

AVhere'er  thy  foot  would  rest. 

No  rest  for  thy  foot,  oh,  Peace, 

If  sent  to  find  some  leaf — 
S.gn  that  earth's  tempests  cease. 

And  are  dried  her  springs  of  grief ; 
No  rest  for  thee  ! — return,  return  ! — 

The  soul  ihal  sent  thee  vainly  forth, 
To  keep  thee  safe,  must  cease  to  yearn 

For  the  flowers  and  toys  of  earth  ! 

Least  rest  fur  thy  foot,  oh,  Love, 

With  thy  pinion  pure  and  strong, 
All  earth's  laild  waters  move 

To  do  thee  deadly  wrong. 
Back  to  the  deep,  foud  heart,  whose  sighi 

Have  all  too  much  of"  passion*!  leayen," 
And  if  thou  must  go  forth,  arise 

On  an  aDgel's  wing  to  heaven  ! 

XHiUtii  University  MagMtsn, 
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MEMOIR  or  LADY  HESTKR  STANHOPE. 
From  Hit  Woi  U  vt  FAvtiloru 

[We    ate    indebted    fof   the   following 
&keicH    to    Dr.   MaiJHei^    the   Author    of 

^  '  f'  Irishmen,**    ll  is  lo  ourselves, 

|Nfr»^  tmiv,  a  subject  of  prlcJe,  I  lint  we 
tknolcl  be  honored  by  iliis  contribtuion,  and 
ffr'  ll  that  our  readers  will  feel  equal 

gr  li  iu  the  perusaL] 

I  liose  uamce  arc  unconnected 

»i!  I  >  or  polif  iciil  moveinPMts,  have 

i6qa»/i'il  sn  cnucit  noti?riety^  and  exi'ifed  so  niueh 
mnonty.  nr-t  nnly  in  ihi«  cmintry  but  in  eviTy 


Xmri  of 
iMOer 


the  late  Lady  Hf?ttT  Slan- 

-hed  accmuila,  whicb  we  have 

ivenus,  ofhcrtnoiicorhfe,  her 

.   nets,  Glill  leave  some  of  the 

J5  in  licr  character  as  mysteri- 

le  as  ihey  wore  before, 

'I  hr  seen  whether  nny  additional 

thrown  on  iJiis  subject,  by  one  in- 

-f.',i  ivith  her  Ladyghtp'iJ  pccu- 

Jhose  favorite  spej.uhiiions  of 

:,.;  lalter  year«  of  her  life  were 


J  nmicalion  with   persons  who  ap- 

p  r  noble  quahties.  (for,  wiih  all  her 

tc  ,  i»h*>  p<isBt'^fd  many,)  was  divert- 

vi  ni  ti.  ^tttuM  ileal  of  that  j^lare  of  coloring, 
which  her  Liidyfihip  thought  it  ncce^ssary  to 
Pto  conver^rttion,  the  object  of  which  was  la 
kiiftain  an  influence  over  tho?e  around  her^  by 
iud  leepinsf  up  a  Indiefin  her 
luents.  Travellers  have  given 
-  oi  lu.'r  career  in  the  East,  her 
in  lu'r  latter  years*  imd  the  de- 
'  ■••idtre^  Ui  MiysttiMl  and  nieta 
in  tiie  juazed  of  which  an  un- 
^  'original  vigor  must  have 
'.  The  dciusiorm  ofLtuly 
iiblcd»  in  one  particular, 
.'fl£  was  consriou8  ot' hiborin^ 
ml  to  magnify  the  indicatiouB 
of  Juuil  as  taken*  of  uisanity,  for  the 

aD  "eut  of  one  fixed  dcsii;u^-the  aitn  I 

iftj  ^iid  of  every  act  and  ihouuht.  In  liiae,  i 
Ivi^ayw^^f.  tU^rnc  httif  dehjdionS|  hall  imposirions 
di  ir  character — 

rtmt  will  he  rJini|tf!4)  to  ihn  Instf 
D«luAiifii  Mroag  nl  l«ngUi  will  bind  liitu  fast/' 

"Hi  til       '  r,r  Lady  Hester's  ambii ion. 

w  '  mifid«  of  the  people  by 

mU*mn  ...-undeii.     All  the  teruientieg 

(4hef  i  ,1  of  her  allered  posiiiou  at  ihe 

llr-kT^,    .  _lln-  .IrvhtirJuiT,      hi-i    Li^f the 

§L  oand 

i— Ihe 

r   of   dcmorracy,    hateful    to    Ihe 

fiy  spirit  of  one  whose  aristorratic 

•ruied  m  liru's  when  ihe  privileges 

w^ro  u|jhfM  with  a  high  hand — 

c3t(raor*hnriry  powers  ol 

rjce  of  ilie  inlluence  which 

(he   minde  f^f  liis  fellow tnen, 

ifiicfl  of  Europe  ;  and,  finally, 


perhaps  the  dienppointmcnl  of  hopes  at  honiO 
on  which  her  ht*nrt  y/tie  ^et — these  lemted  to 
isolate  her  mind  in  ihc  midat  oi'  European  so* 
ciely — lo  render  Ihe  hitler diela^Jfeful  lo  her,  and 
evealually  eoniribulCil  lo  the  defermimilion  she 
came  to  uf  fixing  her  abode  in  the  EuKt* 

Shortly  atkr  her  nrrivnl  in  ilic  Levant^  she 
resided  amont;  the  niouuluins  of  Lebanon,  aitd 
in  the  dreary  wifderricg^  of  D*Joun.  where  she 
h?\d  been  hospitably  rer*'tvei|  by  iho  wild  in- 
hahitanleof  ihogc  mountains,  where  the  tr 
roi^ity,  nohleaess.  and  benevolence  of  her  d  ; 
siiion,  and  above  all— the  heroism  of  her  >  i 
aeter— were  ealculnied  to  make  a  deep  in>| 
sion  on  the  minds  of  a  bold,  simple,  hosjiifJ.; ., 
and  uneubju^ated  people  like  the  Druees  ol'  the 
Mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  I  lie  Arahs  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  slie  fixed  her  al>ode.  The 
science  of  the  siiirs^  to  ti^e  nn  exiire^sion  uf 
Lady  Heeter*!?,  wa^  ''cradled  in  the  East.'* 
Every  form  of  mystinem  or  maj^ic  which  in  later 
lia»ea  wo  find  served  up  in  new  shapes  and  sys- 
tems, in  the  works  especially  of  the  great  Ma- 
ifister  Maifialrorum  Paracelsus,  tracer  are  to  be 
found  of  in  tlie  wrilina"8  of  the  Arab  illuaiinati 
ot  aa  earlier  a*^e.  Tiieir  works  are  erilj  in  re- 
quest with  the  modern  literati  of  Syria  and 
Eifyptj  of  all  erecdd— Jews,  Christiana,  and 
Mahommedans;  magic,  in  fact,  is  held  in  the 
same  estimation  (as  a  branch  of  learning  of  the 
hi^rhest  de«criptiort)  as  the  profouadejit  attafn- 
ajcat  in  mathemalic«  i«  conpidered  in  thia  coun- 
try. Ltuly  Hester  was  surrounded  by  the 
Sheiks,  Etiemli!*,  HakkiuiB.  Malims*  Dervishes, 
Priests,  and  Hahbis  of  the  Druse*!,  Arahg^  Turk«, 
Maroniies,  and  JewR  of  Lebanon,  ami  its  adja- 
cent biirders.  'J'hepe  men  of  learjiinsr,  arc  hue 
*•  Ihe  Mystery  Men"  of  Nirlh  America;  they 
con»bine  the  exercise  of  all  the  learned  pro- 
ff;ssior)s  with  pretentions  lo  the  knowledg^o  of 
magic,  and  the  exerriy-e  of sujer natural  powcr» 

Curiosity,  in  all  proh;ibdity,  lir^t  directed  the 
attention  of  Lady  lle-sier  lo  the  ►ubjects  which 
are  the  never  fadin;^  topics  of  oriental  couvcr* 
nations  among  tlie  learned.  Shut  out  from 
conununication,  aa  filiC  was,  with  Europeans, 
the  inquiriee  itiat  were  entered  into  for  tlie  em- 
ploy meat  of  her  leiijure^  or  which  alTorded 
amusement  at  fir^t  on  account  of  their  novelty, 
deepened  in  their  intere5*t  a,^  her  time  and 
thoughts  becauic  devoted  to  tlieni;  and  where 
truth  wa^  not  to  be  rourtd,  nOr  faUchood  often  lo 
be  easily  detected,  she  iiuflereii  her  mind  lo  acqui- 
esce in  much  whiidi  sh*?  could  not  comprehend, 
and  whirh  she  could  not  controvert*  if  phe  were 
able  ar^d  imdincd  to  do  c=o,  without  lusitig  that 
ascendency  over  the  people  about  her,  which 
was  cctRomial  to  her  power, 

la  fiuch  a  po^^liou,  those  who  are  partially  de- 
luded, endeavor  oltcn  to  ilecoive  ihenittclves: 
and  even  when  they  fail,  it  liccomcfl  a  «ort  of 
intellectual  exercf«o  to  Iry  how  fnr  Ihey  may 
euceced  with  otlieri*  in  the  attempt  which  ha« 
proved  un^uceefi^ful  with  thrmificlvee.  If  this 
be  madncpfl,  ihcro  is  a  method  m  it  which  re« 
eemblep  Hamlci^a  — if  il  l»e  frenzy,  tficn  Crom- 
welPs  fanalioem  had  nothing  m  U  of  a  fiiimu* 
lated  fervor  in  behalf  of  ihe  interc»t8of  rehgioti, 
when  he  haranctned  hi»  troopers  about  hcavcoi 
and  their  maiclil'>ck8inthe  same  breatlu    Th^ 
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Arabs  have  "  their  philosophical  persons  to 
mtike  familiar  things  seem  strange  and  cause- 
less." 

The  knowledge  she  possessed  of  the  specu- 
lations of  ihe  Arab  adepts,  was  obtained  in  con- 
versation with  the  persons  distinji'iiinhcd  for 
their  abstruse  learning  and  acquaintance  with 
ils  recondite  authors  wlio  frequented  her  house. 
With  these  persons  her  time  was  chiefly  spent, 
and  on  thcni  her  means  were  unfortunately  pro- 
fusely lavished.  When  her  circumstances  be- 
came embarrassed,  the  Arab  philosophers  car- 
ried their  secret  love  and  the  juggling  of  the 
fiends  in  tlic  interests  of  avarice  and  cupidity 
elsewhere.  Her  pecuniary  difficulties,  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  her  life,  render/d  her  situation 
one  thai  ("cw  other  persons  would  have  been 
able  to  have  borne  up  against.  Iler  friends  fell 
off  one  after  another,  her  servants  deserted  her, 
her  enemies  scoffed  at  her  forlorn  condition, 
and  on  some  occasions  basely  took  advantage 
of  it  to  terrify  the  few  within  her  walls,  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  her.  They  attempted  to 
break  into  Iier  house — they  ravaged  the  coun- 
try in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  her  soli- 
tary establishment.  On  several  occasions  her 
life  was  placed  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
and  in  one  instance  at  the  hand  of  one  of  her 
own  slaves.  There,  however,  she  continued 
to  reside  forsaken  and  forlorn — impoverished, 
slighted,  and  maltreated — unsubdued,  though 
surrounded  by  dangers  and  utterly  unprotected. 
Things  were  strangely  altered  from  what  they 
had  been  when,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
«he  had  *'  her  thousand  and  her  tons  of  thou- 
sands" of  the  children  of  the  desert  at  her  com- 
mand ;  when  she  was  held  as  an  equal  by 
the  Emirs,  the  Sheiks,  and  scherifs  of  the  land, 
when  she  received  their  messengers  and  min- 
isters with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of 
Oriental  state — when  the  lawless  Bedouins  and 
the  wild  men  of  the  mountains,  the  tribes  of  the 
Druses  and  Ansari  were  accustomed  to  bring 
their  domestic  strife  and  border  feuds  to  the  foot 
of  her  divan  for  arbitration  and  adjustment — 
when  tlie  "  Sittec  Inglis"  was  wont  to  ride  forth 
at  the  head  of  a  goodly  retinue  to  meet  the  mul- 
titude of  Arabs  of  some  encampment  newly 
made  in  her  vicinity,  mounted  on  her  favorite 
charger  *•  of  the  sacred  race  of  the  steed  of  So- 
lomon," conscious  of  her  power  "  to  witch  the 
world  with  noble  horsemanship."  Poor  Lady 
Hester^s  proud  spirit  met,  indeed,  with  rubs 
enough  to  break  it  down  in  her  latter  years,  but 
she  struggled  against  them  with  a  brave  spirit. 
When  the  object  of  her  ambition  ceased  to  be 
attainable — when  her  influence  declined,  and 
the  power  that,  in  reality,  was  based  on  the  rep- 
utation of  her  wealth,  no  longer  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  people  around  her,  she  shut  her- 
self up  in  the  seclusion  of  her  desolate  abode  at 
D'Joun ;  she  communed  with  none,  she  sought 
no  sympathy,  and  she  ceased  to  be  importuned, 
even  by  travellers,  for  permission  to  be  admitted 
to  her  presence.  Her  fame  seemed  to  have 
vanished  with  her  affluence.  The  breaking 
down  of  such  a  being  was  not  suited  for  the  o^ 
•ervation  of  strangers.  Conscious  of  her  pend- 
ing  truin,  sensible  of  her  inability  to  impede  its 
progress,  and  having  nothing  but  icorii  to  op- 
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pose  to  her  enemies,  prudence  in  vain  suggested 
the  last  resource  that  was  left  to  her— a  return  to 
her  own  country ;  but  this  course  to  Lady  Hes- 
ter appeared  nothing  less  than  flying  from  her 
enemies ;  and  the  idea,  carrying  witli  it  to  her 
mind  that  of  dislionor,  she  spurned  at  its  enter- 
tainment The  last  flash  of  that  proud  spirit 
was  elicited  on  the  occasion  of  the  communica- 
tion made  to  her  by  Government,  respecting 
the  appropriation  of  n  part  of  her  pension*  to 
the  payment  of  her  numerous  debts  in  the 
Levant. 

In  this  correspondence,  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  Lady  Hester  are  plainly  seen  in  the 
haughty  defiance  hurled  at  the  menaced  inter- 
ference in  her  affairs,  the  reference  to  the  power 
and  influence,  in  by-gone  times,  of  her  cele- 
brated relatives — the  appeal  to  the  Q.ueen  Vic- 
toria of  England,  as  from  one  sovereign  io 
another,  from  one  who  felt  that  she  had  once 
been  looked  upon  as  an  Eastern  Princess,  and 
now  tliat  she  was  in  adversity,  was  entitled  to 
consider  the  protection  of  a  sovereign  whom  she 
seemed  to  consider  as  a  sister  Queen.  This 
poor  lady  did  not  long  survive  the  occurrence 
which  we  have  referretl  to.  She  died  at  D'Joun 
the  23d  December,  1839,  in  the  Clth  year  of  her 
age.  The  father  of  Lady  Hester  was  the  third 
Earl  of  Stanhope,  a  nobleman  distinguished  for 
his  mechanical  genius  and  scientific  researches. 
His  lordship  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Hester 
Lucy,  born  the  12th  of  March,  1776 ;  Gri^elda, 
married  in  1800  to  John  Teckell,  Esq.,  of  Ham- 
bleton  in  Hans;  and  Lucy  Rachel,  married  in 
1796,  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Seven  Oaks, 
in  Kent.  The  Earl  married,  secondly,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Grenville,  Esq.,  (cousin  to 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.)  by  whom  he  had 
issue.  Philip  Henry,  Viscount  Mahon,  and  two 
other  sons. 

If,  in  the  few  preceding  obser\'ations.  the  pe- 
culiarities and  eccentricities  of  Lady  Holster's 
character  are  noticed  at  some  length — and  the 
noble  qualities  of  her  nature,  her  active  benev- 
olence, above  all,  her  charitableness  to  the 
poor,  her  enthusiasm  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  in- 
jured and  oppressed,  are  less  dwelt  on  than  the 
former  topic—it  is  not  that  the  writer  of  this 
slight  notice  of  her  character  was  unacquainted 
with  these  excellencies,  or  ignorant  of  the  claim 
which  they  give  the  memory  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  to  tlie  regard  of  all  who  knew  her, 
and  to  the  sympathy  of  tliose  who  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  those  deviations  of  hers  from 
ordinary  modes  and  customs,  and  habits  of  life, 
which  obtained  a  temporary  celebrity  at  the 
cost  of  peace  and  happiness.  R.  R.  M. 

*  *'  The  Pension  to  Lady  Hester  Lucy  Stnnhope, 
the  niece  of  the  Right  Hon  William  Pin,  was  £900 
per  annum,  secured  on  the  4^  per  cent  duties.*' 
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COLONEL  TORBENS  OX  FREE 
TRADE. 

Prom  the  WcKmiiifltcr  Review. 

iMiit  to  the  Right  Uonorahh  Sir  Rob- 

[m   Pf^l    Burt.,  M.   P.,  on    the    Condi^ 

nd^  and  on  the  Altans  of  Re- 

Causix  of  Di4trc3s,      liy  R. 

f  Tor  reus,  Esq*,  F»  R,  8. 

Pauscript  to  a  Lriier  to  the  Right  Hon* 
'Sir  Rohtrt  PtteJ^  Bart.^  on  the  Condition 
^ef  England,  and  on  the  Menns  of  Remov- 
\wngtht  Causes  of  Distress*  By  R,  Tor* 
.rcti»,  Esq.»  F-  R.  S» 

|Tb£  first  of  these  pamphlets  lakes  up  the 
of  Emigration  as  the  remedy,  and 
cily  remedy,   for   the  distress  under 

kich  this  country  has  long  been  Bufl'ering. 

dis  is  fl  suhject  of  vast  importance,  into 
the  con^iderotiof)  of  which  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  enter  nt  this  time  ^  and  wc  con* 
tcm  ourselves  witli  respect  to  it,  by  simply 
ilitJng  our  dissent  from  many  of  the  posi- 
tioo§  assumed  and  the  conclusions  adopted 
by  Colonel  Torrens, 

Our  business  on  this  occasion  is  with  the 
jFoflscript,*'  which  has  little  or  nothing 
do   with  the  contents  of  the  preceding 

Letter'* — in  fact,  has  nothing  in  common 

Itb  rl,  sn%*c  its  parentogc  and  the  wildness 

riti  flsfiumptions, 

^lu  this  postscript  Colone)  Torrens  has 
hoaghi  forward  views  which  he  had  pre- 
fionsly  oflered  to  the  world  in  certain 
pwnphleis  published  anonymously,  but 
lince  avowed  by  him,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Budget.'*  Having  been  known  dur* 
tofi  many  years  as  a  writer  on  economical 
•cteoce,  his  opinions  are  calculated  to  in* 
Jiinice  persons  accustomed  to  avail  them- 
•elves  of  the  studies  of  others  rather  than 
eoter  for  themselves  upon  the  task  of  in' 
testigiition.  It  therefore  appears  desirable 
141  examine  the  doctrines  thus  authoritative- 
ly |iyt  forward,  and  to  exhibit  their  falln- 
eioos  character. 

The  moio  proposition  brought  forward, 
•ad  which  meets  us  in  the  first  page  of  the 
Poettcript^  is  thus  solemnly  introduced  by 
Colonel  Farrens: — 

•*  I  would  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
tftf^*"  "-  '^  .i.......,t  fn  a  mathematical  dc- 

Oitr  iun  of  tfie  duties  upon 

iin<pnnied  by  a  cor- 
iities  imposed  by 
I  fi  goods,  would 
lie  of  prices,  of  profits,  and 
nf  Htbe.'  rrndcr  it  doubtlul  whelljer 

the  ^x  d^  and  faith  with  the 

piUk  ^— P.  I. 
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To  nny  one  who  considers  Colonel  Tor^ 

rens  an  authority  upon  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  sueh  a  proposition  must  be 
startlinpr,  and  as  there  may  be  such  per- 
sons, who  consequently  will  look  with  alarm 
at  the  free-trade  movement  now  in  pro- 
srress,  it  may  be  w^orth  while  to  examine 
his  positions,  and  to  ascertain  how^  far 
they  are  tenable. 

To  illusirale  his  theory,  Colonel  Torrens 
hasassnmed  the  existence  of  circumstances 
which  have  not,  and  which  never  could 
have,  existence,  and  in  common  with  all 
reasoncrs  upon  false  premises,  be  has  ar- 
rived nt  erroneous  conclusions,  We  will 
not  hespeuk  fur  otirselves.  as  Colonel  Tor- 
rens has  done,  a  favorable  hearing  for  theo- 
ries by  averring  their  agreement  with 
the  writings  of  political  economists,  some 
of  whom  are  probably  surprised  enough  at 
the  support  they  are  made  thus  to  give  to 
doctrines  *'  never  dreamt  of  in  their  philo- 
sophy»*"  Having  endeavored  to  understand 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  drtferent  countries,  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  fears  expressed  by 
Colonel  Torrens  are  without  even  a  shadow 
of  fotinJulion,  and  may  be  completely  al- 
layed by  bringing  hi^i  theories  to  the  test 
of  experience  and  common  sense.  The 
principfil  difficulty  in  the  performance  of 
ibis  task  will  consist  in  rendering  intelligi* 
ble  the  propositions  of  Colonel  Torrens, 
which,  OS  they  stand,  It-ad  us  inevitably  to 
conclude  that  the  mind  whence  they  ema- 
nate is  any  thing  but  logical  or  "  mathe- 
matical/' What,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be 
made  of  the  following  1 — 

*'  At  any  f'iven  time,  ihc  demnnd  for  foreicn 
articles  must  be  n  dufiaile  quantity,  and  the 
supply  of  such  articles  rnwsi  aUo  he  a  definite 
quantity,  and  the  value  of  domestic  produclione, 
in  relrition  to  foreign  production?,  \vi[|  he  as  lh»* 
quantity  of  the  demand  is  to  the  quantity  of  the 
supply.  For  exanjple  ; — If  in  England  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  produi  e  should  constat  of  1,000 
bales  of  finished  goods,  while  the  supply  of 
such  produce  consisted  of  1,000  hogsheads,  theti 
a  bate  of  finif*hed  good?,  and  a  hogshead  of 
foreign  produ<  e,  would  be  the  equivulenls  of 
each  other,*'— r.  6. 

We  apprehend  it  is  not  meant  either  that 
the  demand  Ski  any  given  time  is  a^«fl«^j/y, 
still  less  that  it  is  a  fixed  quantity,  or  that 
the  supply  at  that  time  is  equally  a  fixed 
quantity— nor  that  they  are  known  quanti- 
ties— nor  that  ihey  are  quantities  that  can 
he  defined.  How,  then,  can  they  be  defi- 
nite \  Further,  it  can  hardly  be  meant  thit 
the  value  of  domestic  productions  which  a 
country  has  to  offer  Iq  exchange  for  Cot- 
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eign  productions,  is  at  any  given  moment 
of  time  the  measure  iind  limit  of  the  de- 
mand for  8uch  foreign  productions.  Thus 
much  for  the  propofsitluns.  How  does  the 
**  example"'  given  afford  us  any  explanation  1 
IIow  can  a  "  dern.ind  for  foreign  produce 
consist  of"  that  which  we  have  to  offer  1 
We  may  gucgs  at  the  meaning  which  Colo- 
nel TorrciiS  intends  to  convey,  and  which 
probahly  is,  that  if  England  has  1,000  bales 
of  goods,  and  Cuba  has  1,000  hogsheads  of 
produce,  and  they  wish  to  barter  the  one 
for  the  other,  then  a  bale  of  goods  will  be 
the  equivalent  for  a  hogshead  of  produce. 
The  proposition  in  itself  is  of  little  value. 
It  could  be  true  only  if  the  figment  created 
by  Colonel  Torrcns  were  also  true,  of  Eng- 
land and  Cuba  being  the  only  countries 
having  commercial  intercourse  each  with 
the  other.  The  passap;e  may  serve  to  sug- 
gest whether  its  author  is  fitted  to  become 
the  expounder  of  doctrine/;,  and  may  afford 
means  for  accounting  for  the  effect  which 
his  recent  writings  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced upon  people  unaccustomed  to  the 
examination  of  subjects  connected  with 
economical  science,  and  unused  to  detect 
the  fallacies  that  are  pretty  sure  to  lurk- 
under  a  style  for  describing  which  there  is 
no  legitimate  English  word,  so  that  we  are 
driven  to  the  columns  of  the  slang  diction- 
ary^ and  to  borrow  from  it  the  exnression 
rigmarole. 

It  betrays  a  most  singular  want  of  con- 
gruity  in  the  mind  of  Colonel  Torrens  that 
he  should  have  chosen  for  the  illustration 
of  his  theory  our  intercourse  with  Cuba. 
Had  he  known  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
that  intercourse,  he  must  have  been  con- 
scious that  it  affords  in  itself  a  perfect  an- 
swer to  that  theory;  for  if  it  be  true,  our 
trade  must  have  long  since  have  consum- 
mated the  ruin  of  the  island,  seeing  tliat  its 
tariff  is  far  less  hostile  to  us  than  our  tariff 
is  to  it,  for  it  takes  of  our  manufactures 
a  very  large  amount,  while  we  wholly  ex- 
clude its  produce  by  prohibitory  duties. 

The  case  of  Switzerland,  too,  might 
have  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
Colonel 'torrens's  "mathematical  demon- 
stration," seeing  that  on  every  side  the 
Cantons  have  to  encounter  hostile  tariffs, 
while  they  are  wholly  without  any  tariff, 
and  yet  manage  under  conditions  other- 
wise disadvantageous  to  carry  on  prosper- 
ously their  manufactures  and  their  foreign 
commerce. 

Before  proceeding  at  greater  length  to 
show  that  the  theory  brought  forward  hy 
Colonel  Torrens  has  no  true  foundation,  it 
may  be  well  still  further  to  expose  the  want 
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of  clearness  of  his  mind  as  seen  in  the 
manner  of  enunciating  his  positions.  At 
page  8  of  this  Postscript  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"  L(*t  UP  now^  vary  our  supposition,  and  assume 
that  England  and  Cuba  impose  u|)on  the  pro- 
ductions ofcach  oilier  an  import  duty  of  100  per 
cent.  The  effect  of  this  duty  would  be  to  di- 
minish, by  one  half!  the  demand  in  each  country 
tor  the  products  of  the  other.  Consumers  in 
England  would  have  as  before  1,000  bales  of 
finished  goods  with  which  to  purchase  Cuba 
produce ;  but  500  hales  would  now  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  duty,  and  conse- 
quent ly,  no  more  than  the  remaining  500  bales 
could  be  exported  in  payment  of  the  foreign  pro- 
duce. In  like  manner,  the  produc^irs  in  Cuba 
would  have  as  before  1,000  hogsheads  of  pro- 
duce to  lav  out  in  the  purchase  ot  British  goods ; 
but  out  ot  the  1,000  liogsheads  which  they  paid 
to  the  importing  merchant,  500  hogsheads  would 
he  transferred  liy  him  to  the  Treasury  of  Cuba, 
and  otdy  the  remaining  500  exported  to  Eng- 
limd.  In  England,  the  value  of  tropical  produce 
estimated  in  finished  goods  would  be  doubled ; 
and  in  Cuba  the  value  of  finished  iroods  in  re- 
lation to  raw  produce  would  be  doubled." 

By  his  manner  of  thus  stating  his  propo- 
sitions, Colonel  Torrens  converts  the  im- 
port duty  of  Cuba  into  an  export  duty  of 
England,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  operation, 
independent  of  this  jumble,  would  not  be 
conducted  as  stated.  By  the  hypothesis, 
England  has  made  1,000  bales  of  goods 
and  Cuba  1,000  hogsheads  of  produce  more 
than  each  requires,  and  it  would  not  result 
from  the  imposition  of  duties  as  assumed, 
that  an  increased  demand  would  arise  in 
England  for  500  bales  of  goods,  nor  in  Cuba 
for  500  hogsheads  of  produce.  The  1,000 
bales  and  the  1,000  hogsheads,  respective- 
ly, must  still  bo  exported,  and  if  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cuba  had  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
chanire  but  their  1,000  hogsheads,  and  the 
merchants  of  England  nothing  to  offer  but 
their  1,000  bales,  the  importers  in  the  two 
countries  would  pay  the  duties  upon  the 
1,000  packages  imported  by  them  respect- 
ively, and  those  duties  would  not  be  in 
diminution  of  the  net  proceeds.  By  the 
hypothesis  the  rate  of  duty  is  100  per  cent. ; 
it  will  therefore  result  that  finished  goods 
in  Cuba  and  **  produce"  in  England  will  be 
dearer  to  the  respective  consumers  than 
they  were  before  the  duties  were  imposed, 
possibly  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty, 
but  probably  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
impost;  but  the  duty  collected  in  each 
country  would  of  course  relieve  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  from  an  equal  weight  of 
taxation  in  some  other  direction,  and  each 
would  thus,  after  paying  the  duty,  have 
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ibe  time  means  of  conFumifig^  the  finished 
gtiocie  and  the  *•  produce"  as  before. 

Colonel  Torrens  is  of  a  diflcrent  opinion. 
He  siiys — 

"  '      "  ,  t!ie  traile  between  Eng- 

bo  diniininhed  one  hall' — 
*'   of  raw  produce  would 
!,  and  ball* the  former 
inio  Cubn.     But  it 
x  thai  ll)c  a^irreg-nie 
_  maumplion  nf  either 

cmmirj  wouJ<i  itimuuisb  by  this  contraction  of  its 
limdc.    In  En^hnd,  though  i!ic  qunnfity 
Id  be  iiiinifii8ht*d  one  half,  yet  one 

mh  fornicrly  pent  out  in  exchange 

r  would  be  rctTiined  in  the  counlry,  and 
eoimitned  by  thn«i*  for  whose  services  tlie  \ax 
mt^it   be  IV  ^  '  ;    and  in  Cuba,  while  the 

ifuauiity  ol  I  ^ods  would   be  diminiphed 

u.  "  ■'  r  TKiii  ot  ilie  duuitstic  predufla  (br- 
ti\  oat   in   payment  of  British  goods, 

V  "  ■  r\  in  payment  of  the  duty,  and 

w  llif    public    revenue    by   the 

a;i^,..,.,  ,,..^,,..trd  iVr*fn  ihe  revenues  of  the 
«Q«Mmm  ofBriiifili  labrirfi."— Pp,  8,  9. 

So  tbnt  the  English  governtnent  is  to  in- 
itre<»pt  fVOO  hiilcs  of  goods  which  would 
e:  JO  to  Cuba,  to  keep  them  at  home 

n  V  are  not  wanted,  and  where  their 

j^re-sence  can  only  opeiaic  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  like  goods  made  for  home  use, 
iod  ta  distribute  them  among  **  those  for 
vWhc  services  the  tax  might  be  ndvanccd.'* 
Who  those  persons  rniglii  be  does  not  np- 
pearf  indeed,  tlie  whole  passage  pnrtakes 
10  1  f^ery  greal  degree  of  the  cojifusiori 
tWt  m«irL*8  thrnugfiout  this  *^  mathem.iticnl 
dtmon^tralion."  If  ihts  interception  look 
place,  the  effect  mtist  he  to  reduce  the  price 
©f  th<»  then  redundant  goods  in  the  home 
rr  lid    thus  to  occasion    the  future 

pr  ►  of  a  frmaller  qunntity,  until   we 

^bouUi   bave  only  500   bales  to   send   to 

o  proceed  in  the  exam i nation  of  Colo- 
Torrcn*i*9  assumplrous,     lie  says — 

^Xjet  ac  now  aUc*r  the  rJrcuniBtanocB  of  the 

*^_ltuld  fupeals  the  duly 

f*ulm  refuios  the  duty 

II IK,      I  ii".  efli  ct  of  thi«  renda- 

I  one  hand,  and  rctrnlion  on  the 

'        *  .4.,,,.-  10  l>e  carefully  and  accurately 

09  s«e  the  amount  of  care  and  aceu* 
brought  to  the  lask« 

.  to  tJie  reniisgjon  of  ihe  dutv,'*  says 

rrrnr.   *Mhe  coiieumcnt  ill  Englaad 

'o  give  1,000  hulej  ofgoods? 

,'  nrttiofio  i  onn  baie»,  500 

,.  lore  the  ac- 

constituted 
iliL  ni*_\ofiH  ol  payment  ?) 
onl^  500  baU'B.     On  the 
fcuii^it/ti  <>i  uic  u^iiy  by  England,  die  quantity 


ofBrilbii  goods  con^tiiutinj^  the  demand  for  Cu- 
ba produce  18  doubled.  No  portion  oi  the  goods 
which  tlic!  coririuiner  pays  tor  tropicid  produce 
will  now  he  abfttractcti  by  the  Treasury;  the 
whole  will  be  given  to  the  merchant  in  exclmnge 
for  the  in^ported  produce.  Tl*e  im[  ^1  »- 
diice  is  500  ho«r*«hcadp,     A  double  f 

doqies^tic  commodities  is  ofte.red  in  exk  n^intj"  ror 
«Ut!  Rime  quantity  of  fbrrigncommodi lies.  Two 
bales  of  Britiah  gooil**,  which  previous  lo  the  re- 
peal of  the  Itnti.^h  duties  w<re  worth,  at  the  im- 
port price^  two  hogsheads  of  Cuba  produce,  wdl 
now  be  worth  only  one  hogshead.  Cuba  will 
obtain  tor  the  500  hogsht^ads  of  produce  which 
she  Hends  lo  Eugtaiiil  the  same  quantity  of  (in- 
ished  gooil?  which  und<T  the  system  offree  trade 
on  both  gidea  »^he  had  formerly  obtained  ia  re- 
turn Ibr  1,000  hoiTsheadii  of  produce.  Tiie  wholo 
of  the  amount  o(  the  duty  charged  by  Cuba  upon 
British  goods  is  therefore  paid  by  England/* — 

By  the  former  hypoibesi?,  of  the  1,000 
bales  and  1,000  hogsheads,  500  of  each 
were  lo  be  seized  by  the  respective  Custom 
houses,  leaving  500  of  the  one  lo  be  ex- 
changed Tor  500  oi  the  other.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  correct  lo  say  that  two  bales  are 
eitchanged  for  two  hogsheads,  since  the  pro- 
ducers pgrted  each  with  1,000  and  received 
f)00,  or  gave  two  fur  one.  From  what  has 
already  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  re» 
spective  qiunililies  of  1,000  would  continue 
to  be  sent  and  received.  The  remission  of 
the  duty  on  the  part  of  England  would 
uvake  no  alteration  in  this  respect  —  the 
1,000  surplus  bales  would  be  sent,  and  the 
1,000  surpluB  hogsheads  would  be  received, 
irrespective  of  the  icnposition  of  the  duty  or 
its  remission.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
eflcct  of  the  one-sidcd  remission  assutned  \ 
Let  us  examine  the  question,  not  on  the 
absurd  basis  of  England  and  Cuba  being 
the  only  cotinirics  in  the  world,  but  wiili 
reference  to  existing  circumstances 

England  sends  lo  Cuba  goods  valued  at 
one  million  sterling,  and  takes  in  return — 
nf^Mt??^,  the  duties  chargeable  upon  the  pro* 
duce  of  Cuba  amounting  to  prohibition. 
How,  then,  is  England  paid  %  Cuba  sends 
her  produce  to  Germany,  Spain^  &c. ;  and 
England  receives  the  value  in  wool,  tim- 
ber,  grain,  wine,  &c. 

Cuba  imposes  import  duties  npon  English 
goods,  which  duties  arc  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers, who  pay  lo  England  besides  the 
same  price  for  the  goods  as  is  paid  by  other 
countries,  i\  c.  iheir  cost  of  production  and 
transport,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  mercao* 
tile  profit* 

If  Cuba  took  off  ihiB  duty,  and  the  con* 
sequent  cheapening  of  the  goods  occasMuj* 
ed  a  greater  consumption,  the  increased 
demand  might  fot  a  llnv^  o^Q.Tk?iv^\x  ttu  ^^- 
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vance  of  profits  in  England  upon  certain 
branches  of  manufacture ;  but  in  the  first 
place,  this  increase  of  demand  would  be 
but  trifling  with  reference  to  the  whole  pro- 
duction of  those  manufactures  in  England, 
and  therefore  the  increase  of  profit  would 
be  trifling  also  ;  and  secondly,  it  would  soon 
cease,  through  the  flowing  of  more  capital 
into  the  so  favored  branches  of  employ- 
ment. 

If  Cuba  should  increase  the  duty,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  use  of  English  goods,  the 
reverse  effect  would  follow  ;  but  the  de- 
gree must  be  equally  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  our  trade  with  Cuba,  as  com- 
pared with  the  entire  trade  of  England  in 
the  particular  branches  afllected,  which 
branches  would  be  in  the  receipt  of  a 
smaller  rate  of  profits  only  until  the  adjust- 
ment should  be  effected  by  the  withdrawal 
of  capital  and  its  employment  in  some  other 
channel. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cheapening  of  the 
goods  in  question  might  cause  greater  sales 
to  other  countries,  and  thus  enable  Eng- 
land to  draw  her  supplies  of  wool,  timber, 
grain,  wine,  &c.,  from  Germany,  Spain,  &c., 
in  payment  for  the  goods  themselves,  in- 
8tead  of  such  German  and  Spanish  produce 
being  paid  for  the  produce  of  Cuba,  sent  to 
those  countries  in  order  to  provide  funds  in 
payment  for  the  goods  of  England  sent  to 
Cuba. 

If  England  shall  reduce  her  duty  upon 
Cuban  produce  so  as  to  allow  of  its  con- 
sumption in  England,  the  immediate  effect 
would  be,  in  our  actual  circumstances,  to 
give  Cuba  a  higher  price  for  that  produce, 
and  then  a  smaller  quantity  will  pay  for  the 
English  goods  actually  consumed  in  Cuba. 
If  Cuba  contents  herself  with  the  same 
quantity  of  English  goods  she  will  have  a 
surplus  quantity  of  produce  to  exchange 
for  something  else,  either  in  England  or 
elsewhere,  and  so  far  will  benefit;  but  will 
that  which  causes  her  benefit  be  productive 
of  loss  to  England  1 

The  admission  into  consumption  of  any 
additional  quantity  of  an  article  necessarily 
lowers  the  price  in  the  market,  and  Eng- 
land receiving  an  additional  quantity  of  pro- 
duce by  admitting  that  of  Cuba,  will  either 
obtain  the  same  quantity  of  produce  from 
Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  for  a  smaller 
quantity  of  manufactures,  or  will  bring  a 
larger  quantity  of  produce  for  the  same 
quantity  of  manufactures,  and  in  either  case 
EDffland  will  be  benefited. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  subject  our  opinion 
upon  this  subject  to  the  most  searching 
test,  inquire  what  would  be  the  effect  if 
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England  should  abolish  all  customs  and  ex- 
cise duties,  while  other  countries  main- 
tained their  tarifl^s  1 

It  would  still  be  necessary  \o  raise  the 
same  revenue  for  payment  of  the  public 
creditor,  and  for  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment establishments.  To  take  the  amount 
directly  from  the  people  might  occasion 
some  saving  in  the  collection,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  that  respect  could  not  be  very 
great,  and  may  for  simplicity  be  left  out  of 
the  calculation.  The  people,  then,  would 
pay  the  same  amount  in  taxes,  and  would 
have  no  more  net  income  to  spend  upon 
articles  of  necessity  or  convenience  than 
at  present.  The  price,  then,  without  the 
duty,  of  imported  articles  would  not  rise 
in  our  markets — we  should  consume  no 
more,  and  should  pay  the  same  amount,  t.  e. 
should  give  the  same  quantity  of  our  pro- 
ducts in  exchange,  as  at  present.  For  ex- 
ample : — a  cotton  spinner  has  now  1  lb.  of 
yarn  to  exchange  for  2  lbs.  of  sugar.  One 
half  of  the  value  of  the  yarn  remains  with 
the  importer  of  sugar,  and  the  other  half  is 
paid  over  by  him  to  the  government  for 
duty.  If  the  sugar  is  admitted  duty  free, 
and  the  same  atnount  of  taxation  is  taken 
direct  from  the  cotton  spinner,  he  still  gives 
half  to  the  state  and  half  to  the  importer 
of  sugar.  There  will  be  no  diflference  either 
to  him,  or  to  the  importer  of  sugar,  from 
the  change. 

If  we  allow  for  a  moment  that  Colonel 
Torrens  has,  indeed,  proved  his  hypothesis 
^^  to  a  mathematical  demonstration,"  who 
is  to  determine  the  means  of  apportioning 
our  Customs  duties  so  that  the  people  of 
England,  already  sufficiently  taxed  for  na- 
tional purposes,  shall  not  be  made  to  pay 
the  taxes  of  foreign  countries  1  We  import 
from  France  wine  and  brandy  and  silk 
goods,  and  export  to  France  linen,  linen- 
yarns,  and  metals,  and  the  duties  are  col- 
lected upon  weight  and  measure,  t.  e,  they 
are  what  are  called  rated  duties.  The  rates 
upon  wine  and  brandy,  estimated  according 
to  the  value  of  the  articles,  are  out  of  afl 
proportion  greater  than  any  duties  charged 
upon  British  goods  in  France.  According 
to  Colonel  Torrens  we  must,  therefore, 
render  by  this  means  France  tributary  to 
the  public  revenue  of  England  ;  and  if  his 
theory  should  meet  with  assent  on  the  part 
of  our  neighbors,  we  may  speedily  expect 
to  see  the  tariflT  of  France  made  still  more 
restrictive  than  it  is. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  which  should  cause 
Colonel  Torrens  to  doubt  the  "  mathemati- 
cal "  accuracy  of  his  conclusions^  that  in 
the  face  of  this  inequality  in  their  tariff. 
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Eoglaoi]  erery  year  exports  the  precious 
.metaU  lo  France  to  a  j^reater  value  than 
be  imports  ihem  from  that  country. 
Let  iis  take  arroihcr  case.  We  impr>rt 
leottou  from  the  United  Slates  of  America 
l«ufi  from  Bruzi),  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
^or  biith.  But  the  United  States  charge  4-0 
[cent,  duties  upon  our  manufacture*,  and 
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**  There  is  an  important  difference  as  regards 
Ihe  effect  of  demand  and  FUpply  upon  exchange- 
able vrilue,  between  the  conunoihtiee  which  are 
produced  in  the  same  roiintry,  and  Uie  commo- 
dities that  are  procured  in  different  counlries. 
In  the  same  country,  ihe  cosi  o!"  production  ad- 
justs the  rclntion  of  demand  to  supply,  and  con- 
sequently becomes  the  ultimate  reguhitorof  ex- 
chnngeablc  value  with  respect  to  all  those 
ii   chnrges  ^0  per  cent.     Either    llien,  I  domej^tic  commodiiies  winch  are  not  subject  to 


are  iribniary  to  the  United  States  for 

per  cent,  of  the  revooue  derived   there 

ttom  British  goods,  or  we  are  drawing  part 

of  our  revenues  from  the  people  of  Brazil; 

lod  how  are  we  to  prevent  one  or  other  of 

be<e  things  from  happening — i*  c.  if  the 

lieary  be  a  true  one  !     The  thin^  is  niani- 

fft^ly  impogtiible — may  we  not  say  thai  the 

ilheory  is  manifestly  untrue  1 

We  have  said  tlunt  the  circumstances  ns- 

isusied  by  Colonel  Turrens  in  illustration  of 

ilrts  theory  have  not,  and  never  could  have, 

eiisteace.     He  has  assumed,    *Mhat  Eng- 

Ihod  and  Cuba  have  no  commercial   inter- 

tour^e  except  with  each  other,''  the  eflVct 

pf  which  assumption  is  to  substitute  Cuba 

»r  the  whole  world,  England  excepted  j  and 

this  assumption  and   its  application,  he 

uptves  that  England  is  in  the  condition,  by 

U  waotfc  on   the  one  hand  and  its  .surplus 

roductionson  the  other,  to  monopolize  the 

Irhote  of  llie  foreign  trade  of  every  oifjer 

fcoantryin  the  world — a  palpable  absurdity, 

nd  yet  the   granting  of  this  absurdity  is 

sary  in  order  to  give  even  a  semblance 

Kttsibility  to  his  theory. 

If  Cuba  were  the  only  country  producing 

near,  iind  if  England  were  the  only  cotmiry 

ikiog  cotton  i;oods,  it  is  clear  that  each 

kight  enjoy  all  the  advantages  attendant 

htm  monopoly,  and  that  the  other  must 

Jlher  forego  the  use  of  sugar  or  of  cali- 

oci,  or  mupl  lake  them  upon  the  terms  im* 

(he  producer.    Bui  it  is  a  qucblion 

tl  economy,  and  not  a  question  of 

auly,  that  Colonel  Torrena  has  under* 

I  to  argue* 

^Ijel  n?,  llien,  go  back  to  the  proposition  i  liind,  wlucli  quantity  demands  for  it*  pro 

III)  dnnn  at  pjige  9  of  the  Poflscript — ^viz.,    duclion,  here,   iwehe  days'  labor.     It  will 

'    repeals  the  duly  upon  Cuba    ifierefore  be  better  for  England  to  import 

le  Cuba  retains  the  duty  upon    than  to  raise  flax.     If  these  exchanges  are 

ods.    \\  ill  England  send  to  Cuba    not  prevented  by  fiscal  regulations,  there 

.,*es  to  get  thence  in  exchange  a  )  will  result  an  economy  of  labor — a  profit — 


monopoly;  w^hilc,  as  regards  ditferent  countries, 
cost  of  production  has  a  slight  ami  frequently  an 
impercfpiiblc  influence  m  adjui^ting  supply  to 
demand,  and  cotisequenlly  cimnot  be  regarded 
aa  the  ultimate  principle  which  regulates  the 
terms  of  inter  national  exchanges*" — P.  5. 

This  opinion  calls  for  examination.  In 
some  cases,  where  countries  are  the  exclu- 
sive producers  of  articles  desired  in  other 
counlries,  ihey  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable advantage.  For  cxatiriple,  China 
enjoys  the  monopoly  of  supply  in  the  article 
o(  tea,  and  bj''  means  of  an  export  duty  may 
obtain  for  a  quantity  of  that  article  repre- 
senting the  labor  of  ten  men,  a  quantity  of 
woolen  cloth  from  England  which  represents 
the  labor  of  fifteen  men.  It  is  ihe  advantage 
enjoyed  by  ifie  several  countries  of  the 
world  over  other  countries  in  the  cost  of 
prodtiL'ing  di  tie  rent  articles  of  commerce 
that  is  the  foundation  of  all  foreign  trade; 
bnt^  except  in  cn^es  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  monopoly,  like  that  of  China  with  regard 
to  tea,  this  will  not  give  an  advantage  to 
one  country  over  another.  Let  us  suppose 
that  England  produces  coals  with  such  ad- 
vantages, that,  at  the  cost  of  ten  days'  labor, 
a  quantity  may  he  delivered  in  France  equal 
to  that  which  can  be  produced  in  that  coun- 
try by  the  labor  oC  a  man  during  twelve 
days.  It  will  manifestly  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  France  to  import  coals  from  Eng- 
land, rather  than  to  raise  then*  al  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
Franco  raises  flax  with  greater  advantage 
than  England,  so  that  a  quantity,  the  result 
of  ten  days'"  labor,  may  be  delivered  in  Eng- 


[rjatitity  of  sugnr  than  she  could  get 

-^  goods  from  Brazil  t     Of  course 

Mt^  and  of  course  the  duty  charged 

pj.a  tr,gii*h  goods  by  the  government  of 

E«bamu9t  be  paid  by  the  consumers  in  that 

^laodf  or  they  must  forego  their  use,  and 

for^ff*  Ifkewi^c  the  sale  of  their  sugar, 

1    Torrtoi    exprcs>e»    it  aa  his 


equal  to  20  per  cent,  to  both  coimiries,  and 
not  at  the  expense  o(  cither.  If  England 
were  the  only  coal-producing  country,  she 
might  obtain  an  undue  advantage,  so  that 
the  cost  of  production  would  not  regulate 
the  terms  of  the  exchange.  Or  if  France 
were  the  only  fiax-prodncing  country,  the 
^ame  advantage  might  be  obtained  by  her* 
But  there  is  another  country — Belgium — 
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which  produces  hoth  coal  and  flax  ;  and  on 
the  supposition  that  the  cost  of  production, 
i.  e,  the  labor  expended  in  their  production, 
is  equal  to  that  expended  in  France  for  the 
production  of  flax,  and  in  England  for  the 
production  of  coal,  it  is  clear  that  another 
element,  that  of  competition,  is  thus  pro- 
vided, and  that  it  must  rcsfulate  the  terms 
of  the  exchanges  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. And  this  state  of  things  exists  more 
OT  less  with  regard  to  almost  every  article 
that  helps  to  make  up  the  sum  of  interna- 
tional exchanges. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  fiscal  obstacles  to 
commerce  are  removed — that  England  is 
free  to  send  to  France  her  various  manufac- 
tures, and  to  receive  from  that  country  its 
various  products,  without  restriction  and 
free  of  duty;  in  the  course  of  trade  we 
should  then  take  from  France  the  wine 
which  we  do  not  produce,  and  should  send 
to  that  country  in  exchange  something  that 
we  do  produce  on  better  terms  than  France 
— say  cotton  goods.  According  to  Colonel 
Torrens,  the  cost  of  production  would  have 
bnt  a  slight  or  imperceptible  influence  in 
regulating  the  terms  of  the  exchange.  Let 
us  suppose,  that  to  produce  a  given  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  in  England  requires  the  la- 
bor of  ten  days,  and  that  to  produce  the 
like  goods  in  France  would  require  the  labor 
of  fifteen  days ;  in  this  case  England  might, 
as  Colonel  Torrens  seems  to  infer,  obtain 
an  advantage  in  the  French  market  of  50 
per  cent.,  and  *'  the  difference  of  language, 
of  religion,  and  of  climate,  would  interpose 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  such  a  transfer- 
rence  of  labor  as  would  cause  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  commodities  to  be  ulti- 
mately determined  by  productive  cost." 
But  other  markets  are  open  to  France 
whence  to  obtain  cotton  goods,  and  if  Eng- 
land insists  upon  demanding  the  value  of 
fifteen  days'  labor,  while  the  like  goods  can 
be  procured  elsewhere  for  the  value  of 
twelve  days'  labor,  England,  of  course,  will 
lose  the  trade.  France  will  obtain  her  sup- 
ply of  cotton  goods  from  some  other  mar- 
ket— suppose  America — and  will  pay  for 
them  with  the  wine  which  would  have 
formed  the  return  made  to  England.  It 
may,  however,  happen  that  England  will 
still  buy  the  quantity  of  wine  which  she 
would  have  paid  for  in  cotton  goods,  and 
that  America  will  not  increase  her  pur- 
chases of  wine  from  France.  In  this  case, 
France  will  pay  for  the  cottons  by  bills  on 
England,  drawn  in  payment  for  her  wine, 
and  the  transaction  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
export  of  British  goods,  say  of  iron,  to 
America.    Thus : — 
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America  sells  cotton  goods  to  France, 
and  is  paid  in  iron  from  England. 

France  sells  wine  to  England,  and  is  paid 
in  cotton  goods  from  America. 

England  sells  iron  to  America,  and  is  paid 
in  wine  from  France. 

Let  us  vary  the  case,  and  suppose  that 
France  demands  an  inordinate  profit  from 
England  for  her  wines — that  she  sends  that 
which  has  caused  ten  days'  labor,  and  de- 
mands in  payment  that  which  has  caused 
fifteen  days'  labor.  But  wine  may  be  pro- 
cured from  Portugal,  and  for  that  which  re- 
presents ten  days'  labor,  Portugal  may  be 
contented  to  receive  that  which  has  cost  in 
England  twelve  days'  labor.  In  this  case, 
France  must  reduce  her  price  or  yield  to 
the  successful  competition  of  Portugal. 

In  this  way  it  arises,  that  competition 
among  nations  becomes,  notwithstanding 
**  the  diflTerencc  of  language,  of  reliction, 
and  of  climate,"  as  efl^ectually  the  regulator 
of  international  exchanges,  as  competition 
among  capitalists  at  home  is  made  to  regu- 
late the  exchangeable  value  of  domestic 
commodities. 

If  there  were  but  two  countries  in  the 
world  having  commercial  intercourse  the 
one  with  the  other,  and  if,  consequently, 
there  were  but  two  tarifl^s,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  adjust  these  in  such  a  way  as  to  at- 
tain the  balance  which  Colonel  Torrens 
declares  to  be  so  desirable,  not  to  say  so 
indispensable.  That  such  an  adjustment  is 
indispensable,  we  do  not  admit.  If  Cus- 
toms duties  were  allowed  to  work  out  their 
only  legitimate  end — that  of  producing 
revenue,  they  would  have  no  effect  wbat- 
eve.r  in  limiting  foreign  commerce, provided 
they  could  be  and  were  so  adjusted  as  not 
to  give  an  advantage  to  one  article  over  an- 
other. This  we  shall  endeavor  to  explain. 
It  is,  however,  useless  to  argue  the  question 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  only 
two  countries  and  two  tariffs  assumed  by 
Colonel  Torrens.  There  are  many  coun- 
tries and  many  tariffs,  and  it  would  be  a 
hopeless — nay,  an  impossible — task,  to  set 
oursolvcs  to  adjust  the  tariff'  of  one  country 
so  that  it  would  countervail  the  varying 
tariffs  of  different  countries.  Adopting,  for 
the  moment,  the  theory  of  Colonel  Torrens, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  a  duty  upon  wine, 
for  example,  which  might  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  taxation  of  Portugal  as  applied  to 
British  manufactures,  might  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  taxation  of  France  as 
applied  to  those  manufactures,  and  what 
shall  we  say  as  to  its  meeting  the  prohibi- 
tions of  France  %    Such  an  adjusimeat  is 
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nantrcitly  im possible;  and  why  should  we 
jfi«  iipOD  an  impossible  easel 
W«  have  »ard  that  if  Custr>ni8  duties  were 
'o  \he  siiigle'Hnd  legititnnle  object 
r  revenue,  und  if  ihey  were  so  nd- 

J  I'J  fail  cciually  upon  all   rniported 

ar  uey  would  nut  in  any  degree  limit 

foreign  cominerce.     The  dilficuhy  of  thus 
^justin^  a  tariff  would  be  nearly  ns  great 
19  Uiat  nf  roflLing-  it  to  countervail  equally 
llie  difierent  torifTs  of  various  countries; 
liil  w^  iTwiy,  for  argument,  suppose  it  to  be 
p^^^ii  1  .  ,Tf  jjt  any  rnte  may  asstm»e  that  to 
te  to  such  a  result  is  possible. 
Jd  s'jcl]  cifcurnMances,  the  effect  of  Cus- 
toms duties  would  be  to  collect  from  the 
people  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  affairs  of 
^v«»rT>mpnl^  and  if  we  put  out  of  considera- 
rctttcr  cost  of  collection,  as  well 
-iter  amount  of  capital  required 
lers,  and  which  would  still  further 
iie  charge  upon  the  public  beyond 
ibe  benefit  to  the  revenue,  it  must  be  indif- 
rent  to  the  people  whether  they  paid  the 
es  in   this  forna,  or  as  a  direct  money 
ytnetit.     If  the   income  of  the  country 
tc  one  hundred  (nilltons,  and  the  taxation 
eniy   millions,  jt   could   then   make    no 
lereriCC  whether  this  were  raised  by  an 
ome  tax  of  20  per  cent*,  or  by  Customs 
lies  equivalent  to  that   rate,  equally  im- 
^•cd,  and   bearing  equally  upon  the  com* 
muuiiy.     In  either  case  80  per  cent,  would 
rr.main  lifter  the  tax  collector    s-lionld    be 
itiMird  5    the   amount  paid  to   foreigners 
old  be  the  same,  and  consequently  the 
toont  of  trnffiv:  would  be  the  same:  e,g. — 
the  duty  upon  coffee  is  4d.  per  pound  ;  every 
eOtiAQfner  of  a  pound  of  colfee,  therefore, 
now  pays  4d.  to  the  revenue  through  the 
er;  whereas,  if  the  duty  were  aboli!;hed 
a  direct  tax  substituted,  he  would  pay 
iti,  direct  to  live  Stale,  and  would  buy 
pound  of  cnlfce  for  id*  less  than  when 
rlhrutd  with  the  duty. 
The  difficulty  of  so  dressing  a  tarifl'  for 
Fnue  Ji»  to  act  cquaily,  is  increased  by 
fatious  and  continually  varying  c  ire  urn- 
lOeet  of  di(ferent  classes  in  the  comtnu- 
fii*-  ^'^'^  i^iinreilicr  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
1  re  superhuman  wii?dom  to  in- 

Vcwi  u  I  i-Pki  iii4t  Hhuuld  bear  thus  equally, 
or  that  should  not  act  injuriou$-ly,  upon 
m  branches  of  industry.  A  tariff  for 
ffctiofi  ift,  by  its  very  nature,  incapable 
r  iiicDt,  and   injurious  to  indus- 

I  ere  need  be  raided  no  ques- 
\i^tM  ,  I  to  such  n  tarifJ'i  but  in  the 

iii  .  for  revenue,  one  article  may 

fi}  ;ir  more  than  its  due  propor* 

Oil  !  n,  by  which  ineauB  another 


is  made  to  bear  loss  than  that  proportion. 
Let  us  take  two  articles  of  consumption, 
differing  widely  in  the  conditions  allendinfr 
upon  them,  and  suppose  that  each  is  charged 
with  a  duly  equal  to  100  per  cent,  on  the 
value.  Let  these  articles  be  suijar  and 
spices.  A  duly  of  lOf)  per  cent,  on  sugar, 
which  is  used  in  large  quantities,  will  fall 
more  heavily  and  act  more  injuriously  upon 
commerce  than  a  duty  of  the  same  rate  on 
spices,  whiuh  are  used  in  small  quantities- 
Thiis  will  be  made  to  appear  if  wc  suppose 
that  an  addition  is  made  to  the  duty  in  both 
cases  equal  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  value. 
Such  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  sugar  would, 
without  doubt,  limit  materially  the  con- 
sumption, while  its  impostlii>n  on  spices 
would  have  no  perceptible  influence  upon 
the  quantity  demanded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  50  per  cent,  were  abated  from  the 
duty  on  both,  the  use  of  sugar  would  be 
greatly  extended,  w  htle  that  of  spices  would 
remain  nearly  stationary. 

In  either  case  the  alteration  would  ex- 
ercii^e  an  important  influence  upon  the 
sugar  trade,  vind  scarcely  any  upon  the 
trade  in  spices,  which,  being  in  minute 
quantities,  the  eflect  of  even  considerable 
variations  in  the  duty  would  be  hardly 
appreciable  by  consumers,  while  a  small 
change  in  the  duty  on  sugar  w*outd  be 
immediately  perceptible. 

It  does  not  l\»liuw,  because  the  abate- 
ment mode  in  the  rate  o(  duty  upon  an 
article  of  general  use  causes  a  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  that  article,  that 
such  abatement  must  be  desirable— apart 
even  from  moral  cunsideraltons  which  may 
apply  in  some  cases,  us,  for  example,  in 
respect  to  intoxicating  liquors.  A  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  any  article  causes 
a  larger  outlay  of  money,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  drawn  from  the  purchase  of 
some  other  articles,  the  commerce  in  which 
may  be  quite  as  important  or  even  more 
important  than  is  the  conmierce  in  the 
anicle  in  favor  of  whicli  the  decrease  in 
the  duty  occurs*  if  the  increased  con- 
sumption is  experienced  only  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  same  amount  of  money,  in- 
cluding the  reduced  duty,  shall  be  spent^n 
the  article  as  was  spent  before  the  reduction 
of  the  duty,  tijen,  although  the  consumption 
of  otlier  articles  would  not  be  affected  in 
the  &ame  way,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  which  must  be  compensated 
by  increasing  the  rate  upon  some  other  ar- 
ticle or  arllcles  possibly  but  little  qualified 
to  bear  it,  and  thus  their  consumption  will 
be  lessened,  and  an  injury  may  be  done  to 
foreign  commetce* 
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For  these  reasons  it  appears  that  it  must 
be  a  very  delicate  matter^to  alter  a  tariff, 
and  that  to  effect  any  changes  which  shall, 
on  the  whole,  prove  beneficial,  requires  the 
greatest  amount  of  practical  knowledge  on 
commercial  questions. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  duties  im- 
posed by  our  tariff,  even  where  they  apply 
only  to  revenue  objects,  are  not  so  levied 
as  to  yield  the  greatest  amount  to  the  ex- 
chequer that  can  be  obtained  without  injury 
to  foreign  commerce,  and  that  a  judicious 
re-adjustment  of  duties  would  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  trade,  although  the  same 
amount  of  duties  should  continue  to  be  col- 
lected as  at  present.  A  great  number  of 
articles  is  named  in  our  tariff,  the  trade  in 
which  is  wholly  insignificant :  and  that  it 
is  so,  may  be  owing  to  the  exorbitancy  of 
the  duties  imposed.  If  these  duties  were 
reduced,  the  effect  might  be  to  allow  of  the 
consumption  of  such  articles,  and  so  to 
create  revenue  where  none  is  at  present 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  money 
spent  by  consumers  in  such  articles  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  purchase  of  some 
other  articlcp,  and  the  amount  of  duty 
collected  upon  these  would  be  diminished, 
while  the  trade  of  the  country  in  them 
would  be  diminished  also.  We  may,  how- 
erer,  fairly  assume  that  in  such  case  there 
would  result  a  balance  of  benefit,  since  the 
public  would  not,  without  advantage,  fore- 
go the  use  of  one  article  in  favor  of  another. 

There  is  another  case  where  the  result 
docs  not  so  clearly  present  itself.  Let  us 
suppose  two  commodities,  the  consumption 
of  each  of  which  under  existing  rates  of 
duty  is,  relatively,  the  one  to  the  other, 
precisely  what  it  would  be  if  there  were  no 
duty  upon  either — this  is  supposing  them 
to  be  dealt  with  in  their  mutuiil  relation, 
precisely  as  it  is  desirable  that  all  articles 
should  be  dealt  with,  fiscally,  in  relation  to 
all  other  articles.  Let  us  then  suppose  that 
upon  one  of  these  commodities  an  abate- 
ment is  made  in  the  duty  which  stimulates 
consumption,  while  the  old  rate  is  left  upon 
the  other,  and  the  tariff  immediately  oper- 
ates to  disturb  the  natural  condition,  i.e. 
th^re  will  be  more  of  one  thing  and  less  o( 
another  thing  consumed  than  would  be  the 
case  in  the  absence  of  all  duties.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  under  the  natural  condition 
people  would  adopt  the  course  that  should 
be  most  for  their  advantage,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  disturbance  of  that  course 
must  be  disadvantageous. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  solely  to  a 
tariff  for  revenue — that  is,  to  such  a  tarif! 
as  seldom,  if  ever^  has  had  existence,  and 
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which  assuredly  is  n<^t  to  be  found  in  exist- 
ence at  present. 

A  tariff  which  should  in  every  case  apply 
the  same  rate  of  duty  to  the  same  article 
upon  its  importation,  without  reference  to 
its  origin,  would  still  not  be  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue only,  unless  it  imposed  the  same  rate  of 
duties  upon  the  like  articles  when  of  home 
production.  A  duty  upon  imported  timber 
that  should  make  no  distinction  between 
the  places  of  its  growth,  would  still  be  a 
duty  for  protection,  unless  the  same  rate 
were  imposed  upon  all  timber  of  home 
growth  that  should  be  felled  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  imposition  of  the  import 
duty  upon  foreign  and  colonial  timber, 
while  it  left  fiscally  free  home-grown  tim- 
ber, would  raise  the  price  of  the  latter  by 
the  amount  of  the  duty  beyond  what  it 
would  be  if  no  such  import  duty  were  im- 
posed, and  in  that  way,  and  to  that  extept. 
would  be  a  duty  for  protection  in  favor  of 
home-grown  timber.  This  position  has 
been  questioned  by  high  authorities  upon 
such  matters,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  examine  it.  For  this  purpose  we  will, 
however,  quit  the  article  of  timber,  and 
apply  the  inquiry  to  wheat,  that  being  the 
article  in  respect  of  which  the  particular 
doctrine  in  question  has  been  controverted. 

If  wheat  were,  like  coals,  produced  by  us 
in  constant  superabundance,  any  duty  that 
might  be  imposed  on  it  would  be  inopera- 
tive, as  are  the  rates  of  one  shilling  per  ton 
actually  chargeable  upon  coals  when  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  and  sixpence 
per  ton  when  brought  from  British  colonies. 
There  are  seasons  during  which,  as  in  1835, 
we  do  produce  a  superabundance  of  wheat, 
and,  in  such  circumstances,  the  effect  of  a 
duty  of  any  amount  on  importation  is  wholly 
without  influence  upon  prices.  But  such 
seasons  form  the  exception,  the  rule  being 
that  we  require  a  yearly  supply  of  wheat 
beyond  our  home  growth  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  people.  It  will  be  convenient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  consider  this  as 
being  the  case  universally,  and  then  the 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country  must  neces- 
sarily be  higher  than  it  is  in  the  countries 
whence  the  deficiency  would  be  supplied, 
by  the  amount  of  the  charges  incurred  in  its 
conveyance.  Any  duty  then  placed  upon 
it  at  our  custom-house  would  have  the  same 
eflect  as  if  the  cost  of  conveyance  were  in- 
creased— the  duty  would  form  part  of  the 
expenses  upon  importation,  and  would  have 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  any  other  item 
of  those  expenses.  If  the  freight  and  other 
expenses  of  bringing  wheat  from  Dantxig 
to  London  were  ten  shillings  per  quarteri  it 
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b  clear  iHat  iherc  must  be  a  diflerence  in 

E'leecqunl  at  least  to  that  nmount  between 
antzig  and  Londoni  to  admit  of  the  im- 
portation of  any  quantity  whatever  into 
London.  If,  then,  by  any  means  the  freight 
«ud  cbareres  of  iniportation  were  reduced 
to  six  shillings,  it  is  equally  clear  that  six 
fthillings  per  quarter  would  be  the  necessa- 
ry difference  of  price  j  but  if,  concurrently 
witii  this  reduction  of  import  charges, 
tHere  were  imposed  a  duty  of  four  shillings, 
h  it  not  also  equally  clear  that  things  would 
rematn  as  they  were  before  the  reduction 
in  the  freight  and  charges^  and  that  there 
iiiD&t  continue  a  difference  of  price  equal  at 
least  to  ten  shillings  per  quarter  1 

If  the  duty  imposed  were  very  great^  say 
forty  or  ftfty  thillings  per  quarter,  the  price 
ia  England  might  not  rise  so  as  to  cover 
ibe  cost  of  conveyance  added  to  the  duty, 
but  in  this  case  there  could  be  no  importa- 
tion, and  the  duty  would  act  as  a  prohibi- 
tion ;  which  result  would  he  brought  about 
oiily  llirough  ihe  privation  and  misery  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  England. 

To  say  thilt  England  produces  less  wheat 
than  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  its 
iQhabitants,  is  to  say  that,  without  importa- 
tion, there  must  be  a  part  of  the  people  who 
will  be  deprived  of  bread,  or  restricted  to 
ioinsiifricient  quantity,  and  neither  of  these 
retulta  can  be  experienced  except  through 
a  high  price,  which  makes  bread  diflicull  or 
JjKipossible  of  attainment  on  the  part  of  the 
^tor*  If  the  deficiency  is  very  great,  the 
demand  of  that  part  of  the  community  who 
can  pay  a  high  price  will  raise  the  price  so 
.  at  to  allow  of  the  importation  of  wheat 
from  abroad,  burdened  even  with  the  most 
eiorbitnnt  rate  of  duty,  and  tho  price  in 
Eoglaod  will  then  again  be  greater  by  all 
tJic  charges  of  conveyance  added  to  the 
ioiount  of  the  duty,  than  it  would  be  in  the 
mukct  of  supply  if  there  were  no  import 
duty. 

This  In  a  case  not  likely  to  happen,  Ii 
neter  could  occur  that,  wliile  sufTcring 
ftom  high  prices  through  scarcity,  the 
|ialature  would  maintain  so  high  a  rate  of 
lyasto  prevent,  or  even  in  any  important 
|rec  to  limit,  importation.  In  the  face  of 
ah  a  iK:arcity,  a  moderate  lixed  duty  might 
luiwercr  be  collected,  since  it  would  not 

Ererent  importations  while  the  price  should 
e  risiog,  and  these  importations  would 
iirftd  %Q  check,  if  they  did  not  prevent,  a 
afogresMVe  ond  very  considerable  advance 
m  o«r  ixmrkeCfx,  and  would  be  accompanied 
b/s  rorr^ftpooding  advance  in  the  markets 
of  ->o  Q«  to  maintain  a  difference  in 

pr,  t  equal  to  the  charges  of  import- 

tliuii  added  to  that  moderate  duty. 


Under  ihe^o  circumstances  the  scarcity 
must  be  very  severe  to  allow  of  any  dis- 
tressing rise  of  prices,  since  with  every 
advance  in  our  markets  we  should  com- 
mand a  more  liberal  supply  from  abroad^, 
either  by  enlarging  the  circle  w^hence  it 
would  be  drawn,  or  by  tempting  our  nearer 
neighbors  to  part  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
their  wheat^  or  by  a  combination  of  both 
these  causes. 

A  permanently  higher  price  of  upbeat  in 
England  as  compared  with  other  countries, 
which  should  be  in  any  great  degree 
brought  about  through  the  imposition  of 
an  import  duty,  might  raise  the  profits  of 
the  wheat  growers  beyond  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profits,  and  thus  cause  more  capital 
to  be  applied  to  the  production  of  wheat, 
by  which  means  the  price  would  be  lower- 
ed through  the  increased  supply,  and  thus 
a  limit  would  speedily  be  put  to  such  em- 
ployment of  additional  capital ;  but  to 
whatever  extent  this  were  carried,  it  would 
to  that  extent  cause  a  withdrawal  of  capital 
from  other  pursuits,  and  raise  the  profits 
obtained  in  those  other  pursuits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community  in  general ;  and 
even  if  by  this  fresh  distribution  of  capital, 
!  the  price  of  wheat  were  brought  dow^n  so 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  prices  of  other 
countries  as  to  prevent  importation,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  ^aid  that  the  differenee 
in  the  prices  here  and  abroad  amounted  to 
the  charges  of  conveyance  plvs  all  the 
nmount  of  duly  ;  it  might  still  be,  that 
w'hutevcr  was  wanting  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  those  charges  and  duty,  would  be  lost 
10  the  community  through  the  greater 
prices  paid  for  articles,  the  production  of 
which  had  been  limited  in  quantity  through 
the  withdrawal  of  the  capital  whereby  the 
greater  production  of  wheat  had  been 
caused*  It  is  evident  that  a  protecting 
duty  a  fiord  ed  to  wheat  would  thus  occa- 
sion an  injurious  interference  with  the  em- 
ployment of  capital,  and  that  it  must  be 
hurtful  to  the  community  so  kmg  as  it 
sliould  thus  operate-  But  this  could  not  be 
ihe  case  long.  In  the  actual  circumstances 
of  this  country,  with  its  continually  in- 
creasing population,  a  continually  greater 
amoitnt  of  capital  would  ;ilso  be  required  in 
order  to  produce  other  articles  in  sufficient 
nbundance  j  an  equulizaiion  in  the  rate  of 
profits  would  agnin  be  established,  and  the 
demand  for  wheat  would  again  so  far  ex- 
ceed the  supply  as  to  raise  the  price,  until 
this  would  again  come  to  exceed  the  price 
of  foreign  markets  by  the  charges  of  con- 
veyance and  the  rate  of  duty. 

if  an  eflbct  of  imposing  a  duty  for  ^to- 
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tection  should  be  to  cause  more  land  to  be 
brought  into  cuhivation,  which  land  would 
necessarily  he  of  inferior  fertility,  it  must 
result  thai  higher  rents  would  be  paid  for 
all  the  more  fertile  lands  already  in  culti- 
vation ;  and  this  would  necessarily  add  to 
the  cost  of  agricultural  produce  generally. 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  appli- 
cation of  more  capital  to  land  already  un- 
der cultivation,  the  unavoidable  result  must 
be,  that  prices  will  be  higher  than  they 
would  be  if  the  stimulus  of  a  duty  had  not 
been  applied.  The  effect  of  bringing  more 
land  into  cultivation,  and  of  applying  more 
capital  to  land  already  under  tillage,  un- 
doubtedly is  to  increase  the  gross  produce 
of  the  country  ;  and  as  it  is  the  quantity 
offering  for  sale  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand that  regulates  the  price,  this  will,  of 
course,  be  lower  than  it  would  have  been  if 
such  additional  produce  had  not  been 
raised,  provided  we  in  either  case  kept  out 
the  produce  of  other  countries.  But  it  is 
precisely  this  produce  of  foreign  countries 
— its  admission  or  its  exclusion  ;  the  effects 
of  its  free  importation  or  of  protecting  du 
ties  laid  upon  it,  that  constitutes  the  whole 
question. 

If  we  assume  that  wheat  is  produced 
abroad  at  a  cost  which  allows  of  its  impor- 
tation into  England  under  a  duty  of  ffve 
shillings,  and  that  it  is  actually  so  intro- 
duced, then,  as  already  shown,  the  price 
must  be  higher  in  England  than  in  the 
countries  of  production,  by  all  the  expenses 
of  conveyance  plus  the  duty.  If  this  pro- 
tecting duty  should  net  as  a  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction in  England,  so  as  to  cause  the  rais- 
ing of  such  a  quantity  as  to  keep  the  price 
higher  than  that  of  foreign  countries,  by 
the  expense  of  conveyance,  and  by  a  fur- 
ther sum  less  than  the  duty,  say  4s.  lid 
per  quarter  more,  it  is  clear  that  no  impor- 
tations will  take  place ;  the  country  will 
produce  as  much  as  there  is  power  in  the 
people  to  consume  at  continental  prices, 
plus  the  expenses  of  conveyance,  and  plus 
the  sum  of  4s.  1  Id.  per  quarter.  In  this  case 
it  will  surely  be  granted  that  the  protect- 
ing duty  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  price 
of  all  the  wheat  grown  in  England  to  the 
extent  of  4s.  1  Id.  per  quarter.  But  it  will 
do  more  than  this.  By  raising  the  price  it 
will  limit  the  power  of  consumption,  and 
thus  will  cause  privation  and  misery. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  one  article — 
wheat — has  been  considered;  but  it  must 
be  evident  that  any  legislative  measure 
which  permanently  affects  the  price  of  one 
article  of  agricultural  produce,  will  equally 
affect  the  price  of  every  other  article  of 
^ttch  produce. 


[Oct. 

If,  instead  of  putting  a  tax  upon  im- 
ported wheat,  while  grain  of  home  produc- 
tion should  be  exempted  from  it,  the  tax 
were  taken  at  the  mill,  that  would  be  strict- 
ly a  duty  for  revenue,  and  if  the  country 
were  free  to  adopt  any  plan  that  it  might 
judge  advantageous  for  raising  its  needed 
amount  of  revenue, — that  is,  if  there  were 
among  the  people  no  contracts,  either  pos- 
itive or  implied,  that  had  been  formed  un- 
der a  diflTerent  plan,  this  might  be  as  good 
a  mode  of  providing  the  revenue  as  any 
that  could  be  adopted,  since  every  one 
would  pay  the  tax,  and  the  wages  of  labor 
would  come  to  be  so  adjusted  under  it,  as 
to  cause  it  to  bear  equitably  upon  every 
clas3  of  the  community.  Such  a  tax  would 
not  raise  the  price  of  home-grown  corn 
over  that  of  other  countries,  nor  would  it 
in  any  way  add  to  the  burthens  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  amount  collected  in  this  manner 
would  be  remitted  to  the  public  in  other 
shapes,  and  probably  by  this  means,  inter- 
national exchanges  of  productions  might 
come  to  be  more  profitably  and  more  ex- 
tensively carried  on. 

We  are  not  in  such  a  condition  as  to  ren- 
der a  tax  of  this  kind  desirable,  nor  indeed 
would  it  be  possible,  with  the  existing 
amount  of  knowledge  upon  the  subiect,  for 
any  government  to  impose  it.  The  sug- 
gestion of  it  has  been  made  only  as  an  ad- 
ditional means  for  showing  the  injury  that 
is  inflicted  upon  consumers  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  which,  while  it  is  received  by 
the  government  upon  a  part  only — and  pro- 
bably a  very  small  part — of  what  is  used, 
has  the  unavoidable  effect  of  raising  the 
price  of  the  whole,  and  further,  of  produ- 
cing to  a  portion  of  the  people,  those  who 
are  the  least  able  to  help  themselves — the 
evils  of  dearth,  at  times  when,  but  for  mis- 
chievous legislation,  they  might  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  plenty. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  a  delicate  matter 
to  alter  a  tariff^,  and  that  to  do  so  benefi- 
cially requires  a  vast  amount  of  practical 
commercial  knowledge.  Had  we  confined 
ourselves  to  the  enforcement  of  this  opin- 
ion, it  might  have  suggested  an  excuse  for 
eschewing  all  further  Icirislation  on  com- 
mercial subjects,  lest  in  remedying  an  evil 
on  one  hand  we  should  prodiu^c  a  greater 
evil  in  another  direction.  We  trust  that 
no  one  will  pervert  what  we  have  brought 
forward  to  so  baleful  a  purpose.  That  there 
are  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  useful  task,  should  indeed 
make  us  cautious  in  the  steps  we  take,  bat 
should  never  be  suffered  to  deter  us  from 
entering  opoD  the  work.    That  the  task  of 
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reform b g  otif  tariflT  calla  for  so  great  an 
cmcMtcit  of  knowleJge,  while  this  know- 
Mgtf  has  not  jiresidet!  at  its  original  con- 
struction, and  to  a  great  extent  has  been 
ftb^ent  bUq  (tutu  the  modifications  which  n 
afTordis  frrounds  for  the 
such  a  reform,  if  intrusted 
coinpLiciii  hand^t  might  be  rendered 
luciive    of    a    very    great   amount    of 

We  ate  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
thmt  with  the  existing  amount  of  knowledge 
cbaagc^  can  be  suddenly  made  in  our  lanfl 
which  would  bring  it  to  the  desirable  ctm- 
diti»»o  of  bearing  equally  in  all  directions; 
\m\  ioiTie  of  its  more  glaring  inequalities 
might  surely  be  at  once  removed,  while  ev- 
ery judicious  change  effected  would  open 
the  way  for  other  reforms  by  enlightening 
our  minds  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  states- 
muft^bip,  but  wiiich  has  hitherto  been  deah 
with  by  legislaiors  in  a  spirit  of  the  wildest 
empiric  iasm. 

If,  with  the  experience  before  him  of  all 
ibe  evils  produced  by  levying  duties  upon 
trticlet  of  use  and  consumption, any  stales- 
lean  deserving  of  the  name,  were  culled 
upon  to  establish  a  system  of  taxation  for 
i0ine  newly-formed  community,  the  impo- 
tilivfi  of  such  duties  would  assuredly  be 
the  last  expedient  to  which  he  would  have 
recourse.  If  even  he  shotild  be  possessed 
of  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  pro- 
Jaelion  of  a  perfect  tariff,  and  had  power 
to  procure  its  adoption,  he  could  take  no 
«eeurity  against  iis  perversion  by  those 
«il4}  would  come  afler  him^  to  serve  the 
purpfif^es  of  seUishnesSf  until  it  might  be 
rtodered,  that  which  almost  every  turilf  iu 
tbe  warld  has  been  made,  a  fruitful  source 
nf  store  crime  and  misery  than  have  result' 
§A  from  ill-judged  legislative  interference 
in  &11  other  directions.  U. 
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Capnfigiie,  enliitc'd  Lf^  Diphmfftrit  Eurttjtfens,  nn6 
ronlaiiiiijg  uottces  of  Motlornic  h,  Pozzo  di  Borgn, 
Talleyrand,  PttsquieT^  Wi'Uiiiglon*  Uiehclieu,  Har- 
den borg,  NetitftlrtjUe  urid  Casllcreagh,^ — Jithctt^um, 


rrr  Iff  Periodical  Litekaturl 

.  Ill  France,  by  M.Moreau  Chriis- 

'"— il  uf  Prjsuni^  under  the  till«* 

r«,  having  a^  ita  objecTa  of 

poBiiion  of  doctnnfts,  a  di- 

v  ul  r»ris,  and  tbtt  rest  ofoiBcial  dufi- 

ijg  in   the   M-iimcG   and   ilii)ci|dJM<j  of 

Ji  m  ilie  fiirthor  ir>li'iilion  of  lh«  proj^ici- 

Rrvit^w,  tn  forni  thLniSidvcd  into  a  ifoci- 

"    '    *  'l^lic  Howard  and  Saini  Vinceni 

Um   |)Ufp4JHe  of  I'ujkvjinf  a  Ojiid 

j^,...j  lu  till'  i-*oinjji<j«»lion  or  purchasi' 

'  fur  iho  funding  of  the  prisnm^rsand 

valamc   i»  alto  Aaaouucod  by  M« 


Toe  Lori>  Pivot. — Poort  denr  Lord  Brougliotn  ! 
If  there  wer«  any  law  fit  J  or  unlawful  uRiani^  of 
tia&ing  bis  niitid  of  ihc  oiio  overvvbflming^  over- 
:»liadovving  belief  which  hannlj*  biriii  we  would  at 
aU  risks  8UggL-«t  it.  That  belief  is  bis  Upbmltt'B — 
his  terror — bis  ihrce  giogle  furies  r*dt«d  into  one. 
What  can  we  «ay  fur  Lord  Brougbain  ? 

That  belii^f  is^  that  the  wbole  House  of  Lordi, 
the  whole  legislature,  the  ext^euitveT  the  niition 
imelf,  reprrseated  and  un represented,  ibo  Colonict, 
and  the  eastern  and  western  douiinions  nf  rbe 
Brilisb  rrctwo^  Cbrietendom  itself— riay»  the  whole 
world,  **  tbe  new  nationt^  eatled  into  oii&teoee/' 
nnd  tbe  thousand  h\i:s,  and  islets  scattered  up  and 
down  tbe  sea^f  and  around  the  eontioents,  form 
ono  grand  and  tremendous  revolving  wheel — 
which  wheel  turns  upon  one  pivot—whicb  pi%'ot  is 
Henry,  Lord  Brougham. 

YeSf  that  ia  bi.^  secret — his  pivolisfn ;  and  until 
he  shall  be  cured  of  that  monomania  there  will 
be  no  peace  for  the  wicked,  and  very  litUe  for  the 
righteous.  While  that  one  idea  fills  lii.-i  tnind,  we 
shaf}  have  notliing  but  unparliamentary  GevRerJ — 
eruptions  of  boiling  water — like  tbcvsc  which  brokci 
forth  in  the  House  of  Lnrds  the  other  night.  Un- 
til tbe  wnrld  denlarei!  that  it  could  go  on  witboiit 
Bruiighamf  Brougham  declares  that  be  will  never 
let  it  go  on  at  all.  It  were  well  Vo  ba^^ten,  and,  by 
some  decided  and  national  Anti*Broughnm  demoa- 
titration,  to  put  Braugham  an<l  anrBetvev  oat  <vf 
misery. 

W«  must  take  some  steps  for  eonvincing  our 
Pivot  ibal  be  is  no  Pivot  at  all,  but  ouly  n  lly  ;  or, 
asi  Deon  Smilh  would  say,  a  bee;  or,  a»  I-wrd  Fug- 
den  would  have  it,  a  wa«p— upon  (be  wheel,  and 
by  iw  menriii  iin  ornamcntaJ  fly,  bee,  or  vvap;p.  We 
mutit  iibow  him  that  the  world  can  gi>  on  ivitbout 
him  ;  that  Frinrejji»cs  can  marry  and  peiie»ionB  be 
:dfowed  them,  ibougb  be  nevcrperuae  the  mnrringe 
HtvMlements;  that  Pr»or-Law  iJnioDa  can  be  built, 
and  the  pnnr  he  starved  tn  desitli,  tbough  be  never 
*4ettle  the  dietary  ;  that  newsipaperft — nay,  tbo  verj^ 
Thnes  tif  \n»  love — can  go  forth,  thougb  he  never 
sit  m  the  editor's  office  till  three  in  the  morning i 
that  Rebecca  riots  can  be  t|uclh'd,  though  he  never 
review  the  troops;  that  ballelfi  can  bo  prt<duced, 
though  111!  never  instruct  Ceriio  ;  that  »«  ruiom*  r\\n 
b»*  preHcbed,  though  bo  never  diitciple  Croly  ;  tbat 
we  are  iti/l  ail  mere  emanations  of  the  Broughuni- 
head,  but  bavu  a  distinct  corporeity,  and  are  icde- 
pcndenl  atoms 

But  bow  or  by  wbom  Henry  shall  be  told  thi»,  in 
u  parlous  question.  No  one  dor»^d  go  near  Henry 
tbe  Lighth  to  tell  him  of  bis  situation,  who  then 
itball  approBcb  Henry  the  Ninth  ?  Is  lb  ere  no  ttluve 
to  be  found  in  any  factory,  who,  not  sitliiig  hi* 
dried  and  t^hrivclfed  life  at  a  pin's  fee,  ran  be  set 
on  to  cry — "  Ht-nry,  ihou  art  o  mortal/'  Is  there 
Hi*  ftccret  tribunal,  not  even  at  i^o.uprsfl  Hou»is 
whose  messenger  can  nffix  ujion  th«t  toilet  t^ble  of 
Henry  Drtt ogham  a  ecroH,  diMli'neil  by  three  dag- 
gers, ;ind  inscribed — »*  Tbnu  rhnlt  ln^  nolb»r»g  ^"  as 
in  old  days.  Can  no  warning  be  gc»t  «»p  nt  Cbaring- 
cro»s,  a»  was  got  up  at  j*orne  Scotch  irnfJH  for  Jnaiea 
tbe  Fourth  ;  and  can  no  blue  and  livid  fires  crawl 
anfj  bi9»  rrfund  the  Nelson  column,  while  a  terrible 
vtticc  of  thunder  from  tb«  top  ?»dvi«eHi  Brougbum 
not  to  Dtake  a  fool  of  himiieir?  Tbe  warning  ought 
to  b©  given,  and  if  nobody  else  will  give  it,  W» 
w  i  i  1  .^  CVicrl  Jvurnol. 
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otrd  wiih^uch  nn  excluflivenesa  to  ambittouft 
timt  he  m«y  well  be  FOppoaed  to  hnve 
_   t  \hi\\  m^Trii\g^ti  were  better  delayed   lilt 
b;^*!  olritined  farlher  pn'fermeDt     One  thing 
I  if  be  did  not  contemplate  marrying 
Mi  n,  he  oiiglit  not  to  hnve  allowed  her 

coiii^  (o  hw  neighbourhood,  n&  she  could  not 
_  II  lMk*»  FOrh  a  step  without  forfeiting  the  proa- 
ftfsfi  of  obtaining  another  suitor.  It  is  neverlhc- 
Um  rcmfirkcvble  that  she  did  attract  a  new  lover 
while  lit  Laracor.  He  was  a  resp<^ctable  young 
clergyman  named  Tisdali,  and  she  seeuia  to 
him  i^oine  encuuratrtmiM]?^  probably 
,  nse  of  stimulating-  her  elder  lover, 
1  ct  ii?  i  i  ere  \U  te  rly  i  n  d «'  fe na i  l»  le .  O n 
led  by  her  on  the  sutjjec't,  he  advised 
4n>3C  condilioafi  to  which  the  yountr 
eotdd  iiot  agree,  and  thus  broke.  o'lT  ihe 
This  vvafi  of  course  caloidatcd  to  renew 
hopes,  if  they  had  ever  fallen,  and  from  that 
ent  he  vms  more  bouad  than  ev^er  to  lake 
a»  h»»  wif€.  Yet  years  pasised  on,  wilhoui 
tjin?  about  this  event. 
'  e  whole  of  the  farinf  bvit  active  po- 

ill  r  of  8wift,  as  an  ally  of  the  Harley 

^roke  faction,  he  wrole  constantly 
\y  to  Stella,  treating  her  always  as 
imo>r  Ultimate  friend,  though  perhaps  more  a 
frf«nd  of  the  soul  than  of  the  heart,  la  1709, 
w'  '  'ing  in  London,  he   formed   a   new 

ff  f  much  the  same  kind,  with  a  Miss 

V  1.  destined  to  be  afterwards  imortal- 

:/  lie  name  of  Vanefisa.     She  was  the 

tU-.  ^,  -,.u  daughters  of  a  Dulch  gentleman  J 
vtk^kad  realized  a  email  fortune  as  commissary 
9ttlt€  iinuv  in  Ireland.  The  I  wo  young  ladiel^ 
V.i  ii  irj  widow^ed  mother  in  Bury-Flreet, 

J^i.  vv  here  Swift  often  called  upon  tljem  In 

If  Jlt^*»y  wiui  familiar  way.  Vanessa, young,  betiu- 
V^l  «'f»d  rlever,  fixed  his  attention,  jf  she  did  not 
If^clignsj  and  he  willingly  took  pains 
.  mind  in  ilie  eflbrts  wliich  it  was 
iin^  lu  acquire  knowledge,  tihe,  on  the 
iiand,  beheld  liie  acknowledged  chief  of 
llufah  wits  with  a  veneration  which  was  soon 
rformcd  into  love.  She  eurprised  liim  one 
'  Dirith  a  frank  olTer  of  her  hand.  If  we  are 
rl»«ve  the  poetical  rcrord  of  iIub  iniianicy. 
^CnA.-nn.  n,,]  Xt. .*>.;»"  writfcn  by  Swift  ai 
Ihi  ,  I  he  pleaaure  lie  tonk 

ttji.  ^  juningh  was  only  Llial 

if  m  |irec«|)tor  in  tiie  company  ofhk  brightest 

■  ^  Timg»  and  boolcj,  and  state  affaiiSi 
-    ■'    '  ^   -  '■'^hionabU;  nirs  ; 

",  est? r in.  npprove, 
f  whnt  wus  love. 

irepre«cnt8  himself  na  taken  with  increduloue 

-  ..  .k«  -vowed  attachment  of  the  young 

■\'j:  it  down  to  raillery.     She,  on 

ijiicfivors  to  convince  him  of 

paseton  being  real  as  weli 

.      ,    r.     The  utraoBt  he  can  al' 

\i'  to  promise  is — 

--■'^ [^  I?  re  a  teat  heigh  ti 

I  delighl, 
nted  to  last, 
llurr merits  tnng  are  pnM  ^ 
■  i  wtitmfif  but  cannot  burn. 


nitimalely,  be  proict^BCs  to  leave  ns  in  (.'oubt  as 
to  the  position  of  the  parties — 

Wbeihcr  the  nymph,  io  plcnie  tierawftin, 

Talks  io  a  high  romuntic  ffrain  j 

Or  wliether  he  at  la$t  dt?scends 

To  tove  with  tca»  ^ermpluc  ends  ; 

Or  tn  eoni[)oiuid  the  bii?int*?s,  whether 

They  icinper  love  and  books  tugdUer  j 

Muft  never  to  niankitid  he  »old» 

Nor  fhall  (he  rc>n»eious  mat>e  utifoltl. 

This  my Btery  is  not  allogethe r  tiirceesfn!.  Tak- 
ing what  is  here  told  in  connexion  with  what 
afterwards  became  known,  it  appears  tolerably 
clear  that  Swift  did  not  give  the  pofeilive  denial 
to  the  hopes  of  VanesFa  which,  considering  his 
attachment  to  Stella,  he  ought  to  have  done. 
He  elill  kept  up  the  intimacy,  either  culpably 
ht^edless  ot  a  danger  which  such  an  avowal 
nnght  have  warned  him  of,  or  too  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  Vancgsa'^  society,  in  bis  present 
circumstances,  when  hving  ut  a  distance  from 
Stella  J  to  be  able  to  remove  himself  from  I  he 
young  lady's  eight  On  Vaneesa*8  part,  the 
attachment  conceived  at  first  seems  never  aflcr 
to  have  for  one  momeni  known  abatement. 

About  I  he  lime  when  Swifi  returned  to  Ire- 
land (1714)^  the  pecuniary  aiTairs  of  the  Mibees 
Vardiomrigh  (iheir  mother  was  now  dead)  be- 
came embarrai?9ed.  insomuch  that  their  personal 
liberty  was  endangered.  The  bulk  of  their 
father^B  remaining  property  was  situated  in  Ire- 
land, and  there,  accordingly,  the  arrangement 
of  their  aflUirs  was  to  be  accompli thed.     Per- 


lOUt 

pro- 


hape  all  might  have  been  mit  to  rigbis  will 
the  personal  presence  of  \  anepsa,  but  kIic  | 
feesed  to  tliink  otherwiee,  and  to  consider  her 
liberty  as  safer  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George*d 
Channel.  With  such  ostensible  reasons,  but*  In 
reabty,  led  by  the  same  latal  fascinahon  which 
had  attracted  Stella,  Vanessa  followed  her  lover 
to  Ireland.  Swil't  now  resided  in  Dublin  as 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's^  Stella  ajid  Mrs.  Dirtgley 
ocupying  lodgings  in  (he  neighborhood  of  ihe 
deanery,  and  seeing  hitn  as  before  every  day. 
The  arrival  of  ^'anetwa  in  the  same  cily  was 
felt  by  liim  ae  most  embarraf-sing.  He  was  now 
in  the  singular  situation  for  a  man  of  his  chaF» 
aclerand  profess  ion,  of  having  two  ladies  in  the 
bloom  of  lile  actually  besieging  liim  for  the  fa- 
vor of  his  hand.  The  letters  oi'  Vancspa  i^how 
constant  diseittisfaction  on  her  part  with  tiie  sliort* 
nessand  rarity  of  his  vihtits.  They  are,  however, 
full  of  U  ndernesB,  and  display  an  attachment  of 
the  most  ardent  and  devoied  kind.  Hie  letters, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  the  spirit  of  caution  ;  lie  speaks  much  of  the 
gossip  of  the  idle^  and  Ihe  danger  there  was  of 
Uieir  friendpliip  being  misconetrued.  He  was 
not  so  willing  to  go  to  cont«uIt  about  her  af- 
fairs, as  he  was  to  place  his  purse  at  her  dispo- 
sal, which  he  did  without  reserve.  We  find  her 
thus  addressing  him  in  17 14  : — **  You  once  had  a 
maxim,  which  was  to  act  what  was  tight,  and 
not  mind  what  the  world  say.  I  wish  you  would 
keep  to  it  now.  Pray,  what  can  be  wrong  in 
seeing  and  advising  an  unhappy  young  woman  1 
I  cannot  imagine.  You  cannot  but  Itnow  that 
your  frowns  make  my^  life  iuFupportabh'.  You 
have  tatight  me  to  dietiD^iiiU  (j^c&i\vDk%>  Va% 
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own  enporiorify  to  the  reet  of  mankind],  and  then 
you  leave  me  miserable.  Now,  all  I  beg  is,  ihnt 
yon  will  for  once  counterfeit  (since  you  cannot 
otherwise)  thsit  kind  imiul^ent  friend  you  once; 
were,  till  I  iret  the  better  of  theec  difficulties." 
A  little  after  is  the  following  more  injpassioned 
epistle  :— "  You  bid  me  be  easy,  and  you'd  see 
me  Jifs  often  as  you  could ;  you  had  better  have 
said  as  often  as  you  could  get  the  better  of  your 
inclinations  so  much,  or  as  often  as  you  renicm- 
l)ercd  there  was  such  a  person  in  the  world.  If 
you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  you  will  not 
be  made  uneasy  by  me  long.  'Tis  impossible 
to  describe  what  I  have  sufl'ered  since  1  saw  you 
last ;  I  am  ture  1  could  have  borne  the  rack 
much  better  than  those  killing,  killing  words  of 
yours.  Sometimes  I  have  resolved  to  die  with- 
out seeing  you  more,  but  those  resolves,  to  your 
misfortune, did  not  last  long;  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  human  nature  that  prompts  one  so  to 
find  relief  in  this  world.  I  must  give  way  to  it, 
and  ftfff  xjtnCd  see  we^  and  speak  kindly  to  mCj 
for  I  am  sure  you  uoiiid  not  condemn  aiiy  one  to 
suffer  irhal  J  have  done,  could  you  but  know  it. 
Tiio  reason  1  write  to  you  is,  because  I  cannot 
tell  it  you,  should  1  see  you ;  for  when  I  begin 
to  complain,  then  you  are  angry,  and  there  is 
something  in  your  looks  so  awful,  that  it  strikes 
me  dumb.  Oh  I  that  you  may  but  have  so  much 
regard  for  me  lel\,  that  this  complamt  may  touch 
your  80ul  with  pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  1  can. 
Did  you  but  know  what  1  thought,  I  am  sure  it 
would  move  you.  Forgive  me,  and  believe  I 
cannot  help  telling  you  this^  and  //re." 

Meanwhile,  every  little  act  of  attention  which 
he  bestowed  upon  Vanessa  was  a  wound  to  the 
jealous  soul  ol  Sielln,  who  having  already  wait- 
ed eleven  years  in  vain,  saw  her  prospect  of  a 
union  wiih  the  dean  apparently  more  remote 
than  ever.  Long  she  sutlercd  in  silence:  in- 
deed the  resolution  he  made  of  never  seeing 
her  alone,  almost  precluded  her  making  her  sut- 
feringa  known  to  him.  Seeing  her  spirits  at 
length  completely  prostrated,  and  her  health 
giving  way,  he  comnjissioned  his  friend  Bishop 
Ashe  to  inquire  into  the  cause ;  "  and  he  received 
the  answer,*' says  Scott,*  "wMiich  his  conscience 
must  have  anticipated — it  was  her  sensibility  to 
his  recent  indiHerence,  and  to  the  discredit  which 
her  own  character  sustained  from  the  long  sub- 
sistence of  tlie  dubious  and  mysterious  connex- 
ion between  them.  To  convhice  her  of  the  con- 
stancy of  his  atfj-ction,  and  to  remove  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  calumny,  there  was  but  one  reme- 
dy. To  this  communication  Swift  replied,  that 
he  had  formed  two  resolutions  concerning  mat- 
rimony :  one,  that  he  would  not  marry  till  pos- 
eesstui  of  a  competent  fortune ;  the  other,  that 
the  event  should  take  place  at  a  time  of  life 
which  gave  him  a  reasonable  prospect  to  sec  his 
chililren  settled  in  the  world.  The  indepen- 
dence proposed,  he  said,  he  had  not  yet  achiev- 
ed, being  still  embarrassed  by  debt ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  past  that  term  of  life,  after 
which  he  had  determined  never  to  marry.  Yet 
he  was  ready  to  go  through  the  ceremony  for 
the  ease  of  Mra.  Johnson's  mind,  providing  it 
should  remain  a  strict  secret  from  the  public, 

*  Life  of  Swift,  prefixed  to  edition  of  bis  works. 
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and  that  they  should  continue  to  live  eeporatoly, 
and  in  the  same  guarded  manner  as  (ormer-y. 
To  these  hard  ternjs  Stella  subscribed ;  they  re- 
lieved her  own  mind,  at  least,  from  all  scruples 
on  the  impropriety  of  their  connexion ;  and  they 
soothed  her  jealousy,  by  rendering  it  impossible 
that  Swift  should  ever  give  his  hand  to  her  rival 
They  were  married  in  the  garden  of  the  deaner}', 
by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the  year  1716." 

From  this  time  there  was  no  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  either,  and  the  secretof  the  marriage 
was  carefully  kept.  Not  long  after,  Vanessa  re- 
tired from  Dublin  to  her  house  near  Gelbridge, 
to  nurse  her  hopeless  passion  in  seclusion  from 
the  world.  To  pursue  the  narrative  of  Scott, 
which  is  at  once  minute  and  candid,  ''  Swift 
seems  to  have  foreseen  and  warned  her  against 
the  consequences  of  this  step.  His  letters  uni- 
formly exhort  her  to  seek  general  society,  to 
take  exercise,  and  to  divert,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  from  the  unfortu- 
nate subject  which  was  preying  upon  her  spirits. 
He  even  exhorts  her  to  leave  Ireland.  But  these 
admonitions  are  mingled  with  expressions* of 
tenderness,  greatly  too  warm  not  to  come  fiom 
the  heart,  and  too  strong  to  be  designed  merely 
to  soothe  the  unfortunate  recluse.  Until  (he 
year  1720,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  visited 
her  at  Celbridge ;  they  only  met  when  she  was 
occasionally  in  Dublin.  But  in  that  year,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Swift  came  re- 
peatedly to  Celbridge ;  and,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  a  most  obliging  corrcsi^ondcnt,  I  am  ena- 
bled to  give  account  of  some  minute  particulars 
attending  tliem. 

Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  resided,  is  built  much  in  the  form  of 
a  real  cloister,  especially  in  its  external  appear- 
ance. An  aged  man  (upwards  of  ninety  oy  his 
own  account)  showed  the  grounds  to  my  cor- 
respondent. He  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Vanhoin- 
righ's  gardener,  and  used  to  work  with  his  fath- 
er in  the  garden  when  a  boy.  He  remembered 
the  unfortunate  Vanessa  well,  and  his  account  of 
her  corresponded  with  the  usual  description  of 
her  person,  especially  as  to  her  embonpf/int.  He 
said  she  seldom  went  abroad,  and  saw  little  com- 
pany :  her  constant  amusement  was  reading,  or 
walking  in  the  garden.  Yet,  according  to  this 
authority,  her  socyety  was  courted  by  several 
families  in  the  neighborhood,  who  visited  her, 
notwithsUmding  her  seldom  returning  that  at- 
tention ;  and  he  added  that  her  manners  inter- 
ested every  one  who  knew  her.  But  she  avoid- 
ed company,  and  was  always  melancholy  save 
when  Dean  Swift  was  there,  and  then  she 
seemed  happy.  The  garden  was  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree  crowded  with  laurels.  The  old 
man  said  that  when  Mies  Vanhomrigh  expected 
the  dean,  she  always  planted,  with  her  own 
hand,  a  laurel  or  two  against  his  arrival.  He 
showed  her  favorite  seat,  still  called  Vanessa's 
Bower.  Three  or  four  trees,  and  some  laurels 
indicate  the  spot.  They  had  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  man's  information,  been  trained 
into  a  close  arbor.  There  were  two  seats  and 
a  rude  tabln  within  the  bower,  the  openinff  of 
which  commanded  a  view  of  tne  Liflley,  which 
had  a  romnntic  effect ;  and  there  was  a  smaU 
cascade  that  murmured  at  some  distance.    In 
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"f!  ppof,  according  to  rhc  old  gar- 
n\U    iliE?  tiean  an  J   Vanessa  used 
4t^  ivitli  buoks  aad  writing  materials  on 
'  t>rlbrc  them* 

^id<;5  milling  over  her  iirthnppy 

sittii  uK   during  ijer  rts^iilent^e  in    thio 

r  fiurfiing  the  declining  hejitilj 

:or,  who  at  length  died  ahnui 

j,.i'.      }  i«t-    I'M  nt,  as  it  left  Jier  nione  in  the 

trorld,  PCMiiNi  to  [lavti  increased  the  energy  oi 

T  IW  Swit't;  while  he,  on  the 

ui  lor   Biill   grefiier  reserve, 

:i  becanoe  Uml  of  a  sohiary  fe- 

hi>iU  the  ioeiety  or  the  countenance  of 

i  ret,ifion,     Bui  Mibs  Vanhomrigh^  irri- 

taf"  'tmiion  in  which  ghe  found  herself, 

del  li  brntginfT  to  a  crisis  tliofee  expec- 

lAtiotj*  of  u  union  with  th«  object  of  her  aflec- 

tioxw,  10  ihf*  linpt^  ol  which  she  had  dung  amid 

every  vi  of  his  conduct   towards  her. 

T1i»?  mr.  .'  bar  was  his  undcflned  coa- 

Jolins!oni  which,  as  it  niuei 

■\y  Itnowjt  to  her  \ind  doubtJef=s 

;,<  r  -f cret  ]ei<Iou8y,  although  only 

to  that  purpose  is  lo  be  found  in 

»ndenee,  nnd  that  so  early  a»  1713, 

teg  to  hinu  then  in  Ireland,  *  It  yo^i 

PiyJl  is  ill  nn lured  oj'you  not  to  tell 

'  UisKh(tl  isincon^Uient  icitkwineJ' 

i  1  pufienee  ntider  this  etate  of  un- 

-^s  than  eight  years,  miial  have 

i^r  to  Iter   awe  for  Swill,  and 

-3  i«  the  weak  state  of  her  rival's 

(rnm  \fi\r  lo  year,  eceraed  to  an- 

-'ofmion.     At  length,  however, 

nrf*  prevailed;  nnd  Fhc  ven- 

^tep  of  writing  to  Mri?. 

!iiig  to  know*  the  nature 

iShlla,  in  reply,  informed 

U  :  /e  with  the  dean  ;  and,  full  of 

^  ■  '  irnsl  Swift  for  having 

R\  a  right  in  Idm  as 

1  ,  -  .;.,;.,  I'*?  itnplJeil,  she  pent 

»i>  '  -  letter  of  interrogation,  and 

w^..„.,  II,  or  awaiting  his  reply,  retired 

tolbet  r,  Pord,  Dcjir  Duhhu,     S^wHl, 

laooe  '  iroxysiTjH  of  fury  lo  which  he 

vtatia!  ''jni   t<^ni per  and  disease,  rode 

I'  y  Abbey.     Ashe  entered  the 
#.ieninps«  of  hie   couatc nance, 
fjarly   l^ 

trucK  the  unfortunate  Vanessa 
that  phe  could  scatce  ask 
^viHiid  not  pit  down.  He  answered 
ktter  on  the  table  ;  nnd  instantly 
!',  mounted  \m  horse,  and  re- 
When  Vanespa  opened  the 
'  "d  her  own  letter  to  Stella, 
rant.  She  sunk  at  once 
tader  tJ  .  ....,,  rurnt  of  the  delayed  yet 
liitffWM^  boprt  wiiich  had  t^o  lonn  sickened  her 
l«m»sjul  binrath  ihe  unrestrained  wrath  ot 
to  for  whoisc  »':dat  tfie  had  indulged  them. 
H&ir  Vf-r2  '  V  '  :-nrvived  lids  last  interview  is  tin 

or 


tlie 


storh   wnn   p^rufjarly  lortncd  to  cxprefifi  the 


ne  doC6  not  seem  to  have  ex- 

iirftome  importance  is  here 

Vnnessa,  during  her  resi- 

uv\   two  excellent  otfers  of 

^  which  die  rejected  on  account 
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of  the  nmn  to  whom  fhe  was  fo  infntoatedly  at* 
lached — a  manj  we  must  recollect,  who  num- 
bered filty-six  years  at  tiie  lime  of  her  death. 
8otne  resentinefil  maybe  presumed  to  have  not 
unnaturally  mingled  with  the  last  deepatre  of 
poor  Vanesstu  under  which  leeling  it  probably 
was  tbrit  ^he  changed  the  desiinatjonot'her  for- 
tune IrofU  Swdl  to  her  two  execiiiors,  one  of 
whom  Wins  tJie  celebrated  Bishop  Oer'    '  \ 

ilirecled  the  poem  of  Cadenus  Awft  Va; 
her  correspondence  wilh  Bwifl,  to  be  pin-u.-.a  u^ 
only  the  first  paj*t  of  which  hijunction  was  com" 
plied  wilh* 

Aloriified  by  the  death  of  VaneFsa  and  the 
flight  of  StcHa,  or  rather,  perhaps,  by  tlw*  public 
talk  to  wdiich  th»i  two  events  gave  rise,  Swill 
absented  hinj^elffrom  home  for  two  monllts,  du- 
ring whieh  no  one  knew  whtre  he  was.  By  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  Slelhi  wa^  induced  to 
return^  and  resunjc  her  ordinary  mode  cd"  life  ; 
he  haded  her  with  a  poem  full  of  earcustic  allu- 
sion lo  the  fine  etyle  in  wlu'eh  t^he  had  been  hv- 
ing  at  Wood  t'urk,  in  contrast  with  ttiat  lo 
which  phe  hiul  returned — 

"  Smftll  bcerj  a  bcrrinij,  nnd  the  Dt  ao," 

She  must  have  bpcn  more  than  woman  if  she 
could  have  complacently  heard  the  name  of 
V^aiicpsa,  his  snid  that,  about  this  time, a  gen 
lleman,  ignorant  of  her  situation  in  life,  began  to 
gpeak  of  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vaneasu.  then 
just  published,  and  observed,  that  surely  the  he- 
roine ruoet  have  beerj  an  admirable  crctiture  to 
have  insi'ired  the  dean  to  write  so  fniely.  "  That 
tli>es?  not  follow,"  answered  -he  with  hiiterne^s; 
'^it  is  well  known  thfit  the  dean  could  write  fine- 
ly  on  a  broomstick i"  "Ah!'*  says  a  femvile 
writer,  'Miow  must  jealousy,  and  h'lig  habits  of 
irjtiinary  witJi  Swift,  liave  poisoned  the  mind  and 
temper  oi'  this  urdiappy  woman^  before  ehe  could 
hiive  uttered  ihis  cruel  sarcasm  I"' 

The  dubious  ponition  in  which  Stella  was  still 
Ibrced  to  live^  con  tinned  lo  prey  uf  on  her  spini?:, 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  tielorehand  that  a 
woman  fo  a^iluated  could  live  long,  t^he  sunk 
under  her  porrowss,  lour  years  allcr  Vaneesa, 
when  otdy  forty  tour  years  of  age.  An  litTect- 
ing  anecdote  of  one  of  her  last  days  hag  been 
preserved  :  ^'  When  Stella  w^as  in  her  last  weak 
aUxX^  and  one  day  hwA  come  in  a  chnir  (o  the 
deanery^  she  was  witiv  dilUculty  brought  into  the 
parlor.  The  dean  bad  prepared  sonie  mulled 
wine,  and  kept  it  by  the  hre  ^or  her  retreshmeiit. 
After  lajJtiug  it,  she  became  very  faint ;  but  hav- 
ing recovered  a  lilile  by  degrees,  when  her 
breath  (for  she  w^as  asthmatic)  was  nllowed  beci 
she  desired  lo  lie  down.  She  was  cnrried  up 
stairs,  and  laid  on  a  bed  ;  ihe  denn  siltitig  by  her, 
held  her  hand,  and  addressetl  her  in  the  most 
afl'ectionaic  manner.  She  droopnl,  however, 
very  much.  Mrs.  Whitewny  wai*  the  only  third 
per.<on  present*  After  a  short  time,  her  politc- 
nees  mduced  her  to  withdraw  to  the  adjoining 
rorjm,  Imt  it  was  nece!«sary,  on  account  of  air, 
that  the  door  should  not  be  Llosed— it  was  half 
shut  The  rooms  were  close  adjoining.  Mrs. 
Whitcway  bad  too  riiur.h  honor  lo  listen,  but 
could  not  avoid  observing  that  the   dean  and 

•  Mrs.  JiiniPioa-T-Lov0i  of  tho  ?tMl&. 


Mrs.  Johnson  conversed  together  in  a  low  tone ; 
the  latter,  indeed,  was  too  weak  to  raise  her 
voice.  Mrs.  Whiteway  paid  no  attention,  hav- 
ing no  idle  curiosity ;  out  at  leftgth  she  heard 
the  dean  say,  in  an  audible  voice,  *  Well,  my 
dear,  if  you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  owned,'  to  which 
Stella  answered  with  a  sigh, '  It  is  too  late,^ " 

Swill  survived  this  event  eighteen  years,  the 
last  three  of  which  were  spent  in  decided  mania, 
and  the  last  o^all  in  utter  silence.  The  most 
charitable  construction  that  can  be  put  upon  his 
treatment  of  these  two  women,  is  also,  we  think, 
the  only  one  that  will  account  for  all  the  circum- 
stances— namely,  that  his  mind  was  partially 
unsound — at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  depravation 
of  the  affections  and  some  of  the  moral  leciings — 
duringfuliy  the  latter  half  of  hislife.  There  was  at 
all  times  a  marked  eccentricity  in  his  behavior, 
hut  it  increased  much  after  the  period  of  youth. 
In  his  desertion  of  his  original  party  for  not  re- 
warding him  so  highly  as  he  desired,  in  the  sav- 
age revilings  in  which  he  indulged  at  party  op- 
ponents, in  his  furious  pride  and  unmiugable  re- 
sentments, and  in  the  towering  contempt  and 
hatred  for  both  men  and  women  which  ne  was 
so  prone  to  express  in  his  later  writings,  we  see 
strong  traces  of  a  disordered  or  corrupted  na- 
ture. We  thus  may  account  in  some  measure 
for  the  hcartlcssness  of  his  general  conduct  to- 
wards Stella  and  Vanessa.  Another  wonder 
must,  however,  remain— how  two  women  so 
much  his  juniors,  so  elegant,  amiable,  and  ac- 
e^mplished,t  should  have  contracted  each  so  in- 

♦  The  talents  of  Vanespa  are  evinced  in  the  fol- 
lowing  Ode  to  Spring,  in  wUich  she  alludes  to  her 
unhappy  attachment — 

Hail,  blushing  godde?s,  hcauteons  spring  ! 

Who  in  thy  jocund  train  dost  bring 

Loves  and  graces — smiling  hours — 

Daliny  breezes — fragrant  flowers  j 

Como  with  tints  of  roseate  hue, 

Nature's  faded  charms  renew  ! 

Yet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hail? 

To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 

Comes  fraught  with  sweets  ;  no  more  the  rose 

Willi  such  transcendent  beauty  blows, 

As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  scene, 

And  bhnrcd  with  mo  those  joys  serene, 

When,  unperceived,  the  lambent  fire 

Of  fricndsliip  kin<Ued  new  desire  j 

Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue, 

The  truths  which  angels  migh'  have  sung. 

Divine  impressed  their  gentle  sway, 

And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away  : 

My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 

Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend  ; 

Oh !  still  conjoined,  your  incense  lise^ 

And  waft  sweet  odors  to  the  skies  ! 

Those  of  Stella  may  be  traced  in  the  following 
lively  lines,  forming  a  part  of  a  poem  sent  to  Swift 
on  his  birthday,  1721,  and  which  he  declared  bad 
undergone  do  correction  : — 

When  men  began  to  call  me  fair, 

You  interposed  your  timely  care; 

You  early  taught  me  to  despise 

The  ogling  of  a  coxcomb's  eyes  ;  « 

Showed  where  my  judgment  was  mbplaced, 

Refined  my  fancy  and  my  taste, 

Behold  that  beauty  just  decayed, 
Invoking  art  to  nature  •  aid ; 
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fatuated  an  attachment  for  an  object  apparently 
so  unworthy  of  it !  Here  all  is  dark,  or  if  there 
be  a  spark  of  light,  it  is  that  alone  derived  from 
there  oeing  two  cases  of  the  infatuation,  showing 
that  there  really  was  some  fascination  in  Swif^  ' 
which  was  calculated  to  hold  sway  over  women 
of  their  stamp,  notwithstanding  unsuitable  age, 
coldness  of  nature,  harshness  of  manners,  and 
every  other  disadvantage.  If  we  are  to  believe 
this  fascination  to  have  been  of  an  intellectual 
kind,  the  whole  tale  certainly  forms  as  remarka- 
ble a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  spirit  over  all 
material  concerns,  as  is  presented  in  the  range 
of  biographical  history. 


MooRFiELDs. — In  the  course  of  the  excavations 
now  going  on  to  the  south  of  Sun-street,  Bishop*- 
gnte,  a  large  quantity  of  horns  of  bullocks  and  i 


has  been  dug  up,  together  with  other  bones  of  vari- 
ous animals.  In  Peter-street,  part  of  a  peat  bed 
was  discovered,  near  which  was  a  well,  and  in  it  a 
pump  formed  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  A  red  ear- 
then jug  was  in  the  well,  in  perfect  preservation. 
Several  red  earthen  pipes,  said  to  be  of  Roman  con- 
struction, and  some  coiur,  were  scattered  about.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  whole  space  between  Bishop- 
gate-street  and  the  Finsbury  Pavement,  and  north 
of  the  old  Roman  wall,  contains  similar  remains. 
This  space  is  said  to  have  been  a  moor  or  marshy 
ground,  whence  the  name  Moorfielda.  It  was  here 
that  much  of  the  rubbish  from  the  neighborhood 
was  thrown  together  aAer  the  great  fire,  and  ac- 
cordingly broken  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  are  mixed  up 
with  the  earth,  many  of  which  are  blackened  as  if 
by  the  action  of  fire. — Athenaum. 

Forsook  by  her  admiring  train, 

She  spreads  her  tattered  nets  in  vain  ; 

Short  was  her  part  upon  the  stage  ; 

Went  smoothly  on  for  half  a  page  j 

Her  bloom  was  gone,  she  wanted  art, 

As  the  scene  changed,  to  change  her  part  : 

She  whom  no  lover  could  resist, 

Before  the  second  act  was  hissed. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  female  race, 

With  no  endowments  but  a  face  ; 

Before  the  thirtieth  year  of  life, 

A  maid  forlorn  or  hated  wife. 
Stella  to  you,  her  tutor,  owes 

That  she  has  ne'er  resembled  those  ; 

Nor  was  a  burden  to  mankind 

With  half  her  course  of  years  behind. 

You  taught  how  I  might  youth  prolong  ; 

By  knowing  what  was  right  and  wrong  ; 

How  from  my  heart  to  bring  supplies 
iOf  lustre  to  my  fading  eyes  ; 
|How  soon  a  beauteous  mind  repairs 

'J'he  loss  of  changed  or  fallen  hairs  ; 

How  wit  and  virtue  from  within 

iiend  out  a  smoothness  o'er  the  skin  : 

Yonr  lectures  could  my  fancy  fix, 

And  I  can  please  at  thirty-six,  *  * 
Long  be  the  day  that  gave  you  birth, 

Sacred  to  friendship,  wit  and  mirth  ; 

Late  dying  may  you  oast  a  shred 

Of  your  rich  mantle  o*er  my  head ; 

To  bear  with  dignity  my  sorrow, 

Oat  4m§  oifffif— Mf*  dU  to-morrow  I 
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JOHN  ICKOX  AND  THE  MURDER  OF  RIZZIO. 
Prom  the  Westmljitter  lUview. 

^titrU  HUtory  of  Scotland.  W.  Tail: 
Edinburgh* 
Upon  ihe  faith  of  a  new  discovery,  Mr» 
Tyller  has  tried  to  make  it  out  that  John 
Emx  was  cognizant  of  the  conspiracy 
agafnet  Rizzio's  life,  and,  consequently, 
iltat  he  must  have  been  an  associate  in 
guilt  with  the  perpetrators  of  that  barbarous 
act.  This  is  a  grave  charge  to  have  brought 
against  the  great  apostle  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Tytlcr's  dificloiiures,  gathered  from  the 
Slate  Paper  office,  have  elicited  circum- 
itaoces  that  throw  a  darker  shade  over 
•ome  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformers 
in  rbcir  connection  with  the  conspiracies 
and  masdasinations  of  that  fierce  aud  tur- 
bulent  era.  But  that  any  of  these  discov- 
Cfiea  lend  to  implicate  John  Knox  as  pre- 
eognix^nt  of,  or  associated  in,  these  foul 
trantactions,  is  a  point  which  we  think 
will  require  more  evidence  to  establish 
ibtii  our  historian  has  yet  produced.  Dr. 
M*Cfie,  the  biographer  of  Knox,  expressed 
his  belief,  long  ago,  that 

"  There  wa«  no  reason  to  think  he  was  privy 
to  the  cooapiracy  which  proved  fntal  to  Rizzto^ 
thoui;h  it  was  probable  he  had  expreesed  hk 
Mivfaction  at  an  event  which  conlriboted  io  the 
mikty  of  religion  and  the  commonweirilth  ;  ifjiot 
llao  hia  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
•pinaorB.^ 

This  opinion  of  the  case  we  have  no 
doubt  in  aFsuming  to  be  the  correct  one* 
It  i«  but  fair,  however,  to  state  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler*«  presumptive  proofs  to  the  contrary, 
which  are  :  I.  From  Knox^s  principles  that 
Mahilerfl  were  punii!ihnbte  wiih  death,  and 
from  the  language  in  which  he  is  alleged 
Io  bate  spoken  of  tiie  murder,  it  is  proba- 
Ub  be  approved  of  it,  and  might  therefore 
Ittfa  been  admitted  into  the  secret.   2.  Thai 

I  it  KaoJt  fled  precipitately  from  Edinbur;ih 
Mnmediately  after  the  assassination,  his 
tBgbl  rouat  be  held  as  an  evidence  of  hi^ 
gattt.  3.  That  it  is  hardly  credible  Knox 
coald  have  been  kept  out  of  a  plot  formed 

I        h^  the  party  of  wlirch  he  wap  the  leader, 

■  tad  in  which  al)  hia  friends  were  impli- 
I  tmxm6,  ^,  That  the  language  of  the  pray- 
I  era  %nd  sermons  during  the  Fast  immedi- 
I      ateSy  preceding  the  murder  was^ueh  as  to 

■  show  that  the  preachers  were  apprized  of 
I  it — their  exhortations  tending  to  excite 
H  fioleacaand  bloodshed,  nod  inculcating  the 
B     4«iCf  o(  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  perse- 

■  eatora  of  Gocl*a  people. 

■  Vai^UL  No.  11*        li 
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Such  are  the  proofs,  direct  and  pre- 
sumptive, on  which  Mr/Tytler  has  charged 
Knox  with  being  privy  to  ihe  Kizzio  con- 
spiracy. Some  of  them  are  mere  insinua- 
tions entitled  to  no  weight.  It  is  admitted 
that  Knox  thought  idolaters  were  punish- 
able with  death  ;  that  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  this  pnrticularjnurder ;  and 
thai,  immediately  after  it,  lie  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  Edinburgh.  But  all  this 
furnishes  no  direct  evidence  of  his  being 
cognizant  of  the  plot  or  associated  with 
the  plotters*  In  fact,  Rizzio^b  assassination 
was  mninlvj  if  not  entirely,  an  aflair  of  po- 
litical and  private  revenge.  It  was  con* 
cocted  by  persons  with  whom  Knox  was 
not  in  confidence  at  the  time,  and  origin- 
ated from  motives  in  which  ho  was  not 
likely  to  participate.  The  prime  instigator 
of  the  murder  was  Darn  ley  himself,  who 
was  then  leagued  with  the  Popish  faction, 
and  not  likely  to  make  a  confident  of  John 
Knox-  The  motives  that  suggested  it  were 
jealousy  lliat  Rizzio  had  critninally  sup- 
planted him  in  the  queen's  afTeciion — and 
wo^inded  pride  that  he  should  have  been 
vested  with  powers  and  prerogatives  equal 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  king  himself*  The 
nobles  to  whom  the  plot  was  5rst  communi- 
cated entered  into  it  entirely  on  political 
grounds  J  and  though  some  of  them  were 
induced  to  join  in  the  belief  that  Rizzio's 
death  would  tend  to  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  this  was  a  subsequent 
t^tipulation  exacted  by  Morton  and  his  as- 
sociates as  part  of  the  price  for  which  they 
were  willing  to  lend  their  aid  in  accom- 
plishing the  primary  object  which  ihe  king 
had  so  deeply  at  heart. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  presumptive  evidence  to  implicate 
this  Reformer  as  an  associate  in  the  con- 
spiracy. But  there  is  one  direct  proof  to 
which  Mr*  Tyiler  has  attached  much  im- 
portance :  we  mean  the  list  contained  in  a 
certain  letter,  which  professes  to  give  "the 
names  of  such  as  were  consenting  to  the 
death  of  David  ;"  amongst  which  appear 
those  of  John  Knox  and  John  Craig,  preach- 
ers; both  being  at  that  lime  ministers  in 
Edinburgh.  Could  this  list  be  proved  au- 
thentic it  would  settle  the  matter  j  but,  un- 
luckily for  Mr..  Ty  tier's  hypothesis,  it  is  at- 
tended with  such  suspicious  circumstances 
as  to  destroy  its  credibility.  1.  The  letter 
is  written  in  Randolph's  hand,  but  the  list 
is  not,  being  pinned  to  it  as  a  separate  doc- 
ument, and  said  to  be  written  by  a  clerk 
who  was  at  thai  time  employed  in  this  con- 
fidential correspondence  by  Bedford.  2,  II 
does  not  appear  whether  the  list  vh^%  ^W- 
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ned  to  the  letter  originally  or  afterwards, 
nor  18  there  any  proof  when  or  by  whom  it 
was  attached.  3.  While  Bandolph's  second 
letter,  written  the  same  day,  gives  a  list  of 
thirty-one  conspirators  in  which  the  name 
of  Knox  does  not  appear,  and  wh  ch  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  "  names  of  such  as  now  be 
gone  abroad^'* — the  pinned  document  is  en- 
dorsed in  the  hand  of  Cecil's  cJerk,  *^  names 
of  such  as  were  consentiug  to  the  death  of 
Davidj^^  a  discrepancy  which  is  rather  re- 
markable, and  throws  doubts  on  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  whole  document.  4.  A 
note  appended  to  the  pinned  list  says  of 
the  persons  named,  that  **  their  houses  are 
taken  and  spoiled,"  a  fact  which  cannot 
apply  to  Knox,  as  we  6nd  it  nowhere  stated 
that  his  house  was  taken  and  spoiled. 
Within  ten  days  after  the  murder,  violence 
was  done  by  the  military  to  many  houses 
in  Edinburgh,  and  all  *^  who  had  absented 
themselves"  were  denounced  rebels,  and 
had  their  effects  confiscated.  If  Knox  had 
been  among  the  number,  his  name  was 
8u£Bciently  notorious  to  have  caused  the 
fact  to  become  publicly  known  ;  and  his 
enemies,  the  Papists,  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  receive  so  authentic  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  report  which  they  were  propa- 
gating that  the  deed  was  coiitmitted  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  queen  was  in- 
duced to  grant  a  pardon  to  those  who  had 
been  banished  for  the  murder,  this  act  of 
grace  included  Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay, 
and  seventy-six  other  persons.  Had  Knox 
been  among  those  to  whom  the  royal  mercy 
was  extended,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  Protestant  party  would  have  hailed  the 
circumstance  us  a  complete  and  triumphant 
exoneration  of  their  great  champion.  This 
silence  of  friends  and  foes  may  bo  taken 
as  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  Reformer's 
innocence. 

With  regard  to  Knox^s  flight  from  Edin- 
burgh, that  can  be  shown  to  have  arisen 
from  causes  totally  unconnected  with  the 
murder  of  Rizzio ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to 
state  one  fact.  If  Knox  was  implicated,  so 
was  Craig,  for  both  their  names  are  on  the 
pinned  list,  yet  the  latter  did  not  flee,  but 
remained  in  the  metropolis;  and  so  far 
from  betrayinir  guilt  or  fear,  he  boldly  con- 
demned the  Romish  idolatry  from  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  when  ordered  to  proclaim  the 
bands  between  Mary  and  Bothwell,  her 
husband's  murderer,  he  denounced  the  mar- 
riage as  a  union  '^odious  and  slanderous 
to  the  world — a  union  against  all  reason 
and  good  conscience."  1  bis  certainly  was 
not  ^e  conduct  of  a  man  whose  conscience 
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told  him  he  had  participated  in  an  act  which 
exposed  him  to  the  peculiar  vengeance  of 
the  queen. 

On  the  whole,  from  all  these  circum- 
stances— from  the  suspicious  character  of 
the  pinned  list — from  the  total  silence  of 
all  other  contemporary  documents  yet 
brought  to  liffht — from  the  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  Knox's  retirement  from  Edin- 
burgh— and  from  the  unblemished  reputa- 
tion which  he  continued  to  maintain  touch- 
ing that  event,  even  among  his  enemies,  it 
may  fairly  be  concluded  that  some  stronger 
proofs  arc  required  to  convince  the  world 
of  Knox's  implication  in  Rizzio's  murder, 
than  this  anonymous  fragment  of  stray  pa- 
per, which,  however,  forms  the  basis  of  the 
whole  structure  of  Mr.  Tytler*s  charge. 
Except  this  pinned  document,  there  is  not 
another  particle  of  direct  evidence  within 
the  whole  compass  of  Scottish  history,  or 
in  the  State  Paper  office,  or  in  any  other 
repositories  hitherto  discovered.  All  other 
proofs  consist  of  mere  assumptions,  and  in- 
ferences drawn  from  the  Reformer's  ac- 
tions, or  from  obscure  and  figurative  ex- 
pressions in  his  writings.  Having  settled 
this  controversy,  we  trust  to  the  reader's 
conviction,  we  shall  now  give  Mr.  Tytler's 
narrative  of  Rizzio's  assassination — afright- 
ful  picture  of  the  times : 

<<  Elizabeth  knew  all  that  was  about  to  occur: 
the  life  of  Rizzio,'  the  liberty — perhaps,  too,  the 
life—of  Mary  was  in  her  hands;  Moray  was  at 
her  court ;  the  conspirators  were  at  her  devo- 
tion ;  they  had  given  the  fullest  information  to 
Randolph,  that  he  might  consult  the  queen: 
she  might  have  imprisoned  Morav,  discomfited 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  saved  the  life  of  the 
miserable  victim  who  was  marked  for  6luughter» 
and  preserved  Mary,  to  whom  she  prolessed  u 
warm  attachment,  from  captivity.  All  tliia  might 
have  been  done, — perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that,  even  in  these  dark  times,  it  would 
have  been  done« — by  a  monarch  acutely  alive 
to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  But  Eliza- 
beth adopted  a  very  different  course :  she  not 
only  allowed  Moray  to  leave  her  realm,  she  dis- 
missed him  with  marks  of  the  highest  confidence 
and  distinction;  and  tliis  barori,  when  ready  (o 
set  out  for  Scotland  (o  take  his  nart  in  those 
dark  transactions  which  soon  after  followed, 
sent  his  secretary  Wood  to  acquaint  Cecil  with 
the  most  secret  intentions  of  the  conspirators. 

*' While  these  terrible  designs  were  in  pre- 
paration against  her,  some  hints  of  approaching 
danger  wore  conveyed  to  the  Scottish  queen; 
but  she  imprudently  disregarded  tliem.  Kizzio, 
too,  received  a  mysterious  caution  from  Damiot. 
an  aslrolo^r,  whom  he  used  to  consult,  and 
who  l*ade  him  beware  of  the  bastard,  evidently 
alluding  to  George  Douglas,  the  natural  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus^  and  one  of  the  chief  eon- 
spiraAora ;  but  he  imagined  that  he  poinied  at 
Morayi  then  in  baniahoient,  and  deriaed  his  ap- 
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preb^nsioQs.  Mcnntime  every  Ihin^  ivas  in 
reatiiness;  a  Inrge  conrourse  of  the  jriemls  of 
Tlic  Kelonncil  Church  aseenibied  nl  Edinburgh 
'  the*  week  of  thsjing  und  humiliation;  dirt^c- 
ns  for  pfiiycr  and  nfrmons  had  been  previ- 
•K  ifruvH  up  by  Knox  utid  ihe  rainisleri^T  and 
Hr  chosen  were  such  as  seemed  caJ- 

eij  [►repare  the  public  mind  for  resist- 

nn  '  e,  and  btooiUhed-     They  were  se- 

fcc  >  the  Old  Testntnent  alone,  and  in- 

dn^M^  4Ui)onff  other  examples,  the  Gaying*  of 
Qt^  and  Zteb,  the  cutung  oil'  ihe  Bcnjamiles. 
fii*l  of  Efttfier,  the  hanging  of  Hainan,  in- 
Liiing  the  duly  of  inflicting  swift  nnd  sum* 
;ince  on  all  who  persecuted  the  peo- 
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ni  nit-  :ird  of  March  the  fayt  commenced  in 
the  rjipital,  nnd  on  the  1th  pnrliarnent  Ufspm 
opened  by  the  queen  in  peri^on*  nnd 
vm  Ariiclea  hnviii^  been  choj^cru 
uf  treason   and   turieiture   agaio;^! 
IT  llic  b:<n»»hcd  lords  was  prepared. 

I  I  a  Thurgday  ;  and  on  Tuoetfny,  in 

hiliowing  week,  the  act  was  to  be  p^Tgscd  j 
it  w«ff  fearfully  arrested  in  its  pro^rreps. 
On  8alurd;\y  eveninj?,  about  seven  o'clock, 
when  it  WHi*!  diirk,  tlie  ICarla  of  Morton  imd  Liiitl- 

«f,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  bearing 
nrheji  and  v%*eapoMtJ,  occupied  the  court  rjf  the 
^kcc  of  Hofyrwtd,  pejzed  the  galea  without 
rfRctftTiee.  nnd  closed  them  against  tiH  but  their 
^^._  r  .  1 ,  ^j  ^jj,,,  moment  Mary  was  at  Fup- 
T^'  1i  clofrei  or  CE^binet,  whicli  entered 

fro*..  ..1  1  -^edchaniben  She  was  atiended  by 
the  Counters  tif  Argyle»  the  Commendntor  of 
Hokf*iM  i  n,  Mfiin,  master  of  the  household^ 
A.  iiptaia  ol"  the  guard,  and  her 

«  ».      The  hedchnmber  commn- 

nkaitrd  by  »  secret  turnpike-glair  with  the  king'p 
•pieiTfM'm  hclow»  to  which  the  conspiratorfi  had 
keen  admitted  ;  and  Darnlevt  nec4?nding  this 
ilMir.  dircw  up  the  arras  which  conceated  iie 
«pseitig^in  ihe  wall.enteied  tiie  little  aparfmfnt 
ivllvrv  Bdary  sat,  and,  casting  hia  arms  fondly 
loond  lit»r  waist,  seated  himself  beside  her  at 
tftbli*-.  A  mmute  hod  scarcely  papsed  when 
Itiythi^en*  elad  m  coinplele  armor,  abruptly 
liroke  in.  This  njan  had  just  risen  from  a  pick- 
led, hia  fenturea  were  sunk  and  pale  from  <1is- 
htfl  voice  hollow,  and  his  whole  appearance 
ijirArA  Hid  t*-rnble.  Mary,  who  wae  now 
m*  »o  witJichdd,  started  up  in  ter- 

J  him  to  be  gone;  bui.  ere  the 
were  uttered,  torches  gleamed  in  the 
fofim,  n  confus^'d  noipe  of  voiccB  and 
wHF  heard,  nnd  the  next  moment 
CSou^fe  Dnoglaft,  Car  of  Paudonsidej  and  otlier 
te«ivpir«il«>ni,  rushcil  into  the  clot*eL  Ruthven 
mm  drew  his  dagger,  and  catling  out  ihai  their 
!kj»  Lib   Ri^tzio,   made  an  etlbrt  to 

•  tliis  miperable  victim,  spring- 

e  t  -  r   rluog  hy  her  gown^  and 

in  ire  cHlletl  out,  'Giustixia, 

fl«,„.,,,.-      ^ ,  I  vie;  Madame,  unuve  ma 

tiff  All  was  now  upronr  nnd  confusion;  and 
IIWMisffi  M;irv  »':irnestly  iujplorcd  ibcm  to  have 
mnrj,  e  deaf  to  her  enireaties:  the 

Iftbtei  H   were    thrown  down,    Rizzio 

w  i    by   l)i»vj'>l:i»   over    the    queen's 

ih  jf  ol  Fuudontfide,  one  of  the  most 
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ferocious  of  ibe  conspiratora,  held  a  pistol  to  her 
breasf.  and,  whilst  she  shrieked  with  terror,  their 
bleciiing  victim  was  tifrn  from  her  knees,  and 
dragged,  amidst  Miouts  and  execraliotis,  through 
the  queen^s  bedroom  to  liie  entrance  of  the  pre- 
sence chamber  Here  Morton  and  his  men 
rushed  upon  him,  and  buried  their  daggers  in 
his  body.  So  eager  and  reckless  were  Uiey  in 
their  ferocjiVf  that,  in  the  struggle  to  gel  at 
him,  they  wounded  one  another;  nor  did  ihey 
thitxk  the  work  complete  lill  tije  body  was 
mangled  by  (ifty^six  wounds,  and  left  in  a  jkhdI 
uibluiHl,  With  the  kiiig'*  dagiier  sticking  in  it, 
to  shfnv,  as  was  ufterwards  ttllcgcd,  that  he  had 
sanctioned  the  murder. 

*'Nollung  can  more  strongly  fhow  the  fera= 
cinuN  manners  of  tlje  times  than  an  incident 
which  now  occurred.  Huttiven,  fnint  from  sick- 
nc  ss,  and  reeking  from  the  scene  of  blood,  slag- 
aered  itito  the  queen^a  cabinet,  where  Mary  fttiM 
slooil  diHtmcted  and  in  terror  of  lier  lite.  Here 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  seat,  called  for  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  being  reproactied  for  the  cruelty  of 
his  conduct,  not  only  vindicated  himself  and  his 
iis-?ocialr8,  hut  plunged  a  new  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  tlie  unhappy  queen,  by  declaring  that 
her  hut^band  hnd  adviesed  the  whole.  She  was 
then  ignorant  of  the  completion  of  the  murder, 
but  siHidtnfy  one  of  her  ladies  rusljed  into  the 
room  and  cried  out  (hat  their  victim  was  elain. 
'  And  is  it  Po  V  said  Mar)^ ;  *  then  farewell  tears, 
we  must  now  think  of  rcve]^ge.' 

'^  Having  finished  the  fir^t  act  of  this  tragedy, 
the  conspirators  proceeded  to  follow  out  their 
preconcerted  measures.  The  queen  was  kept  a 
prisoner  in  her  apartment,  and  strictly  gimrded. 
The  king,  assuming  the  sole  power,  addressed 
his  royal  letters,  dissolving  the  parliament,  and 
commanding  the  Estates  to  leave  tlie  capital 
within  three  hours  on  pain  of  treason  ;  ord era 
were  despatched  to  the  magistrates,  enjoining 
them  with  their  city  Ibrce  to  keep  a  vigilant 
watch,  and  ^utfer  none  but  Protestants  lo  leaviv 
their  houses;  and  to  Morton,  the  chancellor, 
with  his  armed  retainers,  was  intrusted  Ihe 
guarding  the  gates  of  the  pabce,  with  strict  in 
junction  that  none  should  escape  from  it." 

The  Rizzto  tragedy  v^as  followed  soon 
after  by  the  murder  ofDarnley,  the  captivity 
of  Mary  in  Locbleven  Castle,  the  abdica* 
lion  of  the  crown  in  favor  of  the  infant 
prince,  and  till  the  subsequent  iiilriguesand 
turmoils  of  four  Regencies,  It  is  painful 
10  dwell  on  the  atrocities  of  these  times. 
That  age  has  been  distinguished  as  the  era 
of  the  great  Reformation  in  religion  j  but 
nnqucsliopflbly  it  was  an  era  eminent  for 
its  unprincipled  statesmen,  its  dishonest 
policy,  its  disregard  of  cbarQcter,  its  dia- 
nriisting  tyranny,  and  its  savoge inhumanity. 
FrotTi  tbe  death  of  James  V.,  in  1542,  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  civil  war,  in  1572,  the 
history  of  Scotland  is  a  war  of  parties,  a 
struggle  between  factions  j  and  there  it 
scarcely  a  single  event  in  it  of  any  import- 
ance that  has   not  been  controvotted^  ^i 
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dwtorted,  to  suit  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
antagonists  or  the  defenders  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  In  these  intrigues  Mr.  Tytler 
has  jihown  Elizabeth  to  have  been  an  active 
agent,  cunning  and  unscrupulous;  and  he 
has  drawn  her  character  in  colors  some- 
what darker  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
have  ventured  to  do.  We  do  not  intend, 
however,  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
these  transactions,  which  are  generally 
known,  and  to  expatiate  upon  them  here 
would  only  be  a  needless  reiteration,  with- 
out pleasure  and  without  profit.  In  what 
has  been  written  we  have  had  chiefly  in 
Ticw  to  bring  under  public  notice  such  por- 
tions of  Mr.  Tytler's  "History"  as  have  de- 
rived authenticity  or  elucidation  from  his 
discoveries  in  searching  out  materials. 
We  might  have  adduced  more  examples 
from  his  latter  volumes  of  his  success  in 
removing  doubts  and  adding  fresh  illustra- 
tions ; — for  instance,  the  plot  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen  for  having  Mary  put  to  death  in 
Scotland  ; — but  the  details  would  require 
more  space  than  their  interest  would  war- 
rant, and  than  we  can  aflbrd  to  bestow.  As 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  retrospect  of  these 
calamitous  times,  we  shall  give  Mr.  Tytler's 
very  graphic  description  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Mary. 

'^The  privy  council,  meanwhile,  had  deter- 
iDined  to  tuke  tlie  responsibility  of  sending  off 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  upon  tliemsclves; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  intrusted  it  to  Beal,  the 
clerk  of  the  cuuncil ;  who,  on  the  evening  of  Sa- 
turday, the  4th  of  February,  arrived  with  it  at 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kent ;  and  next  day,  be- 
ing Sunday,  proceeded  to  Fotheringoy  and 
communicated  it  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir 
Drew  Drury.  Intelligence  was  then  sent  lo  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Grand  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land, who  lived  at  no  great  distance  from  Foih- 
eringny;  and,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  7th 
of  February,  this  nobleman  and  ihc  Earl  of  Kent 
came  to  the  castle  with  several  persons  who 
were  to  give  directions,  or  to  be  employed  in  the 
approaching  tragedy.  For  some  days  before 
this,  Mary^s  servants  had  suspected  the  worst ; 
but  tlie  preparations  which  now  took  place,  and 
the  arrival  of  so  many  strangers,  threw  them 
into  despair.  On  Tuesday,  alter  dinner,  at  two 
o'clock,  the  two  earls  demanded  an  audience  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  who  sent  word  that  she  was 
indisposed  and  in  bed ;  but  if  the  matter  were 
of  consequence,  she  would  rise  and  receive 
them.  On  their  reply  that  it  could  brook  no  de- 
lay, tlicy  were  admitted  af\er  a  short  interval ; 
and  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  coming  into  the 
apartment  with  Paulet,  Drury,  and  Seal,  found 
her  seated  at  the  bottom  of  her  bed,  her  usual 
place,  with  her  small  work-table  before  her. 
Near  her  stood  her  phyueian,  Bnrgoin,  and  her 
women.  When  the  earis  uncovered,  she  re- 
eeived  them  with  her  araal  tranquil  grace ;  and 
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Shrewsbury,  in  few  words,  informed  her  that  his 
royal  niistresR,  Elizabeth,  being  overcome  by  the 
importunity  of  her  subjects,  had  given  orders  (or 
her  execution;  for  which  she  would  now  be 
pleased  to  hear  iJie  warrant  Beal  then  read 
the  commission,  to  which  she  iintened  unmoved 
and  witiiout  interrupting  him.  On  its  conclu- 
sion, she  bowed  her  head,  and,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  thanked  her  gracious  God  that  this 
welcome  news  had,  at  last,  come;  declaring 
how  happy  she  should  be  to  leave  a  world  where 
she  was  of  no  use,  and  had  suffered  such  con- 
tinued affliction.  She  assured  the  lords  that  she 
regarded  it  as  a  signal  happiness  tliai  God  had 
sent  her  death  at  this  moment,  niler  so  many 
evils  and  sorrows  endured  for  his  Holy  Catholic 
Church:  ^That  Church,'  she  continued,  with 
great  fervor  of  expression,  *  for  which  I  have 
been  ready,  as  1  have  of\en  testified,  to  lay  down 
my  life,  and  to  shed  my  blood  drop  by  drop. 
Alas,'  she  continued,  *I  did  not  thmk  myself 
worthy  of  so  happy  a  death  as  this ;  but  I  ac- 
knowledge it  as  a  sign  of  Uie  love  of  God,  and 
humbly  receive  it  as  an  earnest  of  my  reception 
into  the  number  of  his  servants.  Long  have  I 
doubted  and  speculated  for  these  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years,  from  day  to  day,  upon  all  that 
was  about  to  happen  to  me.  Ohen  have  I 
thought  on  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
have  acted  to  imprison  princes ;  and,  after  my 
frequent  escapes  from  such  snares  as  have  been 
laid  lor  me,  I  have  scarce  ventured  to  hope  for 
such  a  blessed  end  as  this.'  She  then  spoke  of 
her  high  rank,  which  had  so  little  defended  her 
from  cruelt]^  and  injustice ;  bom  a  queen,  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  the  near  relative  of  the 
Clueen  of  England,  the  grand-daughtsr  of  Henry 
VII.,  once  Q^ueen  of  France,  and  still  dueen- 
dowager  of  that  kingdom ;  and  yet  what  had  all 
this  availed  her?  She  had  loved  England; 
she  had  desired  its  prosperity,  as  the  next  heir 
to  that  crown ;  and,  as  far  as  was  permitted  to 
a  good  Catholic  had  labored  for  its  welfare. 
She  had  earnestly  longe<l  for  the  love  and  friend- 
ship of  her  good  sister,  the  queen ;  had  oOen  in- 
formed her  of  coming  dangers;  had  cherished, 
as  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart,  that  for  once 
she  jshould  meet  her  in  person,  and  speak  with 
her  in  confidence ;  being  well  assured  ihat,  had 
this  ever  happened,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  all  jealousies  and  dissensions.  But  alt 
hud  been  refused  her;  her  enemies,  who  still 
lived  and  acted  for  their  own  interests,  had  kept 
them  asunder.  She  had  been  treated  with  ig- 
nominy and  injustice ;  imprisoned  contrary  to  all 
faith  and  treaties;  kept  a  captive  for  nineteen 
years ;  '  and,  at  lapt,'  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  New  Testament  which  was  on  her  ta- 
ble, ^condemned  by  a  tribunal  which  had  no 
power  over  me,  for  a  crime  of  which  I  here  so- 
lemnly declare  I  am  innocent.  I  have  neither 
inventeiL  nor  consented  to,  nor  pursued  any  con- 
sjpiracv  for  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  England.' 
The  Earl  of  Kent  here  hastily  interrupted  her, 
declaring  that  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
on  which  she  had  sworn  was  false,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  version,  which  invalidated  her 
oath.  <  It  is  the  translation  in  which  I  believe,' 
answered  Mairy,  '  as  the  version  of  our  Hdr 
ChurolL    Doaa  your  lordship  think  my  oatn 
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it<t  be  bcttrr  if  t  swora  on  your  translation, 

reaied  lobe  allowed  iheeerviccs 
ft         ,  I  r\lm«»ner.  who  was  in  the  cfis- 

llf^  but  httti  noi  bern  permitted  lo  sec  her  since 
hrr  rrTTjnviil  from  Chanley.  He  would  a^peiBt 
h  It  »n  her  preparations  for  death,  and 

kiu  thnl  Bpiftturtl  consolationj  which  it 

would  hr  i^iniul  to  fccrive  from  any  one  of  a  dif- 
ficr^nt  Hiitli.  To  the  dissrrare  of  tmt  noblemen, 
T?  I  vv;i8  rcfoBod  :  nor  was  this  lo  be  m- 

f  any  cruelty  u\  Eliziiheth^  who  had 

t'  "  -;  upon  lUp  subji*rt;  but  to 

t;  of  the  Earl  ol  Kent,  who, 

i:.  I  if^cniirsc,  aiiempted  to  con* 

iinfons  ;  offerings  ht-r^  In  the 

j>i„,     ......   i     .    r,  the  Fcrv'ices  of  the  Pro- 

fentant  Dean  of  Pclfrborough,  Dr.  Fletcher, 
whom  they  had  brought  with  them.  Mary  ex- 
|HTpsed  hf  r  astonishmenl  at  thifl  hist  unexpected 
•trokc  of  cruclry  j  but  bort;  it  meekly,  as  she  had 
ilone  nl!  Mir  riBt,  although  phc  peremptorily  de- 
diocd  all  n*k?iftancc  from  ihe  dean.  She  then 
nuiuired  whnt  lime  she  ehonld  die ;  nnd  the  carls 
hiTinsf  anfiwcr*»d  *  To  morrow,  at  ei^rht  \n  thf_* 
taomin?/  made  their  oheigancei  and  left  the 
mom-  On  llicir  deparinre  she  cnlled  her  wo- 
rn '  t*adc  them  hneten  flupper.  that  the 
i;  tiioe  to  arrange  her  afTairs.  Ko- 
(!  he  more  natural,  or  raUier  playful, 
I  Tjanficr  at  thiu  mometiL  *Comc, 
(  she^  *  Jane  Kennedy,  cease  weeping, 
J  . ,  Did  !  not  warn  you,  my  chilli ren, 
t):.  -iid  come  to  this?  and  now,  blessed  be 
God  t  it  has  come  ;  and  fear  and  sorrow  are  at 
10  end.  Weep  not»  then,  nor  lament,  but  rejoice 
rather  that  you  eee  your  poor  miBtress  so  near 
Ihf  rnd  of  all  her  IroubleK,  Dry  your  eyes,  then, 
{  us  pray  together.' 

'  r  men  ePrvHots,  who  were  in  tears,  then 
Idl  Uie  room,  and  Mary  pap^ed  some  time  in  de- 
irolron  With  her  ladiee,  Al\er  which  ehe  occu- 
p,  '  V  tr  in  counting  the  rroney  which  «iill 
J.  I  hc.r  cabinet;  dividing  it  into  sepa- 

'   -^i  Bhe  intended  for  tier  servanti?; 
.V  /  each  eum   into  a  little  purine 

V,, ,   i-ip<*r,  on  which  she  wrote,  witli 

her  M  .M  ii  ind,  ihc  name  of  the  person  fSjr  whom 
It  wj_-  ilvitincd.  Supper  was  next  brought  in, 
<if  which  she  part/>0K  fiparin^ly^  as  wa«  ypual 
with  hrr  ;  convrreinij  Ironi  Imie  lo  lime  with 
B  liyHiclvn,  who  served  her;  ond 

ill  M^  into  a  reverie,  during  whkdi 

il  w  ,  M  ,  u  iT]ntd  thai  a  eweci  smile,  a?  if  she  had 
W  -1  <  *  (!''  trood  new.«i,  would  pa«a  over  her  lea- 
torr«,  hirhtmg  them  up  with  an  expression  of 
islmafeil  i»y,  vvhicU,  much  chanLied  as  she  wns 
%,.  I'nd  ill  health,  recalled  to  her  poor 

^  r  day**  of  beauty.     It  was  with  one 

^  tr.' J*  I  »ok«  th:t'  ♦■•  —  -J  to  her  pliyi^icjan.  f^he 
«id,  *  H'd  you  r  r^oiti^  what  that  Eart 

of  Kent  »aid  in  1 1 .v'ith  me;  that  my  iil>. 

wouU  h-^re  been  die  dcvth,  as  my  death  would 
^  the  hfe  of  that  rrligion?  Oh^  how  glad  am 
1m  that  •perch  !  Hr*re  comes  tfic  truth  at  last, 
ind  1  TMv  voii  remark  it  They  fold  me  I  wa« 
I-  i  had  ploittd  against  the  queen; 

tj  -4   this  Kent,    whom   they  Bcnt 

),i  and  what  Mays  he?    I  am 

u  '•' 


*^Af^er  supper  she  called  for  her  ladlca^  and 
asking  for  a  cup  of  wine,  drank  to  ihem  alt,  beg- 
tring  them  to  pledge  her ;  which  they  did  on 
their  knees,  niinjErling  their  tears  in  the  cup,  and 
asking  her  lbri»^jveness  if  they  had  ever  offended 
her.  This  she  readily  gave  them,  bidding  them 
farewell  with  much  tenderness^  entreating  in  her 
turn  their  pardon^  and  Folemnly  enjoining  them 
to  continue  firm  in  their  religion,  and  torget  all 
their  little  jealousies,  living  in  peace  and  bve 
with  each  other.  It  would  be  easier  to  do  bo 
now^  she  added »  since  Nau,  who  had  been  so 
busy  in  creating  dissensions,  was  no  longer  with 
them.  This  was  the  only  subject  on  which  she 
felt  and  expregded  hert?clf  with  something  like 
keenness;  repeafinsr  more  than  otice,  that  he 
was  the  cau*^e  of  her  death,  by  I  adding  that  ^he 
forgave  hin»-  t^he  next  examined  her  wardrobe, 
and  selected  various  dresses  aa  preseniK  to  her 
servant**,  delivering  them  at  t>ie  moment,  with 
mme  kind  expression  lo  eactu  She  then  wrote 
to  her  almoner,  lamenting  that  the  cruelty  of  her 
enemies  had  refused  her  the  coneolaiion  of  his 
presence  with  her  in  her  la^t  moments,  imploring 
Iiim  to  watch  and  pray  with  her  that  night,  and 
to  pend  her  hie  nbsolulion.  Albr  this  she  madl 
her  will ;  aad  lasdy,  wrote  to  the  Kingof  Franci. 
By  this  time  it  was  I  wo  in  ihe  morning,  and  find- 
ing herself  fa ti<i vied,  she  lay  down,  having  first 
washed  her  feet,  whibL  her  women  watched  and 
re.ifl  at  her  be<lside.  They  observed  that, 
though  quite  still  and  tranquil,  she  was  not 
asleep,  her  lips  moving,  as  if  engaged  in  secret 
prayer.  It  was  her  custom  to  have  her  women 
read  to  her  al  night  a  portion  of  the  'Lives  of 
the  Saints/  a  book  she  loved  much ;  and  this 
laKt  night  she  would  not  omit  it,  but  made  Jano 
Kennedy  choose  a  nortion,  for  their  usual  devo- 
Tions.  She  selected  the  life  entitled  the  *  Good 
ThiefJ'  which  treats  of  that  beautiful  and  affeot- 
ing  example  of  dying  faith  and  divine  compaa- 
sion,  *  Alas  V  said  Mary,  *  he  was  indeed  a  very 
ffreai  sinner,  but  not  so  tjreat  aF  I  am.  May  my 
Saviour,  in  memory  of  Hia  Pas.sion,  have  mercy 
on  me,  as  He  had  on  him,  at  tlie  hour  of  death.* 
At  this  inoinent  she  recollected  tliat  she  would 
require  a  handkerchiKf  to  bind  her  eyes  at  her 
execution  j  and  bidding  them  bring  her  several, 
^he  selected  one  of  the  finest,  which  was  em- 
broidered with  gold,  laying  it  carefully  as^ide. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  rose,  observing  that 
now  she  had  hut  two  hours  lo  live  ;  and  having 
finished  herloilct  she  came  into  her  oratory,  and 
kneeling  wMlh  her  women  before  the  altar,  where 
I  hey  usually  fiaiil  mass,  eoniinued  long  in  prayer. 
Her  physician  then,  afraid  of  her  beirig  exhaust- 
ed»  begged  her  lo  tike  a  little  bread  and  wine ; 
which  she  did  cheerfully,  thanking  him,  at  the 
same  lime,  fir  giving  her  her  tast  meaL 

*'  A  knock  was  now  heard  at  the  iJoor,  and  a 
meBs?enger  came  to  say  that  the  lordf*  waited  fbr 
her.  She  beggecl  to  fie  allowed  a  short  umo  l^u 
conclurle  her  devotions.  Soon  at^er,  a  second 
^romToons  arrivintr,  the  door  was  onenrd,  and  the 
rtheritr alone,  with  hi«  while  wand,  walked  into 
the  room,  proceeded  to  the  altar,  where  the 
queen  still  knelt,  and  inlbrmed  her  that  all  was 
ready.  She  then  rose,  saying  simply,  'Lt^t  u« 
^.'o;'  and  Burgoin,  her  physician,  who  aBsisted 
her  to  rise  from  her  knees,  tifiWia^  \\vit  ^v  >iMa 
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moment  whether  she  would  not  wish  to  take 
with  her  the  little  cross 4Uid  ivory  crucifix  which 
lay  on  the  altar,  she  paid,  •  Oh  yes,  yes ;  it  was 
my  intention  to  httve  clone  so:  many,  many 
thanks  for  puttiniT  me  in  mind!'  She  then  re- 
ceived it,  kissed  it,  an<l  Jt'sirod  Annihal,  one  of 
her  suitc^  to  carry  it  hclbre  her.  The  sheriff, 
walking  first,  now  conducted  her  to  the  door  oi 
the  apartment ;  on  reaching  wliich,  her  servants, 
who  nad  followed  her  thus  far,  were  informed 
that  they  must  now  turn  hack,  as  a  command 
had  been  given  that  tliey  should  not  accompany 
Uieir  mistress  to  the  scatfold.  This  stern  and 
unnecessary  order  was  received  by  them  with 
loud  remonstrances  and  tears ;  but  Mary  only 
observed,  that  it  was  hard  not  to  suffer  her  poor 
servants  to  be  present  at  her  death.  She  then 
took  the  crucifix  in  her  hand,  and  bade  them  af- 
fectionately adieu ;  whilst  they  clung  in  tears  to 
her  robe,  kissed  her  hand,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty torn  from  her,  and  locked  up  in  the  apart- 
ment. The  queen,  after  this,  proceeded  alone 
down  the  great  suiircase,  at  the  foot  of  which 
she  was  received  by  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Kent,  who  were  struck  with  the  perfect 
tranquility  and  unaiTected  grace  with  which  phe 
net  them.  She  was  dres.^ed  in  black  satin,  ma- 
tronly, but  richly ;  and  with  more  studied  care 
than  she  wa^  commonly  accustomed  to  bestow. 
She  wore  a  long  veil  of  white  crape,  and  her 
usual  high  Italian  ruff;  an  Agnus  Dei  was  sus- 
pended bv  a  pomander  chain  round  her  neck, 
and  her  hesftls  of  gold  hung  at  her  girdle.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  she  found  Sir  Andrew 
Melvil,  her  old  affectionate  servant,  and  master 
of  her  household,  wailing  to  Uke  his  last  fare- 
well. On  seeing  her,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet,  and  bitterly  lamented  it  should 
have  fallen  on  him  to  carry  to  Scotland  the 
heart-rending  news  of  his  dear  mistress's  death. 
•  Weep  not,  my  good  Melvil,'  said  she,  *but  ra- 
ther rt^joice  that  an  end  has  at  last  come  to  the 
sorrows  of  Mary  Stuart.  And  carry  this  news 
with  thee,  that  l  die  firm  in  my  reliurion,  true  to 
Scotland,  true  to  France.  May  God,  who  can 
alone  judge  the  thouurhts  and  actions  of  men, 
forgive  those  who  have  thirsted  for  my  blood  ! 
He  knows  my  heart;  ho  knows  my  desire  hath 
ever  been,  that  Scodand  and  England  should  be 
united.  Remember  me  to  my  son,'  she  added  ; 
*tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  that  may  preju- 
dice his  kinirdom  of  Scotland.  And  now,  good 
Melvil,  my  most  faiihfid  servant,  once  more  I 
bid  thee  farewell.'  She  then  earnesilv  entreated 
that  her  women  miijlit  still  he  iMTmltled  to  be 
with  her  at  her  death;  hut  the  Karl  of  Kent  pe- 
remptorily refused,  alleging  that  they  would 
only  disturb  every  thing  by  their  lamentations, 
and  be  guilty  of  something  scandalous  and  su- 
perstitious ;  probably  dipping  their  handker- 
chiefs in  her  blood.  'Alas,  poor  souls!'  said 
Mary,  '  I  will  give  my  word  and  promise  they 
will  do  none  of  these  things.  It  would  do  them 
good  to  bid  me  farewell ;  and  I  hope  your  mis- 
tress, who  is  a  nmiden  queen,  hath  not  given  you 
60  strait  a  commission.  She  might  grant  me 
more  than  this,  were  I  a  fur  meaner  person. 
And  yet,  my  lords,  you  know  I  am  cousin  to  your 
queea  descended  from  the  blood  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  a  married  queen  of  France,  and  an 
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anointed  queen  of  Scotland.  Surely,  surely 
they  will  not  deny  me  this  last  little  request : 
my  poor  girls  wish  only  to  see  me  die.'  As  she 
said  this,  a  few  tears  were  observed  to  fall,  for 
the  first  time;  and,  afler  some  consultation,  siie 
was  permitted  to  have  two  of  her  ladies  and  four 
of  her  gentlemen  beside  her.  She  then  immedi- 
ately chose  Burgoin  her  physician,  her  almoner, 
surgeon,  and  apothecary,  with  Jtme  Kennedy 
and  Elizabeth  Curie .  Followed  by  them,  and 
by  Melvil  bearing  her  train,  she  entered  the 
urreat  hall,  and  walked  to  the  scaflbld,  which  had 
been  erected  at  its  upper  end.  It  was  a  raised 
platform,  about  two  feet  in  hei^it,  and  twelve 
broad,  surrounded  by  a  rail,  and  covered  with 
black.  U|K)n  it  were  placed  a  low  chair  and 
cushion,  two  other  seats,  and  the  block.  The 
queen  regarded  it  without  the  least  change  of 
countenance,  cheerfully  mounted  the  steps,  and 
sat  down  with  the  same  easy  grace  and  dignity 
witli  which  she  would  have  occupied  her  throne. 
On  her  right  were  seated  the  Earls  of  Kent  and 
Siirewsbury,  on  her  left  stood  the  Sherifls,  and 
before  her  me  two  executioner.^!.  The  Earl  of 
Kent,  the  Dean  of  Pcterborougli,  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  Sir  Drew  Drury,  Deal,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Privy-council,  and  others,  stood  beside  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  these,  with  tlie  guards,  officers,  attend- 
ants, and  some  of  the  neij^hboring  gentry,  who 
had  been  permitted  to  be  present,  made  up  an 
assembly  of  about  two  hundred  in  all.  Beal 
then  read  the  warrant  for  her  death,  which  she 
heard  with  apparent  attention;  but  tliose  near 
her  could  see,  by  the  sweet  and  absent  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  that  her  thoughts  were 
afar  off. 

"  When  it  was  finished,  she  crossed  herself, 
and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  persons  roimd 
the  scaffold.  She  spoke  of  her  rights  as  a  sov- 
ereign princess,  which  had  been  invaded  and 
trampled  on,  and  of  her  long  sorrows  and  impris- 
onment ;  but  expressed  the  deepest  thankfulness 
to  God  that,  being  about  to  die  tor  her  religion, 
she  was  permitted,  before  this  company,  to  testify 
that  she  died  a  Catholic,  and  innocent  of  having 
invented  any  plot,  or  consented  to  any  practices 
againrit  the  queen's  life.  '  I  will  here,'  said  she, 
^  in  my  last  momentp,  accuse  no  one ;  but  when 
I  am  gone  much  will  be  discovered  that  is  now 
hid.  and  the  objects  of  those  who  have  procured 
my  deatli  be  more  clearly  disclosed  to  the 
world.' 

**  Fletcher,  the  Dean  of  Pcterborou;rh,  now 
eamc  up  upon  the  scaiTold,  and,  with  th-  Enrls  of 
Kent  and  Shrewsbury,  made  an  ineffectual  at 
tempt  to  en jra ire  Mary  in  their  devolions;  but 
she  repelled  all  their  oii'ers,  at  first  mildly,  and 
arter wards,  when  they  insisted  on  her  joining 
with  them  in  prayer,  in  more  peremptory  terms. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Kent,  in  the  excess  of 
his  Puritanism,  observing  her  intensely  regard- 
ing the  crucifix,  bade  her  renounce  such  anti- 
quated superstitions:  ^ Madam,'  said  he, 'tliat 
image  of  Christ  serves  to  little  purpose,  if  you 
have  him  not  engraved  upon  your  heart.' — *Ah,' 
said  Mary,  '  there  is  nothing  more  becoming  a 
dying  Christian  than  to  carry  in  his  handa  thu 
remembrance  of  his  redempi  ion.  How  impowi  - 
ble  is  it  to  have  such  an  object  inourhanda  and 
keep  the  heart  unmoved !' 
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*  The  De:in  of  Peterboroirgh  then  prayed  in 
English,  being  joined  by  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen who  were  present;  whilst  Mary,  kneel- 
ing apart,  repeated  portions  of  the  Penitential 
Pmlran  in  Latin,  ana  afterwards  continued  her 
prayers  aload  in  English.  By  this  time,  the 
dean  having  concladed,  there  was  a  deep  si- 
lence, 80  that  every  word  was  heard.  Amid  this 
stillness  she  recommended  to  God  his  afflicted 
Church,  her  son  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
Ctueen  Elizabeth.  She  declared  that  her  whole 
hope  rested  on  her  Saviour ;  and,  although  she 
eonfesaed  that  she  was  a  great  sinner,  she  hum- 
bly trusted  that  the  blood  of  that  Immaculate 
Lamb  which  had  been  shed  for  all  sinners  would 
wash  all  her  gnih  away.  She  then  invoked  the 
blessed  Virurin  and  all  tne  saints,  imploring  them 
to  srant  her  their  prayers  with  God :  and  finally 
declared  that  she  forgave  all  her  enemies.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  behold  her  at  this 
raomeni  without  being  deeply  affected ;  on  her 
knees,  her  hands  clasped  together  and  raised  to 
Heaven,  an  expression  of  adoration  and  divine 
serenity  lighting  up  her  features,  and  upon  her 
lips  the  words  of  forgiveness  to  her  persecutors. 
As  she  finished  her  devotions  she  ki'^Red  the  cru- 
cifix, and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  exclaim- 
ed in  a  clear,  sweet  voice, '  As  thine  arms,  O  my 
God,  were  spread  out  upon  the  cross,  so  receive 
me  within  tne  arms  or  thy  mercy:  extend  thy 
pity,  and  forgive  ray  sins !' 

^  She  then  cheerfully  suflfered  herself  to  be  un- 
dressed by  her  two  women,  Jane  Kennedy  and 
Elizabeth  Curie,  and  gently  admonished  them 
not  to  distress  her  by  their  tears  and  lamenta- 
tion* :  putting  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  bidding 
(hem  remember  that  she  had  promised  for  them. 
On  seeing  the  executioner  come  up  to  ofier  his 
usistanceshe  smiled,  and  playfully  said  she  had 
neither  been  used  to  such  grooms  of  the  cham- 
ber, nor  to  undress  before  so  many  people. 
When  all  was  ready  she  kissed  her  two  women, 
and  giving  them  h»»r  last  blesping.  desired  them 
to  leave  her,  one  of  them  having  first  bound  her 
eves  with  the  handkerchief  which  she  had 
enosen  for  the  purposie.  She  then  sat  down. 
jnd  clasping  her  hands  together,  held  her  neck 
firm  anjl  erect,  expecting  that  she  was  to  be  he- 
hc3'le  1  in  the  French  fashion,  with  a  sword,  and 
ii  a  pitting  attitu  le.  Those  who  were  present. 
and  knew  not  of  this  misconception,  wondered  at 
this;  and,  in  the  pause,  Mary,  siill  waiting  for 
the  Mow,  repeated  the  psalm,  'In  thee,  O  Lord, 
have  I  trusted :  let  me  never  be  put  lo  confusion.' 
On  being  made  aware  of  her  mistake  she  in 
Rtantly  knelt  dowi,  and,  groping  with  her  handu 
for  the  block,  laid  her  neck  upon  it  without  the 
slightest  mark  of  trembling  or  hesitation.  Her 
last  words  were.  *  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
fpiriL  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me.  O  Lord  God 
of  troth.'  At  this  moment  the  tears  and  emo- 
tions of  the  epect  itors  had  reached  their  height. 
and  appear,  unfoitunately,  to  have  shaken  the 
nerves  and  disturbed  the  aim  of  the  executioner. 
•0  that  h in  first  blow  whs  ill-directed,  and  only 
wofinded  hie  victim.  She  lay,  however,  per 
fecily  still,  and  the  next  stroke  severed  the  head 
from  the  body.  The  executioner  then  held  the 
head  op,  and  called  aloud,  'God  save  the 
^lueea  P    '  So  let  all  Q^aeen  Elizabeth's  ene- 
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mies  perish !'  was  the  prayer  of  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough  ;  but  the  spectators  were  dissolv- 
ed in  tears,  and  one  deep  voice  only  answered 
Amen.    It  came  from  the  Earl  of  Kent 

"An  afiecting  incident  now  occurred.  On 
removing  the  dead  body,  and  the  clothes  and 
mantle  which  lay  beside  it,  Mary's  favorite  little 
dog,  which  had  followed  its  mistress  to  the  scaf- 
fold unperceived.  was  found  nestling  under  them. 
No  entreaty  could  prevail  on  it  to  quit  the  spot ; 
and  it  remained  lyin^  beside  the  corpse,  and 
stained  in  the  blood,  till  forcibly  carried  away  by 
the  attendants."  A.  C. 


THE  WOFUL  VOICE. 


BY  MISS  8KELT0N. 


TnERE  came  a  voice  from  a  distant  land,  with  a 

sad  lamenting  tone— 
It  told  of  war,  and  chains,  and  death,  power  lost, 

and  glory  gone ; 
A  voice  of  pain,  despair,  and   woe,  a  wild   and 

mournful  cry — 
**  Oh,   England  !    mother !    weep  for  us,  a  bitter 

death  wc  die  ! 

**  Weary  and  wonnded,  faint  and  few,  we  fight, 
and  fight  in  vain  ; 

We  die,  and  leave  our  bones  to  strew  this  desert's 

icy  plain,  ^ 

And  to  thee  the  memory  of  our  blood,  and  our  dis- 
tant tomb  to  be 

An  altar  and  a  fitting  shrine  for  a  vengeance  wor- 
thy thee." 

And  England  heard  that  woful  voice,  and  bow'd 
her  queenly  bend. 

And  there  wont  a  wail  round  lier  sacred  shores,  a 
mourning  for  the  dead  ; 

For  many  a  happy  heart  was  rhiU'd,  and  many  a 
hope  laid  low. 

And  many  a  warm  aficntion  sleeps  with  them  be- 
neath the  snow. 

And  England  wept — well  may  she  weep — yet  doth 

she  weep  in  vain  ; 
Not  all  her  tears,  her  blood,  her  wealth,  can  bring 

back  life  again. 
Or  change  tlwit  note  of  utter  grief,  or  hush  that 

voice  of  shame. 
Which  tcllit  of  chains  and  bitter  death,  defeat,  and 

tarnished  fame. 

There  rame  n  voire  from  a  distant  land,  a  wild  and 
mournful  cry — 

"Oh,  England!  mother!  weep  for  us,  a  bitter 
death  wo  die  ! 

And  we  loavo  to  thee  our  desert  tomb,  a  fitting 
shrine  to  bo 

For  a  vcngnancc  meet  for  such  fate  as  ours,  a  ven- 
geance worthy  thee  ! 

**Oh,  England!  mourn  thy  fallen  sons;  oh!  gal- 
lant hearts  and  brave. 

Mourn  hearts  nt  gallant  and  n.s  true— mourn,  for  ye 
could  not  save ; 

And  let  their  distant,  desert  tomb,  a  deathless  altar 
bo 

To  vengeance  worthy  wrongs  like  theirs,  to  ven- 
geance worthy  ye  ! 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS   OF  ADDISON. 

From  the  Edioborgb  Rsview. 

The  Lift  of  Joseph  Jlddison,      By  Lucy 

AuiN.    Two  volumes.    8vo.    London : 

1843. 

SoMS  reviewers  are  of  opinion  that  a  lady 
who  dares  to  publish  a  book  renounces  by 
that  act  the  franchises  appertaining  to  her 
sex,  and  can  claim  no  exemption  from  the 
utmost  rigor  of  critical  procedure.  From 
that  opinion  we  dissent.  We  admit,  in- 
deed, that  in  a  country  which  boasts  of 
many  female  writers,  eminently  qualified 
by  their  talents  and  acquirements  to  in- 
fluence the  public  mind,  it  would  be  of 
most  pernicious  consequence  that  inaccu- 
rate history  or  unsound  philosophy  should 
be  suflfered  to  pass  uncensured,  merely  be- 
cause the  oflfender  chanced  to  be  a  lady. 
But  we  conceive  that,  on  such  occasions,  a 
critic  would  do  well  to  imitate  that  cour- 
teous Knight  who  found  himself  compelled 
by  duty  to  keep  the  Lists  against  Brada- 
mante.  He,  we  are  told,  defended  success- 
fully the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  cham- 
pion  5  but,  before  the  fight  began,  exchanged 
Balisarda  for  a  less  deadly  sword,  of  which 
he  carefully  blunted  the  point  and  edge.* 

Nor  are  the  immunities  of  sex  the  only 
immunities  which  Miss  Aikin  may  right- 
fully plead.  Several  of  her  works,  and 
especially  the  very  pleasing  Memoirs  of 
the  Reign  of  James  the  First,  have  fully 
entitled  her  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
good  writers.  One  of  those  privileges  we 
hold  to  be  this,  that  such  writers,  when, 
either  from  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, or  from  the  indolence  too  often  pro- 
duced by  success,  they  happen  to  fail,  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  the  severe  discipline 
which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inflict 
upon  dunces  and  impostors ;  but  shall 
merely  be  reminded  by  a  gentle  touch,  like 
that  wjth  which  the  Laputan  flapper  roused 
his  dreaming  lord,  that  it  is  high  time  to 
wake. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  from 
what  we  have  said  that  Miss  Aikin^s  book 
has  disappointed  us.  The  truth  is,  that  she 
is  not  well  acquainted  with  her  subject. 
No  person  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
political  and  literary  history  of  England 
during  the  reigns  of  William  HI.,  of  Anne, 
and  of  George  1.,  can  possibly  write  a  good 
life  of  Addison.  Now,  we  mean  no  re- 
proach to  Miss  Aikin,  and  many  will  think 
that  we  pay  her  a  compliment,  when  we 
My  that  her  studies  have  taken  a  different 

*  Qflami»  Furioso^  xlv.  68. 
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direction.  She  is  better  acquainted  with 
Sbakspeare  and  Raleigh,  than  with  Con- 
greve  and  Prior ;  and  is  far  more  at  home 
among  the  ruffs  and  peaked  beards  of 
Theobald's,  than  amonff  the  Steenkirks  and 
flowing  periwigs  which  surrounded  Queen 
Anne's  tea-table  at  Hampton.  She  seems 
to  have  written  about  the  Elizabethan  age, 
because  she  had  read  much  about  it ;  she 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  read  a 
little  about  the  age  of  Addison,  because 
she  had  determined  to  write  about  it.  The 
consequence  is,  that  she  has  had  to  de* 
scribe  men  and  things  without  having 
either  a  correct  or  a  vivid  idea  of  thero, 
and  that  she  has  often  fallen  into  errors  of 
a  very  serious  kind.  Some  of  these  errors 
we  may  perhaps  take  occasion  to  point 
out.  But  we  have  not  time  to  point  out 
one  half  of  those  which  we  have  observed ; 
find  it  is  but  too  likely  that  we  may  not 
have  observed  all  those  which  exist.  The 
reputation  which  Miss  Aikin  has  justly 
earned  stands  so  high,  and  the  oharm  of 
Addison's  letters  is  so  great,  that  a  second 
edition  of  this  work  may  probably  be  re- 
quired. If  so,  we  hope  that  every  parn- 
graph  will  be  revised,  and  that  every  date 
and  statement  of  fact  about  which  there 
can  be  the  smallest  dOubt  will  be  carefully 
verified. 

To  Addison  himself  we  are  bound  by  n 
sentiment  as  much  like  affection  as  any 
sentiment  can  be,  which  is  inspired  by  one 
who  has  been  sleeping  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We 
trust,  however,  that  this  feeling  will  not 
betray  us  into  that  abject  idolatry  which 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  reprehend 
in  others,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  make 
both  the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridiculous. 
A  man  of  genius  and  virtue  is  but  a  man. 
All  his  powers  cannot  be  equally  develop- 
ed ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  him  perfect 
self-knowledge.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
hesitate  to  admit  that  Addison  has  left  us 
some  compositions  which  do  not  rise  above 
mediocrity,  some  heroic  poems  hardly 
equal  to  Parnell's,  some  criticism  as  super- 
ficial ns  Dr.  Blair's,  and  a  tragedy  not  very 
much  better  than  Dr.  Johnson's.  It  is 
praise  enough  to  say  of  a  writer,  that,  in  a 
high  department  of  literature,  in  which 
many  eminent  writers  have  distinguished 
themselves,  he  has  had  no  equal ;  and  this 
mav  with  strict  justice  be  said  of  Addison. 

As  a  man,  he  may  not  have  deserved  the 
adoration  which  he  received  from  those 
who,  bewitched  by  his  fascinating  society^ 
and  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  of  life  to 
his  genorotts  and  delicate  friendsbifii  wot- 
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•bifip^'d  him  nightl}^  in  hia  favorite  temple 
lit  BuKon^s.  Btit,  after  full  inquiry  and 
toiparlial  reflection,  we  have  long  been 
convinced,  that  he  deserved  as  much  love 
ind  esteem  as  can  be  justly  claimed  by  any 
of  our  infirm  and  erring  race.  Some  blem- 
tiil«9  rnny  undoubtedly  be  detected  in  his 
character ;  but  the  more  carefully  it  is  ex- 
amined, the  more  will  it  appear,  lo  use  the 
|ihrase  of  the  old  anntomiBts,  sound  in  the 
noble  pnrts — free  from  nil  tninl  of  pcrridy^ 
of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitude,  of 
efivy.  Men  may  easily  be  named,  in  whom 
■ome  particular  good  disposition  has  been 
more  conspicuous  than  in  Addison*  But 
ibe  Just  harmony  of  qualities,  the  exact 
temper  between  the  atern  and  the  humane 
virtues,  the  habitual  observance  of  every 
law,  not  only  of  moral  rectitude,  but  of 
moral  ^race  and  dignity,  distinguish  him 
from  all  men  who  have  been  tried  by  equal- 
ly alrong  temptations,  and  about  whose 
eondact  we  possess  equally  full  informa- 
tion. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot 
Addison,  who,  though  eclipsed  by  his  more 
etiebrated  son,  made  some  figure  in  the 
W9f\d^  and  occupies  with  credit  two  folio 

Cia  in  the  *'  Biographia  Britannica.^^ 
Celot  was  sent  up,  as  a  poor  scholar, 
(ram  Westroorcland  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  in  the  lime  of  the  Commonwealih  ; 
made  some  progress  in  learning;  became, 
Ilka  most  of  his  fellow-students,  a  violent 
Sojrmlist  f  lampooned  the  heads  of  the 
uaiveratty,  and  was  forced  to  ask  pardon 
%u  his  bended  knees.  When  he  had  left 
ooUfge,  he  earned  a  humble  subsistence  by 
DMfiiiig  the  liturgy  of  the  fallen  Church,  to 
iKe  faniilies  of  those  sturdy  squires  whose 
liior*houses  were  scattered  over  the  Wild 
^Sooaex.  After  the  Restorntion,  his  lr»y< 
«  rewarded  with  the  post  nf  chnplain 
t/Q  tbc  garrison  of  Dunkirk.  When  Dun* 
kirk  was  sold  to  France,  he  lost  his  em- 
ployflrft^ot.  But  Tangier  had  been  ceded 
kf  Portugal  to  England  as  part  of  the  mar- 
rn|te*porlion  of  the  Infanta  Cuthorine  ;  and 
lo  Tangier  Lancelot  Addison  wns  sent,  A 
mor«  miserable  situation  can  hardly  be 
er  I       It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 

tik  lunate    selllers   were    more    tor- 

ifttotecl  by  the  heals  or  by  the  rains;  by 
lil^ftaliliera  within  the  wall  or  by  the  Moor^ 
Wtlbotit  it.  One  advantacre  the  chaplain 
hid.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  flodyin^  the  history  and  mnnners  of 
JffWi  and  Mahommedans;  and  of  this  op- 

C nullity  be  appears   to  bare  made  excel- 
it  iti€.     ^n  his  return  to  England,  after 
I  yemra  o(  banishment,  he  pubii^ihed  an 


interesting  volume  on  the  Polity  and  Reli- 
gion of  Barbary  j  and  another  on  the  He- 
brew Customs,  and  the  State  of  Rabbinical 
Learning.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  became  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains, a  doctor  of  divinity,  archdeacon  of 
Salisbury,  and  dean  of  Lichfield.  It  is  said 
that  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  if  he  had  not  given  of- 
fence to  the  Government  by  s^trennously 
opposing,  in  the  Convocation  of  1689,  the 
liberal  policy  of  William  and  Tilloison. 

In  1672,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  re- 
turn from  Tangier,  his  son  Joseph  was 
horn.  Of  Joseph's  childhood  w^e  know 
little.  He  learned  his  rudiments  at  schools 
in  his  father^s  neighborhood,  and  was  ihen 
sent  to  the  Charter  House.  The  anecdotes 
which  are  popularly  related  about  his  boy- 
ish tricks,  do  not  harmonize  very  well  with 
what  we  know  of  his  riper  years.  There 
remains  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  ring- 
leader in  a  barring-out  j  and  another  tradi- 
tion that  be  ran  away  from  school  and  hid 
himself  in  a  wood,  where  he  fed  on  berries 
and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  after  a  long 
search  he  was  discovered  and  brought 
home.  If  these  stories  be  true,  it  would 
be  curious  to  know  by  what  moral  disci- 
pline 80  mutinous  and  enterprising  a  lad 
was  transformed  into  the  gentlest  and  most 
modest  of  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  whatever 
Joseph's  pranks  may  have  been,  he  pursued 
his  studies  vigorously  and  successfull)'.  At 
fifteen  he  wass  not  only  fit  for  the  university, 
but  carried  thither  a  classical  taste,  and  a 
slock  of  learning  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  Master  of  Artt?,  He  was  enter- 
ed at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  but  he  had 
not  been  many  morjths  there,  when  some 
of  his  Latin  verses  fell  by  accident  inlo  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  Dean  of  MacrdaTenc 
College.  The  young  scholar's  diction  and 
versification  were  already  such  as  veteran 
professors  mi^rhl  envy.  Dr.  Lancaster  was 
desirous  to  serve  a  boy  of  such  promise  j 
nor  was  an  opporlunriy  long  wanting.  The 
Revolution  hud  just  taken  place;  and  no- 
where had  it  been  hailed  with  more  delight 
than  at  Magdalene  college.  That  great 
and  opulent  corporation  had  been  ireaied 
by  James,  and  by  his  Chnncellor,  with  nn 
insolence  and  injustice  which,  even  in  such 
a  Prince  and  in  such  a  Mini^ier,  may  justly 
excite  amazement ;  and  which  had  done 
more  than  even  the  prosecution  of  the 
Bishdpa  to  alienate  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  throne.  A  president,  duly  elect- 
ed, had  been  violently  expelled  from  his 
dwelling  :  a  Papist  had  been  set  o\^\  v\v^ 
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society  by  a  royal  mandate :  the  Fellows 
who,  in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  refus- 
ed to  submit  to  this  usurper,  had  been 
driven  forth  from  their  quiet  cloisters  and 
gardens,  to  die  of  want  or  to  live  on  chari- 
ty. But  the  day  of  redress  and  retribu- 
tion speedily  came.  The  intruders  were 
ejected:  the  venerable  House  was  af2:ain 
inhabited  by  its  old  inmates :  learning 
flourished  under  the  rule  of  the  wise  and 
virtuous  Hough  ;  and  with  learning  was 
united  a  mild  and  liberal  spirit  too  often 
wanting  in  the  Princely  Colleges  of  Ox- 
ford. In  consequence  of  the  troubles 
through  which  the  society  had  passed, 
there  had  been  no  ele«:tion  of  new  mem- 
bers during  the  year  1688.  In  1689,  there- 
fore, there  was  twice  the  ordinary  number 
of  vacancies ;  and  thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found 
it  easy  to  procure  for  his  young  friend  ad- 
mittance to  the  advantages  of  a  foundation 
then  generally  esteemed  the  wealthiest  in 
Europe. 

At  Magdalene,  Addison  resided  during 
ten  years.  He  was,  at  first,  one  of  those 
scholars  who  are  called  demies;  but  was 
subsequently  elected  a  fellow.  His  colleere 
is  still  proud  of  his  name  ;  his  portrait  still 
hangs  in  the  hall ;  and  strangers  are  still 
told  that  his  favorite  walk  was  under  the 
elms  which  fringe  the  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cherwell.  It  is  said,  and  is 
highly  probable,  thai  he  was  distinguished 
among  his  fellow-students  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  feelings  ;  by  the  shyness  of  his  man- 
ners ;  add  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
often  prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the 
night.  It  is  certain  that  his  reputation  for 
ability  and  learning  stood  high.  Many 
years  later,  the  ancient  Doctbrp  of  Magda- 
lene continued  to  talk  in  their  common 
room  of  his  boyish  compositions,  and  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  that  no  copy  of  exer- 
cises so  remarkable  had  been  preserved. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  Miss 
Aikin  has  committed  the  error,  very  pardon- 
ab<e  in  a  iady,  of  overrating  Addison's  clas- 
sical attainments.  In  one  department  of 
learning,  indeed,  his  proficiency  was  such  as 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  poets,  from  Lucretius  and 
Catullus  down  to  Claudian  and  Prudentius, 
was  singularly  exact  and  profound.  Ue  un- 
derstood them  thoroughly,  entered  into 
their  spirit,  and  had  the  finest  and  most  dis- 
criminating perception  of  all  their  pecul- 
iarities o(  style  and  melody ;  nay,  he 
copied  their  manner  with  admirable' skill, 
and  surpassed,  we  think,  all  their  British 
imitators  who  had  preceded  him,  Buchan- 
an  aad  Milton  alone  excepted.     This  is 
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high  praise ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot 
with  justice  go.  It  is  clear  that  Addi- 
son^s  serious  attention,  during  his  res- 
idence at  the  nniversity,  was  almost  en- 
tirely concentrated  on  Latin  poetry  ;  and 
that,  if  he  did  not  wholly  neglect  other 
provinces  of  ancient  literature,  he  vouch- 
safed to  them  only  a  cursory  glance.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  attained  more  than 
an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  political 
and  moral  writers  of  Rome ;  nor  was  his 
own  Latin  prose  by  any  means  equal  to  his 
Latin  verse.  His  knowledge  of  Greek, 
though  doubtless  such  as  was,  in  his  time, 
thought  respectable  at  Oxford,  was  evi- 
dently less  than  that  which  many  lads  now 
carry  away  every  year  from  Eton  and 
Rugby.  A  minute  examination  of  his  works, 
if  we  had  time  to  make  such  an  examination, 
would  fully  bear  out  these  remarks.  We 
will  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  facts  on 
which  our  judgment  is  grounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Notes  which 
Addison  appended  to  his  version  of  the 
second  and  third  bonks  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses. Yet  those  notes,  while  they  show 
him  to  have  been,  in  his  own  domain,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  show  also  how  con- 
fined that  domain  was.  They  are  rich  in 
apposite  references  to  Virgil,  Statins,  and 
Claudian ;  but  they  contain  not  a  single  illus- 
tration drawn  from  the  Greek  poets.  Now, 
if,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Latin  literature, 
there  be  a  passage  which  stands  in  need  of 
illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets,  it 
is  the  story  of  Pentheus  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Metomorphoses.  Ovid  was  indebted 
for  that  story  to  Euripides  and  Theocritus, 
both  of  whom  he  has  sometimes  followed 
minutely.  But  neither  to  Euripides  nor  to 
Theocritus  does  Addison  make  the  faintest 
allusion  ;  and  we,  therefore,  believe  that  we 
do  not  wrong  him  by  supposing  that  he  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  their  works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with 
classical  quotations,  happily  intrr»duced : 
but  his  quotations,  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception,  are  taken  from  Latin  verse. 
He  draws  more  illustrations  from  Ausonius 
and  Manilius  than  from  Cicero.  Even  his 
notions  of  the  political  and  military  afiairs 
of  the  Romans  seem  to  be  derived  from 
poets  and  poetasters.  Spots  made  me- 
morable by  events  which  have  changed 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  have  been 
worthily  re'corded  by  great  historians, 
bring  to  his  mind  only  scraps  of  some 
ancient  Pye  or  Hay  ley.  In  the  gorge  of 
the  Apennines  he  naturally  remembers  the 

I'  hardships  which  Hannibal  s  armv  endared| 
and  proceeda  to  cite,  not  the  authentio  nar* 
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mitve  of  Polybius,  not  the  picturesque  nar 
mihe  uf  Livy^  but  the  lunguiJ  hexameters 
of  Siltus  Itaticus.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Kubicoti  h(j  never  thinks  of  Plutarch^^ 
Ttvely  dcMrription  ;  or  of  the  stern  concise- 
oeM  of  the  Commentaries  i  or  of  those  let- 
tfct  to  Atticus  which  so  forcibl}'  ejcpress 
tbe  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sen- 
liliTC  mind  nt  a  great  crisis.  His  only 
tMthority  for  the  events  of  the  civil  war  is 
Uican. 

AM  the  heat  ancient  works  of  art  at  Rome 
md  Florence  are  Greek,  Addison  saw  them, 
rever,  without  recalling  one  single  verse 

rPifidftr,  of  Cullimachus,  or  of  the  Attic 
dfioiatists;  but  they  brought  to  hia  recol- 
lection innumerable  passages  in  Horace, 
Jtttenaf,  St»tius,  and  Ovid, 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  *'  Treatise 
'JO  Medais."    In  that  pleasing  work  we  find 

»TJl   three   hundred    passages   extracted 

iki  great  judgment  from  iheKoman  poets  ^ 

tl  we  do  nut  recollect  a  single  pasi*Qge 
tiketi  from  any  Roman  orator  or  historian^ 
and  we  are  confident  that  not  a  line  is 
(|aoted  from  any  Greek  writer.  No  person 
who  had  derived  all  his  information  on  the 
labjec?  of  medals  from  Addison,  would  sus- 
pect that  the  Greek  coins  were  in  histori- 
ol  interei^t  equaf,  and  in  beauty  of  cxecu- 
tiM  f^f  anperkir  to  those  of  Rome. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  further 
IRToof  flint  Addison's  cbissical  knowledge 
««a  confined  within  narrow  limits,  ih«i 
proaf  would  be  furnished  by  his  **  Essay  on 
tht  Eviiieucei*  of  Chridliaaiiy.*'  The  Ro- 
maa  fioeltt  throw  liulc  or  no  light  on  the 
liStfary  tind  historical  questions  which  he 
iaun^ler  the  necessity  of  examining  in  that 
Emiv.  He  is^  therefore  left  completely  in 
yie  dark  ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how 
hflttlessly  he  gropes  his  way  from  blunder 
Ul  bbiiscter.  He  assigns  as  grounds  for  his 
reltgioifa  belief,  stories  as  absurd  as  that 
of  Mio  Coek-Line  ghost,  and  forgeries  as 
fiAk  »»  Ireland's  "  Voriiaern  ;'*  puts  faith 
b  tb«  lie  uboit  the  thimdering  legion  f  h 
CMivmced  ihnt  Tiberius  n)oved  the  senate 
U)  a^iDit  Jesus  among  the  gods;  md  pro- 
ii9Hn«e«  the  letter  of  Agbarus^  King  of 
l^eMi,  to  be  a  record  of  great  authority 
Nor  w*»r<»  tHe«c  errors  the  effects  of  stiper- 
Hit  10   superstition   Addison    was 

ij  >  i  prone.     The  truth  is  that  he 

«A»  urntapg  about  what  he  did  not  under- 
ftand« 

3li««  Aikiri  has  discovered  a  letter,  from 
wilich  it  appears  that,  while  Addison  re- 
lidedit  Oxford,  be  was  one  of  several  writ* 
tfiwhoin  the  booksellers  engaged  to  make 
aaEoglUli  ver^ioD  of  Herodotus ;  and  she 
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infers  that  he  must  have  been  a  good  Greek 
scholar.  We  can  allow  very  little  weight 
to  this  argument,  when  we  consider  that 
his  fellow-laborers  were  to  have  Been  Boyle 
and  Blackmore.  Boyle  is  remembered 
chiefly  as  the  nominal  author  of  the  w^orst 
book  on  Greek  history  and  philology  that 
ever  was  printed  ;  and  this  book,  bad  as  it 
is,  Boyle  was  unable  to  produce  without 
help.  Of  Blackmore's  attainments  in  the 
ancient  tongues^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that,  in  his  prose,  he  has  confounded  an 
aphorism  with  an  apophthegm,  and  thai 
when,  in  his  verse,  he  treats  of  classical 
subjects,  his  habit  is  lo  regale  his  readers 
with  four  false  quantities  to  a  page ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical  acquire- 
ments of  Addison  were  of  as  much  service 
to  him  as  if  they  had  been  more  extensive- 
The  world  generally  gives  its  admiration, 
not  to  the  man  who  does  what  nobody  else 
even  atlempls  to  do,  hut  to  tlie  man  who 
does  best  what  multitudes  do  welK  Bent* 
ley  was  so  immeasurably  superior  to  all 
the  other  scholars  of  his  lime  that  very 
few  amone  them  could  discover  his  snpe- 
rioriiy.  But  the  accotoplishment  in  which 
Addison  excelled  his  contemporaries  waa 
then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and  assidu- 
ously cultivated  at  all  English  seats  of 
learning.  Every  body  who  had  been  at  a 
public  school  had  written  Latin  verses; 
mrmy  had  written  such  verses  with  tole- 
rable success  J  and  were  quite  able  to  ap» 
preciate,  thotigh  by  no  metms  able^lo  rival, 
the  skill  with  which  Addison  imitated  Vir- 
aril.  His  lines  on  the  Barometer,  and  the 
Bowling- Green,  were  applauded  by  hun- 
dreds, to  whom  the  *  Diss  rtation  on  tike 
Epistles  of  Plialaris'  was  as  uuinielligihle 
as  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obelisk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  (low  of  num- 
bers, are  comrrion  to  all  Addison's  Latin 
poems.  Our  favorite  piece  is  the  Battle 
of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies;  for  in  that 
piece  we  discern  a  gleam  of  the  fancy  and 
humor  which  nifiny  years  later  enlivened 
(housands  of  breakfast  tables.  Swift  boast- 
ed I  hat  he  was  never  known  lo  sieal  a 
hint;  and  he  ceriainly  owed  as  little  to 
his  predecessors  as  any  modern  writer- 
Yet  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  bor- 
rowed, perhaps  unconJicioiialy,  one  of  ihe 
happiest  touches  in  Ins  Voyage  to  LilHput 
from  Addison's  verses.  Let  our  readera 
judge, 

*  The  Emperor,*  says  Gulliver,  *  is  taller 
by  about  the  breadih  of  my  nail  than  any 
i»f  his  court,  which  alone  h  enough  to  strike 
an  «we  into  the  beholders/ 

About    thirty    years    before   Gullivet'c 
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travels    appeared,    Addison    wrote    these 
lines : — 

*•  Jamqoe  acies  inter  mediaa  sese  mrdsus  iofert 
Pjrgmeadum  ductor,  c^ui  maj estate  verendus, 
Incedsuque  gravia,  reliquos  aupereminet  omnea 
Mole  gigontca,  oiediamque  exaurgit  in  ulnam.* 

The  Latin  poems  of  Addison  were  greatly 
and  justly  admired  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, before  his  name  had  ever  been  heard 
by  the  wits  who  thronged  the  coflTee-houses 
round  Drnry-Lane  theatre.  In  his  twenty- 
second  year,  he  ventured  to  appear  before 
the  public  as  a  writer  of  English  verse.  He 
addressed  some  complimentary  lines  to  Dry- 
den,  who,  after  many  triumphs  and  many 
reverses,  had  at  length  reached  a  secure 
and  lonely  eminence  among  the  literary 
men  of  that  age.  Dryden  appears  to  have 
been  much  gratified  by  the  young  scholar's 
praise  ;  and  an  interchange  of  civilities  and 
good  offices  followed.  Addison  was  proba- 
bly introduced  by  Dryden  to  Congreve,  and 
was  certainly  presented  by  Congreve  to 
Charles  Montagu,  who  was  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  time  Addison  seemed  inclined 
to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  He  published 
a  translation  of  part  of  the  fourth  Georgic, 
Lines  to  King  William,  and  other  perform- 
ances of  equal  value  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  no 
value  at  all.  But  in  those  days,  the  public 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  with  applause, 
pieces  which  would  now  have  little  chance 
of  obtaining  the  Newdigate  prize,  or  the 
Seatonian  prize.  And  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  fa- 
vorite measure.  The  art  of  arranging 
words  in  that  meai^ure,  so  that  the  lines  may 
flow  smoothly,  that  the  accents  may  fall 
correctly,  that  the  rhymes  may  strike  the 
ear  strongly,  and  that  there  may  be  a  pause 
at  the  end  of  every  distich,  is  an  art  as  me- 
chanical as  that  of  mending  a  kettle,  or 
shoeing  a  horse  :  and  may  be  learned  by 
any  human  being  who  has  sense  enough  to 
learn  any  thing.  But,  like  other  mechani- 
cal arts,  it  was  gradually  improved  by 
means  of  many  experiments  and  many  fail- 
ures. It  was  reserved  for  Pope  to  discover 
the  trick,  to  make  himself  complete  master 
of  it,  and  to  teach  it  to  every  body  else. 
From  the  time  when  his  'Pastorals*  ap- 
peared, heroic  versification  became  matter 
of  rule  and  compass;  and,  before  long,  all 
artists  were  on  a  level.  Hundreds  of  dunces 
who  never  blundered  on  one  happy  thought 
or  expression,  were  able  to  write  reams  of 
coaplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony  was  con- 
corned,  could  not  be  distinguiahed  from 
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those  of  Pope  himself,  and  which  very 
clever  writers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second — ^Rochester,  for  example,  or  Mar- 
vel, or  Oldham — would  have  contemplated 
with  admiring  despair. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a 
very  small  man.  But  Hoole,  coming  after 
Pope,  had  learned  how  to  mnnnfacture 
decasyllabic  verses ;  and  poured  them  forth 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  all  as 
well  turned,  as  smooth,  and  as  like  each 
other,  as  the  blocks  which  have  passed 
through  Mr.  BrnnelPs  mill,  in  the  dockyard 
at  Portsmouth.  Ben's  heroic  couplets  re- 
semble blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  un- 
practised hand,  with  a  blunt  hatchet.  Take 
as  a  specimen  his  translation  of  a  cele- 
brated passage  in  the  ^neid : — 

*  Thia  child  our  parent  earth,  stirred  up  with  apit* 
Of  all  the  goda,  orouffht  forth,  and,  aa  some  write. 
She  waa  last  sister  of  that  giant  race 
That  sought  to  scale  Jove*s  court,  right  awift  of 

pace, 
And  swifter  far  of  wing,  a  monster  vaat 
And  dreadful.      Look,  how   many    plumes   ara 

placed 
On  her  huge  corpiic,  so  many  waking  eyes 
Stick  underneath,  and,  which  may  stranger  riat 
In  tba  report,  aa  many  tongues  she  wcara.' 

Compare  with  these  jagged  misshapen 
distichs  the  neat  fabric  which  Hoole's  ma- 
chine produces  in  unlimited  abundance. 
We  take  the  first  lines  on  which  we  open 
in  his  version  of  Tasso.  They  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  rest : — 

^O  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  steps  are  led 
By  choice  or  fate,  these  lonely  shores  to  tread. 
No  greater  wonders  east  or  west  can  boast 
Than  yon  amall  island  on  the  plcaaing  coast. 
If  e'er  thy  sight  would  bliMfui  sceues  explore. 
The  cnrrent  pass,  and  seek  the  further  shore.* 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  has 
been  a  glut  of  lines  of  this  sort ;  and  we 
are  now  as  little  disposed  to  admire  a  man 
for  being  able  to  write  them,  ns  for  being 
able  to  write  his  name.  But  in  the  days  of 
William  the  Third  such  versification  was 
rare;  and  a  rhymer  who  had  nny  skill  in  it 
passed  for  a  great  poet ;  just  as  in  the  dark 
ages  a  person  who  could  write  his  name 
passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly, 
Duke,  Stepney,  Granville,  Walsh,  and 
others,  whose  only  title  to  fame  was  that 
they  said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might 
have  been  as  well  said  in  prose,  or  what 
was  not  worth  saying  at  all,  were  honored 
with  marks  of  distinction  which  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  genius.  With  these  Addi* 
son  must  have  ranked,  if  he  had  not  earned 
troe  and  lasting  glory  by  performaneee 
which  very  little  resembled  his  juvenib 
poems. 
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'0ryden  wa^  now  busied  with  Virgil^  and 
lained  from  Addison  a  critical  preface  to 
Geargics*  In  return  for  ihis  service, 
m/d  for  otlier  services  of  the  Boine  kind, 
iLe  veteran  poet^  in  the  poFtscripl  to  the 
Intn^Ialioii  of  the  j^neid,  complimented  hi^ 
youn«  friend  with  greai  liberality,  ond  in- 
4«ed  with  more  liheralily  than  sincerity. 
He  sheeted  to  be  afraid  that  his  own  per- 
faraiaace  would  not  t^ustain  a  comparison 
with  the  version  of  the  fourth  Georgic,  by 
*the  mo^t  ingenious  Mr.  Addison^  of  Ox- 
ford/ 'After  his  bees,'  added  Dry  den, 
^ny  Itttter  swarm  is  scarcely  worth  the 
birifig/* 

The  ttme  had  now  arrived  when  it  was 
nrc  —  for  Addison  to  choose  a  calling. 
£v  seemed  to  point  his  course  to^ 

waplb  the  elencol  profession.  His  habits 
wtte  f€^uhr»  his  opinions  orthodox.  His 
college  had  large  ecclesiastical  preferment 
in  its  gift,  and  boasts  that  it  has  given  at 
Jeasl  one  bishop  to  almost  every  see  in 
Eaglaod.  Dr.  Lancelot  Addison  held  an 
Ipiiorable  place  in  the  Church,  and  had  set 
Mi  heart  on  seeing  hts  son  a  clergyman. 
Ilia  clear,  from  some  expressions  in  ihc 
foan^  man's  rh}  mes,  that  his  intention  was 
la  lake  orders.  But  Charles  Momagu  in- 
lerfered.  Montagu  had  lirsl  brought  him- 
icif  tntc}  notice  by  verses,  well  limed  and 
DM  contemptibly  written,  but  never^  we 
tbiak,  rising  above  mediocrity.  Forto- 
lilrly  for  himself,  and  for  his  country,  he 
aviy  quitted  poetry,  in  which  he  coutd 
itftr  have  attnmed  a  rank  as  high  as  that 
ofDciraet  or  Roscommon^  and  turi^ed  his 
Md  looilicinl  and  parliamentary  businesis. 
It  m  irritlen  tbat^he  ingenious  person  who 
amierlocik  m  instruct  Rasselas,  prince  of 
Aliyeinnia,  in  the  art  of  Hying,  ascended  an 
^iiaeuce,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  the 
iir,  And  instantly  dropped  into  the  lake. 
bat  it  is  added  that  tlie  wings  which  were 
lite  to  b'jpport  him  through  the  sky, 
bull  up  efroctijully  as  soon  as  he  was 
Ic  water.  This  is  no  bad  type  of  the 
of  Charles  Montagu,  and  of  men 
le  ytii«  When  he  atiempied  to  soar  into 
ibe  regions  of  poetical  invention,  lie  alto. 
teibtr  fu«{ed  i  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  de- 
•rtnidrd  from  his  ethereal  elevation  into  a 
lo««r  and  gton^er  element,  his  talents  in- 
aiantty  raided  him  nbove  the  mass*  He  be- 
caiii9  a  diKtingui^hed  tinancier,  debater, 
CMtt-"'"-  "*'d  party  leader.  He  still  retain- 
fti  ;  i-ss  for  the  pursuits  of  his  early 

Jiyi  I  u  u  iiu  showed  that  fondness,  not  by 

•  Mftf  AthtTi  tnpik*')!  till*  compliment  altogether 
«fer  Niitit  w«B  paid  to  atnofla- 

^mt  :>L,  (1,30.) 
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wearying  the  public  with  hts  own  feeble 
performances,  but  by  discovering  and  en* 
conraging  literary  excellence  in  others^  A 
crowd  of  wits  and  poets,  who  would  easily 
hnve  vanquished  him  as  a  competitor,  re- 
vered him  as  a  judge  and  a  patron.  In  his 
plans  for  the  encouraffomcnl  of  learning,  he 
was  cordially  supported  by  the  ablest  and 
most  virtuous  of  his  collejigucs^  the  Lord 
Keeper  Somers.  Tliough  both  these  great 
statesmen  had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it 
was  not  BoleJy  from  a  love  of  letters  that 
they  were  desirous  to  enlist  youths  of  high 
intellectual  qualifications  in  the  public  ser- 
vice* The  Revolution  had  altered  the 
whole  system  of  government.  Bt-forethat 
event,  the  press  had  been  controlled  by 
censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  only 
two  months  in  eight  years.  Now  the  press 
was  free,  and  had  begun  to  exercise  unpre- 
cedented influence  on  the  public  mind. 
Parliament  met  annually  and  snt  long.  The 
chief  power  in  the  State  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, it  wasnntural  that  literary  and  orator- 
ical talents  should  rise  in  valiie.  There  was 
danger  that  a  Government  which  neglected 
such  talents  might  be  subverted  by  them. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  profound  and  en  light- 
ened policy  which  led  Moutagu  and  Som- 
ers to  attach  such  talents  to  the  Whig 
party,  by  the  strongest  ties  both  of  interest 
and  of  gratitude. 

ft  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  neighboring 
country^  we  have  recemly  seen  similar 
eflecis  follow  from  similar  causes.  The 
Revolution  of  July  1830,  established  repre- 
sentative government  in  France*  The  men 
of  letters  instantly  rose  to  the  highest  im- 
poriance  in  the  sinte.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, most  of  the  persons  whom  we  see  at 
the  head  both  of  the  Administration  ond  of 
the  Opposition  hove  been  Professors,  His- 
torians, Journalists,  Poets.  Tlie  influence 
of  the  literary  class  in  England^  durinj^  the 
generation  which  followed  the  Revolution, 
was  great  {  but  by  no  means  so  jjreat  as  it 
has*  lately  been  in  France.  Fur,  in  England^ 
the  atistocracy  of  intellecl  hud  to  contend 
with  a  powerful  and  deeply  rotiled  aristo- 
cracy of  a  very  diflerenl  kind.  France  haa 
no  Somersets  and  Shrewsburies  to  keep 
down  her  Addisuns  and  Priors, 

h  was  in  the  year  1(J9*J,  when  Addison 
had  just  completed  bistwenty-sevenih  year, 
that  the  course  of  his  life  wa«  fin^dly  deter- 
mined. Both  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Minis- 
try were  kindly  disposed  towards  him.  In 
political  opinions  he  already  was,  what  he 
continued  to  be  through  life,  a  0rm,  though 
a  moderate  Whig.     He  had  addressed  \^^ 
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most  polished  and  vigorous  of  his  early 
English  lines  to  Somers ;  and  had  dedicated 
to  Montagu  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Virgilian, 
both  in  style  and  rhythm,  on  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  The  wish  of  the  young  poet's 
great  friends  was,  it  should  seem,  to  employ 
him  in  the  service  of  the  crown  abroad. 
But  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  was  a  qualification  indispensable 
to  a  diplomatist ;  and  this  qualification  Ad- 
dison had  not  acquired.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some 
time  on  the  Continent  in  preparing  himself 
for  ofRcial  employment.  His  own  means 
were  not  such  as  would  enable  him  to  tra- 
vel J  but  a  pension  of  £300  a-year  was  pro- 
cured for  him  by  the  interest  of  the  Lord 
Keeper.  It  seems  to  have  been  apprehended 
that  some  difficulty  might  be  started  by  the 
rulers  of  Magdalene  College.  But  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wrote  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  Hou^h.  The  State — 
such  was  the  purport  of  Montagu's  letter — 
could  not,  at  that  time,  spare  to  the  Church 
such  a  man  as  Addison.  Too  many  high 
civil  posts  were  already  occupied  by  adven- 
turers, who,  destitute  of  every  liberal  art 
and  sentiment,  at  once  pillaged  and  dis- 
graced the  country  which  they  pretended 
to  serve.  It  had  become  necessary  to  re- 
cruit for  the  public  service  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent class,  from  that  class  of  which  Addi- 
son was  the  representative.  The  close  of 
the  Minister's  letter  was  remarkable  :  M  am 
called,'  he  said,  *an  enemy  of  the  Church. 
But  I  will  never  do  it  any  other  injury  than 
keeping  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it.' 

This  interference  was  successful ;  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1699,  Addison,  made  a  rich 
man  by  his  pension,  and  still  retaining  his 
fellowship,  quitted  his  beloved  Oxford,  and 
set  out  on  his  travels.  He  crossed  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
was  received  there  with  great  kindness  and 
politeness  by  a  kinsman  of  his  friend  Mon- 
tagu, Charles  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  France.  The  Countess,  a  Whig 
and  a  toast,  was  probably  as  gracious  as  her 
lord  ;  for  Addison  long  retained  an  agree- 
able recollection  of  the  impression  which 
she  at  this  time  made  on  him,  and,  in  some 
lively  lines  written  on  the  glasses  of  the 
Kit-Cat  club,  described  the  envy  which  her 
cheeks,  glowing  with  the  genuine  bloom  of 
England,  had  excited  among  the  painted 
beauties  of  Versailles. 

Louis  XIV.  was  at  this  time  expiating 
the  vices  of  his  yoath  by  a  devotion  which 
had  no  root  in  reason,  and  bore  no  fruit  of 
charity.    The  servile  literature  of  France 
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had  changed  its  character  to  suit  the 
changed  character  of  the  prince.  No  book 
appeared  that  had  not  an  air  of  sanctity. 
Racine,  who  was  jnst  dead,  had  passed  the 
close  of  his  life  in  writing  sacred  dramas ; 
and  Dacier  was  seeking  for  the  Atbanasian 
mysteries  in  Plato.  Addison  described  this 
state  of  things  in  a  short  but  lively  and 
graceful  letter  to  Montagu.  Another  letter, 
written  about  the  same  time  to  the  Lord 
Keeper,  conveyed  the  strongest  assurances 
of  gratitude  and  attachment.  *Thc  oiily 
return  I  can  make  to  your  Lordship,'  said 
Addison,  'will  be  to  apply  myself  entirely 
to  my  business.'  With  this  view  he  quitted 
Paris  and  repaired  to  Blois ;  a  place  where 
it  was  supposed  that  the  French  language 
was  spoken  in  its  highest  purity,  and  where 
not  a  single  Englishman  could  be  found. 
Here  he  passed  some  months  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  Of  his  way  of  life  at  Blois, 
one  of  his  associates,  an  Abb6  named 
Philippeaux,  gave  an  account  to  Joseph 
Spence.  If  this  account  is  to  be  trusted, 
Addison  studied  much,  mused  much,  talk- 
ed little,  had  fitsof  absence,  and  either  had 
no  love  afiairs,  or  was  too  discreet  to  con- 
fide them  to  the  Abb6.  A  man  who,  even 
when  surrounded  by  fellow-countrymen  and 
fellow-students,  had  always  been  remark- 
ably shy  and  silent,  was  not  likely  to  be  lo* 
quacious  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  among 
foreign  companions.  But  it  is  clear  from 
Addison's  letters,  some  of  which  were  long 
after  published  in  the  'Guardian,'  that, 
while  he  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  his 
own  meditations,  he  was  really  observing 
French  society  with  that  keen  and  sly,  yet 
not  ill-natured  side-glance,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris;  and, 
having  now  mastered  the  French  language, 
found  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
French  philosophers  and  poets.  He  gave 
an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  of 
two  highly  interesting  conversations,  one 
with  Malbranche,  the  other  with  Boileau. 
Malbranche  expressed  great  partiality  for 
the  English,  and  extolled  the  genius  of 
Newton,  but  shook  his  head  when  llobbet 
was  mentioned,  and  was  indeed  so  unjust 
as  to  call  the  author  of  the  '  Leviathan*  a 
poor  silly  creature.  Addison's  modesty 
restrained  him  from  fully  relating,  in  hit 
letter,  the  circumstances  of  his  introduction 
to  Boileau.  Boileau,  having  survived  the 
friends  and  rivals  of  his  youth,  old,  devf, 
and  melancholy,  lived  in  retirement,  seldom 
went  either  to  Court  or  to  the  Academy, 
and  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strun^era. 
Of  the  English  and  of  English  literature  bm 
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knew  nolhitjgf.  He  Imtl  linrdjy  heard  tfie 
Bftcne  of  Dryden*  Some  of  our  country- 
men,  in  the  wartpth  of  their  palriotism^ 


T. 


rneraKiro  was  to  the  French  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  what  German  literature  was  to 
o«r  own  praudather?.  Very  few^  we  sus- 
tl,  of  the  accomplished  men  who,  sixty 
•evcnty  years  ago,  used  to  dine  in  Lei- 
cester Square  with  Sir  Joshua,  or  at  Streath- 
tm  with  MvF,  Thrale,  had  the  slightest 
aotioti  that  Wieland  was  one  of  the  fir^t 
witfr  and  poets,  and  Lessin^-,  beyond  all  dis- 
pate,  the  first  critic  in  Europe.  Boileau 
knew  judt  as  little  ahout  the  *  Paradise  Lo^i/ 
tod  about  *AbsrtIom  Jmd  Ahilophel }'  but 
he  had  read  Addison^s  Latin  poems,  and  ad- 
mired them  greatly.  They  had  given  him, 
he  *»id»  quite  a  new  notion  of  the  si  ate  of 
kaming  and  taste  amon^  the  English. 
lohftf^on  will  have  it  that  these  praises  were 
ioiincere.  *  Nothing,*  saya  he,  *is  better 
known  of  Botleau  than  that  he  had  an  in- 
JDdicioof;  and  peevish  contempt  of  modern 
Latin  ;  and  therefore  his  profession  of  re- 
fard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility 
rtther  than  approbation.*  Now,  noihiBg  is 
better  known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  was 
im^ularly  eparing  of  compliments.  We  do 
not  remember  that  either  friendship  or  fear 
ever  induced  him  to  bestow  praise  on  any 

K-**— position  which  he  did  not  approve.  On 
irr  questions,  his  caustic,  disfdainfiil, 
«ff'Confident  spirit  rebelledagainsi  thai 
Dfity  to  w!)ich  every  thing  else  in 
re  bowed  down,  lie  had  ihe  spirit  io 
L^fiis  XIV.  firmly  and  even  rudely,  that 
lajcsty  knew  oolhing  about  poetry,  and 
ired  verses  which  were  detestable, 
^t  woi  there  in  Addison's  position  that 

C4»Qld  induce  the  sattrif»t,  whose  stern  and 


elegant  idiom  of  the  Po  1     Has  any  modcra 
scholar  understood  Latin  better  than  Fred- 
eric the  Great  understood  French  *?     Yet  ia 
e  a<.serted  that  this  ignorance  must  have  I  it  not  notorious  that  Frederic  the  Great, 
ntTccted.     We   own   that  we  see  no   after   reading,    speaking,   writing   French, 
f^bnd  for   such  a   supposition.     English    and  nothing  but  French,  during  rrVore  than 

half  a  century — after  unleamiug  his  mother 
tongue  in  order  to  learn  Frent-h,  after  living 
familiarly  during  many  years  with  French 
ASSOC iatei^ — could  not,  to  the  lasl»  compose 
in  French,  witliout  imminent  ri^k  of  com* 
milling  some  mistake  which  would  have 
moved  a  snule  in  tlie  literary  circles  of 
Paris  1  Do  we  believe  that  Erasnms  and 
Frncastorius  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Sir  Waller  Scott  wrote  Eng- 
lish 1  Arid  are  there  not  in  the  Disserta- 
tion on  India,  (the  last  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
works,)  in  Waverley,  in  M  arm  ion,  Scotti- 
cisms at  which  a  London  apprentice  would 
laugh  1  But  does  it  follow,  because  we 
think  thus,  that  we  can  find  nothing  to  ad- 
mire in  the  noble  alcaics  of  Gray,  or  in  the 
playful  elegiacs  of  Vincent  Bourne  \  Surely 
not*  Nor  was  Boileau  ^o  ignorant  or  taste- 
less as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  good 
modern  Latin.  In  the  very  letter  to  which 
Johnson  alludes,  Boileau  says — *  Ne  croyez 
pas  pourtani  que  je  veuille  par  ]k  blamer 
lea  vers  Latins  que  vous  m*avez  envoyts 
d*un  de  vos  ilkistres  academiciens.  Je  lea 
ai  irouves  fort  beaux,  et  dignes  de  Vida  et 
de  Sunnazar,  mais  non  pas  d'Horate  et  de 
Virgile.*  Several  poem^,  in  modern  Latin, 
have  been  praised  by  Boileau  quite  as  lib- 
erally as  it  was  his  habit  to  pniiPe  any 
thing.  He  says,  for  example,  of  the  Pere 
FraguieT*B epigrams,  that  Catullus  seems  to 
hove  come  to  life  again.  But  the  best  proof 
that  Boileau  did  tun  feel  ihe  unditcerning 
contempt  for  modern  Latin  verses  which 
has  been  imputed  to  htm,  is,  that  he  wrote 
and  published  Latin  verses  in  several  me- 
tres. Indeed  it  happens,  curiously  enough, 
tliat  the  most  severe  censure  ever  pro- 
nounced  by  him  on   modern  Latin,  is  con- 

\Ve  allude  to 


Cl»lHJif»iift  temper  had  been  the  dread  of  two 

ft^erations,  to  turn  sycophant  for  the  first 

I4kd  Uet  time  1    Nor  was  Boileau V  contempt 

of    modern    Latin     either    injudicious    or  j  veyed  in  Latin  hexameters* 

fftvittb.    He  ihoughtj  indeed,  that  no  poem  ,  the  fragment  which  begins— 

fli  llie  Cral  order  would  ever  be  written  in  ,  . 

■  dead  tmguage.    And  did  he  think  amissl       "?^'^  ""T*^"*  .t.rum  nie  b^lbui.re  Lntm.a, 

,,  p      ^         .  -  ,  '         Longc  Aloes  CI im  natUDi  de  palrv  ciciituliro, 

Itim  not  the  experience  of  centuries  con- 1       Musa,  jubes  ?"' 

ftmed  bia  opinion  1     Boitenu  olso  thought 

it  |iriibal>!c«  that,  in  the  best  modern  Latin, 

iiniler  of  the  Augufitan  age  would  have 

Itleeted  ludicrous  improprieties.  And  who 

tm  tbink  otherwise  1    What  modern  schol- 

•r  can  kancstly  declare  that  he  sees  the 

•ilialle«t    impurity    in   the   style  of  Livy  1 

Ytt  it  it  not  certain  that,  in  tlie  style  of 

Ltry,  Pfjllio,  whose  taste  had  been  forbed 

^ibe  tttiiks  of  the  Tiber,  detected  the  tn- 


For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  tltal 
the  praise  which  Bi>i!eau  beMowcd  on  ihc 
MachiTKR  GesticulanUs^  and  the  Gtrtmfh 
Pygmasomachia^  uas  sincere.  He  certainly 
opened  hims^elf  to  Addison  with  a  free- 
dom which  was  a  sure  indicnlion  of  esteem. 
Literature  was  the  chief  siibject  of  con- 
versation. The  old  man  talked  on  his  fa- 
vorite theme  much  and  well^  \tid\i^^^M'&\C\% 
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oung  hearer  thought,  inooinparably  well. 
Joileaa  had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  great  critic.  He  wanted  imagina- 
tioD  ;  but  he  had  strong  sense.  His  lite- 
rary code  was  formed  on  narrow  principles ; 
but  in  applying  it,  he  showed  great  judg- 
ment and  penetration.  In  mere  style,  ab- 
stracted from  the  ideas  of  which  style  is 
the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  writers; 
and,  though  unable  fully  to  appreciate  their 
creative  genius,  admired  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  their  manner,  and  had  learned 
from  them  to  despise  bombast  and  tinsel. 
It  is  easy,  we  think,  to  discover  in  the 
"Spectator"  and  the  "Guardian,"  traces 
of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  part 
pernicious,  which  the  mind  of  Boileau  had 
on  the  mind  of  Addison. 

While  Addison  was  at  Paris,  an  event 
took  place  which  made  that  capital  a  dis- 
agreeable residence  for  an  Englishman  and 
a  Whig.  Charles,  second  of  the  name, 
King  of  Spain,  died;  and  bequeathed  his 
dominions  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Dauphin.  The  King  of 
France,  in  direct  violation  of  his  engage- 
ments both  with  Great  Britain  and  with  the 
States-General,  accepted  the  bequest  on 
behalf  of  his  grandson.  The  house  of  Bour- 
bon was  at  the  summit  of  human  grandeur. 
England  had  been  outwitted,  and  found 
herself  in  a  situation  at  once  degrading  and 
perilous.  The  people  of  France,  not  pre- 
saging the  calamities  by  which  they  were 
destined  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  their 
sovereign,  went  mad  with  pride  and  de- 
light. Every  man  looked  as  if  a  great 
estate  had  just  been  left  him.  *'  The  French 
conversation,"  said  Addison,  "  begins  to 
grow  insupportable  ;  that  which  was  before 
the  vainest  nation  in  the  world  is  now  worse 
than  ever."  Sick  of  the  arrogant  exulta- 
tion of  the  Parisians,  and  probably  foresee- 
ing that  the  peace  between  France  and 
England  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  he 
set  off  for  Italy. 

In  December,  1700,*  he  embarked  at 
Marseilles.  As  he  glided  along  the  Li- 
gurian  coast  he  was  delighted  by  the  sight 
of  myrtles  and  olive-trees,  which  retained 
their  verdure  under  the  winter  solstice. 
Soon,  however,  he  encountered  one  of  the 
black  storms  of  the  Mediterranean.     The 

*  It  is  strange  that  Addison  should,  in  the  first 
line  of  his  travels,  have  misdated  his  departure  from 
Marseilles  by  a  whole  year,  and  still  more  straoce 
that  this  slip  of  the  pen,  which  throws  the  whole 
narrative  into  ineitricable  confusion,  should  have 
been  repeated  in  a  succetsion  of  edittons,  and  never 
detected  by  Tiokell  or  by  Uord. 
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captain  of  the  ship  gave  up.  all  for  lest,  and 
confessed  himself  to  a  capochin  who  hap* 
pened  to  be  on  board.  The  English  heretic, 
in  the  mean  time,  fortified  himself  against 
the  terrors  of  death  with  devotions  of  a  very 
difiTerent  kind.  How  strong  an  impression 
this  perilous  voyage  made  on  him,  appears 
from  the  ode — *'How  are  thy  servants 
blest,  0  Lord  1'^  which  was  long  after  pub- 
lished in  the  Spectator.  After  some  days 
of  discomfort  and  danger,  Addison  was 
glad  to  land  at  Savona,  and  to  make  his 
way,  over  mountains  where  no  road  had 
yet  been  hewn  out  by  art,  to  the  city  of 
Genoa. 

At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  her  own  Doge, 
and  by  the  nobles  whose  names  were  in- 
scribed on  her  Book  of  Gold,  Addison 
made  a  short  stay.  He  admired  the  nar- 
row streets  overhung  by  long  lines  of  tow- 
ering palaces,  the  walls  rich  with  frescoes, 
the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  tapestries  whereon  were  recorded 
the  long  glories  of  the  house  of  Doria* 
Thence  he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he 
contemplated  the  Gothic  roaffnificence  of 
the  cathedral  with  more  wonder  than  plea- 
sure. He  passed  Lake  Benacus  while  m 
gale  was  blowing,  and  saw  the  waves  rag- 
ing as  they  raged  when  Virgil  looked  upon 
them.  At  Venice,  then  the  gayest  spot  in 
Europe,  the  traveller  spent  the  Carnival, 
the  gayest  season  of  the  year,  in  the  midst 
of  masques,  dances,  and  serenades.  Here 
he  was  at  once  diverted  and  provoked,  by 
the  absurd  dramatic  pieces  which  then  dis- 
graced the  Italian  stage.  To  one  of  those 
pieces,  however,  he  was  indebted  for  m 
valuable  hint.  He  was  present  when  m 
ridiculous  play  on  the  death  of  Cato  waa 
performed.  Cato,  it  seems,  was  in  love 
with  a  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  lady  had 
given  her  heart  to  Ctesar.  The  rejected 
lover  determined  to  destroy  himself.  He 
appeared  seated  in  his  library,  a  dagger  in 
his  hand,  a  Plntarch  and  a  Tasso  before 
him  ;  and,  in  this  position,  he  pronounced 
a  soliloquy  before  he  struck  the  blow.  We 
are  surprised  that  so  remarkable  a  circum- 
stance as  this  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  Addison's  biographers.  There 
cannot,  we  conceive,  be  the  smallest  doubt 
that  this  scene,  in  spite  of  its  abaurditiea 
and  anachronisms,  struck  the  traveller's 
imagination,  and  suggested  to  him  the 
thought  of  bringinff  Cato  on  the  English 
stage.  It  is  well  known  that  about  thia 
time  he  began  his  tragedy,  and  that  be 
finished  the  first  fonr  acts  before  he  i» 
turned  to  England. 

On  hie  wny  from  Venice  lo  Borne,  he 
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was  drawn  some  miles  out  of  the  beaten 
mail,  by  a  wish  to  see  ihe  smallest  inde- 
pendent state  in  Europe,  On  a  rock  where 
the  snow  Mill  lay,  though  the  Italian  spring 
wa«  now  far  advnnced,  was  perched  the  !it 
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was  to  he  seen  ot  Naples,  Addison  saw. 
He  climbed  Vesuviu?,  explored  the  ttinnel 
of  Posilipo,  and^  wandered  among  the  vines 
and  almond-trees  of  Caprece.  But  neither 
the  wonders  of  nature,  nor  those  of  art, 
tic   fortress    of  San   Marino.     The   roads]  could  so  occupy  his  alientioo  as  to  prevent 


which  led  to  the  secluded  town  were  so 
hid  that  few  travellers  had  ever  visited  it, 
iB&d  none  had  ever  published  an  account  of 
il*  Addison  could  not  suppress  a  good- 
nottired  smile  at  the  simplet  manners  and 
institutions  of  this  singular  community* 
But  he  observed,  with   the  exultation  of  a 


him  from  noticing,  though  cursorily,  the 
abuses  of  the  government  and  the  misery 
of  the  people.  The  great  kingdom  which 
hadjwst  descended  to  Philip  V,  was  in  a 
state  of  paralytic  dotage.  Even  Castile 
and  Arragon  were  sunk  in  wretchedness. 
Yet,  compared  with   the   Italian  dependen- 


Whig,  that  the  rude  mountain  tract  which   cies  of  the  Spanish  crown,  Costilc  and  Ar 


formed  the  ter riloryof  the  republic, swarmed 
with  an  honest,  healthy,  and  contented 
peasantry  ;  uhile  the  rich  plain  which  sur- 
rounded the  metrapoIiB  of  civil  and  spirit- 
ual tyranny,  was  scarcely  less  desolate 
ihan  the  uncleared  wilds  of  America. 

At  Rome,  Addison  remained  on  his  first 
mil  only  long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Si-  Peter'*,  and  of  the  Pantheon.  His  haste 
19  ihe  more  extraordinary,  because  the 
Holy  Week  was  close  at  haud.  He  has 
giten  no  bint  which  can  enable  us  to  pro- 
fiOunce  wby  he  chose  to  fly  from  a  specta- 
cle which  every  year  allures  from  dis^tant 
ttgwu%  persons  of  far  less  taste  and  sen^i* 
Mlity  than  his.  Possibly,  travelling,  as  he 
did,  at  the  charge  of  a  Governoieut  distin- 
ruifthed  by  its  enmity  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  may  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  imprudent  in  him  to  assist  at  the  most 
ftingnificent  rite  of^  that  church.  Many 
fjies  would  be  upon  him  ;  and  he  might 
fmd  it  difficult  to  behave  in  Ftich  a  manner 
11  to  give  oflence  neither  to  his  patrons  in 
Eoglandf  nor  to  those  among  whom  he  re- 
fided.  Whatever  his  motives  may  liave 
been,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  most  au* 
Eli«t  and  affecting  ceremony  which  is 
povra  among  men,  and  posted  along  the 
^ian  way  to  Naples. 

Copies  was  then  destitute  of  what  are 
now,  perhaps,  its  chief  attraction«i.  The 
lofely  bay  and  the  awful  mountain  were 
isdeed  there.  Btit  a  farm-house  stood  on 
tW  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  and  rows  of 
vio««  grew  over  the  streets  of  Pompeii. 
The  temples  of  Pajstum  had  not  indeed 
bt«fi  hidaen  from  the  eye  of  man  by  any 
|r«mt  eonvul«ion  of  nature  ;  but,  strange  to 
«y,  iheif  existence  was  a  secret  even  to 
•ftitta  and  antiquaries.  Though  situated 
Hithm  m  few  hours'  journey  of  a  great  capi- 
tal, where  Sal  valor  bad  not  long  before 
painfrdf  and  where  Vico  was  then  lectur- 
tog,  tho^e  noble  remains  were  as  little 
knovm  to  Europe  as  the  ruined  cities  over- 
ffoim  by  tha   forests  of  Yucatan.     What 
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ragon  might  be  called  prosperous.  It  is 
clear  that  all  the  observations  which  Ad- 
dison made  in  Italy  tended  to  confirm  him 
in  the  political  opinions  which  he  had 
adopted  at  home.  To  the  last,  he  always 
spoke  of  foreijrn  travel  as  the  best  cure  for 
Jacobiiism.  In  his  Freeholder,  the  Tory 
fox-hunter  asks  what  travellinjr  is  good  for, 
except  to  teach  a  man  to  jabber  French, 
and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience. 

From  Naples,  Addison  returned  to  Rome 
by  sea,  a!ong  the  coast  which  his  favorite 
Virgil  had  celebrated.  The  felucca  passed 
the  headland  where  the  oar  and  trumpet 
were  placed  by  the  Trojan  adventurers  on 
the  tomb  of  Misenus,  and  anchored  at  night 
under  the  shelter  of  the  fabled  promontory 
of  Circe.  The  voyage  ended  in  the  Tiber, 
still  overhung  with  dark  verdure,  and  still 
turbid  xv'iih  yellow  sand,  as  when  it  met 
the  eyes  of  jEneas.  From  the  mined  port 
of  Ostia,  the  stranger  hurried  to  Rome; 
and  at  Rome  he  remained  during  those  hot 
and  sicifly  months  when,  even  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  all  who  could  make  their  escape 
fled  from  mad  df^g^^  and  from  streets  black 
with  funerals^  to  gather  the  first  figs  of  the 
season  in  the  country.  It  is  probable  that 
when  he,  long  after,  poured  forth  in  verse 
his  gratitude  to  the  providence  which  had 
enabled  him  to  breathe  unhurt  in  tainted  air, 
he  was  thinking  of  the  August  and  Sep- 
tember which  he  pa^ised  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October, 
that  he  tore  himself  away  from  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  and  modern  art,  whicb 
are  collected  in  the  city  so  long  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world*  He  ilien  journt-yed 
northward,  passed  through  Sienna,  and  for 
a  moment  forgot  his  prejudices  in  favor  of 
classic  architecture  us  he  looked  on  the 
magnificent  cathedral  At  Florence  he 
spent  some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who,  cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of 
ambition^  and  impatient  of  its  paips,  fear* 
ing  both  parties,  and  loving  neither,  had 
determined  to  hide  in  an  Italian  reUeo^t^ 
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talents  and  accomplishments  which,  if  they 
had  been  united  with  fixed  principles  and 
civil' courage,  might  have  made  him  the 
foremost  man  of  his  age.  These  daj^s,  wc 
are  told,  passed  pleasantly  ;  and  we  can 
easily  believe  it.  For  Addison  was  a  de- 
lightful companion  when  he  was  at  his 
ease  ;  and  the  Duke,  though  he  seldom 
forgot  that  he  was  a  Talbot,  had  the  inval- 
uable art  of  putting  at  ease  all  who  came 
near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence, 
and  especially  to  the  sculptures  in  the 
Museum,  which  he  preferred  even  to  those 
of  the  Vatican.  lie  then  pursued  his  jour- 
ney through  a  country  in  which  the  rava- 
ges of  the  last  war  were  still  discernible, 
and  in  which  all  men  were  looking  for- 
ward with  dread  to  a  still  fiercer  conflict. 
Eugene  had  already  descended  from  the 
Rhstian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Catinat  the 
rich  plain  of  Lombardv.  The  faithless 
ruler  of  Savoy  was  still  reckoned  among 
the  allies  of  Louis.  England  had  not  yet 
actually  declared  war  against  France.  But 
Manchester  ,had  left  Paris  ;  and  the  nego- 
tiations which  produced  the  grand  Alli- 
ance against  the  house  of  Bourbon,  were 
in  progress.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  desirable  for  an  English  traveller  to 
reach  neutral  ground  without  delay.  Ad- 
dison resolved  to  cross  Mont  Cenis.  It 
was  December  ;  and  the  road  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  now  reminds  the 
stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of  Napo- 
leon. The  winter,  however,  was  mild,  and 
the  passage  was,  for  those  times,  easy. 
To  this  journey  Addison  alluded  when,  in 
the  ode  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he 
said  that  for  him  the  Divine  Goodness  had 
*  warmed  the  hoary  Alpine  hills.' 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow 
that  he  composed  his  Epistle  to  his  friend 
Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax.  That  Epis- 
tle, once  widely  renowned,  is  now  known 
only  to  curious  readers;  and  will  hardly 
be  considered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  known 
as  in  any  perceptible  degree  heightening 
Addison's  fame.  It  is,  however,  decidedly 
superior  to  any  English  composition  which 
he  had  previously  published.  Nay,  we 
think  it  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  he- 
roic metre  which  appeared  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  Dryden  and 
the  publication  of  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism.' 
It  contains  passages  as  good  as  the  second- 
rate  passages  of  Pope,  and  would  have 
added  to  the  reputation  of  Parnell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  or 
defects  of  the  Epistle,  it  undoubtedly  does 
honor  to  the  principles  and  ^irit  of  the 
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author.  Halifax  bad  now  Dothing  to  cive. 
He  had  fallen  from  power,  had  been  held 
up  to  obloquy,  had  been  impeached  by  the 
[louse  of  Commons ;  and,  though  his  Peers 
had  dismissed  the  impeachment,*  had,  as 
it  seemed,  little  chance  of  ever  again  fill- 
ing high  office.  The  Epistle,  written  at 
such  a  time,  is  one  among  many  proofs 
that  there  was  no  mixture  of  cowaraice  or 
meanness  in  the  suavity  and  moderation 
which  distinguished  Addison  from  all  the 
other  public  men  of  those  stormy  times. 

At  Geneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a 
partial  change  of  ministry  had  taken  place 
]n  England,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter had  become  secretary  of  state.f  Man- 
chester exerted  himself  to  serve  his  young 
friend.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  an 
English  agent  should  be  near  the  person  of 
Eugene  in  Italy ;  and  Addison,  whose  di- 
plomatic education  was  now  finished,  was 
the  man  selected.  He  was  preparing  to 
enter  on  his  honorable  functions,  when  all 
his  prospects  w^ere  for  a  time  darkened  by 
the  death  of  William  UL 

Anne  had  long  felt  a  strong  aversion, 
personal,  political,  and  religious,  to  the 
Whig  party.  That  aversion  appeared  in 
the  first  measures  of  her  reign.  Manches- 
ter was  deprived  of  the  seals,  after  he  had 
held  them  only  a  few  weeks.  Neither 
Somers  nor  Halifax  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Addison  shared  the  fate  of  his 
three  patrons.  His  hopes  of  employment 
in  the  public  service  were  at  an  end ;  his 
pension  was  stopped  i  and  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  support  himself  by  bis  own  ex- 
ertions. He  became  tutor  to  a  young 
English  traveller ;  and  appears  to  have 
rambled  with  his  pupil  over  great  part  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  At  this  time 
lie  wrote  his  pleasing  treatise  on  'Medals.' 
It  was  not  published  till  after  his  death  ; 
but  several  distinguished  scholars  saw  the 
manuscript,  and  gave  just  praise  to  the 
^race  of  the  style,  and  to  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  evinced  by  the  quotations. 

From  Germany  Addison  repaired  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  learned  the  melancholy 
news  of  his  father's  death.  After  passing 
some  months  in  the  United  Provinces,  he 
returned  about  the  close  of  the  year  1703 
to  England.  He  was  there  cordially  re- 
ceived by  bis  friends,  and  introduced  by 

*  Miss  Aikin  says,  (i.  121,)  that  the  Epistle  ww 
written  before  Halifax  was  justified  by  tne  Lords. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  Epistle  was  written  in  De- 
cember, 1701 ;  the  impeachment  had  been  dismitied 
in  the  preceding  Jane. 

t  Mtm  Aikin  miadates  this  event  by  a  yeart 
(iW) 


ihem  into  the  Kil-Cat  Club — a  society  in 
which  were  collected  all  ihe  various  lalenls 
and  accompli1^hmeIlts  which  then  gave  lus> 
trc  to  ihe  Whig  pariy. 

Adtlison  \v:i8,  during  some  months  afler 
his  return  from  the  L'ontincni,  hard  pressed 
by  pecuniary  difficulties*  Bui  il  was  soon 
in  ihe  power  of  his  noble  polrona  to  serve 
him  eJiectually.  A  political  change,  sileui 
ind  grndunl,  but  of  the  hi;4^hcst  imporiaiice, 
wt»  in  daily  progress,*  Tfic  accession  of 
Anne  hud  been  hailed  by  ihe  Tories  with 
irair^ports  of  joy  and  hope  j  nnd  for  a  lime 
it  fieemed  that  ilie  Whigs  liad  fallen  never 
_!•  rise  again.     The  throne  was  surrounded 

men  supposed  lo  be  attached  to  the  pre- 

»ti%'eQiid  loihc  Church;  and  among  these 
none  stood  so  high  in  the  favor  of  ihc  Sove- 
reign, a.*   the    Lord-Treasurer  Godoiphin, 
aod  ihe  Captain-General  Marlborough. 
F  Ihe  country  gentlemen  and  country  cler- 

neii  bad  folly  e\pected  thai  the  policy 

ihcRe  ministers  would   be  directly  op- 
ted to  that  which  had  been  almo**t  con* 

lilly  followed  by  WilJiam  ;   that  the  lund- 

I  hilerest  would  be  favored  at  the  expense 

of  trade  ;  that  no  addition  would  be  made 
14>  the  funded  debt;  ii»at  the  privileges 
conceded  lo  Dissenters  by  the  late  King, 
would  be  curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn  ;  thai 
ihf  war  with  France,  if  there  must  be  such 
twar,  would,  on  our  part,  be  almost  cn- 
tirtlr  naval;  and  thai  the  Government 
wonld  avoid  close  connexions  with  foreign 
powers^  and,  above  all,  with  Holland. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  and  country 
clarfvmen  were  fated  to  he  deceived^  not 
hr  V  '  lime.  The  prejudices  and  pas- 
ii'-  li  raged  without  control  in  vicar- 

age*, to  caihcdrrtl-closes,  and  in  the  nianor- 
kiinacn  of  fox*hunting  squires,  were  not 
d^red  by  the  chiefs  of  the  ministry.  Those 
ilateiKinen  saw  that  it  was  both  for  the 
|Hib)ic  interest,  and  for  their  own  interest^ 
10  adopt  a  Whig  policy;  at  least  as  re- 
ected  the  alliances  of  the  country  and 
I  coitduet  of  the  war.     But  if  the  foreign 

cy  of  the  Whigs  were  adopt ed^  it  was 
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•  Wr  iif^  sorry  10  my  lliai,  in  the  account  which 

fi  ea  of  tbe  politics  of  ihb  period,  there 

f  T*  than  B(*ntoncet.     Rochester  wa* 

h^  uncle  ;    Mis9  Aikin    call*   him    the 

\v  .tu      The   battte   of  Btetiheim   was 

•%i,  '»  — T"''"    -f-'i     •••■vM-ngti ;    Miss 

Lij  rough'i  fle- 

tr  ]»me  which 

r  (jiriwccn  (he  iwu  Uuuiieo,  al>out  Lord 

ti  th^i?    4iBf»«iie  nbout   the    Ayleshury 

i»  I  by  the  dissolution  of 

7l  Hf  or  five  others,  wjH 
,  ,v^    i^f  about  two  pages, 


impossible  to  obstnin  from  adopting  also 
their  financial  policy-  The  natural  conse- 
quences followed*  The  rigid  Tories  were 
alienated  from  the  Government.  The  votes 
of  the  Whines  bf'came  necessary  to  it.  The 
votes  of  the  Whig^s  could  be  secured  only 
by  further  concessions;  ond  further  con- 
cei?sions  the  Queen  wns  itidiiced  to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704*,  the 
slate  of  parties  bore  a  close  analogy  to  the 
state  of  parlies  in    1826.     In    1826,   ns  in 
1701,  there  was  a  Tory  tnintstry  divided 
into  two  ho«itile  sections.     The  position  of 
Mr.  Cabining  and  his  friends  in    18*26  cor- 
responded to  that  whicli  Marlborough  and 
Godoiphin  occupied  in  1704.     Nottingham 
and  JiTsey  were,  in  1701,  what  Lord  Eldon 
ai>d    Lord    W^cstmorelnnd    were   in    1826. 
The  Whigs  of  1704,  were  in  a  situation  re- 
sembling that  in  winch  the  Whigs  of  1826 
sic*od.     In  1704,  Somers,  Halifax,  Sunder- 
land, Cowper,  were  not  in  office*     There 
was  no  avowed  coalilion  between  them  and 
the  moderate  Tories*.     It  is  probable  ihat 
no  direct  communicaiion  tending  lo  such  a 
coalition  had  yet  taken  place  ;  yet  all  men 
saw  that   such  a  coaIiu«m  was   inevitable, 
nay,  that  it  was  already  half  formed.     StJch, 
or   nearly  such^    was  ihe   state   of  ihings 
when    tidings  nrrlved   of  the  great  battle 
fotjghl  at  Blenheim,  on  the   l3th  August, 
1704^.     By  the  Whigs  the  news  was  hailed 
witli  iransporis  of  joy  and  pride.     No  fault, 
no  cause  of  quarrel,  could  be  remembered 
by  lb  em  against  ihe  Commander  whose  ge- 
nius had,  in  one  day,  changed   the  face  of 
Europe,  saved  the  Imperial  throne,  humbled 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  secured  the  Act 
of    Settlement    against    foreign    hostility. 
The  feeling  of  the  Tories  was  very  diffeV- 
enf,     They  could  noi,   indeed,  without  im- 
prudence, openly  express  regrei  at  an  event 
so  glorious  to  their  country  ;  but  their  con^ 
gratulatiofis  were  so  cold  and  sullen,  as  to 
give  deep  disgifsl  to  the  victorioua  general 
and  his  fr lends. 

Godoiphin  was  not  a  reading  man.  What- 
ever time  he  could  spare  from  business  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  at  New-mar- 
ket or  at  the  card-table.  But  he  was  not 
absolutely  indiflerenl  to  poetry  ;  and  he 
was  too  intelligent  an  observer  not  to  per- 
ceive that  literature  was  a  formidable  en- 
gine of  political  warfare  ;  and  that  the  great 
Whig  leader.-?  had  strengthened  their  party, 
and  raised  their  character,  by  extending  a 
liberal  ond  judicious  patronage  to  good 
writers.  He  was  mortified,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  by  ihe  exceeding  badness  of 
ihe  poems  which  appeared  in  honor  of  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.    One  of  those  \koem% 
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has  been  rescuetl  from   oblivii>n  by  ihe  ex- 
quisice  absurdity  of  tbrec  Ifncs. 


i&&t^ 


* 


*  Thtnk  of  two  ihoupnnd  gentlemen  at  lenst. 
And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast ; 
Into  the  Danube  ihey  were  pushed  hy  eLoaJeJ 

Where  lo  procure  better  verses  the  Trea- 
surer did  not  know.     He  understood  bow 
to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  remit  a  subsidy.    He 
was  also  well  ver&cd  in  the  history  of  run- 
ning horses  and  fighting  cocks  ;  but  his  ac- 
quaintance ainnnjj  live  poets  was  very  small 
He  confiujled  HaUfnx  ;  but  Halifax  nfiected 
to  decline  the  oflice  of  adviiser.     He  had, 
he  said,  done  his  best,  when  he  had  power, 
10  encourage  men  whose  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements might  do  honor  lo  ilieir  coun- 
try.    Those  limes  were  over.     Other  max- 
ims had  prevailed.     ^lerit  was  suflered  to 
pine  in  obscurity;  the  public  money  was 
squandered   on    the    undeserving;.     *^  J   do 
know,''  he  added,  *' a  gentleman  who  would 
celebrate  the  battle  in  a  manner  wonliy  of 
the   subject.     But   I  will  not  name  him," 
Godx>lphin,  who  was  expert  at  the  soft  an- 
swer which  turneth  away  wrath,  and  who 
%vas  under  the  necessity  of  paying  court  lo 
the  Whigs,  genliy  replied,   that  ihere  was 
too  much  ground  for  Halifax's  complaints, 
but  that  what  was  amiss  should  in  lime  be 
rectified^  and  that  in  the  mean  time   the 
services  of  a  man  such  as  Halifax  had  de- 
scribed should  be  liberally  rewarded.    Hali- 
fax then  mentioned  Addison,  but»  mindful 
of  the  dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  his  friend,  insisted  that  the  Miti- 
iBter  should  apply  in   the  most  courteous 
manner  to  Addison  himself;  and  this  Go- 
dolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  three 
pair  of  stairs,  over  a  small  shop  in  the  Hay. 
market.  In  this  humble  lodging  he  was 
surprised,  on  the  morning  which  followed 
the  conversation  between  Godolphin  and 
Halifax,  by  a  visit  from  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Kipht  Honorable  Henry  Boyle, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  af- 
terwards  Lord  Carleion.*  This  high-born 
minister  had  been  sent  by  the  Lord-Trea- 
surer as  ambassador  to  the  needy  poet. 
Addison  readily  undertook  the  proposed 
task,  a  task  which,  to  so  good  n  Whig,  was 
probably  a  pleasure.  Wlien  the  poem  was 
little  more  than  half  finished,  he  showed  it 
to  Godolphin,  who  was  delighted  with  it, 
and  particularly  with  the  famous  similitude 
of  the  Angel.  Addison  was  instantly  ap- 
pointed to  a  Commissionership  with  about 

#  Miia  AtkiQ  iuyf  thot  lie  w»i  sft^rwards  I-ord 
Orrtry.    Thla  Ib  a  mistake. 


two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  was  as- 
sured that  this  nppointmettt  was  only  an 
earnest  of  greater  favors! 

The  '  Campaign*  came  forth,  and  was  as 
much  admired  by  the  public  as  by  the  Min- 
isier.     It  pleases  us  Ies5  on  the  whole  than 
the  *Episfle  to  Halifax.'     Yet  it  undoubt- 
edly ranks  high  omonjr  tlie   poems  which 
appeared  during  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Dry  den  and  the  dawn  of  Pope's 
genius.      The    chief  merit   of  the    *  Cam- 
paign,' we  think,  is  that  which  was  noticed 
b^'  Johnson— the  manly  and  rational  rejec- 
tion of  fiction.     The  first  great  poet  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us  sang  of  war, 
Jong  before  war  became  a  science    or  a 
irade.     If,  in  his  time,  there  was  enmity 
between  two  little  Greek  towns,  each  pour- 
ed forth  its  crowd  of  citizens,  ignorant  of 
discipline,  and  armed  with  implemenis  of 
labor  rudely  turned  into  weapons.    On  each 
side   appeared  conspicuous  a  few  chiefs, 
whose  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  procure 
good  armor,  horses, and  chariois,and  whose 
leisure  had  enabled  them  to  practise  mili- 
tary exercises.     One  such  chief,  if  he  were 
a  man  of  great  strength,  ogiliiy,  and  cour- 
age,   would  probably  be  more   formidable 
than  twenty  common  men  ;  and  the  force 
and    dexterity   with   which   he   hurled   his 
spear  might  have  no  inconsiderable   share 
in  deciding  the  event   of  the   day.     Such 
were  probably  the  battles  with  which  Ho- 
mer was  familiar.     But  Homer  related  the 
actions  of  men  of  a  former  generation — of 
men  who  sprang  from  the  Gods,  and  com- 
muned with  the  Gods  tace  to  face — of  men, 
one  of  whom  could  with  ease  hurl  rocks 
which   two  sturdy  hinds  of  a  later  periocL^ 
would  be  unable  even  to  lift.     He  lherefor|^H 
naturally  represented  their  martial  exploit^^ 
as  resembling  in  kind^bul  far  surpassing  in 
magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
expert  combatants  of  his  own  age.     Achil- 
les, clad   in  celestial  armor,  drawn  by  ce- 
lestial coursers,  grasping  the  spear  which 
none  but   himself  could  raise,   driving  a  ~ 
Troy  and  Lycia  before  him>  and  chokini 
Scamander  with  dead,  was  only  a  magtii 
cent  exaggeration  of  the  real  hero,  vrhQ^\ 
strong,  fearless,  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
weapon^  guarded  by  a  shield  and  helmn 
of  I  he  best  Sidonian  fabric,  and  whiii  Vi 
along  by  horses  of  Thessalian  breed, struck 
down  with  his  own  right  arm  foe  after  foe. 
In  all  rude   societies   similar  notions  ara 
found.     There  are  nt  this  day  countries 
where  the  Life-guardsman  Shaw  w*ould  be 
considered  as  a  much  greater  warrior  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.    Buonaparte  lovi 
to  describe  the  astonishment  with  whii 
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llie  Matnalukes  looked  ut  bis  diminulive  |  whichi  iti  ihe  midst  of  coofas»ion«  u^ro&r, 
figiire.  Mourad  Bey,  disiinguished  above  [and  slaughter,  exabnined  and  disposed 
aIJ  his  felluws  by  bis  bodily  siren^^^tb,  and  i  e\'ery  ibinor  with  the  serene  wisdona  of  a 
by  ihe  skill  wiih  which   he   managed   his  |  higher  intelligence. 

Lorse  and  his  sabre,  couhl  not  believe  that  j  Here  it  was  that  he  introduced  the  fa- 
a  man  who  was  scarcely  five  feet  higli,  and  |  nious  comparison  of  Marlborough   to    an 


rode  like  a  butcher,  was  dte  greatest  sul 
dier  in  Europe. 

Hofiier's  descriptions  of  war  had  ibere- 
fore  as  much  truth  as  poetry  requires.  But 
truth  was  altogether  wanting  to  the  per- 
fortoAoees  of  those  who,  writing  about  bat- 
tles which  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  com* 
mon  with  the  battles  of  his  times,  servilely 


Angel  guiding  the  whirlwind.  We  will  not 
dispute  the  general  justice  of  Johnson's 
remarks  on  this  passage^  But  we  must 
point  out  one  circumstance  which  appears 
to  have  escaped  all  the  iTitics*  The  extra- 
ordinary effect  which  this  simile  produced 
wben  it  first  appeared,  and  which  to  the 
following  generation  seemed  inexplicable, 


imitated  his   manner.     The   folly  of  Silius  j  is   doubtless  to   be  chiefly  attributed  to  a 


lulicus,  in  particular,  is  positively  nauseous. 
He  undertook  to  record  in  verse  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  a  great  struggle  between 
Geo^raU  of  the  first  order:  and  his  narra- 
life  is  made  up  of  the  hideous  wounds 
vbi^h  these  Generals  infljcied  with  their 
OWD  haod«s»  Asdrubal  llings  a  spoar  which 
gtaies  the  shoulder  of  the  consul  Nero  ; 
biit  Nero  sends  lits  spear  into  AsdrubaTs 
tid«.  Ffibiu»  slays  Thuris  and  Bales  and 
Maris  and  Arses,  and  the  long-haired 
Adkerbes,  and  the  gigantic  Thy  lis,  and 
Sapharus  and  MoniEsus,  and  the  trumpeter 
Morinus.  Hannibal  runs  Perusinus  through 
lW  groin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the  back- 
I  of  Telesinus  with  a  huge  stone.    This 


line  which  most  readers  now  regard  as  a 
feeble  parenlbesift^ — 

*  Such  as,  of  late,  o\»r  pule  Briiannia  pasa'd/ 

Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  r/i^ 
storm.  The  great  tempest  of  November 
J 703,  the  only  tempest  uMiich  in  our  lati- 
tude has  equalled  tlie  raire  of  a  tropical 
hurricane,  had  left  a  dreadful  recollection 
in  the  minds  of  all  men.  No  other  tempest 
was  ever  in  this  country  the  occasion  of  a 
parliamentary  address  or  of  a  public  fast. 
Whole  fleets  liad  been  cast  away.  Large 
mansions  had  been  blown  down*  One  Pre- 
late had  been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
his  Paluce,  London  and  Bristol  had  pre* 
ieiealahle  fashion  was  copied  in  modern  ,i  stinted  the  appearance  of  cities  just  sacked. 
,  acid  continued  to  prevail  down  to  the  I  Hundreds  o(  families  were  still  in  mourning. 

"^  id  the 

igh:  '  ' 


^e  of  Addison,     Several  versifiers  had  de*  |  The  pros* Irate  trunks  of  large  trees,  anc 
•eribeil  William  turning  thousands  to  flight .  ruins  of  houses,   still  attested,   in  all   the 


« 


hf  bis  •ingle  prowess,  and  dyeing  the  Boyne 
vitb  Irish  blood.  Nay,  so  estimable  a  wri- 
ttr  a«  John  Phillips,  the  author  of  the 
'S|>leii<lid  Shilling,'  represented  Miirlbo- 
raii^b  as  having  won  the  battle  of  Blonheitti 
ntrely  by  strength  of  muscle  and  skill  in 
faic€*  The  following  lines  may  serve  as 
as  €JtafnpIe: — 

•  ChtifcliUI,  rh'wing  wliere 
T^  rViteoce  ofTiitltird  nmti  prevailed, 
C^M*?  i~j  rrppn^e  his  ^l.ttigUit^riiig  arm.     With  speeJ 
•  *•  fmii%  iirgtnjj  1*13  way 
mpiiilt  hftoir*.  nrid  fallen  Meed* 
'       Desiructioii^  yrim  witli  bloodj 
^  fir)tiri*e.     Around  lii*  lieiid 
liliiv  innocent^  while  he 
;iy  dtffds  filial  blowi 
In  Galtlc  blood 
4  iword,  and  strews  tlic  e^romitt 
;9.   WliJil  cmi  they  dt>  ?  OrhoNv 
• .  ^.i^ijci  ilk*  w*ii<'de«*tr*»>mg  sword  '" 

Adjlaon,  with  excellent  sense  and  taste, 

dtpafird  from  this  ridiculous  fashion.     He 

tnarvofl  bin  praise  for  the  qualities  which 

m^m     Marl  ho  r  ouch    traly    great,   energy, 

'.     But^  above  ail, 

liucss  of  that  mind 


southern  countiesi  the  fury  of  the  blast. 
The  popularity  w*hich  tfie  simile  of  the 
angel  enjoyed  among  Addison's  contempo- 
raries, htis  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a 
remarkable  instance  ofiheadvoiitnge  which, 
in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  particular  has 
over  the  general 

Soon  afier  the  Campaig^n,  was  published 
Addison's  Narrative  of  his  Travels  in  Italy. 
The  first  efiect  produced  by  this  Narraliv^e 
was  disappointment.  The  crowd  of  read* 
ers  who  expccled  politics  and  scandal, 
speculations  on  the  projects  of  Victor  Ama- 
deuB,  and  anecd<Ke5  ahoiit  the  jollities  of 
convents  and  the  amours  of  cardinals  and 
nun?,  were  confounded  by  finding  that  the 
writer's  mind  was  much  more  occupied  by 
the  wnr  between  the  Trojans  and  RutuUans 
ihan  by  the  war  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria ;  nnd  that  he  seemed  to  have  heard  no 
scandal  of  later  date  than  the  gallantries  of 
the  Empress  Faustina.  In  time,  liowever, 
the  judgment  of  the  many  was  overruled 
hy  that  o(  the  few ;  and,  before  the  book 
was  reprinted^  it  waa  so  eagetl^'  sovi^^lciV 
that  il  sold  fotiive  limeavVv^  on^xwi^  ^V\^^  * 
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It  istttill  read  with  pleasure:  the  style  is 
pare  and  flowing  ;  the  classical  quotations 
and  allusions  are  numerous  and  happy  ;  and 
wc  are  now  and  then  charmed  by  that  sin- 
gularly humane  and  delicate  humor  in 
which  Addison  excelled  all  men.  Yet  this 
agreeable  work,  even  when  considered 
merely  as  the  history  of  a  literary  tour, 
may  justly  be  censured  on  account  of  its 
faults  of  omission.  We  have  already  said 
that,  though  rich  in  extracts  from  the 
Latin  poets,  it  contains  scarcely  any  refer- 
ences to  the  Latin  orators  and  historians. 
We  must  add  that  it  contains  little,  or  ra- 
ther no  information,  respectinor  the  history 
and  literature  of  modern  Italy.  To  the 
best  of  our  remembrance,  Addison  does 
not  mention  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Boiardo,  Berni,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  or 
Machiavelli.  He  coldly  tells  us,  that  at 
Ferrara  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  and 
that  at  Venice  he  heard  the  gondoliers  sing 
verses  of  Tasso.  But  for  Tasso  and  Ari- 
osto  he  cared  far  less  thsn  for  Valerius 
Flaccus  and  Sidonins  Apollinaris.  The 
ffentle  flow  of  the  Ticin  brings  a  line  of 
Silius  to  his  mind.  The  sulphurous  steam 
of  Albula  suggests  to  him  several  passages 
of  Martial.  But  he  has  not  a  word  to  say 
of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Croce  ,•  he 
crosses  the  wood  of  Ravenna  without  re- 
collecting  the  Spectre  Huntsman;  and 
wanders  up  and  down  Rimini  without  one 
thought  of  Franceses.  At  Paris,  he  eagerly 
sought  an  introduction  to  Boilcau  ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware,  that 
at  Florence  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poet 
with  whom  BoiJeau  could  not  sustain  a 
comparison,  of  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
modern  times,  of  Vincenzio  Filicaja.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Filicaja 
waa  the  favorite  poet  of  the  all-accomplish- 
ed Somers,  under  whose  protection  Addison 
travelled,  and  to  whom  the  account  of  the 
Travels  is  dedicated.  The  truth  is,  that 
Addison  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  about 
the  literature  of  modern  Italy."  His  favor- 
ite models  were  Latin.  His  favorite  crit- 
ics were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetrj' 
that  he  had  read  seemed  to  him  monstrous, 
and  the  other  half  tawdry. 

His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  livelv 
Opera  of 'Rosamond.'  This  piece  was  ill 
set  to  music,  and  therefore  failed  on  the 
stage;  but  it  completely  succeeded  in  print, 
and  is  indeed  excellent  in  its  kind.  The 
smoothness  with  which  the  verses  glide, 
and  the  elasticity  with  which  they  bound, 
in,  to  our  ears,  at  least,  very  pleasing.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  if  Addison  had 
left  heroic  cooplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  verse 
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to  Rowe,  and  had  employed  himself  in  writ- 
ing airy  and  spirited  songs,  his  reputation 
as  a  poet  would*  have  stood  far  higher  than 
it  now  does.  Some  years  after  his  death, 
*  Rosamond'  was  set  to  new  music  by  Dr. 
Arne ;  and  was  performed  with  complete 
success.  Several  passages  long  retained 
their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung,  dnr- 
ing  the  latter  part  of  George  the  Second's 
reign,  at  all  the  harpsichords  in  England. 

While  Addison  thus  amused  himself,  his 
prospects,  and  the  prospects  of  his  party, 
were  constantly  becoming  brighter  and 
brighter.  In  the  spring  of  1705,  the  minis- 
ters were  freed  from  the  restraint  imposed 
by  a  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Tories 
of  the  most  perverse  class  had  the  ascend- 
ency. The  elections  were  favorable  to 
the  Whigs.  The  coalition  which  had  been 
tacitly  and  gradually  formed  was  now 
openly  avowed.  The  Great  Seal  was  given 
to  Cowper.  Somera  and  Halifax  were 
sworn  of  the  Council.  Halifax  was  sent  in 
the  following  year  to  carry  the  decorations 
of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Hanover,  and  was  accompanied 
on  this  honorable  mission  by  Addison,  who 
had  just  been  made  under  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State  under  whom 
Addison  first  served  was  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  a  Tory.  But  Hedges  was  soon 
dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  Whigs,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land. In  every  department  of  the  state, 
indeed,  the  High  Churchmen  were  compel-  • 
led  to  give  place  to  their  opponents.  At 
the  close  of  1707,  the  Tories  who  still  re- 
mained in  office  strove  to  rally,  with  Harley 
at  their  head.  But  the  attempt,  though 
favored  by  the  Queen,  who  had  always 
been  a  Tory  at  heart,  and  who  had  now 
quarrelled  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, was  unsuccessful.  The  time  was 
not  yet.  The  Captain-General  was  at  the 
height  of  popularity  and  glory.  The  Low- 
Church  party  had  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
The  country  Squires  and  Rectors,  though 
occasionally  uttering  a  savage  growl,  were 
for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  torpor,  which 
lasted  till  they  were  roused  into  activity, 
and  indeed  into  madness,  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Sachevcrell.  Harley  and  his  adher- 
ents were  compelled  to  retire.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Whigs  was  complete.  At  the 
general  election  of  1708,  their  strength  in 
the  House  of  Commons  became  irresistible  ; 
and,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  Somera 
was  made  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Wharton  Lord-Lieatenant  of  Ireland.* 

»  MiM  Aikiii  ban  notinfbrmed  bertetraecurateljr 
as  to  the  politics  of  thai  time.     We  give  a  tingle 


AddisoD  6f\t  forMalnisbury  in  the  House 
of  Commons  which  was  electcfJ  in  170'^^ 
Bui  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the 
Md  for  him*  The  bash  fulness  of  his  na- 
mre  nauJe  his  wit  and  eloquence  useless  in 
debate.  He  once  rose  ;  hut  could  not  over- 
come hia  diffidence,  and  cv^er  after  remain- 
ed i^ilent*  Ncjbody  can  think  it  strange 
ihAt  BL  great  writer  should  fail  as  a  speaker. 
But  many,  prohaUy,  will  lliinU  it  strange 
ihaV  Addison's  failure  as  a  speaker  should 
have  had  no  unfavorable  eflfeci  on  his  sue* 
ee8«  as  a  politician.  In  our  time,  a  roan  of 
Ikgh  rank  and  grtni  fortune  might,  though 
Bpeakiijg  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold  a  con- 
std^^rable  post.  But  it  ts  tnconceivabfe  that 
tinere  adventurcr^a  man  who,  when  out  of 
office,  must  live  by  hispen,  should  in  a  few 
years  become  successively  under  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
s^ecretary  of  State,  vvithoui  some  oralori- 
a!  talent.  Addison,  wilhotit  high  birth, 
Bd  with  little  property,  rose  to  a  post 
liich  Dukes,  the  heads  of  (he  great  huuscs 
of  Talbot^  Russell,  and  Benlinek,  have 
thought  it  an  honor  lo  fill.  Without  open- 
ing his  lips  in  debate,  he  rose  to  a  post, 
the  highest  that  Chathnm  or  Fox  ever 
reached.  And  this  he  did  before  he  Iiad 
been  nine  years  in  Parliament,  We  must 
look  for  the  explanation  of  this  sceming^ 
miracle  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
irbich  that  generation  was  placed.  During 
ibe  inicrvaT  which  elapsed  between  tbe 
imt  when  the  Censorship  of  live  Press 
Cfi9€d,  nnd  the  lime  when  parliamentary 
proGeedings  began  to  he  freely  reported, 
Klemry  talents  were,  to  a  public  man,  of 
BUicti  more  importance,  and  oratorical  tal- 
tots  of  much  less  importance,  than  in  our 
iiine.  A I  present,  the  best  way  of  giving 
rapid  sod  wide  publicity  to  a  sialcment  or 

iv^ifn^n  W*-  antM  en«Uy  giv«  tnnny.  *  Tfte 
Strt  tit  StmdwilKiinf/  the  suiy*,  *  wm  not  ^iiffovftl 
lai^  Id  leinin  Uh  liarclwr>t)  »ecreiaryAlii|).  Irttlif 
Itit  rr^t  rftli  f'f  nOQ  he  wa-*  ili«nits&fd  lf>  mulct*  rnr>iri 
f  I'I'i,  wUn  rt^n\^^i]   wilfi  tin*  Tfirirs 

J  rlie  Earl  nf  Whnrioii,   heio;?  ny- 

I  ■t'Cn'int  of  IreUn'l.    nnmed   Mr 

A  I  -rcetary,*  (i.  aU'l.)     Smulfrlnnii 

V  t   to  mjiku  rnnm  ffir    DarnnfUfl' 

t:i  ♦*  mid  most  <?<frtn inly  Whnrtoti  won M 

B«-  /'wn  flfii>«3mtedl  Lont  Lif'Tirrnfint  ai  nil 

in  been  nppomted  ton^  Lmri^re  Sitndcr- 

U  »«1,     Mi-9  A  kin't  mistake' i»x;i CM ly  rt* 

f.  '^  ^    *       Mi^d    ttho   sfiniild    ri*!.»Tc<    ihf 

%  Itovi'*!   '  Lord  John  lln^scll 

ta  -     >   from    the   H'JrriP  OHioc   to 

m  ir  ium<^i  Gralinai.    who  rankeil 

h  btJi  )i4at   Ni  litis    lifne  Eirl  For 

t^  irlod  Lrtrtl  Licutonmit  <  f  Irehinfl 

9  III  Utt  liis  Mcietary.*    Snrli  ti  nnr- 

-.vo  la  ptMitfrity  rattier  n  strange  no- 
ramietcfiil  ivvuluuoai  ofQuceaVk' 


an  argument,  is  to  introduce  that  state- 
tnenl  or  argument  into  a  speech  made  in 
Parliament.  If  a  political  tract  \vere  to  ap- 
pear superior  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies, 
or  to  the  best  numbers  of  the  Freeholder, 
tlie  circulation  of  such  a  tract  would  be 
languid  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
Circulation  of  every  remarkable  word  ut- 
tered in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature* 
A  speech  mnde  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  four  in  the  morning,  is  on  tliirly  thou* 
sand  tables  before  ten*  A  speech  made  on 
the  Monday  is  rend  on  the  Wednesday  by 
multitudes  in  Antrim  and  Aberdeenshire, 
The  orator,  by  the  help  of  the  short-hand 
writer,  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
the  pamphleteer.  It  was  not  so  in  the 
reign  of  Anne.  The  best  speech  could  then 
produce  no  efiect  except  on  those  who  heard 
it.  It  was  only  by  means  of  the  press  that 
the  opinion  of  the  public  without  doors 
could  be  influenced  j  and  the  opinion  of  the 
ptiblic  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of 
the  highest  importance  in  a  country  gov- 
erned by  parliaments^  and  indeed  at  that 
time  governed  by  irientiial  parliaments. 
The  pea  was  therefore  a  more  formidable 
political  engine  than  the  longnc,  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox  contended  only  in  Parliament. 
But  Wnlpole  and  Pultenej^  the  Phi  and 
Fox  of  on  earlier  period,  had  not  done  half 
of  what  ^vas  necessary,  when  they  sat 
down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  They  had  still  to  plead  their 
eause  before  the  country,  and  this  they 
could  do  only  by  means  of  ihe  press.  Their 
works  are  now^  forgotten.  But  it  is  certain 
that  there  were  in  Grub  Street  few  more 
assiduous  scribblers  of  thoughts,  letters,  an- 
swers, remarks,  than  these  two  great  chiefs 
rjf  parties,  Pultcney,  when  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  possessed  of  £30,000  a 
year,  edited  the  *  Craftsman.'  Walpole, 
though  not  a  man  of  literary  habits,  was 
the  author  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets ;  and 
retouched  and  corrected  many  more.  These 
facts  stilTicienily  show  of  how  great  im- 
portance literary  assistance  then  was  lo  the 
contending  parties.  St.  John  waf,  certain* 
IVi  in  Anne*:5  reign,  the  best  Tory  speaker ; 
Cowper  was  probably  the  best  Whig  speak- 
er. But  it  may  w*ell  be  doubted  whether 
St,  John  did  so  much  for  tfie Tories  nsSwifl, 
and  whether  Cowper  did  so  much  for  the 
Whigs  as  Addison,  When  these  things  arc 
duly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought 
strange  that  Addison  should  have  climbed 
higher  in  the  State,  than  any  other  English- 
man hasever  by  means  merely  of  literary  tal- 
ents, been  able  to  climb.  Swift  wouid^itiikU 
probabilviy^  have  cUtuWi  tk^\vv^/\K  V^\\».^ 
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wine,  ibati  that  be  wore  a  long  wig  and  a 
swonJ. 

To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Addison's 
DStare,  we  must  ascribe  anotlier  fault  which 
ffeoerally  arises  from  a  very  diflerent  cause. 
He  became  a  little  too  fond  of  seeing  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of  admir- 
ers, to  whom  he  was  as  a  King  or  rather 
ai  a  God.  All  these  men  were  far  inferior 
to  him  in  ability,  and  some  of  them  had 
very  serious  faults.  Nor  did  those  faults 
escape  his  observation  ;  for,  if  ever  there 
Mra«  an  eye  which  saw  through  and  through 
men,  il  was  the  eye  of  Addison*  But  with 
the  keenest  observation,  and  the  finest 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  had  a  large 
charity.  The  feeling  with  which  he  looked 
on  most  of  his  humble  companions  was  one 
of  benevolence,  slightly  tinctured  with 
contempt*  He  was  at  perfect  ease  in  their 
company  ;  he  was  giateful  for  their  devoted 
attiichmcnl ;  and  he  loaded  them  wnth  bene- 
fits. Their  veneration  for  him  appears  to 
have  exceeded  that  w4tb  which  Johnson 
was  regarded  by  Boswell,  or  Warburton  by 
Hurd.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  adulation 
to  turn  such  a  head,  or  deprave  such  a  heart, 
a«  Addison's.  But  it  must  in  candor  be 
admitted,  that  he  contracted  some  of  the 
^ujta  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by 
lay  person  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  he 

!  oracle  of  a  small  literary  coterie. 
_LOne  member  of  this  little  society  wqs 
fittstace  Budgell,  a  young  Templar  of  some 
kerature,  and  a  distant  relation  of  Addis^on. 
There  w^as  at  this  time  no  stain  on  the 
character  of  Budgell,  and  il  U  uoi  improha- 
!]«  that  his  career  w^ould  have  been  pros- 
perous and  honorable,  if  the  life  of  his 
coaf*in  had  been  prolonged*  But  when  the 
nia&ter  was  laid  in  tlie  gravi^,  the  disciple 
Wiike  loose  from  all  restraint  ;  descended 
npidly  from  one  degree  of  vice  and  misery 
te  aootbcr ;  ruined  his  fortune  by  follies  ; 
attefspted  to  repair  it  by  crimes  |  and  at 
Ua^th  eloaed  a  wicked  and  unhiippy  life  by 
lelf^iBurder.  Yet,  to  the  last,  the  wretched 
osao,  gambler,  lampooner,  cheat,  forger,  ns 
be  wa«,  retained  his  afTectton  and  veneration 
fur  Addiiion  j  and  recprded  those  feelings 
is  tl*a  last  lines  which  he  traced  before  he 
hid  bimseiX  from  infamy  under  London 
Bridj^e. 

Another  of  Addison^s  favorite  compan- 
iottft  wmn  An^brose  Phillipps,  n  good  Whig 
tod  a  middling  poet,  who  had  the  honor  of 
hfm§mg  into  fashion  a  species  of  composi< 
lira  which  has  been  called  after  his  name, 
Xkmbn  PaJOs^y.  But  the  most  remarkable 
atmbeni  of  the  little  senntP,  a»  Pope  long 
tfUsTwards  called  it,  were  Richard  Steele 
aid  TboiMi  Tickelh 


Steele  had  known  Addison  from  child- 
hood. They  had  been  together  at  the 
Charter  House  and  at  Oxford  ;  but  circum- 
stances had  then,  for  a  time,  separated  them 
widely.  Steele  had  left  college  unthout 
taking  a  degree,  had  been  disinherited  by  a 
rich  relation,  had  led  a  vagrant  life,  had 
served  in  the  army,  had  tried  to  Ond  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  had  written  a  reli- 
gious treatise  and  several  comedieis.  He 
wiiB  one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  impos- 
lible  either  to  hale  or  to  respect.  His 
temper  was  sweet,  his  affections  warm,  his 
spirits  lively,  his  passions  strong,  and  his 
principles  weak*  His  life  was  spent  in  sin- 
ning and  repenting  ;  in  inculcaling  what 
was  right,  and  doing  what  was  wrong.  In 
speculation,  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and 
honor  j  in  practice  he  was  much  of  the  rake 
and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  He  was,  how- 
ever, BO  good-natured  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  be  seriously  angry  with  him,  and  that 
even  rigid  moralists  felt  more  inclined  to 
pity  than  to  blame  him,  when  he  diced 
himself  into  a  spunging-house,  or  drank 
himself  into  a  fever,  Addison  regarded 
Steele  with  kindness  not  unnungled  with 
scorn — tried,  wnth  little  success,  to  keep 
him  out  of  scrapes,  introduced  him  to  the 
great,  procured  a  good  place  for  him,  cor- 
rected his  plays,  and,  though  by  no  means 
rich,  lent  him  large  sums  of  money.  One 
of  these  loans  appears,  from  a  letter  dated 
in  August,  1708,  to  have  amounted  to  a 
thousand  pounds.  These  pecuniary  trans- 
actions probably  led  to  frequent  bickerings. 
It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  Steele's 
negligence,  or  dishonesty,  provoked  Addi- 
son to  repay  himself  by  llie  help  of  a  bailiff. 
We  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin  in  reject- 
ing this  story.  Johnson  heard  it  from 
Savage,  who  heard  it  from  Steele.  Few 
private  transactions  which  took  place  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  are  proved 
by  stronger  evidence  than  this.  But  we 
can  by  no  means  agree  with  those  who 
condemn  Addison's  severity.  The  most 
amiable  of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  to 
indignation,  when  what  he  has  earned 
hardly,  and  lent  with  great  inconvenience 
to  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a 
friend  in  distress,  is  souandered  with  insane 
profusion.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning 
by  an  example,  which  is  not  the  less  strik- 
ing because  it  is  taken  from  liciion.  Dr. 
Harrison,  in  Fielding's  '  Amelia,*  is  repre- 
sented as  the  most  henevolent  of  human 
beings  ;  yet  he  takes  in  execution,  not  only 
the  goods,  but  the  person  of  his  friend 
Booth.  Dr.  Harrison  resorts  to  this  sttou^ 
oieasure  because  Uc  V\aaWtTSV  \uWvwc^  xNx^ 
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Booth,  while  pleadinjy  povertyns  an  excuse 
for  not  paying  just  debts,  has  been  buying 
fine  jewelry,  and  setting  up  a  coach.  No 
person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Steele's 
life  and  correspondence,  can  doubt  that  he 
behaved  quite  as  ill  to  Addison  as  Booth 
was  accused  of  behaving  to  Dr.  Harrison. 
Tbe  real  history,  we  have  little  doubt,  was 
something  like  this : — A  letter  comes  to 
Addison,  imploring  help  in  pathetic  terms, 
and  promising  reformation  and  speedy  re- 
payment. Poor  Dick  declares  that  he  has 
not  an  inch  of  candle,  or  a  bushel  of  coals, 
or  credit  with  the  butcher  for  a  shoulder  of 
mutton.  Addison  is  moved.  He  deter- 
mines to  deny  himself  some  medals  which 
are  wanting  to  his  series  of  the  Twelve 
Cssars ;  to  put  off  buying  the  new  edition 
of  *  Bayle's  Dictionary  ;'  and  to  wear  his 
old  sword  and  buckles  another  year.  In 
this  way  he  manages  to  send  a  hundred 
pounds  to  his  friend.  The  next  day  he 
calls  on  Steele,  and  finds  scores  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  assembled.  The  fiddles  are 
playing.  The  table  is  groaning  under 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  pyramids  of 
sweetmeats.  Is  it  strange  that  a  man  whose 
kindness  is  thus  abused,  should  send 
sherifTs  officers  to  reclaim  what  is  due  to 
faimi 

Tickell  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from 
Oxford,  who  had  introduced  himself  to 
public  notice  by  writing  a  most  ingenious 
and  graceful  little  poem  in  praise  of  the 
opera  of  *'  Rosamond.'  He  deserved,  and 
at  length  attained,  the  first  place  in  Addi- 
son's friendship.  For  a  time  Steele  and 
Tickell  were  on  good  terms.  But  they 
loved  Addison  too  much  to  love  each  others 
and  at  length  became  as  bitter  enemies  as 
the  rival  bulls  in  Virgil. 

At  the  close  of  1708  Wharton  became 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  appointed 
Addison  Chief  Secretary.  Addison  was 
consequently  under  the  necessity  of  quit- 
ting London  for  Dublin.  Besides  the  chief 
secretaryship,  which  was  then  worth  about 
two  thousand  pounds  a-year,  he  obtained  a 
patent  appointing  him  keeper  of  the  Irish 
Kecords  for  life,  with  a  salary  of  three  or 
four  hundred  a-year.  Budgell  accompanied 
his  cousin  in  the  capacity  of  private  Secre- 
tary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothing  in 
common  but  Whigism.  The  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant was  not  only  licentious  and  corrupt, 
but  was  distinguished  from  other  libertines 
and  jobbers  by  a  callous  impudence  which 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
Secretary's  ff en tleness  and  delicacy.  Many 
parts  of  tbe  Irish  adaiinistration  at  this  time 
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appear  to  have  deserved  serious  blame.  But 
against  Addison  there  was  not  a  murmur. 
He  long  afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the 
evidence  which  we  have  ever  seen  tends  to 
prove,  that  his  diligence  and  integrity  gain- 
ed the  friendship  of  all  the  most  consider- 
able persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in 
Ireland  has,  we  think,  wholly  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  his  biographers.  He  was 
elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Cavan 
in  the  summer  of  1709  ;  and  in  the  journals 
of  two  sessions  his  name  frequently  occurs. 
Some  of  the  entries  appear  to  indicate  that 
he  so  far  overcame  his  timidity  as  to  make 
speeches.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  im- 
probable ;  for  the  Irish  House  of  Com  mons 
was  a  far  less  formidable  audience  than  the 
English  House ;  and  many  tongues  which 
were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater  assembly^ 
became  fluent  in  the  smaller.  Gerard 
Hamilton,  for  example,  who,  from  fear  of 
losing  the  fame  gained  by  his  ^  single 
speech,'  sat  mute  at  Westminster  during 
forty  years,  spoke  with  great  effect  at  Dub- 
lin when  he  was  Secretary  to  Lord  Halifax. 

While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  event 
occurred  to  which  he  owes  his  high  and 
permanent  rank  among  British  writers.  As 
yet  his  fame  rested  on  performances  whicb| 
though  highly  respectable,  were  not  built 
for  duration,  and  would,  if  he  had  produced 
nothing  else,  have  now  been  almost  forgot- 
ten, on  some  excellent  Latin  verses,  on 
some  English  verses  which  occasionally 
rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a  book  of 
Travels,  agreeably  written,  but  not  indi- 
cating any  extraordinary  powers  of  mind. 
These  works  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of 
taste,  sense,  and  learning.  The  time  had 
come  when  he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man 
of  genius,  nnd  to  enrich  our  literature  with 
compositions  which  will  live  ns  long  as  the 
English  language. 

In  the  spring  of  1709,  Steele  formed  a 
literary  project,  of  which  he  was  far  indeed 
from  foreseeing  the  consequences.  Peri« 
odical  papers  had  durinsf  many  years  been 
published  in  London.  Mon  of  these  were 
political ;  but  in  some  of  them  questions  of 
morality,  taste,  and  love-casuistry  had  been 
discussed.  The  literary  merit  of  the^e 
works  was  small  indeed ;  and  even  their 
names  are  now  known  only  to  the  curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  Gazetteer  by 
Sunderland,  at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of 
Addison ;  and  thus  had  access  to  foreign 
intelligence  earlier  and  more  authentic  than 
was  in  those  times  within  the  reach  of  an 
ordinary  news.writer.  This  circamstance 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  schemo 
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Jays,  ThursilayB,  and  Saturdays*  It  was  lo 
cunlnin  tUe  foreign  news,  accounts  of  ihea* 
irtcol  representatio*ns^aiid  the  lilerary  gos- 
sip of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian,  It  wa? 
also  to  contain  remarks  on  the  fashionable 
topics  of  the  day,  compfiments  to  beauties, 
paKjMJnades  on  noted  sharpers,  and  criti- 
tUm«  on  popular  preachers.  The  aim  of 
Steele  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first 
higher  than  this.  He  was  not  ill  qunliiied 
to  conduct  the  work  which  he  had  planned. 
His  public  intelligence  he  drew  from  the 
best  sources*  He  knew  the  town,  and  had 
paid  dear  for  his  knowledge.  He  had  read 
much  more  than  the  dissipated  men  of  that 
time  were  in  the  habit  of  reading.     He  was 

tnike  among  scholars^  and  a  scholar  among 
ikc8.  His  style  was  easy  and  not  incor- 
*rtct ;  and,  though  his  wit  and  humor  were 
qI  no  high  order,  his  gay  animal  spirits  tm- 
[Nirtedto  his  compositions  an  air  of  vivacity 
which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly  dis- 
tinguish from  comic  genius.  His  writings 
have  been  well  compared  lo  those  light 
wines  which,  though  deficient  in  body  and 
Aavor^  are  yet  a  pleasant  small  drink,  if  not 
kepi  too  long,  or  carried  too  far. 

luiic  BickcrstafJ",  Esquire,  Astrologer, 
win  an  imaginary  person,  almost  as  well 
knovtrn  in  that  age  as  Mr.  Paul  Pry  or  Mr. 
Ftekwick  in  ours*  Swift  had  assumed  the 
ne  of  BickerstafTin  a  satirical  pamphlet 
lioAt  Partridge,  the  almanack-maker. 
riridgc  had  been  foo!  enough  to  publish 
■  fortoiis  r<?ply-  BickerstofT  had  rejoined 
a  •second  pamphlet,  still  more  diverting 
dwQ  the  lirst.  All  the  wits  had  combined 
to  keep  »jp  the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long 
m  convulsions  of  laughter.  Steele  deter- 
QiDetl  to  employ  the  name  which  this  con- 
tit»veriy  had  made  popular  j  and,  in  April, 
I70i>,  ft  wan  announced  that  Isaac  Bicker- 
•t-~^  *^'  ire,  Astrologer,  was  about  topub- 
hr  r  called  the  *  Taller,' 

AJii:i(;u  Itad  not  been  consulted  about  this 
ld)em«* ;  but  as  soon  as  be  heard  of  it,  he 
!  to  give  it  his  assistance.  The 
Ikat  assistance  cannot  be  better 
Ifvcribrd  than  in  Steele's  own  words.  *  1 
fttre4/  he  said,  *■  like  a  distressed  prince  who 
CilU  10  •  powerful  neighbcrr  to  his  aid.  I 
ir««  i.t.iti.r.A  by  my  auxiliary.  When  I  had 
♦i.  '  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  with- 

Crbi  u*j.Ti»dence  on  him.'  ^The  pnper,' 
ht  nys  elsewhere,  *  was  advanced  indeed, 
ll  wws  raided  to  a  greater  thing  than  I  in- 
t««ded  it.* 


was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  mine,  rich  w^ith 
a  hundred  ores.  But  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  least  precious  part 
of  his  treasures  ;  and  had  hitherto  con- 
tented himself  with  producing  sometimes 
copper  and  sometimes  lead,  intermingled 
with  a  little  silver.  All  at  once,  and  by 
mere  accident,  he  had  lighted  on  an  inex- 
haustible vein  of  the  finest  gold* 

The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of  his 
words  would  hare  sufficed  to  make  his  es- 
says classical.  For  never,  not  even  by 
Dryden,  not  even  by  Temple,  had  the  Eng- 
lish language  been  written  with  such  sweet- 
ness, grace,  and  facility*  But  this  was  the 
smallest  part  of  Addison^s  praise.  Had  he 
clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  half  French 
style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the  half 
Latin  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half 
German  jarofon  of  the  present  day,  his 
genius  would  have  triumphed  over  all  faults 
of  manner. 

As  a  moral  satirist,  he  stands  unrivalled. 
If  ever  the  best  Tatlers  and  Spectators  were 
equalled  in  their  own  kind,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  guess  that  it  must  have  been  by 
the  lost  comedies  of  Menander* 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was 
not  inferior  to  Cowley  or  Butler.  No  single 
ode  of  Cowley  contains  so  many  happy 
analogies  as  are  crowded  into  the  lines  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  and  we  would  under- 
take to  collect  from  the  *Speciaiors*  as 
great  a  number  of  ingenious  illusirntions 
as  can  be  found  in  *  Hudibras.'  The  still 
higher  faculty  of  invention  Addison  pos- 
sessed in  still  larger  measure.  The  numer- 
ous fictions,  generally  orginaf,  often  wild 
and  grotesque,  bnt  always  singularly  grace* 
ful  and  happy,  which  are  found  in  his  es- 
says, fully  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  q  great 
poet — a  rank  to  w  hich  his  metrical  compo- 
sitions give  him  no  claim*  As  an  observer 
of  life,  of  manners,  of  all  the  shades  of 
human  character,  he  stands  in  the  lirst 
class.  And  what  he  observed  he  had  the 
art  of  communicating  in  two  widely  differ- 
ent ways.  He  could  describe  virtues,  vices, 
habits,  whims,  as  well  as  Clarendon*  But 
he  could  do  something  better.  He  could 
caH  human  beings  into  existence,  and  make 
them  exhibit  themselves-  If  we  wish  to 
find  any  thing  more  vivid  than  Addison's 
best  portraits,  we  must  go  cither  to  Shak- 
spenre  or  to  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  bi\- 
mor,  of  his  seiiie  ot  \\i^  \\i<\\^to\x%^  o\  V^x^ 
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power  of  awakening  that  sense  in  others, 
and  of  drawing  mirth  from  incidents  which 
occur  every  day,  and  from  little  peculiari- 
ties of  temper  and  manner,  such  as  may  he 
found  in  every  man  1  We  feel  the  charm. 
We  give  ourselves  up  to  it.  But  we  strive 
in  vain  to  analyze  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Ad- 
dison's peculiar  pleasantry,  is  to  compare 
it  with  the  pleasantry  of  some  other  great 
satirists.  The  three  most  eminent  masters 
of  the  art  of  ridicule,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  were,  we  conceive,  Addison,  Swift, 
and  Voltaire.  Which  of  the  three  had  the 
greatest  power  of  moving  laughter  may  be 
questioned.  But  each  of  them,  within  his 
own  domain,  was  supreme.  Voltaire  is  the 
prince  of  bufibons.  His  merriment  is  with- 
out disguise  or  restraint.  He  gambols ;  he 
grins;  he  shakes  his  sides;  he  points  the 
finger;  he  turns  up  the  nose;  he  shoots  out 
the  tongue.  The  manner  of  Swift  is  the  very 
opposite  to  this.  He  moves  laughter,  but 
never  joins  in  it.  He  appears  in  his  works 
such  as  he  appeared  in  society.  All  the 
company  are  convulsed  with  merriment, 
while  the  Dean,  the  author  of  all  the  mirth, 
preserves  an  invincible  gravity,  and  even 
sourness  of  aspect ;  and  gives  utterance  to 
the  most  eccentric  and  ludicrous  fancies, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  reading  the  commi- 
nation-service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote 
from  that  of  Swift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire. 
He  neither  laughs  out  like  the  French  wit, 
nor,  like  the  Irish  wit,  throws  a  double  por- 
tion of  severity  into  his  countenance  while 
laughing  inly ;  but  preserves  a  look  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  a  look  of  demure  serenity, 
disturbed  only  by  an  arch  sparkle  of  the 
eye,  an  almost  imperceptible  elevation  of  the 
brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of  the  lip. 
His  tone  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack  Pud- 
ding or  of  a  Cynic.  It  is  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  whom  the  quickest  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered  by  good 
nature  and  good  breeding. 

We  own  that  the  humor  of  Addison  is, 
in  our  opinion,  of  a  more  delicious  flavor 
than  the  humor  of  either  Swift  or  Voltaire. 
Thus  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  both 
Swift  and  Voltaire  have  been  successfully 
mimicked,  and  that  no  man  has  yet  been 
able  to  mimic  Addison.  The  letter  of  the 
Abb6  Coyer  to  Pansophe  is  Voltaire  all 
over,  and  imposed,  during  a  Ipng  time,  on 
the  Academicians  of  Paris.  There  arc 
passages  in  Arbuthnot's  satirical  works 
which  we,  at  least,  cannot  distinguish  from 
Swift's  best  writing.  But  of  the  many 
eminent  men  who  have  made  Addison  their 
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model,  though  several  have  copied  his  mere 
diction  with  happy  effect,  none  has  been 
able  to  catch  the  tone  of  his  pleasantry.  In 
the  World,  in  the  Connoisseur,  in  the  Mir- 
ror, in  the  Lounger,  there  are  numerous 
papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  his 
Tatlers  and    Spectator^.    Most   of   those 

f capers  have  some  merit ;  many  are  very 
ively  and  amusing ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
one  which  could  be  passed  off  as  Addison's 
on  a  critic  of  the  smallest  perspicacity. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Ad- 
dison from  Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  al- 
most all  the  other  great  masters  of  ridicule, 
is  the  grace,  the  nobleness,  the  moral  pu- 
rity, which  we  find  even  in  his  merriment. 
Severity,  gradually  hardening  and  darken- 
ing into  misanthropy,  characterizes  the 
works  of  Swift.  The  nature  of  Voltaire 
was,  indeed,  not  inhuman;  but  he  vene- 
rated nothing.  Neither  in  the  master- 
pieces of  art,  nor  in  the  purest  examples  of 
virtue,  neither  in  the  Great  First  Cause, 
nor  in  the  awful  enigma  of  the  grave,  could 
he  see  any  thing  but  subjects  for  drollery. 
The  more  solemn  and  august  the  theme, 
the  more  monkey-like  was  his  grimacing 
and  chattering.  The  mirth  of  Swift  is  the 
mirth  of  Mephistophiles  ;  the  mirth  of  Vol- 
taire is  the  mirth  of  Puck.  If,  as  Soame 
Jenyns  oddly  imagined,  a  portion  of  the 
happiness  of  Seraphim  and  just  men  made 
perfect  be  derived  from  an  exquisite  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must 
surely  be  none  other  than  the  mirth  of  Ad- 
dison;— a  mirth  consistent  with  tender 
compassion  for  all  that  is  frail,  and  with 
profound  reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime. 
Nothing  great,  nothing  amiable,  no  moral 
duty,  no  doctrine  of  natural  or  revealed  re- 
ligion, has  ever  been  associated  by  Addison 
^nth  any  degrading  idea.  His  humanity  is 
without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The 
highest  proof  of  human  virtue  is  to  possess 
boundless  power  without  abusing  it.  No 
kind  of  power  is  more  formidable  than  the 
power  of  making  men  ridiculous  ;  and  that 
power  Addison  possessed  in  boundless 
measure.  How  grossly  that  power  was 
abused  by  Swift  and  by  Voltaire  is  well 
known.  But  of  Addison  it  may  be  confi* 
dently  affirmed  that  he  has  blackened  no 
man's  character,  nay,  thnt  it  would  be  difli- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  all  the 
volumes  which  he  has  left  us  a  single  taunt 
which  can  be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind* 
Yet  he  had  detractors,  whose  malignity 
might  have  seemed  to  justify  as  terrible  a 
revenge  as  that  which  men,  not  superior  to 
him  in  geoiat,  wreaked  on  Bettesworth  and 
on  Franc  de  Pompignan.    He  was  a  politi- 
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ctaii ;  he  iva?  ibe  best  writer  of  his  party  ; 
he  Itred  in  limes  of  fierce  excitement— in 
ttfiM*s  ivhen  persons  of  high  chnracter  and 
station  stooped  to  scurrility  such  as  is  now 
pmciisetl  t%uly  by  the  basest  of  mankind* 
Yet  no  provocation  and  no  example  could 
imSuee  him  to  return  railing  for  railing. 

Of  the  service  which  his  Essays  render- 
ed to  morality  it  is  difiiciilt  to  s^peak  too 
(»i^hly.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  Taller 
appeared,  that  og^e  of  outragreous  profane- 
i)e!<s  anil  licentiousness  which  followed  the 
Resioraiion  had  passed  away*  Jeremy  Cfjl- 
lierhnd  shamed  the  theatres  into  something 
which,  compared  with  the  excesses  of  Ethe- 
regc  and  Wycherley^  might  be  ca!led  de- 
c«ocy.  Yet  there  still  h'ngered  in  the  pub- 
lie  mind  a  pernicious  notion  that  there  was 
«omc  connexion  between  genius  and  profli- 
gacy— between  the  domestic  virtues  and 
the  sullen  formality  of  the  Puritans.  That 
error  it  is  the  glory  of  Addison  to  have  dis- 
pelled.  He  taught  the  nation  that  the  faith 
lad  the  morality  of  Hale  and  Tillotson 
might  be  found  in  company  with  wit  more 
iparkUng^  than  the  wit  of  Congrevc,  nnd 
with  humor  richer  than  the  humor  of  Van- 
brtigh.  So  efTectually,  indeed,  did  he  re- 
ton  on  vice  the  mockery  which  had  re- 
cently been  directed  against  virtue,  that, 
lioce  his  time,  the  open  violation  of  decen- 
cy has  always  been  considered  anoong  os 
u  the  flure  mark  of  a  fooK  And  this  revo- 
ht}Of3f  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  ever 
eCfcted  by  any  satirist,  he  accomplished, 
W  It  remembered,  without  writing  one  per- 
tonal  lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison  to 
tW  Tatler,  his  peculiar  powers  were  not 
folly  exhibited.  Yet  from  the  first,  his  su- 
pmoriiy  lo  all  his  coadjutors  was  evident. 
Same  of  his  later  Tailers  arc  fully  ef|ual  to 
luy  thing  that  he  ever  wrote.  Among  the 
portmits,  we  most  admire  Tom  Folio,  Ned 
Softly,  and  the  Political  Upholsterer.  The 
piiceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  the 
ThefTnometer  of  Zeal,  the  story  of  ihe 
Frojeii  Words,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Shi! 
hft|»,  are  excellent  specimens  of  that  iiige- 
Diouv  and  lively  species  of  fiction  in  which 
Addison  excelled  nil  men.  There  is  one 
tlifl  better  paper  of  the  same  class.  But 
Ikiou^h  that  pTiper,  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
tkrec  y«*ars  ago,  was  probably  thought  as 
tiUymg  «•  one  of  Smalridge's  sermons^  we 
iMtt  not  indicate  it  to  the  squeamish  read- 
•fi  of  iHc  nineteenth  century* 

Daring  the  ^esBion  of  Parliament  which 
epmcneneed  io  November  1709,  and  which 
tW  ioipeaciiinent  of  Sacheverell  has  made 
aenorablei  Addison  appears  to  have  re- 


sided in  London.  The  Tatler  was  now 
more  popular  than  any  periodical  paper  had 
ever  been;  and  his  connexion  with  it  wai» 
generally  known.  It  was  not  known,  how- 
ever, that  almost  every  thi^ig  good  in  the 
Tatler  was  his.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fifty 
or  sixty  numbers  which  we  owe  to  him, 
were  not  merely  the  best,  but  so  decidedly 
the  best,  that  any  five  of  them  are  more 
valuable  than  all  the  iwo  hundred  nuitibers 
in  which  he  had  no  share. 

He  required,  at  this  lime,  all  the  solace 
which  he  could  derive  from  literary  suc- 
cess. The  Queen  had  always  disliked  the 
Whigs.  She  had  during  some  years  dis- 
liked the  Marlborouf^h  family.  But,  reign* 
Ing  by  a  disputed  tillcj  she  could  not  ven- 
ture directly  to  oppose  herself  to  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  en- 
gaged as  she  was  in  a  war  on  the  event  of 
which  her  own  crown  was  staked,  she  could 
not  venture  to  disgrace  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful general.  Bat  at  length,  in  the  year 
1710,  the  causes  whicli  had  restrained  her 
from  showing  her  aversion  to  the  Low 
Church  party  ceased  to  operate.  The  trial 
of  Sacheverell  produced  an  outbreak  of 
public  feeling  scarcely  less  violent  thin 
those  which  we  can  ourselves  remember  in 
1820,  and  in  183 L  The  country  gentle- 
men, the  country  clergymen,  the  rabble  of 
the  towns,  were  all,  for  once,  on  the  same 
side.  It  was  clear  that,  if  a  general  election 
took  place  before  the  excitement  abated, 
the  Tories  would  have  a  majority.  The 
services  of  Marlborough  had  been  so  splen- 
did, that  ihey  were  no  lonjjcr  necessary. 
The  Queen's  throne  was  secure  from  all 
attack  on  the  part  of  Loitis.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  much  more  likely  that  the  English 
and  Tierman  armies  would  divide  the  spoils 
of  Versailles  and  Marli,than  that  a  Marshal 
of  France  would  brinjif  back  the  Pretender 
to  St.  James's,  The  Queen,  acting  by  the 
advice  of  Harley,  determined  lo  dismiss 
her  servants.  In  June  the  change  com- 
menced. Sunderland  was  the  first  who 
fell  The  Tories  exulted  over  his  fall* 
The  Whigs  tried,  during  a  few  weeks,  to 
persuade  themselves  that  her  Majesty  had 
acted  only  from  personal  dislike  to  the  sec- 
retary, and  that  she  meditated  no  further 
alteration.  But,  early  in  August,  Ciodol- 
phin  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Anne, 
which  directed  him  to  break  his  while  staff. 
Even  after  this  event,  the  irresoluiion  or 
dissimulation  of  Harley  kept  up  the  hopes 
of  the  Whigs  during  another  month;  and 
then  the  ruin  became  rapid  and  violent. 
The  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  Min- 
isters were  turned  out.     Tho  To\\^t%^^^^ 
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called  to  office.  The  tide  of  popularity  ran 
violently  in  favor  of  the  High  Church  par- 
ty. That  party,  feeble  in  the  late  House  of 
Commons,  was  now  irresistible.  The  pow 
er  which  the  Tories  had  thus  suddenly  ac- 
quired, they  used  with  blind  and  stupid  fe- 
rocity. The  howl  which  the  whole  pack 
set  up  for  prey  and  for  blood,  appalled  even 
him  who  had  roused  and  unchained  them. 
When  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  calmly 
review  the  conduct  of  the  discarded  minis- 
ters, we  cannot  but  feel  a  movement  of  in- 
dignation at  the  injustice  with  which  they 
were  treated.  No  body  of  men  had  ever 
administered  the  government  with  more 
energy,  ability,  and  moderation  ;  and  their 
success  had  been  proportioned  to  their  wis- 
dom. They  had  saved  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. They  had  humbled  France.  They 
had,  as  it  seemed,  all  but  torn  Spain  from 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  They  had  made 
England  the  first  power  in  Europe.  At 
home  they  had  united  England  and  Scot^ 
land.  They  had  respected  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
They  retired,  leaving  their  country  at  the 
height  of  prosperity  and  glory.*  And  yet 
they  were  pursued  to  their  retreat  by  such 
a  roar  of  obloquy  as  was  never  raised 
against  the  government  which  threw  away 
thirteen  colonies;  or  against  the  govern- 
ment which  sent  a  gallant  army  to  perish 
in  the  ditches  of  Walclieren. 

None  of  the  Whigs  suffered  more  in  the 
general  wreck  than  Addison.  He  had  just 
sustained  some  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  of 
the  nature  of  which  wo  are  imperfectly  in- 
formed, when  his  Secretaryship  was  taken 
from  him.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
he  should  also  be  deprived  of  the  small 
Irish  office  which  he  held  by  patent.  He 
had  just  resigned  his  Fellowship.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  had  already  ventured  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  a  great  lady  ;  and  that, 
while  his  political  friends  were  all-power- 
ful, and  while  his  own  fortunes  were  rising, 
he  had  been,  in  the  phrase  of  the  romances 
which  were  then  fashionable,  permitted  to 
hope.  But  Mr.  Addison  the  ingenious 
writer,  and  Mr.  Addison  the  chief  Secre- 
tary, were,  in  her  ladyship's  opinion,  two 
very  different  persons.  All  these  calami- 
ties united,  however,  could  not  disturb  the 
serene  cheerfulness  of  a  mind  conscious  of 
innocence,  and  rich  in  its  own  wealth.   He 


%Misft  Aikin  attributes  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Whigs,  and  ihc  change  of  govcrnniontjto  the  sur- 
render of  Stanhope's  army,  (ii.  13.)  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Ministry  was  changed,  and  the  new  House 
of  Commons  elected,  before  that  surrender  took  | 
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told  his  friends,  with  smiling  resignation, 
that  they  ought  te  admire  his  philosophy, 
that  he  had  lost  at  once  his  fortune,  his 
place,  his  fellowship,  and  his  mistress,  that 
he  must  think  of  turning  tutor  again,  and 
yet  that  his  spirits  were  as  good  as  ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Of  the  unpop- 
ularity which  his  friends  had  incurred,  he 
had  no  share.  Such  was  the  esteem  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  that  while  the 
most  violent  measures  were  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  Tory  members  on  Whig 
corporations,  he  was  returned  to  Parlia« 
ment  without  eveti  a  contest.  Swift,  who 
was  now  in  London,  and  who  had  already 
determined  on  quitting  the  Whigs,  wrote 
to   Stella  in  these  remarkable   words : — 

*  The  Tories  carry  it  among  the  new  mem* 
hers  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  election 
has  passed  easy  and  undisputed ;  and  I  be- 
lieve if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  king,  he  would 
hardly  be  refused.' 

The  good  will  with  which  the  torics  re- 
garded Addison  is  the  more  honorable  to 
him,  because  it  had  not  been  purchased  by 
any  concession  on  his  part.  During  the 
general  election  he  published  a  political 
Journal,  entitled  the  *  Whig  Examiner^' 
Of  that  Journal  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  Johnson,  in  spite  of  his  strong  political 
prejudices,  pronounced  it  to  be  superior  in 
wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  on  the  other 
side.  When  it  ceased  to  appear,  Swift,  in 
a  letter  to  Stella,  expressed  his  exultation 
at  the  death  of  so  formidable  an  antagonist. 

*  He  might  well  rejoice,'  says  Johnson,  *  at 
the  death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have 
killed.'  '  On  no  occasion,'  he  adds,  *  was 
the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  ex- 
erted, and  in  none  did  the  superiority  of 
his  powers  more  evidently  appear.' 

The  only  use  which  Addison  appears  to 
have  made  of  the  favor  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  Tories,  was  to  save  some 
of  his  friends  from  the  general  ruin  of  the 
Whig  party.  He  felt  himself  to  be  in  a 
situation  which  made  it  his  duty  to  take  a 
decided  part  in  politics.  But  the  case  of 
Steele  and  of  Ambrose  Phillipps  was  differ* 
ent.  For  Phillipps,  Addison  even  conde- 
scended to  solicit ;  with  what  success  we 
have   not   ascertained.*     Steele   held  two 


place. 


*  Miss  Aikin  mentions  the  exertions  which  Ad- 
dison made  in  1710,  hefore  the  change  of  Ministry, 
to  scnre  Phillipps,  and  adds  that  ^  Phillipps  nppean 
some  time  aAcrwards  to  have  obtained  a  mission  to 
Copenhagen,  which  enabled  him  to  gratify  the 
world  with  his  poelical  description  of  a  froMB 
shower,*  (ii.  14.)  This  is  all  wrong.  The  poem 
was  written  in  March  1709,  and  printed  in  the  Tet* 
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placrt.  He  was  Gazetteer,  apd  he  was 
&Uo  a  Commissioner  of  Stumps.  Tbe  ga* 
leitc  was  taken  from  him.  But  he  was 
suffered  to  retain  his  place  in  the  Stamp- 
Office^  on  an  implied  understanding  that 
ho  should  not  be  active  against  the  new 
g<^ernmeDt ;  and  he  wnSf  during  more  than 
two  years,  induced  hv  Addison  to  observe 
tills  arinl&lice  wiili  tolerable  fidelity. 

Isaac  BickcrslafT  accordingly  became 
•ileol  upon  politics,  and  the  article  of 
NeMs,  which  bad  once  formed  about  one 
tKird  of  his  paper,  altogether  disappeared. 
ITie  Taller  had  completely  changed  iis 
ckaraeter.  It  was  now  nothing  but  a 
leries  of  essays  on  books,  morals,  and 
maiiDera.  Steele  therefore  resolved  to 
bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commence  a  new- 
work  on  an  improved  plan.  It  was  an- 
aounced  that  this  new  work  would  be  pub- 
lished daily.  The  undertaking  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  bold,  or  rather  rash  ;  but 
ibc  event  amply  justified  the  confidence 
with  which  Steele  relied  on  the  fcrlilily  of 
Addi6on*5  genius.  On  the  2d  of  January 
nil,  appeared  tbe  last  Taller.  On  the 
lit  of  March  following,  appeared  ibe  first 
of  in  incomparable  series  of  papers,  con- 
ttiatJig  observations  on  life  and  literature 
bj  an  imaginary  spectator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived 
lad  drawn  by  Addison  ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  doubt  that  the  portrait  was  mearit  to  be 
ia  tome  features  a  likeness  of  the  painter. 
The  Spectator  is  a  gentleman  who,  after 
ywuiing  a  Biudious  youth  at  the  university, 
hat  travelled  on  classic  ground,  and  has 
Kettowed  much  attention  on  curious  points 
of  antii^uity.  He  ha$,  on  his  return,  fixed 
hb  residence  in  London,  and  has  observed 
til  the  forms  of  life  whicfi  are  to  be  found 
la  that  great  city  ; — has  daily  listened  to 
tb«  wits  of  Will^s^  has  smoked  with  tbe 
pbUoikophers  of  the  Grecian^  and  has  min- 
ghd  with  the  parsons  at  Child^s,  and  with 
tli9  politicianfi  at  the  St.  JamesV.  In  the 
momidg,  he  often  listens  to  the  bum  of  the 
E}t<b4ui^e  ;  in  the  evening,  his  face  i»  con- 
Hmslly  ia  be  seen  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
tk^tre.  But  an  insurmountable  bashful- 
&•••  prevents  him  from  cspening  his  mouth, 
tsi#fil  in  a  smaU  circle  of  intimate  friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by 
Steele.  Four  of  the  club,  the  templar, 
the  clrrg)'man,  the  soldier,  and  the  mer- 
dimot,  wf!re  uninteresting  figures,  fit  only 
for  Q  background.  But  ilie  other  two, 
la  old  country  baronet  and  an  old  town 
filre,  ikioiigh  not  delineated  with  a  very  del- 
)€•!«  pencil,  had  some  good  strokes.  Ad- 
fiioo  toak  tbe  rudo  outlines  into  bis  own 
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hands,  retouched  t h e m7 colore3"the m ,  and 
is  in  truth  the  creator  of  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  and  the  Will  Honeycomb  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  be  allow- 
ed to  be  both  original  and  emincuily  happy. 
Every  valuable  essay  in  the  series  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  separately  |  yet  the  five 
or  six  hundred  essays  form  a  whole,  and  a 
whole  w hich  has  the  interest  of  a  novel,  li 
must  he  remembered,  too,  that  at  ibat  lime 
no  novel,  giving  a  lively  and  powerful  pic- 
ture of  the  common  life  and  manners  of 
England,  had  appeared ►  Richardson  was 
working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was 
robbing  bird^'  nests.  Smollet  was  not  yet 
born.  The  narrative,  therefore,  which  con- 
nects together  the  Spectator's  Essays,  gave 
to  our  ancestors  their  first  lasle  of  an  ex- 
quisite and  untried  pleasure.  That  narra- 
tive was  indeed  constructed  with  no  art  or 
labor.  The  events  were  such  events  as 
occur  every  day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up  to 
town  to  see  Eugenio,  as  the  worthy  baronet 
always  calls  Pnncc  Eugene,  goes  with  the 
Spectator  on  the  water  to  Spring  Gardens, 
walks  among  the  tombs  iu  the  Abbey,  is 
frightened  by  the  Mohawks,  but  conquers 
his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  the- 
atre, when  the  *  Distressed  Mother '  is  act- 
ed. The  Spcclalor  pays  a  visit  in  the  sum- 
mer to  Coverley  Hall,  is  charmed  with  the 
old  house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chap- 
lain, eats  a  jack  caught  by  Will  Wimblci 
rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears  a  point  of  law^ 
discussed  by  Tom  Touchy.  At  last  a  let- 
ter from  tlie  honest  butler  brings  lo  the  club 
the  news  that  Sir  Rof;er  is  dead.  Will  Ho- 
neycomb marries  and  reforms  at  sixty-  The 
club  breaks  up ;  and  the  Spectator  resigns 
his  functions.  Such  events  can  hardly  be 
said  lo  form  a  plot ;  yet  they  are  related 
with  such  truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such 
humor,  such  pathos,  such  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  such  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  the  world,  ihol  they  charm  us  on  the 
hundredth  perusal*  We  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that,  if  Addison  had  written  a  novel, 
on  an  extensive  plan,  it  would  have  been 
superior  lo  any  that  we  possess.  As  it  is, 
he  is  entitled  to  be  considered,  not  only  as 
the  greatest  of  tbe  English  Essayists,  but 
as  the  forerunner  of  tlie  great  English 
Novelists. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  alone  ;  for  Ad- 
dison is  the  Spectator.  About  three- 
sevenths  of  the  work  are  his  ;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  lo  say,  that  his  worst  essay  is 
as  good  us  the  best  essay  of  any  of  his  co- 
adjutors. His  best  essays  approacli  near 
to  absolute  perfection  j  nor  ia  ikelt  ^Tk^^\.» 
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lence  more  wonderful  than  their  variety. 
His  invention  never  seems  to  flag;  nor  is 
he  ever  under  the  necessity  of  repeating 
himself,  or  of  wearing  out  a  subject. 
There  are  no  dresa  in  his  wine.  He  re- 
gales us  after  the  fashion  of  that  prodigal 
nabob  who  held  that  there  was  only  one 
good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As  soon  as  we 
have  tasted  the  first  sparkling  foam  of  a 
jest,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  draught  of 
nectar  is  at  our  lips.  On  the  Monday  we 
have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  ingenious  as 
Lucian's  Auction  of  Lives ;  on  the  Tues- 
day an  Eastern  apologue,  as  richly  colored 
as  the  Tales  of  Scherezade ;  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, a  character  described  with  the  skill 
of  La  Bruyere ;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene 
from  common  life,  equal  to  the  best  chap- 
ters in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  5  on  the  Fri- 
day, some  sly  Horatian  pleasantry  on  fash- 
ionable follies — on  hoops,  patches,  or  pup- 
pet-shows ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious 
meditation,  which  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  finest  passages  in  Massillon. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is 
60  much  that  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
We  will  venture  however  to  say,  that  any 
person  who  wishes  to  form  a  just  notion  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  Addison's  powers, 
will  do  well  to  read  at  one  sitting  the  fol- 
lowing papers  : — the  two  Visits  to  the  Ab- 
bey, the  Visit  to  the  Exchange, ^the  Journal 
of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the  Vision  of  Mirza, 
the  Transmigrations  of  Pug  the  Monkey, 
and  the  Death  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.* 

The  least  valuable  of  Addison's  contri- 
butions to  the  Spectator  are,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  age,  his  critical  papers.  Yet 
his  critical  papers  are  always  luminous,  and 
often  ingenious.  The  very  worst  of  them 
must  be  regarded  as  creditable  to  him, 
when  the  character  of  the  school  in  which 
he  had  been  trained  is  fairly  considered. 
The  best  of  them  were  much  too  good  for 
his  readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so  far 
behind  our  generation  as  he  was  before  his 
own.  No  essays  in  the  Spectator  were 
more  censured  and  derided  than  those  in 
which  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  con- 
tempt with  which  our  fine  old  ballads  were 
regarded  ;  and  showed  the  scoffers  that  the 
same  fi^old  which,  burnished  and  polished, 
gives  lustre  to  the  ^neid  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  is  mingled  with  the  rude  dross  of 
Chevy  Chace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the 
Spectator  should  have  been  such  as  no  sim- 
ilar work  has  ever  obtained.    The  number 

«  Nos.  26^  329,  €9,  317,  159,  343,  517.  These 
fwpers  are  all  in  the  first  seven  volumes.  The 
eighth  mutt  be  conddered  ai  a  separate  work. 
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of  copies  daily  distributed  was  at  first  three 
thousand.  It  subsequently  increased,  and 
had  risen  to  near  four  thousand  when  the 
stamp  tax  was  imposed.  That  tax  was  fa- 
tal to  a  crowd  of  Journals.  The  Spectator, 
however,  stood  its  ground,  doubled  its  price, 
and,  though  its  circulation  fell  ofi^,  still 
yielded  a  large  revenue  both  to  the  state 
and  to  the  authors.  For  particular  papers, 
the  demand  was  immense ;  of  some,  it  is 
said,  twenty  thousand  copies  were  required. 
But  this  was  not  all.  To  have  the  Specta- 
tor served  up  every  morning  with  the  bo- 
hea  and  rolls,  was  a  luxury  for  the  few ;  the 
majority  were  content  to  wait  till  essays 
enough  had  appeared  to  form  a  volume. 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  each  volume  were 
immediately  taken  ofiT,  and  new  editions 
were  called  for.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  population  of  England  was  then 
hardly  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  reading,  was  probably  not  a  sixth  of  what 
it  now  is.  A  shopkeeper  or  a  farmer  who 
found  any  pleasure  in  literature,  was  a 
rarity.  Nay,  there  was  doubtless  more 
than  one  knight  of  the  shire  whose  country 
seat  did  not  contain  ten  book»-^receipt- 
books,  and  books  on  farriery  included. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  sale  of  the 
Spectator  must  be  considered  as  indicating 
a  popularity  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the 
most  successful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own  time. 

At  the  close  of  1712, the  Spectator  ceased 
to  appear.  It  was  probably  felt  that  the 
short-faced  gentleman  and  his  club  had 
been  long  enough  before  the  town ;  and 
that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  them,  and  to 
replace  them  by  a  new  set  of  characters. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  first  number  of  the 
*  Guardian'  was  published.*  But  the  Guar- 
dian was  unfortunate  both  in  its  birth  and 
in  its  death.  In  began  in  dulness,  and  dis* 
appeared  in  atempest  of  faction.  The  origi- 
nal plan  was  bad.  Addison  contributed 
nothing  till  sixty-six  numbers  had  appeared ; 
and  it  was  then  impossible  even  for  him 
to  make  the  Guardian  what  the  Spec- 
tator had  been.  Nestor  Ironside  and  the 
Miss  Lizards  were  people  to  whom  even  he 
could  impart  no  interest.  He  could  only 
furnish  some  excellent  little  essays,  both 
serious  and  comic ;  and  this  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the 
Guardian  during  the  first  two  months  of  its 
existence,  is  a  question  which  has  puzzled 

*  Miss  Aikin  aajs  that  the  Guardian  was  lamich- 
ed  in  Novemher,  1713,  (ii.  106.)  It  waa  launched 
in  March,  1713,  and  was  given  oyer  in  the  foltow- 
ing  September. 
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the  editors  nnd  biog-rapljers,  but  wliich 
»eems  to  us  to  admit  of  a  very  efisy  solu- 
li<in»  He  vvaa  \Ueu  engoged  Jti  bringing  his 
Cfllo   on  the  stage* 

The  first  fuur  nets  of  this  drama  had  been 
iring^  in  his  desk  since  tiisreiurn  from  !laly 
Hia  tnadest  and  sensitive  nature  shrtink 
from  the  risk  of  a  public  nnd  shameful  riiil- 
ure  f  dod^  thoiigh  all  ivbo  saw  the  mnnii- 
i^ripl  were  loud  in  pnuse,  some  thought  it 
possible  that  nn  audience  mi{*ht  become 
impatient  even  of  very  good  rhetoric  ;  and 
advised  Addison  to  print  the  play  without 
bnzarding  a  represeniaiion.  At  length,  af* 
ter  many  fits  of  apprehension,  the  poet 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  political 
friends,  who  hoped  that  the  public  would 
discover  sonfie  analogy  between  the  fullmv- 
€r»  of  Caesar  nnd  the  Tories,  between  Sem- 
pirooins  and  the  apostate  Whrgs,  between 
Cflia,  struggling  to  the  last  for  the  liberties 
of  Rome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still 
tlood  6rm   round  Halifax  and   Wharton* 

AddUon  gave  the  play  to  the  managers 
of  Dfury-L:ine  theatre,  without  stipuloiing 
for  any  advantage  to  himself.  They,  there- 
fore, thought  themselves  bound  to  spare  no 
eon  in  scenery  and  dresses*  The  decora- 
tions, it  is  true,  would  not  have  pleased  the 
skilful  eye  of  Mr*  Macready*  Juba's  waist- 
"^  \  blazed  with  gold  lace  ;  Marcia's  hoop 
8  worthy  of  a  duchess  on  the  birthday  ; 
and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas* 
The  prologue  was  written  by  Pope,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  dignified  and  spirited  com- 
potition.  The  part  of  the  hero  was  excel- 
(eotly  played  by  Booth*  Steele  ur*dertook 
to  pack  a  house.  The  boxes  were  in  a 
blaze  with  the  stars  of  the  Peers  in  Oppo^i- 
IIOUp  The  nit  was  crowded  with  olteoiive 
tod  friendly  listeners  from  the  Inns  of  Court 
ftod  the  literary  coflee-houses*  SirGifbert 
Heathcote,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
iudf  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of 
■QXtUarfes  from  the  city  ; — warm  men  and 
true  Whigs,  but  better  known  at  Jonatlmn's 

pd  Garroway*s  than  in  the  haunts  of  wits 

bd  crtitcs* 

THese  precautions  were  quite  supcrfly- 
0QS.  The  Tories,  as  a  body,  regarded  Ad- 
dbon  with  no  unkind  feelings*  Nor  was*  it 
for  their  inieresl — professiing,  as  ihey  did, 
^ofi'       "  fence   for  law  and   prescrip- 

tioii,  rrence  boih  of  popular  insur- 

rectiojis  aftd  of  stnndinij  ariTiies — to  appro- 
priiitc  to  themselves  reHf^ctions  thrown  on 
tbft  great  military  chief  and  demagogue, 
wbOf  with  the  support  of  ttie  legions  and  of 
the  common  people^  subverted  all  the  an- 
eteut  iostilutians  of  his  country*  Accord- 
n  ifly,  every  nhout   that  was  raised  by  the 


members  of  the  Kii-Uat  wa»  re*echoed  by 
the  High  Churelimen  of  the  October;  and 
the  curtain  at  letigth  fell  amidst  thtxnders  of 
unanimous  applause* 

The  delii:;ht  and  ud  mi  ml  ion  ri(  the  town 
were  described  by  the  (Juardian  in  terms 
which  we  might  attiibvite  to  partiality,  were 
it  not  that  the  Eataminer,  the  organ  of  the 
Ministry,  held  similar  hinguage.  The  To- 
ries, indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the 
conduct  of  their  opponents.  Steele  had  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  shown  more 
zeal  than  taste  or  judgment*  The  honest 
citizens  who  marched  under  the  orders  of 
Sir  Gibby,  as  he  was  facetiously  called, 
probably  knew  belter  when  to  buy  and 
\'vhen  to  sell  slock  than  when  to  clop  and 
when  to  hiss  at  a  play  ;  and  incurred  some 
ridicule  by  making  the  hypocritical  Sem* 
pronius  their  favorite,  and  by  giving  to  his 
insincere  rants  louder  plaudits  than  they 
bestowed  on  the  temperate  eloquence  of 
Cato*  Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  incredi- 
ble efi'rontery  to  applatid  the  lines  about 
Oying  from  prosperous  vice  and  from  the 
power  of  impious  men  to  a  private  station, 
did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  those  wlio 
justly  thought  that  he  could  fly  from  noth- 
ing more  vicious  or  impious  than  himself. 
The  epilog»»e,  which  was  wTitten  by  Gorth^ 
a  zealous  Whig,  was  severely  and  not  un- 
reasonably censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of 
place.  Bit  Addison  was  described,  even 
by  the  bitterest  Tory  writers,  its  a  gentle* 
man  of  wil  nnd  virtue,  in  whose  friendship 
many  persons  of  both  parties  were  happy, 
and  whose  name  ought  not  lo  be  mixed  up 
with  factious  squabbles* 

Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph  of  the 
Whig  party  was  disturbed,  the  most  severe 
nnd  happy  was  Holifigbroke's.  Between 
two  act»,  he  scut  for  Booth  to  his  box,  and 
presented  him,  before  the  whole  theatre, 
with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas  fur  defending 
the  cause  of  liberty  »o  well  against  a  per- 
petual Dictator** 

It  was  April  ;  and  in  April,  a  himdred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  the  London  season  was 
thought  to  be  far  advanced.  During  ft 
vihole  month,  however,  Cato  was  performed 
lo  overflowing  houses,  and  brongiii  into  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre  twice  the  gains  of  an 
ordinary  spring.  In  t!ie  summer,  the  Drory- 
Lane  company  went  down   to  the  Act  at 

•  *Tho  l*mg  !«wny  of  (lie  I>iik<>  of  M«rlborrnigii/ 
i$nys  Mii^s  Aikio,  *  wnH  (ic^rti  gliinced  at.'  Undor 
fuvor,  if  Bolirigbrakfi!  hud  jucniit  no  fiiuru  tliati  thii, 
hi«  iHrcasm  wouJd  li«vu  [wen  putnik'iis,  Thu  ulju- 
Ami  wiis  to  the  jUtitmpt  wlitrli  MMrllHirnitgli  had 
fiifide  lo  convert  tlio  Ci>pt;iiii-(j«»n«'rj|li)hip  into  n  pat- 
ent (jffire,  lo  bo  hi'Id  by  Inmsrlf  for  life.  Tiie  put- 
I  cat  was  ^tupped  by  Lord  Cow^er. 
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Oxford,  and  there,  before  an  audience  which 
retained  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
Addison's  accomplishments  and  virtues,  bis 
trag-edy  was  acted  during  several  day*. 
The  gownsmen  began  to  besiege  the  thea- 
tre in  the  forenoon,  and  by  one  in  the  after- 
noon all  the  seats  w*ere  It  J  ted* 

About  the  merits  of  ihe  piece  which  had 
80  extraordinary  an  effect,  the  public,  we 
suppose,  has  made  up  its  mind*  To  com- 
pare il  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Attic 
stage,  with  the  great  English  dramas  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  or  even  with  the  produc- 
tions of  Schil!er*8  manhood,  w^ould  be  ab- 
surd itideed.  Yet  it  contains  excellent 
dialogue  and  declamation ;  and,  among 
plays^  fashioned  on  the  French  model,  miL*t 
be  allowed  to  rank  high  ;  not  indeed  with 
Athalie,  Zaire,  or  Saul,^  hut,  we  think,  not 
below  Cinna  ;  and  certainly  above  any  other 
English  tragedy  of  the  same  school,  above 
many  of  the  plays  of  Corneille,  above  many 
of  the  plays  of  Voltaire  and  Alfieri,  and 
above  some  plays  of  Racine.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as 
much  as  the  Tatlers,  Spectators,  arid  Free- 
holders united,  to  raise  Addison's  fame 
among  bis  contemporaries. 

The  modesty  and  good-nature  of  the  suc- 
cessful dramatist  had  tamed  even  the  malig- 
nity of  faction.  But  literary  envy,  it  should 
seem,  is  a  Hercer  passion  than  party-spirit. 
Il  was  by  a  zealous  Whig  that  the  fiercest 
attack  on  the  Whig  tragedy  was  made. 
John  Dennis  publislaed  Remarks  on  Cato, 
wbicb  were  written  with  some  acuteness 
and  with  much  coarseness  and  asperity. 
But  Addison  neither  defended  himself  nor 
retaliated.  On  many  points  be  had  an  ex- 
cellent defence ;  and  nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  retaliate  j  for  Dennis 
had  written  bad  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad 
comedies:  he  bad,  moreover,  a  larger  share 
than  most  men  of  tbose  inhrmities  and 
eccentricities  which  excite  laughter  f  and 
Addison's  power  of  turning  either  an  absurd 
book  or  an  absurd  man  into  ridicule  was 
UDiivalled,  Addison,  however,  serenely 
conscious  of  his  superiority,  looked  with 
pity  on  his  assailant,  whose  temper,  natu- 
rally irritable  and  gloomy,  had  been  soured 
by  want,  by  controversy,  and  by  literary 
failures. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for  Ad- 
dison^s  favor  there  was  one  distinguished 
by  talents  above  the  rest,  and  distinguished, 
w*e  fear,  not  less  by  malignity  and  insin- 
cerity. Pope  was  only  twenty-five.  But 
his  powers  had  expanded  to  their  full  ma- 
turity J  and  his  best  poem,  the  ^Rape  of  the 
Lock/  had  recently  been  pubJiahed.    Of  his 
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genius,  Addison  had  alw^ays  expressed  high 
admiration.  But  Addison  had  clearly  dis* 
cerned,  what  might  indeed  have  been  dis- 
cerned by  an  eye  less  penf  trating  than  his, 
that  the  diminutive,  crooked,  sickly  boy  was 
eager  to  revenge  himself  on  society  for  the 
unkindness  of  nature.  In  the  Spectator,  the 
Essay  on  Criticism  had  been  praised  with 
cordial  warmth  j  but  a  gentle  hint  had  been 
added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excellent  a  poem 
would  liave  done  well  to  avoid  ilt-natured 
personalities.  Pope,  though  evidently  more 
galled  by  the  censure  than  gratified  by  the 
praise,  returned  thanks  for  the  admonition, 
and  promi&ed  to  profit  by  il.  The  two 
writers  continued  to  exchange  civilities, 
counsel,  and  smalt  good  offices.  Addison 
publicly  extolled  Pope's  miscellaneous 
pieces,  and  Pope  furnished  Addison  with  n 
prologue.  This  did  not  last  long-  Pope 
hated  Dennis,  whom  he  had  injured  with- 
out provocation.  The  appearance  of  the 
Remarks  on  Cato,  gave  the  irritable  poet  an 
opportunity  of  venting  his  malice  under  the 
show  of  friendship  ;  and  such  an  opportu- 
nity could  not  but  be  welcome  to  a  nature 
wlijch  was  impld cable  in  enmity,  and  which 
always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  the  straight 
path.  He  published,  accordindy,  the  *  Nar- 
rativc  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  TDennis,*  Bui 
Pope  had  mistaken  his  powers.  He  was  a 
great  master  of  invective  and  sarcasm.  He 
co*ild  dissect  a  character  in  terse  and  sono- 
rous couplets,  brilliant  with  antithesis.  But 
of  dramatic  talent  he  wni?  akogether  desti- 
tute. If  he  had  written  a  lampoon  on  Den- 
nis, such  as  that  on  Atticus,  or  that  on 
Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would  have  been 
crushed.  But  Pope  writing  dialogue  re- 
sembled— to  borrow  Horace's  imagery  and 
his  own^ — a  wolf  which,  instead  of  biting, 
should  take  to  kicking,  or  n  monkey  which 
should  try  to  sting.  The  narrative  is  ut- 
terly contemptible.  Of  argument  there  is 
not  even  the  showj  and  the  jests  are  such 
as,  if  they  were  introduced  into  a  farce^ 
would  call  forth  the  hisses  of  the  shilling 
gallery.  Dennis  raves  about  the  drama; 
and  the  nurse  thinks  that  he  is  calling  for  a 
dram.  '  There  is,*  he  cries,  *no  peripetia 
in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  fortune,  no 
change  at  all/  *  Pray,  good  Sir,  he  not 
angry,'  says  the  old  woman;  '1*11  fetch 
change-'  This  is  not  exactly  the  pleasantry 
of  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison  saw 
through  this  officious  2ea1,  and  felt  himself 
deeply  aggrieved  by  it.  So  foolish  and 
spiteful  a  pamphlet  could  do  him  no  good, 
and,  if  he  were  thought  to  have  any  hnnd 
in  ]t|  mutt  do  him  harm.     Gifted  with  t&* 


compornble   powers   of    ridicule,   he    had 
never,   even   in    self-defence,    used    those 

towers  inhomiinly  or  uncourteously ;  and 
e  w^n  not  disposed  to  let  others  make  his 
Time  and  his  interests  a  pretext  under 
which  they  might  commit  outrages,  from 
%%'hich  he  had  himself  constantly  abstained. 
He  accordingly  declared  that  he  had  no 
concern  in  the  *NQrrati**e/  that  he  disap- 
proved of  it^  and  that,  if  he  answered  the 
*  Remarks/  he  would  answer  them  like  a 
gentleman  j  and  he  took  care  to  communi- 
cite  this  to  Dennis.  Pope  was  bitterly 
mortified  ;  and  to  this  transaction  we  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  hatred  with  which 
he  ever  after  regarded  Addison, 

In  September,  1713,  the  Guardian  ceased 
to  appear.  Steele  had  gone  mad  about 
politics.  A  general  election  had  just  taken 
f  flitee  ;  he  bad  been  chosen  member  for 
Slockbridge,  and  fully  expected  to  play  a 
first  port  in  Porliamenr.  The  immense  suc- 
eeftof  the  Tailer  and  Spectator  had  turned 
His  head.  He  had  been  the  Editor  of  both 
lho*e  papers;  and  was  not  aware  how  en* 
lifely  they  owed  their  influence  and  popu- 
larity to  the  genius  of  his  friend.  His 
vptrtts,  always  violent,  were  now  excited  by 
tanity,  ambition,  and  faction,  to  socha  pitch 
tktki  he  every  day  committed  some  offence 
igainst  good  sense  and  good  taste.  All  the 
discreet  and  moderate  members  of  his  own 
party  regretted  and  condemned  his  folly. 
^l  am  in  a  thousand  troubles/  Addison 
wrote,  *  about  poor  Dick,  and  wish  thai  his 
tcn\  (or  the  public  may  not  be  ruinous  to 
himself-  But  he  has  sent  me  word  that  he 
M  determined  to  go  on,  and  that  any  advice 
I  may  *rive  him  in  this  particular,  will  have 
~  '  with  him.* 

<et  up  a  political  paper  called 
*l'bB  Englishman,'  which,  as  it  was  not 
fupported  by  cotitributions  from  Addison, 
eomptetely  failed.  By  this  work,  by  some 
niber  writings  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the 
aift  which  he  gave  himself  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  pBrliamenl,  be  made 
the  Tories  so  angry  that  they  determined 
to  expel  him*  The  Whigs  stood  by  him 
nltaotly  ;  but  were  uoable  to  save  him.. 
The  vole  of  expulsion  was  regarded  by  all 
disposxionnte  men  as  a  tyrannical  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  majority.  But  Steele's 
violence  ttnd  folly,  though  they  by  no  means 

efi^  ihc  steps  which  his  enemies  took, 
connpletely  disgusted  his  friends  ;  nor 
iid  be  ever  regain  the  place  which  he  bad 
btU  to  the  public  estimation. 

AddiAun  about  this  time  conceived  the 
4«sifii  of  adding  an  eighth  volume  to  the 
8|pMmtor«     In  June  1714,  the  first  number 


of  the  new  scries  appeared,  and  during 
about  six  mcmlhs  three  papers  were  pub- 
lished weekly*  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  eighth  volume  of  iUq  Spec- 
tator— between  Steele  without  Addison, 
and  Addii^on  without  Steele*  The  '  Eng- 
ii-sliman*  is  forgotten  ;  the  eighth  volume 
of  tlie  Spectator  contains,  perhaps,  llie  finest 
Essays,  both  serious  and  playful,  in  the 
Ens^lislr  language. 

lie  fore  this  volume  was  completed,  the 
deoih  of  Anne  produced  an  entire  change 
in  the  admifiistraiion  of  public  afTairs.  The 
blow  fell  suddenly.  It  found  the  Tory  party 
distracted  by  internal  feuds,  and  unprepared 
for  any  great  edbrt.  Hariey  had  just  been 
di so; raced.  Boling broke,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  the  chief  minister.  But  ihe  Queen 
was  on  her  deathbed  before  the  white 
staff  had  been  given,  and  her  last  public  act 
was  to  deliver  it  wiih  a  feeble  hand  to  the 
Duke  of  Siirewsbury.  The  emergency  pro- 
dtioed  a  coahtiou  between  all  sections  of 
public  men  who  were  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  George  the  First  was 
proclaimed  without  opposition.  A  Council, 
in  which  the  leading  Whigs  had  seals,  took 
the  direct  ion  of  a  flairs  til!  the  new  King 
should  arrive*  The  first  act  of  the  Lurds 
Justices  WMS  to  appoint  Addison  their 
secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  King, 
that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
style  of  this  composition,  and  that  the  Lords 
Justices  culled  in  a  clerk  who  at  once  did 
what  was  wanted.  It  ii  not  ?trauge  that  n 
story  so  flattering  lo  mediocrity  should  be 
popular;  and  we  are  sorry  to  deprive 
dunces  of  their  consolation.  But  the  truth 
must  be  told.  It  was  well  observed  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  whose  knowledge  of 
these  times  was  unequalled,  that  Addison 
never,  in  any  official  document,  aflected  wit 
or  eloquence  ;  and  that  his  despatches  arCp 
without  exception,  remarkable  for  unpre* 
tending  s?im  pi  icily.  Every  body  who  knows 
w^iib  what  ease  Addison's  finest  essays  were 
produced  must  he  convinced,  thai  if  well- 
turned  phrases  had  been  wanted,  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  We 
are,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
story  is  not  absolutely  without  a  foundation. 
It  may  well  be  that  Addison  did  not  knovr, 
tilt  he  bad  consuhed  experienced  clerks, 
who  remembered  the  times  when  William 
was  absent  on  the  Continent,  in  what  form 
a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Regency  lo  the 
King  ought  to  be  drawn.  We  think  it  very 
likely,  that  the  ablest  statesmen  of  oat  Vvocl^^ 
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Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Palmerslon,  for  example,  would,  in  similar 
circumstances,  be  found  quite  as  ignorant. 
Every  office  has  some  little  mysteries  which 
the  dullest  nmn  may  learn  with  a  little  at- 
tention 5  and  which  the  greatest  man  cannot 
possibly  know  by  intuition.  One  paper  must 
be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  department, 
another  by  his  deputy.  To  a  third  the  royal 
sign-manual  is  necessary.  One  communi- 
cation is  to  be  registered,  and  another  is 
not.  One  sentence  must  be  in  black  ink, 
and  another  in  red  ink.  If  the  ablest  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  were  moved  to  the  India 
Board,  if  the  ablest  President  of  the  India 
Board  were  moved  to  the  War  Office,  he 
would  require  instruction  on  points  like 
these  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  Addison 
required  such  instruction  when  he  became, 
for  the  first  time,  Secretary  to  the  Lords 
Justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  his 
kingdom  without  opposition.  A  new  min- 
istry was  formed,  and  a  new  Parliament 
favorable  to  the  Whigs  chosen.  Sunder- 
land was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Addison  again  went  to  Dublin 
as  Chief  Secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided,  and  there  was 
much  speculation  about  the  way  in  which 
the  Dean  and  the  Secretary  would  behave 
towards  each  other.  The  relations  which 
existed  between  these  remarkable  men  form 
an  interesting  and  pleasing  portion  of  lite- 
rary history.  They  had  early  attached 
themselves  to  the  same  political  party  and 
to  the  same  patrons.  While  Anne's  Whig 
ministry  was  in  power,  the  visits  of  Swift 
to  London  and  the  official  residence  of  Ad- 
dison in  Ireland  had  given  them  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  each  other.  They  were 
the  two  shrewdest  observers  of  their  age. 
But  their  observations  on  each  other  had 
led  them  to  favorable  conclunions.  Swift 
did  full  justice  to  the  rare  powers  of  con- 
versation which  were  latent  under  the 
bashful  deportment  of  Addison.  Addison, 
on  the  other  hand,  discerned  much  good 
nature  under  the  severe  look  and  manner 
of  Swift ;  and,  indeed,  the  Swift  of  1708 
and  the  Swift  of  1738  were  two  very  differ- 
ent men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  diverg- 
ed widely.  The  Whig  statesmen  loaded 
Addison  with  solid  benefits.  They  praised 
Swift,  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  did  nothing 
more  for  him.  His  profession  laid  them 
vpder  a  difficulty.  In  the  state  they  could 
Mt  promote  him  ;  and  they  had  reason  to 
JEaii-.that,  by  bestowiniir  preferment  in  the 


[Oct. 

they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public, 
which  had  no  high  opinion  of  their  ortho- 
doxy. He  did  not  make  fair  allowance  for 
the  difficulties  which  prevented  Halifax 
and  Somers  from  serving  him ;  thought 
himself  an  ill-used  man ;  sacrificed  honor 
and  consistency  to  revenge;  joined  the 
Tories,  and  became  their  most  formidable 
champion.  He  soon  found,  however,  that 
his  old  friends  were  less  to  blame  than  he 
had  supposed.  The  dislike  with  which  the 
Queen  and  the  heads  of  the  Church  regard* 
ed  him  was  insurmountable;  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained 
an  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  no  great  value, 
on  condition  of  fixing  his  residence  in  a 
country  which  he  detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  had  pro- 
duced, not  indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a  coolness 
between  Swift  and  Addison.  They  at 
length  ceased  altogether  to  see  each  other. 
Yet  there  was  between  them  a  tacit  com* 
pact  like  that  between  the  hereditary  guests 
in  the  Iliad. 

rioD.ni  /jhf  yaft  ffini  Tfimq  xhito(  c  tJi(xnv(}o*^ 
Xrf  tVf  <»,^or  x(  &toq  yt  n6{iti  x<u  noaol  xi/f/ft^ 
Jlokkoi  d  *  av  0O»  ^jixatol  ircU^tf^trf  op  xt  dvrijou. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  ca« 
lumniated  and  insulted  nobody,  should  not 
have  calumniated  or  insulted  Swift.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  Swift,  to  whom  neither 
genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred,  and  who 
generally  seemed  to  find,  like  most  other 
renegades,  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  attacking 
old  friends,  should  have  shown  so  much 
respect  and  tenderness  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  n  w  changed.  The  acces* 
sion  of  the  house  of  Hanover  had  secured 
in  Enoland  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
in  Ireland  the  dominion  of  the  Protestant 
caste.  To  that  caste  Swift  was  more  odi- 
ous than  any  other  man.  He  was  hooted 
and  even  pelted  in  the  streets  of  Dublin ; 
and  could  not  venture  to  ride  along  the 
strand  for  his  health  without  the  attendance 
of  armed  servants.  Many  whom  he  had 
formerly  served  now  libelled  and  insulted 
him.  At  this  time  Addison  arrived.  He 
>had  been  advised  not  to  show  the  small- 
est civility  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
But  he  answered  with  admirnble  spirit, 
that  it  might  be  necessary  for  men  whose 
fidelity  to  their  party  was  suspected  to  hold 
no  interccnrse  with  political  opponents; 
but  that  one  who  had  been  a  steady  Whig 
in  the  worst  times  might  venture,  when  the 
good  cause  was  triumphant,  to  shake  bands 
with  an  old  friend  who  was  one  of  the  van- 
qnisbed  Tories.     His  kindness  was  nooth- 


h  on  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  |  ing  to  the  proud  and  cruelly  wounded  spirit 
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Swif^;  ntid  the  two  great  satirists  re- 
'tutned  iheir  habits  of  friendly  intercourse, 
Tbose  at»suctaies  of  Addison,  whose  po* 
^ical  opiiiiuns  aj^reed  with  his,  shared  liis 

od  fortune.     He  took   Tickell  with  him 

la  Irebud*  He  procured  for  Cudgell  a  Iti- 
emttve  place  in  the  satne  kingdom.  Am- 
brose Phillipps  WHS  provided  for  in  England. 
Steele  hod  injured  himself  so  much  by  his 
tccentficiiy  and  perverseness,  ihoi  he  ob- 
tained but  a  very  sniall  part  of  what  he 
thought  hisdtie.  He  wa?*,  however,  knight- 
ed* He  had  a  phice  in  the  household  ;  and 
be  subsequently  received  other  marks  of 
favor  from  the  court, 

Addison  did  not  remain  long'  in  Ireland. 
In  1715  he  quilled  his  Secretaryship  for  a 
seat  at  I  he  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  same 
year  his  comedy  of  ihe  Drummer  was 
brought  on  the  stage.  The  name  of  ihe 
author  was  not  announced  5  the  piece  was 
coldly  received  j  and  some  critics  have  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  it  w^ere  really 
Addison^ 8.  To  us  the  evi<lence,  both  ex- 
lemal  and  internal,  seems  decisive.  It  is 
not  in  Addison^s  brst  manner ;  but  it  con- 
taiDi  numerous  passages  which  no  other 
writer  known  to  us  could  have  produced. 
It  was  again  performed  lifter  Addison's 
death,  and,  being  known  to  be  his,  was 
loudly  applauded* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1715, 
while  the  Rebellion  was  still  raging  in 
Scotland,*  Addison  publisihed  the  first  ntmi-j 
bcr  of  ft  paper  called  the  *  Freeholder.' 
Amon^T  his  poliiical  works  the  Freeholder 
is  entitled  to  the  first  place.  Even  in  the 
Spectator  there  are  few  serious  papers  no* 
Wer  than  the  character  of  his  friend  Lord 
Vomers,  and  certainly  no  satirii:fil  papers  su. 
p«rior  to  those  in  which  the  Tory  fox*hunler 
is  introduced.  This  character  ts  ihe  original 
of  Squire  Western,  and  is  drawn  with  a 
Reldtnij's  force,  and  wiih  a  delicacy  of 
which  Fielding  was  aliogether  dcstiuite. 
AjROne  of  Addison's  works  exhibits  strong* 
«f  marks  of  his  genius  ihan  the  Free* 
Wider,  so  none  does  more  honor  to  his 
OMiral  character.  It  is  difficult  to  extol  too 
kfig'lily  the  candor  and  hiunanity  of  a  polit- 
•eal  writer,  whom  even  the  excitement  of 
dvil  war  cannot  hnrry  into  unseemly  vio* 
Itaee.  Oxford,  it  is  well  known,  was  then 
the  ilrotighold  of  Toryism.      The   High 

•  Mi>^   '  n  most  nnfortuoatc  in  her 

•OOOOai  II       We  will  no) ice  only  iwu 

9tte^  ^tM-  "^  "-^rje.    She  s.ir>  ihai  the 

ftfbrYHnci    w  a  favor   of  Jdmes  II  , 

«^K»<lbe<!'n  I  •   dead,  and  I  hat  it  tta» 

U^led  tif  Chitilia  i:^Uwi»rU^  who  was  acit  boia,  [il 


Street  had  been  repeatedly  lined  with  bay* 
oneis  in  order  10  keep  down  the  disaffected 
gownsmen  J  atid    traitors   pursued    by    the 
messengers  uf  the  Governnieni  had    been 
concealed  in  the  garrets  of  several  colleges. 
Yet  the  admonition  which,  even  under  such 
circumstances,    Addison  addressed   to   the 
University,  is  singularly  gentle,  respectful, 
and  even   affectionate.     Indeed,  he    could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deal  harshly  even 
with    imaginary  persons.     His  fox-hunter, 
'hough  ignorant,   stupid,  and  violent,  is  at 
heart  a  good  fellow,  and  is  at  last  reclaimed 
by  the  clemenc}^  of  the  Kinir*     Steele  was 
dissatisfied  with   his   friend's  moderation, 
and,  though  he  acknowledged  that  the  Free- 
holder was  excellently  written,  complained 
that  the  ministry  played   on  a  lute  when  it 
was  necessary  to  blow  the  trumpet.     He 
accordingly  delermincd  to  execute  a  flour- 
ish   after   his   own   fashion ;    and    tried  to 
rouse   the    public    spirit    of  the  nation    by 
means   of  0    paper  called  the  Town  Talk, 
which    is   now   aa    utterly  forgotten  as  his 
Engltshmrin,  as  his  Cri&is,  as  his  Letter  to 
the  Bailiff'  of  Stockbridge,  ns  his  Reader — 
in  short,  as  every  thing  that  he  wrote  with- 
out the  help  of  Addison. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Drummer 
was  acted,  and  in  which  the  first  numbers 
of  the  Freeholder  appeared,  the  estrange* 
ment  of  Pope  and  Addison  became  com- 
plete- Addison  had  from  the  ljr*t  seen 
that  Pope  was  false  and  malevolent*  Pope 
had  discovered  ihat  Addison  was  jealous* 
The  discovery  was  made  in  arrange  man- 
ner. Pope  had  wrilten  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  in  two  cantos,  without  supernatural 
machinery.  These  two  cautos  bad  been 
loudly  applauded,  and  by  none  more  loudly 
than  hy  Addison.  Then  Pope  thought  of 
the  Sylpha  and  Gnomes,  Ariel,  Momcnlilla, 
CrispissQ,  and  Umbriel ;  and  resolved  to 
interweave  the  Rosicrujian  mythology 
with  the  original  fabric.  He  asked  Addi- 
son's advice*  Addison  said  that  the  Poem 
Qs  it  stood  wtis  a  delicious  liltle  thing,  and 
entreated  Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  of  mar- 
ring what  was  so  excellent  in  trying  to 
mend  it.  Pope  afterwards  declared  that 
this  insidiotis  counsel  first  opened  his  eyes 
to  tlie  baseness  of  him  wh"  gave  it* 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's 
plan  was  most  ingenious,  and  ihat  lie  after- 
wards executed  it  with  great  t*kill  and  suc- 
cess. But  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
Addison's  advice  was  bud?  And  if  Addi- 
900*8  advice  was  bad,  does  it  ne  essarily 
follow  thai  it  was  given  from  bad  moiives  1 
If  a  friend  were  to  ask  us  whether  we 
would  advise  him  to  lUt  ti  ^m\Cv\  <t.om^- 
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tence  in  a  lottery  of  which  the  chances 
were  ten  to  one  against  him,  we  should  do 
our  hcst  to  dissuade  him  from  running  such 
a  risk.  Even  if  he  were  so  hicky  as  to  get 
the  thirty  thousand  pound  prize,  we  should 
not  admit  that  we  had  counselled  him  ill ; 
and  we  should  certainly  think  it  the  heic^ht 
of  injustice  in  him  to  accuse  us  of  having 
been  actuated  by  malice.  We  think  Addi- 
son's advice  good  advice.  It  rested  on  a 
sound  principle,  the  result  of  long  and  wide 
experience.  The  general  rule  undoubtedly 
18  that,  when  a  successful  work  of  imagin- 
ation has  been  produced,  it  should  not  be 
recast.  We  cannot  at  this  moment  call  to 
mind  a  single  instance  in  which  this  rule 
has  been  transgressed  with  happy  effect ; 
except  the  instance  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock.  Tasso  recast  his  Jerusalem.  Aken- 
side  recast  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagin- 
ation, and  his  Epistle  to  Curio.  Pope  him- 
self, emboldened  no  doubt  by  the  success 
with  which  he  had  expanded  and  remodel- 
ed the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  made  the  same 
experiment  on  the  Dunciad.  All  these  at- 
tempts failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  that 
Pope  would,  once  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do 
what  he  could  not  himself  do  twice,  and 
what  nobody  else  has  ever  done  1 

Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it 
been  bad,  why  should  we  pronounce  it  dis- 
honest 1  Scott  tells  us  that  one  of  his  best 
friends  predicted  the  failure  of  Waverley. 
Herder  adjured  Goethe  not  to  take  so  un- 
promising a  subject  as  Faust.  Hume  tried 
to  dissuade  Robertson  from  writing  the 
History  of  Charles  V.  Nay,  Pope  himself 
was  one  of  those  who  prophesied  that  Cato 
would  never  succeed  on  the  stage  ;  and 
advised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking 
a  representation.  But  Scott,  Goethe,  Ro- 
bertson, Addison,  had  the  good  sense  and 
generosity  to  give  their  advisers  credit  for 
the  best  intentions.  Pope's  heart  was  not 
of  the  same  kind  with  theirs. 

In  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in  trans- 
lating the  Iliad,  he  met  Addison  at  a  coffee 
house.  Phillipps  and  Budgell  were  there. 
But  their  sovereign  got  rid  of  them,  and 
asked  Pope  to  dine  with  him  alone.  After 
dinner,  Addison  said  that  he  lay  under  a 
difficulty  which  he  had  for  some  wished 
to  explain.  ^Tickell,'  he  said,  *  translated 
some  time  ago  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 
*  I  have  promised  to  look  it  over  and  cor- 
rect it.  1  cannot  therefore  ask  to  see  yours, 
for  that  would  be  double-dealing.'  Pope 
made  a  civil  reply,  and  begged  that  his 
second  book  might  have  the  advantage  of 
Addison's  revision.  Addison  readily  agreed, 
looked  over  the  second  book,  and  sent  it 
Imek  with  warm  commendations. 
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Tickell's  version  of  the  first  book  ap- 
peared soon  after  this  conversation.  In  the 
preface,  all  rivalry  was  earnestly  disclaimed. 
Tickell  declared  that  he  should  not  go  on 
with  the  Iliad.  That  enterprise  he  should 
leave  to  powers  which  he  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  his  own.  His  only  view,  he 
said,  in  publishing  this  specimen,  was  to 
bespeak  the  favor  of  the  public  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  had  made 
some  progress. 

Addison,  and-  Addison's  devoted  follow- 
ers, pronounced  both  the  versions  good,  but 
maintained  that  Tickell's  had  more  of  the 
original.  The  town  gave  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  Pope's.  We  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  settle  such  a  question  of 
precedence.  Neither  of  the  rivals  can  be 
said  to  have  translated  the  Iliad,  unless, 
indeed,  the  word  translation  be  used  in 
the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  When  Bottom  makes  his 
appearance  with  an  ass's  head  instead  of 
his  own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims,  ^  Bless 
thee !  Bottom,  bless  thee !  thou  art  tirana- 
lated.'  In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the 
readers  of  either  Pope  or  Tickell  may  very 
properly  exclaim,  *  Bless  thee!  Homer; 
thou  art  translated  indeed.' 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that  no  man  in  Addison's 
situation  could  have  acted  more  fairly  and 
kindly,  both  towards  Pope  and  towards 
Tickell,  than  he  appears  to  have  done. 
But  an  odious  suspicion  had  grown  up  in 
the  mind  of  Pope.  He  fancied,  and  he  soon 
firmly  believed  that  there  was  a  deep  con- 
spiracy against  his  fame  and  his  fortunes. 
The  work  on  which  he  had  staked  his  re- 
putation was  to  be  depreciated.  The  sob* 
scription,  on  which  rested  his  hopes  of  a 
competence,  was  to  be  defeated.  With 
this  view  Addison  had  made  a  rival  trans- 
lation ;  Tickell  had  consented  to  father  it, 
and  the  wits  of  Button's  had  united  to 
puffit. 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support 
this  grave  accusation  1  The  answer  is 
short.     There  is  absolutely  none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which 
proved  Addison  to  be  the  author  of  this 
version  1  Was  it  a  work  which  Tickell 
was  incapable  of  producing  1  Surely  not. 
Tickell  was  a  fellow  of  a  College  at  Oxford, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able 
to  construe  the  Iliad  ;  and  he  was  a  better 
versifier  than  his  friend.  We  are  not 
aware  that  Pope  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered any  torns  of  expression  peculiar 
to  Addison.  Had  sach  turns  of  expression 
been  diteorered,  they  would  be  sufficiently 
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eeounted   Tor   by   supposing   Addison   to 
ire    corrected   hla  friend's    lines,   as    lie 
Iwned  that  he  had  done* 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  the 
ccused  persona  which  makes  the  accusa- 
iion  ;>robablel     We  answer  confidently — 
poihin^.      Tickell  was  long  after  this  time 
!   by  Pope  himself  as  a  very  fair 
hy  man.     Addison  had  been,  drir- 
rg  many  years,  before  the  public.     Lite- 
ly  rivals,  political   opponents,  had  kept 
beir  eyes  on  him.     But  neither  envy  nor 
.iction.  In  their  utmost  rage^  had  ever  im- 
puted  to  him  a  single  deviation    from  I  he 
i«ft  of  honor  and  of  social  morality.     Had 
been  indeed  a  man  meanly  jealous  of 
ima,  and  capable  of  Btooping  to  base  and 
ricked  arts  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his 
:>rapetiiors,  would  his  vices  have  remained 
itent  so  long  1     He  was  a  writer  of  trage- 
had  he  ever  injured  Rowel     He  was  a 
rrttcr  of  comedy  :  had   he  not  done  ample 
ustice    to   Con 2^ re vc,    and   given   valuable 
help  to  Steele  1     He  was  a  pnmphlcteer: 
'  life  not  his  good   nature  and  generosity 
eeo  acknowledged  by  Swifi,   his  rival  in 
itne  and  his  adversary  in  politics! 
That  Tickell  should   have  been  g^iiliy  of 
villany  seems  to   us  highly  improbable, 
Tiiat  Addison  should  have  been  guilty  of  a 
rniftny   seems    to    us    highly    improbable. 
lut  that  these  two  men  should  have  con- 
pired    together  to  commit  a  villany  seems 
||o  as  improbable  in  a  tenfold  degree.     All 
■t  is  known  to  us  of  their    intercourse 
ids  to  prove,  that  it  was   not  the  inter- 
oifrs#  of  two  accomplices  in  crime.    Thci^c 
home    of   the    Sines    in    which   Tickell 
oured  forth  his  sorrow  over  the  coffin  of 
IddUon : 

•  Of  <!rwt  ibrtu  warn  poor  mortah  left  beihud, 
A  U^k  wrll  ^nvf^d  to  ihy  ffeotl**  mind  1 

iile-^s  form  descend, 
tardiaa  ^cains,  \emt 
?ktcu  r.i>'   ml  ^i.idr>  me,  or  when  fear  aU[rm«» 
Wbeo  ^in  di>tires5cs,  or  when  plefLstire  charmSj 
Is  ^iV'ru  *'I)?^j>efings  purer  thouw^hts  imparij 
Ati  '  II  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  he.iri; 

Lr  ih«  paths  ihy  virioe  trod  btjfore, 

Thl  blu>  ^>tl^ll  join,  Dor  dealh  can  pan  y$  more.' 

In  what  words,  we  should  like  to  know, 
lid  thi^  guardian  genius  invite  his  pt^pil  to 
l»ia  10  0  pliin  ftuch  a»  the  Editor  of  the  Sa- 
jrist  would  hardly  dare  to  propose  to  the 
Sdttor  of  the  Age  t 

Wc  da  not  occuse  Pope  of  bringing  an 

ie.'adiion  which  he  knew  to  be  false*   We 

ife  not  the  «mallc$t  doubt  that  he  believ- 

it  to  be  true  ;  and  the  evidence  on  which 

believed  it    he  found    in  his   own    bad 

sU     His  own  life  was  one  long  series  of 


tricks,  as  mean  and  as  malicious  as  that  of 
which  he  suspected  Addison  and  Tickell. 
He  was  all  stilelto  and  mask*  To  injure, 
to  insult,  and  to  save  himself  from  the  con- 
sjequences  of  injury  and  insult  by  lying  and 
equivocating,  was  the  habit  of  his  life.  He 
published  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and 
equivocated.  He  published  a  lampoon  on 
Aaron  Hill ;  he  was  taxed  with  it  j  and  he 
lied  and  equivocated.  He  published  a  still 
fouler  lampoon  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Moniflffu  ;  he  was  taxed  with  it  ;  and  he 
lied  with  more  than  usual  effrontery  and 
vehemence.  He  puffed  himself  and  abused 
his  enemies  under  feigned  names*  He  rob- 
bed himself  of  his  own  letters,  and  then 
raised  the  hue  and  cry  after  them.  Besides 
his  frauds  of  malignity,  of  fear,  of  interest, 
and  of  vanity,  there  were  frauds  which  he 
seems  to  have  committed  from  love  of  fraud 
alone.  He  had  a  habit  of  stratagem — a 
pleasure  in  oiitwilting  all  who  came  near 
him.  Whatever  his  object  might  be,  the 
indirect  road  to  it  was  that  which  he  pre- 
ferred. For  Bolingbroke,  Pope  undoubted- 
ly felt  as  much  love  and  veneration  aa  it 
was  in  his  nature  to  feel  for  any  human 
being*  Yet  Pope  was  kjcarcely  dead  when 
it  was  discovered  that,  from  no  motive  ex- 
cept the  mere  love  of  artifice,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  perfidy  to  Boling* 
broke. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  such 
a  man  as  this  should  attribute  to  others  that 
which  he  felt  within  himself*  A  plain,  prob- 
able, coherent  CApIunation  is  frankly  given 
to  htm.  He  h  certain  that  it  ia  all  a  romance. 
A  lineof  conduct  scrupulously  foir,  and  even 
friendly,  is  pursued  towards  him.  He  is 
convinced  that  it  is  merely  a  cover  for  a  vile 
intrijTtie  by  which  he  is  to  be  disgraced  and 
ruined.  It  is  vain  to  ask  him  for  proofs. 
He  has  none,  and  wants  none,  except  those 
which  he  carries  in  his  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pope*s  malignity  at  length  pro. 
voked  Addison  to  retaliate  for  the  first  and 
Ids^t  time,  cannot  now  be  known  with  cer* 
lalnty.  We  have  only  Pope^s  story,  which 
runs  ihuB.  A  pamphlet  appeared  contain- 
ing some  red  eel  ions  which  stung  Pope  to 
the  quick.  What  those  reflections  were, 
and  whether  they  were  reflections  of  whtcb 
he  had  a  right  to  complain,  wc  have  now 
no  means  of  deciding*  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick,  a  foolish  and  vicious  lad,  who  regard* 
ed  Addison  with  the  feelings  with  which 
such  lads  generally  regard  their  best  friends, 
lold  Pope,  truly  or  falsely,  that  this  pamph- 
let had  been  Written  by  Addison's  direc- 
tion.    When  we  consider  what  a  tendency 
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stories  bare  to  grow,  in  passing  even  from 
one  honeet  man  to  another  honest  man,  and 
when  we  consider  that  to  the  name  of  hon- 
est man  neither  Pope  nor  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick had  a  claim,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
attach  much  importance  to  this  anecdote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was  furi- 
ous. He  had  already  sketched  the  charac- 
ter of  Atticus  in  prose.  In  his  anger  he 
turned  this  prose  into  the  brilliant  and  en- 
ergetic lines  which  every  body  knows  by 
heart,  or  ought  to  know  by  heart,  and  sent 
them  to  Addison.  One  charge  which  Pope 
has  enforced  with  great  skill  is  probably 
not  without  foundation.  Addison  was,  we 
are  Inclined  to  believe,  too  fond  of  presid- 
ing over  a  circle  of  humble  friends.  Of 
the  other  imputations  which  these  famous 
lines  are  intended  to  convey,  scarcely  one 
has  ever  been  proved  to  be  just,  and  some 
are  certainly  false.  That  Addison  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  *  damning  with  faint  praise,' 
appears  from  innumerable  passages  in  his 
writings;  and  from  none  more  than  from 
those  in  which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  it 
is  not  merely  unjust,  but  ridiculous,  to  de- 
ttcribe  a  man  who  made  the  fortune  of  al- 
most every  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  as 
•so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged.' 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  sa- 
tire keenly,  we  cannot  doubt.  That  he  was 
conscious  o(  one  of  the  weaknesses  with 
which  he  was  reproached,  is  highly  proba- 
ble. But  his  heart,  we  firmly  believe,  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  gravest  part  of  the  ac- 
cusation. He  acted  like  himself.  As  a 
satirist  he  was,  at  his  own  weapons,  more 
than  Pope's  match  ;  and  he  would  have 
been  at  no  loss  for  topics.  A  distorted  and 
diseased  body,  tenanted  by  a  yet  more  dis- 
torted and  diseased  mind — spite  and  envy 
thinly  disguised  by  sentiments  as  benevo- 
lent and  noble  as  those  which  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  admired  in  Mr.  Joseph  Surface — a 
feeble  sickly  licentiousness— an  odious  love 
of  filthy  and  noisome  iuiages — these  were 
things  which  a  genius  less  powerful  than 
that  to  which  we  owe  the  Spectator  could 
easily  have  held  up  to  the  mirth  and  hatred 
of  mankind.  Addison  had,  moreover,  at 
his  command  other  means  of  venpeance 
which  a  bad  man  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  use.  He  was  powerful  in  the  state.  Pope 
was  a  Catholic  ;  and,  in  those  times,  a  min- 
ister would  have  found  it  easy  to  harass  the 
most  innocent  Catholic  by  innumerable  pet- 
ty vexations.  Pope,  near  twenty  years  later, 
•aid,  that  *  throuj^h  the  lenity  of  the  gov- 
emment  alone  he  could  live  with  comfort.' 
^Consider,'  he  exclaimed,  Mhe  injury  that 
t  man  of  high  rank  and  credit  may  do  to  a 
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private  person,  under  penal  laws  and  many 
other  disadvantages.'  It  is  pleasing  to  re- 
fleet  that  the  only  revenge  which  Addison 
took  was  to  insert  in  the  Freeholder  a  warm 
encomium  on  the  translation  of  the  Iliad: 
and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of  learning  to  put 
down  their  names  as  subscribers.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  from  the  speci- 
mens already  published,  that  the  masterly 
hand  of  Pope  would  do  as  much  for  Homer, 
as  Dryden  had  done  for  Virgil.  From  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  always  treat- 
ed Pope,  by  Pope's  own  acknowledgment, 
with  juFtice.  Friendship  was,  of  course, 
at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  play  the  ignominioup  part  of 
tale-bearer  on  this  occasion,  may  have  been 
his  dislike  of  the  marriage  whioh  was  about 
to  take  place  between  his  mother  and  Addi- 
son. The  Countess-Dowager,  a  daughter 
of  the  old  and  honorable  family  of  the  Myd- 
dletons  of  Chirk,  a  family  which,  in  any 
country  but  ours,  would  be  called  noble,  re- 
sided at  Holland  House.  Addison  had, 
during  some  years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a 
small  dwelling,  once  the  abode  of  Nell 
Gwyn.  Chelsea  is  now  a  district  of  Lon- 
don, and  Holland  House  may  be  called  a 
town  residence.  But,  in  the  days  of  Anne 
and  George  I.,  milkmaids  and  sportsmen 
wandered,  between  green  hedges  and  over 
fields  bright  with  daisies,  from  Kensington 
almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Addi- 
son and  Lady  Warwick  were  country 
neighbors,  and  became  intimate  friends. 
The  great  wit  and  scholar  tried  to  allure 
the  young  Lord  from  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  beating  watchmen,  breaking 
windows,  and  rolling  women  in  hogsheada 
down  Holborn  Hill,  to  the  study  of  letters 
and  the  practice  of  virtue.  These  well- 
meant  exertions  did  little  good,  however, 
either  to  the  disciple  or  to  the  master. 
Lord  Warwick  grew  up  a  rake,  and  Addi- 
son fell  in  love.  The  mature  beauty  of  the 
Countess  has  been  celebrated  by  poets  in 
language  which,  after  a  very  large  allow- 
ance h&s  been  made  for  flattery,  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  she  uasa  fine  woman; 
and  her  rank  doubtless  heightened  her  at- 
tractions. The  courtship  was  long.  The 
hopes  of  the  lover  appear  to  have  risen  and 
fallen  with  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  Hit 
attachment  was  at  length  matter  of  such 
notoriety  that,  when  he  visited  Ireland  for 
the  last  time,  Sowe  addressed  some  con- 
solatory verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Holland 
House.  It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange 
that,  in  these  versea,  Addison  ehould  be 
called  Lycidaa  j  a  name  of  aingnlarly  ml 
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omen  far  a  8Wain  just  about  to  cross 
G©tirge*s  Chftnnel, 

At  fength  Chloe  capitulated.  Addison 
imlecd  able  to  treat  with  her  on  equal 
s.  He  had  reason  to  expect  prefer- 
Bwni  even  higher  than  that  which  he  had 
attained.  He  had  inherited  the  fortune  of 
a  bfi*ther  who  died  Governor  of  Madras. 
He  had  purchased  an  estate  in  Wnrwick- 
•hire,  and  had  been  welcomed  to  his  do- 
maiti  in  ver)^  tolerable  verse  by  one  of  the 
oeipbhoring  B^qQires,  the  poetical  fox- hunt- 
er, William  SomerviW.  In  August,  1716, 
the  ncw*jpapers  announced  that  Jfoseph  Ad- 
dison^  Esfjuire,  famous  for  many  excellent 
work'^  both  in  verse  and  prose,  had  espous- 
ed the  Countess-Dowager  of  Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland  House 
— a  house  which  can  boast  of  a  greater 
arnnher  of  inmates  distinguished  in  political 
ifi4  literary  history  than  any  other  private 
dwelling  til  England.  His  portrait  now  hang^ 
there.  The  features  are  pleasincr  j  ihe  com- 
plexion is  remarkably  fair;  but  Jn  the  expres- 
iicm^  we  trace  rather  the  gentleness  of  his 
dtipaittion  than  the  force  and  keenness  of 
kit  mteUect. 

Not  long  after  hi«  marriage  he  reached 
tlie  hf^ight  of  civil  greatness.  The  Whig 
GoTernment  Imd,  during  some  time,  been 
torn  by  internal  dissensions.  Lord  Towns- 
ktnd  led  one  section  of  the  Cabinet;  Lord 
Soociorland  the  oth^r.      At  length,  in  the 

7iriog  of  1717^  Sunderland  triumphed. 
^wfiibend  retired  from  office,  and  ivas  ac- 
aompanied  by  Walpole  and  Cow  per.  Sun- 
defraud  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  Min- 
bcrj  ;  and  Addison  was  appoiiiiod  Sec  re- 
taiy  of  State*  It  is  certain  thtit  the  Seals 
ifttc  pressed  upon  him,  and  wore  at  first 
declined  by  him.  Men  equally  versed  in 
official  business  might  easily  have  been 
found  ;  and  his  colleagues  knew  that  they 
could  not  expect  assistance  frum  him  in 
debate.  Heowed  his  elevation  to  his  popu- 
larity, to  his  stainless  probity,  atid  to  his 
literiiry  fame. 
Btii  iicarccty  had  Addison  entered  the 
when  his  health  began  lo  faiL  From 
irioufi  attack  he  recovered  in  the  au- 
tn»n  f  aad  his  recovery  was  celebrated  in 
Latin  verses,  worthy  of  his  own  pen,  by 
Vtaceol  B«»urne,  who  was  then  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge*  A  relapse  soon  took 
pkc^l  and^  in  the  following  spring,  Addi- 
soo  was  prevented  by  a  severe  asthma  from 
diaeharging  ihe  duties  of  his  post.  He  re- 
Offied  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  friend 
Crngfff ;  a  young  man  whose  natural  parts, 
tbough  little  improved  by  cultivaiion,  were 
^wk  and  showy,   whose  graceful  person 
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and  winning  manners  had  made  him  gene* 
rally  acceptable  in  society,  and  who,  if  he 
had  lived,  would  probably  have  been  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  rivals  of  Wnlpofe. 

As  yet  there  was  no  Joseph  Hume*  The 
Alinisters,  therefore,  were  able  to  bestow 
on  Addisoti  a  retiring  pension  of  JC1500  a- 
year.  In  what  form  this  pension  was  given 
we  are  not  told  by  the  biographers,  and 
have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Addison  did  not  vacate  his  seal  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Rest  of  mind  and  body  seemed  to  have 
re-established  his  health  ;  and  he  ihuuked 
God,  with  cheerful  piety,  for  having  set 
him  free  both  from  his  ofHce  and  from  his 
asthma.  Many  years  seemed  to  be  before 
him,  and  he  meditated  many  works — a  tra- 
gedy on  the  death  of  Socrates,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  a  treatise  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  Of  this  last  per- 
formance, a  pari,  which  we  could  well 
spare,  has  conie  down  to  us. 

But  the  fatal  complaint  soon  returned, 
and  gradually  prevailed  against  all  the  re- 
iiources  of  medicine.  It  is  melancholy  to 
lliink  that  the  last  months  of  such  a  life 
should  have  been  overclouded  both  by  do- 
mestic and  by  political  vexations.  A  tra- 
dition w^hich  began  early,  which  has  been 
generally  received,  and  to  which  w*e  have 
nothing  to  oppose,  has  represented  his  wife 
as  an  arrogant  and  imperious  woman.  It 
is  said  that,  till  his  health  failed  him,  he 
was  glad  to  escape  frum  the  Countess* 
Dowager  and  her  magnificent  dining*room, 
blazing  with  the  gitded  devices  of  the 
House  of  Rich,  to  some  tavern  where  he 
could  enjoy  a  laugh,  a  talk  about  Virgil 
and  Boileau,  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  with 
the  friends  of  hi*  happier  days.  All  those 
friends,  however,  were  not  left  to  him. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  had  been  gradually  es- 
tranged by  various  causes.  He  considered 
himself  as  one  who,  in  evil  limes,  had  brav- 
ed martyrdom  for  his  political  pTinciple?, 
and  demanded,  when  the  Whig  party  was 
triumphant,  a  large  compensation  for  what 
ho  had  suffered  when  it  w^as  militant.  The 
Whig  leaders  look  a  very  difTeTeiil  view  of 
Ilia  claims.  They  thought  tliat  he  had,  by 
his  own  petulance  and  folly,  brought  them 
as  well  as  himself  into  trouble  ;  and  though 
they  did  not  absolutely  neglect  him,  doled 
out  favors  to  him  with  a  aparing  hnnd.  It 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  angry  with 
ihem,  and  especially  angry  with  Addison. 
But  what  above  all  seems  to  have  disturb- 
ed Sir  Richard,  was  the  elevation  of  Tickcll, 
who,  lit  thirty,  was  made  by  Addison  un- 
der Secretary  of  State  $  while  the  Editor 
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of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  the  author  of 
the  Crisis,  the  member  for  Stockbridge 
who  had  been  persecuted  for  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  House  of  Hanover,  was  at  near 
fifty,  forced,  after  many  solicitations  and 
complaints,  to  content  himself  with  a  share 
in  the  patent  of  Drury*Lane  theatre.  Steele 
himself  says  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Congreve,  that  Addison,  by  his  preference 
of  Tickell,  '  incurred  the  warmest  resent- 
ment of  other  gentlemen  ;'  and  every  thing 
seems  to  indicate  that,  of  those  resentful 
gentlemen,  Steele  was  himself  one. 

While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding 
over  what  he  considered  as  Addison's  un- 
kindness,  a  new  cause  of  quarrel  arose. 
The  Whig  party,  already  divided  against 
itself,  was  rent  by  a  new  schism.  The 
celebrated  Bill  for  limiting  the  number  of 
Peers  had  been  brought  in.  The  proud 
Duke  of  Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  the 
nobles  whose  religion  permitted  them  to 
sit  in  parliament,  was  the  ostensible  author 
of  the  measure.  But  it  was  supported, 
and,  in  truth,  devised  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  Bill  was  most 
pernicious ;  and  we  fear  that  the  motives 
which  induced  Sunderland  to  frame  it  were 
not  honorable  to  him.  But  we  cannot  deny 
that  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men  of  that  age.  Nor  was  this 
strange.  The  royal  prerogative  had,  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  generation  then  in 
the  vigor  of  life,  been  so  grossly  abused, 
that  it  was  still  regarded  with  A  jealousy 
which,  when  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  is  considered,  may 
perhaps  be  called  immoderate.  The  pre- 
rogative of  creating  peers  had,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Whigs,  been  grossly  abused  by 
Queen  Anne's  last  ministry ;  and  even  the 
Tories  admitted  that  her  Majesty,  in  swamp- 
ing, as  it  has  since  been  calleci,  the  Upper 
House,  had  done  what  only  an  extreme  case 
could  justify.  The  theory  of  the  Euglish 
constitution,  according  to  many  high  au- 
thorities, was,  that  three  independent  pow- 
ers, the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commons,  ought  constantly  to  act  as  checks 
on  each  other.  If  this  theory  were  sound, 
it  seemed  to  follow  that  to  put  one  of  these 
powers  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
other  two,  was  absurd.  But  if  the  number 
of  peers  were  unlimited,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  Upper  House  was  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Commons,  and  was  indebted  only  to  their 
moderation  for  any  power  which  it  might 
be  suffered  to  retain. 

Steele  took  part  with  the  Oppositions 
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Addison  with  the  Ministers.  Steele,  in  a 
paper  called  the  *  Plebeian,'  vehemently  at* 
tacked  the  bill.  Sunderland  called  for  help 
on  Addison,  and  Addison  obeyed  the  call. 
In  a  paper  called  the  '  Old  Whig,'  he  an* 
swered,  and  indeed  refuted,  Steele's  argu- 
ments. It  seems  to  us  that  the  premises  of 
both  the  controversialists  were  unsound, 
that,  on  those  premises,  Addison  reasoned 
well  and  Steele  ill ;  and  that  consequently 
Addison  brought  out  a  false  conclusion, 
while  Steele  blundered  upon  the  truth.  In 
style,  in  wit,  and  in  politeness,  Addison 
maintained  his  superiority,  though  the  Old 
Whig  is  by  no  means  one  ot  his  happiest 
performances.* 

At  first,  both  the  anonymoua  opponents 
observed  the  laws  of  propriety.  But  at 
length  Steele  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
throw  an  odious  imputation  on  the  morals 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  administration.  Addi* 
son  replied  with  severity ;  but,  in  oar 
opinion,  with  less  severity  than  was  due  to 
so  grave  an  oflTence  against  morality  and 
decorum ;  nor  did  he,  in  his  just  anger, 
forget  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  good  taste 
and  good  breeding.  One  calumny  which 
has  been  often  repeated,  and  never  yet 
contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose.  It 
is  asserted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
that  Addison  designated  Steele  as  Mittle 
Dicky.'  This  assertion  was  repeated  by 
Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  the  Old 
Whig,  and  was  therefore  excusable,  k 
has  also  been  repeated  by  Miss  Aikin,  who 
has  seen  the  Old  Whig,  and  for  whom 
therefore  there  is  less  excuse.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  the  words  ^  little  Dicky'  occur  in 
the  Old  Whig,  and  that  Steele's  name  was 
Richard.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  words 
*•  little  Isaac'  occur  in  the  Duenna,  and  that 
Newton's  name  was  Isaac.  But  we  confi- 
dently affirm  that  Addison's  little  Dicky 
had  no  more  to  do  with  Steele,  than  Sheri* 
dan's  little  Isaac  with  Newton.  If  we  ap- 
ply the  words  '  little  Dicky'  to  Steele,  we 
deprive  a  very  lively  and  ingenious  passage, 
not  only  of  nil  its  wit,  but  of  all  its  mean- 
ing. Little  Dicky  was  evidently  the  nick- 
name of  some  comic  actor  who  played  the 
usurer  Gomez,  then  a  most  popular  part^ 
in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar.f 

*  Miss  Aikin  says  that  these  pieces,  neTer  hiT- 
ing  been  reprinted,  are  now  of  extreme  rarity.   Tbia 

I  is  a  mistake.  They  bare  been  reprinted,  and  may 
be  obtained  without  the  smallest  diffioalty.  The 
copy  now  lying  before  us  bears  the  date  of  1789. 

t  We  will  transcribe  the  whole  paragraph.  How 
it  can  ever  bare  been  misunderstood  is  unintalli- 
gible  to  us. 

*  Bat  oar  aathor**  ebief  ooncera  is  Ibr  the  poor 
Houso  of  CdouDons,  whom  hs  rspresents  as  aafced 


I 

I 
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The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  had  re- 
"e«tTed,  though  soriened  by  some  kind  and 
courteous  expressions,  galled  biin  bitterly. 
He  replied  with  ltit!e  force  and  great  at!ri- 
Riony  ;  but  no  rejuioder  appeared.  Addi- 
^on  uas  fast  hastening  to  his  grave ;  and 
had,  we  may  well  suppose^  little  disposition 
to  prosecute  a  quarrel  with  an  old  friend. 
Hh  complaint  had  terminated  in  dropsy. 
He  bore  up  long  and  manfully.  But  at 
length  he  abandoned  all  hope,  dismissed 
Kb  physiciaDs,  and  calmly  prepared  him- 
self  to  die. 

Hia  works  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Tickell ;  and  dedicated  them  a  very  few 
days  before  his  death  to  Crnggs,  in  a  letter 
written  with  the  sweet  and  graceful  elo- 
ijuence  of  a  Saturday's  Spectator.  In  this, 
bis  Jast  composition,  he  alluded  to  his  ap- 
proaching end  in  w^ords  «o  manly,  so  cheer- 
ful, and  so  tender,  that  it  is  difficult  to  read 
them  without  tears.  At  the  same  time  he 
earnestly  recommended  the  interests  of 
Tickell  to  the  care  of  Craggs. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which 
this  dedication  was  written,  Addison  sent 
to  beg  Gay,  who  was  then  liinng  by  his 
wita  aboQt  town,  to  come  to  Holland  Hou.^e. 
Gay  went  and  was  received  with  great 
kMneaa.  To  his  amazement  his  forgive- 
leaa  was  implored  by  the  dying  man.  Poor 
Giy,  the  most  good-natured  and  simple  of 
miiUcind,  could  not  imagine  what  he  had 
to  fargive.  There  was,  however,  some 
wrong,  the  remembrance  of  which  weighed 
00  Addison's  mind,  and  which  he  decLired 
himaelf  anxious  to  repair.  He  was  in  a 
ftaie  of  extreme  exhaustion  ;  and  the  part- 
ing was  doubtless  a  friendly  one  on  both 
•ides.  Gay  supposed  that  some  plan  to 
•erve  him  had  been  in  agitation  at  Court, 
aad  had  been  frustrated  by  Addison's  in- 
loeDce*     Nor  is  this  improbable.    Gay  had 

Bitd   assiduous  court  to  the  royal  family, 
at  in  the  Queen^s  days  be  had  been  the 


•ad  dcfencvlcM,  when  the  Crown,  by  losing  ihis 
^rofKiivc.  would  be  Jcsu  able  to  proieri  (hi^m 
afWftsi  th*»  power  of  4  House  of  Lords.  Who  for- 
U  '  '  lit'O  the  Spanish  Friar  rep  re  s«utg 

U'  r  tJin  pir>r»oTi  of  Gomez,  in<)ui(ing 

"•"  • ■♦  vva^  nbic  10  fright  him  ottt  of  hi^ 

with  Q  «injclo  frown  ?    This  Gomez,  mya  lie, 
m  jjii'in    bidi   like  a  dragon,  got  him   down,  the 
I^  •tfong  in  him,  nnd  gave  him  biistimido 

»K  '»ol^  biilTvt  on  hun«3t,  which  the  poor 

C  Mroslfflic,   suffered    with    11   mojii 

1.  The  iroprobabilily  of  the  fjicl 

-    rTh  in  trie  audience  ;  and  oni? 
I'or  a  Bntioh  llooftc  of  Corn- 
^  ii    .  ,   o       s  ^rom  itd  conduct  hitherto, 

thai  It  Will  •rftrro  be  either  so  tamo  or  so  weak  as 
iU|ipo«ei/ 


eulogist  of  Bolingbrolie,  and  was  still  con- 
nected with  many  Tories-  It  is  not  strange 
that  Addison,  while  heated  by  conflict, 
should  have  thoupht  himself  justitied  in 
obstructing^  the  preferment  of  one  whom 
he  might  regard  as  a  political  enemy. 
Neither  is  it  strange  that,  when  reviewing 
bis  whole  life,  and  earnestly  scrutinizing 
all  his  motives,  he  should  think  that  he  had 
acted  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  part,  in 
using  his  power  against  a  distressed  man 
of  letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as 
helpless  as  a  child* 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this 
anecdote.  It  appears  that  Addison,  on  hia 
deathbed,  called  himself  to  a  strict  ae* 
count  I  and  was  not  at  ease  till  he  had  ask* 
ed  pardon  for  an  injury  which  it  was  not 
even  suspected  that  he  had  committed — 
for  an  injury  which  would  have  caused  dis- 
quiet  only  to  a  very  lender  conscience.  Is 
it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer,  that,  if  he 
had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base 
conspiracy  against  the  fame  and  fortunes 
of  a  rival,  he  would  have  expressed  some 
remorse  for  so  serious  a  crime  \  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  arguments  and 
evidence  for  the  Defence,  when  ibere  Is 
neither  argument  nor  evidence  for  the  Ac- 
cusation. 

The  last  moments  of  Addison  were  per- 
fectly serene.  His  interview  with  his  son- 
in-law  is  universally  known,  ^'  See,"  he 
said,  *'  how  a  Christian  can  die  I"  The 
piety  of  Addison  was^  in  trnthj  of  a  sin- 
gularly cheerful  character*  The  feeling 
which  predominates  in  all  his  devotional 
writings,  is  gratitude*  God  was  to  him 
the  all-wise  and  all  powerful  friend,  %vho 
had  watched  over  his  cradle  with  more  than 
maternal  tenderness;  w^ho  had  listened 
to  his  cries  before  they  could  form  them- 
selves in  prayer;  who  had  preserved  his 
youth  from  the  snares  of  vice  ;  who  bad 
made  his  cup  run  over  with  worldly  bless- 
ings; who  had  doubled  the  value  of  those 
blessings^  by  bestowing  a  thankful  heart  to 
enjoy  them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  of 
them  ;  who  had  rebuked  the  waves  of  the 
Ligurian  gtilf,  had  puri6ed  the  autumnal 
air  of  the  Campagna,  and  had  restrained 
the  avalanches  of  Mont  Cenis.  Of  the 
Psalms^  his  favorite  was  that  which  repre- 
sents the  Ruler  of  all  things  under  the  en- 
dearing image  of  a  shepherd,  whose  crook 
guides  the  flock  safe,  through  gloomy  and 
desolate  glens,  to  meadows  well  watered 
and  rich  with  herbage.  On  that  goodness 
lo  which  he  ascribed  all  the  hnppiness  of 
his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  death  with 
the  love  which  caateth  out  fear.     He  died 
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on  the  17th  of  June,  1719.     He  had  just 
entered  on  his  forty-eigh»h  year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  and  was  borne  thence  to  the  Ab- 
bey at  dead  of  night.  The  choir  sung  a 
funeral  hymn.  Bishop  Atterbury,  one  of 
those  Tories  who  had  loved  and  honored 
the  most  accomplished  of  the  Whigs,  met 
the  corpse,  and  led  the  procession  by  torch- 
light,  round  the  shrine  of  Saint  Edward  and 
the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets,  to  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the 
north  side  of  that  Chapel,  in  the  vault  of 
the  house  of  Albemarle,  the  coffin  of  Ad- 
dison lies  next  to  the  coffin  of  Montagu.- 
Yet  a  few  months ;  and  the  same  mourn- 
ers passed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The 
same  sad  anthem  was  again  chanted.  The 
same  vault  was  again  opened  ;  and  the 
coffin  of  Crnggs  was  placed  close  to  the 
eoffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Addison.  But  one  alone  is  now  remem- 
bered. Tickell  bewailed  his  friend  in  an 
elegy  which  would  do  honor  to  the  great- 
est name  in  our  literature;  and  which  unites 
the  energy  and  magnificence  of  Dryden  to 
the  tenderness  and  purity  of  Cowper.  This 
fine  poem  was  prefixed  to  a  superb  edition 
of  Addison's  woiks,  which  was  published 
in  1721,  by  subscription.  The  names  of 
the  subscribers  proved  how  widely  his 
fame  had  been  spread.  That  his  country- 
men should  be  eager  to  possess  his  writ- 
ings, even  in  a  costly  form,  is  not  wonder- 
ful. But  it  is  wonderful  that,  though  Eng- 
lish  literature  was  then  little  studied  on 
the  Continent,  Spanish  Grandees,  Italian 
Prelates,  Marshals  of  France,  should  be 
found  in  the  list.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able names  are  those  of  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Dukes  of  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Guastalla,  of  the  Doge  of  Ge- 
noa, of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  of  Cardinal 
Dubois.  We  ought  to  add,  that  this  edition, 
though  eminently  beautiful,  is  in  some  im- 
portant points  defective ;  nor,  indeed,  do 
we  yet  possess  a  complete  collection  of 
Addison's  writings. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent  and 
noble  widow,  nor  any  of  his  powerful  and 
attached  friends,  should  have  thought  of 
placing  even  a  simple  tablet,  inscribed  with 
his  name,  on  the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  It 
was  not  till  three  generations  had  laughed 
and  wept  over  his  pages  that  the  omission 
was  supplied  by  the  public  veneration.  At 
length,  in  our  own  time,  his  image,  skilfully 
graven,  appeared  in  Poet's  Corner.  It  re- 
preteftts  hinii  as  we  can  eonceive  hinii  clad 
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in  his  dressing-gown,  and  freed  from  his 
wig,  stepping  from  his  parlor  at  Chelsea 
into  his  trim  little  garden,  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  Everlasting  Club,  or  the  Loves 
of  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  just  finished  for  the 
next  day's  Spectator,  in  his  hand.  Such  a 
mark  of  national  respect  was  due  to  the 
unsullied  statesman,  to  the  accomplished 
scholar,  to  the  master  of  pure  English  elo- 
quence, to  the  consummate  painter  of  life 
and  manners.  It  was  due,  above  all,  to  the 
great  satirist,  who  alone  knew  how  to  use 
ridicule  without  abusing  it,  who,  without 
inflicting  a  wound,  efilected  a  great  social 
reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and  virtue, 
after  a  long  and  disastrous  separation,  dur- 
ing which  wit  had  been  led  astray  by  prof- 
ligacy, and  virtue  by  fanaticism. 


HER  NAME. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 


A  lilt's  pure  perfume ;  a  halo's  light ; 

The  Evening's  voices  mingling  soft  above ; 
The  hour's  mysterious  farewell  in  its  flight ; 

The  plaintive  story  told 
By  a  dear  friend  who  grieves,  yet  is  consoled  ; 

The  sweet  soil  murmur  of  a  kiss  of  love ; 

The  Scarf,  seven-tinted,  which  the  Hurricane 
Leaves  in  the  clouds,  a  trophy  to  the  sun ; 
The  well-remembered  tone 
Which,  scarcely  hoped  for,  meets  the  ear  again ; 
The  pure  wish  of  a  virgin  heart;  the  beam 
That  hovers  o*er  an  infant's  earliest  dream ; 

The  voices  of  a  distant  choir  ,  the  sighs 
That  fabulous  Memnon  breathed  of  yore  to  grett 

The  coming  dawn  ;  the  tone  whoso  murmurs  rise. 
Then,  with  a  cadence  tremulous,  expire  ; — 

These,  and  all  else  the  spirit  dreams  of  sweet, 
Are  not  so  sweet  as  her  sweet  name,  oh  lyre ; 

Pronounce  it  very  soAly,  like  a  prayer ; 

Yet,  be  it  heard,  the  burden  of  the  song : 
Ah  !  let  it  be  a  sacred  light  to  shine 

In  the  dim  fhne ;  the  secret  word,  which  there. 
Trembles  for  ever  on  one  faithful  tongue. 

In  the  lone,  shadowy  silence  of  the  shrine. 

But  oh  !  or  ere,  in  words  of  flame, 
Mv  muse,  unmindful,  with  the  meaner  crowd 
O^  names,  by  worthless  pride  revealed  aloud, 

Should  dare  to  blend  the  dear  and  honored  name 
By  fond  affection  set  apart, 
And  hidden,  like  a  treasure  in  my  heart ; 

My  strain,  soft  syllabled,  should  meet  the  oar 
Lfike  sacred  music  heard  upon  the  knees  ; 
The  air  should  vibrate  to  its  harmonies, 

As  if  light  hovering  in  the  atmosphere, 

An  angel,  viewless  to  the  mortal  eye. 

With  bis  fine  pinions  shook  it,  rustling  nigh. 

l>iiUtii  UniwtsUy  Magtuam*. 
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VELSOXIAN  REMIMSCENCEa 

Proa  th«  Mooihly  Kcriew. 

•VcIfCMMJt  Reminitctnces ;  Leatts  from 
Memotj^s  Leg.  By  (v.  S.  Parsons^  Lieut. 
R.  N.     Saonders  &  Otley. 

These  Reminiscences  appeared  originally 
IB  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  but  are  now 
bffoagtit  together  in  a  connected  and  com- 
pact forai,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
receired  with  favor  in  the  shape  of  a  vol- 
■aae.  Of  this  cordial  reception  there  can 
be  little  doobt.  The  period  in  our  national 
history,  over  which  Mr.  Parsons^s  pages  ex- 
tettd  is  the  most  stirring  and  interesting  in 
osr  annals,  or  in  naval  history ;  and  the 
hero  onder  whom  the  Lieutenant  served 
dorio?  the  Mediterranean  cruise,  maintains 
a  hold  on  the  imagination,  admiration,  and 
grateful  feelings  of  the  people,  that  is  more 
terse  and  tender,  that  has  more  of  the  un- 
dying principle  in  it,  than  any  man  that  has 
ever  existed.  The  book,  too,  is  attractive 
merely  as  a  book,  or  a  literary  performance. 
It  becomes  the  Lieutenant  well ;  for  it 
shows  much  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the 
sailor,  is  in  a  straight-forward  tone — at 
times  bughter-moving,  and  at  others  grave 
or  touching — but  always  entertaining. 
The  style,  to  be  sure,  is  in  rather 
1  more  youthful  and  modern  cast  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  18i>3,  from 
one  who  was  in  the  action  off  St.  Vincent, 
•Ibeit  only  eleven  years  old  at  the  time. 
•*  Memory's  Log,"  too,  is  marvellously 
fresh  and  particular  in  details,  giving  us 
conversations  just  as  if  they  had  made  their 
first  impression  in  the  course  of  yesterday^s 
doings,  and  as  if  the  dialogues  of  sailors 
bad  always  the  picturesque  and  the  dra- 
matic in  them.  However,  the  reader  is  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Reminiscences  have 
been  got  up  for  magazine  papers,  and  that 
the  main  question  is,  whether  the  essence 
of  trutli  is  presented— whether  the  pictures 
tod  sentiments  be  faithful  and  true  in  spirit 
and  in  manner.  Tested  and  interpreted  in 
this  way,  the  Loor,  we  think,  may  be  taken 
is  an  authority  so  far  as  it  pretends  to  go, 
and  therefore  it  has  its  value  in  a  more  im- 
portant sense,  than  being  merely  an  amuse- 
ment for  an  idle  hour. 

The  book  consists  of  narrative  and 
ioecdote — of  descriptions,  sketches  and 
yams,  all  relating  to  nautical  affairs,  and 
naval  experience.  Many  are  the  adven- 
tores,  the  scenes,  and  the  pieces  of  portrait- 
ore  to  be  met  with  in  the  Lieutenant's 
volume  ;  and  all  that  we  are  called  on  now 
to  do,  is  to  transfer  samples  to  our  pages, 


in  order  to  enliven  them,  and  also  to  tempt 
to  a  fuller  and  more  leisurely  reading. 

We  first  of  all  are  introduced  to  the 
author  in  Naples  Bay^  the  time  1799 ;  and 
the  first  of  his  recorded  reminiscences  re- 
lates to  a  tragical  event,  the  execution  of 
prince  Cnrrnctolli,  admiral  of  the  Neapoli* 
tan  fleet;  the  king  of  Naples  and  his  court 
having  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  Fou- 
droyant  shortly  after  the  old  admiral  had 
been  hanged  and  consigned  to  the  deep. 
Our  extract  speaks  for  itself. 

Some  days  after  the  execution,  when  the 
name  of  Admiral  Carraciolli  had  ccapod  to  he 
remembered  nmone  the  great  and  noble  of  the 
land«  I  was  roused  from  my  slumhrrs  with  on 
account  of  the  king  bein$r  on  deck.  Wondering 
at  his  bad  taste  for  early  ri(>ing,  I  hurried  up, 
and  found  his  niajosiy  gazing  with  inienso 
anxiety  on  some  distant  object.  At  onco  he 
turned  pale,  and  letting  his  spvglaro  full  on  deck, 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  norror.  My  eyes 
instinctively  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and 
under  our  lorboard  quarter,  with  \\i»  fare  full 
upon  Ufs  much  swollen  and  discolored  by  the 
water,  and  his  orbs  of  light  started  from  their 
sockets  bv  strangulation,  flouted  the  ill-fated 
prince.  All  the  Fupcrstition  of  the  Italian  school 
was  called  into  play  bv  this  extraordinarv  (and. 
in  truth,  it  was  a  fearful)  apparition.  1  lie  oUt 
man's*  gray  hair  streamed  in  the  light  breeze 
that  rippled  the  placid  waters  of  this  lovely  bay; 
the  kinff  and  court  were  alarmed,  and  looked 
very  pale ;  the  priesthood,  who  were  numerous 
on  Doard,  were  summoned ;  when  one.  more 
adroit  than  his  brethren,  told  the  kina  that  the 
spirit  of  his  unfortunate  admiral  could  not  rest 
without  his  forgiveness,  which  he  had  risen  to  im* 
plore.  This  was  freely  accorded ;  and  on  Lord 
Nelson  (who  was  sutl'ering  from  ill  health)  being 
awakened  from  his  uneasy  slumbers  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  court,  he  onicrcd  a  boat  to  bo  sent 
from  the  ship  to  tow  the  corpse  on  shore. 

Nelson^s  conduct  at  Naples  presents 
passages  that  we  have  no  mind  to  review  ; 
and  Lady  Hamilton  did  not  always,  Lieu- 
tenant Parsons  hints,  '^  sympathize  in  the 
manner  expected  from  her  generous  and 
noble  nature."  Still,  he  declares  that  she 
has  been  most  grossly  calumniated.  '*  Her 
generosity  and  good  nature  were  unbound- 
ed— her  talents  and  spirit  unequalled  ;  and, 
to  my  knowledge,  her  heart  was  of  nofter 
materials  than  to  rejoice  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  enemies  of  the  (Neapolitan)  court, 
to  whom  both  she  and  Lord  NeUon  were 
bound  by  the  strongest  lies  of  gratitude 
and  affection."  She  served  the  country 
with  unwearied  zeal  and  activity,  and  in  a 
greater  des^ree  than  sny  female  ever  before 
had  the  power."  This  service,  of  course, 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  way  which  she  took 
with  her  influence  over  the  hero.    **  She  was 
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the  cause  of  saving  millioos  of  British  pro- 
]>erty  fronn  the  grasp  of  the  Spanish  king,  in 
1797 ;  she  enabled  Lord  Nelson  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  and  kept  steady  to  our  in- 
terest the  fickle  and  dissolute  court  of  Na- 
gles,  from  her  influence  over  the  daughter  of 
laria  Theresa,  then  queen  of  that  place." 
*' Memory's  Log"  contains  an  anecdote 
worth  quoting,  referrible  to  the  period  of 
Prince  Carraciolli's  execution,  which,  to- 
gether with  some  other  acts,  much  to  be  la* 
mented,our  author  attributes  to  a  high  sense 
of  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Neapolitan  court.  ^^  Lady  Hamilton,  with 
bis  lordship,  (conspicuous  from  the  star-like 
decorations  that  occasioned  his  death,) 
were  skirting  the  sea-board  at  Naples,  when 
a  shot  from  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  disar- 
ranged the  glossy  curls  of  the  beautiful  Em- 
ma. '  On  board r  said  the  hero  and  genius  of 
victory.  *Notso,mydearlord,'saidher lady- 
ship. ^  Let  it  never  be  said  that  Nelson  and 
Bronte  were  turned  by aFrenchman's  ball."' 

Mr.  Parsons  says  very  little  about  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  In  one  place  he  men- 
tions that  he  lived  with  his  lady  on  board, 
and  that  ^^  he  was  a  spare,  gentlemanly  old 
man,  kind  to  every  person,  and  much  be- 
loved." But  anent  the  hero :  the  capture 
of  the  Genereux  is  thus  dramatized  in  the 
chapter  headed  the  Chase. 

'^  Deck,  there !  the  ptranger  is  evidently  a 
man-of-war— she  is  a  line-of-battle-sbip,  ray  lord, 
and  going  large  on  the  starboard  lack." 

"  Ah !  an  enemy,  Mr.  Stains.  I  pray  Grod  it 
may  be  Lc  Genereux.  The  signal  for  a  general 
chase,  Sir  Ed'ard,  f  the  Neleonian  pronunciation 
of  Edward,)  raake  the  Foudroyant  fly !'» 

Thus  spoke  the  heroic  Nelson ;  and  every  ex- 
ertion that  emulation  could  inspire  was  used  to 
crowd  the  squadron  with  canvass,  the  Nortlium- 
berland  taking  the  lead,  with  the  flagnship  close 
on  her  quarter. 

'^  This  will  not  do.  Sir  Ed'ard ;  it  is  certainly 
Le  Grcnereux,  and  to  mv  flag  ship  she  can  alone 
surrender.  Sir  Ed'ard  we  must  and  shall  beat 
the  Northumberland." 

"I  will  do  the  utmost,  my  lord  ;  get  the  en- 
gine to  work  on  the  sails— hang  butts  of  water 
to  the  stays — pipe  the  hammocks  down,  and 
each  man  place  shot  in  them — slack  the  stays, 
knock  up  the  wedges,  and  give  the  masts  pfay 
— start  off  the  water,  Mr.  James,  and  pump  the 
ship.  The  Foudroyant  is  drawing  a-head,  and 
at  last  takes  the  lead  in  the  chase.  The  ad  mi 
ral  is  working  his  fin  (the  stump  of  his  right  arm,) 
do  not  cross  his  hawse,  I  advise  you." 

The  advice  was  good,  for  at  that  moment 
Nelson  opened  furiously  on  the  quarter-master 
at  the  conn.  ^  I'll  knock  you  ofl"  your  perch,  you 
rascal,  if  you  are  so  inattentive. — Sir  Ed'ard, 
aend  your  best  quarter-master  to  the  weather- 
wheel." 

<' A  strange  sail  a4iead  of  the  chase  !^  called 
the  look-out  man. 


[Oct. 

"Youngster,  to  the  mast-head.  What!  go- 
ing without  your  glass  ?  Let  me  know  what 
she  is  immediately." 

"  A  sloop  of  war,  or  frigate,  my  lord,"  shouted 
the  young  signal-midshipman. 

"  Demand  her  number." 

"  The  Success,  my  Lord." 

"  Captain  Peard ;  signal  to  cut  ofl*  the  flyine 
enemy— great  odds,  though— thirty-two  small 
guns  to  eighty  large  ones. " 

"  The  Success  has  hove  to  athwart-hawse  of 
the  Genereux,  and  is  firing  her  larboard  broad- 
side. The  Frenchman  has  hoisted  his  tri-color, 
with  a  rear-admiral's  flag !" 

"  Bravo— <Si/cceM,  at  her  againy 

"  She  has  wore  romid,  my  lord,  and  firing  her 
starboard  broadside.  It  has  winged  her,  my 
lord — her  flying  kites  are  flying  away  altogether. 
The  enemy  is  close  on  the  Success,  who  must 
receive  her  tremendous  broadside."  The  Gen- 
ereux opens  her  fire  on  her  little  enemy,  and 
every  person  stands  aghast,  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences. "  The  smoke  clears  away,  and  there 
is  the  Success,  crippled,  it  is  true,  but  bull  dog 
like,  bearing  op  alter  the  enemy.'' 

"The  signal  for  the  Success  to  discontinue 
the  action,  and  come  under  my  stem,"  said  Lord 
Nelson  :  *•  she  has  done  well  for  her  size.  Try 
a  shot  from  the  lower-deck  at  her,  Sir  Ed'ard." 

"  It  goes  over  her." 

"  Beat  to  quarters,  and  fire  coolly  and  delib- 
erately at  her  masts  and  yards." 

Le  Genereux  at  this  moment  fired  upon 
the  British  ;  and,  as  a  shot  passed  through 
the  mizen  stay-sail.  Lord  Nelson,  patting 
one  of  the  youngsters  on  the  head,  asked 
him  jocularly  how  he  relished  the  music ; 
and  observing  something  like  alarm  de- 
picted on  his  countenance,  consoled  him 
with  the  information,  that  Charles  XIl.  ran 
away  from  the  first  shot  he  heard,  though 
afterwards  he  was  called  "  The  Great,** 
and  deservedly,  from  his  bravery.  "I 
therefore,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  *'  hope  much 
from  you  in  future." 

Here  the  Northumberland  opened  her 
fire,  and  down  came  the  tri-colored  ensign, 
amidst  the  thunder  of  our  united  cannon. 

'*  The  signal  to  discontinue  the  firing." 
And  Sir  Edward  Berry  boarded  the  prize. 
Very  shortly  he  returned  with  Rear-Admi- 
ral  Pdre^s  sword,  who,  he  stated,  was  then 
dying  on  his  quarter-deck,  with  the  loss  of 
both  less,  shot  oflfby  the  raking  broadsides 
of  the  little  Success.  This  unfortunate 
Frenchman  was  under  the  imputation  of 
having  broken  bis  parole,  and  was  consid* 
ered  lucky  in  having  redeemed  his  honor 
by  dying  in  battle. 

The  landing  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt, 
in  180 1,  afllbrda  Lieut.  Parsons  an  opportu- 
nity of  detailing  some  of  his  most  arresting 
reminiBcenees.  The  mere  achievement  (M 
debarkation,  of  getting  a  footing  on  the 
beach, must  figure  whilst  historical  recorde 


Itti;  old  Sir  Ralph,  ^^the  good  and  the 
bfi'Te"^ — n%  the  song,  "  O  ihe  broad  swords 
ofold  Scoiland,"  has  it, — coming  out  in  the 
liicture  in  all  his  proper  dimensions  and 
attributes.  All  the  boats  of  the  British 
ieei  tinder  the  command  of  Lord  Keith  are 
fttarmbled  in  a  triple  line,  *^  extending  about 
t  cnile  and  a  half  nt  a  league  dit^tance  from 
(lieir  tntcnded  place  of  debarkation/'  The 
centreline  iscomposed  of  flats  aod  launches, 
crowded  to  excess  with  the  flower  of  the 
British  army.  These  are  lowed  by  barges 
and  pinnaces,  with  a  line  of  jotly-boats  in 
tbe  rear  to  assist  the  disabled*  The  signal 
it  gircD  to  advance  leisurely,  *^  but  to  keep 
ttrictly  in  line  till  under  fire,  and  then  use 
etery  exertion  to  land  the  troops."  But 
all  tbat  military  sLill  could  efTect  had  been 
done  to  render  the  place  of  debarkation 
iavulnerable  ;  the  French  having  for  eight 
days  been  preparing  for  the  event.  The 
French  Governor  of  Alexandria  is  reported 
10  have  said,  '*lhijt  nothing  with  life  could 
be  thrown  on  his  shores  but  a  eat/^  Im- 
mediately in  front,  too,  lies  the  enemy's 
army  on  hills  which  are  strongly  fortified, 
while  between  these  ridges,  peep  oul  the 
flying  artillery,  the  cavalry  also  showing 
l^tmselves  in  numbers  between  the  masses 
infantry,  sufficient,  they  look,  to  devour 
small  band. 

Ixoagine  ten  thousand  of  England's  hardy 
•©na,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  rushing  into  an  ime- 
'  that,  in  the  fcpace  of  one.  hour,  would 
i*-m.  Hark!  the  firBtshelH'rom  Nel- 
'»  (hUikI  }  the  roar,  the  whistJcT  and  explosion 
thi*  boats,  answered  by  the.  heart-stirring 
11^  Briiiah  lines.  The  heavy  arliliery 
ijTc  of  sand  hills  in  front  open  their 
un  llie  devoted  boats.  ^*  Give  way 
■'  is  the  respondent  cry  to  thcfchrieka 
•  ■  '  the  heavy  eronns  o(  the  dyings 
^soundeof  the  drowning.  Gj\ps 
tft..* ^...  Unes,  *  *  •  Now  iheir  fly- 
ing afiiUcry,  with  their  long  irain  of  horses,  gal- 
lof]  tu  Jh  -  beacli,  and  open  their  brazen  mouihs 
mi  ncing  boat&     That  most  venerable 

sfi :  1  son  of  war,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 

lii«^  coiiifiiandcr  in  chief,  in  the  Kenl^e  barge, 
•In^  in  rhR  rear,  now  desired  the  office r'of 
through  the  gaps  in  our  line, 
i  front  of  the  fire.  *'  1  command 
d  the  veteran  ;  my  personal  safety 
niipared  with  the  nauonal  disgrace 
'  '»:ick.  Example  is  needful 
'-,  which  exceeds  all  I  ever 
,  nju  .  vnvy  waver, — onward,  brave 
onward  V  This  apparent  wavering  was 
aaeasif>ntHJ  by  a  shell  thinking  the  Foudroyunt's 
iu  boat  with  sixty  soldiers  in  her,  and  by  ilie 
fOili  af  riitalU'f  tiiwH  to  pick  up  tfie  sinking  sol- 
dkry.  :  in  command  of  the  barge 

ittipTTi  i. id  the  orders  of  Sir  Ricn- 

tf  1  11,  U'jI  tu  expodc  the  gtmcnd-jn-chief 

Biiti  '/  Xa*  the  tiro,  or  laud  him  till  the  eec- 
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ond  divjpion  were  on  shore.  The  British  lines, 
closing,  to  cover  their  heavy  loesfs,  rapid Iv  ap- 
proached the  landing-place.  The  French  in- 
fantry in  heavy  masses  now  lined  the  beacJi,  and 
the  roar  of  musketry  was  iacessant  and  ircmea- 
doue.  Sir  Ralph,  in  great  agitation,  agnin  or- 
dered the  officer  to  put  [lis  boat  in  front  of  the 
triple  hne,  and  was  met  by  flmt  officer  respect- 
fully declarinj^r  that  *^he  woulil  obey  the  orders 
of  his  admiral  alone."  The  old  general  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  jump  overboard,  saying, 
'*■  Without  some  striking  example^  human  nature 
could  not  face  such  a  fire;"  and  imleed  the  sea 
was  ploughed  and  strongly  agitated  by  the  in- 
numerable balls  that  splashed  among  the  boats, 
sometimes  hid  in  i^  ihem  altogether  by  the  fpray 
they  created.  This  was  a  raoft  painful  scene 
for  a  spectator:  our  friends  mown  down  like 
corn  before  the  reaper.  But  now  a  change 
comes  over  it  A  heart-alirring  cheer  is  ifiven 
on  the  prows  touching  the  bench  j  the  enldiers, 
heartily  lired  of  being  shot  at  like  roul<*i,  spring 
from  llie  boats  witli  great  alacrity  j  that  efiecl- 
ive  instrunienti  tlie  bayonet,  &c«  ic 

The  death  of  Abercrombie  : — 

The  Hon.  Captain  Proby^  now  addressing  the 
commander-in  chief,  to  whom  he  was  aide-de- 
camp, re]>orled  the  enemy  to  be  retreating,  cov- 
ered by  their  cavnlry.  **  But  good  God,  general, 
you  are  seriously  wounded,  your  saddle  is  salu- 
rated  with  blood.  Let  me  support  you  to  the 
rear,  and  for  all  our  sakes  let  the  surgeons  ex- 
amine you." 

"Captain  Proby.  I  thank  you^'*  said  the  vete- 
ran, with  a  faint  \'oice  ;  ^*  but  in  these  stirring 
times  the  general  should  be  the  last  person  to 
think  of  self*  Captain  Proby,  order  a  Ibrward 
movement,  and  hang  fiercely  on  the  retiring  foe. 
Desire  Hompesh's  dragoons  to  cut  through  their 
rear- guard,  and  follow  them  closely  to  the  wall* 
of  Alexandria."  Seeing  hc8ilation  and  great 
concern  in  tfie  ingenuous,  youthful  countenance 
of  Captain  Proby,  Sir  Ralph  added  willi  stern- 
ness, *'  See  my  orders  instantly  obeyed,  Sir." 

And  the  aitle-de-camp,  dashing  liis  spurs  into 
the  fianks  oflhc  swift  Arabian,  flew  along  the 
line,  vocileraiing  the  orders  of  "  Forward  !  for- 
ward !"  at  the  same  lime  despaichitTg  the  first 
dragoon  he  met  with  to  Colonel  Abercrombie, 
staling  his  opinion  thai  his  father  was  bleeding 
to  death  on  ine  field  with  a  gunshot  wound.  Sir 
Ralph,  seeing  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  horse  ehoi  un- 
der him»  now  desired  his  orderly  lo  remount  him. 
Sir  Sidney*  thinking  it  would  inconvenience  the 
general,  refused  lo  mount,  till  a  ball  Irom  the  re- 
treating artillery  decided  the  question  by  killing 
the  orderly*  While  Sir  Sidney  (who  was 
wounded)  was  thanking  the  general,  Colonel 
Abercrombie  galloped  up — ^'  Dear  father,  has 
your  wound  been  examined)*^ 

Sir  Ralph,  who  was  ftiftking  fast  from  loss 
of  blood,  now  turned  afiectionalely  to  the  tnanly 
form  ofhiBson,who  stood  at  his  side  in  a  visible 
agony  of  suspense,  muttered  the  words — **  A 
flesh  wound^a  mere  scratch  I"  and  fell  fainting 
into  his  arms. 

He  was  quickly  borne  by  orderly  sergeants  to 
the  rear,  where  tJie  wound  was  pronounced  of  ft 
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dangerous  nature.  Fortunately  the  Foudroy- 
an  1^8  launch  had  just  reached  the  beach  with 
boats  of  the  fleet  to  convey  the  wounded  otf  to 
the  shipping ;  and  the  hero  of  sixty-three,  in  an 
insensible  state*  was  consigned  to  the  tender 
care  ot'his  son,  exposed  to  the  fierce  sun,  whose 
rays  shot  down  hot  enough  to  melt  him.  Colo- 
nel Ah(Tcrombie  held  one  of  his  hands,  while 
tender  commiseration  clouded  iiis  manly  brow. 
1  saw  this  gallant  and  good  old  warrior  extended 
on  a  grating,  coming  alongside  the  flag  ship,  his 
silvery  hair  streaming  in  the  breeze  that  gently 
rippled  the  waters — fiis  venerable  features  con- 
vulsed with  agony,  while  the  sun  darted  fiercely 
on  him  its  intense  rays,  combining  with  his  wound 
to  occasion  the  perspiration  to  pour  down  his  lore 
head  like  heavy  drops  of  ram;  yet  he  command 
ed  not  only  his  groans,  but  even  his  sighs,  lest 
they  should  add  to  the  evident  anguish  depicted 
in  Colonel  Abercrombie's  countenance,  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  father's  i'ace. — 
*^  We  are  near  the  Foudroyant,  my  dear  sir; 
swallow  a  little  of  the  contents  of  my  canteen,  it 
will  enable  you  the  better  to  bear  the  motion  of 
beini?  hoisted  in." 

"  Send  the  quarter-master  below  to  sling  the 
general,"  said  Lord  Keith,  **  and  select  careful 
hands  to  the  whip,"  and  his  lordship's  counten- 
ance expressed  the  deepest  commiseration. 
"Now,  whip  handsomely, — bear  off  the  side, 
genilenien, — for  God's  6ake  do  not  let  the  grat- 
ing come  in  contact  with  any  thing.  High 
enough — lower  handsomely — see  that  the  bear- 
ers iire  equally  tall.  Now  rest  the  grating 
gently  on  their  shoulders:"  and  his  lordship 
gazed  on  the  suffering  countenance  of  the  an- 
cient soldier. 

"I  am  putting  you  to  great  inconvenience," 
said  Sir  Ralph ;  and  added  in  faltering  accents, 
"  I  am  afraid  1  shall  occasion  you  much  more 
trouble." 

"The  greatest  trouble,  general,"  and  Lord 
Keith  took  hold  of  one  of  the  wounded  man's 
bands,  "  is  to  see  you  in  this  pitiable  situation." 

Lord  Keith  pnssed,  relinquished  the  hand, 
and  burst  into  tears;  nor  was  there  a  dry  eye 
that  witnessed  the  sufferin<|s  of  this  venerated 
and  ventrable  warrior.     He  lingered  in  acute 

Enin  three  days,  and  his  body  was  sent  down  to 
lalta. 


We  meet  with  "  the  breeze  that  gently 
rippled  the  waters,"  and  similar  repetitions 
of  fine  writing  rather  too  frequently  to  ac- 
cord well  with  a  veteran  sailor's  phrase- 
ology. Bnt,  to  let  that  pass,  we  hasten  to 
glean  some  notices  and  anecdotes  of  an- 
other w  'rrior,  whose  name  will  live  long  in 
history,  the  chivnirous  but  eccentric  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  This  knicht  of  the  sword, 
says  Lieut.  Parsons,  '♦  I  remember  well, 
and  have  him  in  ^  my  mind's  eye,'  as  he 
8teppe<l  on  the  qnarter-deck  of  H.M.  fri- 
gate 'El  Carmen/  lying  in  Aboukir  Bay, 
Egypt,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1801. 
He  was  then  of  middling  stature,  good 
looking,  with  treuiendoua  mpualachiosi  a 
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pair  of  penetrating  black  eyes,  an  intelli- 
gent countenance,  with  a  gentlemanly  air, 
expresf ive  of  good  nature  and  kindness  of 
heart."  Captain  Selby  of  the  £1  Carmen 
was  ordered  to  England,  to  announce  the 
British  success  in  Egypt.  The  frigate 
however  made  tardy  progress,  having,  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  Sidney,  '*  bugged  the  Bar- 
bary  coast  close,"  in  hopes  of  rt  ceiving 
the  landwind  at  night.  The  leewind,  how- 
ever, *'  blew  hard  upon  ns  and  nearly 
wrecked  the  old  tub  off  Cape  Dern."  The 
hero  of  Acre  was  coming  home  a  passenger 
in  the  frigate.  The  extract  now  to  be  pre- 
sented exhibits  him  characteristically,  vol- 
unteering to  board  an  American  vessel  in 
distress  during  a  gale  : — 

On  the  following  morning,  the  wind  having 
moderated,  we  bore  up  and  shook  a  reef  out  of 
the  topsails,  dropped  the  foresail,  and  stood  un- 
der the  stern  ot  a  large  ship  laboring  heavily, 
with  top -gallant  yards  across,  on  a  topping  sea, 
and  American  colors  reversed. 

"  I  am  in  a  sinking  state,"  said  brother  Jonii- 
than,  "  and  I  calculate  I  shall  only  lie  able  to 
keep  her  up  two  hours  or  so :  the  people  are 
frightened  and  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  shake,  there- 
fore, Britisher,  I  will  take  it  as  a  compliment  if 
you  will  send  your  boat  (mine  are  washed  away) 
and  save  us  from  being  drowned  like  rats  in  this 
tarnation  leaky  hooker." 

"I  will  stay  by  you,"  said  Captain  Selby, 
"  but  no  boat  will  live  in  this  sea." 

Upon  this  declaration  Jonathan  Corncob  spat 
twice  as  fast  as  ever,  and  observed,  **  You  might 
oblige  us  with  a  boat.  Captain." 

His  passengers  and  crew  did  not  take  it  in  the 
same  cool  way  their  master  did,  hut  raised  a 
great  outcry,  and  threw  up  their  hands  to  a  su- 
perior power  for  aid,  while,  despairingly,  they 
tried  to  induce  us  to  send  a  boat.  Sir  Sidney^ 
kind  heart  was  touched  by  the  scene. 

"  Captain  Selby,  if  you  will  risk  your  lee- 
quarter  cutter  I  will  save,  by  the  help  of  Heaven, 
those  despairing  creatures.  Give  me  choice 
men, — good  boatmen,  Mr.  Lnndon,  and  with 
your  captain's  permission,  I  will  take  you  in  the 
boat" 

This  speech  relieved  me  from  a  heavy  weight 
of  care,  for,  as  oflirer  of  the  watch,  it  was  my 
duty  to  share  the  risk  with  Sir  Sidney,  hut  f 
had  no  inclination  to  be  drowned  even  in  such 
good  company,  and  his  choice  fell  on  the  first 
lieutenant,  (rhere  is  no  accounting  for  taste.)  It 
set  both  heart  and  mind  at  rest,  for  I  fully  con- 
curred with  my  captain  in  opinion  that  no  boat 
could  live.  Sir  Sidney  was  the  first  man  to 
spring  into  the  lee-cutler.  Captain  Selhy  hav- 
ing remonstrated  agamst  his  risking  so  valuable 
a  life,  was  answered  gaily  by  the  gallant  hero 
calling  to  our  first  luff,  *'Mr  Landon,  if  your 
tackle-falls  give  way  vou  will  be  drowned  for 
your  carelrssnesft,  nV  I  intend  to  he  lowered  in 
the  boat,  and  her  tackle- falls  should  always  be 
ready  to  bear  any  weifiht.  Now  for  a  bow  aQ4 
stem-fast  well  attended,  and  your  two  best  quar- 
termastera  at  the  falls.    Watch  Iter  roll,  oiea, 
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1^  the  word,  for  on  your  aitcniion  and 

»-  J  tUe  IjVfa  of  the  cutter'a  crew,  your 

hu  iuii,  lo  gay  nothing  of  my  own,  and  CJiips, 
ihi*  CitfpenU T.  whom  wiih  your  leave,  Captain 
'"►y,  I  will  Take  on  board  Jonathan,  wjio  I 
i't  is  n»it  «o  biid  as  stated,  bui  rather  loet 
id  reckon  In  ^.  Adiliiiotial  stretchers  in  the 
ho&U  Mr.  Lnndon, — each  man  with  iheee  in  his 
hnnds  to  bear  t)5  olf  the  side*  Now,  Caplam 
Selby.  place  yoinr  frigate  close  on  her  weather 
quaner.  to  make  a  lee  lor  us."  And  every  man 
hdJ  hie  breath  wilh  coiieitrnalion,  as  the  gal- 
'  fif  ',*  rri  will  thing  ttic  lee  roll,  loudly  g^ave  the 
K'T  away  roundly,  sitll  louder  to  lei 
'f>k*  on  the  celcriry  of  which  de|iended 
&li  their  li%'e«.  I  drew  my  breath  freely  when 
t})»  boat  i^howed  her  Btern  to  the  mountainous 
wavi^n,  imjwiled  by  her  oars,  ae  each  billow 
thrcntened  to  en^ulph  her^  and  the  cool  magna- 
Biimiiy  af  Sir  Sidney,  as  he  steered  aloagside 
Ih*?  wan-Fided  monster  of  a  Yankee,  who  rolled 
fr.  he  sprang'  on  boanh 

you  are  the  captain  of  that  there 
lu-ner/     said  Jonathan  Corocob,  addresi^ing^ 
hrro  of  Acre,  **  and  I  take  your  conduct  as 
i  particularly  civih-^ 

1  am  only  a  paesentfer  in  y«tn  fiiirate,  and 
ii  ''  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  But  let  your  car- 
niine  where  he  thifike  the  leak  ie, 
he  glad  lo  look  at  your  chart." 
dl  FCe  it,  Sidney  Smiih.  (we  do  not 
-^  titles  in  our  free  country j")  and 
Joaniiicin  unrolled  a  very  greasy  chart  before 
Str  Sidney. 

**  I  do  not  Bee  any  track  pricked  off!  What 
wii  your  longitude  ai  noon  yesterday  ?  and 
whm  do  you  think  your  drillt  hue  been  since  that 
limer* 

in  tell  you  Ihe  truth,  Sidaey  Smith,  I 
r  n  to  reckon  ye^^  but  mate  and  1  wai* 

H  wneo  the  g'sde  came  on  j  1  ihiak  we  are 
here;'*  and  Jonathan   Corncob   covered 
'if-'^-^e^s  With  the  btoad  palm  of  his  hand  ; 
'  ka  we  are  morit  lo  the  eastward." 

vinced   Sir  Sidney  that  he  rightly 

it  ihe  man  was  foBt.      Americanos 

tgo,  were  not  pre-eminent  as  now  in 

and  were  generally  and  irreverently 

-  ehipfl.     The  carpenter  by  this  time 

ih  lied  the  leak,  and  Sir  Sidney,  ^nviuja" 

(  i  nicob  the  bearing*  and  distance  of 

Br&«t.  only  a  day's  Bail  dead  to  leeward,  olTercd 

ID  take  him  and  \\\»  crew  on  board  the  El  Car- 

niefi,  I  ^e  boat^fi  crew  to  run  the  tarna- 

CKMi  W  r  into  Brest,  and  claiming  half 

hi  age. 

jravely  demurred;  and  calling! 
W  ui.i  rse   our  stripes  and  place  our 

ftvi  •'  a^jain  where  they  should  be," 

^h"l«'  .    flapped    Sir  SitJney   on    the 

il  htm  an  honest  lehow  from  the 

<*li ij^       1  in  the  fidneefl  of  his  gratitude 

offcftd  bim  a  quid  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  oi 

f  on  board  without  accident,  and 
J  id>  niadc  nail  for  Brenl,  where  1 

Uu^  (liut  utvtf  heard)  that  he  safely  arrived. 

S  *    *-'Hncy*s    manners,    we    are    told, 
ivc  done  honor  lo  Lord  Chesler- 
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field^s  tuition/*  '*  He  was  the  life  of  the 
ship,  composed  songs  and  sang  them  ;  full 
of  anecdote,  so  well  told,  that  you  lost 
sight  of  the  little  bit  of  egotism  they  smack- 
ed of"  He  "  shortened  his  moustachios 
daily,  according^  to  our  run  made  in  the 
night,  fully  determined  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  our  arrival  in  England."  Sir  Sidney 
'*  asserted  that  rats  fed  cleaner  and  were 
better  eating  than  ptgs  or  ducku,  and, 
agreeably  to  his  wish,  a  dish  of  these  beau- 
tiful vermin  were  caught  daily  wilh  fish- 
books,  welhbaited,  in  the  provision  hold, 
for  the  ship  was  infested  wMih  lb  em,  and 
served  up  at  the  captain's  table."  The 
knight,  wc  are  also  informed,  was  a  perfect 
Nimrod  at  running  ;  for  so  fleet  a-foot  he 
was,  that  when  reconnoitering  the  French 
army  before  Acre,  and  the  cncmy*s  sharp 
shooters  had  been  thrown  forward  with  a 
desire  lo  make  him  iheir  target,  **  he  would 
enter  the  breach  in  the  walls,  where  Jezza 
Pacha  made  his  bed  every  night  during  the 
siege,  before  his  companions  were  half 
way," 

We  have  now  given  samples  of  the  sta* 
pie  of  the  "  Reminis-cences/'  What  more 
can  we  do  to  insure  the  popularity  of  the 
book ! 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY 

WriEPtc  art  tlirvu  noit,  fmr  spirit,  in  this  world 
Of  light  and  »liade  ? — thi-re  may  be  those  who  say 
They  »e«  ihoc  iiul,  nor  feel  ihy  glorious  »wt%y  : 

But  thtf.sf  ore  few.     Benoath  thy  pow'r  unfurl'd 

We  walk  ihia  eflrth.     Ah  !  even  when  we  deem 
The  Bimnhine  of  thy  prenc«ce  far  removud, 

A  thought,  a  hiipe,  will  show  us  that  ihy  faeiim 
l*\  near  u^  sUlL     lli)%v  of\en  hn^t  ihou  proved 

Our  saving  ^pfuide  ! — thr  heart  h'd  on  hy  thee 
Hfl§  fuuud  fit  last  whEit  worldly  wisdnm  neW 

Couhl  five  ainiie— a  s«|»rir>g  of  faith — ^to  be 
For  ever  lanted  and  fur  ever  clear* 

And  mirior'd  on  its  waters  we  belicild 

Alt  that  the  ht^drt  hath  hud  within  its  inmost  fold, 

Emma  B. 

What  FLKAflt'BE  it  n>  to  pay  one's  debts. — 
I  remember  to  have  heard  Sir  T,  Lyitleton  make 
ihe  eamc  oh»erv»ition.  It  seems  n>  How  from  a 
rombinalion  of  circwmstaneeB,  each  of  which  i«  pro* 
ductive  of  ph.'atiiire.  In  the  Brst  place,  it  removes 
rli.il  unca«iiieii8  wliirh  a  true?  ispiril  fee  I  it  from  do- 
pe ndefice  and  obligation.  It  ntiorda  pleasure  to  the 
creditor,  and  tlierclbre  gratifies  our  social  affection. 
h  promotes  that  future  contideiK  e  which  is  so  very 
interesting  lo  an  honest  mind ;  it  opens  a  prospnet 
of  being  reodily  BUpplied  with  what  we  want  on 
futurtj  oceoAjons ;  it  loaves  a  conscjousnest  of  our 
own  vifttte;  and  il  is  a  meaaure  we  ktivw  lo  be 
right,  both  in  point  of  justice  and  of  sound  eeono- 
my  Finally,  it  js  the  main  auppcirlof  aimple  rupii^ 
tali  on. — Shtjutont, 
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A  FIGHT  IN   THB  BABK. 


A  FIGHT  IN  THE  DARK. 


3Y  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  COLON  CLINK,"  "  TEXT- 
ANA,"  ETC.  ETC. 

From  Aln«woth*8  Ma^sziiie. 

Frankly  admitting  that  duels  of  every 
common  kind,  and  some  of  a  very  uncom- 
mon description  also,  have  been  written 
upon  until  the  very  name,  when  seen  in 
print,  bears  very  much  the  unsavory  char- 
acter of  a  literary  nuisance,  1  yet  venture 
to  add  another  to  the  number,  since  it  may 
deservedly  be  considered  the  crowning  6ght, 
both  for  its  singularity  and  its  barbarity,  of 
all  hitherto  placed  on  record.  Savage  and 
deadly  as  is  the  general  character  of  duel- 
ling in  the  Southern  Stales  of  America — 
epidemical  as  it  is  decidedly  stated  to  be  in 
some  places,  (Orleans,  for  instance,)  in- 
creasing materially  in  the  heats  of  summer, 
and  declining  as  the  weather  cools,— and 
in  the  face  of  all  we  have  heard  concerning 
Kentucky  "  gouging"  and  biting  off  of  ears 
and  noses, — this  **  Fight  in  the  Dark," 
which  took  place  in  Florida,  stands  pre-emi- 
nent and  alone.  Germany  cannot  match  it, 
and  by  its  side,  an  English  duel  is  mere 
child's  play  !  That  poor  humanity  should 
ever  become  excited  to  such  an  act  willap- 

{>ear  marvellous — but  it  is  no  less  true.  At 
east,  it  is  no  fiction  of  mine — and  a  very 
savage  kind  of  imagination  must  any  nov- 
elist have  possessed  who  could  have  purely 
invented  it. 

The  parties  in  this  affair  were  Colonel 

and  a  young  man,  I  believe  a  surgeon, 

whom  he  chanced  accidentally  to  meet,  one 
evening,  at  a  liquor-store.  Whether  the 
colonel  was  of  the  "  regular  army,"  as 
Webb,  of  New  York,  designates  himself,  or 
only  one  of  those  very  numerous  colonels  in 
America  who  never  either  handled  a  sword 
or  rode  in  the  field,  even  of  a  review,  my 
informant  did  not  state  i  though,  from  his 
insolent  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  I 
should,  as  an  Englishman,  naturally  con- 
cliule  he  was  no  soldier.  This,  however, 
.  at  least  he  was — one  of  those  not  uncom- 
mon characters  to  be  met  with  in  the  South 
— a  man  who  had  accquircd  for  himself  a 
^^first-rate"  reputation  asnot  only  adead  shot 
with  either  pistol  or  rifle,  but  also  as  being 
equally  au  fait  and  formidable  in  the  uses 
of  the  bowie-knife.  Whichever  he  niighl 
fight  with,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indif^r- 
ence  to  him — as  in  any  one  of  the  three 
eases,  his  antagonist  generally  enjo3'ed 
aome  three  or  four  chances,  to  the  coloneFs 
One,  of  losing  his  life.  Hence,  few  cared  to 
receife  an  insult  from  him,  or,  under  almost 
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any  circumstances,  to  offer  him  one.  He 
became,  in  his  neighbourhood,  (and  as  far 
as  a  man  can  become  such,  in  that  part  of 
the  world,)  an  object  at  once  fearful,  detest- 
able, and  arrogant  in  the  extreme.  Few 
men  but  wished  him  killed  off-hand,  or 
hoped,  that  at  the  earliest  convenient  op- 
portunity, he  might  find  his  match. 

The  young  man,  who,  on  the  occasion  I 
am  about  to  relate,  eventually  entered  the 
field  with  this  uncivilized  fellow,  happened, 
neither  by  reputation  nor  in  fact,  to  possess 
the  horrible  accomplishments  of  the  colo- 
nel. He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  citizen, 
with  no  further  title  to  the  character  of  a 
duellist  than  many  attach  to  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-men  in  those  fighting  regions. 

The  inn,  or  liquor-store,  in  which  the 
scene  took  place,  stood  by  the  forest,  al- 
though an  extensive  patch  of  roughly-clear- 
ed ground  surroui  ded  it,  and  the  night  of 
its  occurrence  having  suddenly  proved  very 
rainy  and  dark,  many  of  those  who  had  pre- 
viously assembled  there  were  detained  be- 
yond their  time,  while  occasional  wayfar- 
ers, to  avoid  the  storm,  added  to  their 
numbers.  Amongst  these  latter  were  two 
individuals,  one  of  whom,  before  his  en- 
trance, was  overheard,  by  some  in  the  en- 
trance, to  say  to  his  companion,  with  a 
fearful  oath  peculiar  to  certain  people  in 
the  South — 

"  By !  Major,  Til  raise  a  fight  to-night, 

before  I  go !" 

"  No,  no,  colonel !"  replied  the  other — 
**  stop  a  moment.  Is  there  any  man  here 
you  have  a  difficulty  with  V 

**No — not  that  I  know  of;  but  what 
does  that  matter  1" 

''  Then  why  go  into  a  bar  for  the  sake 
of  picking  a  quarrel  with  a  stranger,  either 
to  kill  him  or  get  killed  yourself!" 

'*  Kill  me  ! — ah  !  ah  !  major,  don't  grind 
coffee  on  my  nose ! — you  couldn't  do  it 
yourself!  Let  any  man  try,  and  the  way  IMl 
use  him  up  shall  be  a  caution,  I  tell  you !" 

And  80  saying,  the  colonel  strode  in,  and 
made  his  way  towards  the  bar,  where  he 
ordered  brandy,  and  while  drinking  it,  cast 
his  eyes  around  upon  a  respectable  body  of 
men  there  assembled — a  body  commonly 
called,  according  to  this  kind  of  classical 
American,  '^  a  tallish  kind  of  a  crowd." 

His  general  insolence  of  demeanor  soon 
attracted  attention,  but  for  a  while  be  failed 
to  fix  upon  any  particular  individual  as  his 
intended  victim. 

Meantime,  his  friend  the  major, — proba- 
bly another  such  major  as  be  himself  a 
colonel — was  observed  to  address  him  ear- 
nestly, but  in  a  low  tone  of  Toicei  though 
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ftccniHig^Ijr  with  ibe  iutctition  of  keeping 
qoiet.  These  effurts  failed — and  with 
re  bTandy  came  more  determinalion. 
'lt\>  "   ,  his  eye  fell   upon  two  persons, 

or;  mg  maD  who  was  to  be  slaugh- 

teie^p  tu  IV horn  aUusion  has  already  been 
made.  Olid  the  other  an  aged  one — perhnp^ 
h»t  fiiiher*  They  were  eng^aged  iu  close 
prifaie  coo^erfalion,  the  younf^er  of  the 
iwo  being  iheti  the  spcnKer.  The  colonel 
deetncil  to  listen  attentively,  and  having 
drntro  somewhat  nearer,  very  soon  ejfclaitn- 
rd  aloud — 
*'Il  isnar  the  case  !'' 
Many  turned  their  hends  towards  the 
speaker,  with  a  slight  expression  ofi>urprise, 
fts  bein^  unconscious  who  he  was  address- 
lag;  his  friend,  who  now  stood  aloof,  but 
kept  his  e)  €J5  upon  hi»r, beckoned  him  back, 
but  iu  vain*,  while  the  individual  really  tnosi 
iotcre&t^d  iu  this  cunimencement  of  the  at- 
lack  was  too  absorbed  in  his  own  discourse 
to  hear,  or  to  remark,  the  exclamation  at 
»ll 

By  and   by,  the  colonel  a  second    time 
spoke,  but  in  a  louder  key — 
**Isay  it's  falser 

On  this  occasion,  the  young  man  nlmosi 
inroltintnrily  looked  up,  and  his  eyes  met 
ihote  of  the  colonel,  for  towards  him  were 
m*ny  directed.  But  Itc  seemed  not  yet  to 
<-  Mil  ihnt   his  private  conversation 

^ed  friend  was  alluded  to.  It  was, 
tWit^loftfy  immediately  afterwards  continue 
•4. 

iBy  this  time,  scarcely  another  voice  in 
>  room  was  heard — suspense  as  to  the  re- 
Jt,  and  curiosity  concerning  this  unnc- 
anlable  conduct,  having  produced  consid- 
cfibifs  silence. 
For  the  third  time^  the  colonel  exclaim- 

^  I  say  it's  a  lie !"  and  at  the  same  in- 
«tai>t,  fixing  his  eyes,  with  an  expression  of 
perfect  ferocity,  upon  his  predetermined 
Uitagonia.  Many  others  also  looked  in  the 
tliillf  direction.  The  young  man  couid  no 
loiiftf  remain  deceived.  He  mildly  but 
determinedly  asked— 

^  U  that  addressed  to  me  V 

"It  iel"  roared  ibe  colonel.  "I  say 
igab,  irsailalier* 

A  steady  look  of  utter  contempt  was  the 
imly  answer  he  received  ;  and  he  that  gave 
if  reiumed  his  discourse  as  before. 

Scrcral  now  shrunk  hack,  confident  that 
a  fii'ht  would  ensue,  and  anxious  to  keep 
t  •  "  , .     Some  minutes  elapsed  ere 

I  murderer  opened  his  lips  for 

ihk  i\>uf  til  tiuje,  and  then  it  was  to  denounce 
liit  f  ictlm  AS  ^'  himself  a  liar  and  a  coward  f 
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The    latter,   thereupon,  deliberately   ro^e 

from  his  seat,  and  advancing,  with  the  ul< 
mos^i  apparent  composure,  towards  his  an- 
togonisi,  (who,  probably,  had  no  idea  of  such 
a  sahiialion  from  such  a  man,)  struck  him 
boldly  in  the  face  with  his  fist,  and  instantly 
fell  back,  to  stand  upon  his  defence  with  the 
knife. 

The  colonel  rushed  forwards,  like  a  tiger, 
bin  his  friend,  the  major,  seized  him,  and 
ail  interfered  lo  prevent  the  immediate  effu- 
sion of  blood.  This  being  effected,  a  chal- 
lenge was  immediately  given  by  the  colonel, 
and  accepted,  and  the  morrow  morning  was 
proposed  as  the  period  for  the  meeting.  To 
the  surprise,  however,  of  some  of  the  by- 
sianderii,  the  challenged  parly  insisted  on 
an  immediate  decision,  and  that  the  combat 
should  terminate  only  with  life.  "To  kill 
or  be  killed,"  said  he,  "  Is  now  my  only  al- 
teruative,  and  the  sootier  one  or  the  other 
is  done  the  better." 

On  hearing  this,  tlte  colonel  also  furiously 
demanded  an  instantaneous  settlement  of 
the  a  flair,  said  his  friends  had  no  right  to 
prevent  it,  and  swore  that  if  he  did  not  con- 
clude the  business  at  the  first  shot,  he  would 
consent  to  stand  us  a  target  only  ihc  follow- 
ing  two  times.  Both  parties  were,  of 
course,  by  this  period,  highly  excited.  Dif- 
ferent propositions  were  loudly  vociferated 
by  as  many  different  parlies  present,  until 
more  than  one  case  of  "difficulty"  of  this 
kind  appeared  likely  to  be  brought  to  its 
"sum  toiaT^  before  ihe  morning  sun.  It 
was  8u<?2csted  that  they  should  go  out  on 
to  the  clearing,  have  two  blazing  fires  made 
at  a  proper  dislance,  ihe  combatants  being 
placed  between  them,  so  that  they  eoyld  sec 
each  other  against  the  light  behind — or  that 
they  should  fight  by  the  blaze  of  pitch-pine 
splinters — or  decide  the  question,  at  once, 
across  a  table. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  uproar,  the  young 
man  challenged  w^as  queslioned,  by  several 
of  the  more  temperate  persons  present,  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  re- 
putation enjoyed  by  his  antagonist,  the 
colonel.  He  replied  ibat  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  coDcerning  him,  and  had  never 
even  seen  him  before ;  two  facts  which,  in  hi» 
opinion,  highly  aggravated  the  repeated 
and  intentional  insults  be  had  received. 
They  accordingly  advised  bim  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  colonel***  prowess,  and  urgently 
recommended  him  to  adopt  the  following 
two  courses, — to  select  no  other  weapon 
than  the  rifle,  and  to  defer  the  decision  un- 
til daylight.  By  no  other  arrangement 
could  he  possibly  have  a  chance. 

All  was  iu  vain,  as  be  dimly  adhered  to 
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his  previously  expressed  determinntion ; 
and  eqanliy  vain  were  the  painful  and  even 
pathetic  remonstrances  of  his  aged  friend. 

Reconciliation,  even  during  the  space  of 
a  few  hours,  being  thus  rendered  impossi- 
ble, and  all  the  already  proposed  modes  of 
fighting  being  rejected  or  unattended  to,  a 
new  proposition  was  made^.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly— that  in  order  to  disarm  one  of  the 
parties  of  his  decided  general  advantages 
as  a  duellist — to  prevent  the  other,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  being  butchered  as  well 
as  wantonly  insulted, — and,  in  short,  to 
place  both  upon  as  perfect  an  equality  as 
possible,  the  following  articles  ought  to  be 
agreed  to : — That  the  landlord  should  give 
up  the  use  of  a  large,  empty  room,  that  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  top  of  his  house, 
and  allow  every  window  to  be  closely  block- 
ed up  with  shutters  or  boards.  That,  when 
this  was  done,  the  duellists  should  be 
divested  of  every  particle  of  clothing,  armed 
each  with  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  bowie- 
knife,*  and  then  be  let  into  the  room — three 
minutes  being  given,  after  the  closing  of  the 
door,  before  hostilities  commenced,  the 
expiration  of  the  time  being  announced  to 
them  by  three  rapid  knocks  upon  the  door. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  this  arrangement 
was  instantly  agreed  to  1  But  so  it  was. 
And  a  tolerable  party  immediately  proceed- 
led  up  stairs,  some  to  make  the  needful  ar- 
rangements, and  others  to  listen  to  this 
unseen  fight,  and  await  its  exciting  result. 

Savage  as  men's  spirits  may  be,  such  a 
•cene  of  preparation  as  this  was  enough  to 
silence,  if  not  to  awe  them.  While  it  was 
passing,  no  man  spoke,  but  all  looked 
«uridaisly  upon  the  fine  muscular  persons 
that  were  soon,  in  all  probability,  about  to 
cut  up  each  other  alive. 

All  things  being  ready,  the  door,  which 
had  cautiously  been  kept  closed,  to  prevent 
the  interior  of  the  place  from  being  seen  by 
the  duellists,  was  opened,  and  they  entered 
the  room  of  death  together.  The  old  man, 
whose  friend  one  of  them  was,  wept  in 
silent  bitterness,  but  by  an  involuntary  ac- 
tion, as  the  young  man  passed  out  of  his 
sight,  evidently  besought  heaven  to  assist 
the  insulted  and  the  innocent.  The  door 
was  closed.  The  time-keeper  drew  out  his 
watch,  and  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon 
it.  The  assembled  party  employed  that 
brief  period  in  offering  and  accepting  (in 
whispers)  bets  of  from  one  to  five  hundred 
and  more  dollars,  as  to  the  result.  Accord- 
ing to  sporting  phraae,  ^^the  colonel  was 

*  The  knife  would,  in  til  probabilitj,  be  held  te- 
«wten  the  teeth. 
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the  favorite,"  though  the  backers  of  neither 
one  nor  the  other  appeared  inclined  to  ofiTer 
very  long  odds. 

The  time-keeper  closed  his  watch,  and 
gave  the  signal ;  at  the  same  moment  all 
the  lights  on  the  landing  and  staircase  were 
extinguished,  in  order  that  no  ray  might 
pass  through  the  least  crevice  into  the  in- 
side of  the  room. 

Every  body  expected,  upon  the  giving  of 
the  signal,  to  hear  the  commencement  of 
the  strife  ;  but  they  listened  in  dead  silence 
to  no  purpose ;  not  the  remotest  sound, 
even  of  a  footstep,  could  be  heard.  And 
thus  they  waited  lave  minutes,  and  ten,  and 
twenty,  and  yet  the  combatants  gave  no 
sign.  After  the  lapse,  as  near  as  might  be 
conjectured,  of  half  an  hour  or  thereabonts, 
one  pistol  was  discharged;  and  although 
the  listeners  had  been  in  the  continued  ex- 
pectation of  it  so  long,  yet  when  it  did 
come,  a  sudden  start  of  surprise  ran  through 
them,  as  though  each  man  had  instantly  felt 
that  he  might  have  received  the  contents 
himself.  And  then  followed  a  hasty  step 
across  the  floor — another  pistol  report — 
the  clashing  of  knives,  and  a  brief  but  seem- 
ingly desperate  attempt  to  wrestle,  which 
quickly  terminated,  and  all  again  was  quiet. 

"It's  all  up!"  whispered  one— "I'll  bet 
drinks  for  the  crowd  !" 

"Taken!"  said  another — "I  begin  to 
want  a  julep!" 

"Fifty  to  forty  the  colonel  has  killed 
hiiy  !"  remarked  a  third  ; — "  he  was  a  very 
nice  young  man,  but  he  can't  come  in  this 
time!" 

And  thus  would  they  have  gone  on,  had 
not  the  third  report  been  just  then  heard, 
followed  by  a  prolonged  conflict  hand  to 
hand,  and  knife  to  knife,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  fourth  pistol  was  exploded.  The 
strokes  of  the  knives  began  to  grow  less 
frequent,  and  more  faint  in  sound ;  but  ere 
they  had  entirely  ceased,  a  heavy  body 
dropped  with  a  dead  sound  upon  the  floor 
of  the  room.  Another  instant,  and  there 
followed  another  fall. 

Some  individuals  present  were  for  open- 
ing the  door  immediately ;  but  this  propo- 
sition was  overruled,  on  the  ground  that  if 
the  fight  were  not  yet  over,  the  most  able 
might  take  advantage  of  the  appearance  of 
the  light  to  kill  the  other,  even  lying  on  the 
boards. 

About  half  an  hour  was,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  allowed  to  pass  in  close  and  atten- 
tive listening  to  catch  the  most  distant 
sound  from  within.  None  was  heard ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  the  moat  horrible  of  anxions  facet, 
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daor  WE9  opened,  and  the  ^v1)ole  party 
htd  in*  Toward*  the  remoter  end,  and 
pot  fur  from  the  wall,  lay  a  heap  like  red 
cloth.  It  was  composed  of  the  gashed  and 
blf»ndy  bodies  of  the  duellisls!  One  Jay 
t! '  other.    They  were  taken  up,  and 

►i  -    like   a  distant   murmur   of  ap- 

plause followed^  when   it   was  discovered 

that  THIt  COLOXKL  WAS  UiNUEUMOST  ! 

Bui  many  who  best  knew  him  spoke  out- 
right their  gladness,  when  an  cxamtnation 
proved  thai  he  was  perfectly  dead.  Both 
bodies  were  so  mangled,  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  handle  them  without  touching 
the  wounds. 

The  best  of  it  was,  however,  that  the 
con<}iieror  of  this  fearful  while  savage  was 
found  to  be  still  alive*  He  was  taken  down 
stairs  instantly  ;  stimulants  were  given^  and 
^e  began  to  revive.  His  body  was  then 
carefully  washed  ;  after  which,  being  cau- 
tiously wrapped  up,  he  was  conveyed  away 
to  the  nearest  surgeon^s,  some  time  after 
midnight* 

The  room  exhibited  a  spectacle  not  to 
bt  described. 

The  young  man  eventually  recovered 
entirely  of  all  bis  wounds,  and  was  often 
eoogratulnted  on  having  rid  the  country  of 
^^B(,fnoneter  whom  few  dared  to  attack* 
^^^P  This  WAS  not  ail.  During  his  con?ales- 
M  ceccet  inquiries  were  frequently  made  of 
t^Jiim  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  light 
^^^Kis  managed  ;  and  he  accordingly  gave  the 
^HBBlowing  curious  account,  as  nearly  as  the 
V  writer  can  remember : — 
m  "When  tho  door  was  closed,"  said  he, 

■  *'  vp  were  surrounded  by  the  most  profound 

■  darkness.  It  seemed  for  some  moments  to 
confound  the  senses,  and  be  close  to  my 
«yei.  During  the  three  minutes  allowed 
before  the  battle  might  beg:in,  my  principal 
aim  was  to  gel  away  from  rny  antngonist 
ialo  another  part  of  the  room»  without  his 
knowledge,  and  to  stand  there  by  the  wall 
until,  p*!rhap«,  he  slmuld  make  some  move- 
ment, by  the  sound  of  which  I  could  be 
directed  in  my  attack.  The  crowd  outside 
was  AS  still  as  death.  I  held  my  breath, 
and  treading  so  lightly  that  I  could  not  hear 
my  own  fooifalb,  I  stole  away  towards  that 
fide  of  the  room  on  which  I  entered, 
Whether  he  had  calculoted  thrit  I  should 

ktu rally  do  so,  and  had  therefore  taken  the 

e  direction,  nobody  can  now  tell ;  but 

no  sooner  had  t  stood  still  to  listen  for  him, 

than  1  found  he  was  somewhere  about  me 

could   hear  his  breathing.       Witij   the 

atrst  rnMtion  and  silence,  I  hastened  to 

iiftAlh-  peeling  every  moment  either 

lltat  h  run  against  me,  or  I  against 


him.  And  in  this  kind  of  manasurering, 
sometimes  to  get  away^  and  sometimes  to 
approach,  if  I  fancied,  though  why  I  know 
not,  that  an  advantage  might  be  gained,  ihe 
greatest  part  of  the  silent  half  hour  you 
speak  of  was  spent. 

**At  length,  having  safely  reached  the 
opposite  side,  I  stood  still,  resolved  not  to 
move  again  until  he  either  approached, 
having  perhaps  found  me  out,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  1  could  discover  his  posi- 
tion in  the  room.  Having  now  got  beyond 
his  reach,  I  felt  that  to  be  motionless  on 
my  part  was  the  wisest  step  ;  and  calculated 
that  his  passion  and  fury  would  soon  lead 
him  on  to  the  exhibition  of  less  caution. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  and  yet  the 
lirst  ball  discharged  was  mine.  A  mouse 
could  have  been  heard  to  stir ;  but  we  were 
perfectly  lust  to  each  other. 

''Eventually,  whether  my  eyes  had  be- 
come more  accommodated  to  the  blackness, 
or  from  whatever  cause,  but  true  enough  it 
is,  I  perceived  a  pair  of  eyes  on  the  other 
side  nearly  opposite  to  me.  They  shone 
like  those  of  a  hyena  in  the  night.  I  lired 
instantly,  and  rushed  forward.  The  flash 
showed  me  the  colonel  crouched  down 
against  the  wall,  and  must  equally  have 
directed  him  to  me.  He  fired  as  he  ad- 
vanced, but  missed.  We  were  almost  close 
together.  The  empty  pistols  were  thrown 
down,  and  the  koives  used,  lie  rushed  on 
with  greiit  ferocity,  and  tried  to  grapple 
with  me,  but  1  slipped  out  of  his  arm:^  ;  and 
for  an  instant,  being  quite  separated,  both 
stood  still,  listening  for  the  place  of  the 
other  1  think  he  must  have  heard  me,  for 
he  fired  a  second  lime  with  such  effect  as 
you  all  have  seen.  Nothing  but  his  knife 
now  remained  j  1  had  knife  and  pistol.  We 
were  so  close  together,  that  he  was  u^on 
me  almost  as  soon  as  his  pistol-ball.  The 
latter  staggered  me  a  little  at  the  moment^ 
but  1  met  him  with  the  knife,  and  from  that 
time  we  never  separated  again.  J^Iy  object 
was  to  keep  liim  from  closing  upon  me,  un- 
til I  could  be  as  certain  as  darkness  would 
penuit  of  using  my  last  ball  to  advantage, 
in  consequence  of  thiil,  t  retreated  in  vari- 
ous ways,  both  still  hghling,  sometimes 
on  the  open  floor,  and  sometimes  knock- 
ing ourselveii  with  violence  against  the 
wall. 

*'  I  was  growing  faint.  I  found  my 
strength  failing,  and  then  I  fired  my  second 
pistoL  Tho  light  instantaneously  made» 
showed  both  men  redder  than  the  Indian  in 
the  field  of  battle.  I  heard  that  ho  stag- 
gered, and  russhed  with  all  my  strength  upon 
him.     He  still  fought  a  Uttte,  but  suddenly 
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dropped  before  me,  and  more  than  that  I  do 
not  know." 

Such  is  the  tale,  as  nearly  as  the  writer 
can  remember,  that  was  related  to  him. 
Should  it  be  said  that  he  met  with  a  romanc- 
ist,  in  that  case,  his  only  hope  is  that  he 
may  meet  with  another  such  every  day  of 
his  life  ;  though  his  firm  and  well-founded 
belief  is,  that  all  the  details  are  perfectly 
true. 


TALES  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

From  the  Monthl/  Roriew. 

Tales  of  the  Colonies  ;  or^  the  Mventures  of 

an  Emigrant.     Edited  by  a  late  Colonial 

Magistrate. 

We  last  month  had  merely  the  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  in  the  briefest  fashion 
these  "Tales  of  the  Colonies,"  but  drew 
copiously  from  some  of  the  earlier  sketches 
and  adventures  of  the  Emigrant.  On  further 
acquaintanceship  with  the  work  we  arc  pre- 
pared not  only  to  reiterate,  but  to  go  be- 
yond our  former  praise  and  recommend- 
ation of  its  contents.  It  is  decidedly 
original :  for  it  traverses  a  country  that  is 
new,  pictures  the  most  striking  scenes  and 
objects  in  nature  as  met  with  in  untamed 
or  partially  cultured  regions,  and  presents 
contrasts  of  the  boldest  character.  It  is  a 
penetrating  guide  even  in  such  a  luxuri- 
antly wild  country,  abounding  with  retro- 
spective as  well  as  prospective  glimpses 
that  are  clear  and  strong,  drawing  forcibly 
upon  one^s  sympathies,  and  arousing  to 
healthful  flow  and  action  the  sentiments. 
It  is  an  orifi:inal  work  in  manner  of  treat- 
ment as  well  as  in  respect  of  subject.  As 
narratives,  seldom  has  human  writing  been 
mqre  truthful  than  these  tales,  more  fresh  in 
regard  to  life  and  nature,  more  various  yet 
faithful  in  respect  of  character,  or  more 
exciting  in  point  of  incident ;  the  author 
having  gone  on  in  his  strength  and  glee 
with  perfect  self-confiding,  and  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  what  he  wrote  about. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  because  the 
work  passes  under  the  name  of  Tales,  that 
therefore  nothing  better  than  feigned 
things,  merely  to  amuse  the  devourer  of 
novels,  enter  into  these  volumes ;  for  the 
fact  is  that  the  reader  can  no  more  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  narratives  than  were  it  a 
book  of  De  Foe's  that  he  had  before  him, 
nor  rise  from  the  perusal  of  m  single  pas- 
sage, be  the  subject  gay  or  sad, — of  beauti* 
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ful  civilization  or  of  savage  features — with- 
out being  instructed  and  bettered.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  where  there  is  so 
much  of  simplicity  and  also  of  particular 
detail  as  the  late  Colonial  Magistrate  deals 
in,  there  should  be  so  many  points  and  so 
great  attraction  ;  the  reason  partly  at  least 
being  that  the  author  is  full  of  the  subject 
that  may  happen  to  he  in  hand,  as  well  as 
having  a  full  view  of  it :  that  his  contem- 
plation of  it  is  direct;  and  that  his  purpose 
IS  manly  and  far-reaching.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  for  a  settler  in  a  new 
country,  and  especially  if  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  Van  Diemen's  land,  a  truer,  a 
more  informing,  or  a  more  inspiriting  pub- 
lication does  not  exist.  Every  thing  seems 
to  be  shown  and  taught  that  is  necessary,  or 
can  offer  itself  to  the  emigrants*  observa- 
tion or  necessities.  And  then  there  are 
such  healthfulness  of  principle,  such  traits 
of  genuine  humanity,  and  sO  many  touches 
of  well-timed  humor,  good-natured  wit,  and 
sly  satire,  that  the  book  contains  large 
quantities  of  food  for  every  phase  of  feel- 
ing and  order  of  appetite.  But  on  all  oc- 
casions when  speaking  of  a  work  of  ster- 
ling merit,  and  large  abundance,  nothing  is 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  vague  eulogy^ 
and  the  generalities  which  one  must  utter 
if  limited  to  a  few  sentences.  We  there- 
fore without  further  preface  introduce  a 
story  that  is  exceedingly  well  told,  besides 
being  illustrative  of  some  of  the  more  ter- 
rible experiences  in  colonial  history,  dur- 
ing the  infancy  of  settlement. 

Had  we  room  and  time  it  would  be  easy 
to  give  many  specimens  in  which  the  writer 
surpasses,  whether  viewed  as  a  person  of 
literary  skill,  of  menial  vigor,  or  of  raci- 
ness  of  description  and  portraiture.  But 
we  must  desist. 

^'My  presence  of  mind  almost  fornook  roe  at 
this  crisis.  Escape  seemed  impossible;  and  I 
felt  that  I  was  doomed  to  the  most  horrible  of 
deaths — that  of  being  burnt  alive ! 

"  The  light  of  the  flames  increased,  and  the 
( smoke  inside  the  hut  became  almost  insuffcr- 
I  able !     Feeling  that  if  I  remained  wliere  I  was, 
I  death  was  certiiin,  I  determined  to  make  a  des- 
!  peratc  effort  to  escape.     There  was  a  liitic 
wind,  which  blew  the  smoke  in  the  direction  of 
the  back  of  the  hut;  the  natives,  as  I  knew  by 
their  cries,  were  assembled  in  the  front. 
I     "  I  determined  to  attempt  my  escape  by  the 
'  back  window,  hoping  that  the  smoke  in  that  di- 
rection would  serve  to  conceal  my  exit  at  the  mo- 
ment of  getting  out  of  the  window,  when  my 
position  would  be  defenceless.    I  hastily  tore 
down  m^  barricade  of  logs,  and  jumped  through 
the  opening  into  the  smoke.    I  was  almost  suf- 
focated, but,  with  my  gun  in  my  hand,  I  daahed 
through  it. 


*For  the  moment  I  wan  not  perceived;  bat 
'  pntsves  Boon  got  sight  of  me,  and  a  voJley  of 
ipeiU^  aroiiml  nve,  one  of  which  struck  me  in 
the  liark.  but  dntj>pe<l  out  again,  praclaimed 
r  ,  ere  in  choBc,    I  kept  on  miming  as 

I^  .     »uM  towarda  a  tree  that  was  io  the 

mid^ilr  ol  the  liltle  plain  over  which  I  was  nnsa- 
m?",  fntcndioj^  to  in  ike  tJiat  my  fighting  place 

I  my  back  lo  it,  and  m  to  protect  my- 
*                ;  car. 

^  The  spears  flew  around  me  and  near  me, 

bm  1  reached  the  tree,  and  instantly   turning 

round,  1   fired  nniong  the  advancing  nalivee 

Tbi»  checked  ihem,  tor  they  were  now  becom- 

in       '  -     '  ^f  my  formidable  iveapon^  and  seeing 

:  resolute  and  prepared  for  them,  they 

.  a>  eome  distance;  but  tJiey  continued 

..rsome  gpears,  most  o(  which  fell  short, 

I'f  np  a  fehouiing  and  yelling  in  a  fright- 

%  capering  and  dancing  alioiit  iti  a 

izy, — ferocioiis  to  get  at  ine,  but  kept 

bny  by  my  terrible  ^un. 

^  Vlv  (ilood  w«s  now  up !    I  was  excited  to  a 

\\i\  exultation  ny  my  escape  fram  the 

t^  and  I  felt  that  courage  of  excite- 

I  almost  prompted  me  to  rush  on  my 

id  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  by 

liflict  with  my  brortdsword.     But  pru- 

tiled  ;  and  I  placed  my  hope  atui  mv 

Jep^n.jerjce  on  my  trustv  gun,  which  had  al- 

retdly  done  ine  such  goo^f  stTvice. 

*'  r  .1  :  .,^  advantage  of  the  temporary  inaction 

PS,  I  felt  lor  my  powder-horn,  to  rc- 

rrel  which  [  had  discharged.    To  my 

1    horror  and  diedppoinment  it  was 

I  searched  every  pocket  in  vain  !     1 

!wid  hiid  it  on  the  table  in  the  hut,  and  there  I 

hud  left  it!     To  lecover  it  was  impoi^eibte,  at? 

the  hut  was  alt  in  flumeg,  and  while  1  gazed  on 

thf  hurning  mase,  a  dull  report  and  a  bvjrst  ol 

from  the  building  made  known  to  me  that 

;vdvr  had  becoaic  ignited^  and  was  lost  to 

i'arevcrl 

Ifi  my  agony  of  mind  at  this  diseovcry,  itiy 

-J  to* bristle  up;  and  the  Bweat  rai» 

irehcad  arul  obscured  my  sight !     1 

u  t  notiiing  but  a  miracle  could  save 

t  '  lov  of  lite  inrrefising  in  pro{>ortion 

,  r  -J'  i,,.,n'^  it,  1  once  more  eimimon- 

Lfiea  for  a  last  eiforL   1  had 

II  ;  one  in  my  fowling-piece 
I,  Iti;  I  hvid  also  my  broad- 
»                                  I  not  avail  me  against  ilietr 

f   cotild   bold  out  till  night,  I  thowghf  I 
I.  hie  then  to  elude  my  savage  enemieii» 

v'C8  have  a  fear  ot  moving  nbtiuf  ni 
ii  ving  iha!   in    the  darknt'sa  an   evit 

M  *ttinuL  ficeking  to  do  them  mischief 

it  1  18  power  over  them.     Caetlnj» 

n.  -  to  the  brujchcfl  of  the  tree  un- 

vi-  "iTidiirg,  I  ob'^'rveil    tliat   it 

»^,  ul  there  np{K*ared  to  me  in- 

in  the  irurik  hctvveen  ihf 
hich  mi::ht  etTve  me  for  a 
..      ....  Liic  night  ehould  matde  ma 

over  of  ltd  darknesn,  to  escape  froni 

I  on  the  inBtant,  and  with- 
1  fcluag  my  gun  behind  roe. 


and^  catching  hold  of  a  branch  within  reach,  I 
clambefed  up.  The  natives  who  w^ere  wat<^ 
ing  my  motions,  renewed  their  sellouts  and  yeUa 
at  {Uis  mantEuvre,  and  rushed  towards  the  tree 
in  a  body. 

*'  I  scrambled  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  fork  of 
the  tree,  and  found  to  my  infinite  relief  that  my 
anticipation  was  right;  there  was  a  hollow  large 
enough  to  admit  my  whole  body,  and  effectual- 
ly to  shield  me  from  the  epears  of  the  savage^ 
An  my  foot  reached  the  bottom,  it  encountered 
some  soft  body,  which  I  quiikly  learnt  wa*  an 
opossum,  the  owner  of  the  habitation,  which  a»* 
serted  its  rights  by  a  sharp  attack  on  the  calf  of 
my  leg  vvitli  teeth  and  cliws;  I  was  not  in  a 
humor  to  argue  the  matter  with  my  new  assail- 
ant, 50  with  tny  thick  hush  shoes  I  trampled  the 
creature  down  into  a  jelly,  though  it  left  its  re- 
membrances on  niy  torn  Besh,  which  smarted 
not  a  little.  When  I  recovered  my  breath,  1 
listened  to  ascertain  the  motiona  of  my  enemiea 
outside. 

*'Thcy  had  ceased  their  yelb,  and  there  waa 
n  dead  ^^ilence,  so  that  I  could  hear  my  own 
quick  breathing  within  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
*What  are  they  about?*  thought  I.  While  I 
menfioned  ejaculately  this  thought,  I  felt  an  agi- 
tation of  the  tree,  trom  which  I  guessed  that 
some  venturous  savasje  was  climbing  up  to  attack 
me  in  my  retreat.  I  cautiously  raised  myself 
up  to  look  around  me,  but  the  appearance  of  my 
hat  above  the  hole  vms  the  signal  for  half-a- 
dozen  spears,  three  of  which  passed  through  it, 
one  of  them  grazing  the  scalp  of  my  head. 
'That  plin  will  not  do,'  thought  1;  *I  njusi 
keep  close.' 

"  As  I  crouched  myself  down,  I  tliought  J 
h.  ard  a  breathing  above  mc.  I  looked  up,  and 
behold  the  liideous  visage  of  one  o{  the  savagea 
glaring  on  me  with  his  white  eyeballs,  which  ex- 
hibited a  ferocious  ^t  of  exultation.  He  had 
his  wnddie  in  his  hand,  which  he  Rfowly  raised 
to  give  me  a  pat  on  the  head,  thinking  tlial  ho 
had  me  quite  s^afe,  like  an  opossiim  in  his  hole. 
*  You're  titij?taken,  my  beautyt*  thought  I ;  ^Vm 
not  <lone  for  yet*  Drawing  out  one  of  my  pia^ 
loU  trom  my  ])ocket,  whicli  was  rather  a  matter 
of  Lliifiiulty  in  my  c^nltned  position,  1  fired. 
The  ball  crushed  through  bis  (ace  and  skull, 
rmd  I  heard  his  dead  body  fall  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

**  A  yell  of  fear  and  rage  arose  from  his  black 
companions,  l  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
luniiy,  find  riiped  n)y8elf  up  so  as  to  look  atiout 
mc,  hut  tiicir  threatening  gpears  soon  drove  me 
back  to  my  retreat  There  waR  now  another 
pumse  and  a  dead  silenne ;  and  I  fl.iitercjl  my- 
self with  die  hope  that  the  savaoree,  having  been 
fiO  frequently  baffled,  and  having  suHerod  «o 
much  in  their  attacks,  would  now  retire.  Bot 
the  death  and  the  wounds  of  their  coraradcii,  ii 
appears,  only  whetted  their  rage,  and  stimulated 
tliem  to  iVesh  end  flavors;  and  the  cunning  de- 
vices of  that  devilish  Fuvaije  Mnsqueeto  were 
turned  in  a  new  and  more  fatnl  direction. 

*'  As  1  lay  in  my  retreat,  1  heard  a  sound  ag  if 
heavy  malcrials  were  being  dragged  toward -^ 
the  tree.  I  ventured  lo  peep  out,  ami  beheld  the 
savages  bu^y  in  piling  dead  wood  round  Iho 
trunk,  with  ihe  in  ten  lion  as  1  immediately  sur- 
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mieed,  of  setiing  fire  to  it,  and  of  burning  me  in 
my  hole. 

"My  conjectures  were  presently  verified.  1 
saw  emerg:ing  from  the  wood  one  of  their  fe- 
males, bearing  the  lighted  fire- sticks  which  the 
natives  always  carry  with  them  in  their  jour- 
neys. I  looked  on  these  preparations  as  a  ne- 
glected bnt  not  indifferent  spectator,  the  natives 
disregarding  my  appearance  above  the  opening, 
and  waiting  with  a  sort  of  savage  patience  for 
the  sure  destruction  which  they  were  preparing 
for  me. 

"  The  native  women  approached  with  the  fire, 
and  the  natives,  forming  a  circle  round  the  tree, 
performed  a  dance  of  death  as  a  prelude  to  my 
sacrifice.  I  was  tempted  to  fire  on  them ;  but  1 
did  not  like  to  part  with  my  last  two  shots,  ex- 
cept in  an  extremity  even  greater  than  this. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  natives  continued  their 
dance,  seeminsr  to  enjoy  the  interval  between 
me  and  death,  like  the  epicure  who  delays  his  at- 
tack on  the  delicious  feetst  before  him,  that  he 
may  the  longer  enjoy  the  exciting  pleasure  of 
anticipation.  Presently,  however,  ihcir  death- 
sonff  broke  out  into  loud  cries  of  fury  ;  they  ap- 
plied the  fire  to  the  faggots,  and  as  the  blaze  in- 
creased, they  danced  and  yelled  around  the  tree 
in  a  complete  delirium  of  rage  and  exultation. 

"  The  fire  burned  up ! — the  smoke  ascended  ! 
I  already  felt  the  horria  sensation  of  being  stifled 
by  the  thick  atmosphere  of  smoke  before  the 
flames  encompasseu  me.  In  this  extremity.  1 
determined,  at  least,  to  inflict  some  vengeance 
on  my  savage  persecutors. 

"I  scrambled  up  from  my  hiding-place,  and 
crawled  as  far  as  I  could  on  one  of  the  branches 
which  was  most  free  from  the  sufibcating  smoke 
and  heat,  and  fired  the  remaining  barrel  of  my 
fowling-piece  at  the  yelling  wretches,  which  I 
then  hurled  at  their  heads.  I  did  the  same  with 
my  remaining  pistol,  when,  to  my  amazement, 
I  fieard  the  reports  of  other  guns ;  but  whether 
they  were  the  echoes  of  my  own,  or  that  my  fail- 
ing senses  deceived  me,  I  know  not,  for  the 
smoke  and  flames  now  mastered  me.  Stifled 
and  scorched,  I  remember  only  falling  from  the 
branch  of  the  tree,  which  was'  not  high,  to  the 
ground,  when  my  senses  left  mc. 

"  I  was  roused  from  my  trance  of  death  by 
copious  deluges  of  water,  and  I  heard  a  voice 
which  was  familiar  to  me  exclaiming — 

" '  Well,  if  this  is  not  enou«-h  to  disgust  a  man 
with  this  horrid  country,  1  don't  know  what  he 
would  have  more !  For  years  and  years  I  have 
been  preaching  to  liim  that  nothing  good  could 
come  of  this  wretched  den  of  bush-ningers  and 
natives,  and  now,  you  sec,  the  evil  is  come  at 
iastr 

*'  I  opened  my  eyes  at  these  words.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Crahb,  whom  heaven  had  directed 
with  a  party  of  friends  lo  this  spot  to  deliver  me ! 
Overcome  with  the  intensity  of  my  emotions, 
racked  with  pain,  and  sick  from  the  very  fulncps 
of  joy  at  my  escape  from  death,  I  uttered  a 
piercing  cry  of  mingled  pain  and  delight,  and 
fainted  l» 


DEATH. 
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Tni8  is  a  world  of  care, 

And manv  thorns  upon  its  pathway  lie; 
Weep  not,  tnen,  mothers,  for  your  fond  and  fair-^ 
Let  the  young  die ! 

Joys  are  like  summer  flowers. 

And  soon  the  blosBoms  of  their  beauty  fall ; 
Clouds  gloom  o'er  both  ;  brief  are  of  both  the  hours — 
Death  ends  them  all ! 

This  is  a  world  of  strife, 

Of  feverish  struggles,  and  satiety. 
And  blighted  enterprise-*- what  then  is  life  ? 
Let  the  strong  die  ! 

All  human  love  is  vain. 

And  human  might  is  but  an  empty  sound  ; 
Power  both  of  mind  and  body  bringeth  pain — 
Death  is  its  bound  I 

This  is  a  world  of  wo. 

Of  heaviness,  and  of  anxiety; 
Why  cling  we  then  to  evils  that  we  know  ? 
Let  the  old  die  ! 

Wrestlings  with  fell  disease, 

Vain  lamentations  o*er  departed  yean  ; 
Is  not  age  rife  with  these  ? 

Death  dries  all  tears  \ 

This  is  a  world  of  pain  ; 

There  is  a  "  better  land"  beyond  the  sky  ; 
A  humble  spirit  may  that  porUon  gain — 
Let  the  just  die  !  ' 

But  let  those  shrink  with  dread. 

Whose  days  have  been  of  evil,  lest  they  fiotf. 
When  all  their  earthly  hopes  are  withered. 
Despair  behind! 

Let  them  implore  for  aid, 

A  fitter  record  of  their  years  to  give  ; 
And  lean  on  Him  who  mercifully  bade 
The  sinner  live  1 


Calico  Pbikti no. —  Great  as  have  been  the  im- 
provements iu  this  branch  of  the  cotton  trade,  there 
18  every  probability  of  still  greater  ones  taking 
place,  and  which  appear  calculated  to  produce  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  present  system.  There 
are  two  methods  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  done. 
The  first,  which  claims  priority  of  notice  from  its 
great  novelty,  is  thot  which  is  tcrmcll  the  galvanie 
process ;  and  which  those  who  profess  to  be  in  the 
secret  are  pleased  to  aver,  is  accomplished  some- 
thing after  the  following  fashion  : — Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, then,  that  a  piece  of  calico  has  to  be  printed 
by  this  process.  This  is  douu  by  machine  and  roll- 
er, in  the  ordinary  way,  but  on  which  roller  is 
placed  or  fixed  (not  engraven)  a  pattern  composed 
of  various  metals,  as  iron,  tin,  brass,  zinc,  &,c.  This 
premised,  the  rolJer  now  passes  through  an  acid 
(its  composition  a  secret,)  and  comins  in  contact 
with  the  cloth,  imparts  thereon  the  desired  pattern, 
flny  black,  blue,  srccn,  red,  &r. ;  and  on  the  piece 

f>nssing  through  the  machine,  and  being  then  quick- 
y  dried,  the  work  is  perfect  without  being  subject 
to  any  other  process.  The  other  method,  and  which 
has  been  successfully  tried,  is  that  of  laying  on  the 
colors  (supposed  mineral  ones)  in  oil.  This  is  also 
effected  by  machine  and  roller,  but  with  an  engraved 
pattern.  The  colors,  by  either  of  the  prnrrwne, 
will,  it  is  said,  be  fiwi  ones — a  most  important  dtei-> 
deratum. — MmidkuUr  HtrM. 
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Afl  the  past  condtiion  of  these  islands  is 

less  familiar  to  ordinnry  renders  than  iheif 
history,  since  the  Mrs!*ionorie!i  have  labored 
to  civilize  and  Christianize  them,  we  shall 
select  our  few  samples  of  this  work  frona 
the  descriptioQ  of  the  earlier  period. 

THE   ARISTOCRACY    OF   HAWAII. 

No  regular  police  ex^istetl.  The  immediate 
attendanu  of  the  cliiefs  executed  their  orders. 
These  attendants  were  numerous,  every  person 
of  rank  being  supplied  according  to  hie  ^ade. 
A  certain  number  were  bosom    friend s,   who 
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Prom  Tail**  Magazine. 

Story  of  ike  Sandwich  I  si  finds.  By  James 
Jackson  Jarves.     London  ;  Moxon. 

Ir  it  be  true  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
hare  been  taken  formal  possession  of  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
this  history  of  our  newest  colony  appears 
opportunely.  But  independently  of  this 
circumstance,  the  work  is  one  that  was 
wanted,  and,  moreover,  one  which  fairly*  if 
not  faultlessly,  supplies  the  want  felt.      Ihc   ^j^y^  remained  privileged   idlers  about  the 


•uihor  appears  to  be  an  American,  who, 
partly  "in  pursttit  of  health  and  recreation," 
visited  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1837,  and 
remained  for  some  years.  He  became  the 
editor  of  The  Polynman^  a  weekly  news- 
paper, published  at  Honolu  ;  which  voca* 
lion  brought  him  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  chiefs  and  natives,  and  enlarged 
hisopportuntlics  of  acquiring  the  materials 
which  he  has  turned  to  good  account  in  this 
biitory.  He  went  with  a  strong  prejudice 
•gainst  his  countrymen,  the  nussionaries, 
•nd  imagining  the  natives,  (the  Hawaiians,) 
thoufth  improved  in  morals,  a  priest-ridden 
peuplet  Jn  the  course  of  a  four  years'  resi- 
dence he  completely  changed  this  opinion 
Much  of  the  curious  information  which  he 
oMained  respecting  the  history,  manners, 
religion,  and  traditions  of  the  islands  of  the 
Uiwatian  Archipelago  has  been  derived 
from  the  missionaries,  and  especially  from 
tbo«e  of  them  who  were  schoolmasters*  A 
biitory  written  in  the  native  language  by 
tint  pupiU  of  what  is  called  the  High  School 
I  ^Lahainaluna  has  been  translated  by  a  late 
limerican  missionary,  and  has  been  drawn 
ODOn  for  materials.  The  Tour  of  the  Rev. 
Mf<  Ellis,  and  the  Missionary  Rt^cords,  have 
ilai)  furnished  much  useful  information- 
Tivt  %'olume  displays  no  fact  nmrc  clearly 
than  the  extreme  jealousy  which  ifie  Ameri- 
etna  feel  of  British  interference  with  these 
iAltodt,  or  with  what  they  seem  to  assume 
ai  ibeir  superior  claims.  The  Oregon 
Tfrrilory,  according  to  Mr.  Jarves,  would 
iU  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  Sandwich 
Iskiiils,  and  next  to  occupying  them,  the 
United  States  Government,  or  many  of  the 
fi^i'-"-  iLQuld  wish  to  see  their  independ- 
er  iiteed.<   There  are  more  natives 

oi  un-  L  lilted  States  at  present  in  the  Sand- 
wich Ul«nde  than  of  all  other  foreigners 
pat  together.  Next  to  Yanliees  in  number 
are  the  Chinese.  The  native  population 
ihowt  II  tendency  to  decrease,  and  has  de* 
creiifed  rfmniderably  within  the  last  twenty 
y«:  'z^x  the  rato  of  mortality  ja  less 

i«r  iust  few  years. 


persons  of  their  lords,  ha  vine  no  voire  in  politi- 
cal affairs  \  the  others  held  dtdbrent  offices  in  the 
household,  more  or  leas  menial,  and  conslituted 
a  permanent  CBLablishmcnt  The  principal  of 
these  were  ''  pipe  lighterR,"  **  spittoon  carriers,'* 
*'  kahili  bearers,"  '*  purloinera,"  **  assasBins," 
'*  cooks,"  &c.  All  atCj  drank,  and  slept  in  com- 
mon. 

Theac  retinues  were  formed  immcdiatelv 
upon  the  birth  of  a  chief  of  eii her  sex,  and  each 
was  designated  by  pome  peculiar  title,  generally 
of  a  whimsical  character — as  ^*  the  fragments,'^ 
^^musquitoes,"  "umbrellas,"  &c.  The  care  of 
the  children  devolved  upon  *"  kahtis^**  or  nurses, 
who  assumed  the  sole  direction,  until  the  child 
was  capable  of  exercising  its  own  will ;  a  period 
which,  us  no  contradiction  to  its  caprices  was 
allowed,  soon  arrived. 

Rafik  wna  hereditary,  and  descended  chiefly 
from  the  females^  who  frequently  held  Ihe  reins 
of  government  in  their  own  right.  This  custom 
originated  in  the  great  ii  cense  existing  between 
the  sexes;  no  child,  with  certainty,  being  able 
to  designate  his  lather,  while  no  mistake  could 
be  made  in  regard  lo  the  mother 

Three  distinct  ordcrp?  of  nobles  existed*  The 
first  embraced  the  kings,  queens,  and  all 
branches  of  the  roynl  tamily.  It  also  included 
the  chief  advisers  or  counsellofs,  though  of  in- 
ferior birth.  Governors,  or  chiefs  of  large  dis- 
tricts, wef  e  included  in  the  second  ;  and  the 
third  embraced  the  lords  of  villages,  priests,  and 
those  who  held  estates,  by  payment  of  regidar 
tuxeg,  which  were  raised  by  ilicir  own  depend- 
ent?»  or  lliose  to  whom  they  had  farmed  out 
landiJ, 

Servile  homage  was  paid  to  superiors,  partic- 
ularly to  priests  and  chiefs  of  the  highcai  rank. 
Their  perenns  could  not  be  touched,  or  their 
house**  entered,  without  perinietjiion.      .... 

Among  the  chiefs  a  con>!idcrah!e  degree  of 
courtesy  prevailed,  and  adillerencc  of  language 
nnd  demeanor,  wliirh  ht tokened  conscious  rank. 
Porhapt*  in  no  other  point  was  the  exclusiveness 
of  Ihe  aristocracy  more  fitrongfy  characterized. 
In  every  deparmiejjt  ol  life  u  dit^tinction  wvis 
made,  as  if  comact  with  the  people  by  touch,  use 
of  the  feame  articles^  liouees,  ibod,  or  bathing 
places,  would  produce  contamination*  From 
such  rules  and  deportment,  bo  great  a  physical 
ditferencc  arose,  that  many  6ii[jerficiBl  observers 
considered  the  two  as  distinct  races.  The  chiefs 
formed  a  conventional  dialect,  understood  oidy 
among  themeelvesj  in  it  novel  words  were  in- 
corporated or  formed,  which,  if  Uiey  caiue  to  be 
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understood  by  the  common  orders,  were  imme- 
diately discarded,  and  others  substituted.  To- 
wards the  comftion  people  their  conduct  was  of 
the  most  oppressive  character.  No' respect  to 
their  persons  or  property  was  shown.  Their 
only  security  was  to  avoid  their  presence.  To 
use  the  expressive  languajre'of  their  descendants, 
"  their  restrictions  were  like  the  poisoned  tooth 
of  a  reptile."  If  a  common  man  made  use  ol" 
any  consecrated  property  belonging  to  a  chief; 
or  if  a  man  walked  in  the  shade  of  the  house  of 
a  chief,  with  his  head  besmeared  with  clay,  or 
with  a  wreath  about  it,  with  it  wet,  or  wearing 
a  kiheisi  kapa  mantle— or  violated  any  one  of 
numerous  other  regulations,  equally  whimsical 
and  absurd,  he  lost  his  life.  At  8ec^  if  their  ca- 
noes interrupted  their  progress,  they  were  over- 
turned; on  land,  if  the  shadow  of  an  individual 
fell  upon  the  king,  or  he  did  not  prostrate  him 
self  when  anything  was  carried  to  or  from  his 
majesty,  the  punishment  was  death.  This  was 
likewise  the  case,  should  any  one  place  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  or  be  found  in  a  more  elevated 
position.  The  laws  of  etiquette  were  of  the 
most  varied  nature,  dependent  greatly  upon  the 
caprices  of  the  prince.  Justice,  or  humanity, 
were  utterly  set  aside,  though,  as  before  re- 
marked, the  personal  disposition  of  the  sovereign 
greatly  affected  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment But  the  humane  character  of  the  few  was 
but  a  slight  relief  from  the  cruel  and  capricious 
desires  of  the  many.  Priestcraft  lent  all  its  ad- 
ventitious aids  to  support  this  system,  from 
which  it  derived  its  own  existence.  So  that  but 
two  classes  really  existed,  the  oppressor  and 
oppressed — those  who  labored  and  those  who 
reaped. 

Ordeals  were  employed  by  the  priests, 
and  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  divination 
were  among  their  arts.  A  peculiar  super- 
stition, "  praying  to  death,"  appears  to  have 
had  as  strong  a  hold  over  the  imaginations 
of  the  natives,  as  the  Obi  has  over  the  Afri- 
cans. *'  No  spirit  of  benevolence  pervaded 
their  religion."  How  uniformly  does  this 
hold  of  every  Heathen  superstition  ! 

Savage  rites  and  blood-loving  deities,  a  cruel 
priesthood  and  rapacious  governments,  inhuman 
faiths  and  absurd  superstitions,  were  the  burdens 
which  the  people  were  required  to  believe  and 
sustain.  From  the  pera^al  uf  the  stories  of  this 
dark  era,  as  gathered  from  their  own  lips,  it 
would  seem  as  if  human  depravity  had  reuched 
its  limits,  and  that  the  people  must  have  gradu- 
ally wasted  away,  like  a  mass  of  corruption,  or 
have  boldly  cast  off  the  slough  with  which  they 
were  enveloped. 

Yet  these  people  had  some  confused  idea 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. The  goddess  Pe/e,  their  principal 
Deity,  was  supposed  to  live  in  the  famous 
volcano  of  Kilanea. 

Here,  with  her  attendant  spirits,  she  revelled 
in  the  flames ;  the  unearthly  noises  of  the  burn- 
ing mass  were  the  music  of  their  dance,  and 


[Oct. 

they  bathed  in  the  red  surge  of  the  fiery  billows, 
as  It  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  crater. 

The  overthrow  of  the  goddess,  which  we 
do  not  find  noticed  in  this  volume,  forms  a 
remarkable  event  in  the  Missionary  annals. 
There  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  sub- 
ordinate gods  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  power  of  the  priests,  there  as  every- 
where, was  maintained  by  the  severity  of 
their  rule,  and  by  the  systematic  prostra- 
tion of  the  understanding  of  their  follow- 
ers ;  though,  like  other  priests,  they  knew 
human  nature  too  well  not  to  permit  a  Car- 
nival to  relieve  the  gloom  and  severities  of 
the  season  of  Lent.  Human  victims  were 
sacrificed  to  the  idols,  and  were  often  select- 
ed from  such  individuals  as  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  priests.  The  priests  held 
in  their  own  hands  much  of  the  land,  and 
taxed  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  like  the  nobles 
of  England,  their  rank  was  hereditary. 

The  power  of  the  priest,  though  it  partook 
more  or  a  religious  character,  was  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  chiefs.  Their  persons  were 
sacred,  from  (heir  supposed  familiarity  with  the 
gods.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  chief  took 
the  sacred  offices  upon  nimself,  though,  perhaps, 
from  the  nature  of  the  intimate  connexion  exist- 
ing between  the  two  orders,  the  absolute  power, 
both  in  poliiics  and  religion,  centered  in  the  head 

of  the  state One  fact  is 

everywhere  apparent:  the  spiritual,  like  the 
temporal  lords  of  the  people,  amid  all  their  va- 
garies, never  neglected  their  own  interests. 
Every  ceremony  or  superstition  was  framed  to 
aid  their  already  overgrown  power;  humanity, 
or  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  their  interiors,  would 
have  been  received  as  monstrous  deviations  from 
the  true  ptHicy  of  government  Perhaps  they 
governed  no  more  harshly  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  a  privileged  order,  nursed  in  self- 
ishness and  brutality. 

Like  the  priests  of  some  Christian  conn- 
tries,  those  of  Hawaii  possessed  many  im- 
munities and  privileges. 

Offerings  to  the  gods,  or  more  properly  to  the 
priests,  were  required  at  definite  periods^  as  at 
all  religious  ceremonies,  and  on  all  occasions 
when  the  people  desired  their  services.  The 
wants  of  the  priesthood  regulated  the  amount; 
and  when  the  regular  taxes  failed  in  supplying 
tlieir  desires,  the  wishes  of  the  god  were  called 
into  requisition,  and  the  c.ovcted  articles  tabued 
for  his  use.  Orisons,  chants,  and  ofierings,  were 
made  by  the  priests  at  their  meals.  Even  in  the 
care  of  their  fowls  and  quadrupeds,  they  enjoyed 
remarkable  privileges.  When  hogs  were  re- 
ceived alive,  lUey  were  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
the  order,  received  his  marks,  and  were  turned 
loose,  to  fatten  upon  the  plantations  of  the  poor 
cultivators ;  no  one  daring  openly  to  injure  or 
drive  away  the  sacred  animals. 

How  many  eommon  features  does  th» 
history  of  every  human  tribe  present ! 
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e  inboo,  OT  tahu^  ns  we  find  the  word 
b^rc,   is   n  very    singular   feature 
the   social    inslituiions    of   all   the 
K'  f  ihc  South  Sens,     From  it«  oh- 

V M  I  y,  oil  in[i proved  or  modifietl  form 

<»f  th«i  (nt^fm  i*  stiil  preserved  in  communi- 
iie»  now  professing  Chrisiianily. 

Farmcrly  it  was  applie*!  exclusively  to  per- 
g^,,.  ..^  r.-i.Tg  in  a  sacred  6ense,and  was  etrjcdy 
a  ceremony,   imposed    only   by  the 

jn  '  has  since  come  into  comtnon  use  in 

a!  ry- day  concerns  of  hfc.     Anciently, 

l^|  who  pretended  to  derive  their  de- 

»'•  die  gods,   were   called   alii  kapiu 

n  '^.     A  temple,  exclusively  devoted  to 

t!  nd  wort»hip  of  godg,  was  said  to  !)0 

1*.  —pacred  place.     Any  thing  dedicated 

rc^rve4  for  the  e:tc|iisive  uee  of  god^.  chiefs, 
pri«^u,    WH9  considered   ns  kapu  for  them. 
II J  id  and  s  were  kapit^  ae  well  as 
Ii  ,   G^h,   fruftj   or   whatever   the 

rf  riiose  to  reserve  for  thernfjelves. 
■f  were  occaBional,  or  permanent — 
■*'.  fi?b.  and  vpgeiahle«,  heinnr 
urtih  from  men  and  women,  fur 
•etffiil -..  v^  .ve  month?.  The  idols,  temples, 
ptfMCi*,  and  names  of  their  kings,  and  member** 
ti^tutt  rrtytil  family  j  persons  and  properly  of  the 
priettt;  every  lliing  apperlainioff  to  the  ffodsi 
rdijjViijH  (Itvotees;  the  chiefs'  bathing-placer, 
or  j<Tg  of  water;  and  every  tiling 

oL  ,      0,  were  strictly  A-ap*.    In  mod- 

em umcA,  iU\*i  magic  term  lias  become  the 
rp<*fty  f^f  all  A  common  man  can  tabu  Iiis 
1  .  or  make  any  partial  reslriction<^. 
nn  i[  resjiect  the  prohibition.     Any  for- 

b.  \*t  or  nctloni  i^  called  tabued;  hence. 

n-  'ise  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  its 

Vswfl.     A  captain  ran   tabu  his 
lare  approach.      Tabued  pro- 
.,..■>•  marked  by  small  white  flag^s, 
118  which  arc  well  understood.     At 
ih     ,  Till II",   vinv   individual   can   impose 

•uii  '  r^iiicfior  convenience* 

['  i^e  personal  rights  or 

m, 

ma  motive  waa  necessary 
M.I  '^** ;  hut  as  tlie  power  of  the 

el  it-*  UHC  was  greatly  corrupted, 

■  M  lined  the  same,  and  may 

^t  i^cn  of  the  preternatural. 

T>  lU^-  itijunsh  church,  in  tlie  proudest 

d,i  lurrarchy,  were  not  more  iwwerfnl 

hr  :  <-"vy.     Every  will  of  a  chieit   however 

moij  in-Mr     WAS  promulgated  as  a  labu,  and 
^Gccm  were  appointed  to  see  that  it  was  ob- 

mrrtd,  

pUftJ/'TiVir  (i.-i-fiirifl  wt'tt^  fr>Kitr  as  ou  the  sick- 
B«M  of  s  for  war,  or  the 

jpfjco'  ^  _njs   ceremonies, 

T!  on  was  indelimte,  sometimes  for  a 

ilii  «"u  for  monthf**  and  oecaFionally  for 

yeii  i  htrty  to  forty  days  was  the  ordinary 

pn  . ;  -  t*F\iimehamcha's  reign,  when  tliey 

Tt  v^r«  Pilher  common  or  strict, 

SI  ,  '  ^                 ^rhFratds.     Men , 

it  I  m  their  common 

fitr^iitt^  ann  lo  aitcnit    prayers  morning  and 


eveninjr  at  the  heiau,  during  the  former.  But 
when  the  reason  of  strict  labu  was  in  force,  a 
♦general  ffloom  and  silence  perv^aded  the  whole 
tltBtrirl  or  inland.  Not  a  fire  or  lin^ht  was  to  he 
seen,  or  ranoe  launched;  none  bathed;  the 
mouths  of  dogs  were  tied  up,  and  fowls  put  under 
calnbatFhefi,  or  their  headu  enveloped  in  cloth ; 
tor  no  noij^o  of  mnn  or  animal  must  be  heard* 
No  per^ons^  excepting  those  who  officiated  at 
the  temple,  were  allowed  to  leave  the  shelter  of 
iheir  roofs.  Were  bu  t  one  of  these  rules  broken, 
the  labu  would  fail,  and  the  gods  be  displeased. 
When  the  sacred  chiefs  appeared  in  public^  all 
the  common  people  prostrated  themi^clves,  with 
their  faces  upon  the  earth.  The  food  of  chiefs 
and  priests,  they  being  interdicted  from  handling 
nny  thing  during  this  tabu,  was  put  ioto  their 
mouths  by  their  attendants. 

At    Hawaii   there    were    two    cities   of 

refuge,  where  criminals,  or  those  in  danger 
of  falling  victrmst  to  revenge,  found  a  sane- 
luory.  The  breed — the  large,  ^vell-fed  and 
lazy  aristocratic  race,  and  the  stunted, 
meagre,  loiver  order — were  as  distinctly 
marked  as  they  arc  among  the  natives  of 
the  Hebrides,  or  amono-  the  unmixed  Irish. 
The  chiefs,  as  among  the  Higlanders, 

Were  almost  invariably  tall,  stout,  and  well- 
formed,  and  itj  most  in fs lances,  as  age  advanced, 
increased  to  unwieldy  corpulence ;  the  latter 
were,  upon  the  avcra«^e,  middle-sized,  perhaps 
falling  somewhat  short  of  the  European  stand- 
ard. Six  feet  and  upwards  were  common  to  tho 
elalure  of  the  chiefs?  of  both  sexes,  with  gigantic 
framee  more  capable  of  exerting  great  strength 
than  of  endurance.  It  is  said  of  some  that  ihey 
could,  by  taking  a  man  by  the  head  and  Icg^ 
break  his  back  across  I  heir  knees.  While  some 
exhibited  persons  so  perfect,  with  Roman  fea- 
tures, and  with  such  lull  developmentof  muscle, 
as  to  have  delighted  the  eye  of  a  sculptor,  others 
were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  weight  alone  ; 
from  three  lo  four  hundrt^d  pounds  heinir  not  nn 
uncommon  gravity.  The  female  chiefs,  when 
young,  possessed  interesting  and  intelbgent 
features,  which,  however,  soon  became  lost*  as 
their  bulk  increased;  this,  Ibrtunutrly*  in  tlie 
eyes  of  their  lords,  onJy  heightened  their  charms. 
\Vhen  these  were  most  matured,  Ihey  became 
nlmosl  as  helpless  as  tlie  belles  of  the  Celestiul 
empire.  The  latter  tottered  from  want  of  feel  of 
suHicicni  i^ize  to  support  frames  of  scarcely 
larger  proportions ;  those  of  the  former.  Ihoiign 
stout,  were  equally  feeble  to  sustain  the  im- 
mense bulk  above.  Ttieir  lleeh  hung  in  deep 
folils  about  them  ;  their  walk, a  majestic  stagger ; 
tlietr  carria*re  lofty,  and  bciokenmg  an  innate 
pride  of  birth  and  rank.  .No  ari-slocracy  was 
ever  more  distinctly  marked  by  nature.  To  n 
*»uperficiai  observer  they  might  have  appeared 
us  a  distinct  race.  The  monopoly  they  enjoyed 
of  the  good  giOs  of  Providence,  with  the  greater 
exercise  of  their  mental  faculties,  (for  they  did 
most  of  the  thinking  for  the  people,)  served, 
every  generation,  to  increase  the  distinction  He* 
tween  the  two  classes,  The  great  personal 
size  was  doubtless  ptirtly  inherited,  and  partly 
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the  result  of  early  care.        .  .        Did 

they  over-eat  themselves,  (a  common  case,) 
menials  were  always  ready  to  do  that  for  the 
sysiem,  which,  otherwise,  active  .exercise  could 
only  have  efl'ected.  People,  were  especially 
tramed  to  lomi-lomi ;  a  kind  of  luxurious  knead- 
ing or  shampooing,  and  stretching  and  cracking 
the  joints,  wnich  served  completely  to  renovate 
the  system,  when  suffering  either  from  a  surfeit 
or  fatigue.  The  fatter  the  chiefs,  the  more  they 
reouired  this  operation. 

Their  most  common  position  was  reclining 
upon  divans  of  fine  mats,  surrounded  by  a  reti- 
nue, devoted  solely  to  tlieir  physical  gratifica- 
tion. Some  fanned,  brushed  away  insects,  and 
held  spittoons ;  others  fed  them,  hmi-lomied,  or 
dressed  their  hair  or  persons.  In  short,  the  ex- 
tremes of  activity  or  laziness,  temperance  or 
sensuality,  were  wholly  at  their  option.  Ambi- 
tion and  apathy,  superstition  and  avarice,  love 
and  pleasure,  by  turns  controlled  them;  and 
war,  priestcrah,  and  oppression,  varied  by  occa- 
sional acts  of  ffood  nature,  or  the  ebullitions  of 
innate  benevolence,  which  even  such  an  educa- 
tion could  not  wholly  eradicate,  were  the  lot  of 
their  subjects. 

This  was  the  life  of  a  lord  or  of  a  lur~ 
dane  in  all  its  glory.  From  this  sort  of 
exalted  condition  must  have  come  the  com- 
mon English  phrase  descriptive  of  vinous 
beatitude,  "  as  drunk  as  a  lord."  Cannibal- 
ism had  not  long  ceased  prior  to  the  visit 
of  Cook ;  and  infanticide  ^2l»  a  prevailing 
custom,  but  secretly  practised,  for  its  ex- 
istence was  a  subsequent  discovery.  The 
condition  of  the  women  was  even  more 
degraded  than  among  other  savages.  Even 
when  a  woman,  in  right  of  blood,  held  the 
sovereign  authority,  she  was  not  permitted 
to  eat  with  the  men.  The  lives  of  the  sexes 
were  more  apart  than  that  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  other  countries  and  their  domes- 
tic animals. 

Their  aliment  was  separately  prepared.  A 
female  child  from  birth  to  death  was  allowed 
no  food  that  had  touched  its  father's  dish.  The 
choicest  of  animal  and  vegetable  products  were 
reserved  for  the  male  child,  for  the  female  the 
poorest ;  and  tlie  use  of  many  kinds,  such  a» 
pork,  turtle,  phark,  bananas,  and  cocoa-nut,  were 
altogether  interdicted.  Whatever  was  savory 
or  pleasant,  man  reserved  for  his  own  palate, 
while  woman  was  made  bitterly  to  feel  her  sex- 
ual degradation.  Her  lot  was  even  worse  than 
that  of  her  sex  generally  in  the  southern  groups 
She  was  excused  from  no  labors,  excepting  such 
as  were  altogether  too  arduous  for  her  weaker 
frame.  When  young  and  beautiful,  a  victim  of 
sensuaHty ;  when  old  and  useless,  of  brutality. 

Christianity  had  much  to  accomplish  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  change  is,  indeed,  little 
short  of  miraculous.  The  principal  Mis- 
•ionariei  to  the  Sandwich  ItUnds   have 
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been  from  the  United  States.     The   over- 
throw of  the  old  system  came  suddenly. 

The  example  of  the  southern  groups,  in  the 
destruction  of  their  idols,  added  mncn  to  the 
spreading  disbelief.  Incontestable  evidences  of 
the  falsity  of  their  oracles,  together  witli  the  in- 
creasing inconvenience  of  their  absurd  rites, 
confirmed  the  skepticism.  Those  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  paganism,  redoubled  their 
efibrts ;  threats,  prophecies,  and  promises  were 
freely  uttered,  and  as  freely  falsified  by  their 
own  failure.  Like  Laocoon  and  his  onispring 
in  the  folds  of  the  serpent,  heathenism  writlied 
and  gasped,  each  moment  growing  fainter,  un- 
der  the  strangling  embrace  of  public  opinion. 
Foreigners  conformed  to  none  of^iheir  rites,  yet 
they  lived^  and  prospered ;  their  own  couniry- 
men  who  had  gone  abroad,  lived  in  equal  dis- 
reffard  of  their  ritual,  and  with  like  impunity. 
Individuallv,  their  memories  convicted  them  of 
frequently  breaking  tabus,  yet  no  evil  had  over- 
taken them,  for  they  were  unknown  to  the 
pries!  s.  Men  and  women  had  eaten  together, 
and  of  forbidden  food ;  still  the  predicted  judg- 
ments slept;  their  priests  must  be,  as  the  for- 
eigners described  them^  liars,  and  the  tabu 
svstem  altogether  foolish  and  contemptible. 
Drunken  chiefs  often  had  violated  the  most  sa- 
cred injunctions ;  no  vengeance  overtook  them ; 
the  female  rulers  had  of  late  broken  through 
all  restrictions,  yet  prosperity  and  health  were 
still  theirs.  They  encouraged  others  to  do  the 
same ;  and  in  this  way  the  conviction  of  the  folly 
of  supporting  an  oppressive  and  corrupt  faith 
for  the  benefit  of  a  i'ew^  daily  strengthened. 

On  the  very  day  of  Kamehameha's  death,  a 
woman  eat  a  cocoa-nut  with  impunity,  and  cer- 
tain families  displayed  their  contempt  for  these 
laws,  by  feasting  in  common. 

Eaahumanu,  the  Queen-mother  and  Re- 
gent, proved  the  Henry  VIII.  of  the  native 
priests. 

Kaahumanu,  determined  in  her  opposition  to 
the  priests,  prepared  for  decisive  measures.  In 
November,  she  sent  word  to  the  king,  that  upon 
his  arrival  at  Kailua.  she  should  cast  aside  his 
jrod.  To  this  he  made  no  objection,  and,  with 
his  retainers,  pushed  off  in  canoes  from  the 
shore,  and  remained  on  the  water  two  days,  in- 
dulging in  a  drunken  revel.  On  the  last  even- 
ing, Kaahumanu  despatched  a  double  canoe 
for  him,  in  which  he  was  brought  to  Kailua. 
Between  them  matters  were  arranged  for  the 
further  development  of  their  designs.  He  then 
smoked  and  drank  with  the  female  chiefs.  A 
feast  was  prepared,  af\er  the  customs  of  the 
country,  with  separate  tables  for  the  sexes.  A 
number  of  foreigners  were  entertained  at  the 
king's.  When  all  were  in  their  scats,  he  delib- 
erately arose,  went  to  the  place  reserved  for  the 
women,  and  seated  himself  among  them.  To 
complete  the  horror  of  the  superstitious,  he  in- 
dulged his  appetite  in  freely  partaking  of  the 
viands  prepared  for  them,  directing  them  to  do 
likewise :  but  with  a  violence  which  showed  he 
had  but  half  divested  himself  of  the  idea  of  sac- 
rilege and  habitual  repugnance.    This  act  was 
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iolRcicnl;  the  hiffhesl  had    $ei   an    example,  |  Missionaries  in  any   way  averse  to  the  se- 


whieh  nil  r»*joiced  lo  follow.    The  gladdening 
cTV  (irnge,  "The  tabu  is  broken!  (he  ttibii  is 
brr»]ifMi  ^''   Fi  ii-^rs  wt^ro  }^nyvii\v<\  for  all,  ai  whicli 
ly  indulged.     Orders 
lie  heiaus,  and  deniroy 
idui*;  lempleSf  inia^fe,  and  sucred  propfcrly 
n*  hnrnt ;  the  flaoies  con6>umed  ihe  eacred 
'i^s.         ....  Idolatry 

led  by  law ;  Kaumualii  cordially  gave 
',  and  all  the  islan«l8  uniting  in  an  ex- 
eat their  deliverance,  presented  the 
lijij  sar  spectacle  of  a  nation  without  a  religion. 


verity  shown  lo  the  French  "Jesuits"  by 
"the  Stale;"  nor  by  their  final  expulsion, 
and  the  in(rodnelion,  by  a  native  official, 
i»f  a  system  which  would  have  delighted 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew.  The  natives  were 
prohibited  from  attending  the  religious 
services  of  the  Papists,  which  had  the  natu- 
ral ertect  of  sending  them  in  greater  num- 
bers j  and  some  of  them  became  true  mar- 
tyrs, if  suffering  for  conscience*  sake, 
though  for  an  absurd  tenet,  entitles  any  one 
The  author  of  the  History  is  as  jealous  *o  the  name.  About  this  lime  a  prime 
"^  --..--..  minister,  or  rather  a  viceroy,  look  a  very 

decided  line  of  conduct. 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  JMissionaries,  who 
trrived  n  few  years  after  the  Proiesiants, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  Missionary  himself. 
It  is  sotnetimes — and  very  inconsiderately, 
as  we  ihink — said,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  better  adapted  lo  a  barbarous 
people  than  the  purer  faith  and  simpler 
worship    promulgated   by  Protestant  Mis- 

^onartes  ;  as  if  the  doctrines  and  teachings 
ihe  gospel  in   their  primitive  simplicity 

It!  plaii.ness,  stripped  of  all  perversions 
ftnd  additions,  were  not  ihe  lessons  best 
adapted  to  every  creature  possessing  hu- 
man reason  and  afiecljons*  The  Sandwich 
Islatiders  are,  at  all  events,  no  proof  thai  a 
tuperstitious  or  ritual  religion  is  better 
adapted  lo  semi-barbarians  than  that  which 
the  first  Missionaries  to  the  South  Seas 
taught*  A  small  congregation  of  Catholics, 
foreigners,  was  formed  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Calholic  priests,  lo  which  the  native 
gorernment  offered  no  molestation. 

Cunosiiy  attracted  some  natives  to  witness 
th©  rerenionies ;  they  flp<^eddy  reported  tha' 
mjugfc«  wore  worehipped.  Thia  exciled  much 
furiirise,  and  drew  many  of  the  chiefs  to  ttic 
chapf  1 ;  among  jhtm  went  the  young  king.  IJe 
^4!>  -<.    ronfeesod   lie  could   scarcely  a voii! 

1  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  a  lite- 
ItL,.  ..  „,  This  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
new  nies:  the  popish  doctfines  ofVenenition  of 
holy  relics,  use  of  images^  lasts  and  leasts,  were 
fouiid  strikingly  analogous  to  iheir  previous 
uiNt.iErv,  To  use  live  words  of  the  chiefs,  ^*This 
t  M  was  all  about  wu)rshipping  images 

t'.r  ,rien*B  bones,  and  tabus  on  meat,'^ 

The  Ulonders  could  not  comprehend  the 
nice  difltinciion  between  the  worshipped 
symbol  and  the  essence  ii  signified,  any 
more  than  they  might  the  myi^tery  o(  the 
^est»'  vestments,  and  lighted  candles  of 
the  Puscyites.  The  new  religion  seemed 
lo  ibem,  in  externals,  very  like  that  idolatry 
which  ibey  had  abjured  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  Queen  began  to  persecute  the  new  con* 
verts  la  Komaniftm  upon  an  edict  that  had 
b««ti  I  t  liie  old  exploded  reli- 
|iofi  b: our  were  the  American 


He  entered  upon  the  duties ofhis  station  with 
a  determination  of  enforcing  the  veiy  letter  of 
tJic  law  ;  this  was  done  with  a  rigor  which  gave 
cause  of  offence  to  many  foreigners ;  bwt  his 
siiTnness  quelled  every  appearance  orineubor* 
dination.  He  was  equEil  lo  the  task  ofsubduing 
the  impcrltneuce  of  lawless  whites,  and  compeP 
ling  Iheni  lo  keep  within  their  proper  spheres. 
At  tlie  samt;  time  his  officers*  with  a  rudeness 
which  was  inexcusable,  entered  private  liouses, 
and  carried  liquor  from  tables.  Horses  were 
seized  for  iheir  owners  violating  the  law  ree- 
pcctiijg  the  Subhiith,  hut  were  eventually  releas- 
ed. The  violence  with  which  the  statu les  were 
now  enforced  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  laxity 
of  the  previous  rule.  Armed  bands  paraded  ihe 
a  I  reel  8 ;  grog-shops,  gaajing-housee,  and  haunts 
of  dissipation,  were  suppressed ;  even  quiet 
riding  on  Sundays  was  forbidden.  Bvit  the 
strong  arm  of  government  was  not  capable  of 
infusing  order  and  sobriety  into  a  dissolute  poi> 
ulation;  though  outward  decorum  prevaded, 
far  preferable  to  the  former  laxity  of  uoeieiy, 
secret  means  of  indulgence  were  sought  out; 
all  his  nieaeures  met  at  tirst  a  strong  opposition, 
atni  many  continued  to  hf^  evaded.  It  was  pro- 
posed tost  11  rum  to  foreigners  only:  Kuakini 
replied,  *'  lo  hordes,  calllcj  and  hogs,  you  may 
sell  rum  ;  but  to  real  men  you  must  not  on  these 
i?hore?."  A  national  temperance  society  was 
formed,  in  Ihe  objects  of  which  the  chiefs  cor- 
dially united. 

Entirely  to  suppress  all  opposition  to  govern- 
ments Kuakini  next  dctcrramed  to  send  awav 
the  Romish  priesls;  on  t!ie  2d  of  April,  1831, 
they  were  summoned  to  the  Jbrt,  and  ordered  to 
leave  the  islands  in  three  months.  As  they 
manifested  no  disposition  to  complyj  this  order 
w^as  repeated  twice  afterwards. 

But  **  conscience,"  and  the  interests 
of  the  true  faith,  commanded  them  to  re- 
main and  intrigtre  against  the  government. 
The  story  of  their  expulsion  is  well-known. 
Otir  American  does  the  Papist  priests  but 
scanty  justice,  though  we  are  not  defending 
iheir  deceptive  conduct,  and  actual  defiance 
and  contempt  of  the  government*  of  tlie 
country  they  had  entered  uninvited  and 
unwelcomed,  A  period  of  great  laxity  fol- 
lowed theBlern  ascetic  rule  of  the  viceroy* 
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When  the  yoang  king  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  exactly  a  Charles  II.  succeed- 
ing an  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  dissolute  li- 
centious cavalier  to  the  rigid  Puritans  and 
Roundheads.  The  pertinacious '^Jesuits'* 
made  other  attempts ;  the  *'  persecution" 
was  renewed,  and  the  American  Missiona- 
ries still  maintained  their  influence  with 
the  native  government  and  their  converts. 
This  strife  of  rival  sects  is  not  likely  soon 
to  terminate. 

The  American  Missionaries  are  not  more 
jealous  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  than  is  this 
author  of  English  ascendency  there.  It  is 
asserted  in  his  book  that  the  English  are, 
at  present,  very  unpopular  in  Hawaii;  and 
the  English  Consul,  Mr.  Charlton,  is  run 
down  and  calumniated  in  a  style  which, 
perhaps,  required  to  be  modified  before  the 
work  was  published  in  England.  So  would 
the  account  of  the  death  and  visits  of  Cook. 
If  American  writers  were  thus  fierce  before, 
what  will  they  be  now  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands, which  were  long  since  ceded  to  Van- 
couver, have  been  taken  formal  possession 
of«  Though  the  book  is  alloyed  by  these 
jealous  feelings,  and  some  unfairness,  it  pos- 
sesses merit,  and  both  value  and  interest, 
as  a  fresh  and  faithful  picture  of  a  group  of 
the  great  human  family  placed  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances. 


ODE  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

Down  the  rosy-tinted  West, 

Sinking  fast,  effulgent  star, 
Whither  in  your  regions  blest 

Guid'st  thy  tranquil  course  afar  ? 
0*er  the  golden  year  presiding, 

Autumn  woos  thy  glistening  light; 
Still  through  Heaven's  pure  ether  gliding. 

Star  of  Eve — good  night,  good  night. 

Oh,  how  ofl  in  life's  sofl  leisure. 

World-worn  spirits  past  away 
Thus  have  drawn  a  secret  pleasa  re  , 

Felt  thy  calm,  benignant  ray — 
Nearer,  now,  perchance,  they  view  thee. 

Nature's  mystic  veil  remove. 
Rapt  in  endless  bliss  pursue  thee. 

Through  their  native  skies  above. 

Downward,  lo  !  the  sun  forth  speeding, 

Bids  thee  to  thy  early  rest. 
Ere  the  twilight  hour  receding, 
*   Shuts  the  crimson-curtain 'd  West; 
Still  as  one  last  look  to  borrow, 

Linffering  on  the  verge  of  light, 
Thee  I  trace  with  parting  sorrow, 

Faded  Star  of  Eve,  good  night ! 
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Spain. — Espartero  has  abandoned  the  field,  and 
is  now  a  refugee  from  Spain.  The  siege  of  Seville 
was  raised  on  the  night  of  the  27th  July  ;  having 
lasted  twenty-one  days,  and  the  bombardment  ten. 
Espartero  himself  leA  it  for  Cadiz  on  the  night  of 
the  26th,  with  an  escort  of  three  or  four  hundred 
cavalry ;  his  retreat  bcin^  covered  by  a  stronger 
force.  His  soldiers  remained  true  to  the  la^t,  and 
defended  the  bridge  of  Suazo,  which  connects  the 
island  of  Leon  with  the  main,  against  Concha,  who 
pursued  the  retreating  chief.  Concha  took  another 
road,  and  near  Puetto  Real  he  came  up  with  EUpar- 
tero's  escort ;  and  had  a  smart  engagement  with  it, 
whilst  Espartero,  his  Minister  of  War,  (General 
Nogucraa,)  his  Minister  of  the  Interior,  (Gomez  de 
la  Serna,)  Van  Halen,  Linage,  and  many  other  offi- 
cers, succeeded  in  embarking  at  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria.  The  boat  on  board  which  they  went  soon 
gained  an  offing,  and  placed  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cannon  of  the  Malabar  British  snip-of- 
the-Iine ;  the  commander  of  which.  Captain  Sir 
George  Sarcorius,  refused  to  admit  them  on  board 
until  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  English  Consul  at 
Cadiz.  The  order,  however,  soon  reached  him, 
and  the  Regent  and  his  friends  were  received  in  the 
Malabar.  When  on  board,  Esparterq  hesitated 
whether  or  not  to  bo  landed  at  Cadiz,  which  was 
supposed  still  to  hold  out  for  him  :  the  bells  and 
cannon  were  heard,  celebrating  his  defeat :  **  To 
Lisbon,  then  !"  exclaimed  he ;  and  the  Malabar 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  that  capital.  Short- 
ly al\er  the  embarkation  of  Espartero,  the  cavalry 
of  his  escort  surrendered  to  Concha  ;  when  Generafi 
Juan  Van  Halen,  (a  brother  of  the  Van  Halen,)  Al- 
varez, Captain-General  of  Granada,  General  Osaet, 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Luchana,  General  Ofeo- 
rio.  Governor  of  Tarragona,  and  a  number  of  other 
officers,  were  made  prisoners. 

On  the  2d  instant,  a  deputation  left  Madrid  for 
Seville,  to  present  a  gold  crown  of  laurel  to  the 
Ayuntamicnto  in  the  name  of  the  Q,uccn,  together 
with  a  letter  from  S.  Lopez,  complimenting  the  city 
in  the  most  glowing  terms  upon  its  resistance. 

Seonne  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  in  Burgos ;  de- 
toined  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  important  pris- 
oners who  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Espartero 
or  Van  Halen. 

A  strone  protest  against  the  usurpation  by  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Juntos,  who  gave  it  life  and  support,  was 
received  from  Galicia  on  the  2d  instant,  and  caused 
such  a  sensation  that  the  Government  bad  immedi- 
ately issued  orders  for  the  march  of  a  strong  force 
on  the  province.  Letters  from  Barcelona,  of  the 
4th,  announce  that  the  Junta  of  that  town  is  in  a 
state  of  open  hostility  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Madrid.  It  has  refused  to  obey  orders  to 
stop  demolishing  tlie  ramparts. 

The  decree  convoking  the  new  Cortes,  for  the 
15th  October,  is  observed  to  depart  from  the  consti- 
tution, in  requiring  that  body  to  be  totally  renew- 
ed ;  thus  prematurely  expelling  two-thirds  of  the 
senators.  A  second  decree,  equally  unconstitu- 
tional, had  dissolved  the  Provisional  Deputation  of 
Madrid,  and  appointed  other  Deputies  to  replace 
those  whose  services  were  dispensed  with,  until 
another  election  shall  take  place.  The  President 
and  nine  other  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
Justice  hod  been  summarily  dismissed  for  refusing, 
without  qualification,  to  recognize  tlic  Revolutiona- 
ry Government;  and  a  new  Tribunal,  with  Oloza- 
ga  at  its  head,  appointed. 

Madame  Blake,  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  Irish 
extraction,  bad  been  appointed  to  succeed  Madame 
Mina  as  preoeptreas  or  tne  Queen. — iSjpeetator. 
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July,  1843, 
Tor  interest  you  have  oUvays  taken  in 
i^epiug  the  public  nccurately  inlormed  con- 
eemiug  the  progress  of  Archaiological  He- 
•earcU  in  Greece^  induces  me  to  send  you 
no  accotinl  of  all  that  lias  been  done  in  the 
Hellenic  kingdom  since  the  esiablishmeni 
of  the  German  government.  One  object  of 
this  statement  is  to  c»il  the  attention  of  the 
fmnds  o(  Greek  art  in  EDf;land  to  the  im- 
ance  of  lending  BOiue  aid  lowarda  fur- 
in  g  these  researches,  which,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  feummnrvt  have  not 
been  without  important  results  both  to  art 
atid  Hicrnture.  The  artists  and  sintiquaries 
at  Athens  have  had  quite  as  great  dilTicul- 
Ites  to  encounter  from  the  supineness  and 
iltiberQlitv  of  the  Greek  government  as  the 
mercantile  and  agriculturfll  classes;  yet  1 
venture  to  refer  to  tlie  es^ys  of  Professor 
Ross,  on  various  questions  of  Greek  lopog- 
T«phy» — ^to  the  splendid  work  on  the  Tem- 
ple of  Victory  Apleros  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  which  lie  published  in  conjunction 
with  the  archileciK  Hansen  and  Schaubcrt, 
— CO  the  learned  travels  of  Professor  Ul- 
rtchft,  in  Baotia  and  Phocis, — to  the  disser- 
tation  of  the  late  General  Gordon  on  tlie 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  with  his  map, — ^to  the 
krge  Greek  map  o(  the  Hellenic  kingdom, 
by  the  engineer  Aldenhovcn,  and  to  the  ex- 
tensive colleclion  of  niiedited  inscriptions, 
Rangavc  nnd  Piitakis,  published 
V,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Ar- 
eV  1 1  Journal,'— to  these  works  I  re- 

fer  [s  of  the  services  which  the  in- 

h^tatita  u(  modern  Athens  have  already 
f«ii(fered  to  the  cause  of  ancient  art  and 
literBlurc.** 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  reiMipitulate 
the  rtirto us  attempts  made  nt  dilTerent  limes 
U»  excite  the  attention  of  King  Otho's  gov- 
emmetil  tu  the  importance  of  forming  a  so* 
tiely  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  regular 
iystem  of  excavation.  The  first  attempt 
was  miide  by  four  strangers  residing  at 
Atbeos,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
•00  of  0  monarch  so  devoted  to  the  culti- 
fation  of  nncient  art  as  King  Louis  of  Ba- 
fifta  V  -d  sovereign  of  Greece.  The 

bMUtiM  i^ic  monument  of  Lysicrates, 


•  I  nav  ffi»niinn  m*  »  proof  of  my  own  nnxiety  to 
tU  ttlp  /  Yuen  aad  better  scholars, 

SflHI|i  f  Attica,  and  im  R^^ay 

>«i>li,  on  tbe  U'(M)gr}ipb7 
ticy  hiivo  bffrn  ndopted 
\vn  tbnt  rhstrict  in  the 
iftw  lQ|itr^  >cli«r  Alias  of  Gteece 

•ailusA»luu 


vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes, 
was  chosen,  and  the  whole  of  this  interest- 
ing building  was  laid  open  to  public  view, 
its  basement  having  been  previously  con- 
cealed by  an  accumulation  of  earth  to  the 
depth  of  12  to  15  feet.  The  intention  of  llie 
excavators  was  to  inculcate,  by  a  practicnl 
illusiration,  the  necessity  of  an  excavation 
round  mos>t  of  the  ancient  buildincs,  in  or- 
der to  dispioy,  as  far  as  poii^siblet  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  original  sites.  This  exca- 
vation led  to  nothing  further  at  ihe  lime, 
as  the  excavators  were  not  allowed  to  ex- 
tend iheir  researches,  and  it  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  royal  government,  which 
has  permitted  the  little  square  formed 
round  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  to  be 
ruined,  and  almost  filled  with  rubbish,  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  is  maliciously  asserted, 
of  clearing  it  out  again,  and  making  such 
improvements  as  will  give  a  specious  claim 
to  say  the  excavation  is  a  government 
work. 

Some  time  after  this  first  attempt,  a  sec- 
ond w^ns  made^and  the  foundation  of  an 
Archaiological  Society  was  laid.  Most  of 
the  Greeks  of  wealth  at  Athens  subscribed, 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  consider- 
able excavation  in  the  Acropolis,  in  order 
to  greet  King  Otiio  on  his  first  arrival  at 
his  future  capital,  with  matter  to  excite  his 
enthusiasm*  As  Count  Armansperg,  Mr. 
Maurer,  and  General  Heideck,  the  members 
of  the  regency,  were  also  to  visit  Alliens 
for  the  tirst  time  in  his  Majesty's  company, 
it  was  expected  that  they  would  all  join  the 
Society  as  patrons  and  subscribers.  Very 
liberal  subscriptions  were  collected  among 
the  Greeks  and  Pliifhellenes;  Mr.  Gropius, 
the  patriarch  of  Attic  Archaiologisls,  was 
requested  to  select  the  ground  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  Mr.  Pitiakis,  the  present  con- 
servator of  antiquities  in  Greece,  undertook 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  workmen  in 
person*  The  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  most  encouraging,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  under  such  able  superintend- 
ence. Five  portions  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  were  discovered,  four  of  which 
are  in  an  exquisite  state  of  preservation  ; 
one  belongs  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods  at 
the  east  end,  and  the  others  to  the  festal 
procession  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple* 
Several  other  fragments  of  minor  interest 
were  also  found,  but  all  the  exertions  of 
ibis  Society  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  the  Regency, — indeed,  quite  the  con- 
trary ;  it  was  met  with  iUe  most  distinct 
declaration  that  all  furlhjpr  exertions  would 
be  dispensed  with.  I  had  exerted  myself  a 
good  deal  in  persuading  the  Greeks  ibit 
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their  new  rnlers  would  view  their  liberality 
as  a  proof  of  great  merit,  and  that  their  pa- 
triotic  conduct  would  be  highly  applauded, 
i  own  1  was  utterly  confounded,  when  1 
laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Maurer  and 
General  Heideck,  who  were  my  guests  on 
their  royal  visit  to  Athens.  I  had  made 
sure  of  their  support  at  least,  as  the  one  was 
an  accomplished  artist  and  the  other  a 
learned  scholar,  and  I  prepared  them  for 
the  sight  of  the  Acropolis  by  recounting 
the  formation  of  the  Society  and  its  achieve- 
ments ;  all  this  was  met  by  a  very  cool  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  their  Excellencies, 
that  the  Society  need  give  itself  no  further 
trouble,  nor  incur  any  additional  expense, 
as  the  royal  government  had  resolved  to 
take  the  antiquities  under  its  especial  care, 
and  would  appoint  its  own  agents  for  exca- 
vating. 

For  two  years  the  Bavarian  government 
did  not  appear  to  consider  that  the  antiqui- 
ties required  much  care.  Antiquaries  are, 
however,  a  persevering,  obstinate  race,  and 
the  regency  was  not  allowed  to  rest,  until 
at  length  Professor  Ross  was  charged  to 
make  excavations  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  in  order  to  continue  the  researches 
commenced  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gropius. 
The  results  of  these  excavations  were  also 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history 
of  ancient  art.  The  beautiful  temple  of 
Victory  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis, 
was  found  to  have  been  thrown  down  with- 
out its  materials  having  been  destroyed, 
and  almost  every  stone  of  the  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portion  of  the  frieze 
in  the  British  Musuem,  was  discovered. 
The  restoration  of  this  elegant  little  treas- 
ure of  Grecian  art  was  almost  completed 
when  Professor  Ross  was  removed  from  his 
office  of  conservator  of  antiquities,  and  Mr. 
Pittakis  appointed  in  his  place.  From  that 
day  to  this,  the  temple  remains  incomplete, 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  which,  in 
Greece,  invariably  induces  every  new  of- 
ficial to  adopt  a  totally  opposite  line  of 
conduct  from  that  pursued  by  his  predeces- 
6or.  One  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
was  an  exquisite  figure  of  a  winged  victory 
tying  on  her  sandal  to  fly  forth  in  attend- 
ance on  the  armies  of  the  republic,  which 
formed  the  last  in  a  series  of  winged  figures 
disposed  in  front  of  the  temple,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  balustrade.  Many  portions  of  the 
other  figures  have  likewise  been  found ;  but 
all  is  left  huddled  together  in  a  dusty  maga- 
xine,  or  exposed  carelessly  in  the  ruined 
temple. 

As  soon  as  the  Bavarian  Regency  awoke 
from  its  lethargy,  it  was seuedwith  a  fever 
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for  earth-scratching.  The  soil  of  almost 
every  ancient  site  was  rendered  in  turns, 
though  for  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the 
scene  of  a  little  digging.  But  as  the  object 
of  this  activity  was  only  to  supply  a  pre- 
text for  a  series  of  articles  in  the  German 
newspapers,  by  which  it  was  thought  glory 
and  popularity  would  be  goined  in  Europe, 
and  very  little  reference  was  made  to  the 
service  likely  to  accrue  to  art  or  literature, 
these  excavations  were  without  any  impor- 
tant results.  Some  ground  was,  however, 
turned  over  at  Olympia,  at  Tega,  at  Sparta, 
at  Megalopolis,  at  Tenea,  near  Corinth,  at 
Thera,  at  Anaphe,  and  at  Delos.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  wiser  to  have  pursued 
these  researches  on  a  more  regular  and  in- 
telligible system ;  but  they  deserve  praise, 
as  activity  is  always  preferable  to  idleness, 
if  the  cause  be  in  itself  a  good  one. 

In  1837  a  new  era  dawned  on  .Greece. 
Public  opinion  extended  its  influence  every- 
where, and  the  government  w*as  compelled 
to  abandon  all  the  outworks  of  ita  anti- 
hellenic  system,  in  order  to  defend  Bavari- 
anism  in  the  central  departments  of  public 
business.  An  Archaiological  Society  was 
then  formed  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  and 
it  exists  to  this  day,  though  its  funds  are 
not  very  large,  as  the  annual  subscription 
of  the  members  is  only  about  10s.  6c/.,  and 
from  the  Report  drawn  up  and  published  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  it  appears  that 
a  large  proportion  have  allowed  even  this 
small  subscription  to  fall  into  arrear  during 
the  last  two  years.  This  Society  has 
nevertheless  rendered  great  service  to  art 
and  literature,  and  its  affairs  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  most  popular  and  prudent 
manner.  One  general  meeting  has  been 
held  annually  in  the  Parthenon,  in  the  open 
air,  and  all  the  world  has  been  free  to  at- 
tend ;  ner  have  the  meetings  failed  to  attract 
some  of  the  fair  dames  from  distant  lands, 
who  have  chanced  to  visit  Athens  at  the 
time.  Indeed  it  must  be  owned,  that  such 
sights  can  never  fail  to  leave  agreeable 
reminiscences.  The  unrivalled  splendor  of 
the  setting  sun,  seen  from  the  Acropolis, 
has  excited  many  a  noble  verse  :  an  assem- 
bly of  Greeks  discussing  in  their  own  lan- 
guage the  afiuirs  of  their  ancestors — the 
venerable  president,  Mr.  Rizos,  eloquently 
expounding  the  new  light  thrown  on  some 
point  of  ancient  history,  in  which  he  shines 
far  more  than  in  penning  despatches  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs — all  this  makes 
a  stranger  proud  on  such  an  occasion  to  be 
a  member  of  this  Society,  or  even  to  hare 
attended  one  of  ita  meetings.  At  this  an- 
nual meetiog  a  committee  of  managemeBt 
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IS  clecletl,  the  report  of  the  prciceedings  of 
the  prevtaiis  year  is  read,  and  any  question 
concerning  tlic  adminiBlralion  and  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  deiermtned.  The  excava- 
tions already  made  have  been  very  saccess- 
fult  and  rcdct^t  great  credit  on  the  commit- 
tee of  mariageinent. 

The  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  has  been 
eletred,  and  all  the  ruins  nnd  rybbish  which 

leumbered   the  centre  of  the  propylietim 

kfe  been  removed.  All  the  modern  build- 
ings have  been  taken  down  which  bfocked 
op  the  northern  wing,  and  the  pinakotheke 
IS  now  completely  laid  open.      A  consider- 

' "  (  portion  of  the  cella  of  the  Erechtheium 

been  re-constructed,   by  replacing^  the 

^^Itocteot  blocks  which  had  fallen,  and  a  sixth 

earyAtide  has  been  found,  so  that   the  little 

portico  might  be  restored,  except  for  the 

one  io  the  British  Museum. 

Bol  the  most  important  labor  of  the  So- 
ciety is  the   clearing   the  basement  of  the    column  to  be  restored.     In  this  way  he  re- 
Parthenon,    and   the  restoration   of  ;hose  |  placed  one  of  ihe  drums  of  a  coliimrj  on  the 
pmrts  of  the  building  which  were  uninjured^ '  northern  side  of  the  temple,  where  it  still 
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several  of  the  large  marble  /lags  of  the 
pavement  hnve  likewise  been  replaced. 

These  excavations  hnve  not  been  made 
on  the  principle  adopted  by  Kienze^  the 
celebrated  Bavarian  architect,  who  vij^ited 
Greece  in  1834,  in  order  to  propose  a  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  ihc  Parthenon,  and 
choose  a  site  for  the  pnlace  of  King  Oilio. 
lie  seems  to  have  been  equally  nnforlunale 
in  his  opinions  on  both  subjects,  though 
his  harried  visit  may  afford  some  apology, 
if  his  orders  were  not  to  exceed  the  time 
he  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  this  work, 
published  after  his  return,*  lie  expresses 
some  alarm  lest  the  actual  palace  should 
be  flooded  by  the  llyssu;*,  nnd  with  regard 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  he 
considered  it  sufficient  to  take  any  drum 
of  any  column  at  hand,  the  diameter  of 
which  nearly  corresponded  with  the  spot 
t   was   to   occupy,  and    replace   it  on  the 


to  the  original  places.  The  northern  side 
bof  been  completely  cleared  from  the  earth 
and  rubbish  which  covered  the  fragments 
of  the  temple,  which  now  remain  exposed 
to  view  in  ruined  majesty.  A  wetl  preserv- 
ed metope,  three  more  pieces  of  the  frieze, 
ind  several  fragments  of  sculpture  from 
different  parts  of  the  temple  have  been 
(bund — amongst  the  rest  a  colossal  owl, 
ibotit  whose  position  the  Atheninn  anti- 
quaries have  expressed  a  multitude  of  opin- 
ions. The  old  mosque  in  the  centre  o(  the 
Parthenon  has  disappeared,  but  it  was  not 
rtmoved  until  the  fall  of  its  portico  warned 
the  conservator  of  anliquitits  to  remove  all 
llie  fmgtnents  of  sculpture  it  contained,  and 
dfiFtrov  it,  lest  it  »«;hould  destroy  something 
valomble,  by  the  fall  of  its  heavy  d«»me. 
Tke  centre  of  the  Parthenon  would  have 
ptestnted  n  very  meagre  appearance  after 
the  r<»moval  of  the  mosque,  and  even  the 
geoeral  appearance  of  the  Acropolis  would 
live  lost  something  of  its  picturesque 
l«itify,  had  nothing  been  done  to  enable 
the  ey«  to  connect  the  two  masses  of  build- 
ing which  formed  the  eastern  ajid  western 
ffpnta,  and  which  were  left  n  I  most  e  uirely 
•nconnected  by  the  explosion  of  ihe  Turk- 
ish powder  magazine^  during  the  Inst  siege 
ofAthenttby  the  Venetian  6.  Several  colitmns 
ia  thia  ioierval  have  been  almost  rot^iored 
ffom  tJic  fragments  found  merely  overturn- 
ad  by  th-e  exptusion  ;  'M  drums  of  columns 
On    V  them  side  have  been  replaced  in 

ill  rittl  positions,  iind  M  on  the  south 

iftdc.      Tiirt   of  the  wall  of  the  cellai  and 
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remains,  as  a  specimen  of  the  unsightly  fig- 
ure which  ifie  Parthenon  would  have  been 
rendered  had  his  plao  been  adopted.  I  can- 
not, myself,  understand  how  a  learned 
scholar  and  an  arch  tied  of  the  classic 
school,  like  Klenze,  could  have  entertained 
the  idea  of  defacing  n  work  of  the  purest 
architeclurnl  taste  in  this  manner.  It  is 
well  known  that  no  two  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  corresspond  exactly.  The  axis 
of  no  column  beinf;  exactly  through  ils  cen- 
tre, every  column  has  likewise  nn  inclina- 
tion towards  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
the  basement  on  which  they  stand,  and  the 
architrave  which  ihey  support  rises  in  the 
middle  of  the  side.  Since  titelime  of  Verres 
nolhiug  sti  unc!as>iical  lias  been  dnne  in  the 
way  of  restoration,  and  one  would  almost 
fancy  Mr,  Klenze  appreciated  so  little  the 
true  principles  of  Hellenic  art,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  surtii-ient  to  make  a  column  per- 
pendicular. Cicero  seems  to  have  held  that 
a  man  must  have  been  an  utter  barbnrinn 
who  could  so  nlterly  l.iil  ti)  admire  one  of 
the  oriost  dislinciive  hea'tlies  of  the  Gre- 
cian perist}  le^  and  we  subjoin  the  whole 
passage  as  possessing  especinl  interest,  for 
it  has  not  yet  been  sufBcienlly  attended  to 
in  illustrating  this  peculiarity  of  Doric  ar- 
chiteclurc.f 

*  Aphori«ti9ohe  Bpmerkungen, 

f  Vt*n\t  ip^e  in  ipitvm  CH«(ofis  ;  cnnslrlemi  tem- 
phun  :  vlilel  tiniUqit*.*  tecmni  |iiilclierrirnit  t>(qirt*i|. 
tiiin*  prtfsttMPn  rtiMtrii  iiovji  ntqiie  iniegrn  vt*r»at 
-•*%  qiitprit  ♦jiiifl  nji-n,  Oioit  ei  quideni  «?»  illi^rntu* 
hut.  qiios  HIP  Lijrnri  ilixf  nit  e^ste  rirrn  se  mitltoji. 
/'«  Verm  !  hir  qttnd  mottnrt  nihil  h*thf»,  nt$i  forU 
vU   ltd  ptrpi/tdicul4tm  catumnttM   tJfigert*       lloiuo 
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The  Society   adopted  a  very  difTerent 

Srinciple,  as  they  considered  the  plan  of 
Lr.  Kleiize  implied  a  re-making,  not  a  re- 
storation, of  the  Parthenon.  No  piece  of 
marble  has  been  replaced,  unless  in  the  po- 
sition it  occupied  before  the  explosion  re- 
moved it.  The  Athenian  antiquaries  con- 
sider that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss 
the  question,  how  far  restoration  ought  to 
be  carried,  when  all  the  fragments  in  the 
Acropolis  still  prostrate  have  been  reinstated 
in  their  original  positions. 

Numerous  interesting  discoveries  have 
likewise  been  made,  but  ihey  appertain  too 
exclusively  to  the  domain  of  the  antiquary 
and  topographer  to  be  interesting  to  gene- 
ral readers.  Part  of  a  sculptured  frieze  of 
black  Eleusinian  marble  belonging  to  the 
Erechtheium  was  found  near  that  building. 
An  excavation  behind  the  propylteum  has 
exposed  to  view  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a 
building  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the 
magnificent  gateway  to  the  Acropolis,  built 
by  Pericles.  Many  of  the  sites  of  temples 
and  monuments  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
have  been  ascertained,  and  the  inscription' 
on  the  Trojan  horE^e  has  been  found  on  a 
vase  in  the  position  he  mentions  that  he 
read  it.  Much,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
found,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  So- 
ciety to  clear  out  the  southern  side  of  the 
Parthenon,  as  they  have  done  the  northern. 
Only  about  half  of  the  metopes  of  this  side 
are  in  the  British  Muesum,  and  one  is  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  so  that  there 
seems  every  probability  that  many  may  be 
found  covered  with  the  rubbish,  which, 
from  the  lowness  of  the  level  of  the  soil  on 
this  side,  has  accumulated  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  on  the  north. 

In  the  town,  a  considerable  space  has 
been  cleared  out  round  the  tower  of  An- 
dronicus  Kyrrhestes,  or  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  In  com- 
mon conversation  it  is  now  called  the  Tem- 
ple of  Eolus,  and  forms  an  appropriate  ter- 
mination to  one  of  the  new  streets,  of  course 
Eolus  Street.  An  excavation  was  also  made 
by  the  Society  in  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
and  near  it  a  curious  statue  of  Silenun, 
with  a  young  Bacchus  sitting  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  holding  a  mask  in  his  hand,  was 
found. 

Asacontrast  to  the  labors  of  the  Society, 
I  shall  now  mention  a  proof  of  the  archai- 

omnium  imperitiia,  qusrit  quid  sit  nd  perpendicu- 
lum.  Dicunt  e\y/ere  nuUam  ene  cohnhnuni^  qua  ad 
ptrpimiieulum  e$»e  pouit.  Jam,  meliercule,  inquit, 
flic  agaraut :  coluninoe  ad  per|»endiculQin  exigantur. 
—Id  Verr.  1.  *De    Sards  Tectis  exigvmU/  pars 
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ological  zeal  and  judgment  of  the  central 
government.  For  some  years  no  one  was 
allowed  to  build,  nay,  the  houses  half  built, 
were  ordered  to  be  left  unfinished,  within 
a  certain  limit,  and  government  determined 
to  purchase  all  the  ground  for  excavation. 
Many  individuals  remained  ill-lodged,  with 
half-finished  houses,  and  paying  enormous 
rents  for  upwards  of  eighteen  months.  Sud- 
denly the  government  plans  were  changed, 
and  orders  were  given  to  build  a  large  bar- 
rack within  the  sncred  inclosure;  and  in  or- 
der to  remove  any  respect  to  Hellenic  rains, 
part  of  the  building  was  erected  on  one  of 
the  existing  walls  of  the  gymnasium  of  Ha- 
drian, near  the  old  Turkish  bazaar,  while 
the  rest  of  the  area  was  filled  up  with  a 
layer  of  rubbish  seven  feet  deep. 

The  services  which  the  Archaiological 
Society  of  Athens  has  rendered  to  Europe, 
may  be  appreciated  from  this  fact,  it  could 
not,  however,  have  accomplished  as  much 
as  it  has  already  executed,  had  it  not  re- 
ceived sefernl  donations  from  Western 
Europe;  and  its  labors  would  have  been 
interrupted  last  year  if  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  had  not  sent  a  donation 
of  300  drachmas.  A  request  was  lately 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Bracebridge,  who  has 
been  a  liberal  promoter  of  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation in  Greece,  to  attempt  the  formation 
of  a  society,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  Athenian  Archaiological  So- 
ciety in  London  ;  but  from  no  official  au- 
thority to  act  having  been  forwarded  by  the 
committee  of  management,  this  was  found 
to  be  difficult.  The  state  of  the  Athenian 
Society  was,  however,  communicated  to 
Colonel  Leake,  who,  with  his  usual  prompt- 
ness and  liberality  in  aiding  the  cause  of 
Greece,  immediately  sent  the  Society  a  sub- 
scription of  500  drachmas,  (JS18.)  As  it  is 
probable  that  many  admirers  of  ancient  Art 
may  be  inclined  to  support  this  useful  insti- 
tution, I  have  ventured  to  send  you  this  long 
statement  of  its  affisiirs  and  proceedings. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  arcbaiologU 
cal  commission,  charged  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Ephemeris  Arckftologikiy  in 
which  the  ancient  inscriptions  are  printed, 
is  not  a  part  of  this  Society.  It  consists  of 
persons  employed  by  government,  though 
several  members  of  the  commission  have 
been  elected  also  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  management  of  the  Society ,  from  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  qualification  for  the 
office  in  the  highest  degree.  All  members 
of  the  Archaiological  Society  are,  however, 
entitled  to  receive  the  journal  of  the  eonip 
mission  at  a  moderate  price. 

I  shall  now   recapitulate  the  most  re- 
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marknblc  distsoreries  which  have  been  made 
JD  the  Greek  provinces.  An  excavation 
marJe  by  ihc  l«fe  General  Gordon  ai  the 
Herttiim,  nesir  Argosi  nt  wliich  I  was  pre- 
sent, brought  to  light  two  interesting  frag- 
Rietits^ — A  poriioii  of  a  marble  peacock  and 
a  large  fragnieni  of  a  pra-fix  of  terra  coita, 
painted  afi»  a  peacock^s  tnil.  Severn!  trifles 
in  terra  cotia  and  bronzes  were  likewise 
found,  and  an  extended  excavation  at  this 
|»hiee  woufd  probably  yield  important  re- 
Jfeks.  At  Delphi  several  frngmenle  of  the 
fleat  temple,  which  it  was  suppused  had 
entirely  drsappeared^  were  accidentally  dis- 
coverrd ;  a  smalt  temple  was  also  fonnd, 
anil  the  late  Professor  Miller  made  an  ex* 
civaiion  into  the  ancient  treasury  under  the 
cella  of  the  great  temple, 

A  considerable  collection  of  ancient  sta- 
tues from  all  parts  of  Greece  has  been  as- 
lembled  jd  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  several 
of  ihem  belonging  ro  the  first  school  of  art, 
and  rendering  ibis  little  museum  of  great 
ittlercpl  to  antiquaries,  and  worthy  of  a  visit 
from  all  admirers  of  classic  sculpture. 

One  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in 
the  collection  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior  in 
1o«rrelicf,  rather  above  the  natt»ral  size,  and 
extCQied  with  n  degree  of  stiffness^  which 
iWwt  fnr  more  affinity  to  the  style  of  the 
Bgina  marbles  than  to  the  Attic  school  of 
niidiat.  Its  antiquity,  and  the  visible 
Iracea  of  the  painting  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  give  it  great  value.  This  curious 
piece  nf  5c«Tlpture  was  found  at  a  place 
cil  'a,  on  the  coas^t  of  Aiiica, 

tur  lies  south  of  Araphen^  (Kafi- 

tti>»  between  Hala?  and  Prasia?,  in  the  year 
An  ancient  demos  existed  in  this 
■nd  near  it  there  were  forty  or  fifty 
opened  tumuli,  which  had  excited  the  at- 
tention of  several  antiquaries.  It  is  said 
a  aociety  of  excavators  received  per- 
ion  10  open  these  tumuli,  but  I  liave 
Mirer  been  able  to  obtain  any  exact  infor- 
oiition  on  the  wibject,  though  I  have  ap- 
pliefi  directly  to  Mr*  Pittakis;  and  Profes- 
•er  Ross  was  also  as  unisuccestjful  as  I  was, 
Maeh  mystery  attended  the  wfiole  proceed- 
mff*,  for  the  Greek  g(jvernment  has  gene- 
rally been  extremely  averse  to  nil  private 
nearations,  and  General  Gordon  was  re- 
aacMed  to  discontinue  his  at  the  Hermum  ; 
[iOMO«e  that  many  of  tlje  vases  otfered  to 
tfivdiera  for  sale,  in  1839,  were  from  Ve- 
linldexa,  Mr.  Pittakis  has  published  no 
aecouot  of  these  excavations,  and  the  Ar- 
clmi<ibigtc:ii   '  took  no  notice  of  them, 

at  il  i«  dan  r  a  body  wishing  to  live 

ia  pc^'  '  attempt  penetrat- 

iof  wl  !  icry.     No  account 
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of  these  excavations  has  appeared  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Archaiological  Instinite  at 
Home  J  and  ilie  only  knowledge  the  world 
possesses  of  them,  is  the  singular  work  of 
Aristocles,  whieli  we  have  noticed;  this, 
however,  is  the  best  preserved  monument 
of  the  most  ancient  style  of  Greek  art  when 
it  began  to  rise  towards  perfection* 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  call  the  atten- 
tion oi  some  one  in  Enplami  to  iliis  subjec\ 
capable  of  rendermg  it  more  eilectual  ser- 
vice than  lies  in  my  power. 

Geohge  Finlav. 


Tn*  CeiSKSB  rooT-TORxrRE — Tlie  Tiioanfi  taken 
to  oflVct  tlir  «h<TJili«>ti  ofthn  women's  feet  tn  Chinn 
are  dt^cidtnlly  prejudirint  to  tim  heiilUi,  and  fre- 
tiiifiitty  uitf/ided  with  fiuul  consequences,  Tl»i» 
tiirt  vftts  nscrjininrd  h\'  h  rJttv(;r  vuung  nnval  sur- 
;i;^f>n  who  uas  ihr  sotnp  liiitf?  statioifed  at  Chussn 
It  hrippcneil  ihfit  during  an  e&eurston  into  tl]«f 
rountry,  h«  onr  duy  centered  ii  iious«  wb«re  bo 
found  A  I'bild  about  eight  ^cara  otd  very  iJI,  and 
piiffering  Mod<.'r  scverr  noetic  fever;  on  examina- 
tion, he  dra**ovcred  fhul  ht^r  ftet  uerc  iindcfgoing 
ihc  prnri'«s  ofdistorti^m  ;  tie  vvtt»  informed  that  shv 
had  briin  n  year  tmcler  tbi«  trcamrtnl.  Moved  by 
pity  i\tr  the  little  sutTerer,  he  proceeded  to  remove 
the  bindings,  nnd  fume nlod  tJte  foet,  which  were 
rovorcd  with  ulcers  and  tntlammalion.  The  change 
in  ttbnpc  htid  nirefldv  com  rue  need  hy  the  depre^^ion 
of  I  he  lociji.  The  cliild  wiig  much  relieved  by^  and 
evidently  grateful  for,  h'\»  ircatment.  On  taking 
his  leave,  he  warned  the  mother  that  ^he  would 
rcrtJiinlv  lose  her  child  if  the  bands  were  replaced  ; 
but  liis  remnntitraucc'iii  were  of  no  avail.  Wben- 
ever  be  returned  (and  tJiin  Jiappened  frequently), 
be  always  found  them  on  ugoin,  itie  woman  urging 
08  an  excuse  thul  her  daughter  had  better  die  than 
remain  unmarritid,  and  that  without  improved  feet 
fsnch  3  calamity  would  be  her  inevitable  lot.  A» 
might  bf»  e]tp«*ct«'d,  the  child  grew  worie  ond  worse- 
After  n  lorigiT  interval  thnn  ueual,  he  once  again, 
revisited  tlie  houses  but  found  it  unteniintedi  aud  a\ 
little  coffin  lyitjg  dI  the  door,  in  which  be  di^eover  \ 
ed  the  body  of  bis  poor  young  patient.^ — IxKk'm  J 
i  losing  Kvtnts  of  the  Campaign  lit  China.  /{Al|-^ 
will  fee)  the  monHtrouK  character  of  this  niadneistt  of 
the  Cbine^o  females ;  but  i»  the  waifit'conslriction 
of  our  own  any  hetlef  f  The  extravagance  ij*  not 
with  udf  pi'rbapii,  ko  very  great  in  degree,  but  it  ia 
equally  bud  in  kind,  und  ibcre  can  be  no  doubt  thnt 
it  also  causi'ft  coifiufi  to  be  luid  down  at  doora  for 
** young  patient!"/'  We  fenr  it  is  an  extravagance 
not  in^the  way  of  being  diaiinisbcd.  There  has 
been  inlroduced  *d*  lute  years  un  otroeioui  piece  of 
enginery  culled  lb*'  Frtnch  »ttitj^  for  CLiiiiDg  up  the 
franiei*  of  young  l.idit'H  in  an  urtificinl  tiad  unyield- 
ing sbnpef  in  which  they  iieli**ve  the  ideal  of  form 
to  bu  reiilixed.  Speein/oni*  of  it  maylw  tcun  glas** 
cased  in  windows  tn  Londoo,  and  il  has  Jjtso  travel- 
led into  thf  provinces.  It  le«vt*»  its  vi* « 
room  to  breathe,  and  entirely  take*  awu  t 

of  raising  their  arms  above  their  h«iads.     W  ii.«i  uiry 
might  deem  its  worst  peculiurity^  il'they  could  judge 
of  "it  at  hII«  it  mnket*  one  half  of  tbem  r*'M.>-i--f-..p|. 
dered,  and  ihu»  adds  a  real  dclbrmity  w  I 
creates  an   im.igi nary  elegance,     But  wi  i 

i^hort,  remembering  that  lliis  is  Mesubjiset  uu  u  ,  m  h 
It  is  of  ««  uit  to  fpeak,-^ChAm^$ri*g  Edinbutgh  J^u.. 
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DISCOVERIES  ON    THE  NORTH  COAST  OF 
AMERICA. 

Fom  the  Athcneum. 

Jfarradve  of  the  Discoveries  on  the  Jforth 
Coast  of  America  ;  effected  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Hudson^ s  Bay  Company  during  the 
Years  1836—39.  By  Thomas  Simpson, 
Esq.  Benllej'. 

This  modest,  unpretending  volume  con- 
tains the  lively  history  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  expeditions,  or  rather  series  of 
expeditions,  on  record  ; — remarkable,  as 
filling  up  and  giving  continuity  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  northern  circumpolar 
coasts  of  America,  tjirough  seventy-four 
degrees  of  longitude,  or,  following  the 
windings  of  the  shore,  above  2,000  miles, 
all  explored  by  British  enterprise  ;  remark- 
able as  an  example  of  bold  and  compre- 
hensive plans,  carried  into  execution  with 
a  rare  union  of  consummate  prudence  and 
indomitable  courage,  and  completely  suc- 
cessful, without  a  serious  accident  or  mis- 
hap, during  three  trying  campaigns.  With- 
out accident  or  mishap,  we  say  ;  but  alas ! 
in  the  train  of  so  signal  a  triumph  there 
followed  at  no  great  distance  a  sad  disas- 
ter, to  which  we  shall  return  in  the  sequel. 
Owing  to  the  untimely  fate  of  the  author 
of  this  narrative,  the  task  of  vindicating  his 
share  in  the  expedition  has  devolved  on 
his  brother,  who  says, — 

"  Although  Mr.  Simpson's  name  appears 
only  as  second  or  junior  officer  of  the  expedi- 
tion,— the  senior  being  Mr.  Peter  Warren  Deasc, 
an  old  and  experienced  ofiirer  of  the  Hudson's 
'Bay  Company,  who  co-operated  with  Sir  John 
Franklin  on  his  last  expedilion,— yet  a  glance 
at  the  narrative  in  the  following  pages  will  prove 
that  Mr.  Simpson  was  really  the  main  spring  ol 
the  expedition.  He  alone  weis  at  all  conversant 
Willi  science :  and  the  most  arduous  parts  of  the 
service  performed  by  the  expedition — the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey  between  Mackenzie  River 
and  Point  Barrow ;  the  exploration  of  the  coun- 
try between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Copper- 
mme  River — eesential  to  the  transport  across 
that  rugged  and  sterile  country  (well  called  the 
Barren  Grounds)  of  the  boats  and  provisions  of 
the  expedition ;  and  the  pedestrian  journey  along 
the  coast,  of  the  summer  of  1838.  which  opened 
the  prospect  of  a  clear  sea  to  the  eastward,  se- 
eoring  the  success  of  the  expedition  in  summer 
1839, — were  performed  by  him  alone." 

On  the  failure  of  Sir  G.  Back's  attempt 
to  reach  the  Polar  Sea  by  Wager  Inlet,  or 
Repulse  Bay,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
determined  to  lend  its  aid  in  completing 
the  geography  of  that  nearly  inaccessible 
region.  It  had  often  smiled  at  the  ezpedi- 
tMNi(i  fitted  out  by  Gorerament  for  Arctic 
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discovery  at  an  enormous  expense,  and 
composed  of  individuals  having  plenty  of 
zeal,  but  who,  possessing  very  little  expe« 
rience  of  the  polar  climate,  necessarily 
found  difficulty  and  danger  in  journeys  ' 
which,  to  the  practised  fur-trader,  would 
have  been  safe  and  easy.  In  July  1836, 
Messrs.  Deasc  and  Simpson  received  the 
commands  of  the  Company  to  conduct  an 
expedition  northwards  in  the  following 
year,  and,  in  the  first  place,  descending 
Mackenzie  River,  and  proceeding  west« 
wards  to  Return  Retf^  the  furthest  point 
reached  by  Sir  J.  Franklin  in  1826,  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  onwards  from  that  point  to 
Point  Barrow,  which  had  been  reached  by 
Mr.  Elson  in  Beechy's  voyage.  Returning 
from  this  western  exploration,  the  expedi* 
tion  was  to  winter  at  the  north-eastern  an- 
gle of  the  Great  Bear  Lake  ;  thence  to  de- 
scend, in  the  following  summer,  the  Cop* 
permine  River,  and  to  follow  the  coast 
eastwards,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  discovered  by  Back  in  1834. 
This  eastern  survey  eventually  proved  to 
be  the  work  of  two  summers. 

Mr.  Simpson  started  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion at  its  first  winter  quarters,  hear  Lake 
Athabasca,  from  the  Red  River  settlement, 
which  is  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  about  300  miles  W. 
N.  W.  from  the  remotest  borders  of  Cana- 
da, above  Lake  Superior.  This  colony  liea 
so  far  from  the  ordinary  track  of  tourists, 
and  is  in  itself  of  so  interesting  a  character, 
that  we  cannot  refuse  to  glean  from  our 
author's  pages  some  information  respect- 
ing it: 

"  Situated  under  the  50th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  97th  of  west  longitude,  at  an  elevation 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  leet  above  the  sea,  and 
stretching  for  upwards  of  filly  miles  along  the 
wooded  borders  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine 
rivers,  which  flow  tlirougb  a  level  country  of 
vast  extent,  it  possesses  a  salubrious  climate 
and  a  fertile  soil ;  but  summer  frosts,  generated 
by  undrained  marshes,  sometimes  blast  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  extremes  of 
abundance  and  want  are  experienced  by  an  im- 
provident people.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  liogS| 
and  poultry,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Sheep 
have  been  brought  by  the  Company,  at  great 
expense,  from  England  and  the  Un  ted  Ntates, 
and  are  reared  with  success.  W  heal,  barley, 
oatB,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  most  of  the  ordinary 
culinary  vegetables,  thrive  well  Pum|.kin8» 
melons,  and  cucumbers  come  to  maturity  m  the 
open  air  in  favorable  seasons.  Maize,  pease, 
and  beans,  have  not  been  extensively  cultivated ; 
hops  grow  luxuriantly ;  flax  and  hemp  are  poor 
and  stunted;  orchards  arc  as  yet  unknown. 
The  banks  of  the  rivera  are  cultivated  to  the 
width  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  All  tha 
back  level  country  remains  in  its  original  stale— 
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a  vnsl  nntaral  poslare,  covered  for  the  greater 
part  oftlic  vr  ir  uiih  caille^  tiod  ul^o  rurnishing 
tf '  I  sufficiency  oF  course  hay 

foi  ;  IT  herds  during  ific  winter. 

Tiie  icngUi  n(  tiiis  aevere  season  exreeris  five 
months,  Uie  rivers  usuitllv  treeziiii^'  in  IVovem- 
ber  and  opening  in  April,  wiien  ihere  is  a  fine 
iluf  gef*n  li*!licry  ;  but  Lake  Winipcg,  the  ir rand 
rcf  fpUicltr  of  the  river  vvatrrs^  does  not  Lrenk 
up  till  the  close  of  Mny.  The  most  runimon 
»rte  of  wood  are  oak,  clnij  poplar,  and  maple; 
pines  are  likewi^fe  tound  towards  Lake  VVinipeg. 
♦  *  !''•-  -nerality  of  the  acttlera  dwell  m  Iranio 
or  s  roofed  with  wooden  slabs,  bark,  or 

dii,,^,  ,  ,.  ai,  for  the  mo8t  part^  whitewashed  or 
puinied  externally.  Not  a  man,  however  mean 
©r  IJ'.c  T>nf  po?ses8€5  a  horee ;  and  they  vie  in 
ff  I  ,  harncFs^  saddtei?,  and  fine  clothes. 

A  ladance  of  Eng:ht«h  goods  ie  import- 

ed,  iioth  by  the  Company  and  by  rndivifhialSj  in 
ihc  Corn(»jifiy^e<  annual  tibips  to  York  Factory, 
and  difipoi^ctt  of  in  the  colony  at  moderate  prices. 
Labor  is  denr^  ami  praJnce  of  ull  kinds  eells  at 
«l^i^j<sr  rate  than  could  be  expected  in  such  a 
•ectuded  place/* 

The  land  at  the  Red  River  colony  ia,  in 

Seoernt^  given  prraluitansly  to  (he  Hudson's 
mf  Company's  retired  servants*  These 
tnrders,  scattered  over  the  country  in  iheir 
etrfy  years,  and  far  removed  from  civilized 
soefety,  usually  tnarry  Indian  women,  and 
eoniequently,  the  populahon  of  tlie  Red 
Rtrer  settlement,  which  now  amounts  to 
five  thousand  soub,  consists^  in  a  great 
degree,  of  ha  If- breeds.  The  restless,  tur- 
bateot  passions  of  this  race,  have  gradually 
driven  from  the  Red  River  the  original 
Seotch  settlers,  who  have,  for  the  most 
p&rt,  migrated  to  the  Uivilcd  States ;  and 
there  now  remain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Wifiipeg-,  less  perse verinsr  industry,  and 
more  w-ild  recklessness,  than  might  be  ex- 
peeled  in  a  British  colony  of  thirty  years 
vtanding.  At  the  same  time,  the  Red 
Biver  colonists  are  elevated  far  above  sav- 
age life,  and  as  the-  fur-traders  now  take 
tlieir  wives  from  that  &etilement,  rather 
than  from  the  hut  of  the  wild  Indian,  a 
ft«ady  improvement  in  the  character  of 
tb^  half-breed  population,  may  be  looked 
forward  to  as  n  certain  result. 

On  the  1st  of  December  our  author 
itaried  on  bis  journey  northward.  There 
wat  ool  yet  any  snow  on  the  ground.  The 
doga  were  allowed,  therefure,  to  draw 
eai^tf  iiledges,  white  the  travellers  amused 
iJiemsch'es  with  a  wolf-liunt,  a  favorite 
pattifne  in  the  plains  aruund  the  colony, 
where  the  hordes  are  trained  to  the  pur- 
fait  of  the  bu0alo  and  wolf,  and  to  stand 
ire  at  fQll  speed.  On  ibe  ice  of  the  Lake 
•r  Manitubah,  or  tbe  Evil  Spirit,  the  labor 
•if  ihe  doga  commenced.     A  little  further 


on  the  region  of  oak  terminated  ;  but  fine 
woods  of  elm  are  found  much  further 
northward,  when  these  in  turn  give  way  to 
pine,  poplar,  and  willow.  Much  of  the 
country  now  lytno'  desert  on  the  western 
side  of  tbe  Manitobah  and  Winipegoos 
lakes,  is  capable  of  producing  wheat  and 
other  grains.  The  cold  now  becanie  in- 
tense. On  the  ^3rd,  a  strong  westerly 
wind,  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  40^^  be- 
low zero,  seriously  threatened  the  safely 
of  the  party,  and  nolwithsianding  every 
precaution,  two  men  were  injured  by  the 
cold.  After  two  months'  toil,  our  author 
arrived  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  Lnke  Atha- 
basca, and  concludes  this  part  of  his  nar- 
rative with  the  following  observation  :  — 

*'Thus  happily  tcrmiuated  a  winter  journey 
of  1277  etatute  miles,  la  the  wilderness  tin»c 
and  space  seem  equally  a  blanks  and  for  the 
eame  renson — the  paucity  of  objects  to  mark  or 
diversify  their  paesJige  ;  but.  in  my  opiaion,  the 
real  secret  of  the  little  accouat  which  ia  raade 
of  distance  in  these  North  Amoncaii  wilds  i«t, 
that  there  U  nolhin^  to  junj^  EvL-ry  assistance 
IB  promptly  rendered  to  tho  traveller  without  fee 
or  reward,  wli'de  heaiih  and  high  spirits  smile 
at  the  flifigues  of  the  way." 

The  forts  or  trading  establishments  oi 
the  Company,  constitute  so  many  fixed 
points  of  Indian  resort.  The  Indian  finds 
iu  them  a  market  fur  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  a  refuge  in  case  of  war,  and  at  all 
tttnes  relief  and  instruclion,  it  requirea 
all  the  eloquence  and  personal  influence  of 
the  trader  to  periuade  the  Indian  to  spare 
the  young  of  the  beaver,  and  other  valua- 
ble fur  animals.  So  obstinate  are  ihe  red 
men  in  their  improvident  habits,  so  deeply 
seated  their  destructive  propensiiiei*,  that 
our  author  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
ihem  irrcclnimiible.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing curious  illusLrattnn  of  their  innate  love 
of  slaughtering  game: 

**  N»>ar  York  Fai»tory,  in  1S3 1,  this  pr«>pea3ity, 
contrary  to  all  the  rcmonstrancca  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Ihnt  plvct%  led  to  the  iadtscfiajjuate  dc- 
fitrurtion  of  a  countless  herd  of  reinJecr.  while 
crosisinsr  the  broad  stream  of  !Liye*s  River,  in 
the  licight  of  iiuminer*  The  nativcis  took  some 
of  the  meat  for  prt^senl  use,  but  thousands  of 
citrcasPB  were  abandoned  mthe  current,  and  in- 
fected the  river  banks,  or  floated  out  into  IJud- 
soa-g  Bay,  thrrc  to  feed  the  eea  fowl  and  the 
Polar  bcJir.  As  if  it  were  a  juds^mcnl  fur  th»B 
harharous  slaughter,  in  wlii<"h  wotueu  and  even 
children  participated,  tlie  deer  have  never  since 
visited  thai  part  of  Uie  country  in  similar  num- 
hers;* 

On  the  shore  of  Athabasca  lake,  were 
built  two  sea  boats,  each  tweniy-four  feet 
long,  so  much  alike,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  iht 
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travellers,  so  handsome,  as  to  obtain  the 
classical  appellations  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  the  boats  being  finish- 
ed, the  expedition  commenced  the  descent. 
We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  ice  still  lin- 
gering in  Great  Slave  Lake,  nor  of  the 
cheerful  verdant  scenery  of  Mackenzie 
River.  Barley  is  cultivated  at  Fort  Simp- 
son, in  latitude  62^  ;  and  even  at  Fort  Nor- 
man, 1200  miles  lower  down,  European  per- 
severance is  exhibited  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground  ;  ^*  At  this  northerly  spot,  in 
latitude  64-^  4?0',  a  small  quantity  of  green 
barley,  and  of  potatoes,  almost  as  big  as 
pigeons'  eggs,  is  now  annually  raised " 
The  wood  coal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie*, is,  for  several  miles,  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  and  these  natural  fires  appear  to 
have  extended  since  the  time  of  JDr.  Rich- 
ardson's visit.  They  locally  affect  the  cli- 
mate ;  a  richer  herbage  and  riper  berries 
being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fires. 
Near  Fort  Good  Hope,  in  latitude  66^  16^ 
our  author  writes — "  The  majestic  river, 
and  its  high  banks,  were  steeped  in  a  flood 
of  light,  and  except  the  diminutive  size  of 
the  wood,  there  was  nothing  in  the  land- 
scape to  suggest  the  thought  that  we  had 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  regions  of  the 
North." 

Lot  us  hasten  now  from  Mackenzie 
River,  to  the  unexplored  sea  shores  to- 
wards the  west.  With  great  exertions  the 
boats  were  forced  through  the  ice  about 
150  miles  beyond  the  Return  Reef  of  Sir 
J.  Franklin;  but  the  progress  being  so  slow, 
and  the  obstructions  so  formidable,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  prosecute  the  remain- 
der of  the  required  exploration  on  foot: 
with  this  view,  therefore,  Mr.  Simpson  set 
forth  with  dve  companions.  The  sequel  of 
his  story  shall  be  told,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  his  own  words: — 

"  After  travelling  about  ten  miles,  and  wadinu 
through  many  a  sj\!t  creek,  the  waters  of  which 
were  at  the  treezing  tempnrature,  the  land,  to 
our  dismay,  turned  off  to  the  eastward  of  sontli, 
and  a  boundless  inlet  lay  before  us.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant,  to  our  inexpresisihle  joy,  wo 
descried  four  Esquimaux  tents,  at  no  frreat  dis- 
tance, with  figures  rnniiinj  about.  We  imrue- 
di;itely  directed  our  stops  towards  them  ;  but,  on 
our  approach,  the  women  and  childrt-n  threw 
themselves  into  their  canorp,  an<l  pushed  oil" 
from  the  phore.  I  slioute*!  *  Kabloonan  teyma 
Inuect' meaning  *  We  are  white  men,  friendly 
tofthe  Esquimaux  ;'  upon  which  glad  news  the 
whole  party  hurried  ashore,  and  almost  over- 
powered us  with  can^sses.  The  men  were  Hb- 
sent,  hunting,  with  the  exception  of  one  infirm 
individual,  who,  sitting  under  a  reversed  canoe, 
was  tranquilly  engaged  in  weavins?  a  fine  whale- 
bone net     Being  unable  to  make  his  escape 
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with  the  rest,  he  was  in  an  ag^ny  of  fear;  and, 
when  ( first  went  up  to  him,  with  impotent  hand 
he  made  a  thrust  at  me  wi;b  his  long  knife.  He 
was,  however,  soon  convinced  of  our  good  in- 
tentions ;  and  his  first  request  was  for  tobacco, 
of  which  we  found  men,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren inordinately  fond.  *  ♦  Confidence  being 
now  fidly  established,  I  told  them  that  I  requir- 
ed one  of  their  oomiaks,  or  large  family  canoes, 
to  take  us  two  or  three  days'  journey— or  sleeps, 
as  they  term  it — to  the  westward ;  after  which 
we  should  return.  These  skin  boats  float  in 
half  a  foot  of  water.  No  ice  was  visible  from 
the  tents;  and,  fi-om  the  trending  of  the  coast, 
it  was  more  than  doubtful  that  our  journey  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  any  reasonable  time 
on  foot  They  acceded  to  my  demand,  without 
a  scruple.  We  selected  the  best  of  three  oomiaks; 
obtained  four  of  their  slender  oars,  which  they 
used  as  tent-poles,  besides  a  couple  of  paddles ; 
fitted  the  oars  with  lashings;  and  arranged  our 
strange  vessel  so  well  that  the  ladies  were  in 
raptures,  declaring  us  to  be  genuine  Esqui- 
maux, and  not  poor  white  men.  Whilst  niy 
companions  were  thus  employed,  I  procured, 
iVom  the  most  intelligent  of  the  women,  a 
sketch  of  the  inlet  before  us,  and  of  the  coast 
to  the  westward,  as  far  as  her  knowledge  ex- 
tended. She  represented  the  inlet  as  very 
deep ;  that  they  make  many  encampments  in 
travelling  round  it;  but  that  it  receives  no 
river.  She  also  drew  a  bay  of  some  size  to 
the  westward ;  and  the  old  man  added  a  long 
and  very  narrow  projection,  covered  with  tents^ 
which  1  could  not  doubt  to  mean  Point  Bar- 
row." 

The  wind  blew  violently  and  the  sea  ran 
high,  but  the  Esquimaux  boat  rode  gallant- 
ly over  the  waves.  At  night,  propped  on 
the  paddles,  it  formed  a  shelter  on  the 
shore,  which  is  here  formed  of  frozen  mud* 
A  fine  deep  river,  named  the  Bellevue,  was 
discovered  further  on,  and,  immediately  af- 
ter, our  author  descried,  with  unfeigned 
joy,  the  object  of  his  search.  He  thus  de« 
scribes  his  arrival  at  Point  Barrow : — 

"  We  had  now  only  to  pass  Elson  Bay,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  shallow.  It  was  covered 
with  a  tough  coat  of  young  ice.  through  which 
we  broke  a  passage ;  and  then  forced  our  wav 
amid  a  heavy  pack,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad, 
that  rested  upon  the  shore.  On  reaching  it,  and 
seeing  the  ocean  spreading  far  and  wide  to  the 
south-west,  we  iinlurled  our  flag,  and  with  ihrcc 
enthusiastic  cheers  took  possession  of  our  dis- 
coveries in  his  Majesty's  name.  Point  Barrow 
is  a  long  low  spit,  composed  of  gravel  and  coarse 
sand,  forced  up  by  the  pressun^  of  the  ice  into 
numerous  mounds,  that,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
might  be  mi>taken  for  ffit'antic  boulders.  At 
the  spot  where  we  landed  it  is  only  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  across,  but  is  considerably  wider  towards 
itrt  termination,  where  it  subsides  into  a  reef 
running  for  some  distance  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  parti  V  covered  by  the  sea.  One  of  the 
first  objects  that  presented  itself,  on  looking 
around,  was  an  immense  cemetery.    There  tha 
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:y   lay  on   the 
'H-n  vvliilc  alive. 
wtifii  euvered  wkU  ttu  ulJ  aleijgc  ar  som*' 
JRa  of  woo<l^hal  Tar  the  greater  number  were 
ffltfnslv  exposed  to  the  voracity  of  dogs  and  wild 

Amoni^  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
line  of  caasl  diseovered  by  the  expedition 
i%  the  Rtver  Col  vile,  apparently  of  great 
oiiiide,  for  the  sea  opposite  to  its  mouih 
quite  fresh  three  leagues  from  the 
shore.  This  river  is  sappoj^ed  by  our  au- 
thor la  flow  from  the  western  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  appears  that  our  fur 
tmders  an  the  western  side  of  those  mount- 
arns,  oat  far  from  the  Russian  lines,  have 
beard  of  a  great  river  a  little  farther  north, 
the  description  of  which  suits  well  with  the 
ColviJe.  With  a  gflad  heart,  and  during  a 
gleam  of  fair  weather,  our  author  saw  and 
retichet]  whatever  agreeable  scenery  these 
ile«9bte  shores  possess.  He  thus  paints 
ilie  view  from  a  hill  near  Demarcation 
Wit:— 

*l  ascended  the  nearest  hill,  six  or  seven 
distant,  whence  I  enjoyed  a  truly  sublime 
L  On  cither  hund  arose  tlie  British  and 
itand  mountains,  exhibiting  nn  infinite  di- 
,v  of  shade  and  form  ;  in  front  lay  the  blue 
ijlcs4  ocean  strongly  conirat-tej  vvish  its 
glittering  girdle  of  ice;  beneath  yawned 
lues  a  thouduiid  feet  in  depth,  through  which 
wled  and  sparkled  the  clear  alpine  streams » 
while  the  stin,  still  high  in  the  wost,  shed  hit 
(K))!  '  '  iias  through  a  rich  veil  of  saffron- 
col,  <  th;it  i»vor-canopied  the  gorgeous 

I  !s  of  reindeer,  browsing   on    the 
I  I  the  valleys  and  alani?  the  brooke=, 
.  „y^i,. .;  ...o  and  animation  to  ihe  picture     Re- 
liKtaaU^  I  returned  to  the  camp  at  sunset.*' 

TKc  moulU  of  the  Mackenzie  was  regain- 
ed without  accident,  and  the  wearied  crews 
at  Uofftb  enjoyed  repos^e.  '*  The  night  was 
serene,  itnd  not  a  sound  broke  upon  the 
«9leiii(i  stiMnefs,  save  the  occasional  notes 
«f  tWQits  and  geese  calling  to  ihcir  mates, 
tid  lll4i  early  crowinsf  of  the  willow  par- 
Iriditc,  a*  the  soft  twilight  melted  into  the 
Usib  of  ildwn/^ 

Prum  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  the 
j^keoxle,  to  its  arrival  in  winter  quarters 
~S~thf!  oorlh-eastern  angle  of  Great  Bear 
Ltif e«  a  mf»rnh  e'apsed  ;  and,  in  that  mnnth, 
ibt  g^io  icnity  of  autumn  had  given 

viy  to  I  I  nigable  severity  of  a  north* 

em  oriciter*  Various  accidents  had  pre- 
ftnted  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and 
ihie  aceumulalion  of  provisions,  and  if  tlie 
whole  party — men  and  leaders — liad  not 
been  #ip^rt  hunters  and  backwoodsmen,  it 
U  probable  that  the  expedition  would  have 
ripadeiited    the    extremitiet    of    famine 


The  intense  cold  was  of  unusual  duratioa« 
The  average  temperature  of  the  latter  half 
of  December  was -33 ^^,  that  of  all  Janu- 
ary -31) ^»  In  March  when  the  average  tem- 
perature was  -20^,  the  thermometer  on  one 
occasion  sank  so  low  as  -60^,  or  even  -66^ 
(66  degrees  below  zero!).  Our  author 
had  the  curiosity,  when  the  thermometer 
was  standing  at  -49^,  to  east  a  pistol-bullet 
of  quicksilver,  which  at  ten  paces  passed 
through  an  inch  plank,  but  flattened  and 
broke  against  the  wall  a  few  paces  beyond 
it.  This  chilling  temperature,  however, 
did  not  repress  the  gaiety  nor  subdue  the 
appetites  of  the  party,  as  will  be  cnanifest 
from  what  follows: — 

"  On  Christmas  and  New- Yearns  day  we  en 
tertained  our  assembled  people  with  a  dance, 
followed  by  a  supper,  consisting  of  the  best  fare 
we  could  command.  By  this  time  we  had, 
Through  our  indefatigable  exeriions,  accumulat- 
ed Iwu  or  three  weeks*  provisions  in  advance, 
and  no  aCFircity  was  experienced  during  the  re- 
mainder of  iho  season.  The  daily  ration  served 
out  to  ciich  innn,  wxs  increased  from  eight  to 
ten,  and  to  some  individuals  twelve  pounds  of 
venison  j  or,  when  «ht*y  could  be  got^  four  or 
five  whtte-fi,ch  weighing  from  fitleen  to  twenty 
pounds.  This  quantity  of  soiid  food,  immoderate 
Jis  it  may  appear,  does  not  exceed  the  average 
standajd  of  the  country  ;  and  ought  certainly  lo 
appease  even  the  inordinate  appetite  of  a  French 
Canadian." 

The  barren  grounds  or  country  immedi- 
ately to  the  east  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake 
have  been  explored  during  the  winter,  and, 
all  the  preparations  being  complete,  the  ex- 
pedition started  again  in  June,  183H,  as  soon 
as  ihe  ice  broke  up.  The  boats  ascended 
the  River  Dease  for  some  miles  ;  they  w^erc 
then  carried  over  a  short  portage  to  the 
Dismal  Lakes,  by  means  of  which,  and  the 
River  Kendall,  they  descended  into  the 
Coppermine  River.  This  communication 
between  the  Coppermine  River  and  Great 
Bear  Like  was  frequently  examined,  and 
fonr  times  crossed  by  the  expedition,  with 
all  their  luggage:  our  author  must,  there- 
fore, be  re^^arded  as  a  competent  authority, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  descent  is  eqiml 
ou  both  sides.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  Coppermine  River,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kendall  River  to  ihe  sea,  or  in  a  course 
of  seventy  miles,  has  as  trreat  a  full  as  the 
Great  Bear  Lake,  the  Great  Bear  Ri\er, 
Mad  the  Mackenzie  nllogether,  in  a  line  of 
700  miles.  The  dnngers  of  so  impetuous  a 
torrent  were  fully  experienced  by  our 
Fiuthor  and  his  companions;  iheir  boats, 
however,  were  forttmalely  steered  by  ex- 
pert Canadians  well  used  to  shoot  the 
rapids,  and  thus  they  reached  the  soa  in 
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safety.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  Copper- 
mine River  another  large  stream,  named 
after  Dr.  Richardson,  was  found  to  dis- 
charge its  waters  into  the  same  inlet. 

Thie  prosperity  of  this  campaign  may  he 
said  to  have  ended  here.  The  winter  had 
been  unusually  severe,  the  summer  late. 
The  sea  was  compact  ice  ;  thick  fogs  dark- 
ened the  heavens.  On  the  19th  of  August, 
the  boats  had  only  reached  within  a  league 
of  Franklin's  farthest  encampment  in  1821. 
The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  new  ice,  forbade  the  attempt  to  na- 
vigate any  further.  Mr.  Simpson,  there- 
fore, with  a  few  chosen  companions,  volun- 
teered to  explore  some  distance  on  foot,  so 
that  their  exertions  hitherto  might  not  be 
wholly  fruitless.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
beyond  Franklin's  limit,  when  he  descried, 
over  the  sea,  land  about  twenty-five  miles 
distant.  On  the  third  day,  an  appearance 
of  land  extending  round  the  horizon,  dis- 
heartened the  explorers:  but  here  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  our  author's  descrip- 
tion : — 

"  As  we  drew  near  in  the  evening  to  an  ele- 
vated cape,  land  appeared  all  around,  and  our 
worst  feurg  seemed  confirracd.  With  bitter  die- 
appointment  I  ascended  the  height,  from  whence 
n  vHBt  Hnd  splendid  prospect  burst  suddenly  upon 
nie.  The  sea,  as  if  transformed  by  enchantment, 
rolled  its  free  waves  at  my  feet,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  virion  to  the  eastward.  Inlands  of  vari- 
ous shape  and  size  overspread  its  surface ;  and 
the  northern  land  terminated  to  the  eye  in  a  bold 
and  lofty  oape,  bearing  east-north-east,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  distant,  while  the  continental  coast 
trended  away  south-east.  I  stood,  in  fact,  on  a 
remarkable  headland,  at  the  eastern  outlet  of  an 
ice-ohetructed  strait.  On  the  extensive  land  to 
tlic  nortliward  1  bestowed  the  name  of  our  most 
gracious  sovereign  Queen  Victoria.  ♦  ♦  Our 
present  discoveries  were  in  themselves  not  unim- 
portant ;  hut  their  value  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  disclosure  ol'an  open  sea  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  suggestion  of  a  new  route — along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Victoria  Land — by  which  that  open 
sea  might  be  attained,  while  the  shores  of  the 
continent  were  yet  environed  by  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice,  as  they  were  this  season.  Our 
portable  canoe,  which  we  had  not  had  occat<ion 
to  use,  was  buried  in  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  a 
huge  round  rock  on  the  beach,  and  with  lighter 
burdens  we  commenced  retracing  our  steps." 

In  returning  to  the  Coppermine  River 
much  hardship  was  endured,  and  the  ascent 
of  the  bold  rapids  of  that  river  with  a  fallen 
stream,  which  fortner  travellers  had  pro- 
nounced impracticable,  proved  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  our  author's  Canadian  follow- 
era.  The  boats  and  part  of  the  stores  were 
buried  in  a  convenient  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  the  party  returned  once 
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more  to  their  old  quarters  at  Fort  Confi- 
dence, on  the  Great  Bear  Lake. 

The  incidents  of  the  winter  of  1838-9 
exhibit  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the  back- 
woodsman's life.  There  was  much  feasting 
on  venison  and  mnch  fear  of  famine. 
Hordes  of  begging  Indians  poured  in,  and 
numerous  expert  hunters  brought  supplies 
of  meat  to  the  fort,  and  ate  more  than  thef 
brought.  Particulars  such  as  these,  how- 
ever, cannot  detain  us.  The  manners  of 
the  native  tribes  will  be  found  sharply 
sketched,  though  with  no  flattering  lines,  in 
our  author's  pages.  Yet  the  following  bold 
attempt  to  discriminate  the  native  races  of 
North  America,  may,  from  its  brevity,  be 
admitted  here : — 

"The  Esquimaux  inhabiting  all  the  Arctic 
shores  of  America,  have  doubtless  originally 
spread  from  Greenland,  which  was  peopled  from 
northern  Europe ;  but  their  neighbors,  the 
Loucheux  of  Mackenzie  River,  have  a  clear  tra- 
dition that  their  ancestors  migrated  from  the 
westward,  and  crossed  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The 
language  of  the  latter  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  other  known  tribes  who  possess  the 
vast  region  to  the  northward  of  a  line  arawn  from 
Churchill,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  New  Caledonia.  These,  compre- 
hending the  Chipewyans,  the  Copper  Indians, 
the  Beaver  Indians  of  Peace  River,  the  Dog- 
ribs  and  Hare  Indians  of  Mackenzie  River  and 
Great  Bear  Lake,  the  ThiBcanies,  Nahanies,  and 
Dahadinnehs  of  the  Mountains,  and  the  Carriers 
of  New  Caledonia,  all  speak  dialects  of  the  same 
original  tongue.  Next  to  them  succeed  the  Crees, 
speaking  another  distinct  language,  and  occupy- 
ing another  great  section  of  the  continent,  ex- 
tending from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  through  the 
woody  country  on  the  n^rth  side  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan River,  by  Lake  Winipeg  to  York  Fac- 
tory, and  from  thence  round  tfie  shores  of  Hud- 
son and  James  bays.  South^  of  the  filltieth 
parallel,  the  circles  ol'  affinity  contract,  but  are 
still  easily  traced.  The  Carriers  of  New  Cale- 
donia, like  the  people  of  Hindostan,  used,  till 
lately,  to  burn  their  dead ;  a  ceremony  in  which 
the  widow  of  the  deceased,  though  not  sacrificed 
as  in  the  latter  country,  was  compelled  to  con- 
tinue beating  with  her  hands  upon  the  breast  of 
the  corpse  while  it  slowly  connumed  on  the  fune- 
ral pile,  in  which  cruel  duty  she  was  ol\en  severe- 
ly scorched." 

The  Loucheux  differ,  it  appears,  from 
every  other  tribe  of  red  Indians,  by  their 
bold,  open,  and  perfectly  frank  demeanor. 
They  are  as  free  as  savages  can  be  from 
treacherous  cunning  and  dissimulation,  and 
have  never  yet  shed  the  blood  of  white  men. 
The  Esquimaux  seen  by  our  author  are  not 
the  stunted  race  hitherto  described.  Among 
those  met  with  on  the  Circumpolar  shores, 
there  were  many  robust  men,  six  feel  high. 
He  considers  the  Esquimaux  as  mueh  supe* 
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riof  lo  t^cTndinn  in  intelTjf^cnce,  provldeni 
habits,  and  mechanical  skilL     He  hod  tlie 

tood   fortune  to   procure,   this  winter,  an 
fiqutmaux  inlerpreier  from  the  mi^Bionary 
tettlement  of  Ungftva,  in  Labrador. 

Passing  over  the  reiterated  toils  of  de- 
scending to  the  coast,  it  will  be  stiflicient 
for  Qn  to  state,  that  in  July,  1839,  the  expe- 
dition found  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cnppernninc  River,  tolerably  free  from  ice. 
Tb«  voyage  eastward,  therefore,  was  sue- 
cc«sfol,  though  ii  furnished  no  incidents 
caHing  for  especial  notice,  A  river,  larger 
than  the  Coppermine,  and  named  the  Kllice, 
was  discovered  in  longitude  lOlr^  15'  wesL 
la  Ilia  Journal  of  the  15th  of  August,  our 
iu(H<ir  observes: 

**'  M\  die  ohjectfi  for  which  the  expedilion  Wi\B 
M  generously  inatituied  were  now  accomplished, 
biit  Mr.  DefLse  and  ntyHelf  were  not  quite  f^ati^- 
tedL  We  had  tletermincd  the  northern  hniita  of 
Atntriea  lo  the  wrjtt ward  oiihc  Great  P^lsh  Hiv- 
tr;  itfttitl  remained  a  question  whether  Boothia 
?kix  uii^hl  not  be  united  to  the  continent,  on 
the  otJier  «ide  of  the  estuary.  The  men,  who 
hiul  never  dreumed  of  going  any  further,  were 
there  tore  summoned,  and  the  importance  of  pro* 
seeding  eome  difFiance  to  the  eastward  explained 
to  them  ;  when,  to  tfjeir  honor,  all  assented  with- 
Mll  a  murmur.-^ 

After  an  interval  of  five  days,  the  narra- 
tiro  of  discovery  is  continued  in  these 
mofift  > — 

^  It  wae  now  quite  evident  to  ua,  even  in  our 
not t  Kinguine  mood,  that  ttie  lime  was  come  for 

eo'T "  'f  '  '^'"  '--I'lrn  to  the  distiiiu  Copper - 

Dii  iiy  further  foolhardy  per- 

gk ^        ...  -    . ,      .id  lo  the  loss  oi*  the  whole 

iy,  an^t  also  oi  itie  great  object  which  we  had 
|«u<'r«*»%«ru My  achieved.  The  men  were  there- 
t  to  constru(!t  another  mi>nunient  in 
iion  of  our  vihit;  while  Mr*  Deaae 
I  w«iUcd  lo  an  eminence  three  miles  oli",  to 
\  the  farther  trentling  of  the  coaf?!.  Our  view  ] 
?the  low  main-shoro  wae  hmiled  to  about  tive 
milfJtT  wbt?n  it  seeirjcd  lo  turn  olT  more  to  the 
right.  Far  without,  lay  several  lofty  islands; 
aud  in  tlie  niif  th-etis1,  more  distant  slilK  appeared 
to  ;  '  *  Mljc  hind:  this,  which  we  dci^ignated 
C  ift  Ross,  U  in  all  probiibitily  one  of 

r.-r..  ;  .Of, ontories  of  Booihia*    We 
doubt  beiii^  now  arrived 
!il".»rm!v  described  hy  the 
dand«i  and,  with 
I        itT  down   to   the 
iuu  .roaches  within  forty  mileg 

pi  '  r  bays.     The  exploration 

of  **  Strait  of  the  Fury  arid 

H  trity  den^aml    the    whole 

tir  ul  another  expedition,  having 

1^  ;rrat  much  nearer  to  the  scene 

©(  tlNin  Great  Bear  Lake  ;  and  we  felf 

m»  the  Honor.iblc  Company,  who  had 

lire^iiy  auue  »o  much  in  the  cniiac  ot  discover)', 
WAlid  oof  abandon  their  munificent  work  titl  the 


precise  limits  of  this  grcnt  continent  were  fully 
and  finally  established/^ 

• 

When  we  add  that  the  southern  shores 
of  the  great  island  named  Victoiia-land 
were  traced  through  an  extent  of  l.'>6  geo- 
gr  phical  miles,  we  shall  have  stated  all  the 
chief  results  of  the  expedition,  which*  if  we 
consider  that  it  comprises  the  navigation 
of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  beset  with  ice,  for 
a  distance  exceeding  1400  geographical,  or 
1600  statute  miles,  in  open  boots,  together 
with  all  the  fatigties  of  long  lend  journeys 
and  the  perils  of  the  climate,  was  certainly 
a  wonderful  achievement.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  state,  that  science  was  not  neglect- 
ed ;  good  astronomical  observations  were 
made,  and  a  list  of  the  plants  collected  by 
Mr.  Dease  is  appended  to  our  author's  vol- 
ume. Let  us  add,  too,  that  the  men  appear 
to  have  done  their  duty  well  and  cheerfully, 
which  reflects  as  much  credit  on  their  lead- 
ers as  on  themselves. 

The  merits  of  Mr,  Simpson  were  at  once 
recognized  by  his  employers  and  the 
Government.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
accepted  his  offer  to  conduct  another  expe- 
dition lo  the  Straits  of  the  Fury  and  llecla  ; 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  awarded 
him  its  rnedai ;  and  tlie  Government  inti- 
mated its  intention  of  bestowing  on  him  a 
pension  of  j£lOO  a-year.  Bui,  alas!  all  this 
cheering  news  arrived  too  late  to  satisfy 
and  calm  his  impatient  spirit.  The  letter 
of  the  Company  was  written  on  the  3fd  of 
June:  on  the  6th  of  tlint  month  Mr.  Simp- 
son left  the  Red  River  Colony  to  proceed 
by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  to  Europe.  He 
hurried  on  before  the  rest  of  bis  party,  with 
four  men.  Two  of  these  were  shot  by  him 
on  the  evening- of  the  13th  or  Hth  of  June; 
the  other  two  fled,  but  returned  with  their 
friends  on  the  following  mornings  when  our 
author's  death  took  place*  All  the  cire um- 
sLances  of  this  painful  tragedy  are  involved 
in  deep  mystery  ;  and  we  (eel  no  deirire  to 
hazard  conjectures  on  such  a  matter.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  and  will  be  arknow- 
ledged  by  all  attentive  readers  of  this  vol- 
ume, that  in  Thomas  Simpson  the  world 
lost  no  common  man. 


J 


MjiatioaouGH  P4rf  it<- — It  i#  itated  thnt  eigh- 
teen bojies  fall  of  tliw  t!<»rri'Sptmdcnrc  of  ibe  fiifiiran 
Duki?  of  iVItirlburoygli  iiurir*K  ihn  waroflliu  mirrv*- 
Kiun  with  I'^riiM'tj  Eu^oik*  imtl  utl  thufofC'i^?!  priucog, 
sUk'stijtsn,  urid  goiiffJiU,  i?oi»:«r(Mrd  in  that  gfcftl 
Ktruggin,  huviT  bo*"f»  t<jiind  in  n  ItntJiteiii  Wuod»lt>ck. 
The«u  %isry  ifripcirtiint  cjneiiiij<^nl«i  h»v<!  bttvit  iciri- 
fidt^d  tu  Sir  Geurgi*  Murray  ]  mid  nrc  ftuid  to  furiii  m 
col  I  out  ion  11  u  I  diNHiindiir  %o  iho  publicatiua  u|'  Co- 
lonel Uurwoud- — LtL  U«i. 
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HUMA4)ITY     OF     THE     PEOPLE     OF    VlEMNA. — Mr. 

Kohl,  in  his  ^  Hundred  DayB  in  Austria,"  relates 
that  he  witnessed  a  scene  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
Vienna  which  was  alike  honorable  for  the  human 
and  the  feathered  animals  who  figured  in  it.  A 
couple  of  young  sparrows,  making  their  first  essay 
in  fiying  with  their  parents  over  the  roofs  of  the 
capital,  had  fallen  exhausted  into  the  street,  where 
they  were  picked  up  and  carried  off  by  a  boy,  in 
whose  hand  they  fluttered  and  chirped  most  piti- 
flilly.  The  parent  birds  followed,  uttering  most 
sorrowful  cries,  fluttering  against  the  walls,  perch- 
ing on  signs  of  the  shops,  and  venturing  oven  into 
the  turmoil  of  the  street.  I  begged  the  lad  to  let 
the  young  ones  go,  and  as  the  cries  of  the  old  birds 
had  already  excited  his  compassion,  he  did  so ;  but 
the  creatures  flying  awkwardly  against  the  walls, 
fell  a  second  time  into  the  street,  and  were  again 
picked  up.  "  Give  them  to  me  for  my  children  ', 
give  them  to  me,*'  cried  some  women  ;  but  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  feathered  parents  were  so  pitifbl, 
that  in  the  end  the  whole  assembled  crowd  (all  of 
the  lowest  class)  raised  a  general  shout  of  *'  No, 
no ;  let  them  go ;  give  them  their  liberty."  There 
were  some  Jews  among  the  populace,  who  cried 
out  louder  than  any.  Several  times  the  birds  were 
flung  up  into  the  air,  and  as  often  fell  down  again, 
amid  the  general  lamentation  of  all  present.  At 
last  a  ladder  was  procured,  all  lent  a  hand  to  raise 
it  against  a  small  house,  and  hold  it  fast  while  some 
one  mounted  it  and  placed  the  little  animals  in 
safety  on  the  roof  The  parents  flew  to  them  im- 
mediately, and  the  whole  family  took  wing,  amid 
the  general  acclamations  of  the  multitude ;  even  a 
couple  of '^glac^franzor*  (petUg  mattres)  stood  still 
at  a  little  distance  and  eyed  the  scone  smilingly 
through  their  glasses.— CAamAer*'*  Edinburgh  Jour. 

The  fete  of  Namterre. — An  interesting  cere- 
mony takes  place  annually  in  some  of  the  French 
towns  and  villages.  Every  year  a  young  woman, 
who  has  rendered  herself  remarkable  fur  general 
good  conduct,  is  selected  to  be  crowned  with  white 
roses,  and  to  receive  certain  other  rewards  at  the 
hands  of  the  civic  functionaries.  The  following 
account  of  such  a  ceremony  is  abridged  from  a 
French  illustrated  newspaper,  called  "  L' Illustra- 
tion, Journal  Universal.  The  scene  is  Nantcrrc, 
which  lies  between  Paris  and  St.  Germain  : — 

"Nantcrrc,"  commences  the  sprightly  French 
reporter,  "  honors  virtue — Nantcrrc  crowns  the  for- 
tunate candidate  (called  the  Rosilre)  for  the  voar 
of  little  grace  and  many  sins,  1843.  Till  now',  we 
believed  that  Rosi^res  only  existed  in  comic  operas 
and  in  Monsieur  Bouilly'g  tales ;  but  Nunterro  has 
had  the  honor  of  undeceiving  us. 

"  The  Rosi^re  of  this  year  is  a  young  woman 
who  appears  to  be  a  model  of  every  virtue — Made- 
moiselle Giraud.  She  is  only  twenty-six,  and  sup- 
ports, by  her  own  labor,  part  of  her  family.  Her 
conduct  up  to  this  duy  has  been  exempt  from  re- 
proach ;  never  was  there  brought  against  her  the 
smallest  tittle  of  slander.  But,  would  you  believe 
it  ?  a  formidable  opposition  was  raised  against  the 
coronation  of  Mademoiselle  Giraud.  Monsieur, 
the  curate  of  Nanterre,  demanded  the  honors  of  the 
roseate  crown  for  another  candidate,  whose  great 
merit  consisted,  in  his  eyes,  of  having  assiduously 
frequented  the  church  and  the  confessional.  The 
mayor  and  the  municipal  couneil  stated,  however, 
that,  though  they  admired  the  pietv  of  the  priest's 
eaodidate,  ihej  thoucht  that  the  who  labored  hard, 
like  Mademoiselle  Giraud,  to  support  her  infirm 
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parents,  was  best  deserving  of  the  reward.  There 
unhappily  followed  a  schism  between  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers  of  Nanterre.  and  the  priest  re- 
flised  to  favor  the  ceremony  with  his  presence. 
Leaving  him,  therefore,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  tri- 
umphal procession,  which  conducted  Mademoiselle 
Giraud,  the  fortunate  Rosi^re,  to  the  Town  Hall. 
The  drums  of  the  national  guard  struck  up  when  it 
began  to  move,  and  the  church  bells  y)ould  have 
rung  merrily  out,  only  the  disaflTection  of  the  curate 
condemned  them  to  silence.  A  double  line  of  na- 
tional guards  occupied  the  space  between  Mademoi- 
selle Giraud 's  house  and  the  Town  Hall,  fVom  the 
windows  of  which  flags  were  suspended.  It  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  tending  to  incite  all  mankind 
to  virtue — had  all  mankind  been  able  to  witness  it. 
Indeed,  we  propose  that  a  congress  from  the  world 
in  general  should  meet  at  this  timo  of  year  in  the 
commune  of  Nanterre  for  that  purpose. 

The  march  was  commenced  by  the  garde  depart- 
mentale,  (police,)  followed  by  the  band  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  playing  pleasing  and  lively  airs.  Next 
appeared  the  Rosi^re,  between  the  mayor  and  his 
deputy.  Behind  walked  the  municipal  council, 
dressed  in  white,  with  their  most  showy  badges^ 
followed  by  a  guard  of  honor,  composed  of  Mts*  * 
sieurs,  marching  in  front,  and  armed  with  long 
pikes,  such  as  ornament  the  national  colors.  The 
Messieurs  are  the  principal  agriculturists  of  the 
commune,  who  form  a  defensive,  and  often  an  of- 
fensive bodv,  to  make  up  the  insufiicient  superin- 
tendence of  the  rural  police,  in  guarding  the  coun- 
try and  in  protecting  the  harvests  against  theft. 
Upon  the  steps  of  this  yeomanry  it  is  usual  for  the 
Rosi^re  of  the  preceding  year  to  follow,  wearing  on 
her  head  the  crown  which  will  soon  pass  from  her 
forehead  to  that  of  the  new  heroine.  But  this  time 
the  ex-Rosic>re  had  become  a  defaulter ;  since  her 
coronation,  she  exchanged  the  state  of  single  bless- 
edness for  the  troubles  of  matrimony.  The  office 
of  carrying  the  chaste  emblem,  therefore,  waa  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  village  maidens,  who  bore  it  on 
a  velvet  cushion  in  her  place.  Next  appeared  the 
members  of  several  religious  orders ;  amongst 
others  that  of  '  the  Virgin,'  distinguished  by  the 
scarf  of  blue  ribbon  worn  by  its  sisterhood .  Lastly, 
a  number  of  women,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
Rosi^re  in  their  holiday  dresses,  walking  in  two 
lines,  presently  in  four,  and  finally  pressing  for- 
ward m  a  compact  crowd  to  form  the  rear  of  the 
procession. 

Arrived  ot  the  town-house,  the  principal  actors 
in  the  ceremony  ranged  themselves  in  t  he  great 
hall,  where  marriascs  ordinarily  take  place.  The 
mayor  sat  between  his  colleagues  and  the  municipal 
councillors ;  the  Rosi^re  stood  in  front  of  him  ;  the 
Sisters  of  the  Virgin  were  placed  on  the  richt  and 
left ;  behind  were  the  friends,  relations,  oflicers  of 
the  national  guards,  and  other  great  people  of  the 
village.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  amid  a  tableau 
formed  of  tri-rolored  flags,  appeared  in  large  letters 
this  appropriate  inscription,  *  To  Virtue.'  After 
an  impressive  delay,  and  a  silence  which  may  al- 
most be  called  religious,  the  mayor  began  to  speak, 
and  pronounced  a  pathetic  discourse  on  the  advan- 
tages of  virtue ;  then,  by  way  of  peroration,  he 
placed  round  the  neck  of  the  Rosiere  a  collar  of 
gold  ;  handed  her  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  a  magnificent 
brooch,  divers  other  trinkets — the  forms  and  uses  of 
which  wo  have  forgotten — and  a  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred francs  (about  2l2)  :  finally,  he  removed  the 
crown  of  white  roaos  firom  the  cushion  on  which  it 
was  deposited,  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
damsel,  saying  (we  write  fh>m  stenographic  notes^) 
*  Mademoiiel&  Oirand,  receive,  at  the  reward  of 


vlrtu<«^  tlw<  civic  cfnwn  -whicll  yotrrfcJIow-ciiizens 
lisf  r  avir«rtled  you  !'  At  thosv  words  tliv  music — 
foiu'ontf'd  lu  a  vi»ti(ibule  of  ibt*  buihiing — struck  up 
B  fpiri red  melody;  tonr«  suffused  the  eyes  of  th« 
fprctulof^f  and  the  proeet^ion  rficommcDcod  its 
fiiftfrti  lit  lh»»  ftfim«  onlfr  as  it  arrived.  After  rlie 
ttOfiirre  htid  Ikmmi  c:onduc|i*d  back   to  hi?r  btum.-,  a 

Send  id  bar»f|Mel — in  which  aho  and  her  family  took 
't»4nd  which  the  nuthoritii.'8  of  the  Fitlagc  also 
i&fod  with  their  presftni^e — terminated  ihe  doings 
of  liio  Joy." — Chambers's  EdifJturgk  Journal. 

NKwsrArBR  t^TATisTica, — There  are  ^l  present 
i^  ni^wspupcrs  circulated  tn  London  j  the  yearly 
rirrutiition  uf  which  amounts  to  36,271^020  puperSf 
and  rhr  Advertisement  duty  lo4H,175^/  10.*.  There 
are  1214  Engliah  country  papcfB  in  circulation,  tho 
t«jlAl  yeurly  »iU«  of  which  amounbt  lo  16,?vj7/K)0 
•f  '     wing  that,  though  the   number  of  jfnuT' 

rsbly  exceedei  the  number  in   London, 
icuiution  does  not  amount  to  half  of 
thi  rin    in    the    metropolis.      The    yearlv 

mtt  ;>]venisemonl  duty  on   the  country  pa- 

mfi^  19  41),rik>/.  lix.  The  yearly  amount  of  circu- 
Utf<^n  i»i  S*nulnnd  is  1,478,W40,  and  the  advcrtiae- 
tn>  "  '  ':>5i   12*.     In  Wales  lliore  are  ten 

ji.i  "n,  the  highest  of  whieh  averages 

liifi  '  »>i:*k.     The  circulation  of  the  resti  is 

itn  motimes  rising  to   10,000  per  month, 

an  H.'ij   falling  to  J 00.     The  tt»t«l   yearly 

ciieuiation  ia  8^,000,  and  the  advertisement  duty  xs^ 
WSU.  I8f.  til/.  There  are  25  papera  circulated  in 
Hubtinf  tiie  ycairly  aale  of  which  amounts  to  3,36fs' 
406  papers,  and  tiie  advertiaement  duty  is  4,51)11/.  8#. 
Tkcr«  are  5H  Irish  country  papers,  the  yearly  circU' 
ittiofl  of  which  is  2,43r),06H,  und  l'i,lH>0  supph.^- 
OMnii.     The  advertisement  duty  omounta  to  3,(>b(j/. 

MrficAL  DtfnTio?!.— Yorkshire,  and  the  ndjoin- 
mg  I'uuntics  of  Lonca^ler  and  Derby^are  celebrated 
I  J^a  love  of  music  :  its  spirit  pervades  every  rank 
l^pl'i'  pnople  in  a  manner  unknown  and   unfcdt  in 
%<  ''    lir  ialand.     And  umongmt  ihoise  di«tri*^tft 

(bi  tiiaieal  taste  and  skill,  Halifax  i^tnuds 

jif  v    forward.      There,   aa   pcrhnps   no- 

^!  1  England,  may  be  found,  at  stated  ne- 

rj'>  [ice  of  the  peace  and   the  ortisao  aide 

l»r  ttiiiv3  ijj  the  archf-jf^tni,  practising  together  their 
4(«fn^  srt,  and  forgetting,  ftjr  a  time,  the   artiticini 
it-  'I  uw  in  the  world  of  men.     In  an  os- 

|3  '  A  Village  Oratorio,'*  by  George   Ho- 

\v,xn  been  done  to  the  musicians  of  this 
lire      "  Orthei>e  ajngers  and  players," 
living  of  chonstcra  and  jnitrumentnJ 
pT  few  are  prot'cAsiunul.     Mu.hI  uf 

I5i»  Hi><i  tradespeople,  cultiv:j ting  music 

t-'  tltc  art,  and  making  its  practice  their 

d'  ilion/'     Af*  an  instance  of  devotion  to 

r|j  '   ■      thut  the  Haliftix  OrcheylrAl 

5.  veen  thirty  and  Inrty  ineni' 

♦kill,,,  ,i,.-.   ..   .   ..        .    .  itie  tlve  or  six  milew  from  the 

loarn  ',  suid,  ^\^r  yrars  prist,  it  has  aeldom  bippened, 
evrii  Ml  fbr  lUrkest  and  wildest  night  of  winter, 
th  of  ii«  rustic  members  has  been  nbrtent 

fn  "n  the  nights  of  rehearanl,  which  takes 

|il  '         An  tdficer  of  the  society,  a  re- 

al- n  residing  in  that  town,  liad  (H-- 

e«.  ■    ?ijr'>,   ta  visit  a  brother  miisicinn 

ill  ,  .  ird'    -.iH  I.,  t ,, ,  who  fives  <iome  mile^ 

ttx  n       l(i^  r.fiiflition  is  humble,  being  ii 

b;  '  ,  hia  dwelling  ia  of  a  character 

ir  ronditton,  and  ia  situate  at  Cold- 

ted,  '-  T'  »ri  of  the   parish   of  HubfiLi, 

b"  I  ^»'ir  of  SftltonsirilL     To  find 


bia  biding  place  became  a  Inak  of  infinite  difHculty. 
However,  aOer  much  inquiry,  and  many  windinga 
through  n  devious  path,  which  Uy  over  fif>lds  and 
throtigh  tHrm-yards,  the  distant  sound  of  a  violon- 
cello fell  upon  the  car  of  our  wandering  musical 
votary,  making  bim  no  longer  doubtful  of  the 
**  whereabout"  of  the  ^*  famous  bass  player,*'  as 
some  of  the  hardy  mountiiineers  bid  demnrninated 
him,  on  inquiry  being  made  of  them  touching  hia 
dwelling-bonse.  Following  the  direclion  wbenoo 
the  pleasing  dound  issued,  he  was  led  to  a  mean- 
looking  hut.  He  etitered,  and  found  Ibc  object  of 
his  search  hiilf  dresised,  engaged  in  the  performaooo 
of  one  of  Lindley*8  concertos  :  the  room  contained 
two  pair  of  looms  ;  in  one  of  ibf^e  the  "guid-wite*' 
wa«  industriously  "  plying  (be  shuttle  ;"  and  on  the 
hearth  wa*  her  lord,  surrounded  by  two  or  three 
younkers,  deeply  engaged,  ad  we  have  tntiroated, 
in  u  domestic  concert  of  no  ordinary  or  common- 
place character,  for  hia  execution  of  a  difficult  and 
beautiful  composition  i*  described  a»  ad  rn  if  able  and 
worthy  of  nil  praise  "  Thus,  bt^nealh  tbi^  bumble 
roof  of  poverty,  and  far  from.thti  bqunt«  of  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement,  was  presented  a  picture  of  sim- 
ple anrl  virtuous  happine.^;)  rarely  lo  be  found  in 
England,  IIow  truly  might  it  be  said,  in  this  in- 
stance, that  miieic  bus  been  given  us  by  our  bounti- 
ful Creator  to  astiist  in  ttmoofbing  the  path  of  human 
life  l^Braiifa^rd  Ohsr.rrtr. 

Sjea  or  Aral.— Of  the  aca  of  Aral  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  any  particulars  from  a  people  so  barhii* 
rous  as  the  Kiizronk*?,  who  alone  are  fnmiliar  with 
it.  The  water  ra  too  salt  to  be  drunk  by  man  er 
hfiiuit,  excepting  at  the  mouths  of  the  riven  Ojtua 
nnd  Jaxartes.  The  water  i»  i^ballow,  but  navigable 
by  small  craft.  It«  north- western  shorea  are  aome- 
tirnes  bounded  by  cliH^  of  chnlk,  nnirle,  and  shell- 
limestone,  elevated  about  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Oxua  are  many 
islands^  and  near  the  centre  of  the  sea  ia  one  of  con* 
stderable  eitent.  ....  The  boats  ypon  the  sea  of 
AnO  are  merely  smatl  fi^bing-cmO,  belonging  lo 
the  Aral  Ooasbeg^  and  Kara  Kulpnukfi,  dwelling  on 
il»  coftsit :  they  are  few  in  number.  The  naiiif  of 
this  sea  is  Dungiz«i-Katmurism,or  the  Kt?a  of  Kaba- 
iirrsm.  The  name  Aral  is  never  apjiJied  to  it  by 
AitiaticE(,and  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  Oozbega  dwelling 
near  that  sea.— t'li/rt.  Abhoti's  Khh^^tie, 

IfTHMiTS  or  Panama. — ^In  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  a  short  lime  since,  M.  Guizot,  in  an* 
swer  to  some  observations  throwing  dnubta  npon 
the"  pract inability  of  the  proposed  works  for  piercing 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  read  the  following  letter 
trom  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  to  one  of  the  beadii  of 
the  parties  irilerested  in  the  proposed  operation  ; — 
*'^  1  learn,  with  regret,  that  you  are  not  further  ad* 
vanced  in  your  important  enterprise  than  you  were 
when  I  had  last  the  pbaisiure  of  s<^eiTig  you  in  Paris. 
For  the  last  twenty -five  years,  the  project  of  a  com- 
munication belwoin  the  two  seas,  either  by  lb« 
iNtbniui^  of  P:inama,  by  Lake  NicarnguA,  or  by  lb© 
btliiiUJB  id'  Capicn,  buv  been  proposed,  nml  topo- 
grupbically  debated  ;  and  yet  nn  bi«Kiniitngbn»i  been 
tiiade.  I  should  have  thought  that  thf>  Britiidi  Em* 
linssy  woutd  have  found  a  meauK  <  »- 

fidence  in  the  proposal  to  send  a  -  m 

eTijjincer)  for  the  purpose  of  einut. *., ...i  y 

which  separates  the  two  sea«,  tbroiigb  w  btcb  ibA 
canal  might  be  dug  to  the  weslern  •ide  of  ibn  Port 
of  Chagres.  Be  assured  that  those  persona  who  use 
the  authority  of  my  name  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  the  two  seas  hove  differenl  IcvciIm,  do  ao  only 
to  exciiae  iheniaelves  from  iiogaging  in  the  enter- 
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Srisc."    The  Minister  also  read  an  extract  from  a 
ocument  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
hj  M.  Warden,  a  distinguished  American  citizen, 
long  consul  for  that  country  in  Paris : — *^  The  cut- 
ting necessary  to  unite  the  two  seas,  by  means  of 
the  three  rivers,  Vino-Tinto,  Bernardino,  and  Far- " 
ren,  is  but  twelve  and  a  half  miles  in  length.     The  I 
fall  will  be  regulated  by  four  double  locks  of  45  ' 
mdtres  long.     The  canal  will  be  altogether  49  miles  | 
in  extent,  43  metres  50  centimetres  wide  at  the  | 
surface,  17  mdtres  50  centimetres  at  the  bottom, 
and  having  a  depth  of  6  metres  50  centimetres.     It 
will  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  1,000  to  1,400 
tons  burthen.     The  rivers,  in  those  portions  of  them 
where  they  have  from  2\  to  4|  metres  of  water,  will 
servo  for  the  canal,  by  deepening  to  6|  metres  ;  and 
the  water  will  be  maintained  at  that  height  by  two 
guard-locks.     All  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the   canal  are  found   on   the  soil 
which  it  has  to  traverse;  and  the  total  cost  has 
been  estimated  at  2,778,615  dollars,  including  the 
price  of  four  steam-boats,  and  two  iron  bridges,  46 
metres  long,  and  opening  for  the  passage  of  ships.'' 
— Atheiutum. 


[Oct. 

Schmoum,  or  Ammon  the  generator,  may  be  safely 
applied  to  the  other  high  mound,  now  called  Koum- 
el-Dikke.— Li/.  Oatette. 


AiviMAL  Skelitors. — It  is  suted  that,  during 
the  week,  several  enormous  skeletons  of  the  mas- 
tadon,  elephant,  ox,  elk,  hyena,  wolf,  etc.,  have 
been  dug  up,  about  eighteen  feet  from  the  surface, 
near  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  all  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.— li/.  Gaz. 


ToxB  OF  Alkxardcr. — A  communication  from 
Mr.  J.  L.  Stoddart,  now  at  Cairo,  relates  ^*  to  the 
probability  of  the  real  locality  of  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander within  the  walls  of  Alexandria  being  still 
preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  Mahometao  inhab- 
itants of  that  city.  *  Amidst  the  mounds  of  rub- 
bish,' says  the  writer,  *and  by  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  many  gardens  or  palm-groves,  which  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  space  within  the  Arab  wall, 
there  stands  an  insulated  bath  called  Ilammam  Ha- 
tieh.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  place.  Near 
to  it  is  a  small  square  building  of  unfasnioned  stone, 
very  rude,  very  humble.  Within  is  a  rustic  chapel. 
In  the  wall  facing  the  entrance  was  a  kiblah,  or 
long  niche,  which  marks  the  direction  of  Mekka. 
To  the  leA,  the  chapel  is  separated  by  a  coarcte 
wooden  ruil  from  a  hollow  of  nine  or  ten  rcot  square, 
and  five  feet  five  inches  below  the  rest  of  the  cham- 
ber and  level  of  the  soil.  Seven  steps  lead  to  the 
bottom,  whore  is  a  common  Arab  tomb  of  rough  ma- 
sonry. To  this  spot,  however  mean  and  humble  in 
its  present  state,  the  general  tradition  of  the  Arabs 
has  assigned  the  name  of  the  tomb  of  Alexander ; 
and  as  such  it  is  the  common  resort  of  the  resident 
Arabs,  who  pay  respect  to  him  as  a  great  sultan  and 
the  founder  of  their  city.'  Many  of  the  principal 
points  of  the  topography  of  Alexandria  are  already 
well  ascertained  ;  such  aH  the  ancient  port,  now 
called  the  *  New  Port :'  and  Cuiiontos,  now  the*  Old 
Fort ;'  and  the  Heptastadium.  The  Pharos  is  un- 
altered, and  Cape  Lochias  is  the  point  of  the  Pharil- 
Ion.  The  two  obelisks  near  the  old  port  belonged 
to  the  Sebastium  or  Ciesarium,  as  is  evident  from 
the  words  of  Pliny,  *  Duo  obelisci  sunt  Alexandris 
in  portu  ad  Csu'ris  teinplum,'  (1.  36,  c.  9.)  The 
temple  of  Serapis,  said  by  Strabo  to  be  in  Rhacotis, 
was  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  erected  by  the  French, 
and  named  CaflTarelli,  on  the  lofVy  mound  of  earth 
which  commands  Port  Eunoatot.  The  ipot  is  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  words  of  Rufinus  and  8o«omen ; 
«nd  the  Persian  or  Egyptian  t«mple  of  Mendes- 


CaptAir  Harris's  Abtssiriar  Em  basst. — Capt. 
W.  C.  Harris,  of  the  Engineers,  accompanied  by  the 
two  Abyssinian  ambassadors,  who  arrived  last  month 
in  the  Victoria,  left  Bombay  in  the  Sesostris  in 
charge  of  the  presents  sent  for  her  most  gracious 
majesty  the  Queen,  through  the  late  mission,  of 
which  ne  was  the  leader,  at  the  court  of  Slioa.  The 
various  articles  were  for  some  time  exposed  in  ths 
council-chamber,  and  from  their  novelty  and  savage 
singularity  attracted  great  admiration,  although  ob- 
viously the  work  of  a  people  low  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization. Although  nothing  of  a  political  nature 
can  transpire,  the  arrival  in  Bombay  of  the  two 
Abyssinians,the  first  of  their  nation  who  have  cross- 
ed the  ocean  boundary,  would  at  least  prove  that 
the  most  friendly  relations  have  been  established 
with  the  monarch  of  Shoa,who,  we  undemtand,  has 
been  induced  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
whereof  Captain  Harris  is  likewise  the  tiearcr  to 
England.  The  extent  of  the  zoological  and  botan* 
icalcollection,  the  myrrh,  the  cotton,  the  secds^and 
the  splendid  paintings  lately  exhibited,  with* the 
various  rude  manufactures  of  the  countries  visited, 
would  prove  that  the  enterprising  party  were  not 
idle ;  and  some  of  their  accessions  to  geography, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  print,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  very  important  results.  We  read 
with  feelings  of  admiration,  mingled  with  the  proud- 
est gratification,  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  Christian  slaves  were  liberated  from  gall- 
ing bondage  at  the  intercession  of  our  countrymen, 
and  are  now  blessing  the  name  of  the  white  man  ; 
that  hundreds  of  doomed  pagan  captives,  taken  in 
the  bloody  forays,  witnessed  by  the  British  embany, 
were  set  at  large;  and  that  the  members  of  the  roy- 
al  house  of  Shoa,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  whom  a 
barbarous  policy  has,  since  the  days  of  Solomon, 
doomed  to  chains  and  a  living  grave,  have  been 
liberated  through  the  same  influence — to  the  per- 
manent abolition,  we  trust,  of  a  system  so  revolting 
to  humanity. — Bombay  Times. 

Egtptiar  Expkditior. — Referring  to  the  inter- 
esting particulars  respecting  the  Lake  and  Labyrinth 
of  Maoris,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  spot  {Ut. 
Gaz.,  No.  1383,  pp.  480,  81,)  we  see  it  stated  far- 
ther, on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  that  "  there 
are  some  hundreds  of  chambers  standing,  with  Walls 
of  from  15  to  '20  feet  high  ;  and  the  name  of  Mocris 
hns  been  frequently  found  amongst  the  in8<*riptions. 
Dr.  Lepsius  says  that  the  supposition  of  Manetho, 
that  this  monarch  belonged  to  the  twelAh  dynastyj 
is  confirmed. — Ibid. 


Com  XT. — A  comet  has  been  visible,  we  learn  from 
Manilla  and  Singapore,  since  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  but  during  almost  all  which  time  the  weather 
here  has  been  so  unsettled,  and  the  sky  so  continu- 
ally ovorcast,thnt  it  was  first  beheld  hero  on  the  night 
of  the  28th.  The  comet  itself  is  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  its  tail  is  of  gieat  extent,  say  about 
forty  degrees,  and  quite  straight.  At  present  it  sets 
at  about  half-past  ten  in  the  south-wi>st,  and  when 
first  seen,   disappeared   soon  after  ni||htfall ;  it  is 

f probable,  therefore,  that  it  will  remain  visible  a 
ong  while.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  comet  hitherto 
unknown.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  Chinese  art 
in  great  consternation  about  it,  believing  that  it  foro* 
bodes  evil. — Cmntom  PruM^  Afril  1. 


^ 
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SCIE^XE  AND  ARTS. 


Nrw  Mr.KinuN  litiTHUMKirT  or  Scir-ptAt, — On 
1  rerctit  vwit  lo  Mr    **•  !»♦   r^f.r^kn.nM.t.  r  tniik<>r,  we 

i|>pjir«nlljf  Q  vtran  it  two  iuclua 

m  iJtsitK^tc-r,  initi«!tJclt«ii  ui  a  suJid  inetailic  iTdiiii-,  re< 
flt»rrtr»«  tli*^  i»ii7<ff*»  of  u  iigiil«>ii  |{i|Htr  rt'volviiig  oo 
th'  I'f  ihc  room.     Our  cuhufify  w«« 

,  and  we  inquired  tho  object  of 
i  iiiul  the  uses  ot  the  reftnctor.     Mr. 
'.{fly  |iJaired  us  in  a  parli(  utnrpositiorif 
;    IfJ   two  reflerlr-ri  imti^es  of  the  flamti 
ipprtfaf'hing  c.ich  otbor,  coinriding  and  ihen  reced- 
ifij^  und  flo  for  each  revolution  of  tfic  taper.    It  was 
«f  idirni  nt  oi»c«  that  here  wm  a  moat  eimpio  and 


ters^-Luini,  PinturicchiOf  Correggio^  Rii|)htie)  and 
hilt  school,  Giulio  Romano,  B.  Teruxzi,  S,  del  Pi- 
omho,  Prmidticcio  and  olherA.  Thiir  rtutober  ii 
forty-five;  and  Cfrtosa  near  Piivin,  the  Mou«st»'ry 
at  Muggicre,  the  Library  of  Siena »  tho  Catiii^ra  di 
St.  Psinlo  at  Parnm,  the  Vatirnn,  the  Villa  Madaina 
and  Villa  Lanie  and  Fnrnesina  Palat^e  at  Rome,  and 
two  palaces  at  Montova,  supply  th«)  fruitful,  the  in- 
e]ihaii»tiblf?  subjects.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  cou- 
vry  an  idea  ai  the  endle«i»  vsirirty,  ch^gtine*',  Lr;$u- 
ly,  and  invention  of  theso  df.'signs,  which  art)  «uffi- 
ciently  colored  by  hand  to  afford  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  originals.     The  harmony  of  these  colors  i«  ex- 

3uigite,  and  the   revelling  of  furiey  in  tho  form€  in- 
escribable.     It  appears  to  uti  that  suggestiouB  for 
hundreds  of  book^orrifime-ntfl,  and  patterns  for  that 


iti 
of 


b««(Jtifal  trxM^itorinl  or  mefidian  instrumeni.     But  I  P"rpofi«N  for   room-papering,  for  distetnper  cmbel- 


lit^hnienu,  and  for  many  arltrles  of  furniture,  Ruch  r« 
candelabra,  stands,  eliimney-picces,  carpetSf  cur* 
taina,  Jtc,  might  be  taken  from  these  plates  with 
admirable  effect,  and  contribute  to  the  wonderful 
improvement  of  our  most  refined  efforU  in  those 
lincsof  lapte  and  luxarioua  expenditure.  But  above 
all,  at  the  period  when  we  are  proposing  lo  adorn 
our  puhlic;  buildings  with  works  of  the  same  kind, 
the  aLComplishmcninf  this  rich  treasure  of  what  has 

been  done  by  the  greatest  genius  the  world  ever 

—to  the  former,  in  ivho^ae  name  I  he    witnessed,  is  rnt^at  apropos,  and  must  be  of  inestj- 
'  mable  value.     Wo  speak  of  it  in  term*  of  the  high 

est  panegyric  that  our  language  can  compass,  be- 
cause we  are  certain  that  its  examination  wiN  dis* 
appoint  no  lover  of  what  is  superb  and  charming  in 
art.  Kriglish  descriptions  are  to  accompany  the 
publication,  forwhirli  wc  rcrtoinly  look  wiibmuch 


iih  '        '         I  ^11  ?  mt'rely  such  an  arrange- 

thn  _'  ptuncs,  that  they  could  be 

■  '"  .1,.  une  double  reflector,  and  in 

t  an  otwerver  may  see  two  images 

,  when   that  object  is  nenr  to  an 

imngtojtry  pl^Mi*^  pa(»?iiTij;   through   the   instrnmrnt; 

coincidence  of  th*>se   imager,  the  ob- 

aow  whrn  the  distant  object  is  in  that 

ne.     The  honor  of  this  invention  is 

Mackenzie  Btoxham,  Esq.,  and  to  Mr 


•nd  Kv    th 

•ex 
in. 

al^ 

p>t  1 N   enrolled,  fijr  tho> original  suggestion 

oTth*  optical  arrHngfrnent — ^and  to  the  latter,  who 
lit  b«u:(im«  the  legal  patentee,  for  expcnmenling, 
earning  nut,  and  perfecfing  the  instrument  to  its 
^rev^^nt  simple  form,  about  one-fiflb  th^  size  of  the 
pnrfical  perfect  »un-dial.  Tho  opticfil  principles 
nvrolvcd  in  the  invention,  however,  nnd  its  eon- 
Urn.  ri..ti  III. 4  itM'Ji-  'tMtn^  can  unlv  he  understood 
Vj  I  lion,  wliicli,  together  with 

•  li^  I  ill-sijsed  ini*triiment,  through 

kindneav  of  Mr.  iicnt,  we  hop'"  to  be  enabled  to 
ID  oiir  next  nambet.— Literary  Oaztlte. 

l>ttirf.Rjior  1*5  Till  Teeth. — According  to  lh<^ 
ill!  •rv  of  M  Duvernoy,  tho  bulb,  orsoAcore,  is  the 
I  rn  J  ).  Hig  orgrin  of  eath  siniplr  tooth,  «t  kust  of  itii 
'•lii  j|i  il  dintiiry  substance,  or  ivur),  and  ijupresses 
ur:  1 1  tiM  form  ntid  diiriennions.  This  bulb  ii  com- 
pos*. .{  r.f  two  distinct  parts  :  the  one,  in  iiTiniedinte 
riJ«tion  with  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which 
pioiitlriita  it,  ia  a  gland,  the  coals  of  which  aecrete 
(md  turn  into  the  cavity  which  it  eontuins  the  »na- 
trrtaU  »)f  thn  tuhiilouM  suhslnnn^;  it  is  at  once  the 
ft  x'-m  and  the  reficrvoir  of  these  mnlerii- 

•1'  r  part  ot  the  bulb  envelops  the  flr^t, 

tn*J  .-  .-.  ^ruund-work  of  the  tuhiilouB  substance  of 
^km  lo«»th,  wliich  hsrdens,  so  ihat  the  capillnrv 
ld>i*«  of  whrch  it  is  compOftt^d  rrct^ive  and  iibitorb 
Ijhii  maleriali  prep«red  by  thefecrelory  organ  of  ihe 
Inlh  Th«"  n«»w  work  of  M.  Duvernoy  is  intend*'d 
t>«  M  trine,  anel  to  diunonslrate  it  by 

•f  md  lUiW   dL*signi«.     Tho   teeth  of 

•hr  1,-^^   boenuKf?  of  tht'  trani9p:irrncy 

•C  I     ry,  are  pproliarly  suitable  for 

fbr  ,^,  ...       rliWons, — Ibid. 

Fnr^raii.— At  II  lime    when  freBCo^pamling  is 

lA  '.a  grand  revolution  in  the  arts  ofEug- 

|»t  -  hf-cTT  TTnich  interested  and  delighted 

|r>  'T  of  plates  designed  for  the 

ifli  I  folio  work  about  to  be  pio- 

4t>  istiruuer.     They  consist  of  ffcs* 

t^  1  ilucLoiiN  of  churt  hisund  palaces 

tl"  I'    1  nunui  :li:tiif    r^-i>'u    itf  |k:at  lif  iiu/   in 

IL  '  t- 


im patience,  believing  that  nothing  could  be  belter 
piilenlated  to  inform  the  public  mind  upon  an  artso 
little  understood  by  those  who  have  not  travelled 
to  the  sites  of  lhe»e  matchless  decorations. — /Aid. 

Th%  N»t»oK  MoituMEiTT. — The  workmen  are 
Bgiiin  employed  a-top  of  this  column,  placing  there 
the  hroiize  leaves  and  v^dutes  of  the  capital,  cast 
(or  that  fiurpose  at  AVo4>lwich.  After  they  are  fixed 
thestntiie  will  be  rnised  :  it  is  ecaid  to  be  nearly  fin- 
iiihed,  and  lo  consist  of  two  great  blocks  of  stone, 
now  wrought  upon  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Baity, 

R,  A,^md. 

0Ani;ERREOTri*B. — MM.  Choiselal  and  Raiol 
think  that  in  photogniphy  the  art:eleraling  sub* 
iftances  only  uct  by  ^ei^ing  on  the  iodine  lelt  baro 
by  the  action  of  the  light,  and  tlie  transformation  of 
the  iodine  of  ailver  into  the  *ybiodine,  Thev  have 
found  by  experiment  ttiat  bodies  deprived  o|  iHensi- 
bility  in  ihcmitelves  greatly  exalt  the  sensible  layur, 
and  t^speeially  carbon.  Thus,  by  addin^^  to  bromine, 
employ  fid  as  an  accelerator,  essential  oils,  naphtha, 
iilrohol^  &c.,  they  hiive  succeeded  in  obtaining  pic- 
tures in  two  seconds.  Their  miithml  of  applying 
the  accelerating  vjipor  is  very  simple:  the)  mix 
bromine  nnd  alcolud,  for  instiuire,  »«  the  proportion 
of  5  lo  2;  they  drww  with  a  small  ghins  <»yrifigo 
nljtuit  a  derui-cenli}itre  of  thv  vapor  wlti«  h  e«c>ipefi 
from  the  mixture,  and  aijecl  it  into  the  box  with 
the  bromine  ,  the  phitc  expo*ied  to  this  vapor  is  cov- 
ered again  %viih  it  very  uniformly  and  with  gv^ft&t 
rapidity. — Ibid. 

Galilbo. — M.  Alberii  announces,  that  nmonf 
the  Ml*,  of  Galileo,  collected  for  the  edition  whiih 
is  being  printed  at  riorcncc,  have  been  ftujud  tlio»e 
relating  to  the  sutclliles  of  Jupiter,  and  which 
works  wf*re  ihoughl  In  have  been  Jcit  for  two  ciso- 
turiet, — ibid. 
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NoAU  Webster,  LL.  D.     May  S7. — In  New  Ha- 

▼en,  U.  S.,  aged  85,  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  author 
of  the  EnclisD  Dictionary. 

Dr.  Weoater  has  been  a  Jong  time  before  the  pub- 
lic aa  a  prominent  individual  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  society.  He  was  burn  in  West  Hartford, 
Oct.  16,  1758,  a  dosct^ndant  of  John  Webster,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Council  from  its  first  formation,  and 
subsequently  Governor  of  Connecticut.  Noah  Web- 
ster entered  Yale  College  in  1774.  In  his  junior 
years,  in  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  expedition  from 
Canada,  he  volunteered  his  services  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  father,  who  was  captain  in  tlie  Alarm 
List.  In  that  campaign,  all  the  males  of  the  fami- 
ly, four  in  number,  were  in  the  army  at  the  same 
time.  Notwithstanding  this  interruption  in  his  stu- 
dies, Webster  graduated  with  high  reputation  in 
1778.  Durins  the  summer  of  1779,  he  resided  in 
the  family  ot  Mr.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  Ells- 
worth, at  Hartford.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1761.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  and,  being  strongly  impressed  with  the 
defects  of  such  books  as  were  then  used  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  published  in  1783,  at  Hartford,  his 
*'  First  part  of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  Eng- 
lish Grammar."  The  great  success  of  this  work, 
and  of  others  of  the  same  class  prepared  by  him,  is 
well  known.  His  "  Sketches  or  American  Policy," 
published  in  1784,  his  writings  in  fuvor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  defence  of  Wash- 
ington's proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  of  the  trea- 
ty ncgociated  with  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Jay,  had 
great  inHuonce  on  public  opinion,  and  were  highly 
appreciated.  Various  other  topics  during  the  same 
eriod  were  publicly  discussed  by  him.  In  1793, 
le  commenced  a  daily  paper  in  New- York,  which 
is  now  called  the  Commercial  Advertiser  and  New- 
York  Spectator.  Mr.  Webster  removed  to  New 
Haven  in  171)8,  and  1807  entered  on  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  the  compiling  of  a  new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  This 
work  he  prosecuted  amidst  various  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  and  published  the  first  edition  of 
it  in  \S'!i6.  In  the  preparation  of  this  dictionary  he 
was  led  to  investigate  to  a  great  extent  the  subject 
of  etyiiiology,  and  the  relations  of  various  languages 
to  each  other.  This  dictionary  has  been  more  fa- 
vorably received,  than,  as  is  believed,  the  author 
ever  anticipated.  His  other  publications  are  nu- 
merous. 

Dr.  Webster  had  enjoyed  remarkably  vigorous 
health  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  His  dis- 
order soon  took  the  form  of  ^jleurisy,  and  he  gradu- 
ally sank  under  the  attack,  till,  in'tlie  full  posses- 
sion of  his  reason,  he  died  with  entire  composure 
and  resignation. — Gentleman  8  Magazine. 


Rev.  Samuel  Kidd,M.  A. — June  12.  At  Cam- 
den Town,  of  epilepsy,  aged  42,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kidd,  A.  31.,  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Chinese 
Literature  at  the  University  College,  London. 

The  suburbs  of  Hull  had  the  honor  of  giving 
birth  to  this  eminent  student,  who  at  an  early  age 
exhibited  extraordinary  powers  for  the  acquisition 
of  language,  and  a  not  less  tenacious  memory  for 
literature  in  general,  to  which  he  was  remarkably 
attached.  These  qualifications,  joined  to  an  ardent 
love  of  the  gospel,  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  important  post  of  Malacca,  where  the 
BociiDty  established  an  Anglo-Chinese  College,  to- 
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gether  with  a  printing  press,  which  have  been  ex- 
tensively useful  in  the  translation  and  circulation 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  other  Christian  publi- 
cations, amongst  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Kidd  became 
the  principal  of  the  college,  and  his  labors  must 
have  been  great ;  at  the  time  of  his  death  ho  was 
allowed  to  be  the  first  Chinese  scholar  in  this  coun- 
try, and  therefore  eminently  qualified  for  the  seat 
of  Professor  of  Chinese  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  London,  to  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed when  the  state  of  his  health  required  his  return 
to  this  country.  His  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  China  comprehended  a  very  wide  ranee  of 
reading,  and  his  position  in  University  College, 
which  possesses  a  most  valuable  library  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  celestial  empire,  appearecl  to  be  emi- 
nently calculated  for  usefulness,  now  that  our  con- 
nections with  the  country  are  assuming  a  closer 
character.  In  1841  he  published  a  learned  and  in- 
genious work,  entitled  *^  Illustrations  of  the  Sym- 
bols, dLc.,  of  China." 

He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  fomily. 

Dr.  Haiinemahn. — July  2 — At  Paris,  aged  88, 
Dr.  IIahnkma5R,  the  founder  of  Honia'opath^-. 

Dr.  Hahnemann,  was  born  in  1755,  at  Meissen, 
of  poor  parents,  and  owed  his  education  to  thearcat 
aptitude  for  learning  he  gave  evidence  of  at  the  Tittle 
school  where  he  was  first  placed.  He  was  received 
doctor  in  physic  at  Heidelberg  in  17dl,  and  dis- 
covered in  1700  the  new  svslcm  which  ho  al\er- 
wards  designated  homOL'opathy.  He  continued  un- 
til 1820  his  experiments  and  researches,  and  then 
published  the  results  of  his  labors,  under  the  titlo 
of  MatUre  MedUa  le  Pure.  In  182{)  ho  published  his 
Theory  of  Chronic  Diseases^  and  their  Ktmedits^  of 
which  he  gave  a  second  edition  in  1840.  To  those 
works  must  be  added  his  Organon  de  VArt  de  Gui- 
rir^  which  run  through  five  editions.  He  also  pub- 
lished nearly  200  dissertations  on  different  medical 
subjects;  and  he  did  all  this  whilst  occupied  with 
patients,  which  took  up  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a 
day.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  system, 
after  half  a  century's  existence,  spread  over  every 
part  of  the  globe  ;  and  just  before  his  death  he  learn- 
ed that  honia>opnthv  was  about  to  have  a  chair  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  and  hospitals  in  ull  the 
Austrian  States,  at  Berlin,  and  at  London. —  GcntU' 
man  8  Magazine. 

Mr.  Washingto.h  Allston. — At  Cambridge,  in 
America,  in  his  G4th  year,  Mr.  Washington  All- 
ston.  Associate  of  the  k.  A.,  the  most  imaginative 
painter  on  that  continent. 

Though  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Allston  quitted  England,  and  his  works  have 
since  but  seldom  appeared  in  our  exhibition  rooms, 
we  have  not  forgotten  some  which  reuiain  in  our 
prim^ipal  collections  :  the  Egremont,  Jacob's  Dream, 
and  Eiisha ;  Mr.  Labouchere's  Elijah  in  the  Des- 
ert :  and  the  Stafford  Uriel.  We  have  heard  those 
curious  in  pedigree  point  to  Mr.  Allston  as  the  first 
in  that  gorgeous  style  of  perspective  painting,  which 
Martin  and  Danhy  have  so  richly  adorned.  A  still 
elder  artist,  however,  might  be  named,  Paul  Brill. 
Mr.  Allston  occupied  himself  with  other  tfraceftil 
pursuits  besides  his  own  art.  A  volume  ot  poems 
was  published  during  his  residence  in  England, 
and  it  is  but  a  ^-ear  or  two  since  that  we  refmrted 
on  his  Monaldi,  an  Italian  romance  of  considerable 
power. 

He  married  a  sifter  of  Dr.  Chamiing,  whom  he 
survived  several  years. — Athautwm, 
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<!Stcat«J3^ftafn. 

1. — Claims  of  the  Christian  Aborigines  of  the  Turk- 
ish or  Osmanli  Empire.  By  W.  F.  Ainsvaorth^  F. 
G.  S.  4^.     Cunningham  &.  Mortimer. 

Thk  extent  of  the  information,  and  the  interest  of 
the  clainiH  advocated  in  those  pogos  are  singularly 
disproportioned  to  the  small  size  and  low  price  of 
the  work.  The  subject — the  claims  of  the  Cfhristian 
Aborigines  of  the  Turkish  empire  upon  civilized  na- 
tioaa-talls  properly  into  the  literary  care  of  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  in  charge  the 
late  expedition  to  the  Chaldean  Christians,  from  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.  His  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  interests,  both  spintual  and  temporal,  of  a 
pttMtrate  and  often  wronged  and  suffering  people  ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  purposes  to  devote  some 
monthW  effort,  in  a  separate  publication,  to  that 
philanthropic,  though  we  fear  not  readily  attainable 
purpose.  His  present  view  of  the  subject  includes 
three  divisions,  and  he  severally  treats  of  the  claims 
of  the  aborigines,  the  existing  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Osmanli  empire,  and  the  aspect  and 
position  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  Western 
Asia.  It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  as 
the  first  step  to  awaken  his  interest,  that  the  only 
right  possessed  by  the  Osmanli  Turks  to  the  rich 
snd  great  countries  (for  tiie  most  part.  Christian, 
formerly)  over  which  they  rule,  is  tnat  of  conquest. 
They  rose  to  power  within  the  country,  but  they 
are  not  the  aborigines  of  it.  Mr.  Ainsworth  shows, 
we  think,  by  bringing  extensive  reading  and  close 
argument  to  his  aid,  that  there  arc  many  consideru- 
tiuns  affecting  the  welfare  of  these  people  which 
deserve  to  be  entertained  ;  and  he  forcibly  advances 
the  suggestion  which  was  once  laid  betoTc  parlia- 
ment, of  the  necessity  of  giving  protection  to  our 
Protestant  brethren  in  the  East.  The  French  have 
loog  since  taken  under  their  protection  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Turkey.  But  of^ course  nothing  in  the 
way  of  permanent  security  and  advancement  could 
be  effected,  but  bv  all  sects  and  clnsses  of  Christians 
ia  the  East  makmg  common  cause,  and  exhibiting 
in  practice  the  brotherhood  which  eliould  be  the 
bond  of  their  faith.  Our  zealous  advocate  percviven 
in  the  establishineut  of  Protestant  sees  in  the  Med- 
iterranean and  at  Jerusalem,  u  circumstance  which 
tends  strongly  to  increase  coufidenrc  in  tlic  proxi- 
mate regeneration  of  the  Cast.  That  he  himself 
has  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  confidence,  is  seen  in  a 
passage  of  considerable  power,  wliicli  we  here  sub- 
join : — 

**  As  it  has  been  said  that  there  are  stars  so  dis- 
tant, though  their  light  has  been  travelling  towards 
us  ever  since  the  creation,  it  has  never  yet  reached 
us,  so  there  are  ineunings  in  Gud*8  dispensations,  a 
light  in  events  long  past,  which,  through  our  iniper- 
feclion  of  moral  virion,  or  the  thick  medium 
through  which  we  have  to  judge,  may  not  yet  have 
broken  upon  us,  and  may  not,  indeed,  till  liir  in  the 
bosom  of  eternity.  The  meaning  of  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderiieiot  wus  not  seen  till  the  Son 
of  man  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross;  the  purpose  of 
David's  education  as  a  shepherd  wns  not  read  till 
the  publication  of  the  liook  of  FsaliiiK.  There 
was  a  meaning  in  that  three  years'  drought  and 
famine  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  in  the  reign  of  Aliab, 
in  the  land  of  Judca,  not  known  even  to  thechiirch 
of  God  till  the  general  epistle  of  James,  aHer  the 
crucifixion  of  our  t^aviour.  An  event  like  that  of 
Buoyan  s  imprisonment  for  thirteen  years  had  a 
meaning  that  could  not  be  seen  by  that  gt^ieration, 
indeed  is  but  beginning  to  be  known  now,  af\erthc 


translation  of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  into  more 
than  twenty  languages.  An  event  in  a  still  greater 
cycle  of  dispensations,  like  the  banishment  of  the 
puritans  to  America,  had  a  meaning  which  we  are 
now  only  beginning  to  comprehend.  And  lastly, 
circumstances  like  those  which  threw  the  key  of 
the  Mediterranean  into  the  possession  of  a  Protest- 
ant power,  did  the  same  with  Malta— the  bridge  be- 
tween the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental  world — and, 
finally,  opened  one  of  the  antique  gates  of  Christen 
dom  to  the  same  nation,  can  only  be  understood 
when  those  future  events  have  begun  to  march  by 
in  succession,  for  which  those  previous  steps  of 
God's  providence  are  so  evidently  taken.** — Jiins- 
worth's  Magazine. 


2. — History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Uetheringtou.  Edinburgh  -. 
Johnstone. 

Though  Mr.  Hetherington'sis  an  extremely  one- 
sided account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable 
Assembly,  it  may  be  of  use  to  many  students  of 
English  Ecclesiastical  History  from  its  brevity.  Its 
errors  and  partialities  will  probably  be  pointed  out 
in  some  of  the  religious  periodicals  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  Independents  or  Congrega- 
tionalists; — and  this  is  required.  Instead,  there- 
ft)re,  of  meddling  with  the  controvermy  as  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  the  Asscniblv 
or  yet  with  the  Erastian  Controversy,  we  should, 
at  the  present  moment,  prefer  as  a  sample  of  the 
History,  the  disputes  concerning  priests*  vestments, 
and  those  other  frivolities  and  fopperies  which  have 
Lomo  into  vogue  of  late,  and  with  more  blame  and 
absurdity  that  in  past  times,  as  this  superstitious  non 
sense  is  revived  in  an  age  claiming  to  be  much  more 
enlightened  than  the  sixteenth  century.  From  re- 
cent appearances,  one  might  conclude  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  would  not  be  very  loth  to  sec 
the  whole  clergy  of  London  summoned,  as  of  old, 
to  Lambeth,  and  ctmipelled  to  assume  the  sacerdo- 
tal costume  prescribed  for  them,  or  forfeit  their  liv 
ings,  which  thirty-seven  out  of  a  hundred  ministers 
then  did.  This  arbitrary  order,  however,  was  al 
leged  to  be  issued  to  enforce  the  great  duty  of  con- 
formity, and  not  from  any  intrinsic  iniportimee  con- 
nected' with  the  mere  vestments  and  frivolous  rites. 
Botli  obiei'lrt  may  now  be  contemplated  by  the  Pu- 
seyite  clergy. — Tait*8  Magazine. 

\\. —  Thr  VnircTsal  Khigdom:  a  Strwon  preached  at 
the  request  of  the  Protestant  Association  of  Ixfn- 
don,  May  4,  lt<4».  By  the  Rev.  G.  Croly,  LL. 
D.  Pp.  27.  Duncan  &,  Malcolm. 
We  seldom  venture  to  offer  opinions  upon  single 
sermons,  and  preached  for  pcHruliar  oecHsions ;  but 
the  eloquenee  of  this  discourse  pleads  for  an  exenip 
tioii  from  our  rule.  The  enthusiastic  view  wiiieli 
Dr.  Croly,  years  ago,  took  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies,  in  endeavoring  to  put  his  finger  upon 
their  development  to  the  present  <>poeh,  and  theiiee 
deducing  their  further  completion  at  <'al<>iiliited  pe- 
riods, prepared  him  for  not  only  uii  aiiiiuati  d  but  a 
profound  sermon  wIkmi  callid  on  to  |)rrft>rin  this 
dulv.  There  is  consequently  a  prrindeiir  and  foin- 
prelicnsiveness  in  his  ideas  which  lead  the  hearer 
and  the  readtir  along  with  lii.s  inipressivit  st\lr  ;  and 
were  we  to  put  all  question  of  n-ligitm  out  of  sight, 
we  wouM  advise  nn'n  of  eyi-ry  variely  of  failli  to 
peruse  this  sjdendid  upollieosis  (if  we  may  hay  so) 
of  the  e\peet(!d  universal  king<ioiii,  were  it  only  for 
the  sak«'  of  h^  beautii-s  as  a  eoniposilioii. —  LiUrary 
Gazette. 
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4. ^Sacred  Poems ^  from  Subjects  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  JouM  EoMUHD  Rkade,  Author  of 
"  Italy,"  &c. 

We  have  frequently  noticed  Mr.  Reade*BpoeticaI 
effort*  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  There  is 
not  one  of  our  living  writers  who  has  a  deeper  and 
more  abiding  sense  of  the  requirements  of  his  art, 
or  who  approaches  his  subjects  with  greater  sincer- 
ity and  earnestness  than  does  the  author  of  these 
Sucred  pieces.  He  is  not  of  the  number  who  ima- 
gine that  a  set  of  verses  strung  together  without 
foretliought  and  steady  purpose  can  be  fitting  either 
as  respects  the  purposes  of  Poetry,  or  his  own  char- 
acter. As  he  himself  observes,  the  great  ends  of 
Poetry  are  like  those  of  Truth,  *'  with  whom  she  is 
one,  the  sister  and  tiie  adorning  handmaid — to  hold 
up  the  evil  and  the  good  in  their  most  impressive 
colors."  Accordingly  he  never  thinks  of  applying 
his  art  as  a  mere  plaything,  but  makes  its  employ- 
ment a  matter  of  conscience.  Most  sedulously  has 
he  sought  to  improve  his  skill  by  study,  by  travel, 
and  by  careful  revision  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
when  ho  essayed  sacred  themes  he  did  not  rush  un- 
advisedly into  the  temple,  nor  read  his  texts  with 
an  undisciplined  imagination. 

These  Poems  have  for  their  subjects  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  and  characters  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  abounds  with 
passages  of  the  ver^  highest  capability  for  poetical 
treatment,  and  which  at  the  same  time  impose  the 
highest  responsibility  upon  him  who  approaches 
them  with  the  design  of  bringing  out  parts  of  the 
picture  more  fully  than  has  been  done  by  the  in- 
spired penman,  or  of  enlarging  a  sentiment  that  may 
be  but  incidentally  or  indirectly  suggested  by  the 
text.  An  example  from  the  collection  before  us 
may  he  given  to  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  convince  tlie  reader  of  the  beauties 
which  shine  in  these  poems.  The  lines  are  taken 
from  the  piece  called  *' Jephthah*s  Vow." 

The  shouts  of  victory  rose,  the  timbrels  sounded  : 
The  old  men  came  forth  with  their  laurels  green ; 

And  in  the  dance  glad  Israel's  maidens  bounded, 
Circling  their  mistress  with  triumphant  mien  : 

For  Jephthah's  honored  daughter  they   surround- 
ed,— 
Handmaids  of  beauty  waiting  round  their  queen. 

She  stood  among  them  yet  alone. 
Peerless  and  pure  as  is  the  moon 
Among  the  Irsser  planets  shown  : 
Her  hair,  unbraided  now,  was  strewn 
In  masses  o'er  her  shoulders  bright, 
Glistening  in  threads  of  amber  light ! 
But  where  they  parted  o'er  her  brow, 
And  lefl  her  temples  bare,  ye  traced 
The  violet  vein  that  stained  their  snow  ; 
And  where  those  tresses,  interlaced 
With  their  own  tangled  braids,  descended. 
Veiling  that  swan-like  neck  of^pride. 
And  with  her  heaving  bosom  blended. 
Shadowing  the  forms  they  could  not  hide. 
They  looked  as  they  had  stolen  the  rays 
Of  sunset  in  their  goldon  maze. 

All  this  is  fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  and  rertainl^  a  very  beautiful  enlarge- 
ment. We  think  that  it  would  be  idle  after  such  a 
ipccimen  to  offer  any  further  words  of  general 
recommendation. — Monthly  Review, 
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THE  ESCAPE  OF  FRANCESCO  DA  CARRARA,  SOVEREIGN  OF  PADUA. 
PAINTED  BY  CHARLES  LOCK  EASTLAKE,  R.  A.,  F.  R.  8. 

As  the  Pliite  in  this  No.  needs  no  ilhisiration,  and  many  persons  were  at  a  loise  for  the  incidentB 
illtielrnting  the  "Escape  of  Carrara'*  in  the  last,  we  subjoin  a  brief  notice. 

This  giibjcct,  from  the  History  of  tlie  Italian  States  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ia  full  of  deep  interest  j 
snd  tlie  jncture,  when  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1834,  excited  much  altentidi^  though 
L|he  partirular  etory  was  not,  perhaps,  generally  known;  the  observers  felt  eympathy  for  the  fugi- 
tives of  rankj  represented  in  difRculty  and  danger,  and  admiration  for  the  picture  of  a  work  of  art* 
The  tale  is  found  in  the  Hifitory  of  Padua  of  the  14th  century,  by  Galeazzo  and  Andrea  Gata- 
D,  the  htfitoriaoB  of  the  house  of  Carrara.  Their  manuscripts,  in  ilie  Esie  Library,  were  first 
rtnled  by  Muratori,  who  says,  in  a  preface,  that  of  all  the  histories  he  had  collected^  this  w^ould 
!  the  most  likely  to  reward  the  reader's  ailention;  and  Mr,  Percival,  in  hie  History  of  Italy, 
eaking  of  the  last  sovereign  of  Padua  (the  hero  of  the  present  suhjccl)  and  of  his  lady,  says, 
?Thc  story  of  their  sufierings  and  hatr-breadlh  cscopes,  by  Andrea  Gataro^  is  more  interesting 
ban  any  romance,  from  the  simple  air  of  truth  wliich  pervades  it"  An  abridgment  of  this 
onicle  was  published  by  David  Syme,  Eaq.,  m  Edinburgh,  1830. 

Francesco  Novella  da  Carrara,  when  heir  to  the  sovereignty  of  Padua,  was  detained  with  his 

'wifcToddca  d'Este,  and  a  few  followers,  at  Asti,  by  Galeustzo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,     The 

Goven^or  of  Asti  soon  informed  hia  noble  gueel  that  Visconti  had  given  secret  orders  for  his  aa- 

Hissination*    The  flight  of  the  prisonera  was  agreed  on  ;  but,  even  in  ordtr  lo  rench  Florence,  (to 

\  to  Padua  or  Ferrara  being  out  of  the  queBtjon>)  tliey  were  obliged  1o  penetrate  into  France, 

bd  then  get  to  Uie  coast.    The  emiFsaries  of  Visconti  were  everywhere  on   the  waieh  j  and  the 

ngers  tlie  little  party  encountered  before  they  reached  Florence,  Madonna  Taddea  being  then 

ncienie,  and  ill  too,  from  fatigue,  make  up  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  etory  of 

Gataro.    The  picture  represents  the  eseape  of  the  fugitivep,  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Poiiesta.  of 

JTcntimigliaj  by  a  narrow  paps  on  the  mountain-side  which  skirts  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Roya 

Dve  tlial  town.    The  shrinking  fear  of  the  boy  who  leads  tlie  mule,  the  alarm  of  ihe  lady's  at- 

nt,  and  her  own  cxprefsion  of  pain  and  suffering  as  she  leans  on  her  gallant  lord,  who  is 

ady  in  rhe  extremity  of  danger  to  guard  her  from  the  approaching  emniy,  seen  in  tliC  depths 

[the  ravine  below — disclose  a  moment  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  They  were  overtaken,  but  fought 

their  way  to  tke  sborci  and  ultimately  escaped. 

The  period  is  the  latter  port  of  the  14lh  century*    At  the  commencement  of  the  15rh.  in  1406, 
iicciACo  Novella,  with  all  his  sons,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Venc  tiane  in  cold  blood.     He  kepi  at 
b«y  five  officera  and  twenty  executioners  lift  ^ome  time,  before  they  subdued  liim  and  strangled 
him  in  hi»  dtmgeon.    Particulars  can  be  found  in  Harpers'  Family  Library,  No.  XLIL 
The  picture  was  painted  for  James  Morrison,  Eeq.,^  and  ts  now  in  his  possessiom 


TAe  Lift  of  a  TraveUiTig  Physician,  from  his 
Fir  it  Introduction  to  Practice  /  including 
Twfnty  Years*  Wanderings  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe*  3  vols,  8vo.  Lon- 
don: J843. 

Thiu  is  a  rambling,  discursive  book  ;^tbe 
work  of  a  clever  and  acute  observer  ;  but 
nowi'^e  reniarkable  for  either  ihinking  or 
style.  It  has  been  put  together  with  as  lit- 
tle pains  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
exemplified  in  the  operation  of  book-mak- 
ing. But  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  amusing  ; 
sod  it  leads  us  to  think  favorably  of  the  au- 
thor himself*  Sir  George  Lefevre  (for  so 
the  writer  is  confidently  nnmed  in  some  of 
the  periodical  publications  of  the  day)  has 
«een  much  of  fife — a  great  deal  more  than 
he  chooses  to  communicate ;  and  in  what 
he  has  here  revealed,  it  is  not  always  ei 
to  diHlinguish  between  'dichtung^  and  *  wa^ 
AtU;' — to  burrow  the  title  of  Goethe's  Me- 
mtnrs^  which  he  has  himself  chosen  by  way 
of  motto.  Nothing,  at  any  rate,  con  be 
more  careless  than  his  manner  of  throwing 
together  his  loose  remarks  on  men  and 
thiogs  ;  nothing  more  commonplace  than 
two-thirds  of  the  matter  with  which  be  lias 
filled  up  the  predestined  and  favorite  oum- 
her  of  three  volumes.     But  the  remaining 

Soriion  consists  of  quaint  anecdote,  and 
ifcriptions  of  scenes  and  characters,  such 
ai  duly  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
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nlerior  of  foreign  life  could  have  enabled 
him  to  delineate  ;  joined  with  the  shrewd 
judgments  of  a  cosmopolite  on  the  world 
about  him.  A  little  more  knowledge  of 
languages,  we  should  have  ihought,  would 
have  done  him  no  harm  ;  his  German  is 
somewhat  elementary ;  his  sins  against 
French  orthography  (albeit  an  accomplish- 
ment on  which  he  prides  himself)  unpar- 
donable J  while  with  Polish  and  Russian, 
though  be  lived  sixteen  years  in  these 
countries,  he  does  not  seem  to  possess  any 
acquaintance.  He  at  least  disfigures  the 
names  of  places  and  people  in  a  manner 
only  equalled  by  the  most  slovenly  of  mod- 
ern tourists,  But  as  he  has  managed  to 
live  and  thrive  without  them,  so  he  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  his  reader  a  tolerable  in- 
sight into  many  things,  of  which  some  writ- 
ers of  greater  pretensions  convey  no  idea* 
Altogether,  had  we  been  consulted,  in  our 
consulting  capacity,  as  to  whether  these 
records  of  the  life  of  our  medical  friend 
should  be  given  to  the  public,  we  should 
have  felt  some  diiBcuIty  in  advising  on  tht; 
case:  as  it  is,  we  are  glad  that  no  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  us  of  giving  the  austerer 
coimsel. 

The  *  travelling  physician '  first  intro- 
duces himself  to  us  in  his  capacity  of  med- 
ical student ;  having  jwst  picked  up  know- 
ledge enough  to  fancy  himself  the  victim 
of  all  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heij  to.  It  was 
under  this  conviction  that  hesArted  on  hts 
travels,  after  obtaining  his  degree  at  Edin- 
burgh*    *Each  pain  and   ache,'   says  be, 
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*  every  comfortable  sensation  which  I  expe* 
rienced,  seemed  to  indicate  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.  J  was  continually  feeling  my 
pulse,  lokingf  a  deep  inspiTalion  to  discover 
whether  I  had  any  pain  in  my  chest,  atten- 
tive to  every  little  symptom  which  might 
tend  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  I  had 
formed  of  my  case*  I  had  two  objects  to 
attain,  and  their  mutual  accomplishment 
wnn  necessary  lo  my  existence.  I  had  to 
regain  my  own  heaith,  and  to  procure  the 
means  of  so  doing  by  endeavoring  to  restore 
the  health  of^ — others*' 

The  tinpromising^  resource  of  East  or 
West  India  practice  was  of  course  the  first 
thing  which  otfered  itself  under  these  pecu- 
liar circumstances;  but  fortunately,  as  it 
turned  out  for  our  physician,  his  endeavors 
for  employment  in  those  quarters  did  not 
succeed;  and  in  September  1819,  after  a 
period  of  that  trying  and  anxious  iincer. 
lainly  which  is  usually  allotted  to  the  young 
pilgrim  in  his  outset  in  that  profession — one 
of  the  roughest  passages  in  the  life  of  all, 
and  one  with  the  sufTerings  of  which  there 
is  the  least  sympathy  to  be  met  with*— he 
found  himself  comfortably  established  as 
travelliiig  physician  to  Lord ,  then  leav- 
ing England  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion. We  might,  were  it  proper,  fill  up  the 
blank  with  the  name  of  a  Scottish  nobleman 
of  no  ordinary  character  j  one  of  those  san- 
guine temperaments  so  often  found  in  con- 
junction with  predisposition  to  this  malady  ; 
the  projector  of  schemes  of  singular  mag- 
nitude, who  lived,  like  many  similar  project- 
ors, a  little  before  his  time,  and  would 
have  found  in  our  days  a  much  wider  field 
of  action,  and  fellow-visionaries  as  zealous 
as  himself. 

English  physicians  had  not  then  attained 
the  melancholy  learning  with  which  they 
now  estimate  the  several  varieties  of  air 
and  temperature  in  the  regions  to  which 
they  recommend  the  victims  of  that  appal- 
ling complaint.  They  consigned  their  pi- 
tients  to  various  by-places  of  the  newly 
opened  Continent ;  but  wiih  results  much 
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health  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Mi  con- 
sumption. 

After  the  termination  of  this  engagement, 
we  find  him  again  in  London,  exerting  him- 
self 'to  get  on'  in  the  usual  course  of  his 
profession.  He  nearly  succeeded  in  a  great 
canvass  for  a  Dispensary;  but  at  last,  al- 
though he  could  prove  by  his  books  that  he 
bad  secured  two-thirds  of  the  6ona^(/e8ub* 
scribers,  the  candidate  w^hom  he  feared  the 
least  *  created  upwards  of  a  hundred  old 
women,  whose  proxies  threw  me,'  he  says, 
*  into  the  minority  1  I  was  in  a  rage,  and 
the  directors  were  in  a  rage,  and  a  council 
was  called,  and  a  law  was  passed  which  pre- 
vented such  proceedings  for  the  future  j  but 
had  no  retrospective  influence,  and  it  did 
not  help  me*' 

After  three  or  four  more  years  of  hard 
study,  anxious  expectations,  and  no  fees, he 

accepts  a  situation  with  Prince ,  at 

Paris,  as  family  physician  for  live  years. 


Spain 


was  talked  of  for  winter- 


the  same- 

ing — then  Montpelier — then  Toulouse — 
and  Pan  was  finally  determined  on,  where 
the  southern  breezes  blow  freshly  from  the 
glittering  icy  wall  of  the  Pyrenees,  full  in 
sight,  'Qui  diable  vous  a  conseille  de  venir 
iciV  said  the  Basques,  as  they  pointed  to 
their  mountains.  The  first  breezes  of  spring 
heralded  the  departure  of  the  poor  invalid, 
and  procured  the  doctor  his  release,  and  a 
pleasant  solitary  tour  in  the  Pyrenees, 
where  a  village  iEsculapius  seems  to  have 
laughed  him  out  of  his  fancies  about  his 


B^^ 


"The  Prince  was  a  man  who  lived  for  ^ 
dny,  and  only  thought  of  ihe  morrow  as  able  to 
procure  him  pos?ibly  more  entertainment  than 
the  day.  He  seldom  read,  and  if  he  did,  it  was 
only  a  pamphlet,  or  tlie  last  new  novel  published 
by  A  vocal.  With  politics  he  never  troubled 
himself,  or  he  had,  perhaps,  been  too  much  trou- 
bled by  them.  As  regards  general  lltrerature, 
howevL T^  he  seemed  to  be  quite  au  fait ;  he 
knew  the  merits  of  most  authors,  and  coi 
equally  point  out  tlieir  defects.  Speak  of  chi 
istry,  he  seemed  thoroughly  acquainted  v 
tlte  principles  of  the  science.  Physics  he  had 
natural  talent  for,  and  was  often  occupied  in  in* 
venting  aorae  plan  to  counteract  the  loss  in  verti- 
cal motion*  He  was  a  very  fair  mathematician. 
Ho  was  an  excellent  modern  linguist,  and  coold 
Fpeak  half  a  dozen  languages  fluently.  He  knew 
notliing  of  the  classics.  His  conversation  was 
replete  with  anecdote,  for  his  memory  was  most 
retentive,  and  he  turned  every  ihing- he  heard  lo 
his  own  account :  he  made  it  in  fact  his  own.  So 
far  from  appearing  to  have  neglected  his  educa- 
tion, he  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  have  studied  a 
great  deal  j  and  yet  his  whole  information  was 
derived  from  whot  he  had  picked  up  in  conver- 
sation, and  little  from  books.  His  social  powers 
were  great^  and  as  he  was  not  pedantic,  hut  gal- 
la^  and  amiable  in  the  extreme,  so  he  wnn 
aoored  by  the  fair  sex.  The  character  < haw n 
by  Segor  of  the  famous  Potomkin  would  apply 
in  many  respects  to  the  Prince* 

"  I  may  obgerve,  that  his  occupations  were^ 
most  trivial     He  would  rise  at  five  o'cfock,  ^||| 
on  his  rtrbe^le-chambre^  and  sit  at  his  table 
his  study  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  a.  m-     Durll 
the  whole  of  this  lime  he  was  employed  in  skcti 


ing  Fomething  upon  p^ 
of  hie  pocket-handki 
wholly  absorbed  in  th* 
litled  his  head  from  tli 
moned  to  breakfa-^L     1 
became  free,  and  L'   v,     i!  1 
whole  of  tliis  re^ia^i  wuii  Ui- 


"wing  the  I 
taking 
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his  cook,  if  he  had  no  other  compnny.  He  sel- 
dom* Iiowevcr.  was  driven  to  eiieh  expedients  ; 
for  as  his  tabic  liad  tlie  first  reputation,  there 
were  EeMom  vvaiiTinjj  quests  in  the  shape  of 
cousins*  or  nephews,  or  even  of  intimate  friends* 
Thi*  repf!«t*  which  genernlly  lasted  an  hour,  was 
o1  n  in  the  robe-dechamtfre J  and  then 

It  jMn  to  his  cabinet^  where  he  remain- 

ed  niiiji  u  was  time  to  dress  hitneelf  for  the  more 
important  duties  of  the  day  ;  such  as  are  per- 
'  fined  by  a  man  with  plenty  of  money,  and 
'  bout  any  oflUcial  occupalion,  in  the  most  die- 
lipftted  citv  in  Europe »    It  wns  a  promenade 

with  the   Duchess  ot  ,  or  the  Countess  of 

^- —  '  T^prhripe  it  was  in  paying  court  to  the 
►  re  probably  in  doin£T  nothing  at  all, 
he  occupied  hrmpolf  till  dinner-time. 
"*  It  ihu  lime  previous  to  thie  important  epoch 
of  the  f!ny*  thr  to  him  la  titf  c'itait  U  diner^  was 
p  sed  of,  he  quietly  undressed  and  went 

[It  re  he  plept  as  soundly  aa  alraidmo:hl, 

Dlii  hi&  valet  announced  lo  him  tJiat  ii  waetime 
^dres^.  Then  hia  imagination  awoke,  and  he 
r  employed  in  aniieipatinfi^  the  quality  of  the 
repaet  till  he  tbund  himsell  seated  by  the  fair 
D\ichc6«,  and  in  the  act  of  saying  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  world,  or  reliahiogf  a  delightful 
mouthful  of  some  choice  dish.  Thie  was  his 
llen»enl ;  he  ehone  here  as  a  bright  star  in  the 
gSstroMomic  firmament  ]  but  what  greater  eulo- 
gjmn  can  he  paid  him,  than  the  one  pronounced 
tipfln  him  hy  his  own  cook,  who,  in  speaking  of 
fy  -  iTuas  i  n  g  h  i a  d  itte  re n  t  merit s ^  obge  r v- 

•' I  v;i8  a  pleasure  to  serve  him  ;  for,  said 

l>e,  'ilhti^iritr  te  Prime  est  eueiUuH^ment  cum- 
ider:  "—Vol.  i.  p.  108. 

The  arttsi  in  question  had  been  cook  to 
two  Eili presses,  and  was  a  man  of  merit» 
but  an  inveterate  thief  notwithstanding. 

*'  H*a  had  attended  several  courses  of  chemis- 
,try,  and  was  always  bupy  in  inquiry.  He  o\t- 
•ifvcd  In  me  once,  iiKlecii,  with  great  emphasis, 
*thrtt  with  respect  to  cooks  and  physicians  it 
mljlu  ]u'  s;iid  trulv,  that  their  education  wns 
F  ^  d.'     Though  the  man  wns  a  Gtii;- 

f"  vers  some  good  points  in  Im  charnc- 

V.    Ha  wa^  honest  enough  to  confeia  hia  dis- 

I  ite  Prince,  once  i«hut  up  with  him  in  his 
<%   and   proceeding   gloomily  alonif   the 
r  '      1-  to  Smolensko,  (soon  aftrT  ihe 

^fr-  >'  campaign  which  reduced  ij^t 

<•  '  ;  j_' no  doubt  to  change  ma 

<  like  a  torrent  upon  his  un- 

'  wivli  the  emphatic  demand — 

'  '  !*  ine  so  T    The  poor  aj^touiidod 

*■  the  \*ery  moment  probably  de- 

V  I  of  poculaijrin,  to  make  up  for 

ti  L  loner,  nud  for  him  unprofitable. 

jOttmcy  of  i?ome  weeks'  duration^  replied  in  an 
a^tated  tone,  *  Sir,  ^ir,  1  don't  rob  you,  I  only 
•-^-^nly —  ':e  the  Uisua!  profits  of  my 

•*^'    *  8t'»|  '•  Prince,  *  I  am  not  angry 

llthymi!  !  kmuv  tfiut  you  rob  me ;  but  I  wish  to 
■ke  iin  nrrangrmcnt  with  you.     Why  do  you 
fchf    '  u  a  handsome  salary,  you  have 

o^ny  J  ,  attd  what  need  have  you  of 


more?  Now  be  candid,  and  speak  the  trutli 
boldiv:  you  know  that  I  cannot  do  without  youJ 

''  Inhere  is  nothing  like  making  an  appeal  to  a 
man*3  feelings;  it  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  uL- 
tacki  ng  him.  The  cook  felt  the  fuil  power  of  the 
conchnfing  part  of  the  sentence — *1  cannot  do 
without  you.* 

*'  *  Why,  sir,  I  admit  that  yours  is  an  excellent 
situation ;  but  you  know,  sir,  that  it  is  not  equal 
to  my  expenses.  ]  like  society — to  treat  my 
friends  handsomely.  I  am  addicted  to  play: 
enjiti  fai  nrte  petite  muiirfuse  ;  and  you  must 
be  aware,  Prince,  that,  all  these  thungs  con- 
sidered, your  wages  arc  not  eufilctent.' 

***Good,*  said  the  Prince:  <  ihie  is  precisely 
the  point  to  which  I  hoped  to  bring  you.  Tell 
me  how  much  all  this  costs  you  over  and  above 
what  1  give  you  ftnd  [  will  mako  up  the  dilTer- 
ence  ;  only  do  not  rob  me.' 

*'  The  cook  In  id  his  hand  upon  his  heart  for  a 
minute,  and  looking  with  an  alTectianate^  an<i 
even  grateful  expression  towards  his  mpster,  re- 
plied in  a  suppressed  sigh,  *.Vof?,  mmweignefir  fje 
priffTt  de  vous  voter,*  Having  said  this  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  hid  his  face  in  a  cotton  handker- 
chief. The  Prince,  seeing  his  distress,  clapped 
him  upon  the  c?houIder,  and  encounijjed  him  bv" 
saying,  ^  Bieai^  mon  cker^  tres  bieti^  eomnu^  £u  te 
r«wc/ra«.*" — Vol.  i.  p.  112; 

We  must  find  room  for  a  couple  of  other 
portraits  from  the  same  Prince's  household 
gallery — his  French  and  Russian  valets, 
Baptiste  and  Ntcholne — each,  iike  the  coolc, 
an  arrant  thief;  but  the  one  a  thief  of  honor, 
the  other  of  a  religious  turn.  Thus  says 
the  Prince  himself  respecting  them  : 

**  IVere  1  to  ask  the  former,  who  is  a  good  and 
fluthfnl  servunt  enough  in  hia  way,  but  rt^ere  I  to 
ask  him,  I  say.  to  da  any  thing  more  than  he 
thoufrht  consistent  with  his  dignity,  and  I  he  glo- 
ry of  the  French  name,  he  would  «ntt  in  nty  face. 
\Vcre  I  lo  command  him  in  the  field,  he  would 
willingly  ruyh  into  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  tlus* 
not  in  mere  obedience  to  my  individual  com- 
mand, but  w*]lh  the  idea  of  serving  his  country 
ihrnugh  me,  and  doing  his  duty  as  a  soldier. — 
Wlicreas  that  bear,  nn  you  call  him,  does  every 
thing  which  I  tell  htm  lo  do,  hecauFC  it  is  I  who 
tell  him  to  do  iu  He  never  stops  to  conj^idtT 
whether  1  have  the  right  to  cnmuiand  him  or 
not.  It  is  Sru<%  he  wnll  rob  me  with  one  hand, 
but  then  ho  will  burn  the  other  olf  for  my  sake. 
Such  is  hiimsm  nature  ]  such  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween unpoh'thed  and  civilized  life, 

"  The  difference  of  character  tn  these  two  ser- 
vants was  Btrikingly  illustrated  when  they  were 
under  my  care*  Baptiete  hatf  injur^'rl  hir^  let', 
and  ilie  wound  spreading,  he  became  alartned: 
seeing,  ais«o,  that  I  did  not  look  as  ii'  I  gave  him 
much  hope,  he  inquired  with  much  agitfitiotl — 
'i^V  tv  (i^tis  Monsieur  te  Docleur  m  ait  unc  mau* 
rai«e  mttftion  V 
♦»*  Wc  shall  see,  Baptiste:  drink  nn  wine.* 
"  Thr  following  day,  as  I  entered  his  room,  he 
first  pointed  to  the  bottle  of  wine,  which  wis  un- 
corked, and  then  undid  his  bandages  with  tlar 
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•  and  tremblini^.  *  Baptislc,'  I  pronounced,  and  he 
trembled.  '  CeJa  a  changk  de  face^  Bapti^tc.^ 
*  Thnt  mietiXj  Monxieur  le  Doctew\  tant  fniettjr; 
mais  Mormenr  park  tris bim  FranqaU  f  What 
saUaraction  did  he  experience  in  paying  me  this 
compiimeni;  1 

**Now,  how  did  Nicholas  conduct  himself  un- 
der bodily  suffering  ?     He  had  received  a  kick 
,  from  a  horse,  which  had  prodoced  a  coneidera* 
rl>le  contusion.     I  was  absent  when  tlie  accident 
I  happened  j  but  upon  my  return  1  found  Nichoiaii 
-etretrhed  tipon  a  mechanical  bed.     It  was  im- 
possible to  keep  my  counienance.    He  was  beat- 
ing his  breast  with  one  hand  with  all  his  might, 
and  holdmg  a  Bible  in  the  other.     I  asked  him 
how  he  felt,  he  replied,  *  Grtices  d  Dieu^  Mou- 
rn eur  le  Docteitr?     He  continued  his  lamenta- 
tions morning,  noon,  and  night.     It  happened  to 
be  in  Lent,  and  nobody  could  perBuaae  him  to 
touch  a  bit  of  meal;  and  he   said  grace  over 
every  glass  of  water  which  was  given  him  lo 
drink.     His  friends  who  came  to  see  htm  got  so 
tired  of  hismwerfjcs,  and  so  dim.ippointed  at  find- 
ing no  good  cheer,  that  they  soon  abandoned 
him.     When  left  quite  to  himself,  he  held  sweet 
converse  therewith ;  and  ihumping  his   breapl, 
and  turning  round  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  he 
sohlo^uized,    ^Ehbien  bon  DieUj  (um*astapp€ 
fort — (u  as  hi  en  fait,  f  at  ttc  un  grand  picheur,' 
Then  he  croFsed  himself  iigain.     ^  Laissez-moi 
echapper  cdte  foiB-ct—  Oh  6on  Dieu — fe  cofifes- 
serai  d  f  ar «j  i r  trois  fois  pa r  s  ein  ain  e.'  T h  u  s  d  j  d 
I  he  amuee  himspHTor  days  am!  weeks,  until,  the 
\  Jbones  uniting,  (for  he  had  broken  his  thigh,)  he 
'  began  to  stump  about  a«  UKual  j   and  as  he  im- 
'  proved  in  heal ttx,  his  pieiy  decreased  in  fervor*" 
—Vol.  i.  p.  137. 

In  this  curious  family  our  physician 
seems  to  have  spent  his  time  pleasantly 
enough,  between  Paris  in  the  winter,  and 
Dieppe  in  the  su miner.  He  gives  us  very 
little  of  his  French  reminiscences  j  but  we 
extract  the  following  sketch  of  Drs.  Gal! 
and  Spurzheinr*,  then  in  the  full  bloom  of 
their  respective  theories.  The  rival  tku- 
maiuTgi  were  men  of  very  different  char- 
acters : 

"Dr    Spurzheim's    physio gnoray    indicated 

.  every  thing  which  was  kind  and  benevolent,  and 

I  he  was  what  he  appeared.     A  better  man  never 

,hVed.     He  had,  perhaps,  too  great  faith  in  his 

own  opinions.     As  to  llie  countenance  of  Gdll,  1 

I  ahouhf  say  that  it  indicated  that  feeling  had  been 

absorbed  in  interest,  and  that  it  betrayed  a  dis- 

I  belief  in  every  thing,  and  even  in  his  own  syt«- 

Item  ;  and  if  the  world  judges  rightly,  such  was 

reallv  the  case.     In  conversing  with  several  of 

the  F'rench  professors  upon  this  subject,  I  found 

Ihem  unanimously  of  this  opinion*    *  Spurzhvim 

cToit  au  moim  d  taut  ce  qjiUl  dit,  comme  un  bon 

enfaiU,     Gait  n^y  cmf  pas  un  fnoL^     Such  u  as 

I  opinion  in  Paris. 

"  I  first  met  with  Dr.  Gnll  at  a  patient^d  break- 
fast-table.  He  was  busily  employed  in  eating 
dried  salmon,  for  which  his  organs  of  taste  secm> 
cd  to  have  been  particularly  created.    Hia  first 
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expression  startled  me  a  little,  and  the  more  so 
as  il  was  in  a  hotel  in  the   Faubourg  St  Ger- 
main.    '  Tout  ce  qui  est  idtra  este  bile,^  said  lh«d 
doctor,  as  he  was  criticising  the  conduct  of  on«  1 
of  his  patients,  who,  not  having  attended  to  the] 
doctor^s  injunctione,  was  sutfenng  for  his  disob 
dience  by  eonHnemenl  to  his  bed. 

**  *  Permettez-mois  de  rous  presenter  U  Mede*! 
cin  de  monfrerty   said  the  lady  of  the  house,  in*l 
lerrupting  him,  *  c^est  un  Anglais.^    The  doctorj 
ro€e  and  bowed  in  honor  of  my  country.     Sevc 
ral  commonplace  phrases  were  interchanged  be^l 
tween  us ;  but  noihing  which  passed  denoted  j 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  menial   endow-, 
ments  ofihe  phrenologmt.    Still,  as  I  gazed  up-  , 
on  his  brow,  I  seemed  to  see  indehbly  imprinfed  j 
the  iron  character  of  his  soul ;  the  stern,  unyicld-i 
ing  phyeiognomy  which  scarce  allowed  a  smilol 
to  play  upon  it    His  countenance  wasone,  how- 
ever, expressive  of  great  intellect ;  for  thus  far 
we  will  go,  but  no  larther,  that  the  head  is  the 

*  mansion  of  the  mind,  and  the  index  of  it« 
powers.* 

"*And  how  is  poor  N^— 7'  inquired  the 
hostess. 

**  *  OA,  voiJd  encore  un  animal,^  replied  the  doc- 
tor. *  He  has  taken  some  otfence  at  what  1  said 
to  him  yesterday,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be 
sent  for  again.  Indeed,  I  hardly  think  that  h^ 
will  live  through  the  night' 

^*  *  Good  Ood  !  is  the  poor  old  chamberlain  so 
near  his  end  as  you  say  V 

*' '  He  \mB  lived  long  enough,'  he  replied,  *  to 
be  wiser  than  he  is.  He  took  offence  at  some- 
thing which  I  said  lo  him,  and  which  wounded 
his  pride;  but  it  was  true^  and  had  ]  not  wrap- 
ped the  bird  in  warm  towels,  ii  certainly  would 
have  died/ 

**  'Pray,  be  more  explicit,'  continued  the  lady, 

*  and  tell  me  what  has  passed.  You  know  tliat 
we  are  related,  and  I  take  a  great  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  the  old -* 

** '  Why,  ihen^'  continued  the  doctor,  *  if  you 
Avill  know  all  the  gossip  of  the  town,  I  was  sil- 
ting yesterday  by  liia  bediidcj  and  had  paid  him 
ratlier  a  longer  visit  than  usualj  when  one  of 
those  convulsive  fits  of  asilimn  to  which  he  is  so 
subjectj  and  which  sooner  or  later  will  put  an 
end  to  his  existence,  began  to  manifest  its  attack. 
I  rose  to  go  away,  and  see  my  poor  patient  al 
home,  and  who  wanted  my  care  ;  but  the  asth- 
matic man  made  signs  to  me  to  slay  with  him 
till  iht;  fit  was  over.  1  told  the  aitcndants  that  I 
was  in  a  hurry,  that  I  had  a  patient  at  home 
w^ing  for  me.  They  pressed  my  remaining, 
bim  insisted  that  I  could  not;  for  unless  1  hast- 
ened to  wrap  ilie  peacock,  who  had  caught 
cold,  in  warm  towels,  he  might  perhaps  die.' 

'' '  Good  God  1'  said  the  hostess/  and  was  this 
t}ie  patient  who  interested  you  so  7  and  cotild 
you  leave  a  human  being  in  his  sutTerings,  lo 
look  after  a  peacock  T 

**  *  It  is  a  great  favorite  of  my 's,'  and  he 

stopped  himself  *  Your  relation,  the  MarcM^hal, 
sent  it  to  me  from  Poland.  I  would  not  lose  it 
for  any  money ;  and  when  I  could  do  good  in 
the  one  case  and  none  in  the  other,  is  there  any 
tiling  so  monstrous  in  it,  pray  V  " — Vol.  i.  p.  144. 

The   father  of  Phrenology  wo*  by  no 


means  popular  with  his  brethren  of  the  pro* 
fcssion  at  Pnris  ;  and  was  considered  guilty 
of  many  deviations  from  orthodox  practice. 
Among  others,  he  uns  in  the  habit  of  de- 
noting the  dru<r«  in  his  prescriptions  by 
uamberi*,  to  which  only  a  few  confidential 
chemists  had  the  key^ — by  which  means  he 
effectually  precluded  not  only  the  patient 
but  the  faculty  from  criticising  his  exhibi- 
tions* He  was  once  persuaded  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
but  was  blackballed  by  every  voter  but 
one — M.  Geoff'roi  de  Saint-Hilaire,  his  pro- 
poser. 

At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  five  years, 
the  physician  accepts  on  invitation  to  win- 
ter with  the  Prince  in  Poland,  and  to  pro- 
ceed thence,  vir/ Odessfl|  to  St.  Petersburg; 
and  here  the  really  interesting  part  of  his 
narrative  begins-  Travelling  in  the  society 
of  a  party  of  high  rank,  he  saw  at  least  the 
outside  of  Polish  high  life,  such  as  it  is,  or 
was  found  in  the  great  cislles  of  the  inte- 
lior,  some  three  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion^ which  !  pread  such  bitter  desolation, 
ont  over  the  kingdom  of  Poland  only,  in 
which  its  chief  military  events  look  place, 
bat  wherever  the  Polish  language  was  spo- 
ken; for  from  every  corner  of  that  ancient 
realm,  some  of  the  noblest  of  its  children 
made  their  way  to  take  a  part  in  the  strug- 

Sle,  It  is  but  a  gloomy  picture  which  he 
raws  of  Polish  society.  The  old  destiny 
weighs  still  on  the  nation,  and  generations 
of  trial  have  uot  yet  redeemed  it — patriot- 
ism without  unily^  bravery  without  energy, 
and  genius  without  application.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  nobility  of  this  dcvo- 
litd  country  have  peopled  the  deserts  of 
Siberia  since  Catharine  first  placed  its 
<rown  on  the  head  of  her  paramour.     Few 

^  ^ears  have  passed  in  which  some  of  her 
cbildren  have  not  departed  on  that  pilgrim- 
age without  hope  ;  where  ihe  last  prayer  of 
parting  friends  is,  that  they  may  never  meet 
a^rn.     And,  in  these  last  limes,  every  part 

I  of  Europe  has  been  witness  to  the  heroism, 
and  the  dignity,  with  which  her  highmfcd- 

^cd  exiles  have  endured  their  unequalled 
jivatjons*  Yet  I  he  Pole,  at  home,  «eems 
be  ihe  same  reckless  being  as  ever— ex- 
brbitin:^  the  same  insignificant,  listless  ways 
of  living,  the  same  mixture  of  indolence 
and  impatience,  the  same  mobility  of  tem- 
jieramrnt,  which  fills  his  painstaking  Ger- 

Ifoan  neighbor  with  astonishment,  dislike, 

i  and  sclf^exnltation. 

•*The  nobleman  of  the  prcisent  day  is  a  hn- 

L  Mi«*  *"'-"*'* '^'""" '^ri«  made  him  so;  he  can 

ticcituse  Uiey  have  been 

:.    .. ..       .  -     H  cradle;  he  is  a  poHect 
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ladies'  man,  for  ladies  like  to  hear  about  wonder- 
ful things,  and  with  all  such  he  is  convcrsJint; 
hut  dead  languages  require  study  and  applica- 
tion, and  these  it  docs  not  enter  into  his  heart 
to  conceive.  He  has  studied  truly  in  a  great 
book,  and  retains  the  best  part  of  \U  contents  j 
bm  this  is  a  book  which  ovvca  nothing  to  the  an 
of  printing.  When  in  a  library,  he  is  completely 
out  of  his  element,  though  bjr  his  ron%*ersation  ^ 
you  woultJ  eiippoee  he  was  quite  at  home  ;  and 
without  ever  having  read  a  volume,  he  ie  more 
conversant  with  the  larts  therein  contained  than' 
Ihe  mere  bookworm  who  has  been  groping  in  tt 
for  years,  but  who,  with  all  his  labor  and  infor* 
matioo,  cannot  make  himself  agreeable  in  socio-  j 
ty  for  a  single  hour  The  other  loses  nothing 
that  he  hears ;  he  o-ains  his  knowledge  as  he 
does  his  florins,  by  the  toil  of  others ;  and  he  !• 
salisfied  with  both  when  Ihey  are  sufficient  for 
the  calls  he  has  upon  them.  They  arc  both 
equally  necessary  to  liim  ;  he  can  live  neither 
without  money  nor  without  society ;  he  procures 
both  at  a  cheap  ratCj  inheriting  the  one,  which 
nflbrds  him  the  means  of  purchasing  the  other: 
nor  is  he  content  w^ith  a  modicum  of  cither.  If  ' 
he  is  in  society  he  mast  enjoy  it— be  must  shine 
in  iu 

^  Few  people  have  more  active  or  penetrating 
minds,  l>etter  memories^  and  a  more  happy 
method  of  converting  every  kind  of  inlbrmaiion 
to  an  useful  currency.'— Vol,  i.  p.  277. 

Whether  it  be  the  eflect  of  bad  ed  ucation, 

or  of  his  irrepressible  restless  nature,  and 
a  sort  of  practical  epicureanism  which  looks 
on  life  as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  serious 
investigation,  the  Po!e  studies  nothing  ;  and 
his  knowledge  is  contined  to  what  may  be 
creditable  in  conversation.  His  life  passes 
in  a  routine  of  crowded,  uninteresting  soci* 
ety,  with  little  excitement  but  that  of  gam- 
bling;— the  vice  and  ruin  of  his  race  from 
the  earliest  period.  The  Russian  is  in  ma- 
ny respects  a  similar  being  j  but  then  the 
Russian  of  rank,  whatever  may  be  his 
qualifications  as  an  individual^  fills  a  post 
as  a  component  part  of  the  mightiest  politi- 
cal machine  in  the  world,  which  gives  his 
life  a  very  different  significance  from  the 
wretched,  purposeless  existence  of  the  Po- 
lish nobility. 

One  curious  effect  of  the  selfishness  en* 
gfcndered  by  such  habits  as  are  unfortunate* 
ly  inevitable  in  a  comintinily  of  nobles  and 
slaves,  is  that  excessive  fearof  death  which 
is  apt  to  steal  over  the  rich  and  prosperous^ 
and  vents  itself  in  a  thousand  strange  ec- 
centricities. 

"  I  should  say  that  the  Poles  were  more  cer- 
tain in  8uccecdinL;f  in  their  attempt  to  kill  time 
than  the  English,  and  that  tliey  were  more  ap- 
prehenBivc  a(w  that  time  would  kdl  them*  I 
iuive  been  consulted  by  many  of  Iheui,  no!  for 
finy  pnrtieuliir  coioplaini,  h\:t  ior  the  valkc  of  as- 
certaining my  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  I 
their  longer  or  ehorter  duration  upon  earth. 
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'^  I  was  sitting  one  fine  evening  upon  a  bench 
in  the  gallery  or  a  country  hmise,  when  an  oU\ 
gentleman  of  sixty  years  of  age  approached  me 
with  his  pipe,  ^utcd  me  very  poiitelvj  and  eal 
down  by  my  side.  The  eun  wiiB  declining^  iind 
sheddiiijj  thiU  orange  autumnal  tint  which  cliar- 
acterizes  Ins  beam  at  lliis  season  in  norlheru  lal- 
ihidt's*  All  was  still.  I  was  reflecting  upon  ihc 
eimilarity ofthe  feeling  which  1  experienced  with 
what  1  have  described  when  I  was  contemplating 
the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire ;  and  I  thought  that  I 
could  discover  in  my  companion  much  the  same 
Ben»ations  as  were  expressed  by  the  ancient  hrdy 
who  dwelt  80  much  upon  the  cruelty  of  the  word 
last.  Neither  of  ue  spoke  for  Bome  time^  till  rlie 
tolhng  ot  the  convent  bell  roused  him  frona  his 
reverie,  and  he  i aid  to  roe  with  a  sigh,  *  /lA,  Mon- 
sieur^ voiut  Hes  jmne,  vmts  votis  mm/uez  de  ccs 
cloches,  matjr  pour  mm  c^est  ant  re  chose. ^ 

"  I  attempied  to  joke  with  him  upon  llie  subject; 
but  he  continued,  *  Mm  qui  aime  tatit  d  vivre,  et 
de  periser  qucje  serai  fourrt  dans  la  terre  coTtune 
une  bHe? 

"  I  smiled,  and  told  him  that  he  was  etill 
Ertrong  and  heartj^,  and  that  he  vvoold  outlive 
me  yet 

"  '  Croyez  voids  T  he  replied,  and  he  rose  nb- 
rtaptlyj  and,  aaying  to  me^  '  Atlendez  un  i?islant, 
j#  voit^  prie^  he  went  into  his  room,  which  w^as 
adjoining.  He  soon  relumed,  and  brought  me 
a  prcftcripiion  to  look  at,  which  was  given  to  Iiim 

by  Dr. ,  in  Vienna.     He  then  asked  me  my 

opinion  of  it,  I  replied  that  it  was  excellent  of 
its  kind^  His  conntenance  brightened,  and  he 
added,  ^Monmedmn  m^a  ditqu^avec  ce/ti,-  (told- 
ing  up  his  prescription.)  ^je  vicrais  tajit  que  jc 
voiidrais.^ 

**  ^  li  avail  raison^^  I  replied,  and  he  squeezed 
my  hand  warmly.  He  belonged  to  the  claims  of 
those  who  fear  only  that  time  will  kill  them.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  263. 

"  During  our  stay  in  Brody,  we  were  lodged 
in  an  old  and  dilnpidaied  caetle,  once  capable  of 

defence,  the  former  residence  of  Count ,  lo 

whom,  indeed,  the  whole  town  itself  belonged. 
He  had  lately  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  died 
in  the  bed  w4iich  he  had  not  quitted  for  muny 
years  previous.  He  was  an  eccentric  character, 
but  a  mnn  of  talent  and  information ;  and  though 
rational  upon  all  other  points,  he  secraed  to  Ibe 
hardly  so  upon  one,  which  was  an  idea  of  living 
longer  by  always  remaining  ia  bed.  He  actu- 
ally lived,  not  merely  in  his  chamber,  but  in  Ium 
bed,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  and  his  greatest 
consolation  was  derived  from  reading  accmuUi4 
in  the  papers  of  people  dying  by  falling  off  their 
hort^ee,  or  by  the  upsetting  of  carriag»*g,  or  by 
bathing  in  the  river,  or  by  congestions  of  hfood 
la  tlie  head  from  over  exertion  in  walking,  in  run- 
ning, jumping,  ifcc.  6lc,  He  hugged  him8?elf 
upon  the  perusal  of  such  accounts,  and  congrat- 
ulated himself  that  such  accidents  could  not  htiii- 
-pen  to  him.  He  receiviMl  tiis  gueet.s  as  reirulrtrly 
as  at  any  former  period  of  liie  life,  for  no  infirm li- 
ty  of  the  body  compelled  him  to  adopt  thiF  ri'so- 
lution.  He  read,wTote,  look  his  men!  ■  *  »  v^d 
in  tact  a^ore. comfortably  in  his  bed  i 
nes  in  hia  tub.  He  was  no  cynic,  iiu  ..,...,  ..»u, 
no  philosopher  :  ho  was  only  known  by  the  name 

Tlac  Count  who  always  lived  in  hisned*    This 


WE18  the  variety  of  the  species.  It  happened 
also  iJiat  he  died  in  his  bed  j  and  iliat,  too^  jnst  at 
the  time  when  he  was  perlectly  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  his  doctrines." — Vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

We  have  no  patience  with  the  pedantic 
airs  of  superiority  with  which  strangers 
are  apt  to  condemn  great  national  institu- 
tion!; in  the  mass ;  and  when  an  English- 
man dilates  on  the  oppression  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  countries  where  slavery  prevails, 
our  thoughts  involuntarily  turn  bacU  to  the 
disclosures  which  have  been  recently  made 
of  the  state  of  the  same  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity at  home.  Still  there  is  a  great  difler- 
ence  between  this  purblind  way  of  judging 
of  the  comparative  evils  of  different  sys- 
tems ;  and  the  utter  blindness  which  refuses 
to  see  the  existence  of  evil  at  all.  In  every 
department  of  life  throughout  the  vast  Rus- 
sian empire,  said  Dr.  Clarke  forty  years  ago^ 
'cudgels  are  going  from  morning  to  night.* 
If  one  could  believe  the  report  of  many  of 
our  recent  travellers  in  Russia,  cudgels  and 
whips  are  mere  bugbears  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  name  of  slaves  a  mere  title, 
designating  only  a  few  legal  disabilities  still 
experienced  by  the  happiest,  best  fed,  best 
treated,  and  most  contented  peasantry  in 
the  world !  Slavery  is  only  another  word 
for  kindness  and  protection,  on  the  one 
hand — loyally,  attachment,  exemption  from 
the  cares  and  evils  of  life,  on  the  other^ — 
festivals,  saints'  days,  donees,  and  brandy ! 
Our  author,  we  are  bound  to  say,  speaks 
everywhere  upon  this  subject  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  a  man  of  right  feeling  should 
speak ;  and  one  with  his  opportunities  has 
seen  enough,  in  Poland  and  Southern  Hus* 
sia,  to  leave  an  impression  which  all  the 
attractions  of  the  manners  of  the  higher 
classes  cannot  counteract,  nor  even  their 
kindness  and  hospitality  obliterate.  We 
do  not  intend  to  transfer  to  our  pages  his 
pictures  of  the  sufferings  of  peasants,  or  the 
brutality  of  masters,  but  one  or  two  traits 
of  the  odd  indifference  with  which  these 
matters  are  regarded. 

^'  I  w*afi  playing  at  cards  on  new-year's  eve, 
when  the  cold  was  very  (nlen»se — I  think  27*^ 
Reaumur,  and  a  servant  entered  llie  room  to  in- 
form a  nobleman  that  three  of  his  peasants  wero 
found  frozen  to  death,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  *  II  n-y  a  qtte  troi^,  cV**  pm dfi  chose^^  and 
continued  bi^  game  oC  uuinzd  without  iniikitig 
another  observation.  The  same  circumt^tiince 
might  iiave  occurred  in  En   "      '    '  .t 

he  to  whom  the  news  was  a 

it  hia  care  jrr---- '--'^-fy  to  vrmc   m.-.  ia 

S^ive  all  the  '  r*  poa*siblG  to  th  J 

families?     ^  -''  'i-  '*-i-  ^  '  m> 

came  more  a 

make  up  Ibi  :,.. .— ^  .  „.^  „._ ,  ^,^,^„w.  ^  „j. 
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t  U  true,  was  an  inBtance  only  of  passive  con- 
hii!  I  witnesseti  so  much  more  active  bru- 
:if>eJ  by  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  so 
I  of  common  humanity  in  the  relations 

tween  them,  on  the  part  of  the  eupe- 
r  iio  far  from  sympatliizing  with  them 

upon  the  loss  of  their  Uberly,  I  could  not  but  re- 
gret that  they  ever  should  have  had  so  much  in 
former  times,  seeing  how  cruelly  they  abused 
the  Utile  which  was  still  left  them." — Vol.  i.  p. 
27a. 


i 


Near  Odessa,  the  author  falls  in  with  a 
light  of  locusts,  on  the  estate  of  a  count — 
excellent  man  in  his  way. 


"  We  were  conversing  upon  the  history  of  lo- 
^jsts^  and  lamenting  the  ravages  which  they 
<5ommiUe<l,  when  tlie  steward  was  announcea. 
He  came  to  report  upon  the  mischief  they  had 
done  upon  the  estate.  He  informed  us  that  the 
whole  crop  waa  destroyed,  and  that  for  the  dis- 
tance of  several  versts,  not  a  head  of  corn  was 
lo  be  found  upon  ihe  stalk ;  every  ear  of  it  had 
been  gnawed  off  by  these  destructive  insects, 
*  VoitA  fhfiic  mille  guMes  de  perie  pour  cetle  an- 
nif.  ri,  ci  ce  qui  tat  encore  pire  c^esl  que  le  paysan 
n^aura  rieti  d  TnangerJ  'I  am  glad,*  continued 
the  old  count,  *  that  I  am  going  to  St.  Fctcrs- 
hurg  tlii«  winter,  for  I  should  not  like  to  see  the 
roiiiery  which  these  poor  people  will  have  to  en- 
dure/   '  Excuatz  mot,  chire  caimne^^  turning  to 
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the  countess,  *  il  faut  que  je  fa^se  ma  miridi' 
^pmt ;'  and  he  retired  to  take  his  wonted  nap.'^ — 
'ol  il  p.  88, 


Altogether,  we  can  conceive  no  better 
cure  for  the  fashionable  horror  of  American 
hftbits  and   institutions,  than  a  tour  in  the 
physical  counterpart  and  social  antipodes  of 
that  region — the  southern  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia*    The  traveller  in  that  country  soon  has 
to  unlearn  two  or  three  of  the  *  fundamen- 
tal principles '  of  Political  Economy  with 
pttrhich  he  may  have  set  out ;  if  he  ever  cora- 
nitted  the  mistake  of  supposing  ihcm  more 
baa    what   they   are— sound    conclusions 
om  assumed  premises*     He  will  iind  that 
ytnt  is  any  thing  but  the  difference  between 
the  product  of  the   most  fertile  and  least 
fertile  soils  under  cultivation.    Be  will  find 
that  no   notion  can  be  practically  less  true, 
than  that  wages  depend  on  the  productive- 
sets  of  labor.     He  will  fmd  regions  as  ex- 
anstve  as  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
i  which  the  soil  is  all  of  equal  and  vast 
brtility,    monopolized    by   three    or   four 
fttgbty  proprietors.    He  w^ll  tind  the  peas- 
Utry  starvmg  amidst  ilelds,  in  which  the 
Ikost  unskilled  labor  is  sufHcient   to  raise 
bt  most  luxuriant  crops.     Alongf  the  great 
fivers  nf  Southern   Russia,  as  along  those 
f  America,  he  may  observe  a  fertile  desert 
Dtiti  for  more  inhabitants  j  harvests 
nds  to  gather  them  in  \  the  accu» 


mulatcd  stores  of  favorable  seasons  rotting 
for  lack  of  markets.  The  *  Scioto  country  * 
of  Ohio,  the  valley  of  Kentucky,  are  not 
more  productive,  or  more  under-cultivated, 
than  the  Ukraine,  Poltava,  and  Lord  Stan- 
ley's portentous  province  of  Tambov,  with 
their  ten  feet  of  black  vegetable  soil*  What 
makes  the  difference  between  the  condition 
of  the  farmer  of  the  western  States,  in  his 
rude  and  immoderate  plenty,  and  the  slave 
who  writhes  under  the  literal  lash  of  the 
Russian  slave-driver,  whose  wife  ^goes  to 
the  plough  forty-eight  hours  after  giving 
birth  to  a  child  — who  is  kept  habitually, 
for  his  master's  advantage,  one  degree 
above  starvation,  and  whom  a  flight  of  lo- 
custs, or  a  hard  frost,  reduces  at  once  be- 
low that  zero  X  Simply  the  institutions  of 
property;  w^hich  in  the  one  country  give 
the  peasant  all^  and,  by  the  custom  of  the 
division  of  land,  enable  him  to  keep  it;  and 
in  the  other  nothing.  If  a  successful  sol- 
dier were  to  erect  the  standard  of  military 
despotism  at  Washington  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Russian  nobility  were  to 
realize  their  darling  vision,  and  establish 
the  aristocratic  commonwealth  of  wbich 
they  dream,  no  necessary  or  immediate 
change  would  follow  in  the  distribution  of 
property  ;  but,  according  to  all  ordinary 
rules  of  political  foresight,  another  genera- 
tion would  see  a  territorial  aristocracy 
slowly  erecting  itself  in  America ;  while 
that  of  Sclavonic  Europe  would  be  annihi- 
lated, in  the  wildest  social  revolution  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  Can  we  say,  then, 
that  the  American  sets  an  exaggerated 
value  on  the  principles  of  social  equality 
and  democratic  government  1  Do  we  not 
see  an  unerring  mstinct  in  that  excessive 
jealousy  with  w^hich  he  regards  the  slight- 
est check  on  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
majority— the  slightest  symptom  of  the  ele- 
vation of  any  class,  whether  by  virtue  of 
riches,  birth,  or  knowledge,  above  the  gen- 
eral level  I  That  instinct  is  as  essentially 
conservative  asihot  of  the  landed  gentry  of 
Great  Britain  ; — conservative  of  those  inte- 
rests which  the  present  system,  whatever 
politicians  may  ihink  of  it,  secures  to  him 
in  what  he  has  good  personal  reason  to  re- 
gard as  h  meilhur  dts  mondes  possibles.  And 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however  unwel- 
come the  truth,  that  as  far  as  history  and 
experience  leach,  all  or  nothing  is  the  alter- 
native of  the  peasant.  He  is  cither  abso- 
lute owner  of  the  soil  he  tills,  or  a  mere 
dependent  on  the  owner,  a  hired  servant. 
Supposing  the  law  of  primogeniture  estab- 
lished in  America,  the  landless  cultivator 
must  inevitably  descend,  not  indeed  to  the 
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lerelortheRussinn  serf;  not  bo  low,  proba- 
bly, as  the  eight  shilling  a-vveek  laborer  of 
the  South  of  Englftnd,  or  tlie  half-slarved 
metayers  of  Lombaftly  ;  but  certainly  very 
far  indeed  below  his  present  standard.  No 
variety  of  social  economy  has  yet  shown  a 
fair  division  of  profit  hetween  the  owner  of 
soil  aod  the  actual  tiller  of  it^  so  as  to  ren- 
der each  practically  independent  j— cer- 
tainly not  in  Tuscany,  where  M-  tie  Sis- 
niondi  imagined  he  had  discovered  this 
economical  Utopia*  Perhaps  future  ages 
may  see  the  problem  solved. 

There  are  some  annusing  personal  sketch- 
es in  this  part  of  the  book.  We  are  much 
bored  with  an  old  Count,  who  is  introduced 
fo  preach  on  English  politics,  which  he 
does  a  good  deal  in  the  tone  of  the  leading 
articles  in  the  Standard ;  but  pleased  with 
an  old  English  General  Coblcy,  metamor- 
phosed into  the  seigneyr  of  the  lordship  of 
Cohlevoy,  who  is  caught  administering  per- 
sonal correction,  in  the  most  paternal  fash- 
ion possible,  to  hi^  drunken  shepherd. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  three  nieces 
of  the  great  Potcmkin  1 — especially  the  fair 
and  favorite  Countess  of  Branilzka,  in 
whose  arms 

**  Hii  died  boneaih  n  tree,  ns  much  unblf^jit  on 
Tbo  soIJ  of  tfio  green  proviocp  he  hod  wnstcd, 
As  e'er  waj*  locust  on  ibo  land  it  blasted  ?'— 

the  partner  of  her  august  mistress's  most 
secret  intimacy — the  ornament  of  the  far- 
famed  *  Little  Society'  of  Czarskoe-Seloe 
— and  the  heroine  of  many  strange  anec- 
dotes. We  must  observe,  in  passing,  that 
of  all  court  stories,  those  of  the  court  of 
Catharine  seem^  to  us  the  most  apocryphal 
To  find  them  once  more  on  the  stage  car- 
ries IIS  back  to  the  romances  of  Segur  and 
De  Ligne* 

'*  Nothing  surprised  ine  more  than  my  intro- 
duction to  the  old  Countess^  I  had  expected  to 
find  fiomethingnohle  and  majci^uc  in  hcrexlerior, 
and  I  had  almost  dreaded  I  he  presentation. 
Imagine  ray  eurprise  when  1  was  ushered  hy  a 
Casirack  servant  into  a  small  chamber,  which 
was  almost  biire  of  furniture.  The  walls  were 
merely  whitewashed,  and  upon  the  ctumney- 
piece  rested  an  oval  cast,  in  plnsier  of  Parii?,  of 
the  late  empress,  which  was  daubed  over  with 
painL  8ome  log?  of  wood  were  hissing  beneath, 
iind  upon  an  oaken  table  were  scattered  some 
loose  papers  and  rolls  ol*  parchment.  The  old 
Jady  was  occopied  with  her  steward  when  1  en- 
tered ;  but,  after  having  gi^ne4l  a  few  papers, 
and  given  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  he  retired,  and 
she  returned  my  how.  I  was  struck  with  llii" 
beauty  of  her  hand,  with  lis  delicatcnes*,  it^ 
apparent  sof^nci^s,  and  its  unwrinkled  smooth- 
nrsM.  It  was  worthy  of  a  maiden  of  eigliteen. 
There  was  an  trnmcnse  turquoise  on  Uic  middle 
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finger,  which,  bycontrasti  made  the  smooth  skin 
appear  even  more  than  naturally  white, 

** '  I  am  happy»  sir,  to  make  your  acquaiDl- 
ance.     As  an  Englishman*  sir/  you   have  no 
doubt  seen   many  fine   gardens ;  but  [  do  not 
think,  sir,  that  you  will  find  any  thing  in  Poland 
isupertor  to  Alexandrine*     There  is  the  garden 
of  Potcmkin,  dedicated  to  friendship;  and,  not 
far  off,  you  will  find  some  trees  planted  by  the 
Emperor  Aleitander,  at  his  last  vtait.    You  will 
aee  his  bust  surrounded  hy  an  iron  railing ;  il 
was  upon  that  spot  that  he  once  took  a  cup  of  j 
tea*     The  pagodas  and  statues  cost  me  a  deal 
of  money ;  but  I  paid  all  ready  cash,  and  got  a 
good  discount.     My  garden  has  cost  me  (oar 
milhons  of  rubles;  hut,  as  the  angel  said,  *you 
know,  Countess,  the  money  has  been  spent  in  the 
country.*    You  will  find  in  your  walks,  sir,  scv* 
eral  paviUons ;  the  windows  in  them  are  all  of 
plate   glass.     I  have  to    tlmnk  Bonaparte  for  \ 
them.     I  made  a  vow  that  I  would  commemo- 
rate the  expulsion  of  the  French  by  spending 
ten   thousand   rubles    in    emhellishmenlF,    and 
these  windows  form  one  of  the  items.     In  the 
great  pavilion  you  will  find  a  marble  host  of  the 
emperor,  and  undernearh,  engraved  on  a  brass 
plare,  (t  suppose  you  do  not  read  Ross,  eirl)  but 
t!iey  aro  the  words  of  the  emperor  himself — *I 
will  not  sheath  my  sword  whilst  an  enemy  re- 
mains in  my  dominions.*     She  was  running  on 
in  this  style,  without  having  allowed  me  to  put  * 
in  a  word,  when  a  sudden  twinge  in  her  face 
stopped  her  for  a  second,  and  changing  her  tone 
of  voice,  which  was  miltl  anJ  harmonious,  though 
tiutficiently  commanding,  she  turned  to  me  and 
said — '  Have  you  discovered,  doctor,  any  remedy 
for  the  fie  doutoureuxl    1  have  been  plagued 
with  it  these  ten  years  past.'  I  had  now  had  suffi-  j 
cient  opportunity  of  obsefving  her  person,  and  , 
again  admired  the  beauty  of  her  hand,  as  she 
reclined  in  her  roltaire.  and  stroked  her  cheek  ^ 
with  two  fingers^  pasf^ing  them  rapidly  Over  the 
nerves  of  the  face.     She  was  of  middle  stature 
and  stout.     Her  features  retnined  all  the  mark*  , 
of  former  beauty;  her  countenance  was  placid 
and   expressive ;   her  eyes   had    naturally   lost  i 
much  of  their  former  brightness,  but  they  still 
retained   some   of  that  animation  and   pmyful 
satire;  which  arc  so  strikingly  represented  in  her  ] 
portrait,  painted  in  her  3'oulh,  where,  reclining 
against  a  column,  Fhc  points  with  one  hand  to  " 
the  !»uiit  of  Catharine.     All  the  features  of  thie^ 
portrait  are  still  traceable  in  her  octogenarian  i 
liice.     She  wore  a  while  muslin  cap,  and  the 
rest  of  her  dress  was  comprised  in  a  Turkish  ( 
n)be'*it''<:hai}jhr€.    She  took  snuff  in  large  quan-  \ 
ties,   which    fell    upon    her    dress.-'  —  Vol. 
p.  380 

We  should  like,  if  we  had  room,  to  et* 
tract  the  account  of  the  dinnpr  which  fol- 
lows, at  which,  while  the  other  dishes  were 
making  the  usual  circuit,  this  distinguish* 
ed  hidy  *  was  employed  in  groping  with  her  1 
fork  in  a  black  earthenware  jug,  from  ihoj 
top  of  which  a  bladder  had  been  partiatlyj 
removed,  to  pick  out  some  stewed  kidney8|i 
which  she  consumed  with  a  peculiar  gustcwj 
This  dish  was  not  handed  round.^ 
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The  author  met  another  of  this  cele- 
brated trio  in  St.  Petersburg — the  Princess 
Yousoupow,  we  imagine,  though  he  names 
neither  Indjr.  *  She  was  the  most  decided 
card-plnyer  of  the  day,  and  her  vi)ice  rose 
above  the  multitude  as  she  scolded  her 
partner  most  furiously*' 

After  a  winter  spent  at  Odessa,  (it  was 
durioj^  the  lost  Turkish  war,)  oti  author 
took  leave  of  the  family  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, repaired  to  St.  Petersburg — destin- 
ed to  be  his  residence  for  fourteen  years — 
and  launched  into  public  practice.  The 
hints  which  he  gives  of  his  professional 
career  are  vague,  and  evidently  dropped 
with  caution;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  &nd 
out,  from  bis  narrative  alone,  whether  be 
bad  made  a  fortune  or  barely  paid  his  ex- 
penses. All  we  learn  is,  that  be  was  much 
disappointed  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly 
from  finding  that  letters  of  professional 
credit,  druwn  by  friends  on  the  shores  of 
the  Blade  Sea,  were  not  always  accepted 
on  their  pref^entment  in  thecnpital;  partly 
from  the  Polish  revolution,  which  cut  deep 
into  the  foreign  connection  he  had  formed. 
Aftervvnrds,  the  same  opportunities  occur- 
red to  him  which  occur  to  all  men  in  their 
turn  who  have  patience — the  cure  of  n 
■fincess's  headache  ;  the  retirement  of  the 
i4lost  popular  physician  amon^r  the  English 
Tesidents,  to  whose  practice  he,  in  a  great 
measure;  succeeded  ;  newer  focesand  newer 
remedies; — homccopathy  and  hydropathy. 
Bat  why  he  stayed,  or  why  he  left,  is  not 
Tery  dii»tincily  revealed  to  the  curious 
reader. 

Fourteen  years  in  the  Russian  metropolis 
could  not  pass  without  ^  htur  H  maiheur  :^ 
the  Doctor  met  with  both;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  like  a  man  of  sense,  he  appears  to 
regard  his  lot  as  a  good  one.  But  it  is 
clear,  notwithstanding  all  his  etforts  to  re* 
pay  hospitality  by  gracious  expressions, 
and  the  testimony  which  he  bears,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  unprejudiced  visitors, 
to  the  great  fund  of  good-nature  and  good- 
humor  combined,  which  forms  the  bjisis  of 
the  Russian  character,  that  he  left  St,  Pe- 
tersburg a  wearied  man — happy  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  modern  Palmyra,  It  is  so 
with  all  ilmngers  in  that  capital  j  and  not 
with  strangers  only.  The  proud  mistress 
of  the  north  is  the  coldest  and  most  un- 
amiable  of  beauties.  Her  magnificence 
frcexejithe  spectator — her  monoton*^U8  ma- 
ji?ity  pnlls  on  his  imagination.  Je  dttesie  Pe- 

i^^yrg^  ia   the   common  exclamation  of 

live*  and  foreigners,  whether  their  ex- 
periment of  residence  has  been  short  or 
Logj — ao   say  the   intelligent,  judicious, 
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and  elegant  Mtss  Rigby,  and  Herr  Kohl, 

her  contemporary  observer.  The  intox- 
ication of  imperial  favor  hardly  reconciles 
the  courtier  to  abide  in  her;  nor  the  ex- 
citement of  conquest,  the  reigning  beauty 
of  her  brilliant  winter:  and  the  veryMougik 
who  plies  in  her  streets,  longs  only  for  the 
hour  which  shall  enable  him  to  get  back 
to  his  distant  province,  and  astonish  his 
kindred  with  stories  of  the  marvels  of 
'  Piel.'  She  is  by  turns  a  huge  parade- 
ground — a  court — a  fair — a  bazar — any 
thing  but  a  civilized  and  refined  city — a 
vast  hive  of  men,  in  which  families  have 
their  home  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  in  which  local  attachments,  and  local 
habits,  become  as  indelible  features  as  its 
climate  and  scenery.  The  aspect  of  ex- 
ternal things  is  as  wearisome  as  that  of  so- 
ciety itself*  The  eye  vainly  seeks  for  re- 
lief from  the  interminable  perspective  of 
leagues  of  wide  street,  whether  bordered 
by  rows  of  dull  wooden  huts  or  palaces 
equally  dull:  —  *huge  public  buildings, 
monuments,  churches  with  gilded  cupolas, 
all  in  clean  shirts,  or  as  of  yesterday's 
c  real  ion.'  The  heavens  are  as  monoton- 
ous as  the  earth — even  darkness  would  be 
a  relief,  and  darkness  is  not  be  had^ — the 
only  change  is  from  the  *  sleepless  summer 
of  long  light/  to  the  glimmering  snow-blink 
of  the  winter* 

'*We  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
darkness  in  this  cotmlry;  find  1  woultjj  never- 
theless^ prefer  ohscurent'ss,  as  a  word  of  more 
acrurate  eignificalion*  Candles  arc  lit  up  at 
haU-paet  two  p.m.,  and  one  cannot  shave  by 
day-light  at  ten  a.  m.  in  the  ninnih  of  Novem- 
ber;  and  yet  no  inhabitant  of  PetiTFhurg  can 
appreciate  the  terms'^  'darkas  pitth/ — ^I  could 
not  distinguish  my  horses' ears,^ — H  could  not 
see  my  hand,' — all  terms,  and  not  exaggerated 
one*!,  expressive  of  the  darkness  of  a  night  in 
Kngland.  At  no  season,  not  even  on  ihe  shurl- 
est  day,  does  such  darkness  prevail.  The 
ground,  covered  by  a  bed  of  Bno*v,  refiects  ita 
spangled  light;  the  clouds  are  hiifh  above,  and 
lew  ill  number;  tlic  stars  shine  bri«fht  in  the  fir- 
mament. It  is  true  that  this  half-obecurc  serves 
lor  no  purpose,  fi^  far  sis  the  ecooomy  of  arii- 
fi^iul  light  i-^  concerned  ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  here  we  do  not  appreciate  tlic  mcamug  of 
u tier  darkness. 

''The  moon^  the  moon, — the  light  ofSylvia, 
how^  she  streams  upon  us  for  trn  gueeesaive 
houfp,  and  mischievously  bilfs  off  our  no^rs  in 
the  winter  monih«! — ^  lor  cold  ami  moordi^ht 
ure  tlien  insepurahle.  He  who  haih  not  seen  Pe- 
tersburg by  moojdight  hatli  eoineihing  yet  to 
Bce.  Yee,  it  is  when  the  moon  is  seen  chmbing 
over  ita  domes  and  minarets,  thai  one  is  recon- 
ciled \o  the  idea  of  a  deserted  city.  It  in  thia 
scpararion  of  Ihe  inaninmie  from  the  aniuiato 
which  gives  it  this  pecutiar  interest.    Dazzling 
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as  it  may  appear,  lit  up  by  the  beams  of  a  me- 
ridian Bun^  its  magnificence  then  involves  ihe  idea 
of  lis  population  ;  but  tliis  in  no  wise  tallies  wl\h 
the  magnitude  of  its  buildingSj  so  that  tlie  ad  mira- 
tion of  I  he  grar»deur  of  the  one  iu  checked  by  the 
insignificance  ofthe  other.  But  when,  in  the  dead 
orni;^hi,  when  all  may  be  supposed  to  be  asleep 
— when  the  mind  may  imagine  that  the  noonday 
bustle  shall  be  woriiiy  of  the  inanimate  struc- 
tures which  now  ©hine  reeplendeut  in  the  soft- 
ened light  of  the  watery  moonbeam — then,  left 
to  solitary  contemplation,  free  from  the  ipfliience 
of  any  outward  impression  which  may  destroy 
its  fiiiry  and  ideal  form,  then  the  city  of  the 
Czars  olfcre  a  spectacle  which  perhaps  few  or 
none  can  equal  It  has  then  something  of  an- 
tiquity in  its  appearance.  Its  colossal  buildings 
lit  up  by  the  reflected  raoonheam,  we  sec  but 
their  form  oaly^  without  having  sufficient  light 
to  scan  their  features.  The  buildifigs  may  be 
of  stone  or  marble,  and  rival,  for  augfu  we 
know,  t!ic  Eternal  City  in  their  age.  Viewed 
from  an  elevation,  extending  along  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  horizon,  and  flanked  by  massive  build- 
ings of  monastic  form,  the  town  rises  with  its 
glided  spires  and  spangling  copolas  from  out  a 
level  plain.  We  see  not  by  the  faint  moonlight^ 
that  the  intervening  spacer  between  these  large 
struc lures  are  not  filled  up.  The  wide  and 
straight  streets  allow  not  (he  eye  to  reach  the 
tapering  perspective  point  in  the  distance. 
Some  briuge  or  object  interpoaes  ere  the  long 
alley  dwindle  to  a  poiuL  The  surface  of  tlie 
ground  is  one  white  spangUng  carpet  The  river 
flows  not  to  the  sight:  the  voice  ofthe  boatman 
is  not  heard,  and  hia  oar  plies  not  Some  sol- 
itary chime  indicates  the  hour.  The  moon  de- 
scending in  her  course,  leaves  some  tower  in  the 
shade.  All  contributes  to  heighten  the  feelings 
of  admiration  which  this  hour  inspires.  The 
d:iy  breaks,  and  dispels  much  of  the  illusion,  re- 
vealing that  to  be  brick  and  plaster  which  to 
otir  midnight  ciL»iitemplation  appeared  stone  and 
marble.  Now  lime  and  duration  vaoish— ihe 
whole  but  of  yesterday's  creation,  and  nothing 
which  guarantees  futurity.  The  imagination, 
wliich  had  deceived  itself  mto  a  past,  is  now  dis- 
enchanted. The  light  of  day  discovers  plainK 
and  wasieg  in  the  centre  of  a  habitable  city. 
The  inhabitants,  thinly  pcaitered  or  lost  over  a 
wide  extended  eurface,  fad  to  enhven  its  streets. 
And  what  say  those  edifices  to  us  which  form 
its  grandeur?  None  of  the  vis  adnwmtionis 
in  hcU — the  sine  ftomine  saxuniy — the  history 
of  a  century — a  town  which  we  see  upon  the 
stage^  called  into  exisience  by  harlequin's  wand, 
which  cnn  again  say  depart— still  a  great  city 
— the  triumph  of  ort  over  nature,  and  yet  in  its 
cradle."— Vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

The  manotony  of  life  corresponds  with 
tbai  of  its  outward  aspect.  All  the  dash 
and  daring  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  seem 
tamed  down  by  the  overpowering  presence 
of  the  sovereign;  and  the  rest  of  society 
is  as  regular  as  a  garrison,  and  as  com- 
pletely under  miliiary  regulation.  The 
universal  ioterferenco  of  the  police  is  the 
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subject  of  complaint  with  all  foreigners: 
even  Germans,  overrun  as  their  country  is 
with  every  Variety  ofthe  species  magutrate, 
quarrel  with  the  restraints  of  Russian  ex- 
istence. 

Even  the  carnival,  according  to  our  phy- 
sician, is  not  so  gay  as  it  ought  to  be. 
"There  is  something  too  military  in  the 
tout-ensembk}*  no  scutBcf  no  fight,  no  bustle, 
no  uproarious  laughter,  no  jolly  tar  with 
his  la»«  and  bludgeon.  And  what  is  fun 
when  deprived  of  these  attributes  1  It  is, 
as  FalstafT  would  say,  *  to  be  merry  upon 
compulsion.'  '^  What  would  he  have  said 
to  the  recent  seven  days  of  **  Siepney  fair" 
affording  hardly  a  police  case  1  Is  Eng* 
land,  too,  becoming  centralized  into  de* 
corous  dulness  under  Sir  Robert  PeefB 
machinery  1 

A  terrible  story  is  told  of  the  conflagra* 
lion  of  a  booth  at  the  carnival,  where  more 
than  a  hundred  persons  were  burnt  and 
suCocated  i  owing,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, to  the  interference  ofthe  police,  who 
prevented  some  carpenters  from  opening 
an  outlet  with  their  axes  for  the  miserable 
sufferers.  He  was  partly  an  eyewitness  of 
the  scene.  Herr  Kohl,  who  describes  the 
same  dreadful  occurrence  very  minutely, 
corroborates  this  part  of  the  story.  Few 
events  seem  to  have  made  such  an  impres- 
sion,  as  far  as  any  can  be  made,  In  the  great 
Baby  Ions  of  modern  days.  Almost  an 
equally  frightful  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  kind  of  interference  is  apt  to 
defeat  its  own  ends  occurred  some  years 
ago,  in  a  great  catastrophe  on  the  Czarskoe- 
Seloe  rail-road  ; — the  only  instance  of  that 
particular  variety  of  accident,  the  collision 
of  two  trains  meeting  on  the  same  line, 
which  we  remember  to  have  heard  of 
since  this  new  *  peril  of  man'  has  become 
known. 

"  The  line  is  single,  and  there  is  a  half  way 
house,  where  the  trains  meet  and  turn  otf  at  an 
elbow  formed  for  the  purpose ;  they  pass  each 
other  at  ihia  spot;  and  as,  under  all  circum- 
stances, one  train  must  wait  till  the  other  ar- 
rives, no  accident  could  be  anticipated.  The 
trains  left  the  two  terminuses  at  the  same  hour; 
and  as  their  velocity  cajeris  paribus  was  equal, 
they  had  seldom  to  wait  long  for  each  other* 
The  hours  of  departure  were  fixed  and  ktiown; 
but  when  there  were  a  great  many  passengcrt 
addiiional  trains  were  added  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public.  The  lai*t  train  was  about 
to  leave  Czarskoe-Scloe  when  the  - 
director  for  the  day  ordered  the  engi 
cced  with  all  possible  speed  to  St  I  -  uc.oM.jrj^ 
and  not  to  stop  at  the  lialf  way  house  for  the 
other  train,  which  he  might  arrive  in  time  to 
countermand. 

"  The  matt  obeyed  orders.    It  was  a  gene 


I 


^ 


who  gave  tlieuu  It  unfortunately  happened  that 
the  eogtneer  at  iKe  opposite  ex^  iiaJ  uUo 

obeyed  ordera,  aud  put  Uis  trajj)  i  ut  tlir 

usual  time  ;  so  that  the  two  oppuMiL-  naiuii  cnme 
together  upon  a  dark  night  at  full  speed  ypon  u 
isngtu  line.  The  shock  waa  terrific*  The  car- 
riages were  thrown  up  into  the  air.  It  required 
baur»  to  dig  out  the  mangled  corpses.  It  ia  eur- 
priain^i  that  only  pix  lives  were  lost;  but  many 
persons  were  drcadlully  lacerated,  aud  died  sub- 
§6«jiienlly  of  their  wounde. 

»*  Wh^vn  the  English  engineer  found  that  there 
tv  ry  of  pre  venting  the  cone  UBfcion, 

h>  ic  engine  to  save  hia  own  life. 

Tliii  waii  iiiU-rpreted  a  breach  of  duty,  and  he 
wiu  incarcerated  for  nine  montlis."— Vol.   iii. 

p.  a. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  this  kind 
of  literal  obedience  which  we  do  not  recol- 
lect having  heard  before  : — 

**  These  email  retail  shopB  to  which  T  aliiide 
dwplay  a  painted  board  immediately  over  the 
eatnince  door,  upon  which  figures  the  bill  of  fare 
o(  their  internal  contents.  Underneath  is  the 
dealer's  name,  and^  immediately  succeeding,  the 
mmibcr,  Theee  numbers  require  explanation. 
The  Emperor  Paul  posBe^^sed  a  creative  power: 
when  he  said  *  Let  a  thing  be  done/  it  was 
d<>neu  Now,  as  these  ishopa  are  all  licensed,  so, 
for  convenience  and  ordeFs  sake,  the  Emperor 
•aid,  *  Let  them  be  all  numbered  No,  l.»  dtc' 
Thus  the  order  stood  *  No,  L,  &c.,*  no  doubts, 
an  supposition,  no  subterfuge,  no  construction  of 
original  intention  allowable ;  the  first  stiop  in  the 
•trcet  is  L,  Jbc-,  the  second  1.,  dec,  the  third,  and 
won,  all  1.,  dec.  It  was  not  allowable  to  sup- 
pote  tliat  ihm^Scc.^  should  extend  to  2,  3,  4.  and 
th  '     'koold  have  a  sejiarate  number.   Such, 

R'  '  the  phrase  ever  in  a  Raaisian  nioulhj 

V.u.  MMi  uiderccL'**— Vol.  ii,  p.  16G, 

This  reminds  us  of  another  anecdote  of 
llie  mode  in  which  the  St*  Petersburg  police 
txeeuted  the  sapient  orders  of  the  same 
Emperor.  One  day  the  mandate  came  forth 
tbat  no  man  should  walk  the  streets  at  night 
without  a  lantern.  The  first  night  a  doctor 
let  oat  on  his  rounds,  attended  by  a  serv- 
ant  carrying  one.  The  servant  was  allowed 
to  p«6«  j  the  doctor  was  placed  under  ar- 
reit. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  Eng. 
iith  banker  who  gave  Catharine  a  dog, 
which  the  Empress  christened  after  the 
ntme  of  the  donor,  and  of  the  terrible  quid 
jrroquo  which  followed^  wTien  the  Minister 
of  rolicc,  receiving  an  order  to  have  the 
di»ea**ed  dog  *  em/)at7/(;V  ^"^'^^  within  an  ace 
of  carrying  it  into  execution  by  impaling 
the  living  Englishman.  Our  author  re- 
eounts  a  somewhat  similar  adventure, ' 
though   not  quite  so  altirming,  as   having 
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"  He  was  a  merchant  of  great  respectability, 
and  was  attached  to  a  Russian  lady*  No  im- 
pediment offered  it&elf  except  the  one  which  pre- 
vents the  union  of  people  of  ditferent  religions, 
and  as  a  foreigner  and  Protestant,  he  met  with 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  penniseioo.  As  he 
had  a  friend  at  court  who  could  gain  tlie  imperial 
car,  he  was  commissioned  to  apply  to  llie  foun- 
tain-head. It  was  necessary  to  await  a  season- 
able opportunity,  a  good-humored  momenti 
which  grants  every  thing,  and  then  to  strike. 
This  opportunity  occurred,  and  it  was  in  ihe  af- 
ternoon,   'Your  Majesty,'  said  the  petitioner, 

*  will  permit  me  to  inform  you,  that  one  of  ray 
countrymen  is  in  great  distress.'  'HowT  re- 
plied his  Majesty,  ^an  Englishman  in  distress? 
What  is  it  ?  Let  me  know ;  if  I  can  remedy  it. 
depend  upon  it;  what  help  does  he  require  1* 
'  No,  your  Majesty,  it  is  not  that,  but  he  wishea 
to  marry  a  Russian,  and  the  clergy  will  not  cel- 
ebrate his  marriage,'  *How  sot  let  him  be 
married  immediately,  (seechass.)  I  will  give 
the  order  instandy  ;^  and  in  five  minutes  the  im- 
perial signature  permitted  the  nuptials  to  be  cel- 
ebrated. Now,  It  must  be  recollected,  that  in 
Russia  a  permisjsion  of  the  sovereign  is  a  5on4 

[fide  order  j  and  there  is  this  advantage  in  des- 
potic governments,  that  when  a  thing  is  to  be 
done,  it  is  done  sometimes.  The  imperial  signa- 
ture authorizes  at  5  p.  m.  the   marriage  of  Mr* 

A and  Misa  B .    At  5  p.  m.  this  order 

gets  into  the  liands  of  proper  authorities.  It  ar- 
rives at  the  first  office,  where  it  is  registered,  at 
eight  it  gels  to  another,  at  ten  it  may  have  pass- 
ed the  synod,  at  eleven  it  in  in  the  hands  oi  the 
police,  and  at  midnight  the  police  officers  are 
trotting  through  the  stn^eta  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion, and  flummon  die  parties  them  eel  vck.    Mr. 

was  fast  asleep.     He  had  given  the  case 

up  as  hopelesB ;  he  must  make  tlie  beet  of  it ;  he 
must  forget  it ;  he  was  hugging  his  pillow,  'twas 
all  he  could  hug;  a  thundering  rap  is  at  his 
door ;  and  before  he  recovers  from  his  fright  an 
armed  nolice  is  at  his  bed-side  witli  a  roll  of  pa* 
per  in  their  hands.  ^  His  liver  turned  to  water.' 
As  he  was  about  to  force  utterance  he  was  slop- 
ped by  the  officers,  who  told  him  tliat  they  had  a 
warrant  which  must  he  executed  immediately, 

(seechass.)    Mr, thought  of  putting  on  his 

clothes,  and,  as  he  was  sacrificing  to  the  Graces, 
the  otficer  commenced  reading.  Fancy  a  man 
roused  from  his  slumbers  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  trembling  all  over  from  fear  more  than 
from  cold,  sitting  upon  the  edge  of  his  bed  draw- 
ing on  a  stocking,  gpinning  slowly  out  tlie  time, 
and  about  to  hear,  as  he  auppofjcthj  his  exile  war- 
rant '  Bv  the  grace  of  God,  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  o^Cj  be  it  known.^  What  was  his  eur- 
prise  then  to  find  that  this  sentence  was  a  per- 
mit to  be  married,    *■  What,  now  V  said  M  r. ; 

*  at  this  time  of  night?*-**  Immediately,  (seech* 
ass^y  said  the  otiicer;  *  it  is  ordered.^—'  Oh  if  it 

be  ordered,  then  1  know  the  rest,'  said  Mr. . 

and  he  hurried  on  his  clothes  and  accompanioa 
the  officers  to  the  dwelhng  of  bifi  betrothed* 
What  were  her  feelings  upon  the  occasion^  how 
the  matter  was  broken  to  ner,  whether  she  were 
asleep  or  awake,  who  explained  the  necessity  of 


' 


occtirred  to  one  of  our  countrymen  of  the   immediate  compliance— 'all  these  matters  have 
Eagluli  factory  m  his  time.  |  not  boon  revealed*    Mn and  Mjes ac 
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companied  the  police-oSicers  to  the  church,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
middle  oftlie  night.    The  oflicers  had  done  ihetr 

duty ;    Mr. did  hia,  inasmuch  as  he  had 

obeyed  orders ;  and  all  the  parties  phoak  hands, 
went  home,  and  went  to  bed  again.' — Vol,  iii. 
p.  12. 

As  might  be  presumed,  the  only  point  on 
which  resistance  to  the  tremendous  *It  is 
ordered,'  has  ever  yet  been  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully^ perhaps  ever  atten»pled,  is  that  of 
religion  j  or  what  the  Russian  peasant 
chooses  to  consider  as  such.  The  Empe- 
ror's recognized  power  in  ihia  is  also  enor- 
mous: he  can  miike  saints,  or  refuse  to  al- 
low any  more  to  be  made,  as  he  is  said  re 
centiy  to  have  done^  In  consequence  of 
some  misdemeanora  on  the  part  of  the  last 
canonized.  But  Peter  the  Great  was  worst- 
ed in  his  war  with  bmrds  ;  and  the  present 
Czar  would  probably  employ  all  bis  power 
in  vain  to  compel  one  of  bis  orthodox  sub- 
jects to  eat  a  pigeon. 

"  The  following  anecdote  w*ill  afford  a  p-ood 
idea  of  the  persevering  oHstiniicy  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  what  they  consider  to  he  a  righieoue 
caase. — The  Bishop  of  Nicolaieff  had  once  been 
a  Jew:  he  was  now  a  zealous  Christian.  It  was 
at  the  epoch  of  performing  this  ceremony^  (of 
'hlcEigmg  the  wnlcrSj')  that  the  thermometer 
marked  thirty  degree*  of  cold,  and  a  cutting 
wind  swept  over  the  plains  which  extended  to 
the  east  of  Nicolaicff.  Not  a  fc:oul  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets.  The  crows  fell  down  dead  with 
cold:  it  was  the  desolating  cold  blast  of  the 
degerl^the  bleak  wind  which  froze  the  French 
legions ;  nothing  animate  could  resist  it  long. 

"  The  Boog,  whose  waters  were  to  be  bleesed. 
rune  at  a  di^iance  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of 
the  town,  Now^  it  was  probable  under  such  cir- 
cumstanceSj  that  ii'  the  ceremony  were  allowed 
to  procee<i  as  on  ordinary  occapions,  one- half  of 
tlie  aitendantis  would  perish.  The  governor  con- 
sequently pre  vented  the  procedure  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  but  ordered  a  bucketful  of  water  to  be 
brought  from  the  nver  to  the  church,  there 
bIcBsed  ami  consecrated,  and  then  restored  to 
the  parent  stream.  This  was  good  homceopathtc 
practice,  and  much  suffering  and  mischief  w^ere 
thus  avoided.  But  no  persuasion,  no  arguments, 
would  prevail  upon  the  converted  Jew  to  desist 
from  the  u^ual  performance  of  ihe  rites.  He 
would,  and  did  sit  down  by  the  waters  of  BabeL 
He  could  not  weep,  but  globules  of  ice  repre- 
sented his  tears.  He  was  brought  home  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  and  died  raving  mad  a  few 
days  afterwards,'' — Vol,  ii.  p.  257. 

The  last  volume  consists  chiefly  of  the 
narrative  of  our  author's  retreat  from  the 
scene  of  his  labors;  and  his  journey  vifi 
Sweden,  and  by  various  German  baths,  to 
his  native  country.  Bui  all  tiiis  we  preter- 
mit J  for  all  of  travelling  interest  that  it  con* 
Uiins,  may  be  found  more  usefully  digested 


in  Mr.  Mnrrajf's  Hand -Book,  and  we  have 
alrearl  enough  of  those  anecdotical 

and  pi  je  sketches  which  cooslilute 


the  whole  merit  of  the  work. 
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hY  THE  AUTBOH  OF  "THE  CIRCASSIAtf  CHIEF. 

Tm  n  wnndering  spirit  Oiroagh  enrth,  air,  and  sea, 
For  no  bounds,  for  no  bounds  can  ever  bind  mo ; 
My  steed  is  tlio  dark  wave,  willi  while  mane  of 

foaro, 
And  gnllantly  bpars  me  where ver  I  roam : 
I^anlii'd  lo  iury,  he  dsioces^  upff^aring  high. 
As  anortiog,  lie  (onsets  his  head  towards  the  skji 
And  fjo  <: burger  like  him  can  so  rapidly  fl<Jt%        , 
While  no  bounds^  while  no  bounds  can  ever  kei 

me* 

[  tly  in  the  tempest  while  loud  shrieks  are  hofird, 
But  lar  sliriller  I  rry  than  the  n>viiig  eea-bird, 
When  rocks  are  n^tmunding   with   oceaa'^   fiercs 

roar. 
And  formp  are  rebounding  —  pale   waifs  on  the 

ihore^ — 
When  hnrks  are  deserted  to  dash  o'er  tho  waves, 
And  mort&ls  are  hurled  unprepared  to  their  graves  ; 
Then,  tht^n  ia  the  time  !  ^hriclc  loudest  wtfh  glee^ 
And  no  bourid^i  and  no  houndn  cnn  ever  bind  rae. 

My  hair  is  tlie  thiik  mint  and  r;|uk  k  driving  «now, 
And  wildly  vvavt^»  round  when  llio  northern  blaats 

blow  ; 
My  breath's  in   the  wliirlwind,  my  voice  in  the 

cloudi, 
And  diirk  h  the  mantle  niy  stern  visage  tbrouds, — 
Till  vivid  the  liv|itning>4  uhjrh  rtjish^from  ray  eyoi 
Illumine  with  horrors  the  arch  of  the  skies, — 
Then,  then  my  wild  voice  in  heard  flhriekiog  wilb 

glee, 
As  I  ride  o'er  the  boundless  and  ft^ttertess  ten  f 

Court  JourtuU. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  prejsenting  our  r«ad- 

ers  with  the  following  interesting  lines,  wtiieh 
were  prest^iiled  to  her  MMJesty  on  her  arrival  at 
Ostcnd,  by  the  «on  of  one  of  our  mo*t  popular 
writers  ; — 

Oh  !   gifted  by  the  bounteoijsness  of  Heaven 
With  the  beeit  hloNMings  unto  mortal  given, — 
The  aijspieioujj  gtaries  of  a  mighty  throne. 
The  holier  joys  lo  happiest  mother*  known, 
Without  one  eloud  upon  thy  bright  eareer,- — 
Queen  of  a  thousand  triumphs,  Wiilcova  hor*  ! 

When  Charles  and  Edward  to  thta  tranquil  strand 
Fled  from  the  wrongs  of  a  rebellious  land, 
In  England's  stormier  hour,  on  Tl.'iMi-ii  -mund, 
The  sovereigns  of  thy  raee  a  ti^fn. 
But  thou,  VicToaiA  t — lovely,  p'/.  ^ 

Queen  of  our  hearts,^ our  own, —  our   illATHoa 
QL'iiK>r ! 

Thy  people'»  hive  attends  thee  o*cr  the  main,^ 

Thy  people's  love  demands  I  bee  liume  again  I 
May  the  vast  treasure  of  that  loyal  love 
Bequeathed  from  Ihee  lo  thtne  eternal  provw ; 
Dear  to  our  hi»pe]»  ns  to  our  mem  ' 
Queen  of  a  thousand  triumphs,  V 
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THE  PARADISE  OF  SEEDAUD. 


AH  OIUKHTAL  tXOIHO. 

ProfD  Fnuioi  '■  Muf  tiine. 
I- 

Fimcf  iti  nnclotided  prido 

The  |;]oriQU»  sun  ridc-i  hi^h  ; 
Artbia'*  waafe  gltiWH  far  and  wide 

The  tviftds  bftvi:  blown  their  fill, 

Tlicy  arc  cafm  as  rnlm  can  bo  ; 
And  tlifl  nandy  ridgcu  arc  lying  filill 

A»  tbo  wavus  of' a  frozen  sea. 
Like  th^  fiire  of  nf^t^un  the  desert  eipande, 

But  'tin  gemm  d  with  a  lovefy  ial*?. 
One  Eden  amid  the  barren  «ands 

Tile  wearied  eye  can  beguile. 


Gtj  gmv^ea  offar-eecn  paTtns  are  there, 

And  •tirubfl  that  loud  the  summer  air 
With  breath  of  odors  rich  and  rare; 
And  fountains  on  the  dazzled  flight 
Bur«tit)|E:  in  silvery  columns  bright, 
Of  conetant  flui,  yet  constant  height ; 
And  li^J^cs  which  in  their  placid  breast, 
Enrjrrled  with  a  grn^sy  ve«l, 
Kvf  ei^€:  a  hundred  rills  to  rest ; 
And  flow'r*  of  ev'ry  icent  and  hue, 
And  fruits  with  rbangt^b  ever  new. 
Of  JuDt'ioui;  tatitc  all  seusong  through  ; 
And  walks  of  marble  puro  tt»  tinow  j 
Inlaid  with  gema  in  many  a  row 
They  shine,  a  tjuuintty  gorgeous  show  ; 
And  bowers  for  nountide  slumber  made, 
Whoae  arching  roof  of  tangled  t^hada 
No  gdrisb  sunbeam  niny  invade. 
And,  Id  !   lit  <  cntre  of  the  wondxoua  whole, 

fr>  i-»Vi  ..ofn|i  a  giant  palace  tjtandsi 
A  If;  one  mai^ler'Souil 

it  J  the  pile  by  myriad  subject  hands  ; 

Wiiii  iiinsAy  lower!)  that  might  with  Babel  vie, 
And  mineral  a  Hlim  that  sf^em  to  pierce  the  aky^ 
And  many  a  pill-ar'd  porch,  and  swelling  dome, 
Tbo  caruil^    king  of  king»  hath  built   it  for  hiM 
boiui^ ! 


Yot  trnreo  ten  Ue.nting  years  have  past 
*"'    ^  yun  tali  pnlniH  their  ahadowa  caat 

t^pon  a  lonely  p'»ol  ; 
ere  the  wild  a^*  and  eamel  drank, 
Or  hrowAcd  upon  the  verdant  bank, 

Hr  lay  in  nhelti^r  eool. 
AtHi  ,.  n,  bid  in  reedy  lair, 

A  i  1,  the  lion,  there 

4  M.J.  fi  M  wniiin^  for  his  prey, — 
DreKd  *igbt  to  thir!4t'WOip  irsiv'ller'i  ove 
Tboa«  foot'printH  !  Should  he  drink  aad  dio? 
Or  from  tb'  iin tasted  water  nigh 

Uasle,  but  to  die,  away  ? 


Tbuft  loDely  had  for  agea  been 
Amid  the  wavte  ibat  ailvnn  sea  Do, 

Till  Shcduud,  rnighty  king, 
L«iding  hiM  tfoopii  by  wayt*  unknown, 
To  Win  nrw  kingdoms  I'ur  hia  own, 

Halted  al  that  fair  Hpring^ 
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•*  Ev'n  here,'*  said  be,  *♦  when  earth  ii  iiUD4», 
Will  1  enjoy  a  life  divine ; 

Allan  in  heav'n  may  reign ! 
But  here  my  slaves  shall  cause  to  rtae, 
Equal  to  hia,  a  Paradise, 

Era  1  return  again  V* 


He  plann'd  the  work,  be  gave  tho  word, 

1  o  hia  workers  a  law  to  be, 
While  he  led  on  his  armies  with  spear  and  sword 

To  conquer  from  sea  to  sea  j 
White  be  lorreil  his  neigbbor-monarchs  all 

At  bis  fret  to  bow  lowly  down. 
Till  proudly  he  dared  himself  to  call 

Lord  of  earth's  *olo  crown  J 


8bedaud  bis  high  desires  hatb  won, 

And  Shedaud's  workers  their  work  have  done ; 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  rilled  Eaat, 

The  burden  of  many  a  weary  beusi, 

Tho  deacrt  palace  glitters  complete, 

Girt  with  its  groves  and  its  gardens  meet; 

And  come  at  last  ia  the  falt?d  day. 

And  ^hedaud  coma^  in  triurnplml  array  \ 

All  hardened  in  pride,  all  ^tain'd  with  vice. 

He  comes  to  enter  bis  Paradise  ! 


On  his  battle'charger  behold  him  come  ! 

The  din  of  cymbal,  and  trumpet,  and  drum. 

And  of  horse  and  foot  the  measured  tread. 

Have  scattered  the  desert's  iiilenco  dread  : 

The  garden  is  near,  and  the  palace  bright 

Is  shining  ftill  in  King  Shednud's  aigbt ; 

And  open  the  gnieei  of  the  garden  are  set, 

And  the  erowd  from  witbiii  and  wtthuut  have  mel: 

But  a  road  is  kept  elciir  for  Sheduud  Co  ride 

Alone  in  his  height  of  highest  pride  ; 

And  youths  and  nmidens,  a  lovtily  band. 

Are  standing  in  linet^  upon  either  hand. 

And  sweetly  they  raise  I  be  «ohg. 
While  Shedaud  exults  in  the  t!ci tiering  strain, 
And  sboutingEi  and  martial  mimr  amain 

Burst  forth  from  ibe  warrior  throng  ; 


"  Wide  Ihy  slaves  tho  portals  ftiog  ; 
Enter,  enter,  mighty  king  ! 
Sec  complete  the  work  dejiign^d 
By  thir*e  own  ereaiive  mind  ! 
Ucaven  above  halb  nought  (o  show 
Passing  ihis  (by  heaven  below  ! 
World-roiniiiandert  tsrry  not. 
Be  thy  earthly  cares  forgot  : 
Let  thy  life  divine  begin  ; 
Lord  of  Eden,  enter  in  I" 


What  deep,  dull  gloom  halh  eome 

Oer  the  yet  unclouded  sky  ? 
What  numelci^s  dread   hath  stricken  dumb 

The  voices  that  sounded  so  high  ? 
IJy.th'd  are  the  triim|jct's  notes, 
lltmbd  is  the  cyyihnr»  clang, 
IloKb'd  are  the  parching  throale 
Of  all  that  shouted  and  sang. 
Mute,  as  if  risen  from  the  tomb 
To  hear  the  words  of  endless  doom 
At  Allah's  awful  jndgmeni  throne, 
Stand  all  the  gasping  tbrong^ — ono  voice  i«  beard 
alono  I 
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^'SbeJaudl    I  claim   llij  soul*''    Doitli**  angGl 

■peaki, 
And  Shtidatjd  hears,  b«  in  ti  drenm,  the  call. 
It  ia  no  dream  I     Again  ihe  summons  breaks 
The  BJlence  of  the  wa^lc,  clflo  isilent  all, 
As  though  no  foot  of  man  had  dared  intrude 
Upon  the  vastness  of  its  solitiido, 
A  moment  more,  nnd  that  stout  heart  of  pride 
Riilliea.     "  Do  then,  if  thou  mual  do,  thy  worst; 
But  let  me  enter  this  my  Eden  first/' 
Snid  Shcdaud.     **  It  h  not  ?o  i\riiti?ii  !"  eripd 
The  oif>R*enger  of  wrath .    Nor  jiore  he  spoke^ 

But  with  a  sTidden  stroke 

iluri'd  from  his  shiidd'ring  «teed 
The  tyrant.   Then  avenged  w«a  Heaven,  aud  earth 
was  freed  ! 


Th'  Avengor  raised  bis  hand  on  high, 
Thundtir  shook  the  murky  sky  ; 
Down  a  fiery  deluge  cuiue, 
Grove  and  garden  fed  the  flame  j 
Shook  nnd  yawned  the  cumber'd  ground  ; 
Sudden  fell  with  crashing  sound 
Dome  and  minnret,  tower  nnd  wall, 
Fell  the  i^hatter'd  palace  alt } 
Buried  in  a  dark  ahyas. 
Lay  that  pile  of  promind  bliss. 
Heap'd  by  many  a  whirling  blast. 
Hills  of 'whelming  «and  were  cast 
On  the  hlack  and  blasted  ^icene ; 
None  may  trace  what  there  hulh  been* 
One  alone  wtt«  *pared  to  lei  I 
What  that  Paradise  befell  ! 


Ages  have  past— the  tale  is  old — 
Yet  jatill,  as  rovoa  aome  Arab  hold 

Tho?^e  buried  ruins  nigh. 
The  dimly  shadow'd  forma  be  aees 
Of  impious  Sliedaud's  towers  and  trcesi 

Marking  the  hazy  eiky. 
But  ever,  as  the  spot  he  gaioB, 
The  vision  fades,  and  nought  remains 

Of  atl  hia  fatkcy  iraced  ; 
He  only  %'iew*  a  sparkling  rill, 
That  through  the  »and-heap  struggles  still, 

To  cheer  the  lonely  wa^te. 

Note.  Th©  atithoriiy,  If  I  inay  use  m*  RrnTe  »  term,  which  I 
hftve  clvlc%  rolliuvi  .t  III  thK  hill.  ikM.  in  i-  n  lojfeaft  (by  wliom 
ttniJ  whrnti- 1-  t'gM^guunt  for 

(tcuAtvr,  1^4iM,  Iriui:  a  PorsJou 

Romanre.     Ti  .  ^in.'* 

fleu,  aI0o,  B4i<iV  Kitrtin^  t*(4f  imuinury  Uucourfteido  ihe  former 
pan  ofBecL  !.>}  auid  note  oo  chnp.  Ixxjcli. 


ExtraclB  from  llie  riocee><ibp  or  &  Meeting  oT  (lie  Sritiftb  Scl^ 
eiiUfic  A^DciAtiun, 

Mr.  NjtviKta  mentioned  the  oeeurrenoo  of  a  sub- 
marine forest  at  the  mouth  of  a  email  stream  in 
Tramore  Buy^  showing  a  ru<!ent  chango  of  level  in 
a  direrlion  ronlrarv  to  that  indicated  by  the  raised 
beachees. — Mr.  Fhillipg  also  mentioned  evideurcA 
of  local  elevation  and  depression,  occurring  in  tho 
•paee  of  one  mile,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ynrk- 
•aire,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  movement 
hod  not  been  uniform,  but  oscillaling.^ — Mr,  Lyell 
stated,  ihni  he  believed  the  complicated  evidence 
of  rhnngef;  of  level  during  the  latest  geological  pr«^ 
riods,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  would  be  bet- 
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ter  accounted  for  by  changes  of  eltmate,  arising 
from  n  very  different  geographieiil  distribution  of 
land  ond  water,  than  by  tiie  hypothesis  of  centml 
heal,  or  by  the  supposed  passage  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem ihrougb  plantetnry  spaces  of  dilfering  tem- 
perature. If  the  whole  of  Europe  bud  bficn  at  any 
time  fiubriierged,  other  tracts  now  beneath  the  sua 
must  biive  been  elevated,  and  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture might  have  been  produced  similar  to  that 
which  still  obtains  in  the  Southern  ocean. —  Mr. 
Hopkins  observed,  that  th©  difference  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  raised  beaches  in  different  parts  of  Ireland 
did  not  prove  an  unequal  elevation  of  the  land  ;  tho 
beds  of  oysters  &.c.  might  have  originally  occupied 
different  depths  in  the  sea  j  and  the  beaches  might 
have  been  formed  a  I  different  periods.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water  would  account  for  the  depresHion  of  tem- 
perature during  the  glacial  neriod.  The  Andes 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  low  temperature  pre- 
vailing along  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America; 
and  such  mountains  could  not  have  existed  in  Eu- 
rope, since  the  level  of  the  land  had  been  proved  to 
be  lower;  and  if  the  whole  of  Europe  were  sub- 
merged, he  thought  tho  temperature  of  the  region 
would  rather  be  raised  than  depressed.  With  re- 
spect to  Poisson's  hypothesis,  he  stated  that  sueh 
a  movement  of  the  solar  system  was  much  more 
consistent  with  analogy  than  the  usual  assumption 
of  its  rest;  and  it  was  the  only  hypothesis  which 
would  account  for  geological  changes  of  such  an 
order  and  magnitude  aa  those  under  consideration. 
Sir  J.  W.  F.  Herschkl  *  On  a  remarkable  Pho- 
togrnphic  process,  by  which  dormant  pictures  are 

Eroduced,  capable  of'development  by  the  breath  or 
y  keeping  in  a  moist  atmosphere/ — If  nitrate  of 
silver,  specific  gravity  L200,  be  added  to  ferro-tar- 
taric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.023,  a  precipitate  falla, 
which  is  in  great  measure  red  is  solved  by  a  gentle 
heal,  leaving  a  black  sediment,  which  being  cleared 
by  subsidence,  a  liquid  of  a  pale  yellow  color  is  ob- 
tained, in  which  a  further  addition  of  the  nitrate 
causes  no  turbidness.  When  tho  total  quantity  of 
tlie  nitrated  isoliition  added  amounts  to  about  half 
the  bulk  of  theferro-tartaricacidjit  is  enough.  The 
liquid  so  prepared  does  not  alter  by  keeping  in  tho 
dark.  Spread  on  pnper  and  exposed  wet  to  the  sun* 
shino  (partly  shaded)  for  a  few  seconds, no  impres- 
sion seems  to  have  been  made,  but  by  degrees,  al- 
though withdrawn  from  the  action  of  the  tight,  it 
developes  itself  i^pnntuneously,  and  at  length  he- 
comes  very  intense.  But  if  the  paper  bo  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  dark,  (in  which  state  it  is  of  a  vury  pale 
greenish  yellow  color,)  it  possesses  the  singular 
property  of  receiving  a  dormant,  or  invisible  pic* 
ture ;  to  produce  which,  (if  it  be,  for  instance,  an 
etigraving  that  is  to  be  copied,)  from  thirty  seconds 
to  a  minute's  exposure  to  the  sunshine  is  requiiita. 
It  should  not  be  continued  too  long,  es  not  only  is 
the  iiltimnto  effect  less  striking, hut  a  ]•'>•  ni 

to  be  risihltf  produced,  which  darkens  f^i  -ly 

aller  il  is  withdrawn.  But  if  the  exp<»^uji  m  ihs- 
continued  before  this  effect  gouks  on,  an  invisible 
impret^eiiion  is  ibercsult,  todevolope  win*  li  jill  thniis 
necessary  is  to  breathe  upon  it,  when  it  ly 

appears,  and  very  spocdil y  acquires  an  r  i  ry 

intensity  and  sharpness  ns  if  hy  magic.  Ititilefid  of 
the  breath,  it  may  be  subject  to  the  regututod  action 
of  aqueous  vapor,  by  laying  it  in  a  blotting-paper 
hook,  of  which  some  of*  tho  outer  leaves  on  both 

I  sides  have  l>i i. -..,... i   rr  k,  i...ij;....  ,t  ... .  -  *-  '^rm 

wntir.     M-t  111, 

poiisCFs  a  sin  _      _  ^  lull 

none  thtit  I  havf  yet  inet  with  t"  like  thu 

e&tent  of  that  above  deacribed.^. 
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HICTORY  OF  MTTER-WRITING. 

Prom  Uw  Ulerary  Gaiettc. 

History  of  Letter- IVrilin^  from  tha  earliest  Pc 
fi^xl  to  the  n/lk  Ctniury,  By  W,  Roberts, 
E«iv,  Bivrrifiter  at  Law.  8vo.  pp.  700.  W, 
Pickering. 

This  raasaivc  tome  is  full  of  learning  and  re- 
Tchi  loo  full,  we  fear,  for  popularity  in  theae 
,  however  much  it  may  be  prized  by  the 
^>'.v  who  continue  to  regale  on  more 
re.  After  briefly  rererriiig  to  Cice- 
_^  [...., ,  i.ibanius,  (the  preceptor  oftEe  Empe- 
ror Julian^)  and  otiiera,  who  have  either  (eil 
cxamjjles  or  precepts  as  regards  the  proper 
epistolary  style,  Mr.  Roberto  says: — "I  cer- 
dIv  60  far  agree  with  the  prevailing  doctrine 
iuB  subject,  as  to  thinit  that  letters  must  be 
Aral,  to  be  good  for  much.  It  id  not  neccasa- 
kthat  they  should  be  light  or  sententious, 
^ghtly  or  severe,  rambling  or  methodical. 
heir  excellence  rather  consists  in  their  affect- 
ing notliing,  dissembling  notjiing,  irailatiag  no- 
limigj — in  their  fidelity  to  the  feelings  j  in  their 
cliaracier  of  genuineness ;  in  a  complex] onal 
rather  than  a  conventional  humor;  in  an  elo- 
quence of  expression,  borrowing  little  from  wlih- 
',  bill  sparkling  end  racy  from  the  fountains 
bought  and  sensibility.  The  play  of  a  letter 
M  be  natural,  its  wit  unconsciouHj  and  its 
[»f  involuntary.  In  a  real  good  letter  there 
did  be  something  vitat,  somctliing  in  accord- 
anea  wilh  a  healthy  pulee  of  sentiment,  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  interior  man,  as  he  stands 
ifleeicd  by  passing  events,  or  his  own  experi- 
ences and  recollections.  But  letter-writing  has 
its  laws ;  and  it  is  one  of  its  laws  that  nothing 
dried  or  laid  up  for  use  shonld  find  admission  ; 
Its  fruit  should  have  upon  it  the  bloom  of  our 
youngest  though ta,  and  a  maiden  dew  should  be 
upon  its  leal'.  In  the  best  letters  we  find  a  cer- 
taia  imive  and  arch  use  of  language,  in  which 
jjiaages  are  made  to  piny  before  the  fancy  of 
te  reader,  without  the  formality  of  decided  sim- 
f]jXo^e«  or  figures,  giving  a  secret  but  a  lively 
flow  to  the  current  of  composition.  To  know 
the  mystery  of  tiiese  happy  combinations  ia  the 
t^ent  and  tact  of  the  initiated  alone.  These, 
however,  are  the  secrets  of  familiar  writing,  and 
ttpeciaJly  of  letters,  as  ihey  form  a  part  of  polite 
literature.  They  defy  imitation,  and  refuse  to 
be  transplanted,  Tney  are  delicacies  which 
will  not  bear  handling, — felicities  which  seem  to 
come  of  themselves,  while  ihey  mark  the  pcr- 
iection  of  nkill." 

"'  * '     '       ,  this  quotation  to  be  a  sort  of  speci- 
TT.  required  charaviter  in  I  utter- writing; 

r.  '      perhaps,  but    what  the  writer 

w  as  a  pattern.    In  speaking  of 

h  lies: — 

^  of  the  wisest  and  most  accom- 
p»-..     .  us  I  have  added  pretty  copious 

mrinuens  trom  the  fatherB  of  the  evangelical 
Churrti,  i>f  the  fourth  and  fiAh  centuries;  in 
v,\  .  intercourse  there  will  be  found 

Ci  tvest  import,  and  the  fullest  ex- 

>*imn  of  a  cln&&  of  men,   who6»e   habits    of 
Hfeogbt  luitl    ex[>refBion  were  framed  atler  a 
Vttdeleotlr'  tit  from  that  which  furnish- 

cd  the  itaik  !<.:atlien  morality:  and  the 


present  is^  perhaps,  a  juncture  in  which  that 
portion  of  this  work  will  be  found  especially  in- 
terej^ting." 

The  first  stone  also  is  thus  laid : — 
'^  In  tracing  tlie  history  and  origin  of  letter- 
writing,  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  any  certain 
date.  The  honor  of  the  invention  has  been  given 
to  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus;  married  suc- 
cessively to  Cambyses  and  Darius  Hystaspcs, 
by  wliicli  latter  prince  she  became  the  mother 
of  Xerxes.  The  authority  for  this  supposed  fact 
is  the  testimony  of  Hellanicus,  a  general  histo- 
rian of  the  dynasties  and  catastrophies  of  an« 
cient  stales,  including  that  of  the  Persians,  whose 
works  arc  lo8f»  and  who  seems  to  have  lived  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  fact  as  recorded  by  Hellanicus  is  preserved 
by  Taiian  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Tation 
in  his  celebrated  Oration  against  the  Greeks, 
a  work  which  has  come  down  to  us,  contends 
that  none  of  those  institutions  of  which  the 
Greeks  were  so  boastful,  had  their  origin  with 
them,  hut  were  ail  invented  by  tlie  Barbarians : 
ami  according  to  lids  author,  it  was  said  by 
Hellanicus,  that  a  Peryian  queen,  whose  name 
was  Atossa,  first  composed  enisllcs;  which 
statement  is  copied  by  Ctemens  Alexandrinus." 
We  trust  our  readers  will  not  feel  disappoint- 
ed if  we  stop  here,  and  recommend  to  all  who 
wish  for  full  m  form  a  lion  on  the  subject,  elucidat- 
ed by  many  very  curious  and  interesting  letters, 
to  refer  to  the  work  itself  There  they  will  find 
what  epistolary  correspondenee  was  in  scriptu- 
ral ages  and  the  period  of  Homer — the  history  ot 
writing  maleriafs,  forms,  and  conveyances — 
Greek" and  Roman  letter- writ ing ;  and,  finally, 
examples  from  the  fathers  of  the  ChurcL  "We 
are  tenipted  to  copy  tome  passages  from  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris,  residing  at  the  villas  of  two  of 
his  intimate  friends,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Do- 
nidiuB,  and  atTording  a  striking  picture  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  tiie  last  days  of  Rome  in 
the  west,  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century.  His 
first  reception  ia  by  Ferreolus,  a  man  oiprefec- 
lorean  rank,  and  we  are  told:  ^*  We  were  Imr- 
ried  from  one  !u.turious  entertainment  to  ano- 
ther. Hardly  had  we  passed  the  threshold,  when, 
behold,  regular  matches  of  tennis-players,  with- 
in tlie  rings  or  circular  enclosures,  and  the  fre- 
quent noise  and  rattling  of  the  dice^  with  the 
clamors  of  the  players!  In  another  part  were 
placed  such  an  abundance  of  books  ready  for 
use,  that  you  might  suppose  yourself  in  the  li- 
braries of  the  grammarians,  or  among  the 
benches  of  the  Roman  Athenievim^  or  the  lurni- 
ture  of  the  shops  of  the  booksellers.  These 
means  of  entertainment  were  so  disposed,  that 
the  books  of  a  serious  character  were  placed 
near  the  feeats  assigned  to  the  matrons,  \yhile 
near  the  benches  ol  masters  and  tadiersof  tiimi- 
lies  such  compositions  were  ranged  as  were  in 
esteem  for  their  Latin  gravity  and  tragic  eleva- 
tion ;  though  these  volumes,  the  productions  of 
various  writers,  might  all  possess  an  equality  of 
merit  on  subjects  very  dilR-rent;  foi  men  of  like 
intellectual  rank  were  mingled  together:  liere 
Augustin,  here  Varro,  here  Horace,  here  Pru- 
dentiujj.  caui^ht  the  eye  of  the  reader.  Among 
\vhom  Adamantius  Origcnes,  as  intenireiod  by 
Turianiua  Ruifinus,  was  submitted  to  thcinspec- 
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tion  of  the  eerioiia  readere  prolesging  our  faith  ; 
ao  thai  the  mamiainers  of  the  ditFereni  opinions 
on  this  subject  might  diecust?  the  gponndB  ypon 
which  some  of  our  greatest  divines  have  con- 
demned this  interpretation  as  a  very  sinister 
performance,  and  to  be  ahogether  avoided,  til- 
lliough  it  was  eo  exact  a  iranslalion  of  each  word 
and  sentence,  that  neither  Apulciua  nor  Tully 
had  more  faithfully  exectited,  the  one  the  Ptodo 
ol  Plato,  and  the  other  the  Ctesiphon  of  Demos- 
liieneB,  ufi  «t  rule  and  model  Ibr  Roman  eloca- 
tion.  With  these  atudies  each  of  us  occupietl 
himself  as  he  pleased,  until  a  mesgeoger  from 
the  chief  cook  reminded  ub  that  it  waa  time  to 
think  of  taking  care  of  our  corporeal  part ;  which 
messenger,  marking  the  time  by  the  clepsydra, 
came  very  punctually  at  tlie  hfth  hour  (II 
o*clock,)  Dinner  was  soon  dispatched^  alter 
the  ecnalorian  custom^  according  to  wliicb  a  co- 
pious repaat  is  eerved  up  in  a  few  dishes,  al- 
though the  banquet  consisted  both  of  roast  and 
boilrtl.  Little  fitoricB  were  told  while  we  were 
taking  our  wine,  which  conveyed  deligtit  or  in- 
Btruction,  as  they  happened  to  be  dictated  by 
experience  or  guiely.  We  were  decorously, 
elegantly,  and  abundantly  entertained.  Rising 
from  table,  if  we  were  at  the  vilia  called  Voro- 
angum,  we  retired  to  our  apartments  to  get  our 
necei?BarieH  from  our  packages.  If  we  were  at 
PrusiJinum^  the  other  villa,  we  turned  otn  To- 
naniius  and  his  brothers,  some  very  select  young 
men  of  t|uaiity  of  the  eame  slanding,  to  make 
room  for  us  and  mir  furniture.  Having  shaken 
otTour  afier-dinncr  uap,  we  amused  ourselves 
with  a  short  ride,  to  get  an  appetite  for  our  sup- 
per. Neither  of  our  hosts  had  their  baths  com- 
pleted for  use,  liiough  each  was  constructing 
Ihem.  But  after  the  train  of  eervants  and  at- 
tendants which  I  had  brought  with  me  had  a 
lilile  respite  from  their  cup^,  whose  brains  were 
Bomewlidt  overcome  with  tiie  hoBpiiable  bowls 
of  whiih  they  had  freely  partaken,  a  t«ort  of  pit 
w^as  dug  in  haste  near  a  rivulet  or  spring,  into 
which  a  quaniity  of  hot  bricka  were  throwr*,  a 
circular  arbor  being  made  over  it  by  the  inter- 
texture  of  itie  boughs  of  willows  or  hazels,  by 
which  the  place  was  darkened,  and  air  at  the 
aaroe  limti  admitted  through  the  interspacee, 
while  a  hot  vapor  was  sent  tlirough  the  willowe. 
Here  an  hour  or  two  paesed  m  I  he  midst  of 
much  wit  and  merriment,  during  which  we  were 
all  thrown  into  a  moBt  ealubrious  pe respiration, 
being  enveloped  in  I  he  steam  as  it  came  hie^ing 
from  tiie  water.  When  we  had  been  FulTused 
with  this  long  enough,  we  were  plunged  into 
tile  hot  water ;  and  being  well  cleansed  and  re- 
freshed, wc  were  afterwards  braced  by  an 
abundance  of  cold  water  from  the  river  or  foun- 
tain. The  river  Vuardus*  rune  between  the 
two  villas,  and  except  when  it  is  thickened  and 
diseoiored  by  the  influx  irom  the  enow  on  the 
neighboring  heights,  it  is  a  transparent  and 
gentle  stream,  with  a  pebbly  bottoin,  imr  on  tlial 
account  the  leas  abounti ing  in  delicate  litih,  J 
might  go  on  to  give  you  a  description  of  our 
suppers,  which   were  sumptuous,  did  not  my 

•  "  Thii  river  run*  Uirough  the  country  of  tije 
Volr»  Arecooaici  into  the  Rhuiie,  once  famoiiis  for  n 
EoQ>&n  bridgLi  uud  uquedtK  t^  i)f  Raman  alructure^  of 
which  it  ii  said  tomo  iraccii  may  yot  be  leeD/* 


paper  piit  that  stop  to  my  loquacity  which  mo- 
desty does  not;  of  which,  however,  1  should 
have  been  much  pleased  to  give  you  an  accounl, 
were  I  notashnmed  to  blur  over  the  back  of  my 
paper  wiili  my  ink.  Besides  which  we  are  on 
the  point  of  starting,  and  we  please  ourselvet 
I  with  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  you  agauj,  if  God 
permit;  and  then  we  shall  best  comroeinorato 
fhe  suppers  we  have  had  with  our  fr ieudg  in  the 
suppers  we  shall  exchange  with  each  oUier.only 
let  a  complete  week  first  elapse  to  bring  u^  back 
to  our  appetites,  after  this  luxurious  bunqueiing; 
for  a  etomach  surfeited  by  luxurious  fare  is  re- 
paired by  nothing  so  much  as  by  stinting  itfora 
time." 

Upon  this  the  author  justly  remarks  : — "  The 
letter  presents  an  image  of  more  ease  and  cheer- 
fulness than  might  huve  been  expected  to  exist 
at  a  time  when  the  Roman  empire  was  falling 
to  pieces,  and  successive  incursions  of  barbar- 
ous and  unknown  enemies  were  shaking  lo  their 
foundation  the  elements  of  society.  But  there 
is  a  tenacity  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life^  and 
an  exigency  in  its  ti sages  and  reciprocitiet^ 
which  sustain  it  in  being  and  operation,  amidst 
all  ilie  casualties  and  revolutions  to  which  civil- 
ized communities  are  exposed ;  and  thus  in  the 
last  catastrophe  of  Rome,  with  Goths,  and  V*an- 
dais*  and  Visi-Goths,  at  her  gates,  and  tramp- 
ling on  her  provinces,  we  find  the  bishop  of  Ar- 
verne  and  his  Iriends,  at  a  retreat  among  the 
mountain-passes,  enjoying  all  ihe  pleasures  of 
the  festive  board,  and  as  happy  as  good  rhcer 
and  hospitable  friendship  could  make  them,'' 


The  Jews  op  Spain  and  the  IwqeisiTio* 
Who  would  have  thought  that,  iti  ihc  yt^ur  r^3,  a 
porMicuiion  of  lhi>  Jews  would  have  conimi*nc<.'d  in 
Europe?  An  edict,  extraurdiiiary  ist  tfai«  «ra, 
though  of  a  clas9  commoo  enough  id  the  good  old 
times,  bus  betn  isfsucd  by  the  General  Inquisitor  ki 
Ancona,  and  other  districts  in  Uh  jurrsHirtion. 
This  oiEccr,  wimsc  name  h  Fra  Vicenzo  8nhna«  erf 
\hv  order  of  Prcdiculori,  master  in  thuoloey,  in  an 
edict,  duled  in  tho  Chiincellary  of  the  lliA^  Iiiqui- 
(iition,  at  Ancona,  24tb  June,  1^43,  premii^ing  that, 
it  being  deemed  necessary  lo  revive  tbc  full  observ- 
uncc  of  the  disciphnary  Iflw*  relative  lo  tfraelit<>B, 
and  **  h.iving  Iiithurlo  without  effcei  employed 
pruycri  and  exhortations  lo  obtain  obcdiimc©  to 
these  laws,  authorized  by  tbo  deEpaich  of  the  8a- 
tred  and  Supreme  Inquisition  of  Rome,"  decreM 
ihat  all  Gipsy  and  Christian  nnrseft  must  bt^  <Ji»- 
miHscd  frodi  Jcwi^ih  ftimiliea,  and  that  Jev^s  ar* 
prohibited  from  availing  theniMjlves  of  the  licrvic* 
of  any  Christian  in  any  dometfltc  oecufwition  what* 
ever,  "  under  pain  of  Wing  immedialcdy  puniahed 
according  to  ihc  ponrificaT  decrees  and  conttitn- 
tionti;"  that  all  Jewft  ponsessing  permanent  or 
moviihlo  properly,  rents  or  shares  in  fbndsi,  shall 
dispoie  fij  the  Mainn  within  tlirec  uionilie,  or  tb« 
Holy  Ollice  will  sell  it  ;  that  no  Jew  nhall  inhabit 
any  placp  where  there  is  no  6'A«if<o,  or  [tUrt?  of  rea« 
idence  for  Jews,  dec,  A:c,  ll  is  not  said  whether 
Ihe  A^eonu  Jews  are  snspcclvtl  of  any  of  the  pranks 
Imputed  to  their  brethren  at  Damaw  «a,  hu  part 
oftho  aecut.ir  hiaioiy  ofthisnalion  is  ninrv  rvniark* 
abl  !  *  '  ]  uioup  nnd  '  -  ^' -  prr^crutiona 
ill.  I  in  all  tin:  pie  calhfig 

thcu*«^.,^o  s.^,i„aanB, — JImiul,^  ^uu...iit. 
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THE  FBEE  KIRK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

From  tlic  Wn^BrtnitiBter  Ecvlew, 

Th€  People  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  A 
Reply  to  Sir  James  Graham  and  the 
Government,  By  J.  While,  A.  M.  Sher- 
wood. 

Thbfk  years  ago  we  wrote  and  published 
_  articie  in  this  Journal,  saying  why  we 
thought  the  Kirk  had  strong  claims  on  the 
help  and  sympathy  of  every  friend  of  Re- 
form. 

Al  that  time  thU  was  assuming  an  oniquc 
position.  Letters  of  remonstrance  poured 
10  upon  the  editor.  It  was  deemed  neces- 
Mry  to  vindicate  the  article.  Many  Hadi- 
cals  and  Voluntaries  could  find  no  belter 
iolutton  of  the  circumstance  than  a  love  of 
singularity  in  the  writer.  Parliamentary 
Radicab,  astonished  to  find  a  journal  to 
which  they  defer  taking  a  course  beyond 
their  appreciation,  could  do  nothing  but  lift 
up  their  hands  and  eyes  in  amazement. 

Three  years  have  elapsed.  Whether  we 
or  our  various  critics  best  knew  the  men 
tnd  the  principles  involved  in  the  subject 
has  been  made  clear  by  what,  three  years 
ago«  was  the  darkness  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  singular  satisfaction  to  the  writer, 
both  for  himself  and  the  friends  who  relied 
on  his  judgment,  that  events  have  justified 
ery  one  of  his  views  and  realized  all  his 
iticipations.     DilTering  entirely  as  he  did 
om  almost  all  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced   men    of  his  party,   it   will   not    be 
egotism,  but  justice,  to  show  that  a  love  of 
truth,  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  to  which 
he  could  not  be  false,  and  not  a  conceit  of 
lioguUrity,  impelled  the  writer  to  maintain 
his  unique  proposition  of  friendship  to  the 
Kirk. 

Liberals  who  had  known  skeptics  become 
parsons  for  the  sake  of  tithes,  manses,  and 
chalders,  might  well  be  excused  when  tlieir 
own  minds  were  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
tbe  French  Revolution,  if  they  exclaimed, 
"Ah!  we  have  no  faith  in  Parsons  !''  But 
i^e  declared  our  faiih  in  the  evangelical  par* 
ions  of  the  Kirk.  We  rebuked  the  narrow- 
ness which  calls  every  kind  of  honesty  dis- 
bonest  except  the  kind  peculiar  to  the  ac- 
cuser- Against  the  bigotry  which  would 
DOI  allow  them  to  be  honest  because  at  first 
tbey  did  not  agitate  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage,  or  immediately  separate  from  the 
State,we  maintained  the  wisdom  of  practical- 
uess,  and  the  honesty  of  practical  men  who 

tdo  the  best  they  can,  seek  the  best  they  can 
ffet,  and  love  a  small  good  which  is  to  be 
wd  better  for  the  nonce  than  all  the  grand 
Bftttminable  abstractions  out  of  St.  Luke's, 
^Vou  lU.  No.  lU.       20 
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Nobly  have  the  evangelical  parsons  vindi- 
cated our  belief  in  thrir  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity. About  five  hundred  of  them  have 
resigned  permanent  for  precarious  incomes, 
embraced  a  tower  status  in  society,  con- 
sented to  live  on  one-half  of  their  former 
stipends,  and  disdained  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  sake  of  their  ecclesiastical 
principles.  Knowing  from  intimacy  at 
school  and  college,  in  the  play  of  boyhood, 
in  the  business  of  manhood, — aware  long 
before  1S40  that  the  evivngelical  Kirkraen 
were  earne&t  and  honorable  men,  who 
meant  what  ihey  said, — -it  was  not  a  love  of 
singularity,  but  simply  an  avoidance  of  a 
shameful  deviation  from  veracity,  to  declare 
the  faith  which  we  had  in  these  parsons. 

We  were  told  it  was  a  mere  struggle  for 
power  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Their 
popular  cries  we  were  loudly  told  were  mere 
crafty  shams  and  delusions  to  hide  selfish 
ends.  Nothing  could  drive  this  baseless 
idea  out  of  the  heads  of  the  Radicals*  It 
was  not  an  induction  from  evidence,  else  a 
larger  and  closer  scrutiny  of  the  facts  on 
which  it  rested  would  have  destroyed  it. 
It  was  tn  vain  to  ask  these  men  to  look  at 
facts,  they  could  not  see  them,  because 
iheir  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  passion  of 
haired,  of  which  their  accusation  was  only 
the  expression.  All  over  Scotland,  as  va- 
cancies arose  in  parishes,  the  people  found 
that  their  will  had  come  to  be,  and  the  pa- 
tron found  thai  his  will  had  ceased  to  be, 
the  dominant  thing  in  the  appointment  of 
the  pastor.  But  this  fact  was  disregarded. 
It  was  in  vain  to  ask  the  parson-haters  to 
remember  that  when  the  Moderates  in- 
truded presentees  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet it  was  the  will  of  the  aristocratic  pa- 
tron which  lorded  it  over  every  other  con- 
sideration ;  and  so  determinedly  blind  were 
they,  that  there  was  no  use  in  showing  them 
that  by  the  Veto  Act  the  popular  will,  ex- 
pressed by  the  Vetoing  cards  of  communi- 
cants, had  obtained  the  ascendency.  The 
General  Assembly  gave  the  election  of 
eldersi  to  the  people,  thus  enabling  popular- 
ly-eleeted  laymen  to  outvote  the  clergy  in 
all  the  church  courts.  The  opponents  of 
the  Kirkmen  could  not  be  made  to  see  that 
the  whole  movement  began  in  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  to  satisfy  the  Scrip- 
tural convictions  sf  their  people  respecting 
the  influence  that  they  ought  to  have  over 
the  election  of  pastors.  Instead  of  being 
agitators  for  clerical  power,  the  clergy 
were  themselves  agitated  by  popular  de- 
mands, their  communicants  requiring  them 
to  provide  for  them  a  voice  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  them 
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from  joining  the  Dissenter'',  among  whom 
they  would  hare  the  power  both  of  electing 
and  ejecting  their  pastors. 

It  might  have  been  acknowledged,  with- 
out any  very  great  stretch  of  candor,  that 
an  agitation  for  popular  power  in  the  admis- 
sion to  benefices  was  not  a  very  likely 
scheme  for  adding  to  clerical  power.  The 
aim  of  the  movement  was  to  wrest  power 
from  the  aristocracy,  and  give  it  to  its  right- 
ful owners,  the  people.  The  friends  of 
popular  rights  ought  all  along  to  have  help- 
ed the  Church  iti  her  struggles.  To  give 
the  people  who  previously  were  scarcely 
consulted  a  right  to  say  no — a  veto,  when 
they  had  no  such  thing  before  for  a  century, 
was  plainly  to  increase  their  power,  and 
decrease  the  patronate  power*  Yet  the 
great  majority  of  journals  in  Scotland  which 
profess  to  support  the  cause  of  the  people, 
occupied  themselves  in  viHfyiag  and  de- 
faming men  at  whose  hands  aristocratic 
power  has  sustained  greater  reductions — 
from  whose  bands  democratic  power  has 
received  larger  accessions,  than  from  any 
other  men  of  the  present  generation  in 
Europe.  To  make  lords  less  and  men 
greater,  are  the  professed  objects  of  the 
Liberal  press;  yet  the  tendency  of  the  la- 
bors of  most  of  thorn  were  conservative  of 
aristocratic  church  power.  Surely  the 
communicants  are  worthier  depositaries  of 
the  State  control  over  the  State-paid  Church 
than  the  patrons.  Let  it  be  granted  that, 
if  the  State  j?€fy  the  cleigy,  the  State  ought 
to  choose  them  j  if  the  nation  supports  them^ 
the  nation  ought  to  decide  who  they  shall 
be.  Certainly  Liberals  cannot  consistently 
maintain  that  the  aristocracy  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  State — the  patrons — the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  Popularly  elected 
town  councils  are  not  the  only  patrons* 
Most  of  the  patrons  are  landholders — men 
whom  Liberals  cannot  receive  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  nor  regard  their 
interests  as  identical  with  those  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  rare  Liberalism  which  would 
intrust  State  control  over  State-paid  clergy 
to  an  irresponsible  aristocracy,  rather  than 
to  the  communicants  who  belong  to  the 
people  and  are  identical  with  them  in  all 
their  interests.  Who  are  moat  the  State  1 
The  few  patrons  or  the  many  communi- 
cants 1  In  whose  hands  is  any  portion  of 
power  best  placed  \  The  few  or  the  many  1 
According  to  the  opinions  of  all  Liberals, 
the  aristocracy  arc  less  identified  with  the 
State  than  the  electors  or  communicants, 
and  are  less  worthy  depositaries  of  power. 
But  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  cases  in  Lon- 
don, the  argument  of  State-control  over  the 


State-paid  was  used  by  Liberal  journals  in 
a  way  which  favored  the  aristocracy  and 
injured  the  democracy  in  the  distribution 
of  Church  power*  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  professions  of  Liberals  and  Radicals,  the 
ecclesiastical  democracy  of  Scotland  are  the 
rightful  owners  of  Church  power  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  pastors.  But  in  the  recent 
controversy  the  clergy  have  been  the  cham- 
pions of  these  popular  rights,  and  their  op- 
ponents have  been  the  professedly  Liberal 
press — the  men  who  claim  for  themselrea 
on  all  occasions  the  honorable  character  of 
friends  of  the  people. 

The  pretext,  under  color  of  whicb  the 
Liberal  press  have  masked  their  hostility  to 
popular  Church  power,  has  been  hatred  of 
clerical  power.  By  the  way,  it  will  not  do 
for  them  to  lell  us  that  they  were  friendly 
to  giving  the  election  of  ministers  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  ten-pounders  in  a  parish, 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  This  was  never 
feasible  ;  and  our  argument  is  that  the  Kirk 
commynicanis  were  more  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  State  than  the  patrons,  that 
the  contest  for  the  power  was  between  the 
communicants  and  the  patrons,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  friends  of 
popular  power  to  aid  the  democratic  rather 
than  the  aristocratic  claimants.  The  hatred 
of  clerical  poiver^ — the  outcry  against  priest- 
craft, which  these  journalists  assume  to  be 
a  praiseworthy  feeling,  was  itself  in  this 
case  an  illiberal,  anti-popular,  and  anti-de- 
mocratic thing.  When  the  people  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  ministers,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  a  no  or  an  aye,  the  clergy 
can  exercise  over  them  only  the  legitimate 
influences  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  char- 
acter. The  noblest  influence  one  man  can 
exercise  over  another — the  most  legitimate, 
desirable,  and  beneficial,  is  the  power  of 
convincing  his  reason,  of  giving  him  con- 
victions, and  determining  his  conduct  by 
quickening  old  or  kindling  new  principles 
in  his  heart.  To  give  men  moral  and 
spiritual  theories  for  the  guidance  of  their 
lives  is  the  highest  and  most  dignified  occn* 
pation  which  genius  and  talent  can  accom- 
plish. Man  cannot  do  nobler  work.  If  the 
clergy  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
their  own  views  of  Church  politics,  and  th^ 
people  apply  those  views  to  the  election  of 
ministers  and  elders,  to  vilify  this  procets 
either  quoad  the  clergy  by  calling  it  sptrit* 
ual  despotism,  or  qaottd  the  people  by  call- 
ing it  religious  gullibility,  is  to  blaspheme 
those  holy  processes  of  thought  appointed 
for  the  elimination  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  civilization.  When  men  talk  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  they  mean  by  it  the 
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right  of  one  man  to  form  the  convictions  of 

miiny  men  in  the  department  of  morals, 
called  politics.  But  is  the  press  the  only 
legitimate  disseminator  of  moral  convic- 
tions 1  Are  the  lords  of  the  pen  no  longer 
fontent  with  sharing  this  power  with  the 
occupants  of  the  professorial  chair  and  the 
orators  of  the  pulpit,  setting  up  the  prelen- 
^on  that  this  power  of  disseminating  coti- 
ticlions  is  legitimate  only  when  used  by 
themselves  I  Two  centuries  ago  the  clergy 
wielded  the  power  of  forming  the  convic- 
lians  of  the  people  in  ihe  morality  o(  poli- 
tics as  we  lias  in  the  spiritualities  of  reltcrion. 
It  seems  as  if  the  new  power  were  becominji 
intoierani  of  the  old  one,  and  newspaper 
editors,  after  stripping  the  clergy  of  their 
political  functions,  were  resolved  to  set  up 
IQ  their  stead,  as  also  the  instructors  of  the 
people  in  spiritual  concerns.  All  that  can 
be  required  of  any  men  is  that  the  power 
tbcy  seek  over  others  shall  be  the  power  of 
mind  over  mind,  of  genius  over  intelligence, 
of  intelligence  over  ignorance,  and  of  in- 
t€grity  over  selfishness*  With  a  negative 
or  ao  a^irmative  power  lodged  in  the  popu- 
lftrbody»the  people  who  aspire  to  lead  them 
by  convincing  them,  and  to  nile  them  by 
doing  them  good,  are  not  actuated  by  a  base 
but  by  a  most  honorable  ambition.  Instead 
of  ihe  fact  of  their  aspirations  entitling  them 
t(»  be  abused,  they  give  them  claims  on  the 
mtitude  and  aflection  of  their  fellow  men. 
We  shall  be  prepared,  ere  we  conclude  this 
aTtieie^  to  show  that  even  if  the  objects  of 
the  Evangelical  party  had  been  purely  cleri- 
cal, without  a  particle  of  popular  aim  in 
ibem,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
help  and  sympathy  of  every  man  capable  of 
liking  enlightened  views  of  ihe  interests  of 
civilization.  But  in  the  present  case  the 
clergy  reserved  no  power  for  themselves, 
except  the  legitimate  influences  of  superior 
wisdom.  They  sought  to  make  the  people 
tbeir  patrons.  Their  object  was  to  make 
the  communicants  their  masters  in  the  mat- 
tsr  of  appointment  to  benefices*  When  the 
Liberal  journalists  opposed  and  vilified 
them,  they  so  far  betrayed  the  cause  of 
popular  rights,  and  outraged  the  great  de- 
moerHiie  idea  of  fair  play  to  talent — of  the 
RiiTJif  iif  the  Fit.  In  this  case,  in  so  far  as 
L  I  would  make  the  poor  stronger, 

tht-.^  «i,iers  were  faUe  to  it — in  so  far  as 
Liberalism  would  establish  the  authority  of 
justice  and  wisdom  they  thwarted  it. 

Our  purpose  in  recapitulating  these  argu- 
tteiits  is  to  direct  attention  to,  perhaps,  the 
rooii  extraordinary  plienomenon  exhibited 
by  ihti  Kirk  question  in  Scotland.  We 
leate  it  to  others  to  ba  astonished  that  £ve 
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hundred  disinterested  parsons  have  been 
found  in  Scotland.  Our  surprise  has  been 
excited  by  the  exhibition  of  a  disregard  of 
professed  principles  by  the  Liberal  press, 
quite  as  extraordinary  as  the  sacrifices  of 
the  free  Kirkmen  for  their  conscientious 
convictions.  When,  three  years  ago,  we 
maintained  the  duty  of  helping  the  Kirk  as 
the  popular  cause,  amidst  the  numerous 
notices  with  which  our  article  was  honored 
there  was  not  one  single  attempt  made, 
though  some  were  promised,  to  contest  the 
ground  with  us  by  argument,  foot  for  foot, 
and  inch  for  inch.  \\  e  did  not  maintain  a 
singular  opinion  ;  most  of  the  gentlemen  of 
highest  reputation  in  London  as  interpreters 
of  Liberalism  and  Democracy  coincided  in 
our  views.  They  thought  it  impossible  by 
any  logical  process  for  Liberals  to  take  any 
other  course  than  the  one  we  recommended. 
At  the  general  election  almost  all  the  Lib- 
eral candidates  adopted  the  views  we  had 
pro mu bated.  Those  w*ho  did  not  were 
unseated  in  burghs,  and  some  of  those  who 
did  w*on  counties.  Yet,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  spite  of  its  principles,  the  Liberal 
press  took  an  opposite  course,  and  the  Non- 
Intrusionisls  were  obliged  to  set  up  journals 
of  their  own. 

To  explain  thisslrnni^e  fact;  the  Liberal 
journalists  were  actuated  by  a  feeling 
stronger  than  iheir  love  of  the  rifjhts  of  the 
people  or  of  fair  play  to  talent.  They  were 
animated  by  a  hatred  of  Evangelism.  An 
observer,  tmsurpassed  in  this  ago  for  his 
acquireu\ent&  in  the  philosophy  of  politics, 
exclaimed  to  us, — **  How  much  more  true 
the  newspapers  have  been  to  their  infidelity 
ihan  to  their  democracy!^*  We  may  re* 
mark  that  the  inlidelity  to  which  these 
gentlemen  have  been  true  is  not  the  most 
liberal  or  enlightened  kind  of  it  at  present 
li»  be  found  in  Europe*  Theirs  is  a  big- 
oted haired  of  earnest  helief—lhe  feeling 
with  which  the  courtiers  of  Charles  the 
Second  regarded  the  convictions  of  ihe 
Purilans  ;  the  hatred  o(  a  De  Grommont  for 
Cromwell  j  the  fanaticism  u*ith  %vhich  a 
Voltaire  might  have  regarded  a  Wesley. 
To  the  most  enlij^htened  skeptics  of  London 
and  Paris,  fervid  Christianity  appears  to  be 
venerable  and  beautiftil,  the  divine  element 
in  modern  history  full  of  blessings  to  so* 
ciely.  They  do  not  scoff — they  perhaps 
envy  ihc  men  in  whose  hearts  Christianity 
is  enkindled  as  a  living  fire.  Among  the 
Scotch  journalists,  however,  the  scriptural 
principles  which  have  quickened  in  the 
hearts  of  iheir  countrymen,  and  led  in  our 
doy  to  so  many  instances  of  devotion  to 
duty— to  so  many  touching- sacrifices  for 


» 


the  caaae  of  God,  are  fegarded  as  things  to 
be  covered  wiih  contempt  and  cruslied  with 
ridicule.  Sixty  years  ago  Robert  Burns 
was  abreast  of  the  literary  and  philosophic 
spirit  of  his  age^  when  the  satirist  of  Ei^an- 
gelism  he  wrote  his  *Holy  Willie/  and  his 
*Holy  Fair:'  but  the  Scoicb  journalists^ 
who  feebly  express  his  spirit  and  repeat  his 
jokes,  are  two  generations  behind  thdr  age. 
Their  political  philosophy  belongs  to  the 
last  century.  Like  the  Protestant  parsons 
at  Rome,  who  are  said  to  have  gone  to  learn 
the  Protestant  religion  from  the  Pope,  they 
acquire  their  notions  of  faith  from  unbe- 
lievers, and  study  Christian  history  under 
David  Heme,  the  infidel.  To  be  just  to  a 
failh,  or  to  the  believers  of  it,  you  must  have 
loved  it  or  ihem.  Tell  us  where  a  man's 
contempt  begins  and  we  will  tell  you  v^here 
his  ignorance  begins.  Of  the  spirit  of 
Robert  Burns  these  journalists  have  caught 
nothing  but  the  satiric  part  of  it.  They 
feel  not  with  him  the  beauty  of  ihe  scene 
described  in  his  *  Colter's  Saturday  Night,' 
Dor  the  emotion  which  gushed  up  in  the 
heart  of  Robert  Nicoll  at  the  mention  of  the 
Big  Ha'  Bible. 

Scotland  is  called  a  religious  nation. 
Presbyterianism,  it  is  said,  has  protected 
the  Scotch  from  skepticism.  Unlike  the 
countries  in  which  Ciitliolictsm  has  con- 
tinued the  religion  of  the  State,  Scotland, 
they  say,  has  never  produced  a  Voltaire. 
But  David  Hume  was  an  Edinburgh  man. 
The  brilliant  philosophers  and  literary  men 
who  made  Edinburgh  the  mental  meiropolis 
of  the  empire  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  were  skeptics  to  a  man.  Nowhere 
is  earnest  piety  treated  with  more  unspar* 
ing  ridicule  than  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
hour.  In  Paris,  in  London,  in  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  there  is  abundance  of  disbelief  of 
Christianity,  but  nowhere  is  vital  failh  iti  it 
treated  wiih  less  respect  or  encountered 
with  a  more  unflinciung  hosliiiiy  than  in 
Presbyterian  Scotland.  But,  in  fact,  Scot- 
land is  not  Presbyterian,  A  million  of 
Voluntaries,  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians, 
— a  million  of  Free  Kirkmen  who  have  just 
left  the  Establishment, — and  a  million  of 
persons  avowedly  nnbelicvers,  or  mere  ra- 
tional gentlemanly  adherents  of  the  Estab- 
lishment,— these  make  up  the  three  millions 
of  the  Scotch.  Hence  the  explanation  of 
the  course  pursued  by  ilie  Liberal  journal- 
ists. In  opposing  the  Evangelical  Kirkmen 
they  were  giving  utterance  to  the  principles 
and  passions  of  two-thirds  of  their  country* 
men,  the  million  of  Dissenters  hostile  to  the 
Evangelicals  on  the  principle  of  Establish- 
ments, and  thf  million  of  Moderatea  hostile 
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to  thetn  on  account  of  their  vital  Chris- 
tianity. Looking  on  Establishments  as  the 
piece«  of  silver  given  the  Church  for  the 
betrayal  of  her  Lord,  the  Voluntaries  de- 
nounced the  Evangelicals  as  corrupters  of 
Christianity.  The  skeptics  abused  and 
vilified  them  as  fanatics  who  would  restore 
the  black  despotism  of  superstition.  A 
common  Christianity  was  not  so  strong  to 
unite  as  a  difference  about  Establishments 
was  to  dissever  the  Dissenters  from  the 
Evangelicals.  Common  democratic  tenden- 
cies could  not  prevent  men  from  encounter* 
tng  each  other  as  enemies — to  one  party  of 
whom  Christianity  is  The  Truth,  while  to 
the  other  party  it  is  Fanaticism. 
'  We  extract  a  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Kirk  question  from  a  recent  tract.* 

The  point  at  issue  in  Kirk  affairs  is, 
whether  the  will  of  the  patron  or  the  will  of 
the  commtmicants  shall  be  the  dominant 
thing  in  making  the  licentiate  the  pastor  of 
the  parish.  Out  of  this  question  another 
has  arisen — Whether  the  clergy  are  liable 
to  civil  damages  for  what  the  law  courts 
deem  wrongs  of  commission  or  omission  id 
their  eccle.^iaslical  procedure. 

The  non-intriision  struggle  is  pari  of  the 
baule  between  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  power  of  making  parish  ministers  is 
the  thing  contested.  Who  Fhnll  lord  it  over 
the  process  which  makes  a  hcensed  preach- 
er a  parish  pastor  ?  This  is  the  point  of 
contention  between  the  patrons  and  the 
communicants.  Whose  will  shall  be  clothed 
with  ihe  dominancy  of  the  matter;  the  will 
of  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  day,  and  a 
small  body  of  the  landlords,  or  the  will  of 
the  recipients  of  the  eiichurist  in  the  parish 
— the  patronaie  or  the  congregational  willl 
In  the  name  of  the  law  and  the  civil  courts 
the  patrons  claim  the  dominancy  for  their 
ivilL  The  communicants  by  the  Cliurch 
Courts  maintain,  in  the  name  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  Christ,  that  their  will  ought  to 
be  dominant  in  making  the  preocber  the 
pastor. 

The  contest  and  the  claims  of  both  parties 
are  old.  History  shows  that  each  party  has 
had  its  victories.  Law  also  showed  the  fact 
in  an  abundance  of  contradicting  statutes. 

Just  as  certainly  as  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment placed  William  of  Orange  on  the 
throne,  did  it  establish  the  Kirk  on  a  ba^ii 
of  non-intru-^ion  and  spiritual  independenc 
Strike  the  Act  of  Anne  out  of  the  sta 
book,  and  the  dominancy  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  pastors  reTcrts  to  the  communis 

«  '  Tho  Patl  of  the  Kirk/  by  Ut.  Jotiii  Rol>*ri- 


cania.  By  this  Act  the  Jacobites  regained 
the  powers  which  the  Betilement  of  the 
Con«tttiition  had  given  to  ttie  Kirkmeit^ 
and,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  French, 
effected  a  counter-revolution.  It  is  one  of 
the  oiost  curious  of  historical  episodes. 

Shortly  after  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  two  ladies  were  seated  in  familiar 
Ulk  in  an  apartrtient  of  the  palace  of  St. 
Jiimes^s.  They  called  each  other  Mrs. 
Morley  and  Mrs,  Freeman.  The  door  was 
loudly  and  familiarly  unlocked,  and  an  abt- 
gail  came  iripping  across  the  floor  with  a 
bald  and  gay  air.  Suddenly  recognising  a 
rson  she  did  not  expect,  she  stops  short, 
drops  a  grave  curtsey,  like  a  player,  to 
he  haughtier-looking  of  ihe  ladies.  She 
then  tnrned  to  the  stout,  dark-haired,  and 
cisy-tempered  looking  lady,  and,  without  a 
curtsey,  says  to  her,  in  a  faint,  low  voice — 
**Did  your  Majesty  ring,  pray  V^  Thus  did 
tbeabigail  betray  the  ascendency  she  had 
•equtred  over  her  royal  mistress.  The 
lughty  lady,  honored  with  an  obeisance 
fore  her  Queen,  was  Sarah  Duchess  ol 
Irlhorough.  The  dark-haired,  stout,  and 
ly.tenipered  lady  was  Queen  Anne.  The 
ill  was  Mrs,  Hill,  afterwards  Lady 
»bAifi,  a  poor  relative  of  the  proud 
achess,  the  daughter  of  a  bankrupt  Lon- 
don merchant,  a  Baptist  by  religious  pro- 
fension,  and  a  humble  dresser  in  the  court. 
Her  object  in  seeking  power  was  chiefly  to 
marry  the  man  she  liked.  This  scene  first 
thowed  the  Duchess  that  her  day  of  power 
was  over, — this  scene  was  the  first  sign  of 
•  change  of  imperial  power.  Henceforth, 
for  four  yenrs,  the  abigai)  was  the  sovereign 
mler  of  the  British  empire.  Anne  was  ilie 
notniual,  the  dresser  ihe  real  Queen. 
Wriliog  of  the  ministry  which  the  abigail 
braughl  into  place  and  power,  instead  oi 
the  cabinet  to  vvliich  he  belonged  himself, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  one  of  his  let 
l«r»,  »ay«,  the  only  persons  who  really  have 
power  are  the  ahigail  Mashum  and  the  pre- 
^  'er  Harlcy*  In  the  end,  t!ie  abignil  who 
_  idc,  mituade  the  premier.  Well  did  the 
elcar-headed  hero  of  Rnmilies  and  Blenheim 
know  that  he  bad  been  defeated,  degraded, 
tnd  ounted  by  the  abigail.      The  accom* 

tiithed,  worldly,  lazy,  jocular  Harlcy  nnighl 
i  the  intriguer, — Bolinffbroke,  a  brilliant, 
idpetficinl  profligate,  an  English  Alcibiades, 
in  ft  peruke, — Don  Juan  might  be  the  orator, 
tad  the  proud  and  fitful  humorist — the  btt- 
t«r-hearted  and  iron-headed  Dean  Swift, 
wight  ba  ih«  journalist  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
meat — but  the  dictatrix  who  could  moke  or 
4mtToy  them  all  was  Ma  sham  the  abigail. 
X»  belp  Episcopacy  and  Jacobittsm  in  Scot* 


land,  the  Tory  Governnnent  made  short 
work  of  restoring  patronage  in  the  Kirk, 
In  the  towns  and  among  the  hills  of  Scot- 
land, a  thousand  clergymen  were  peacefully 
pursuing  the  round  of  their  duties,  relying 
for  iheir  privileges  on  the  treaty  of  union. 
The  Kirkmen  expected  no  evil.  But 
Scotchmen  w*ere  put  forward  in  Parliament 
by  the  Masham  ministry  to  break  the  treaty 
of  union.  In  six  weeks  an  act  was  hurried 
through  both  houses,  which,  as  has  now 
been  decided  by  the  courts  of  law,  took  front 
the  Kirk  courts  their  libtrum  arbitrium^  sub- 
jected the  co-ordinate  power  of  Presbytery 
to  the  civil  courts,  broke  the  union  treaty  of 
two  nations,  and  fastened  the  iron  yoke  of 
lay  patronage  on  the  necks  of  the  Scotch. 
In  three  years  at'ter  the  royal  sceptre  had 
touched  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  the 
inviolability  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Church  was  violated  by  this  abigail  act. 

Edinburgh,  now  only  a  day  distant  from 
London,  was  in  those  days  a  fortnight* 
Carstares,  Blackwell,  and  Baillie,  a  remon- 
strating deputation  from  the  Kirk,  hasten- 
ed up  to  London.  All  in  vain.  Neither 
the  chiefs  of  the  legislature  nor  the  chiefs 
of  the  literature  of  London  heeded  them. 
Strong  in  the  support  of  the  court,  the 
Tories  carried  every  thing  before  them. 
Few  listened  to  the  ideas  of  the  Covenanters, 
when  the  French  bet  esprit  was  the  mode. 
Small  heed  was  given  to  the  Presbyterian 
claims  of  spiritual  independence  by  the 
clubs,  which  were  then  enjoying  the  hu- 
mors of  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley,  and  the 
wit  of  tho  young  poet  of  the  '  Rape  of  the 
Lock.^ 

Cnrstareft,  a  man  whose  thumbs  had  been 
screwed  for  Whipgery,  had  a  mastery  over 
none  but  Kirk  ideas.  He  returned  to  Edin- 
bur|^h  to  persuade  the  Kirkmen  to  be  thank- 
ful that  the  Gexieral  Assembly  itself  had 
not  been  abolished.  His  was  not  the  mind 
lo  see  the  advantage  to  the  wronged,  when 
their  oppress*rrs  add  to  the  reality  the  con- 
spicuous appearance  of  oppression.  The 
(cmporary  abolition  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly would  have  ensured  the  repeal  of  the 
abigail  act  after  the  death  of  Anne* 

For  seventy  or  eighty  years  the  General 
Assembly,  at  every  one  of  its  meetings,  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  union.  At  first  the 
protest  was  a  reality,  in  the  course  of  years 
it  became  a  formality.  Lawyers  now  tell 
the  Kirkmen  they  lost  their  privileges  by 
their  own  slackness  or  laches.  Perhaps  a 
vigorous  agitation  begun  in  ITJ I  mis^ht 
have  enabled  the  Kirkmen  to  gain  back 
their  rights.     But  it  would  have  streogtb- 


ened  the  Jacobites  by  swelling'  their  ranks 
in  1715  and  174-5  with  disconienled  Pres- 
bylerians.  That  the  Kirkmen  did  not  a^ji' 
late  this  question,  when  to  do  so  would 
have  endangered  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne,  ought  not 
to  be  deemed  a  fault,  while  the  name  of  our 
sovereign  is  Guelph,  and  not  Stuart. 

The  act  of  the  ministry  of  Harley  and 
Boliiigbroke  soon  filled  the  Kirk  with  men 
of  kindred  spirits  with  their  own*  SStep- 
ticism  became  the  fashion  of  the  age.  Of 
the  clergy  produced  by  the  abigai!  act,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  character  of 
their  type  and  representative  —  William 
Kohertson.  The  men  hostile  to  the  spirit 
and  the  ideas  of  the  Kirk  of  Knox,  who  be- 
came pastors  under  the  abigail  act,  called 
themselves — Moderates.  William  Robert- 
son was  the  flower  of  Moderatism.  The 
morning  of  the  30th  of  May,  1751,  saw 
the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Torphi- 
chen  thron^red  wilJj  rustics  in  their  Sabbath 
clotlies.  With  sorrow  and  indignation  they 
were  to  witness  the  settlement  of  a  pastor 
over  them  in  the  teeth  of  their  continued 
and  universal  opposiiiorj.  A  cavalcade  of 
merry  clergymen  came  riding  up,  headed 
by  Mr»  William  Robertson,  the  minister  of 
Gladsmuir.  He  was  a  man  about  thirty, 
wntb  a  countenance  which  be  has  transmit- 
ted to  bis  descendant  Lord  Brougham — 
altogether  an  active,  keen,  bright  look. 
The  cavalcade  of  clergymen  were  flanked 
and  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  dragoons. 
As  the  troopers  and  parsons  dashed  among 
the  people,  tradition  says  Captain  Hamil- 
ton^ of  Westport,  drew  his  sword,  and 
shouted,  **  What !  won't  ye  receive  the 
gospel  ]  ni  swap  ofl'thc  head  o'  ony  mar* 
that  '11  no  receive  the  gospel,"  Thus  did 
William  Robertson  proceed  to  bestow  the 
spiritual  office.  Many  years  elapse.  He  is  the 
chief  of  the  Kirk.  He  has  won  the  crown 
of  history.  Writing  to  Gibbon  in  his  days 
of  celebrity,  he  gives  the  clue  to  his  con- 
duct when  the  dragoon-heading  intruder  at 
Torphichen,  We  find  Principal  Robert- 
son ihe  chief  of  the  Kirk,  congratulnting 
the  historian  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall'  on 
his  skilftil  management  of  superstition  and 
bigotry  in  his  chapters  on  Christianity.  He 
thus  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  mora)  theory 
of  which  the  Torphichen  intrusion  was  the 
application.  The  congratulation  to  Gib- 
bon, and  the  dragoon  ordination,  were  only 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete  of  the  same 
thing.  Oavid  Hume  once  named,  for  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Robertson,  two  per- 
sons for  Kirk  offices.  Respectable^  amia- 
ble, useful,  and  gifted  a  skeptic  may  be, 
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and  we  know  several  who  are — ^but  skeptics 

receiving  the  pay  of  faith  — why,  it  will 
take  much  logic  to  make  honest  men  of 
ihem. 

The  spread  of  Methodism  during  the  end 
of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  reaction  against  the  skep- 
tical philosophy  w^hich  forms  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  age,  changed  the  spirit 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Kirk*  The  reaction 
against  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  in  England  has  given  ex- 
presf:ion  to  itself  in  Coleridge  and  Pusey, 
is  represented  in  Scotland  by  Chalmers. 
About  the  year  1834,  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Kirk,  quitting  doubt  and  im- 
bibing faith,  forsook  the  patrons  for  the 
people.  The  spirit  of  John  Knox  became 
dominant  once  more  in  the  church  which  he 
foimded*  1  he  ascendency  passed  away  for 
a  few  years  from  the  men  animated  by  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  William  Robertson. 

Ten  years  ago  a  controversy  raged  in 
Scotland  on  the  connexion  between  Church 
and  State.  One  of  its  results  was,  it  quick- 
ened the  conviction  in  the  Evangelical 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  Scotland,  that 
the  settlement  of  pastors  in  parishes  was 
a  matter  in  which  patrons  ought  not  to 
have  unrestrained  power.  This  controver- 
sy brought  out  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
fact  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  settle- 
ment of  pastors  is  an  affair  between  the 
clergy  and  the  Christian  society,  with  which 
the  aristocracy  have  no  scriptural  right  to 
intermeddle.  The  voluntary  controversy 
enkindled  this  bit  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  hearts  of  the  pious  Kirkmen.  Hence 
the  Church  resolved  not  to  allow  patrons  to 
intrude  pastors. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  non-intrusion 
controversy.  When  the  General  Assem- 
bly declared  there  should  be  no  more  in* 
trusion,  it  was  generally  thought  they  had 
a  perfect  legal  right  to  do  wliat  they  did. 
A  Scotch  judge  proposed,  the  crown  law- 
yers of  the  day  approved,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brougham  applauded  the  declaration. 

But  mark  the  mournful  farce  of  the  law. 
The  legality  of  non-intrusion  has  been  tried* 
Five  Scotch  judges  have  maintained  the 
view  of  the  law  which  enabled  the  Evan* 
gelical  Kirkmen  to  obey  their  New  Testa- 
ment convictions  respecting  the  settlement 
of  pastors.  Eight  Scotch  judges  have  de* 
creed  the  opposite,  and  a  great  deal  more* 
The  House  of  Lords,  as  the  last  court  of 
appeal,  found  the  Scotch  clergy  hound  to 
ordain  ot  the  bidding  of  the  civil  eourta^ 
When  the  affair  began,  it  was  commonly 
thought  that  the  spiritual  courts  could  ro* 
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lin  tbe  civil  courts  in  the  settlement  of 
ninislers.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
eiFil  courts  can  control,  forbid^  and  com- 
mand the  spiritual  courts  in  all  spiritual 
things  5  ordination,  preachingr,  sacraments, 
and  excommunication.  Men  with  the  New 
Testament  alive  in  their  hearts  could  not 
sbmtt ;  they  therefore  separated  from 
Bir  temporalities,  and  left  an  establish- 
ment which  forbade  them  to  obey  in  their 
9(piritual  procedure  the  Lord  Je^us  Christ 
— and  commanded  them  to  obey  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhursl. 

The  grossest  notions  prevail  respecting* 
the  principle  of  spiritual  independence* 
Historically  we  mijrbt  show  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  rendered  the  noblest  services  to 
ciritiintion.  Philosophically  it  might  be 
identified  with  the  freedom  of  inquiry  es- 
sential to  the  progress  of  science.  Politic 
calljr,  it  is  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  thai 
mental  freedom  on  which  so  much  elo- 
quence has  been  expended,  when  called  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press.  In  fact,  whether 
Sir  Robert  Feel  and  Lord  Lyndhnrst  shall 
prescribe  to  Scotch  Kirkmen  their  religion, 
or  each  man,  after  studying  the  Bible  for 
himself,  and  being  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  decide  for  himself,  is  the  question 
for  which  five  hundred  elegy  men  have  sa- 
eridced  their  endowments,  the  principle  for 
which  in  a  few  months,  in  a  season  of  com- 
mercial distress,  the  Evangelical  Kirkmen 
of  Scotland  have  subscribed  i.'300,000. 
Noble  as  the  conduct  of  its  friends  has 
eeOf  the  principle  itself  is  nobler  still* 
piritusl  independence  is  not  merely  one 
f  the  isms  of  a  Scotch  sect.  It  is  a  broad, 
kuniversal,  a  catholic  principle — as  old  as 
Christianity  itself,  and  held  as  a  glorious 
and  all-important  docrine  by  all  the  sincere 
men  who  have  ever  labored  or  suffered  for 
Christ.  Paschal  the  Third  wished  to  give 
up  his  endowments  for  it  a  thousand  years 
ago.  But  it  ia  not  a  principle  peculiar  to 
_Ghrittians.  It  is  dear  to  all  who  love  to  be 
piritually  free.  A  Comte  can  contend  for 
L  as  well  as  a  Chalmers.  Thai  the  moral 
id  spiritual  theory  by  which  a  man  is  to 
_aide  him*elf  in  life  shall  not  be  a  prescrip- 
tion of  statecraft  but  the  adoption  of  a 
free  and  earnest  soul : — this  is  the  very 
vital  ide^.  of  all  individual  and  social  civil- 
ization. It  is  the  first  want  of  clear  spirits. 
Nor  is  the  importance  or  the  nobleness  of 
the  principle  lessened  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  case  o(  the  herd  of  men  it  can  mean 
only  a  liberty  to  choose  among  the  creeds 
which  other  and  abler  men  draw  up.  Genius 
tlone  can  enjoy  aught  of  the  highest  free- 
dom of  the  ioul.   Genius  alone  can  attempt 


that  work  of  fear — asking  the  Universe 
questions  respecting  the  Great  Spirit  of  it. 
But  the  freedom — the  independence,  is  for 
silL  The  spiritual  views  of  genius  ought  to 
be  free  for  the  sake  of  human  advance- 
ment. All  men  ought  to  be  free  in  spirit* 
ual  aflairs,  because  whenever  they  are  in 
earnest  in  them  they  will  be  free  or  die.  A 
crawling  thing  is  the  soul  of  that  man  who 
could  take  his  spiritual  theory  from  a  Peel 
or  a  Wellington,  or  submit  in  his  spiritual 
actions  to  the  dictation  of  a  Lyndhurst  or 
a  Brougham.  Yet  this  submission  is  the 
meaningof  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  all 
things.  Largely  and  broadly  viewed,  spirit- 
ual independence  means  the  right  of  every 
man  to  form  and  to  ful^l  his  convictions 
respecting  his  moral  and  spiritual  affairs. 
True,  what  the  Non-Intrysionists  contended 
for  was  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Kirk. 
They  strugrgled  for  their  own  highest  in- 
terests. But  the  principle  is  all-important 
to  all  men.  Free  Kirkmen  cannot  confine 
it  to  themselves.  They  have  been  the 
martyrs  of  the  general  principle  of  spiritual 
independence  by  contending  for  free  action 
in  obedience  to  their  own  spiritual  theory  ; 
a  peculiar  modification  of  Christianity* 
But  the  principle  is  the  bulwark  of  all  sin- 
cere spiritual  belief,  and  the  universal  re- 
cognition of  it  would  be  a  grand  step  in 
fiiriherance  of  civilizationi 

Now  it  is  most  important  to  observe  that 
no  Christian  church  in  England  deems  the 
connexion  between  Church  and  State  vir- 
tuous on  the  condition  of  the  enforcement 
of  spiritual  otfices  by  civil  damages.  Yet 
this  was  the  condition  imposed  upon  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Scotland. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  effect 
of  the  adverse  decisions  of  the  civil  courts 
on  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Evangelical 
Kirk.  Suffice  it,  they  gave  the  whole 
clergy  and  people  of  the  Kirk  less  power 
over  the  collation  of  a  layman  to  the  cure 
of  souls  than  is  now  possessed  by  a  single 
English  bishop.  Unlike  the  bishop,  the 
clergy  were  prohibited  from  refutiiiig  to 
make  a  layman  a  spiritual  person,  on  pain 
of  rebukes,  damages,  and  imprisonments* 
Until  recently,  all  that  the  civil  courts 
could  control  was  the  temporalities,  they 
have  lately  controlled,  commanded^  and  en- 
forced the  spiritualities. 

Observation  of  the  course  of  the  law  in 
the  progress  of  ihts  controversy  is  not 
fnucli  calculated  to  increase  our  reverence 
either  for  the  law  itself,  or  the  function- 
aries who  administer  it.  After  careful 
perusals  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  involved, 
Eind  the  learned  arguments  founded  upon 
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theni,  the  conviction  fastened  on  mosl 
clear-beaded  and  impartial  men  was,  that 
the  law  of  the  question  was  a  heap  of  con- 
tradictions. Most  unquestionably,  close 
inspection  of  the  decisions  and  speeches 
of  ihejudges  reveals  abundance  of  blunders. 
The  most  eminent  Non-lntrusianists  justly 
complain  that  the  civil  courts  have  con- 
founded the  diflference  between  constitu- 
tional and  what  may  be  termed  administra- 
tive law.  The  one,  say  they,  asgigrns  the 
functions  and  limits  of  the  respective 
courts ;  the  other  lays  down  the  rules  or 
methods  by  which  they  are  to  determine 
on  the  proper  subjects  which  have  been 
respectively  allocated  to  them.  Now  our 
Court  of  Session,  and  of  course  the  House 
of  Lord^,  when  acting"  as  its  appellant 
court,  were  limited  to  things  civil — our 
Church  Courts  were  recognised  as  distinct 
and  unfettered  in  things  ecclesiaslicril.  If 
any  question  included  both,  their  conflicting 
decisions  were  followed  by  civil  and  eccle- 
siasllcal  eflects,  which  were  incongruous, 
no  doubt,  but  did  not  come  into  collision, 
as  when  the  rejected  presentee,  or  his  pa- 
tron, got  the  stipend,  and  the  Church  Courts 
filled  up  the  vacancy  by  a  stipendless  min- 
ister of  their  own.  Kovv  how  say  they 
does  the  matter  standi  Our  constitution- 
al rights  were  secured  at  the  Revolution 
settlement.  Twenty  years  after  this  on 
act  passed  on  the  subject  of  patronage.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  years  farther  on  the 
discovery  is  made  of  what  no  one  sti  spec  ted 
before  (neither  lawyers  nor  ecclesiastics), 
that  in  this  act  there  lay  what  was  only 
brought  out  for  the  first  time  by  the  House 
of  Lords — a  direct  infringement  of  our 
prior  constitution.  Was  it  not  then  the 
duty  of  ihe  Legislature  to  remedy  their 
awn  blunder — their  own  law  (  And  is  not 
their  refusal  to  do  so  a  direct  breach  of  na- 
tional faith  1  Such  are  the  just  complaints 
of  the  Non-lntrufiiofiisis  when  required,  in 
spiritual  aflTatrs,  to  disobey  the  Lord  Jesu^ 
Christ  in  obedience  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhursi.  No  wonder,  though  the  inter- 
diets  of  the  civil  courts  were  torn  in  pieces, 
and  ifie  fragments  trampled  under  foot, 
amidst  the  applause  of  large  assemblies. 
No  wonder,  ttiongh  the  Whig  Lord-Advo- 
cate Rutherford,  and  the  Tory  Lord-Advo- 
cate  Hae,  thought  it  prudent  to  inflict  no 
punishment  on  those  who  treated  interdicts 
of  the  civil  courts,  respecting  preaching 
and  sacraments,  with  the  most  contume- 
lious scorn. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  blunders  of  the  Inw 
\  we  may  mention  the  decision  in  the 
erarder  case*     They  found  the  Pres* 


bytery  astricted,  and  bound  to  lake  the 
presentee  on  trials,  which  was  precisely 
what  had  been  already  done.  The  first 
part  of  the  trials  by  the  constitution  o(  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  preaching'  '*  trial 
sermons  '*  before  the  people.  The  pre- 
sentee was  rejected  because  he  had  failed 
in  his  trials.  Yet  the  absolute  wisdom  of 
the  law  lords  found  the  Presbytery  bound 
to  do  what  they  had  done,  Mark  another 
odious  feature  of  this  decision — the  ease 
with  which  men,  appointed  to  administer 
the  laws,  usurp  the  function  of  making 
laws.  Because  the  act  of  Queen  Anne 
said  the  Presbytery  were  bound  and  astrict- 
ed  to  receive  and  admit  the  presentee,  after 
taking  him  on  trials,  three  or  four  lords, 
on  their  mere  wills,  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  say»  for  the  first  time,  what  had 
never  been  said  during  the  hundred  and 
thirty  years  since  the  passing  of  the  acl 
substaniially,  that  the  Church  Courts  were 
bound  to  ordain  the  presentee*  This  was 
judge-made  law  with  a  vengeance.  Had 
the  most  powerful  minister  this  country 
has  ever  seen,  a  man  who  held  between  his 
ftnger  and  his  thumb  the  fortunes  of  a  hun* 
dred  law  lords,  brought  in  w*ith  due  forma 
bill  to  compel  clergymen  to  confer  spiritu- 
al offices  at  the  bidding  of  civil  judges,  he 
would  have  failed  in  the  attempt  amidst  the 
derision  of  all  sincere  men  in  Europe.  But 
three  or  four  law  lords  effect  the  purpose 
themselves  of  a  morning — without  warning, 
without  opposition,  without  rendering  a 
reason,  by  a  little  skill  in  the  management 
of  legal  quiddities — men  on  whose  minds 
the  study  of  the  law  has  exercised  all  the 
narrowing  and  debasing  influences  by 
which  it  converts  immortal  spirits  into 
quibbling  machines — -establish  a  principle 
new*  to  the  law,  and  monstrous  in  Ihe  view 
of  common  sense,  and  by  doiog  so  inflict, 
blindly,  the  heaviest  blow  given  in  ihisday 
to  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  dis- 
rupt the  most  useful  and  honored  of 
Established  Churches,  and  throw  upon 
revolutionary  courses  and  convictions  n 
million  of  Scotchmen,  whose  religious  po- 
sition previously  made  them  the  natural 
guardians  of  order  and  the  constitution, 
fn  proportion  to  the  worthlessness  of  the 
thing  for  which  they  claim  obedience  is  the 
loudness  of  their  cry — "  obey  the  law/'  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  this  question,  a 
claptrap  sure  of  cheers  was  any  nllusioa 
to  obedience  to  the  law. 

Mark  what  the  thing  is  for  which  claims 
to  obedience  are  set  up.  After  their  de* 
cisions  have  compelled  five  hundred  clergy* 
men  to  leave  the  Establishment,  and  whuoi 
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ftccrtrrlJog  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  one  hundred 
ttnd  Hfly  more  have  almost  resolved  to  fol- 
low, a  biU  is  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  declare  what  the  law  of  (he  matter  is. 
Most  of  the  Scotch  judges  authorize  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  say  they  deem  his  bill  a  very 
ewci  statement  of  what  the  law  is  at  pre- 
lem.  On  this  up  start  three  of  the  four 
English  judges  whose  decree  expelled  the 
Free  Kirkmen,  and  say,  "  If  this  bill  is  ex- 
jpl,  if  the  Scotch  judges  are  right  on  the 
__  [>tch  law,  we  were  quite  w*roj>g  in  our 
#eent  decision/*  It  is  not  surprising  that 
ibe  law  lords  felt  the  sting  of  the  disgrace 
with  which  this  act  covers  thorn.  Rumor 
mys,  that  so  conscious  were  the  Cabinet  of 
ib^:      '  with  which   Lord    Aberdeen's 

Sc  k  Bill  clothes  the  law  lords,  that 

he  induced  them  to  support  it  only  by  a 
UlTtat  of  resignation,  and  consenting  to 
'*  his  bill  at  the  same  tiitic  declaratory 
enacting,  that  is,  a  statement  that  the 
bw  precisely  is  that,  certain,  which  it  pre- 
eisety  is  not* 

The  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  politico! 
pirties  respecting  this  question  has  been  as 
Hitle  to  their  credit  as  the  quibbles,  blun* 
dcrs,  and  usurpations  of  the  lawyers  have 
been  honorable  to  ihem.  The  principles 
of  Wliiggism  led  Lord  John  Russell  to  take, 
in  bis  letter  to  the  Scotch  electors  in  the 
city  of  London,  a  position  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  his  party.  In  that 
letter  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  people^  When 
the  letter  of  Sir  James  Graham,  in  answer 
to  the  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly^ 
ftppeared,  the  statesmanship,  which  forms 
I  piart  of  his  nature,  enabled  him  to  regard 
with  due  scorn  a  document  in  which  a  min- 
i»ler  quibbles  when  he  ought  to  deal  with 
ficis,  ia  polemical  when  he  ought  to  be 
political,  and  tries,  by  obtaining  victory  in 
\hc  use  of  dialectical  foils,  to  get  over  the 
dilTicultieB  which  arise  in  a  stern  crisis  of 
tiationnl  aHltirs.  Lord  John  Russell  is  too 
nble  and  too  real  a  man  to  look  with  com- 
placency on  a  Home  Secretary  who  chop- 
pffd  logic  when  he  ouf^ht  to  have  warded 
off  a  irrpiit  national  calamity.  He  could 
D  !   a  man,   nor  praise  a  Cabinet, 

wS  .  _t  before  a  burning  Church,    But 

anlQckily  the  averments  of  one  or  two 
Scotch  !*iberal  members,  whose  opinions 
iff  entitled  to  deference  on  the  subject  of 
whi*key*punch  and  nothing  else,  induced 
Lord  John  to  believe  for  a  few  days  ihai 
the  Convocation ists  were  not  sincere  in 
their  reaolutton  to  leave  the  Establishment. 
Cadrt  this  belief  he  made  a  speech  un- 
worthy ofhijn,  in  opposition  to  the  heredi- 


tary principles  of  the  Whigs,  nnd  inimical, 
if  not  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  party. 
Why  did  he  not  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Fox 
Maulc's  motion  express  the  contempt  be 
felt  for  the  letter  of  Sir  James  Graham  % 
Why  did  he  not  speak  on  that  occasion  in 
accordance  with  bis  own  better  judgment, 
and  the  advice  of  the  ablest  of  his  friends  1 
Why  did  he  thus  produce  a  contradiction 
betw^een  that  speech  and  the  sentiments  of 
his  letter  to  the  Scotch  electors  of  London  1 

In  his  letter  to  the  Scotch  electors  in  the 
city  of  London,  Lord  John  declared  he 
would  willingly  give  his  concurrence  to 
"  a  bill  properly  guarded,  and  which  should 
secure,  on  the  one  hand,  the  opinion  of  a 
deliberate  majority  of  male  communicants, 
and  which  shall,  on  the  other,  provide  not 
for  the  mere  assent,  but  the  conscientious 
examination  of  the  rejection  by  the  Church 
Courts."  All  that  either  the  principles  or 
the  parly  interests  of  the  leader  of  the 
Whigs  required,  Lord  John  Russell  avowed 
in  lliis  letter.  He  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  the  two  principles  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  essential  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  it.  He  saw  with  the  eye  of  a 
statesman  that  the  people  of  the  Church, 
if  it  were  to  retain  their  affections,  must 
have  a  power  in  the  appointment  of  their 
clergymen,  and  therefore  he  was  willing  to 
secure  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  the  male  communicants.  Not  dehided 
by  declamations  about  the  ecclesiastical 
power  lording  it  over  the  civil,  Lord  John 
Russell  saw  that  all  the  power  the  Church 
Courts  really  wanted  w^as  the  power  of 
conscientiously  fulfilling  the  rejection  of 
the  communicants.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  any  asseverations,  however 
confident,  should  have  led  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, even  for  an  instant,  to  depart  from  tho 
wise,  consistent,  and  statesmanlike  posi- 
tions of  this  letter.  We  heard  the  Scotch 
liberals,  on  whose  statements  be  temporari- 
ly relied,  declare,  one  week  before  the  18th 
of  May,  that  the  number  of  clergymen  giv- 
ing up  their  endowments  would  not  exceed 
six — a  mistake  almost  of  units  for  hundreds. 

In  1840  we  declared  our  conviction  that 
the  bill  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  though 
then  apparently  withdrawn  forever,  only 
lay  couchant,  waiting  the  advent  of  ii  Tory 
Parliament  and  a  Tory  Administration. 
"The  first  hour  of  a  Tory  ascendency  in 
the  Legislature/'  we  said,  **will  quicken  it 
into  life.*'  It  is  one  of  the  few  bills  which 
ministers  have  professed  themselves  re- 
solved to  carry  through  the  Commons  thia 
session.  Aught  more  despicable  than  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  their   legislation 
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for  the  Kirk  has  not  occurred  of  late  years. 
Lord  Aberdeen  promised  to  Dr.  Chalmers 
a  bill  which  would  legalize  non-intrusion^ 
and  enable  the  Presbylery  to  reject  a  pre- 
sentee on  the  most  frivolous  objection  or  i 
dislike  of  the  people.  His  own  instance 
was,  though  the  dislike  might  be  grounded 
on  nothing  more  reasonable  than  an  aver- 
sion to  red  hair.  Instead  of  such  a  bil)|  the 
one  he  brought  in  did  not  allow  the  Church 
Courts  to  reject  the  presentee  on  the  dis- 
like of  the  people,  however  well-founded, 
unless  for  reasons  likely  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  civil  courts.  By  fulsome  Batteries  he 
endeavored  to  cajole  Dr.  Chalmers  into  an 
acquiescence  in  his  breach  of  promise,  and 
knowing  that  that  great  man,  from  his  ex- 
perience in  the  negotiation,  was  forced  to 
exclaim,  "  The  morality  of  politicians  is  the 
morality  of  horse-jockeys,"  he  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  fault-finding,  and  accused,  in  his 
place^in  tliel  House  of  Lords,  his  reverend 
correspondents  as  unscrupulous  and  dis- 
honest. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment the  eflTorts  of  the  Tory  ministers 
were  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  dis- 
cu8sion»  Four  times  was  discussion  shirk- 
ed* Kirkraen  in  their  senses  hoped  for  no 
other  advantages  tlian  discussion  from  the 
bill  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Monzie.  Discussion  was  the  only  good 
the  Kirkmen  expected,  and  Peel  refused  it* 
Discussion  was  the  only  harm  their  ene- 
mies had  10  dread,  and  Granam  screened 
them  from  it.  As  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  approached,  and  the 
Government  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
very  smallest  measure  of  concession  with 
which  the  Church  could  put  up,  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Assembly  against  the  Govern- 
ment was  dreaded  and  staved  ofi'as  adroitly 
as  possible.  Graham  came  down  to  the 
House  breathing  attachtnent  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  begged  for  only  six  weeks 
of  delay  to  enable  the  Government  to  pre- 
pare a  final  and  satisfactory  feat  of  states- 
manship* The  Cabinet  knew  the  meeting 
of  Assembly  would  then  be  over.  Vague 
professions  of  friendship  of  the  warmest 
kind  were  uttered.  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
friend  of  the  Veto,  left  the  Church  confi- 
dently in  such  good  hands,  and  Conserva* 
tiv©  Non-lntriisionists  nodded  their  heads, 
and  said  Peel  was  now  enlightened,  and 
they  had  reason  to  hope  all  would  be  well. 
The  last  Assembly  in  which  the  Evangel- 
ical party  joined  in  the  deliberations,  was 
opened  with  great  pomp  and  many  gilt 
coaches*  Many  hopes  hung  on  the  sage 
bead  of  Sir  Bobert   Peel*    Mr,  Emeraon 
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Tennent,  to  carry  his  election,  had  held  out 
the  fairest  and  falsest  promises  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Belfast.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooke,  a  man  who  encases  the  soul  of  a 
Jesuit,  and  an  Inquisitor  in  the  mean  prac- 
tices of  a  bigoted  Protestant  Presbyterian 
and  Tory  partisan— this  vain-glorious  dem- 
agogue, who  has  justly  fallen  into  general 
contempt,  assured  the  public  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  thai  the  Government  would 
introduce  a  sslisfactory  measure*  *  So  gene- 
rally were  delusions  spread  abroad  at  thk 
time,  that  it  was  rumored  that  Lord  Jus- 
tice Hope  had  assured  Dr.  Candlish  he 
would  consent  to  a  setilement  even  on  the 
basis  of  the  call  of  the  people.  The  indul- 
gent fancy  of  partisanship,  which  covers 
more  sins  than  charity,  imagined  that  from 
a  Cabinet  the  dominant  minds  on  Scotch 
affairs  of  which  were  Graham  and  Aber- 
deen, the  fierce  foes  of  the  Evangel ical 
party,  a  measure  of  concession  would 
come  for  the  heating  of  the  sore  evils  of  the 
suffering  Church,  Shrewd  observers  said, 
that  while  the  Church  could  not  bring  an 
overpowering  pressure  to  bear  on  the  party 
interests  of  the  Tories,  it  was  folly  to  ex- 
pect, from  men  of  aristocratic  principles 
and  passions,  concessions  to  ecclesiastical 
democracy.  Men,  they  said,  whose  lives 
may  have  exhibited  many  derelictions  from 
their  principles,  seldom  display  any  dere- 
lictions from  their  passions,  and  the  Cabi- 
net was  composed  of  men  animated  by 
hatred  of  Evangelism,  and  possessed  by  a 
double  hatred  to  what  we  may  call  Evan- 
(jelical  democracy.  Still  the  Conservative 
Non-Inirusionisls  Iioped  against  hope,  thai 
their  Conservative  chiefs  would  break  their 
words,  belie  their  actions,  forswear  their 
principles,  and  act  against  their  passions, 
without  the  pressure  of  any  greater  political 
necessity  than  the  prevention  of  the  separa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Evangelical  clergy 
from  the  Establishment. 

During  the  Assembly  of  1842  delusion 
ruled  the  hour.  To  sanguine  minds  gleams 
of  hope  seemed  breaking  through  the  dark 
and  gathering  embarrassments  of  the  Kirk. 
On  the  upper  edge  of  the  black  and  threat- 
ening cloud  opposed  to  them,  there  seemed, 
to  adapt  to  our  purpose  a  beautiful  image 
from  the  gifted  Hugh  Miller,  to  be  gleam- 
ing sunlit  hues  of  purple  and  gold,  destined 
to  disperse  it  all  into  comfortable  sunshine. 
Conciliation, 

**  Like  momio^  fur 
Came  forth,  win.      '  ttiy, 

VVUu  wktb  hot  r  I 

OrUiimder,  elm      .  iiip.,li 

And  grisly  spnotres  winch  i 
To  tempt  th6  Cliuroli  gf  G 
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Th«  delusions  of  hope  prevented  the  As- 
sembly from  declaring  against  ihe  Govern- 
ment, GrBlmm  ilie  zealot  against  Chalmers 
ID  ihe  senates  of  Glasgow  College,  the  re 
announcer  of  the  principles  of  Aberdeen's 
repudiated  bill,  the  patron  who  in  no  case 
consulted  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners  in 
a  settlement,  the  Home  Secretary  who  gent 
the  police  lo  Culffalniond,  and  the  soldiers 
to  Glass,  succeeded,  aided  by  the  down- 
right gullibility  of  a  few  Conservative  Non- 
Intnisionists,  with  fair  words,  vague  pro- 
mises, and  gilt  coaches,  In  staving  o^  the 
stem  rebuke  which  his  misdeeds  had  most 
richly  merited  ;  and  while  shaking:  i"^  the 
very  face  of  the  General  Assembly  itself, 
the  repudiated  Aberdeen  bill,  managed  to 
ftlifle  the  denunciations  and  remonstrances 
of  that  venerable  and  insulted  body-  In 
Furtiament  discussion  was  shirked  by  the 
technical  objection  that  Mr.  Campbell  bad 
not  received  ihe  consent  of  the  Crown  for 
the  introduction  of  his  bilJ,  Paltry  as  the 
formality  was,  it  succeeded  until  too  late 
m  preventing  the  distressed  cry  of  one  of 
ihe  noblest  institutes  of  the  land  from  being 
lieard  by  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of 
England*  Sir  George  Sinclair,  and  Mr. 
Colqiilioun  of  Killermont,  intrigued  with 
Conservative  NotiJntrusionists  to  betray 
the  Church  into  a  departure  from  her  prin* 
ciples*  Forty  clergymen  were  jockeyed 
into  ao  expression  of  approbation  of  a  set- 
tlement on  the  basis  of  a  liherum  arbi(n'um^ 
which  meant  a  free  power  to  obey  the 
Lords  of  Session,  While  the  friendly  pro- 
festtions  of  the  Peel  ministry  were  loydest 
their  deadly  intrigues  were  rifest.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  was  the  Et  instrument  of  these 
tricks.  He  is  a  man  who  seems  to  believe 
tn  nothing  but  dexterity*  One  of  the  most 
inconsidtent  of  politicians,  he  i^i  not  cun- 
tent  with  being  a  weathercock,  but  insists 
every  lime  he  turns  in  delivering  a  homily 
(0  the  congregation  below,  to  assure  them 
he  htts  not  clianged — which  is  quite  true, 
his  principle  is  obedience  to  the  wind. 
Ir  Robert  Peel  appears  characlerislically 
Mhe»e  afTairs,  in  boili  the  higher  and  the 
jbler  points  of  his  character,  He  declared 
settlement  of  the  question  to  be  a 
Rg  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  a  great 
itcstnan*  He  aspired  lo  win  fame  by 
ippUng  with  ditficulties.  But  what  per^ 
ction  ic  to  genius,  fame  is  to  mediocrity 
phantom  ever  to  he  pursued  and  never 
to  be  atliiined.  His  aspirations  might  have 
been  worth  something  had  a  bold  nature  or 
a  Icriilc  genius  backed  them.  But  his 
produced  nothing*  However  I 
nay  have  tried  to  conceive,  he  bad  I 


no  product.  Ignorant  of  the  great  moral 
elements  at  work,  he  knew  not  how  lo  con- 
trol them.  Unacquainted  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Scottish  people,  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  high  princi- 
ple and  heoric  self-sacrifice  of  which  the 
clergymen  of  the  Evangelical  party  were 
capable.  When  listening  to  his  speech  on 
Mr.  Fox  Maule's  motion, — calm,  artificial, 
shallow,  imposing  and  plausible  as  it  was — 
it  was  evident  that  his  intellect  had  never 
apprehended,  nor  his  sympathies  realized, 
the  moral  powers  in  fiery  action  on  the 
question.  His  speech  would  have  been 
immensely  more  statesmanlike  had  he,  be- 
fore going  down  to  the  House,  lied  a  knot 
on  his  handkerchief,  to  remind  him  now 
and  then  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  conscience. 

When  the  deputation  of  Non-Intrusion- 
ists  had  listened  to  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  they  became  eager  to  return 
to  Edinburgh  to  carry  on  their  preparations 
for  the  disruption.  On  the  ISth  of  May  the 
Moderator,  Dr.  Welsh,  read  iheir  protest, 
and  quietly  and  silently  the  men,  who  alone 
inherit  the  spirit  of  John  Knox,  took  their 
hats  and  left  the  church  of  their  fathers. 
There  was  a  large  crowd  in  the  street  out- 
side the  church  in  which  the  Assembly  met. 
When  Dr.  Welsh,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the 
body  of  the  clergy  appeared  outside  the 
door,  some  of  the  spectators  were  about  to 
cheer,  hut  the  cry  passed  round,  Hush  I 
hush  !  The  crowd  took  off  their  hais.  As 
the  procession  w^alked  arm-in-arm  down 
the  street  towards  the  Canon  mills,  there 
was  abundance  of  cheering  and  waving  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  from  windows,  bal- 
conies, and  roofs.  It  was  a  stirring  spec- 
tacle. Southwards,  high  on  the  rock  of  the 
castle,  the  spire  of  the  New  Assembly  Hall 
was  seen.  Eager  faces  lined  the  street, 
Nortliwards  appeared  the  flashing  ^vaiers 
of  the  Firth  and  the  brown  bills  of  Fife. 
Those,  however,  who  saw  most  of  the 
glories  of  the  scene  felt — what  could  not 
be  expressed  by  cheers  or  uncovered  heads 
— the  very  presence  of  Duly  and  of  God. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  for  a  moment 
ihat  the  cause  of  this  act  was  the  preva- 
lence among  legislators  and  statesmen  of 
ibe  doctrine  called  Eraatiaoism,  ihe  princi- 
ple of  which  is,  that  the  relations  of  the 
clergy  to  the  state  imply  no  greater  inde- 
pendence of  control  than  those  of  soldiers 
and  snilors.  This  principle  is  far  stronger 
than  Voluntaryism  or  Jacobinism  for  put- 
ting churches  into  danger.  When  Arch- 
bishop  Whateley  and  Bishop  Denison  de- 
clare their  conviction  of  the  absolute  ne- 
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cesBily  for  the  odoptton  of  some  more  effi- 
cient means  for  the  niainienance  of  doclrine 
and  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England, 
they  are  told  that  an  army  or  navy  legisla- 
ture were  just  as  reasonable  a  thing  as  a 
church  legfiskture,  a  remark  which  to  be 
true  requires  fightino'  and  believinfr  to  be 
the  same  thing.  The  party  forming  the 
majority  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were 
separated  from  the  state  by  this  doctrine— 
the  subserviency  of  spiritual  persons  in 
spiritual  affairs  to  civil  powers  and  civil 
penalties,  It  has  been  remarked,  with 
tnith^  that  the  different  effects  of  the  vol- 
nntary  controversy  on  the  Church  of  Eng*- 
land  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  show  the 
difference  of  the  latent  genius  of  these 
churches.  At  first,  as  both  were  establish- 
ed, they  defended  the  principle  of  Estab- 
lishments together,  but  events  developed 
their  different  spiritual  idiosyncrasies.  The 
English  Church  develops  her  tendencies 
towards  Rome  j  the  Scotch  Church  her 
leanino^s  towards  Protestant  Dissent,  But 
the  principle  for  which  the  Evangelical 
Kirk  men  have  suffered  is  dear  to  all 
Churchmen,  whether  their  leanings  be  to- 
wards Rome  or  towards  Dissent,  and  lo  all 
Dissenters  and  all  men  in  earnest  respect- 
ing  spiritual  affairs  of  every  sect,  creed^ 
and  moral  theory*  Comparisons  may  be 
made  between  the  virtue  displayed  by  the 
Free  Kirkmen  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1843, 
and  that  displayed  by  the  Non-Conformists 
on  the  24th  of  August,  1662.  The  Non- 
conformists could  not  act  together  so  well 
as  their  modern  rivalt^.  The  victims  of  the 
Restoration  saw  positive  persecution  before 
them,  but  they  had  no  status  in  the  Church 
from  which  ihey  were  ejected — they  had 
no  spiritual  rank  in  the  Esiablishmenl* 
They  were  required  by  a  particular  day  to 
leave  the  Establishment  or  to  subscribe 
their  names  to  acknowledgments  of  error 
and  professions  of  belief  glaringly  false — 
to  deny  the  validity  of  their  own  ordina- 
tion, and  conform  to  ceremonies  which 
they  deemed  dangerous  and  wicked.  The 
secular  and  political  authorities  required 
them  to  do  all  this  solemnly  and  formally 
on  a  particular  day.  It  demands  less  vir- 
tue of  a  man  to  refuse  to  write  himself  a 
liar,  than  to  suffer  for  a  high,  all-important, 
and  abstract  spirifual  principle.  This  lat- 
ter has  been  done  by  the  Kirkmen.  They 
who  were  the  majority  and  the  ornaments 
not  merely  of  the  Establishment  but  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belonged,  althoiigl: 
high  and  huly  principles  were  assailed  in 
their  persons,  were  not  subject  to  any  such 
fiolent  and  vulgar  coercion  as  that  which 
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ejected  the  Non-Conformtsts.  They  are 
therefore  more  purely  and  nobly  martyrs 
for  their  principles*  The  suffering  endur- 
ed by  clergymen  in  the  picturesque  cities, 
the  heather  bills,  the  quiet  glen»,  the  storm- 
circled  islands  of  Scotland,  was  not  a  things 
from  which  they  could  not  escape  without 
the  forfeiture  of  common  honesty  and  man- 
hood, but  a  principle  hi^h  and  holy,  identi- 
cal with  Christianity  and  civilisation,  receiv- 
ed the  voluntary  homage  of  their  sufferings 
and  privations.  If  pastors  are  exchanging 
manses  for  huts,  if  mothers  are  looking  at 
their  children  and  wondering  about  their 
future  bread,  if  families  are  leaving  what 
they  thonght  the  homes  of  their  lives,  if 
fathers  and  molheri*  have  to  lake  farewell 
of  the  graves  of  their  children,  if  young 
probationers  have  lo  resign  for  ever  their 
visions  of  domestic  happiness  and  nnoral 
usefulness — these  sufferings  have  been  en- 
countered not  because  they  could  not  be 
avoided— these  sacrifices  of  interest  and 
feeling  lo  duty  have  been  borne  not  because 
they  could  not  be  escaped,  but  for  the  sake 
of  n  principle  which  blends  the  beauty  of 
Christian  holiness  with  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  human  civilization. 

On  the  consequences  of  this  event  we 
have  already  ejcpressed  our  views  else- 
where so  fully  that  nothing  is  left  for  us 
but  to  quote  them  : 

'* There  is  a  etriking  contract  between  the 
weakness  of  the  Libenil  party  in  Parliament  and 
the  gigantic  power  of  the  imnciplea  of  democra- 
cy in  ilie  rouniry.  A  niiddle  class  organi/.ntJon» 
r*nd  a  thing  unheard  of  before,  a  distinct  work- 
ing cineF  organization  (numbering  one  thousand 
prisoners  lor  lis  principlcK),  are  actively  employ* 
ed  endeavoring  to  wrest  from  llie  arieloenicy 
their  legiglative  power.  A  League  is  agitating 
everywhere  lo  cioprive  the  aristocracy  of  Uieir 
provision  monopolies,  and  tfieir  principles  havo 
an  avowed  hold  on  the  minds  of  tJie  niinjKter» 
placed  in  power  by  ihe  arialocnvcy,  HeulUiy 
moral  feel  in ge  are  frowning  down  even  in  Par- 
liament itself  the  aristocrat ic  corruption  of  ihe 
fonslituencies.  In  the  English  Church  a  body 
of  clergymen  have  rapidly  become  the  mojoriiy, 
who,  having  lofky  and  holy  ideals  of  srrrat  pre- 
lates, Uke  those  who  fought  the  bntt!  '[• 
zation  in  liie  middle  ages,  are  reeolv.  u- 
iah  the  temporal,  to  raise  the  spiritual  pct:r*i.  All 
tlie  moral  life  in  Britain  at  this  hour  its  anti-aK^ 
locrulic.  Everj"  mind  of  genius  now  ruling  the 
convictions  of  ihe  age,  is  either  on  principle  or 
hv  tendcnries  reducing  the  power  of  lorde. 
Inhere  is  not  a  faith  really  ftltand  carried  ma  al 
this  day*  but  diminishes  the  ariet^K-ratic  poww* 
Historical  philosouhy,  as  understood  by  all  its 


students,  shows 
ocean-tidee  of 
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fotne  dream  that  the  EngHfili  aristocracy  are  to 
contioue  the  only  instaiice  of  their  order  ynre- 
duced  jd  Europe.  Children  build  castles  on  the 
snt  '  '  .  tide-mark,  and  fancy  they  will  not 
br  d  hy  the  advancing  waves. 

i  ni-  iiiust  ominous  quarrel  tor  the  aristocra- 
cy 18  tliat  begrun  in  England  and  completed  in 
Beotland  witJi  the  clergy  regpecling  ecclesiasu- 
eal  power.  The  principle  of  the  letter  of  Sir  J. 
Gruham,  by  alienating  all  earnest  clergymen 
from  connexion  witli  the  aristocracy,  muet  in  the 
end  wither  the  arm  of  lordly  powtr.  Minims lers 
are  the  greatest  destructives  of  the  day.  When 
the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  Established  Kirk 
leave  her,  they  eecape  from  her  arieiocratic  in- 
flucnccH.  Moderate  parens,  hy  taking  die  sti- 
pends nnd  doing  the  bidding  of  tlie  pairon^j,  will 
not  tiierehy  become  a  link  between  them  and 
the  ponulalion.  The  pasgions  and  principles 
whidi  m  8cotland  demand  the  reduction  of  aris- 
tocratic  power,  have  hitherto  been  greatly  re- 
strained hy  the  Evangelical  clergy — thanks  to 
jl»c  Peel  ilinietry,  the  restraint  hue  become  m\ 
^  inetUF.  Aristocratic  doctrines  will^  undoubt- 
edly, be  taught  for  the  arisrtocratic  etipends. 
But,  like  Dean  Swift,  when  his  audience  consifit- 
ed  of  his  clerk  only,  the  preachers  will  have  to 
pav  instead  of  dearly  beloved  brethren,  ^Dearly 
hcloved  Roger,  be  a  Tory.*  The  bitis  of  bread 
will  buj*  ilie  bits  of  sycophancy.  Hitherto^  at 
most  oi  the  elections  eincc  the  Kefonn  Act.  (hi* 
Ev  1  chrgy  have  voted  Ibr  fhc  Toriee, 

Skr.  jntluencc  over  the  political  serfs  of 

Uic  rountit'H  coes  tfie  aristocratic  party  owe  its 
position*  ThiB  will  never  happen  again.  At 
()fr  .  -  •  I  nrral  elerhofi,  luij^pen  when  it  may, 
ll,  vill  have  nothing  to  back  t}iem  but 

t]i  wer  of  properly. 

Ki'cesiioii  of  tlie  Evangelical  party, 
tl  I  tcy  will  lose  dignity.      They  may 

h  this  will  happen  ;  but  they  will  fmd 

it  *^i.      They  will  have  vet  to  pny  a 

;h  price  lor  iheir  patronage  in  tilling  the  va- 
(ciee.  Tkc  Moderate  Erasiian,  anti-Evan- 
fielical  Eetabli^hment  has  not  had,  and  when 
the  vaCi-int  stijfends  have  found  liik^rs  will  not 
have,  any  moral  influence^  over  the  fieople. 
They  will  be  odious  to  all  u)en,  and  will  mvulve 
Wi  lis  in  their  odinm.  Were  I  atikcd  to 
h  :  the  worst  etTects  of  Church  Eetab- 

li  I  shouhl  say— tliey  neutrLdixc  the 
<  ir'ft  of  dignity.  The  servant  is  great- 

er               .  I  w  Testament. — the  lord  is  greatest 
lihshed  Churchet.     A  Goddike  dig* 
ing  to  Chrisiianilyj  invests  the  ser- 
victoriouB    over    ^elfishnees,   doesi 
suffers  most  for  others.     According 
:nente^  power  and  honor,  the  appoint- 
-   paj^tor,  the  highest  place,  the  pew 
>iatd  v%ith  armorial  beurinL'St  ^he  ghirmg  es- 
theon,  the  black  hangings,  and  the  bannered 
lb,  belong  to  proud  and  triumpliaiit  8elfish 
ridinj^  in  painted  coaches,  clothed  in  er- 
)«    '        '  !  in  stars,  sword*;,  and  coro* 

I  »ry  is  a  rudiance  from  the 
hments  the  honor  follows 
tJ  t  saye^  honor  most  those 

\*l.  'i*^    '""-"llTsh — a^fiptocratic 

cliM^'  I  I  influence^f,  hon* 

or  lUQ^: _^- -^.  a.u6t  fiUcceBsfully. 
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Barbarism  conDects  ecoriii  contempt,  and  mean- 
neei?  with  poverty  and  weakness  ;  and  the  Es- 
tablislied  ChnrchcB  embody  the  feelings  of  bar- 
barism by  excluding  tlie  lowly  from  power  and 
honor  The  religion  of  the  Son  of  the  Carpen- 
ter of  Nazareth  looks  only  for  moral  quahties  in 
the  poor  man,  and  finding  them  clothes  him  with 
a  sacred  power^  and  adorns  him  with  a  celestial 
glory.  Establishments  honor  the  oppressor — 
Christianity  the  oppressed.  An  advanced  civili- 
zation is  now  tenching  that  selfishness  cannot 
be  dignified  by  ducal  coroneiB.  Selfishness  is 
vice  and  baseness  even  while  it  wields  a  royal 
sceptre.  According  to  the  noble  doctrines  now 
abroad,  GeTuus  which  betters  and  blesses  the 
lives  of  men  fills  the  real  thrones  of  llie  world. 

"I^'ovv,  by  their  secessiont  the  most  loved  and 
influential  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland  will  insensi- 
bly and  uncooiiciously  become  teachers  of  these 
democratic  views  u(  digtiity.  They  may  not  be- 
come politicians  ;  but  they  cannot  prevent  their 
influences  Irom  making  democracy  etill  more 
than  it  is  a  part  of  the  sacrei!  conviciions  of  the 
ycolch.  The  Free  Kirk  will  be  to  itre  upper 
classes  of  the  towns,  and  the  middlr  classes  of 
the  agricultural  dietncie:,  a  mot^t  powtriul  teach- 
er of  the  doctrines  which  make  men  greater  and 
lords  less. 

*'  Ministers  have  weakened  llie  hold,  the  mor- 
al hold  which  the  nristocnicy  have  on  their 
lands.  The  Conservatives  have  uneettlctl  pro- 
perty. They  have  declared  to  all  the  world  that 
clergymen  can  derive  incomes  from  laud  only 
on  terms  deemed  sinful  by  all  chnrches.  Sub- 
jection to  Ceesar  in  the  things  of  God  is  the  in- 
dii^pensable  tenure  of  ijcnds  and  tithes.  Even 
t^lipends  from  land  can  be  held  only  by  allowing 
the  aristocratic  will  to  lord  it  over  the  sacred  rile 
oi  ordination.  Thousands,  however,  of  the  best 
minds  in  tlie  three  kingdoms  judge  the  right  of 
tlie  clergy  to  their  endowments  to  he  superior 
and  stronger  than  tlie  title  of  the  landlords  to 
their  estates.  They  would  blot  tiie  baronial 
hall  from  the  landscape  sooner  than  the  church 
with  its  yky  ward  spire.  The  reason  why  clergy- 
men fehould  enjoy  ihe  fruits  of  the  snil,  seem  lo 
ihem  stronger  than  the  reasons  Ibr  ifiving  the 
aristocracy  a  monopoly  of  the  earth.  The  cltrgy 
ihey  think  came  better  by  their  property  than 
the  aristocracy.  When  certain  barons  and  chief- 
tains were  a*iked  of  old  to  phow  the  titles  by 
which  they  held  tlieir  lands— they  drew  their 
swords.  A  soldier  laid  a  village  in  aehes  and 
strewed  it  wiUi  the  corpses  of  its  owners,  and 
tlius  his  blood-covered  sword  made  him  lord  of 
the  village.  A  chieftain  and  his  clan  seized  a 
distridt  and  held  it  by  the  sword,  making  the 
eagle*s  feather  in  his  bonnet  the  syTiibol  of  his 
sovereignty  over  hill,  and  vaJe,  and  stream. 
Time  pots  his  cloydy  hand  over  these  trarisac- 
tiona.  The  descendtmt  of  the  feudal  baron  is 
clad  in  ermine  instead  of  mail,  and  the  cliief  ol 
the  cUm  is  been  ofiener  in  the  cluf»s  of  Pnllmall 
tiian  on  the  heather  of  his  native  hills.  But  men 
now-a-days  suspect  there  is  nothing  high,  holy, 
noble,  or  divine^  in  what  was  done  cither  ny  the 
.*word  or  by  time.  Many  see  nothing  but  bold 
selllRhnesfiia  theee  aHairs.  An  owner  of  land, 
awukined  to  rtligioos  views,  feels  that  he  can- 
not better  bestow  a  part  of  it  than  hy  giving  it 
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to  keep  up  for  ever  a  church,  and  a  clergyman 
10  teach  the  grandest  doctrine  his  heart  can  con- 
ceive— ^the  divine  ideal  of  self-Bacrificing  love, 
the  awftit  Pact  which  exhibits  €k>d  in  his  blood 
for  sinners.  Hence  Church  properly.  It  is  per- 
ceived that  the  clergy,  however  sluifgisidy,  do 
Fome  work  for  Bociely  in  return  for  their  incomes. 
The  aristocracy  do  nothing.  Opinion  is  the 
creator  of  law  which  again  makes  and  unmakes 
property.  Why  should  property  of  a  base  be 
more  eecure  than  properly  of  a  holy  origin  1 
Why  ought  men  who  leach  morals^  console  the 
sick  and  give  future  hopes  to  the  dying,  to  hold 
their  incomes  from  land  on  a  tetiure  of  sinful 
Huh«erviency  to  men  who  spend  their  Uvee  in 
making  laws  for  their  own  interests,  indulging 
their  uppetitea,  basking  aloft  in  sunshine  amidst 
the  ciuatered  fruittulneep  of  the  land  ?  Why  is 
it  right  to  allow  every  lordling  at  will,  although 
hie  will  may  be  formed  by  the  most  skeptical  and 
the  most  libertine  influences  of  the  age,  to  domi- 
neer over  the  Church  of  God  and  trample  under 
foot  the  cross  of  Christ?  Such  are  the  qucslione 
let  loose  by  ihc  folly  of  the  Government  on  the 
minds,  not  of  the  revolutionary  poor,  but  of  the 
thouf^htful  and  devoyt  Kirk  men  and  Churchmen 
of  these  realmB.  Sir  JameBGrahara  has  brought 
a  glare  as  from  a  rcvolulionar}^  lorcldight  upon 
the  foundations  of  aristocratic  properly, 

**  To  me  the  fail  of  the  Kirk  is  the  only  pre- 
cursor of  the  fail  oi"  the  Peerage.  The  praisee 
which  have  been  sounded  in  high  placen  upon 
the  distinct  committtil  of  the  Government  to  the 
enforcement  of  spiritual  duties  by  civil  penalties, 
ia  ominous  of  the  addition  of  the  clergy  to  the 
tnultitude«  already  bent  on  the  deptruction  ol 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  omen  reminds  me  of  a 
dream  of  the  last  Countess  of  the  ancient  family 
of  tlie  Keiths,  Earia  of  MnrischaL  She  dreamt 
she  was  standing  on  the  land  eyeing  \vith  pride 
the  noble  castle  of  Dunotter,  which,  built  on 
granite,  frowns  defiance  on  the  ocean,  dajshing 
against  its  rocky  feet  A  company  of  priests  ap- 
peared in  iheir  robes,  walking  in  solemn  proces- 
aion,  chanting  hymns*  and  sat  down  and  began 
chopping  the  rorka  on  which  (he  castle  rests, 
with  their  penknivee.  The  Countess  laughed  at 
themj  ahe  shouted  tci  them  derisively,  and  clap- 
ped her  hands  tn  scorn  of  them.  Howeverj  while 
she  gazed,  the  clerffy  disappeared,  the  rocke  and 
walU  rent  nnti  foil  mlo  the  sea,  and  nothing  was 
left  to  be  seen  of  the  great  castle,  except  frag- 
ments of  furniture  floating  on  the  waves. 

ti  fhv  aristocracy  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with 
the  clergy." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  new  facts 
have  abundantly  confirmed  the  argument. 
[.A  Highland  chieftain  with  whom  we  had  a 
j  chat  the  other  day,  oot  on  his  native  heather 
rbul  in  a  gorgeous  club  in  Pallmall,  told  us 
i-lhe  following  incident  expressive  of  some 
^of  the  consequences  of  this  question  in  re- 
ference to  aristocratic  property.     He  found 
inorninp  recently,  between  sixty  and 
,     .^^^"^^y  of  his  poor  people  assembled  before 
bia  houae  id  the  Highlands.    He  went  down 
to  them,      "They   bad  come/'  they  said, 


THE  F&SE  KiBC.  [Not, 

*^to  beg  him  not  to  banish  the  Gospel.*^ 

He  could  not  sec  what  the  Gospel  had  to  do  ( 
with  the  matter,  and  was  angry  with  them. 
Perhaps  this  chieftain  will  permit  us  to  ask  J 
if  the  preservation  of  the  hereditary  afiec'>^ 
tion  of  his  clan  is  not  truer  Conservatism  I 
than  marking  his  disapprobation  of  their] 
Church  principles  in  a  way  to  alienate  their  j 
afiection  for  ever.     Many  Highlanders  said,| 
when  they  heard  how  the  Kirk  had  beeaj 
treated,   "There    will   be  bonnets  on    the] 
green*^'     Religious  principles  and  religtousj 
feelings  are  thus  brought  into  hostility  with  j 
lordly  privileges,   and    aristocracy    rashly  [ 
tries  a  fall  with  Evangelical  Christianity* 
By  refusing  sites  for  Free  Churches  on  their 
estates,  the  aristocracy  are  making  the  vital  I 
religion  which  has  just  displayed  its  powerl 
so  strikingly   inimical  to  them    and   their  j 
privileges,  the  security  of  their  property^ 
nnd    the    maintenance    of    their    dignity. 
When  refused  ^ites  for  Churches,  devout  i 
Free  Kirkmen  ejtclaim,  **  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,     Who  gave  you  a  right  to  refuse  a 
spot  on  it  for  the  worship  of  the  Creator  of 
it  X    Did  you  make  the  land  1    Did  you  get 
it   frotn   the  Maker  of  it  to  prohibit  his 
worship  upon  it  1"     Such  were  the  words 
addressed  the  other  doy  by  a  Conservative 
Free  Kirkman  to  a  Tory  Peer»     They  shovr 
that  the  misconduct  of  Tory  ministers  and 
Tory  lairds  has  injected  into  the  minds  of 
men  (but  yesterday  the  breakwater  between 
Aristocracy  and  the  surges  of  Democracy) 
the    very   central    ideas   of  Revolutionary 
Chartism.     The  true  Conservatives  of  their 
order    are   the   Fox   Maules,   the    Patrick 
Stewarts,  and  the  Breadalbanes,  who  try  to 
win  for  Aristocracy  the  love  of  religious 
Scotchmen. 

We  conclude  our  desultory  remarks  with 
a  few  words  respecting  w*hat  ought  to  be 
done  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Professors  who  have  seceded, 
and  what  we  think  the  present  duties  of 
Voluntaries  and  Radicals  in  Scotland* 

Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  has,  it  is  said, 
reached  the  commons,  only  in  consequence 
of  his  threatening  to  resign  his  office  if  his 
colleagues  did  not  overcome  their  repug'* 
nance  to  it  and  support  it.  Shrewd  people 
always  suspect  a  man  of  the  vices  of  which 
he  loudly  accuses  others,  and  this  bill  gra- 
tifies the  clerical  ambition  of  iheMuir  party^ 
a  clerical  ambition  of  which  the  Chalmers 
party  was  falsely  accused.  The  party  who 
have  left  the  Establishment  rejected  the 
bill  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  because  il  en- 
abled Presbyteries  to  lord  it  over  the  peo- 
ple* Apparently  the  bill  gives  the  Presby- 
tery the  whole  power  of  deciding  upun  the 
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•dmissioTi  of  a  presentee  to  q  benefice,  but 
they  most  record  their  reasons  for  the  re- 
Tifion  of  the  Civil  Courts.  The  Church 
Courts  are  empowered  to  decide  absolutely 
on  the  objections  of  the  people  and  intrude 
any  «jau  they  like  in  definnce  of  them. 
Before  ihey  can  reject  the  presentee  of  the 
patron,  their  reasons  must  be  such  as  will 
seem  satisfactory  in  a  court  of  civil  law. 
Seemingly  the  measure  cuts  right  down  be- 
tween the  patron  and  the  people,  but  the 
eccle^mstical  Foreign  Secretary  takes  care 
to  put  the  poisoned  side  of  the  knife  towards 
the  people.  The  facetious  illustrotions  of 
it«  absurdity  which  we  have  seen,  however 
witty^  have  not  been  quite  apt.  It  does  not 
lock  the  door  of  the  stable  when  ihe  steed 
has  been  stolen,  but  it  creates  a  disturbance 
among  the  horses  that  remain.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  a  surgeon  who,  having  brought  bis 
instruments^  performs  the  operation  al- 
though the  patient  is  dead  ;  it  is  a  case  of 
a  surgeon  who,  missing  the  patient  thai 
called  him  in,  operaies  on  the  first  person 
that  falls  in  his  way.  But  no  Tory  surgery 
will  save  the  Kirk.  The  Conservatives, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  for  one  million  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  two  millions  of  Scolchmen.  The 
life  has  fled  from  the  Kirk.  The  spirit  of 
John  Knox  has  left  it.  The  genius  of  Prcs- 
byierianism  is  gone.  The  Estt^blishment  is 
a  corpse  without  salt  on  its  breast. 

The  Professors  of  the  Universities  ore 
bound  to  sign  the  Confession,  conform  to 
the  worship,  and  refrain  from  injuring  the 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  object  of  these  conditions  was  to  keep 
out  Prelatists.  An  attempt  is  made  to  en- 
force this  act  against  the  separating  Pro- 
feesors,  beginning  with  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  colleagues  in 
Su  Andrew's  by  being  known  to  Europe. 
The  object  of  this  act  was  the  protection  of 
the  conslilulionul  seiilemeni  of  l(i90*  Sir 
D.  Brewster  and  the  separating  Professors 
hiivc  left  the  Establishment  in  adherence  to 
this  very  settlement.  It  will  be  strange  in- 
d#ed|  if  adherence  to  the  thing  the  act  pro- 
Iteu  ffhciufd  Buhject  them  to  its  penalties, 
wbik  Pretatical  Professors  are  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested.  Surpassingly  odd  will 
it  be  should  tlie  act  be  used  to  turn  out  the 
sort  of  persons  it  was  enacted  to  keep  in, 
nhile  it  keeps  in  precisely  the  sort  of  Pro- 
tors  it  was  passed  to  keep  out. 
A  few  words  to  Radicals  and  Voluntaries, 
tiy  have  they  not  seized  the  initiative 
m  movement  for  the  reduction  of  the 
bsrebeft  in  all  the  cities.  Surely  their 
ineiplea  require  this  of  them.     Obstacles 
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of  Presbyteries  and  Courts  of  Tiends,  and 

legal  opinions  ought  not  to  prevent  them 
from  memorializing  every  Town  Council  lo 
avert  the  spectacle  of  highly-paid  clergy- 
men without  congregations.  Carping  at  the 
Free  Kirkmen  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so 
much  their  duiy  as  co-operating  with  them 
on  ihe  point  of  agreement — to  avert  from 
Scotland  the  calamity  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  like  that  of  Ireland,     J.  H» 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS, 

BY  Mas.  ABPY. 

From  the  M«tropoliUiei. 

Aai  they  not  wotiiirous  ?  b«>w  ilm  sight 
Revels  io  changes  quick  and  brigtil, 
Leps  like  the  work  of  tiiorial  band, 
Than  Sfime  gay  srcnc  orikiry-lurid: 
Lo  *  from  our  fined  and  riipt  survey 
Ohject  by  object  melts  away, 
Vjnlding  their  shadowy  forms  and  buea 
To  merge  in  fre»h  Dissolving  Views- 

The  ftocient  castle  seems  to  shiuo 
Reflected  m  the  clear  blue  Rhine, 
Atwn,  the  proud  and  stalely  lower 
Becomes  a  sttnplo  woodbine  bower  ; 
dwiflt  ^Ailing  Bhips,  and  glittering  seits, 
Change  to  ihe  churchyard's  mournful  trees, 
W^hose  dark  and  bending  houghs  dtB'usQ 
Shade  o'er  the  dim  Diiuolving  Views. 

How  wid  a  tnle  of  truth  ye  loll, 
How  do  ye  bid  the  spirit  dwell 
Upun  the  change^  the  dream^  the  itrifoi 
The  mockery  of  liyman  life  1 
Soon  u  ench  fleeting  joy  o'ereast, 
Nothing  that  glads  our  eyes  can  last, 
Hieb  sunlight  mny  the  sciuic  siifluse, 
But  uh  !   it  gilds  Dissolving  Views. 

The  bammet-hnll  hcromes  the  fihed, 
The  ha  tile- field  the  lowly  hed, 
The  hero  ninks  into  the  ulave, 
The  altar  changett  to  the  grave  ; 
Fotfiis  «jf  young  luvelinefss  and  bloom 
8hirie  forth  find  Jlide — we- mourn  their  doom , 
Till  Time,  to  fiotdlw  our  grief,  renewal 
The  bright  and  fdlito  Dissolving  Views. 

lu  every  Beason,  clime,  and  age. 
Poet,  hiutorian,  and  sage. 
Warn  ub  distroBtfully  to  meet 
Life's  frail  and  flattering  deceit; 
But  ye  in  graphic  might  arine, 
Bringing  the  lettson  to  uur  ey<*s, 
We  look,  und  pensively  we  muse 
On  once  beloved  Diwolving  V^iew*. 

Nor  idle  is  your  fair  army, 
Surely  a  moral  ye  convey, 
Bidding  UH  prize  ihot  lar-otF  home, 
Whiire  shade  and  rhiinge  kIi^iII  never  come ; 
And  J  86  your  pliontom  world  dep»rls, 
We  Horrow  for  the  spell -bound  hearU, 
Who  smile  to  greet,  und  weep  to  lose 
Eurth'ti  vurying  Di^fiolving  Views  ! 
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AMERICAN  POETRY. 
From  Uic  Dublin  ITniversity  Ma«)iuno. 

The  Potts  and  Poetry  of  America.  With  an 
Historical  Introduction.  By  Ryfus  W, 
Grtuwold.  Pbikdelphia  :  Gary  and  Hart, 
1842. 

In  general,  the  point  of  divergence  of 
two  lang^unges  originally  one^  is  concealed 
in  the  obscurity  of  unapproachable  antiqui- 
ty.  That  ramifications  have  taken  place 
naturally,  since  the  miracle  of  Babel,  we 
have  every  reason  lo  believe — but  we  only 
discover  the  strearna  where  they  are  far 
apart,  and  it  is  a  work  of  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty to  trace  ihern  up  to  their  original 
diffluence.  There  are  nnany  curious  cir- 
cumstances which  must  strike  even  the 
most  superficial  philologist  in  returning  up 
these  streams.  The  few  parent-fountains 
forming  the  miraculous  origin  of  each  great 
family  dC  tunuues,  preserve  their  distinctive 
characteristics  through  endless  combina- 
tions, and  lend  to  imprint  on  their  deriva- 
tives corresponding  varieties  of  character 
and  expression,  according  to  their  combi- 
nation and  arrangement.  For  it  is  of  such 
materials  that  a  spoken  language  is  com- 
posed, and  froin  stich  materials  alone  it  can 
bo  modified  and  inflected.  No  power  of 
taste,  custom,  or  ciicumstances  can  do 
more  than  qualify  one  languafje  by  the  ad- 
mixture or  extraction  of  other  known  ones; 
nor  can  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man  create 
new  elements  out  of  which  to  supply,  en- 
rich, or  strengthen  the  current  media  ol 
expression.  But,  subordinate  to  these 
great  distinctions,  there  are  wide  ditfer- 
ences  where  we  can  trace  an  original  unity 
at  a  period  more  recent  than  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  and  in  which  the  divarication 
has  been  caused  by  natural  circumstance-, 
such  QF  the  migration  of  iribes,  coloniza- 
tion, conquest,  geographical  position,  or 
the  long-continued  friendship  or  hostility 
of  neighboring  nations.  lo  apply  our- 
selves to  the  examination  of  such  matters 
can  never  be  unprofitable,  even  in  the  un* 
certainty  in  which  they  are  wrapped — we 
say  uncertainly,  fof  we  have  only  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  a  language  as  it  w,  for 
our  guide  J  as  in  geology  we  are  unable  to 
discover  any  authentic  history  to  assist  our 
researches.  Man  in  his  earlier  stale  was 
as  utterly  unconscious  of  the  philosophy  of 
his  language  as  of  that  of  his  mind  ;  and 
hence  we  must  be  content  to  meet  with 
those  diificuStiesby  which  observation  upon 
the  casual  relics  of  unobserved  changes  will 
ever  be  accompanied. 


But  in  the  case  of  England  and  America, 

and  in  that  case  alone,  we  can  approach  the 
point  of  divergence,  and  watch  the  process 
of  separation  from  its  commencement. 
Mankind  will  eventually  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  by  proof  all  those  nice 
and  refined  questions  which  only  an  argu- 
ment of  remotion  was  before  able  to  solve 
for  us ;  it  has  the  process  going  on  under 
its  eyes,  and  it  raay  test  by  actual  experi- 
ment all  that  was  hitherto  but  theory  and 
deduction. 

For  all  the  efforts  of  America  to  preserve 
an  identity  of  language  with  us  (the  only 
thing  she  seems  to  wish  to  follow  us  in) 
will  not  avail  to  resist  the  immutable  law 
which  ordains  that  nations  removed  shall 
not  be  identical  in  any  one  particular;  and 
even  from  her  literature  she  will  not  long 
be  able  to  exclude  the  elements  of  change, 
which  in  the  volume  before  us  begin  to 
make  a  show,  and  give  an  exotic  tint  to 
the  blossoms— and  there  are  many  bright 
ones — with  which  it  is  overspread.  The 
vulgar  tongue  it  is,  however,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  the  5rst  to  alter,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, it  being  there  that  the  process  is 
left  to  itself,  and  in  it  we  could,  if  we  were 
so  disposed,  and  that  our  space  and  subject 
admitted  of  it,  even  now  exhibit  very  re- 
markable variations,  not  only  in  words,  but 
in  idioms  and  forms  of  expression.  Amer- 
ican liLorature  has  hence  a  double  interest 
with  Englishmen.  For  a  philological  in- 
quiry mixes  itself  with  it,  and  urges  atten- 
tion as  a  matter  of  duly^  wdiere  inclination 
would  have  already  recommended  it*  It  is 
not  our  part,  however,  to  point  out  exam- 
ples of  what  we  have  betn  noticing,  either 
directly  or  by  the  selection  of  our  quota*^ 
lions,  It  is  enough  to  denote  the  com- 
mencing existence  of  such  changes,  and 
recommend  it  as  a  subject  worthy  of  na- 
tional  observation. 

The  endeavor  to  hold  strictly  lo  English 
in  iiierature  has  had  its  cramping  effect  on 
the  powers  of  American  poets.  In  prose 
the  restraint  is  not  equally  fell,  pr  at  least 
does  not  so  severely  cramp  the  author; 
and  accordingly  their  prose  compositioni 
are  many  of  them  bold,  natural^  and  rich. 
But  in  verse  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  an  entire  freedom  from  restraint — an 
independence  of  expression  as  well  os  of 
thought ;  nor  has  any  poet  ever  been  able 
to  show  a  bold  and  vigorous  originality 
who  has  been  oblii^ed  to  watch  his  exprea* 
sions  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  «%quare 
his  words  when  written  according  to  an 
unfamiliar  vocabulary.  Henco  there  i« 
timidity  and  restraint  ia  all  their  po^iicol 
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lefiTorts — they  are  laboriously  correct,  but 

indarinj^  and  tame  ;  and  a  general  absence 

forcible  metaphor,   novel  and  striking 

netre,  startling  eccentricity,  and  success- 

Pful   innovation,  mark   the    uneasy    anxiety 

ifter  English  which  guided  their  composi- 

ions.     Of  course,  in  so  voluminous  a  mis- 

leellttny  as  tliat  before  us,  this  assertion  will 

qualified  with  exceptions — one  must  be 

bviouB,    that   o(  ^laria   Brooks^s  poetry, 

l^larta  Def  Occidentc,)  of  which  wild  and 

eckleiia  vigor  is  one  of  the  high  charac* 

eristics.     It    must   be  remembered,  how- 

iver,  that  she,  like  Irving,  was  a  long  resi- 

lent  in  England,  and  benefited  moreover 

the  critical  care,  advice,  and  assistance 

..'Souihey,  in  whose  house  she  was  for  a 

considerable  time  domesticated. 

In  these  higher  qualifications,  then,  we 
ire  bound  to  record  American  deficiency. 
"Jenius,  the  trans^guration  of  the  beautiful 
Dto  the  sublime,  the  wings  upon  the  head 
nd  feel,  the  magic  wand  of  inspiration,  are 
there.     Like  elegant  translations,   or 
ccurate  copies,  these  writings  please  and 
itisfy,  but   do   not  move  us — we  admire 
nd  approve,  but  must  refuse  homage  ;  and 
slightedly  admit  them   to  the  sheK'es  of 
lur  library,  while  we  must  exclude  them 
irom  the  annctuary  of  our  hearts-     In  such 
position,  however,  they  stand  becoming- 
f — they  have  many  claims  on  our  regard, 
nd  in  one  or  two  points,  we  are  bound  to 
fife 68,   put  to  shame  our  own   modern 
ehool.     A  healthy  and  wholesome  spirit 
6f  thought  and  morality  uniformly  pervades 
lieir  pages — a  simple  and  safe  tone  of  feei- 
ng is  caught,  we  trust,  from  the  tastes  of 
iherr  readers,  and  conventionally  purifies 
iheir  lays  j  there  is  lililelhat  is  false  or  af- 
Vctcd  in  sentiment,  much  less  of  what  is 
ernicious  or  demoralizing,    in  the  large 
;>llectioD  they  have  sent  over  to  us  iu  this 
rolume  ;  or  if  the  former  admission  is  too 
strong,  w^e   may  safely  allow  it  as  far  as 
norbid  and    unhealthy   sentiment  is  con- 
erned.     There  is  also  an  absence  of  per- 
onal    and    political     acrimony,    singular 
QOugh   in  a  people,    who   in  plain  prose 
luit  be  admitted  to  possess  a  national  tai- 
nt  for    invective,   whetted    by    constant 
practice,  and  which  either  argues  the  cau- 
tious aiid  rigid  selection  of  the  editor,  or 
iiie  bow  completely  the  bards  of  America 
"iie|i  in  their  minds  the  identity  o(  poetry 
ndjictitfn;  and  we  have  a  right  to  thank 
that  on  such  ground  at  least  they  can 
ontde  inveterate  habits,  and  allow  their 
agioaiion  to    ^ive  practical  efficacy  to 
precept — "  Fence,  good  will  towards 
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But  after  all  it  will  be  belter  to  give  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  him* 
self.  And  we  purpose,  in  doing  so,  to  use 
all  possible  impartiality  in  the  selection, 
which  mu?t  after  all  be  but  a  scanty  glean- 
ing from  such  a  field.  It  was  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
shell  was  first  sounded  beyond  the  Atlantic 
by  bards  of  English  descent.  For,  quaint 
and  grotesque  as  were  the  productions  of 
those  worthies,  Folger,  Malhew,  and  Wig- 
glesworth,  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
published  in  America  does  not  in  itself  con- 
stitute them  American  poetry — the  authors 
were  English  born,  and  would  probably 
have  put  forward  their  absurdities  at  home, 
if  they  could  have  found  a  printer — with 
ibis  difference,  that  their  names  and  books 
would  have  been  already  in  the  tomb  af 
**all  the  Capulets."  The  true  commence- 
ment of  American  song  is  with  BenJAmln 
Thompson,  *'y*  renow^ned  poet  of  New 
England/'  He  was  born  at  Quincy,  in 
1640,  and  wrote  an  astound  in  jj  epic,  enti- 
tled **New  England's  Crisis,'*  about  the 
year  1G76,  Besides  this  **  great  epfc,**  "  he 
wrote/*  says  the  editor  of  the  collection 
before  us,  **  three  shorter  poems,  neither  of 
which  have  much  merit.*' 

It  is  attempted  to  be  proved  in  this  vol- 
ume, that  very  little  poetry  worthy  of  pre- 
servation was  produced  in  America  before 
the  period  of  the  revolution  j  in  fact,  till 
the  spirit  of  freedom  be^an  to  influence  the 
national  character.  "  The  Poetry  of  the 
Colonies,"  says  the  editor,  *'  was  without 
originality,  energy,  feeling,  or  correctness 
of  diction."  Nothing  is  more  easy  to  make 
than  such  an  assertion — nothing  more  easy 
to  prove.  A  little  judicious  selection  in 
both  periods  will  make  it  all  plain  j  but, 
even  giving  him  credit  for  making  a  fair 
selection  from  the  colonial  bards,  will  the 
specimens  he  produces  support  the  implied 
assumption  that  the  "  spirit  of  liberty"  haa 
begotten  **  originality,  energy,  and  free- 
dom" in  the  later  bards  of  his  country  t 
We  hesitate  in  replying  to  the  question. 
At  least  we  are  unable  to  observe  the 
strong  demarcation  between  the  two  peri- 
ods which  he  would  have  us  recognize. 

Philip  Frenneau  was  the  most  distin- 
guished poet  of  the  revolutionary  time* 
Out  of  his  voluminous  compositions,  the 
editor  has  been  able  to  extract  a  few  de- 
tached scraps,  fit  to  be  ranked  in  a  *'  select" 
collection.  The  equivocal  merit  of  his 
verse  makes  us  the  more  regret  not  being 
indulged  with  a  little  of  hia  prose,  which, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  modestly  remarks,  "  com- 
bined the  beauty  and  smoothness  of  Addi- 
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son  with  ihe  «irapliclty  of  Cobbell  I"  Here 
are  some  stanzas  : — 

At  Eutaw  Springe  die  valiant  died  ; 

Their  limbii  with  dust  are  rovered  o*er — 
Weep  on,  ye  gpriugs,  your  learful  tide  ; 

Haw  many  litToem  are  no  more  ! 

If,  Id  this  wreck  of  niin»  they 
Can  yet  be  thought  to  claim  iho  tear, 

O  smite  your  geml*j  breast,  and  say, 
The  iriends  of  freedom  8JuDibcr  hero? 

Stranger,  their  humble  gntven  adorn ; 
Yoy  too  may  full,  and  ask  a  tear,  etc. 

Bui  we  would  willii>gly»  out  of  the  se- 
lected specimens,  ourselves  eelect  the  bestj 
although  it  would  be  perhaps  only  fair, 
since  the  country  has  itself  passed  favora- 
ble judgmetil  on  what  Is  here  given  ws,  to 
scan  them  strictly^  or  at  least  take  them 
indiscriminalely.  Dana  is  one  of  the  few 
Dames  which  has  reached  this  country,  and 
it  deservedly  holds  a  high  place  on  the  roll 
of  American  genius,  Dana  is,  we  are  in- 
formed, of  a  fair  English  descent ;  William 
Dena,  Esq.,  having  been  sheriflTof  Middle- 
sex, during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  republican  editor  adds,  **  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  our  auihor  has  good  blood  in 
his  veins — an  honor  which  no  one  pretends 
to  despise,  who  is  confident  that  his  grand- 
father was  not  a  felon  or  a  boor/'  He, 
like  all  the  other  literary  men  of  America, 
was  a  magazine  writer  and  editor,  though 
he  has  escaped,  more  completely  than  most 
of  them,  the  faults  of  style,  diction,  and 
sentiment,  which  such  an  occupation  must 
liave  a  tendency  to  create.  There  is  a 
sustained  feeling  through  his  composi- 
tions, which  do  not  seem  to  be  thrown  at 
the  pyblic  in  fragments,  in  order  that  they 
may  stick  the  more  readily  and  immedi- 
alely.  But  there  is  wanting,  too,  the  bold 
and  fierce  energy,  ihe  hardihood  of  thought 
and  langiiage,  which  constitute  at  once  the 
faults  and  the  interest  of  a  vigorous  mind. 
Take,  for  instance^  the  following  good 
lines  from  **  Factitious  Life,**  which  are 
only  a  weakened  refleedon  of  the  more 
burning  lliciughls  of  another  poet:— ^ 
rwm  0C1A9. 

Ho  \  how  Ihe  giant  heuvai  hims^^lf,  and  straini 
And  flings  to  break  his  strong  and  viewless  chaiaa  : 
Foamii  in  Jiis  wrath;  and  at  hia  prison  doors, 
Hark  \  hear  him  !  bow  he  beatji  and  tugs  and  roars. 
As  if  he  would  break  forth  again  and  aweep 
Each  living  thing  within  his  loweft  deep. 

Typii  ofibe  infinite  !  1  look  away 
Over  th^  billows,  and  1  cannot  alay 
My  thought  upon  a  resting-place,  or  inake 
A  shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  ihcy  break; 
But  on  my  spirit  Btrctches,  till  it  a  pain 
To  ihtnk;  uicn  roslSi  and  tJiea  puta  forth  again. 


Thou  hoM'st  me  by  a  sp«ll ;  and  on  thy  head. 
I  feel  all  aonl  :  and  thoughts  unmeasured  reach 
Far  back  beyond  all  date.     And»  O  \  how  old 
Tbou   art  to  me.     For  countless  years  thou  bast 

rolled. 
Before  an  ear  did  hear  thee,  tbou  didst  mourn, 
Prophet  of  sorrows,  o'er  a  race  onborn; 
Waiting,  thou  mighty  minister  of  death, 
Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  bad  drawn  tiis  breath. 
At  last  thou  did«t  it  well !     The  dread  command 
Came,  and  thou   swepfst  to  death   the   brcathifl 

land ; 
And  then  once  moTe^  unto  the  silent  heaven 
Thy  lone  and  melancholy  voice  was  given. 

And  though  the  l^ind  is  thronged  again,  O  Seal 
Strange  sadness  toochett  all  that  goetii  with  (hec. 
The  small  bird's  plaining  tioto,  the  wild,  sharp  cafl^ 
Share  thy  own  spirit :  it  is  sadness  all  ! 
ffow  dark  and  stern  npon  thy  waves  looks  down 
Yonder  tall  clifl'^he  with  the  iron  crown* 
And  see  !   those  sable  pinet»  along  the  Meep, 
Are  come  to  join  thy  refjuicni,  gloomy  deep  • 
Like  atoled  monks  they  stand  and  chant  the  dirg^i 
Over  the  dead,  with  thy  low  beating  surgs. 

"  The  Buccaneer,"  a  clever  imitation  or 

Coleridge's  style,  is  his  principal  poem, 
and  it  gains,  perhaps,  as  much  as  his  other 
poems  lose,  by  being  less  wild  and  extrar* 
agant  than  what  it  is  modelled  upon;  but 
in  such  a  piece  as  the  following,  w«  look 
in  vain  for  the  true  picturesque — it  is  near 
being  pretty,  almost  good — no  more.  The 
little  German  ballad,  **  Wohin,  woher»" 
comes  nearest  to  it ; — 

TB£  LITTLX  BEACH  I  mi}. 

Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea. 
Why  takes t  ihoy  its  melancholy  voice  ? 
And  with  that  boding  irry 
Afong  the  waves  dost  fly  ? 
O  !  rat  her,  bird,  with  me 

Through  the  fair  land  rejoice  I 

Thy  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and  pale. 
As  driven  by  a  beating  Htorm  at  sea ; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  tind  stared. 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  us  ;  Thy  wail—* 
What  doth  it  bring  to  me  ? 

Thou  callst  along  the  sand,  and  hount*8t  the  surj 
llestless  and  sad  :  as  if  in  strange  accord 
With  the  motion  and  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore, 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge — 
The  Mystery— the  Word. 

Then  turn  thee,  little  bird,  and  lake  ihy  flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  shall  sadness  bring 
Thy  spirit  never  more. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore, 
For  gladnean  ar»d  the  Fight 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  most  popn*' 
lar  of  American  poets,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1821  presented  his  principal  poem, 
**  Thanatopsis,*^  for  insertion  in  **  The 
North  American  Review,"  while  Dana  was 
one  of  its  managers.  It  ^-as  agreed  by  the 
whole  directory  that  the  unknown  author 
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**  could  not  be  an  American,*'  (he  poem  was 
JO  good.  He  was,  however ;  and  la  show 
that  DQW  at  least  the  nation  appreciates  the 
powers  of  its  author,  we  need  only  extract 
from  the  notice  prefixed  to  the  extracts  the 
following  passage — 

"This  (The  Ages,  a  poerrj)  in  the  only 
"poem  he  has  written  in  the  stanza  of  Spen* 
scr.  In  its  versification  it  is  not  inferior  to 
the  best  passages  of  the  'Fairie  Queene'or 
*Childe  Harold,^  and  its  splendid  imagery 
and  pure  philosophy  are  as  remarkable  as 
the  power  it  displays  over  language  :''— 
that  is,  in  versi6cation  it  is  equal  to  the 
best  parts  of  the  best  poems  of  this  class 
that  have  ever  been  written,  and  in  every 
thing  else  vastly  superior*  But  it  really  is 
good,  in  spite  of  this  fulsome  stufT;  and 
indeed  **  Thanatopsis'*  may  vie  with  poems 
of  a  very  high  class  in  English  literature. 
Tlte  tone  is  solemn,  sustained,  and  digni- 
fied— not  so  much  thought  as  Young,  but 
less  of  epigrammatic  quaJntness,  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  fine  admonition  : — 

So  live,  that  whoa  thy  suminotts  comes  to  joiu 
The  Innumorablc  cora^ao,  that  moves 
To  iJjnl  mysterious  reuliii,  wliefc  each  shall  take 
llh  rKamber  in  the  silent  Jialls  of  death, 
Thou  go  rjot,  like  the  qiiarTy-sUvf ,  at  night, 
Scourgr'd  to  ht6  dungeon^  but,  (justuiiied  and  soothed 
Bv  an  mifttltcnng  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Lik*  bt»e  that  drowi  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  drenras. 

Yet  even  in  this  fine  poem,  and  in  the 
other  connpositions  of  Bryant,  are  to  be  de- 
tected constant  invitations  of  what  has  gone 
before — a  want  of  originality  and  indepen- 
dence. We  only  admit  such  resemblances 
where  the  ancient  classics  are  drawn  upon. 
In  America  we  can  plainly  see  thatEnglish 
poetry  of  every  age  is  admiitedly  set  up  for 
modelling  from,  and  that  it  pleases  instead 
of  oHends  a  trans-Atlanlie  ear  to  perceive 
that  the  (in  another  sense)  fontes  remotos 
m\x  with  the  julep  of  their  verse. 

Take  as  an  instance  part  of  a  description 

the  prairies — 

^\\\  \h\^  ^eat  soUtude  ii  quick  with  life. 
If  r  ineects,  gaudy  aa  the  0owers 

'I  r  over,  gentle  quadrupeda, 

An. J  mr-j",  ihat  scarce  have  Icaruvdtlie  fear  of  man, 
Are  here,  and  »lidj»g  r<'ptiles  ufthe  ground, 
dtartiiogly  beautiful.     Ihe  grurcful  deer 
&ouiid«  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.     The  he**, 
A  mnrr  ndveomrous  colonist  than  man, 
V-  II  he  came  across  llie  eastern  deep, 

y  mannas  with  his  murmuringa, 

A  f«oti,  aB  in  the  golden  age, 
w  oak.     1  Jiblen  long 
lium,  and  think  I  hear 
't  kt  ad¥ancing  multitude 

V  !  1  Bn  theae  deserts.  From  the  ground 

m*z^  up  ill*,  iiiugh  of  children,  the  aoft  voice 
'naLidvDa,  aad  iho  awoct  and  lokioo  hyma 
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OfSiibhjith  worshippers.     The  low  of  horda 
Blends  with  tJi<^  rusiliog  of  ifa©  heavy  grain 
l>ver  the  dark-brown  furrowu.     Ail  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  swct^pei  hy^  and  break  a  my  drcaaa^ 
And  I  am  in  tho  wilderneaa  alone. 

Here  we  are  perpetually  getting  sight  of 
Lord  Byron.  There  is  ever  and  anon  an 
approximation,  and  then  ofTagain  at  a  tan- 
gent ;  and  then  close  again^  like  the  buz- 
zing of  a  bee  about  our  ears;  and  we  have 
no  dotibt  that  all  this  is  a  merit  in  America^ 
though  she  cannot  of  course  eacpect  that  we 
should  feel  any  very  lively  emotions  of  in- 
terest when  we  find  that  what  its  shores  are 
ringing  With  is  only  the  echo  of  what  shook 
our  ears  at  home  long  ago.  Observe  in  the 
passage  we  have  extracted  the  expres- 
sions— 

8til1  this  prcat  solitude  is  quick  with  tife — 
**  A  populous  BoIitudL'  iif  UeD«  and  birds,*' 
Myriads  of  injects,  gaudy  as  thv  ilowera, 
**  And  fairy -fornjed  and  many-colored  thingii,'* 

Then  again  (of  the  bee)^ — 

I  tii!iten  long 
To  hia  domestic  hum.     From  the  ground 
Comca  up  the  laugh  of  children,  iht:  luR  voice 
Of  inuidi-us,  and  llie  twuul  und  solemn  hymn^  eta. 

"  The  bum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  glrta,  the  aong  of  birds. 
The  iisp  of  children,  and  theif^earlieBt  worda." 

Here  are  the  disjecta  verba  poctm  j  and, 
be  it  remembered,  the  passage  is  not  se- 
lected, but  simply  adduced*  There  are 
plenty  of  other  similarities,  bearing  the 
same  shadowy  resemblance  to  archetypes 
in  EInglish  poetry  i  and  we  should  iind  it 
difBcull  10  show  a  passage  quiit  original  in 
any  oive  of  this  author's  poems*  We  wish 
to  olfer  the  best  specimens  of  this  the  beet 
of  Anjerican  poets^ — so  we  give  the  follow- 
ing pretty  piece  entire  : — 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWBIII. 

The  melancholy  days  arc  come, 

The  Baddt'Hl  of  the  vcnr^ 
Of  wiiiling  winds,  and  naked  woodi| 

And  meadows  brown  and  iPar. 
Heiip'd  in  the  liullowii  of  the  groTe» 

T|iu  witlier'd  leaves  lie  dead  ; 
They  TUiitle  to  the  eddying  gust. 

And  to  ihc  rftbbit'a  trcud. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  ar»  flows, 

And  from  the  shrnhs  the  jay^ 
And  from  iho  wood-lop  calk  the  crovr. 

Through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowera,  lite  fair  youDg  flow  era. 

That  lately  sprang  ;ind  stood 
In  brightiT  light  mid  i<of\i«ruir, 

A  beaulcoui*  »i»lerhood  ^ 
Alas  t  they  utl  are  tn  their  graraa } 

The  gentle  race  of  ilowcra 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  be  da, 

With  the  fair  and  good  of  oora 
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The  rain  li  r»Iling  where  they  Ue^ 

But  UiG  cold  ISoTi^mbcr  rain 
Calls  no  I,  from  out  the  gloomy  earthy 

The  Jovciy  ooW  «gaio. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet, 

Thpy  purUliM  long  ngo. 
And  thf  brier  roFc  and  the  orchis  died, 

Amid  thi?  *iunifner  glow  ; 
Bot  on  iho  bill  the  golden-rod, 

And  the  nster  iti  the  wood, 
And  the  yellow  aim-flowcr  by  the  brook 
ii     In  aulumn  beauty  stood, 
Till  f(^ll  Ihv  frost  from  ihf  cl^ar^  cold  heaven, 

Ah  fnlls  the  pltigiie  on  men, 
And  the  hrightoess  of  their  i^niile  waa  gone 

From  upland,  glado,  and  glen. 

And  noiv,  when  coraes  the  calm,  mild  day, 

As  still  such  dnya  will  come. 
To  eiill  the  *qnirrcl  »nd  the  bee 

From  out  their  winter  borne  ; 
Whro  the  »ound  of  dropping  nuta  h  he&rd. 

Though  all  the  ireesi  are  siill. 
And  twinkle  in  the  stnoky  light 

The  waters  of  the  rill. 
The  south  wind  search er^  for  the  flowers 

Whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  siglis  to  find  them  in  the  wood 

And  by  the  Btrearn  no  more. 

And  then  1  think  *>f  one  who  in 

Her  youthful  benuty  died, 
The  fair,  meek  bloasom  that  grew  up 

And  faded  by  my  aide ; 
In  the  cold,  moiat  earth  we  laid  her, 

When  the  fore»l  cajit  the  leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  go  loveJy 

Should  have  a  lite  io  brief: 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one, 

Like  that  young  friend  of  oure, 
6a  gentle  and  so  beauttflil, 

^ould  perish  with  tb€  flowers. 

The  following  are  perhaps  the  best  Kties 
in  the  collection.  They  occur  in  an  ad- 
dress  to  the  evening  wind  : — 

Languishing  to  bear  thy  weleome  sound, 

Lies  the  viist  inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 

Cio  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade  ;  go  forth, — 

GoD^s  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  eartli ! 

Go,  rock  the  Intlo  wood-bxrd  in  his  nest, 

Curi  the  still  waters,  bright  wnth  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide,  old  wood  from  bis  majestic  rest, 
Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs, 

The  strangC)  deep  hartnonics  that  haunt  bis  breast 

It  will  not  l>e  expected  by  the  reader 
that  we  should  pretend  even  to  enumerate 
the  Bomes  of  the  first-class  American  poets. 
If  we  adduce  a  few,  it  is  without  prejudice 
to  those  we  omit  to  mention,  and  almost 
without  assigning  any  superiority  in  those 
we  notice  over  the  rest.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  embraces  extracts  from  at  least  one 
hundred  writers,  and  some  of  the  poems 
given  ryn  to  a  considerable  length.  Cer- 
tain names,  however,  are  better  known  here 
than  others,  and  have  attained  higher  ce- 
lebrity 'f  and  such  is  the  case,  too,  with  our 
own  writers  in  America.  For  instance^ 
Kirkc  While,  instead  of  being  claseed  with 
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those  geniuses  who  are  more  eminent  for 
iheir  promise  than  their  performance,  is 
perhaps  more  quoted  and  imitated  in  Atner* 
ica  than  any  modern  English  poet.  We 
cottld  easily  multiply  examples  ;  and  bence 
we  may  not,  perhaps,  fall  in  with  American 
feeling  or  public  judgment  in  the  remarks 
we  make,  or  the  authors  we  quote.  Lu* 
cretiaand  Margaret  Davidson,  accordingly, 
we  dismiss  without  notice.  They  were 
written  into  popularity  by  a  popular  author, 
and  never  would  have  attracted  interest  by 
their  wriiinge,  or,  indeed,  by  their  history, 
which,  as  we  have  remarked  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Magazine,  is,  in  its  manu- 
facture, but  an  afTecled  imitation  of  a  lite- 
rary history  published  in  the  parent  country 
years  ago. 

The  most  remarkable  poem  that  has  ever 
appeared  from  an  American  pen,  is  un- 
doubtedly "Zophicl,"  by  Mrs*  Brooks,  a 
lady  who,  in  publishing,  assumed  the  name 
of  Maria  Del'  Occidenie.  This  poem  was 
published  in  London  in  1833,  at  a  time 
when  Mrs.  Brooks  was  the  guest  of  Sou- 
they,  and  that  eminent  man  honored  it  by 
correcting  the  proot^sheets  as  they  passed 
through  the  press.  He  has  himself  borne 
testimony  to  the  genius  of  the  author  in 
that  strange  book  of  his,  "The  Doctor/'  in 
which  he  styles  her  **  the  most  impas- 
stoned  and  the  most  imaginative  of  alt  po- 
etesses ;"  and  the  Quarterly  Review^  in  de- 
nying her  the  full  benefit  of  the  laureate's 
praise,  admits  the  poem  to  be  "  altogether 
an  extraordinary  performance."  The  germ 
of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  chapters  of  the  apocryphal 
hook  of  Tobit,  and  the  mysterious  obscurity 
of  the  text  admits  of  the  full  play  of  her  ima- 
gination, or  fancy,  as  the  reviewer  would 
have  it  called,  which  involves  and  evolves 
itself  in  the  most  extraordinary,  and  at 
times  magnificent  flights.  The  obscrra. 
tions  of  the  editor  of  the  collection  tipon 
the  merits  and  defects  of  this  performance 
are  impanial  and  sound,  and  unbiassed  by 
the  leaning  which  in  some  instances  mis- 
leads him  into  undue  panegyric.  He  soys, 
**  in  some  of  her  descriptions  she  is  per- 
haps too  minute  ;  and,  at  times,  by  her  ef- 
forts to  condense,  (or  rather  u^  should  say, 
by  the  over-rapidity  of  her  thoughts,)  she 
becomes  obscure.  The  stanza  of  *  Zophicl* 
will  probably  never  be  very  popular,  and 
though  the  poem  may,  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr,  Soulhey,  have  a  permanent  nlaee  in 
the  literature  of  our  language,  it  will  never 
be  generally  admired.'* 

It  is  impossible  for  m  re  tl 

a  single  paaaage  out  of  i  uQ(i 
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poem,  the  whole  of  which  is  quoted  in  the 
cuUectton : 

PALACB  or  CJtOMES. 

ri«  now  ihe  hour  of  mirlh^  ih©  hour  of  love, 

The  hour  of  melancholy  ;  nighty  a*  vain 
Of  her  fbll  heuuiy,  6oem&  to  pause  above. 

That  all  may  look  upon  her  ere  it  wane. 
The  hi'avenly  angel  watch'ii  hii^  iiubjf>ct  jttar, 

0*cr  aH  lhal'8  good  nod  fnir  hwnignly  smiling; 
VUe  sigh$  of  wounded  love  he  heara  from  far. 

Weep*  that  he  cannot  heal,  and  woAd  a  hope  be- 
guiling- 

rh«i  Rtitlier  earth  looks  bcauteoua  as  a  cem'; 
ligh  o'er  her  grovea  in  floods  of  moonlight  laving, 
The  towering  palm  dbplays  his  aitver  atem. 

The  whilu  his  plumy  leavea  scarce  in  the  breeze 

the  t  among  his  rosej>  Aleepa; 

Th^        .     .    1  doe  in  thicket  deep  is  sleeping ; 
the  dark>green  myrrh  her  teara  of  fragrance  weeps, 

And  evtjry  odorous  spike  in  limpid  dew  is  sleep- 
ing, 
^roud,  prickly  c«rea,  now  thy  blouom  "f^afuifl 

Its  cell }  brief  cup  of  light :  and  seems  to  sa)-, 
^  I  am  not  for  gross  moriaU  ;  blood  of  grnpes — 

And    sleep  for  them.     Come,,   spirits,  while    ye 
may  !'* 

L  g'J«nt  stream  winds  darkly  through  the  shade, 
And  slowly  gains  tho  Tigris,  where  'tis  lost ; 
tibrgotten  prince,  of  old,  'twas  made, 
1  in  its  course  full  many  a  ffagment  crosfl*d 
,.  _^rbie  fairly  carved  ;  and  by  its  side 

H«r  golden  dust  the  flaunting  lotos  threw 
r»r  her  whilt;  sisters,  throned  upon  the  tide, 
And  qneon  of  ev«ry  flower  thai  loves  perpetual 

link?        '       s  theme  of  many  a  song^ 
liJ  warbted  to  his  fair  ! 

1 1«..  ^a.  oiu  thy  ruHy  kiss,  though  long 
Im  Nen  but  dust  the   hand  that  placed  thoe 
thartt. 

tha  liitl«5  temple  whero  its  relics  rest 
Long  since  has  fallen  ;  its  broken  columns  lio 
eneath  the  lut^d  wave,  and  give  its  breast 
A  whiten  d  glimmer  as  'tis  stealing  by, 
lara,  eer«a,  tOf»,  thy  clasping  mazes  twiue 
*  Tbe  only  pillar  time  has  led  erect ; 
thy  serpent  arms  embrace  it,  as  'twere  thin«. 
And  roughly  mock  the  beam  it  should  reflect. 

We  add  a  few  lines,  qooted  by  **The  Doc- 
rtofi"  from  a  smaller  poem,  which  to  us  ap- 
pear emineDily  beautiful — 

}d  as  the  doTc  to  far  Palmyra  flying, 
Prtmi  where  her  native  foiinU  of  Antioch  beam, 
iTsary,  exhausted,  lunging,  panting,  sighing, 
Lights  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream  ; 

t  many  a  soul,  o*cr  lifr'n  drear  desert  faring. 
Love's  pure, congonint  «pr>Tig  iinfound,unqua3"d, 
Hffer*,  ri-LMiila,  then,  thirsty  and  despairing 
Of  what  it  wuuld,  doscendi  and  sips  the  nearest 
drauglil. 

N.  P-  Willift,  10  well  known  to  us  as  a 
fiippant  and  atnuaing  prose  writer,  is  also 

■m  poet,  and  we  had  occasion  lately  to  ex- 
fact  some  pretty  passages  from  his  dratna 

"qf^Bimnca  Vi-coiiti.**  He  la  also  the  au- 
thor of  atiother  dram&i  *^  Tortesa  the  Usu- 
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rer,"  both  of  which,  our  editor  tells  us, 
have  been  the  most  successful  works  of 
their  kind  produced  fn  Atnerica, 

His  '*  Lines  on  leaving  Europe*'  begin 
well : 

Orighl  flag  at  yonder  taporiog  most, 

Fling  out  your  field  of  nzuro  blue  ; 
Let  star  and  stripe  be  westward  cast, 

And  point  (is  Freedorn^s  eagle  flew ! 
Strain  home  !  O  lithe  and  quivering  spars  " 
Point  home,  my  country's  flag  of  stars  ' 

The  wind  blows  fair,  the  vessel  feels 

The  pressure  of  the  riwing  breeze, 
And,  swiftest  of  a  thousand  keels, 

Slie  leaps  to  the  careering  seas  1 
O,  fair,  fair  cloud  of  snowy  §mil, 

In  whoso  white  breast  I  seem  to  lie, 
Hfiw  ofl,  when  blew  this  eastern  gale, 

Tve  seen  your  semblance  in  the  sky, 
And  loiig'd,  with  breaking  heart,  to  flee 
On  such  white  pinions  o'er  the  sea  ! 

Adieu  J  O  lands  of  fame  and  eld  ! 

I  turn  to  watch  our  fuam y  track, 
And  ihuughts  with  which  I  tirst  beheld 

Yon  clouded  line  come  hurrying  back  ; 
My  lips  are  dry  with  vague  desire, 

My  cheek  once  more  is  hot  with  joy  ; 
My  pulae,  my  brain,  my  soul  on  tire ! 

O,  what  has  changed  ibiil  travcllcr^boy  ! 
As  leaves  the  ship  this  dying  foam, 
Hts  visions  fade  behind^his  weary  heart  speeds 
homa  ! 

In  the  following  be  Is  a  little  less  affected 
than  usual,  and  we  wish  liim  to  bave  the 
benefit  of  so  rare  a  perfection  : — 

TDE  BCLrRr  i*iGeo?r. 

On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  neat  of  a  pigeon  is  btjilded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there, 
Out  and  in  with  the  moroiiiig  air', 
I  Iiive  to  see  him  track  the  street. 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feot } 
And  I  ojlen  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  cosy  wings, 
Till  Bcros«  the  dial  his  shade  has  pass'd. 
And  the  bet  fry  edge  is  gain'd  at  last. 
Tis  a  bird  I  love  with  its  hroodiug  note, 
Aud  the  trembling  throb  In  it^  mottled  throat; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast. 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  iia  lowly  crest; 
And  I  oflcn  stop  with  the  fuar  I  feel, 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell — 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  fhneral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  roust  hoar  t(  well. 
When  the  tongue  sowings  out  to  the  midnight  raooa. 
When  the  sexton  cheerily  rings  ibr  noon, 
W'hen  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light, 
Wben  the  child  is  waked  with  **  nine  wt  night,** 
W*^hen  the  chime  plays  soH  in  the  Sablmth  air. 
Filling  the  iuirit  with  tones  of  prayer — 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard, 
Ho  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred. 
Or,  rising  hnlf  in  his  rounder!  nest, 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast, 
Then  drop?*  again,  with  filmed  eyes, 
And  sleepii  as  the  IiimI  \ihrittion  dies, 

KSweet  bird  1   I  i^iaild  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  the  crowd,  like  Ihec, 


We  pass  by  ihe  applicarion,  which  is  ra* 
iher  clumsily  and  lengihily  tacked  on  to 
the  close. 

Mrs*  L^ydia  Si^Tonrney  is  a  lady  whose 
poetry  is  mnch  Intided  in  Atnerica,  Our 
editor  says^  that  while  in  Eogland  in  1S4'0, 
she  visited  Avon^  Drybttrgh  Abbey,  Gras- 
mere,  and  Rydal  Mount,  and  other  Meccns 
of  the  literary  pilgrim.  We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing reaUy  delicate  and  elegant  lines  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  Felicia  He* 
mans  i— 

FELlCtA    ilEMANS. 

Hftture  doth  mourn  for  tbee.    Thero  is  no  need 
for  man  to  striko  hi«  plaintive  lyre  and  fail, 
Am  faW  he  mus^t,  if  he  attempt  thy  praise. 
Tht!  UtlJe  plant  that  ni?ver  sang  b«^fore, 
Save  one  sad  rf^quiem,  wlien  ilB  blo^^oms  feW^ 
Sighe  deimly  through  its  drooping  t«av<!s  for  thee, 
As  for  11  fforiftt  fallen.     Tiio  ivy,  wrealh'd 
Round  the  gay  turrets  of  a  bnri^.^tl  race, 
And  the  tall  palm  that  like  u  prince  doth  rear 
Its  diadem  *neath  Asia's  burning  sky, 
With  their  dim  legends  blend  thy  hallow 'd  name. 
Thy  miidc,  like  haptiamsl  dew^  did  make 
Whnle'er  it  touched  most  holy.     The  pure  Bhell, 
Laying  ila  pearly  lip  on  ocean "m  floor, 
The  tiluister  d  chanihera  where  the  sea-goda  sleep, 
Aiifi  ihe  unfathom'd  nielancholy  niRin, 
Lament  for  thee  througli  alJ  the  nounding  deeps. 
Hark  !  from  »now-broiisted  Himmfllch  to  where 
jSnowdon  doth  weave  his  coronol  of  eloud, 
From  the  scathed  pine  tree  near  the  rt^^d  man's  hot, 
To  where  the  everlasting  banian  bmlds 
Ita  vast  columnar  tcuiple,  comes  a  moan 
For  thee,  whose  ntuul  made  each  rocky  height 
An  altar,  and  cacili  cottage^ borne  the  haunt 
Of  Poesv.     Vca,  tboo  diiJst  find  the  link 
That  joins!  mute  nature  t*>  ethereal  mind. 
And  nuike  thiit  link  a  melody,    Tbe  couch 
Of  thy  luntt  fdeep  was  in  ihy  native  climo 
Of  uoni^,  and  eloqycmre,  and  nrdent  ijoul, 
Spot  fitly  rhosen  for  thee.     Perchance  that  itile 
So  loved  of  favoring  «kies,  yet  hann'd  by  fate, 
Might  tihadow  forth  thine  own  nn^^poken  lot. 
For  at  ihy  heart  tbe  ev«'r-pointed  thorn 
Did  gird  itself,  until  the  life-Nlream  oozed 
In  gushes  of  MUch  deep  and  thrilling  song. 
That  angelM  poising  on  some  silver  cloud 
Might  linger  'in id  the  erraiHi«*  of  the  skies, 
And  liiiteni  all  unbVanied.     How  tenderly 
Both  Nature  draw  her  curtain  round  thy  rest! 
And  like  a  nurse,  with  Hitger  on  her  lip, 
Waieh,  lest  some  step  dijiturh  ibee,  striving  still 
From  other  touch  thy  marred  harp  to  guard. 
WailK  ihe  thy  wakings  qi§>  the  mothnr  wuits 
For  some  pale  babe,  wIiohc  npiril  e^leep  h nib  stolen, 
And  laid  it  dreaming  on  the  lap  of  Heaven  ? 
We  Bay  not  tboo  art  dead.     We  dare  not.     No. 
For  tjvcry  mounLain^  stream,  and  shatlrnvy  dell 
Where  thy  rich  harpings  lirig"r,  would  hurl  brick 
The  f^ibehood  on  our  souls.     Thou  ^pak'st  alike 
The  <9imple  langouge  of  the  freckled  flower, 
And  of  the  glorious  sturs,     God  taught  it  thee* 
And  frrim  thy  living  intereoursc  with  mtni 
Tbuu  ijihalt  not  pa^s  away,  unhl  this  earlh 
Drops  her  laat  gem  into  the  doom's-day  flame* 
Thou  ba^t  but  takcu  Uiy  aeiU  Mrilh   that  bless'd 

choir, 
Whoso  hymns  ihy  tuneful  spirit  learned  sci  well 
From  Uiis  sublunar  termce,  and  so  Jong 


Interpreted.     Therefore  we  will  notsny 
Farewell  to  thee  ;  for  every  unborn  age 
J^httll  mix  thee  wilb  iU  household  charities, 
The  Bage  shall  greet  thee  with  his  bcnison, 
And  woman  li^hrinethte  as  a  vestal  fiame 
In  all  the  temples  of  her  sanctity. 
And  ihe  yoong  child  shall  take  the©  by  the  hand^ 
And  travel  with  a  surer  step  to  Heaven. 

We  confess  we  neither  see  the  meaDing^ 
nor  melody  of  the  following-,  entitled 

A  BUTTtRrLT. 

A  butterfly  bask'd  on  an  infant's  graTei 

Where  a  lily  chanced  to  grow  ; 
Why  art  ihoii  here  with  thy  gaudy  dye  ? 
Where  she  of  the  bright  and  srparKling  eye 

Must  sleep  in  tbe  churchyard  low. 

Then  it  lightly  8oar*d  thrnngh  the  sunny  mr^ 

And  spoke  from  iu  shining  irark  ; 
I  WAS  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wing^, 
And  she  whmn  thou  mourn 'st  like  a  seraph  sin 

Would  thou  <:all  the  blest  one  back  ! 

Let   us  leave  a  favorable  impression  by 

the  following  few  lines,  which  have  merit  Jn 
^pite  of  the  ''dashed  it  out"  of  the  second 
tine,  which  wou!d  almnst  ask  a  change  in 
the  tirst  line  from  **  o«*'  to  **  nco/A"  to  make 
the  image  presented  perfect  :— 


nEATM  OF  An  IJirAST, 


Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that  polish 'd  bi 
And  dji^h'd  it  out.     There  was  a  tint  of  rose 
On  eheek  and  lip.     He  touoh'd  the  veina  with  ies. 
And  ibe  rose  faded >     Forth  from  those  blue  eyes 
There  spake  a  wishful  teuderne<if<,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  innocence 
Alone  may  wear.     With  ruthless  baste  he  bound 
The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  lids 
For  ever.     There  had  bi^en  a  murmuring  sound 
With  which  the  babe  would  chtim  jtii  mother *8 
Charming  her  even  to  tears.     The  spoiler  set 
The  seal  of  silence.     But  there  heam'd  a  smile, 
So  fixed,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow. 
Death  gazed,  and  h^Jl  it  there.     He  dared  not  steal 
The  signet-ring  of  heaven 


ifon^^ 


The  sentiment  reminds  us  faintly  of  that 
beautifu!  idea  of  Martial's — 


Mors  vocis  iter  propcrovit  cludere  bUndoe, 
Ne  posset  duros  tlectere  lingua  deoa. 


d 


Theodore  S*  Fay  is  known  in  these 
countries  as  the  author  of  "Norman  Lea- 
lie,'*  **The  Countess  Ida,^*etc.,  and  is  iio«r 
secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin.  He  is  a 
native  of  New-York.  Tbe  following  i;^  the 
spirited  commencement  of  a  poeiii|  which, 
as  it  proceeds,  becomes  heavy  with  scenery 
descripiions,  the  bollast  which  sinks  most 
of  the  American  versifiers  : — 

ItY  SlATIVlt  tA^D, 

Columbia,  was  thy  continent  stretch 'd  wild, 
In  later  ages,  tbo  huge  seas  above  f 
And  art  thou  Natur**'!*  youngest,  f^iircst  child , 
Moftt  favor *d  by  thy  gentle  mother's  love  ? 


.  bcrc  now  we  stand  did  oc«an*B  motivters  rove, 
^umbting  uncuutb,  in  those  diirif  vankh'd  jearSf 
When  through  the  Red  Si>a  Phiiraoh'a  thouasJids 

drove, 
WhcQ  struggUng  Joseph  dropp'd  rratcrnal  tears, 
When  God  cajiic  down  from  heaven,  and  mortal 

men  were  aeers  ? 

Or  hare  thy  forests  waved,  thy  rivers  run, 
El)4ian  soli iud*?#,  un trod  by  man, 
^t1-  '!*  '"'*  'niiely,  since  around  the  »un 
II  \n>ii\iug  circle  earth  began  ? 

T  I  ftowera  did  here  the  breezes  fan, 

Wait  waaied  perfume  ever  on  them  flung  ? 
And  o'er  thy  ahowera  neglected  rainbows  spat). 
When  AJexander  fought,  when  Homer  sung. 
And  d]c  old  populous  world  with  thundering  baltlc 
rung  ? 

Lindley  Murray,  known  as  the  author  of 
the  "English  Grammar,"  had  a  wife  ;  and 
addresses  her  in  the  following  stanzas, 
which  are  given,  we  know  not  whether  to 
pro%*e  that  he  was  a  grammarian  or  a  mar- 
ried man ;  it  is  impossible  they  could  be 
meant  to  establish  his  claim  to  he  a  poet : — 

TO  MV  WiFl!> 

When  on  iby  bosom  I  retOine, 
Enrtiptured  still  to  call  thee  mine, 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 
I  glorv  in  the  sacred  ties 
Whi*'h  mtjdt?rn  wits  and  fools  despise. 

Of  husband  and  of  wife. 

One  mutual  flame  in^pire^  our  bliss ; 
The  tender  louk,  iho  melting  kisA, 

Even  yeara  have  not  destroyed  ; 
Some  sweet  sensation,  ever  new, 
3f»rings  up  and  proves  the  maxim  true, 

That  love  can  ne'er  be  cloyed. 

Have  I  a  wi«h  P — 'tis  all  for  thee. 
fiast  thoa  a  wish  ?— 'tii  all  for  me. 

ikt  soil  our  moments  move. 
Thai  atifeta  look  with  ardent  gaze, 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  bappy  days, 

And  bid  us  Live — and  love. 

If  carf?s  srtie— and  cares  will  come — 
Thy  bosom  ia  my  softest  home, 

rJI  lull  me  thereto  rest ; 
And  ia  tht're  aught  diatjjrbs  my  fair? 
Vll  bid  her  «igh  out  every  cure, 

And  lose  it  in  tny  breiuit. 

Have  I  a  wish  ?— 'lis  all  her  own  ; 
All  hers  and  mine  are  rolPd  in  one — 

Oar  hearts  are  «>  entwined, 
Thal^  Itlce  the  ivy  round  the  treei 
Bound  up  in  cI'Mrsi  umity, 

'Tis  death  to  be  diajoin'd. 

[Charles  Fenno  HoflTman  is  known  nt  this 
ilocKf  the  Atlantic  as  the  author  of  **Greys- 
ier,"  "Winter  in  the  West,"  and  **  Wild 
Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  the  Prairie,"— 
but  is  one  of  the  moat  popular  of  song  writ- 
ers in  America  He  is  a  true  disciple  of 
Cbristopher  North  in  his  sporting  propen- 
sities, and  one  of  his  wild  feats  cost  him  a 
leg  and  nearly  his  life*  We  are  half  in- 
clined to  think  the  felJow  better  than  the 


whole  Yankee  crew  of  them.  There  shows 

through  his  dashing  numbers  an  aristocracy 
of  aoul  and  sentiment,  pleasing  from  its 
rareness,  A  wave  of  the  cavalier's  feather 
shows  so  gaily  among  the  round-head  mol* 
titude,  that  we  hail  the  wearer  as  nearer 
our  old  world  sympathies  by  a  "gentle- 
manlike distance :" 

THK  OHiai5  OF  MINT  JULEPS. 

'Tis  iaid  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of  old, 

(And   who    the   bright  legend  profanes   with  S 
doubt  ?) 
One  night,  'mid  ibeir  revels,  by  BLaccai7S  were 
told 
That  bis  last  bntt  of  nectar  had  somehow  ran 
out  \ 

But,  determined  to  acnd   round  the  goblet   once 
more, 
They  sued  to  the  fdirer  immortals  for  aid 
In  composing  a  draught,  which,  till  drinking  were 
o'er, 
Should  cast  every  wine  ever  drank  in  the  shade. 

GaAV£  Ceres  herself  blithely  yielded  hex  corn. 
And    the   spirit  that  lives  in  each  ambcr-hued 
ffrain, 
And  which  first  bad  its  birth  from  the  dews  of  the 
mom, 
Was  taught   to  steal   out   in   bright  dew-drops 
again. 

PoMosA,  whose  choicest  of  fruits  on  the  board 
Were  scatter'd  profusely  in  every  one's  reach^ 

When  called  on  a  tribute  to  cuil  from  the  hoard, 
Eipreaa'd  the  mild  juice  of  the  delicate  peaeb. 

The  liquids  were  mingled,  while  Vi»us  looked  on. 
With    glancea   so    fraught    with    aweet   magical 

Sower, 
e  honey  of  Ilybla,  e*en  when  ibey  were 
gone, 
Has  never  been  missed  la  the  draught  from  that 
hour. 

Flora  ihen^  from  her  bosom  of  fragrancy,  shook. 
And   with    roseate  fingerii  preaa'd  down  in  the 
bowl. 

All  dripping  an|^  fresh  as  it  came  from  the  brook. 
The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavor  the  whole. 

The  druugbt  wa^  delicious,  each  god  did  eielaioi. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they  all  did  be- 
Wdil ; 

But  juleps  Lbe  drink  of  immortals  bec^ame, 
When  Jovs  himself  added  a  handful  of  half. 

Here  is  something  in  Beranger's  style  : — 

THS  XirftTtl  ASD  ITKSL. 

One  bumper  yet,  gallants,  at  parting. 

One  toarft  ere  we  arm  ^m  the  ^ghlj 
Fill  round,  each  to  her  be  loves  dearest — 

'Tis  the  last  he  may  pledge  her,  to-night. 
Think  of  those  who  of  old  nl  the  banquet 

Did  their  weapons  in  garlonds  conceal. 
The  patriot  heroes  who  hallowed 

The  entwining  of  myrtle  and  steel  ? 

Then  hey  l<jr  the  myrtle  and  steel. 

Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 
Let  every  true  blade  that  o*er  loved  a  (kir  maid. 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  aleel ' 
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ANTI-DTJEIUNG   AfSOClATIOW. 


Tw  in  moments  like  this,  when  each  bosom 

With  its  higheM-toncd  focWng  U  worm. 
Like  the  muaic  that's  said  fwrn  the  ocoan 

To  ri«e  ere  the  gathnring  atorm. 
That  her  image  around  us  should  hover, 

Whosi;  nome,  though  mir  lips*  ne'er  reveal, 
We  may  breftllir?  tTiid!  the  fonm  of  n  bumper, 

A»  we  drink  In  the  myrtle  and  iicel  1 

Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  »ieel<^ 

Then  ho' for  the  myrtle  and  §teel, 
L«t  every  true  bbde'tbsil  o'er  loved  a  fair  maid, 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel  t 

Now  mount,  jl^?r  our  bug!c  is  ringing 

To  marshal  tho  host  for  »lio  fray, 
Where  proudly  our  htinner  is  Hinging 

Its  folds  o'er  the  battle-urray  ; 
Ye  gallanu^ — one  moment— remember. 

When  your  eabrci^  the  deatb-hlow  would  deal, 
That  Mercv  wears  her  ^hape  who's  cherished 

By  lads  of  the  myrtle  ano  steeL 

Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 

Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  aleol, 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  fair  maid 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel  1 

Bttt  we  shall  forget  thai  there  are  limits 
to  our  paper^  or  rather,  lo  our  reader's  pa* 
tieDce.  Let  us  give  every  due  praise,  there- 
fore, before  we  have  done,  lo  the  editor  of 
the  volume  we  have  quoted  from,  for  the 
justice  he  has  rendeFed  to  his  native  au- 
thors. He  has  mode  ample  seleeiiotis— 
said  fit)  he  could  for  the  writers  in  the 
compendioos  biographical  and  literary  no- 
tices prefixed  to  the  extracts,  and  brought 
out  the  whole  in  a  convenient  and  credita- 
ble form.  The  volume  comprises  much 
matter,  elegantly  printed,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  do  much,  at 
home  at  least,  for  the  "Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America/* 


Dkcrxasp;  of  Crjue.— Meath  is  one  of  the  inost 
populous,  Roman  Catholic,  and  ** agitated''  eoun- 
tit.'s  in  Irelund.  The  assizes  for  that  eounty  eom- 
meneed  on  Thursday  at  Trim.  The  commisston 
was  opened  tn  the  Crown  Court,  by  Mr,  Jnetice 
Burton.  The  crand  jury  disposed  of  Ibeir  portion 
of  the  criminal  hosinesji  in  an  hour  and  ten  min* 
uloa,  and  at  ^^^•o  o'clock  on  Friday  the  judges, 
grand  jurors,  lawyers,  fttigants,  and  all  had  IcA  the 
town !  Look  nt  the  change  in  this  sattio  county  of 
Meatb  since  12:^36,  seven  years  ago.  Judge  Burion 
also  presided  at  the  Meath  asaizea  in  that  year^ 
when  the  rommission  lasted  nine  days,  from  'j*ues- 
day  until  Wednesdny  week  !  During  that  period^ 
the  judge  bad  to  iti5cbarge  the  repulsive  duty  of 
sentencing  to  denth  ei^ht  I'ellow-croatnreg,  seven  of 
whom  were  actually  Iiatiged,  and  the  other,  a  fe- 
male, transported  for  life  At  the  present  assises, 
however,  Judge  Burton  went  through  the  entire 
business  in  about  ten  hour*^  and  the  so ve rest  Bcn- 
tence  he  passed  was  tranifiportation  for  seven  years, 
and  that  in  one  esfl<*  only.  There  was  another 
caaeofa  kind,  which 

excited  ;  ;ry.     It  ap- 

pears thdi  iiii   jp.Imh.  ^  All  uii'iiivi  ill  u;y  county  of 


Meath,  in  conseouence  of  the  total  cessation  of  hii 
employment  as  tne  *♦  finisher  of  Ibe  law,'*  and  th# 
gloomy  prospects  before  him,  had  betaken  himself 
to  pig'Stealing.  Tranaportfltion  is  often  inftirtrd 
for  this  offence,  but  whether  out  of  consiileration 
fbr  the  o^ce  of  the  criminal,  or,  perhaps,  from  miti- 
gating  circum stances  in  the  case,  the  aenteite^  upoo»| 
the  *^  hangman''  wan  only  twelve  months*  iropria 
onment.  The  people  were  heard,  in  various  pari 
of  the  court,  exclaiming  that  it  would  be  a  chant 
to  transport  the  eieeutioner,  as  he  hiid  no  chano 
whatever  of  future  business  in  the  county. — I* 
iner 

Tbi  Q^vciii  or  Spii^.^ — It   was  reported 

there  wns  a  probabtlity  that  a  Congress  would 
held  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  unhappy  diffei 
cnces  that  threatened    to  overthrow  all  order  i^ 
S^pain.     Such  was  the  intention  in  case  the  Kegea 
Espartero  resigned  ;  and  Monsieur  Guizot  made  ai^i 
omuial  application  to  Lord  Cowley  to  this  effeet,  I 
lake  place  on  the  Regent's  quilting  voluntarijjr  th 
country.     This  arrangement  was,  however,  intc 
rupted  hy  ihe  temporary,  more  favorable  aspect 
the  Regent's  prospects.     Subsequently,  on  th«  r 
eiutt  of  Zurbano  and  Seoane's  defeat  before  Madr 
on  the  23d,  Monsieur  Guizot  again  propo(»ed  lb 
Congress,  but  it  is  understood  that  Lord  Aberdcaq 
now  declines  it.     This  refhsa),  it  is  believed,  re*1 
suits  from  a  different   disposition  on   th«  part  of 
Queen  Christina  and  her  confidential  advisers  rela* 
live  to  the  marriage  of  the  |roung  Ciueen.     They 
now  entirely   oppose  the   views   of  the    King   of 
France,  and   intend  proposing  to  the   Cortea  the 
young  Prince  Coburg,  brother  of  the  Kingof  Portli- 
gal  ;  and  as  the  sM^ttlement  of  the  inarriage  <f !!«•>. 
tion  will  devolve  on  that  body,  snd  not  on  th«  pri 
vate  will  of  anv  individusl,  such  a  proposal  woak 
have  greater  cAances  of  success  than  any  of  the  i* 
val  claims,  and  would  meet  with  the  sanction 
both    England  and  the   Northern   Powers^  whic 
would  successfully  replace  the  idea  of  a  Congrei 
3ind  il  would  be  highly  acceptabia  lo  tba  Spauti 
nation,  who,  of  course,  are  most  intarealad*     Pir 
paratory  lo  ihis  question  being  brought  Ibrwtrd^  I 
IS  intended  that  the  Queen  ahall  b«  at  oaea  -*" 
clared  of  age — Glvhe, 

AtTTi-DvJtLLiKG  AsBootaTioa, — A  very  viun^r- 

ous  meeting  of  oohtemen  and  gentlenkeB,  cbiatjrj 
rnilitsry  and  ntival  officers,  took  place  yesterday  i^ 
the  large  room  of  the  British  Coffee- homae^  Cocli 
apur-strect,  **for   the   purpose    of  considering  th 
propriety  of  memorializing  the  Queen  to  aid  in  th 
suppression  of  duelling,  by  vj^iting  those  who  tsn 
gage  in  that  unchristian  practice  witii  the  inarka 
expression  of  her  Majesty 's  displeasure^ '*   Vi^ooa 
Linord  was  called  to  the  chair ;  and  mnong  thii 
present  were  Lord  R.  Grojvenor,  M.  P. ;  Lord 
Cholmondeley,  Captuin  Sir  Edward  Parry,  R.  N.] 
Admiral   Sir    F.    Austin,   Admiral    Oliver,    Rear 
Admiral   Manginn,  Captain  the  Hon.   F.   Mnud**, 
Hon.  Captain  Vernon  Harcourt,  Hon,  C.  Howard, 
M.  P.;  Captain  Childers,  Captain  Sit  H.  Ilnrt,  R 
N.;  Sir  Robert    Inglis,  Bart.,   M.  P.;   CAnuin  S. 
Trotter,  Captain  H    Hopo,  R.  N.;  Captain  Kohrrisi^ 
R.  N.  i  Hon.  VV.  Cowpor.  M.  P.,  tSte.     A  tn«tii)orial 
wfts  proposed    ""^  r,-i..t.<o.i       rj.,v  moUU*  chainnas 
stated  that  th  <ion  of  du- 

elling jilready  f«horu23 

WfTo  n<ibleinrn,  lo  eon*  of  tiohlfuit;}!*,  J  rtj 

of  Parliamf*r»t.  ^  baronets,  115  admirals 
ah^  32  « I  '<^  rnptains  in  tlie  roynl  uti.),  4» 

majors,  1  in  the  artny,'i6  lieutenaau^aad 

28  barrt^^tI5  — j^^^iiain^r. 


ISIS*]  THB  REPEAL   OF   THE   IJiVION 
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From  the  New  Montlitf  llAgtsine 
BY  TBE  EDITOR. 

It  was  a  fine,  clear,  inoonlight  niglit,  and 
^Vike  Mnhoney  was  strolling  on  the  beach 
lof  the  Bay  of  Bealcreagh  —  who    kiiows 
lirby  1  perhaps  to  gather  dhootamaun^  or  to 
look  for  a  crab,  but  thinking  intensely  of 
nothing  at  all,  because  of  the  tune  be  was 
[whistling,— when  looking  seaward,  be  sew, 
It  about  a  stone^s  cast  from  the  shore,  a 
lark  object  which  appeared  like  a  human 
Itad*     Or  was   it  a   seall    Or  a   keg  of 
rhiskey  I  Alas  I  no  such  good  lock !    The 
iifkobject  moved  like  a  living  thing,  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer,  into  shallower 
ra^er,  revealed  successively  the  neck  and 
ihe  shoulders  of  a  man« 

Mike  wondered  extremely.    It  was  a  late 

bour  for  a  gentleman  to  be   bathing,  and 

iiere  was  no  boat  or  vessel  within  Leander- 

ng  distance,fram  which  the  unknown  might 

!  8wum>     Meanwhile,  the  stranger  ap- 

oached,  the  gliding  motion  of  the  figure 

•uddeoly  changing  into  a  floundering,  as  if 

Having  got  within  his  depth,  he  was  wad- 

Dg  through  the  deep  mud. 

Hitherto  the  object,  amid  the  broad  path 

of  silver  light,  had  been  a  dark  one  j  but 

.diverging  a   little   out    of    the   glittering 

|mter,  it  now  became  a  bright  one,  and 

like  could  make  out  the  features^  at  least 

plainly  as  those  of  the  man  in  the  moon, 

U  last  the  creature  stopped  a  few  fathoms 

l^flT,  and  in  a  sort  of  **  forrin  voice,**  such  as 

be  Irishman  had  never  heard  before,  called 

Mike  Mnhoney. 

Mike  crossed  himself,  and  answered  to 
bis  name. 

** What  do  you  take  me  fori"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"Divil  knows,**  thought  Mike,  taking  a 
lerrible  scratch  at  his  red  head,  but  be  said 
nothing. 

**  Look  here  then,"   sard  the   stranger  \ 
and   plunging  head   downwards,  as   for    a 
dive,  he  raised  and  flourished  in  the  air  a 
fishes  tail,  like  a  sahnon's,  but  a  great  deal 
Lbigger*    After  this  exhibition  had  lasted  for 
[about  a  minute,  the  tail  went  down,  and  the 
head  came  up  again. 
**  Now  you  know  of  couvae  what  I  am" 
"Why,  thin,**  said   Mike   with  a  broad 
frb,  *^  axing  your  pardon,  I  take  it  you*re 
akindof  Half.Sir.'* 

**True  for  you,"  said  the  Merman,  for 
iuch  he  was,  in  a  very  melancholy  tone* 
»*  1  0171  only  half  a  gentleman,  and  ii*a  what 
troubles  me,  day  and  night.  But  Dl  come 
more  convenient  to  you.** 


And  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  partly 
crawling,  and  partly  shooting  himself  for- 
ward with  his  tail,  shrimp  fashion,  he  con- 
trived to  reach  the  beach,  when  he  rolled 
himself  close  to  Mike's  feet,  which  instinct- 
ively made  a  step  apiece  in  retreat. 

**  Never  fear,  xMike,"  said  the  Merman, 
**  it's  not  in  my  heart  to  hurt  one  of  the 
finest  peasantry  in  the  world," 

•*  Why,  thin,  you*d  not  object  maybe,'* 
inquired  Mfke,  not  quite  re-assured,  **to  cry 
0*Connell  for  ever  V 

**  By  no  means,"  replied  the  Merman  ; 
**  or  success  to  the  Rent," 

*'Faix,  where  did  he  larn  that  ]"  mutter- 
ed Mike  to  himself. 

**  Water  is  a  good  conductor  of  sound,'* 
said  the  Merman,  with  a  wink  oi  one  of  his 
round,  sky  blue  eyes.  *'It  can  carry  a 
voice  a  long  way — if  you  think  of  Father 
Mathew's." 

**  Begad,  that's  true,"  exclaimed  Mike. 
'*  And  in  course  you'll  have  heard  of  the 
Re  pale." 

*^  Ah,  that's  it,**  said  the  Merman,  with  a 
long  drawn  sigh,  and  a  forlorn  shake  of  the 
head.  **  That's  just  it.  It's  in  your  power, 
Mike,  to  do  me  the  biggest  favor  in  the 
world.*' 

**  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,**  replied 
Mike,  "  provided  there's  neither  sin  nor 
shame  in  it," 

**  Not  the  least  taste  of  either,**  returned 
the  Merman,  **It  is  only  that  you  will  help 
me  to  repeal  this  cursed  union,  that  has 
joined  the  best  pan  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
to  the  worst  end  of  a  fish," 

**Murther  alive!"  shouted  Mike,  jump- 
ing a  step  backward,  '*  what  \  cut  off  your 
honor*B  tail  !*' 

**  That  very  same,"  said  the  Merman. 
*'  *  Hereditary  bondsmen^  know  ye  not  who 
would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow,*  But  you  see,  Mike,  it*s  impossible 
in  my  case  to  strike  the  blow  myself." 

'*  Shore,  and  so  it  is,'*  said  Mike,  reflect- 
ively, '*  and  if  I  thought  you  would  not  be 
kik  entirely — which  would  be  half  a  mur- 
der anyhow — ^*' 

**  Never  fear,  Mike,  Only  cut  exactly 
through  the  first  row  of  scales^  between  the 
fish  and  the  flesh,  and  I  shall  feel  no  pain, 
nor  will  you  even  spill  a  drop  of  blood." 

Mike  shook  his  head  doubtfully — very 
doubtfully  indeed,  and  then  muttered  to 
himself, 

*'Divil  a  bit  of  a  Kepale  w^ithout  that  .'*' 

**  Not  a  drop,  1  tell  you,"  aaid  the  Mer- 
man, **  there's  my  hand  on  it,*'  and  he  held 
out  a  sort  of  flesh-colored  paw,  with  weba 
between  the  fingers. 
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«' It's  a  bargain,"  said  Mike,  ''but  after 
all,*'  and  he  grinned  knowinj^ly  at  the  Mer- 
man, ''  supposing  your  tail  cut  off  from 
you,  it*8  small  walking  ye'll  get,  unless  I 
could  lend  you  the  loan  of  a  pair  o'  le^s." 

"True  for  you,  Mike,"  replied  the  Mer- 
man, "but  it*s  not  the  walking  that  I  care  for. 
It's  the  sitting  Mike,"  and  he  winked  agai.. 
with  his  round,  sky-blue  eye,  "  it's  the  sit- 
ting, and  which  you  see  is  mightv  uncon 
▼enient,  so  long  as  I  am  linked  to  this  scaly 
Saxon  appendage." 

"  Saxon  is  it !"  bellowed  Mike,  "  hurrah 
then  for  the  Repale,"  and  whipping  out  a 
huge  clasp  knife  from  his  pocket,  he  per- 
formed the  operation  exactly  as  the  Mer- 
man had  directed, — and,  strange  to  say  of 
an  Irish  operation,  without  shedding  a 
■ingle  drop  of  blood. 

"  There,"  said  Mike,  having  first  kicked 
the  so  dissevered  tail  into  the  sea,  and  then 
setting  up  the  Half-Sir  like  a  ninepin  on  the 
broad  end,  "  there  you  are,  free  and  inde- 
pindint,  and  fit  to  sit  where  you  plase." 

"  Millia  Beachus,  Mike,"  repliea  the  Mer- 
man, "  and  as  to  the  sitting  where  I  please," 
here  he  nodded  three  times  very  signifi- 
cantlv,  "  the  only  seat  that  will  please  me 
will  be  in  College  Green." 

"  Och  !  that  will  be  a  proud  day  for  Ire- 
land !"  said  Mike,  attempting  to  snout,  and 
intending  to  cut  a  caper  and  to  throw  up 
his  hat.  But  his  limbs  were  powerless,  and 
his  mouth  only  g^aped  in  a  prodigious  yawn. 
As  hii  mouth  closed  again  his  eyes  open- 
ad,  but  he  could  see  nothing  that  he  could 
make  head  or  tail  of — the  Merman  was 
gone. 

"Bedad!"  exclaimed  Mike,  shutting  his 
eyes  >^gain,  and  rubbing  the  lids  lustily 
with  his  knuckles,  "what  a  dhrame  I've 
bad  of  the  Repale  of  the  Union  I" 


A  RussiAir  Paedoh. — Prince  Mireki,  a  Polish 
nobleman,  who  has  been  an  exile  in  France  for  12 
yeani,  and  to  whom  the  French  Goyernmcnt  had 
granted  a  considerable  state  in  Alreria,  applied  for 
an  amnesty  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  it  the  more  easily,  abjured  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  favor  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  Emperor  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
pentance of  the  prince,  and  authorized  him  to  re- 
lurn  to  hii«  native  country.  On  his  arrival  last 
month  at  Warsaw,  the  prince  was  arrested,  and 
conveyed  to  the  fbresta  or  Zamora,  where  General 
Prince  Bebulau,  the  governor,  caused  him  to  be 
confined  in  one  of  the  subterranean  cells,  together 
with  his  youngest  son.  It  is  said  that  through  the 
particular  &vor  of  the  emperor  for  the  prince,  this 
oetention  is  limited  to  six  months,  but  it  is  not 
know*  whether  this  will  ba  coniidmd  aa  soffieieDt 
•xpiatioD  for  the  part  ihia  prtDoa  took  in  the  iasnr- 
rtction  of  IdSl-^EssmlMr. 
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From  T^t*f  If sfuiM. 

Aift !  that  fillest  every  place 

In  thy  viewless  course  ! 
Element !  pervading  space  ! 

Life-sustaining  force  ! 
Sphere-encircling !  unconfined ! 
Parent  of  the  mighty  wind  ! 
Where  ye  list — ye  winds  ! — ye  blow, 
We  hear  your  sound,  but  6annot  know 
Whence  ye  come,  or  whither  go, — 
Wild — resi8tless--^undless — free — 
A  marvel  and  a  mystery  ! 

Ye  storm-blasts  loud,  that  fiercely  fly. 
Rushing  through  the  crashing  sky. 
Bringing,  with  your  ice-cold  breath, 
Desolation,  blight,  and  death  ; 
Rending,  as  ye  tear  along. 
Forests  tall,  and  oak-woods  strong. 
Wondrous  power  and  strength  have  yt ; 
Beauty — might — and  majesty  ! 

And  ye  soft  airs  !  that  gently  sigh 
Through  the  leafy  bowers  ! 

Gales  that  seem  to  faint  and  die 
On  beds  of  perfumed  flowers ! 
Whispering  zephyr  !  cooling  breexe. 
Stealing  through  the  rustling  trees. 
Making  all  the  green  leaves  quiver, 
Crisping  o*er  the  rippled  river, — 
Fitfully  ye  sink  and  swell 
O'er  moss  and  moor — o'er  crag  and  fell* 
Breathing  into  Nature's  face 
Freshness,  loveliness,  and  grace. 
Wanderers  ye,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Far  as  the  ocean-billows  roll ! 
O'er  the  sea,  and  o'er  the  land. 
O'er  pathless  tracts  of  desert  sand ; 
O'er  the  snow-clad  mountain's  peak. 
O'er  the  hill-aide,  lone  and  bleak  ; 
O'er  tangled  glen,  and  rose-twined  bower. 
And  o'er  the  ivy-mantled  tower  ; 
O'er  minster  gray,  and  cloister  dim. 
O'er  castle  old,  and  dungeon  grim. 

Tell  us,  as  ye  sweep  along 

With  your  melancholy  song. 

Tell  us  of  those  distant  lands — 

Of  Arab  lioldes,  and  pirate  bands. 

Ye  have  been  upon  the  deep. 

Where  the  eddying  waters  sweep — 

Ye  have  heard  the  stifled  cry 

Of  the  tired  swimmer's  agony. 

Tell  us  of  the  eagle's  nest 

Far  on  the  snow-topp'd  mountain*s  breast ; 

Of  wild  bee  in  the  forest  glade. 

Of  lovers  in  the  greenwood's  shade  ; 

Of  monks  that  meditate  and  pray 

In  gloomy  niche  of  cloister  gray ; 

Of  nun  devout,  of  chanted  hymn. 

Of  bearded  baron  stern  and  grim  ; 

Of  castle  moat,  and  minster  bell. 

Of  captive  in  the  dungeon's  cell. 

Where  ye  list,  ye  winds  !  ye  blow  ; 

We  hear  your  sound,  but  cannot  know 

Whence  ye  come,  or  whither  co. 

Wanderers  yo,  from  pole  to  pole, 

Far  aa  the  ocoan-billows  roll, — 

Wild— ffomtleM— bonodleaa— freo^ 

A  marrol  and  a  myitary.  A. 
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From  lh«  WcitmlDtter  Review* 

J{ottk  *7merican  Remeu\  No,  119,  for  April, 
18i3.     Wiley  and  Putnam 

OuB  natnber  for  February  cootfiiiied  an 
•rticle  on  the  *  Treaty  of  Washington  con- 
cluded by  Lord  Ashburton/  but  the  atlen- 
tioQ  of  the  public  was  diverted  from  the 
merits  of  the  question  by  a  postscripl  to  a 
paoiphlet  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  which 
appeared  about  the  same  litne^  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  a  map  had  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  Paris,  supposed  to  have 
been  ihc  one  alluded  to  by  Franklin,  in 
which  he  had  marked  with  **  a  strong  red 
line"  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  *'  a.s 
eeillcd  in  the  prelimiaaries  between  the 
Brnish  plenipotentiaries."  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  as  this  map  was  found 
nncxpectedly  to  be  wholly  favorable  lo  the 
cliiinis  of  Great  Britain,  a  cry  wns  raised 
that  Mr*  Webster  had  overreached  Lord 
Ashbiirton,  who,  it  was  presumed,  would 
oot  have  concluded  the  treaty  of  Waj-hing- 
ton  had  he  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  map.  We  have  no  desire  lo  revive  a 
disctission  which  may  now^  be  considered 
fts  set  at  rest,  but  to  render  our  former 
paper  upon  the  Batmdary  question  his- 
loricaily  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  no- 
tica  this  map  controversy,  however  briefly  j 
and  we  cannot  belter  eacplain  its  nature  than 
by  quoting  the  follow^ing  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  from 
the  April  number  of  the  *  North  American 
Review/ 

"  It  would  seem,  that,  while  the  treaty  was 
hcfare  the  Senate  for  the  action  of  lliat  body, 
iho  Serretary  of  State  comnjunicatrd  to  Mr 
tiivcF,  llie  Chairman  of  the  ConmiJitctJ  of 
Fori»j*jn  Elelations,  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Count  de  Vergemics,  witli  the 
Cor»y  of  n  map,  the  ori^inalfi  of  both  of  which 
ha»i  been  seen  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  in  Paris;  and  also  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  he  tiad  written  on  the  Bubjert  lo 
the  Secretary  of  Stale.  These  papera  were 
coaiidcrcd  of  sufficient  conpequenee  to  he  pro- 
diic-»d  in  iht"  Senate  during"  the  dch^ite  on  the 
treaty.  The  following  is  (he  extract  from  Mr. 
Spar1cH*«  letter,  (dated  Feliruary  15th,  1842,)  n^ 
puMivhrd  in  Mr«  Rives^s  speech  : 

'•*  Wlule  purRuint^  fiiv  researches  nnionir  the 
T^^hnnifiouw  pap»  r  (o  the  Ameriran  Re- 1 

Yohition  in  the  A  ^  Affaires  KlramrereA 

in  Paris,  I  found  in  oue  of  the  bouad  vohimee 
so  nntriTi'il  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  lo  Count 
d  r  a,  of  which  the  fallowing  is  an  exact 


♦PaBsy^  December  6th,  1782. 
»S!Rj — T  have  the  honor  of  returning  here* 
with  the  map  your  Excellency  sent  me  yester- 
day, I  have  marked  with  a  strong  red  line,  ac- 
cording to  your  d*^fiire,  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  as  settled  in  the  prehmioaries  between 
die  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries, 
'  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c. 

'B.  Fbanklik.' 

'^'This  letter  was  written  six  days  after  the 
preliminaries  were  signed ;  and,  if  we  could  pro- 
rure  the  identical  map  nieniioned  by  Franklin, 
it  would  seem  to  afford  conclusive  evident^e  as 
to  the  meaning'  affixed  by  the  commismoners  lo 
the  language  of  the  treaty  on  the  subject  of  the 
boundaries.  You  may  well  suppose  that  I  lost 
no  time  in  making  inquiry  for  the  map,  not 
doubting  that  it  would  conhrm  all  my  previous 
opinions  respecting  the  validity  of  our  claim. 
In  the  geographical  department  of  the  Archives 
are  sixty  tliousand  maps  and  charts ;  but  so  well 
arranged  with  catalogues  and  indexes,  tiiat  any 
one  ol  thera  may  be  easily  found.  After  a  little 
research  in  the  American  division,  with  the  aid 
of  the  keeper,  1  came  upon  a  map  of  North 
America,  by  D^Anville,  dated  1746,  in  size  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  on  which  was  drawn  a 
strmig  red  line  throughout  the  entire  boundary 
of  the  United  S'.ales,  answering  preciBcly  lo 
Frankhn^s  description.  The  line  is  bold  and 
distinct  in  every  part,  made  with  red  ink^  and  ap- 
parently drawn  with  a  hair-penciK  or  a  pen  with 
a  blunt  point  There  is  no  other  coloring  on  any 
part  of  the  map. 

**' Imagine  my  surprise  on  discovering  that 
this  line  runs  wholly  south  of  the  St.  John*  and 
beiween  the  lieatl-wateFs  of  that  river  and  those 
of  t!ie  Penobscot  anil  Kennebec.  In  short,  it  is 
exactly  the  line  now  contended  for  by  Great 
Britain,  except  that  it  coricedes  more  than  is 
claimed.  The  north  line,  al\er  depnrlin^  from 
the  source  of  ihe  St*  Croix,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  Mars  Hill,  stops  far  short  of  that  point, 
and  turns  off  to  the  weat,  so  as  to  leave  on  the 
British  side  all  the  streams  which  flow  into  thft 
Si.  John,  between  the  Bource  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  Mars  Hill.  It  is  evident  that  the  line,  from 
the  St  Croix  to  the  Canadian  highlands,  is  in- 
tended lo  exclude  cUl  the  voters  running  into  the 
St  John. 

**•  *  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  this  map  ii 
actually  the  one  marked  by  Frnnklin ;  yet,  upon 
any  other  sypposition,  it  would  be  ditficuLt  lo  ex- 
plain tJic  circumstimces  of  its  agreeing  so  per- 
fectly with  his  description,  and  of  its  beinsr  pre- 
served in  the  place  wIutc  it  would  naturally  be 
deposited  by  Count  de  Veriyennes.  I  aJso 
tound  another  map  in  the  ArcJiives,  on  which 
the  game  hound  a  ry  wan  traced  in  a  doited  red  line 
with  a  pen,  apparently  eopied  from  the  other.' 

'* '  1  enclose  herewith  a  map  of  Maine,  on  which 
I  have  drawn  a  strong  black  line,  corresponding 
willi  the  red  one  above  mentioned.* 

"  Mr,  Rives  then  n'marks,— *  I  am  far  from  in- 
timating that  the  documents  discovered  by  Mr. 
Sparks.^  curious  and  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  they  undoubtedly  are,  are  of  weight  suffi- 
cient to  snake  the  title  of  the  United  States, 
founded  oa  the  positive  language  of  the  treaty 
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of  peace*  But  they  could  not  fail,  in  the  event 
of  another  reference,  to  give  increased  confi- 
dence and  emphrvsis  to  the  pretenaione  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  exert  a  correspond iug  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  the  arbiter.'  Wlule  Mr.  Rives 
was  still  speakings  anolher  tnap  was  brought 
forward  by  iMr*  Benton,  the  senator  from  Mis- 
Bouri,  with  the  view,  as  Mr,  Rives  ufidcr^tood  it, 
of  confronting  and  invalidating  the  map  alkided 
to  in  the  above  eMract,  but,  as  Mr.  Benton  aller- 
warde  said,  for  Hie  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
red  lines  were  no  secreL  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
map  turned  out  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
excite  eome  degree  of  surprise  in  the  Senate. 
Aller  describing  it  in  general  lerms,  Mr.  Rives 
adds,—* 

**  *  Here,  then,  is  a  most  remarkable  and  un- 
foreseen Confirmation  of  the  map  of  Mr.  Sparks, 
and  by  anotlier  map  of  a  most  imposing  char- 
acter, and  bearing  every  mark  of  high  authcn- 
ticily.  It  was  printed  and  published  tn  Paris  in 
1784,  (the  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,) 
by  Leltr^,  graveur  du  Roi^  (engraver  ot  maps, 
^c,  to  the  King.)  It  is  formally  entitled  on  its 
face,  a  *Map  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783*— 
{Carte  de$  Etats  Unisde  PAmirious,  mitvant  U 
traile  de  paixde  1783.)     It  is  *  dedicated  and 

{ireflented*  {dtdiie  et  presentee)  *io  his  Excel- 
CDcy  Benjamin  Franklin,  Minister  PlenijKJten- 
tiary  of  the  United  States  of  America^  near  the 
court  of  France,*  and  while  Dr.  Franklin  yet  re- 
mained in  Paris  f  for  he  did  not  return  to  the 
United  Stales  till  the  spring  of  the  year  17S5.  Is 
there  not,  then,  the  most  plausible  ground  lo 
argue,  that  this  map,  professing  to  be  one  con- 
structed *  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of 
1783/  and  being  'dedicated  and  preMente(P  to 
Dn  Franklin,  the  leading  negotiator  who  con- 
cluded that  treaty,  and  who  yet  remained  in 
Paris  while  the  map  was  pubttahed,  was  made 
out  with  his  knowledge,  aiw  by  his  directions; 
and  that,  corresponding  aa  it  does  identicalttf 
with  the  map  found  bv  Mr.  Sparks  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris,  they  both 
partake  of  tlic  same  presumptions  in  favor  of 
their  authenticity.* 

"  The  coincidence  between  those  two  maps  is 
certainly  rpmarkable;  but  we  would  observe, 
that  Mr.  Sparks  doee  not  intiraale  that  he  saw 
any  writing  or  other  marks  on  the  map  men- 
tioned by  him,  except  the  red  boundary  hnc, 
from  which  it  could  be  even  inferred  that  thit5 
was  the  identical  map  alluded  lo  in  Franklin's 
letter.  There  is  nothing  like  pofitive  proof, 
therefore,  in  the  ease,  though  the  presumptive 
evidence  ia  strong.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr  Benton, 
Mr.  Woodbury,  and  other  senators,  who  epoke 
against  the  treaty^  made  light  of  this  map,  as 
tJie  tenor  of  their  arguments  required,  calling  it 
an  old  map,  and  a  French  map,  adding,  that  on 
all  the  old  French  maps  the  southern  boundary 
of  Canada  is  puslicd  too  far  down.  But  we  are 
authorised  to  my  that  this  red  line  has  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  any  old  boundary  of  Ca- 
nada .  rtmi  it  U  pt  line  drawn  by  hand  with  re 
ni  r  and  precision,  not  upon 

an  md   not  merely  along  the 

highlands  south  of  the  St  John,  but  throughout 
Hie  entire  circuit  of  the  United  States,  in  esaet 
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conformity  with  llic  treaty,  even  running  out  lo 
seat  and  pursuing  its  direction,  ttt  the  adjudged 
distance  of  twenty  leagues,  parallel  with  the 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary  to  that  of 
the  St.  Croix.  There  ia  another  rircumstance, 
alFO,  which  shows  the  cure  with  which  this  rea 
line  was  drawn.  On  D'Anville's  map  the  latitude 
of  forty-five  degrees  runs  much  Uio  fur  south, 
coming  down,  in  fact,  almost  to  Crown  Point. 
Now  the  red  line,  after  dcpcending  the  Connec- 
ticut River  for  some  distance,  turiis  otf  to  the 
west  before  it  reaches  the  latitude  of  forty-five 
degrees  on  the  map,  and  proceeds  in  a  direct 
course  to  the  St,  Lawrence,  so  as  to  pass  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Cham  plain,  which  is  the  true 
position.  This  is  a  proof,  that  the  persson  who 
drew  the  line  knew  the  geography  of  that  pari 
of  the  country,  saw  the  error  of  the  map,  aiid 
corrected  it. 

^*  As  to  Lattrfe'e  map,  deficribed  by  Mr.  Rives, 
there  is  no  certainty  of  its  having  been  seen  by 
Dr.  Franklin  before  ile  publication.  It  is  pro- 
bable, and  that  is  all  As  far  as  thi^  probability 
ffoes,  it  may  strengthen  the  presumption  that 
me  map  in  the  Archives  is  the  one  sent  by 
Franklm  to  Count  de  Vergennes.  In  each  case 
we  have  no  more  than  presumptive  teeiimony. 
The  fact  tliat  such  maps  cjcifi,  however,  of  «o 
early  a  date,  is  a  consideration  ol  aome  moment 

"  There  are  other  maps  of  a  similar  characlerr 
which  could  not  have  originated  in  the  same 
source.  A  revised  edition  of  De  Lisle'*  Map  of 
Canada,  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1783,  puf- 
porta  to  exhibit  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  The  title  of  thi^  map  honsia  of 
its  having  been  corrected  and  improved  from 
many  printed  and  manuscript  rnaleriids,  (un 
grand  nomhrt  de  retatiotw  unprinm  ou  mamu- 
tscrites.)  The  boundary  line,  from  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  Canadian  hiirldands,  ii 
drawn  south  of  the  St.  John,  and  in  e^uch  a  man- 
ner as  to  exclude  all  the  waters  of  that  rifCT 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
dotted  hne,  engraved,  mid  di«ti nelly  marked  by 
a  red  border  on  the  British  side,  and  a  green  ofM 
on  the  Americaui  running  in  contact  with  caeh 
other.  After  arriving  at  the  highlands  near 
head  waters  of  the  St.  John,  this  line  lakj 
devious  course,  winding  its  way  intA  t">r.-.A 
far  as  the  River  St.  Francois*  and  n 

south-easterly  direction    to   Lake    "  , 

which  it  crosses  a  full  degree  too  far  south.  In 
alt  t^us  part  it  is  extremely  inaccurate^  and  could 
not  have  depended  on  any  information  derived 
from  Franklin^  although  he  was  then  in  Forltb 
By  what  authority  the  hnc  was  miide  to  run 
south  of  the  St.  John  can  only  be  conj<***tnr#?d* 

**  There  is,  likewise,  a  copv  of  Mi:  ,  ip^ 

which  formerly  b#^longed  to  Banm  >  ait 

which,  we  believe,  is  now  in  tlie  i  iho 

government.     On  thii*  map  IIk  t   Nr 

United  States  is  delineated,  limn  a 

broad  and  bold  red  miirki  drawn  by  !  I  it 

runs  south  of  the  St.  John  ;  mn^'^*'  ^ 

ctsion,  indeed,  than  the  line*  re  ': 

Paris  .A  i^'^^ii"^''''*  ''>iiif  if  "^  !--n}ii-,f: 
Agenv 
ago  in 

red  lino  dicn  existing  am  it  iio^t  upiK-fum.  ft 
could  not  have  been  copied  fjuui  eitlier  of  tba 
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French  nmpe  mentioned  above,  for,  in  such  caee, 
the  part  oftbe  line  in  muRnnn  would  have  been 
cxf  edited  with  more  • 

*^  We  have  bet'ore  n  i    vua  Grerman  map 

of  the  CntK'd  ^Latee,  by  Gussefeld  (^^Charte 
ttbcr  die  XI I L  Vcreinigt€  Staalen  von  Nord- 
Afucrtca,'')  publiJihed  at  Nuremberg  in  1784,  in 
whieh  the  boundury  is  very  digtinctly  drawn,  and 
foi'  ini^^ldande  south  of  the  St.  John.   The 

ai  ,  in  n  French  noie  eng^raved  on  the 

mnr^m^  tiiathe  }i    '  locted  it  from  the  best 

EnifUsph  maps,  i  Jtieilieitnf  et  special es 

1  faises.)  i  iiin  wiw  tlie  year  afitT  the 
>\'  the  treaty,  and  it  is  the  more  re- 
,M>*. .^  t.>M  ,  as  wc  believe  no  Engliah  map  has 
been  ibund,  of  an  earlier  date  than  1785,  in  which 
fhe  boundary  does  not  run  on  the  northern  high- 
Itfidif  as  churned  by  the  United  States.  The 
line  in  question  could  hardly  have  been  copied 
frosu  Laitre*8  map,  because,  although  it  is  in  all 
essential  points  the  same,  it  is  by  no  meane 
ir]i  '  ttUiL 

.  map,  of  1785,  is  the  earlieBt  English 
ftulliQrjty  of  this  kind,  as  far  aa  our  knowledge 
Wtendsj  which  has  been  produced  in  vindication 
of  the  British  claim.  On  this  map,  the  boundary 
niiii  south  of  the  Sl  John.  A  copy  of  it  brought 
ovr-  ^  r  rd  Afihburton,  was  exhibited  for  the 
t'  '>f  tliC  Maine  Commissioners*     They 

•etui  M^iiHtT  to  have  been  captivated  with  ha 
charms,  nor  convinced  by  its  red  or  black  hnes. 
They  call  it  a  ^  sraaU  one,  aod  of  small  prcien- 
1^*  and  allow  themselves  to  utter  a  hard  in- 
tion  ituain^l  the  motives  of  its  author,  the 
lUngV  her.     But  this  m  not  much  to  the 

ponio^'  Jie  line  is  there  notwithstanding, 

tad  h*  lickuuwiedged  to  have  been  put  there 
ivben  tho  amp  was  made. 

**Mr*  FerUhrrstonhaugh,  in  his  recent  pamph- 
let on  thp  Trcfxty  of  Washington,  lets  us  mio  the 
t*  "      other  *  ancient  map  discovered  in  one 

fi  -  ollices  in  London,  after  thti  depar- 

t'  1  Aflhburtonj  which  had  been  appar- 

ci  'ay  for  nearly  sixty  years,  with  a  red 

i**ir  uiiiwi  upon  it  exactly  conforming  to  the 
British  fhiinh'  He  says,  *No  dooiit  was  enter- 
tnjr-i  J  til  it  r!i;^  .v  1.  nne  of  the  maps  vised  by  the 
II  lid  thai  the  red  /me  marked 

'r  e  direction  of  the  boundary 

they  hfnJ  f  \.      But  this  man  wa^  not 

signed,  r//jf'  '  he  authenticated.^   We  are 

left  to  ijil'ef  Uicit  <in«>  was  the  reason  why  il  was 
Lot  Evu\  over  to  Lord  A^ihurton,  to  aid  him  it^ 
t^  If  ion. 

the  testimony  of  maps  on  one  side. 
VN  irn  to  the  nthon    In  the  firRt  place, 

i^t' :  '  at  lenat  four  disihict  maps  of  the 

Unite*  '      ■     :  :ned  to  show  the 

bond  iim  daring  the  io- 

^r"r^.  -  i>i  the  Orel iminariee 

*^ '  I  eaty  by  C5  real  Bri  taia 

1  .  , : .  ]  mc  t*8,  Be  w'b,  Willi  s'sj 

•1  -c  mapa  exlubil  tlie  bound- 

il  incd  by  the  United  Btates. 

The  lir»:t  \y  -ueii  a  ^Q^vf  days  before  the 

debate  ill  1  ^  on  the  preliminary  articles, 

and  it  cuniioi  be  doubled  that  they  were  known 
to  th*»  fTv'tnhorM,  and  undiTstood  by  them  as  pre- 
1  ftC*'.on\tc  drlineation  of  tlte  bounda- 
r  .  a  word  to  tJ*e  contrary  appears  io  any 


one  of  the  epeeches,  although  the  large  extent 
of  the  boundaries  was  made  a  topic  of  severe 
comment  by  wome  of  the  oppt*sition  meraberp. 

**  But  a  map  worthy  ot  more  consideration, 
perhaps,  than  either  of  these,  is  that  pubhshed  in 
London  in  the  year  1763,  by  the  same  William 
Fadcn  who*  two  years  afterwards,  perpetrated 
the  act  of  sending  into  the  world  the  *  small  map' 
to  which  the  Commissioners  of  Maine  took  such 
exceptions.  His£rst  map,  of  which  we  are  now 
speating^  is  stated  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  drawn 
accorthvg  to  the  treaty;^  the  engraved  and 
colored  lines  are  designed  lor  tltis  special  object 
It  was  probably  published  before  the  signature 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  or  at  least  soon  after- 
wards, for  that  event  took  place  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  It  is  about  two  feet  square,  and 
the  boundaries  marked  on  it  correspond  with  the 
greatest  exactness  to  the  American  conslruction 
of  the  treaty.  As  a  proof  that  the  attention  of 
the  dehneator  was  drawn  particularly  to  the 
nortli-eastern  boundary,  we  have  only  to  cite  the 
following  printed  note,  attached,  among  others, 
to  the  margin  of  the  map :  'The  Province  of 
Sagadaliock  is  a  new concesaion.^  The  tract  in* 
tended  by  this  ^new  concession^  is  colored  green, 
and  Btre tehee  across  the  basin  of  llie  St  John  to 
the  ridge  of  the  Canadian  highlands.  There  arc 
many  other  notes  on  the  margin,  explaining  the 
boundary  in  differem  places,  all  tending  to  show 
that  the  work  was  executed  with  extreme  c^ire. 
And  perhaps  no  man  in  England  was  more  com- 
petent to  such  a  tasL  He  was  eminent  in  his 
profession,  tmd  had  engraved  nearly  all  the  map« 
and  plans,  published  by  authority,  illustrative  of 
the  movements  of  the  British  nrmy  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution*  He  could  not,  therefore, 
be  ignorant  of  American  geography.  He  even 
takes  the  trouble  to  exhibit  an  estimate,  in  fig- 
ures, of  the  extent  ofterritory  conceded  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  by  the  treaty,  beyond 
what  belonged  to  the  Colonies  under  tlic  old 
charters,  Putiing  all  these  circumstances  to- 
gether, we  are  bound  to  regard  this  map  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  tiie  btale  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  at  that  lime  in  England,  among  those 
who  were  the  most  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment 

**  Besides  the  maps  here  enumerated,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin speaks  of  seven  others*  made  within  two 
yerars  after  the  signalurc  ol  the  prelim inar)'  arti* 
cles,  all  of  wliich  agree  witli  these  live ;  aod^  as 
we  have  before  observed,  no  map  published  in 
England  within  tlie  same  period  has  been  pro- 
duced, which  gives  countenaxice  to  any  other  Une 
of  boundary.  We  deem  these  facts  the  more 
weighty,  as  Mr.  Oswald,  tlje  British  Commie- 
mo  ner  for  negotiating  the  treaty,  was  in  London 
when  the  earliest  maps  were  made  j  and  there  is 
the  strongest  probabihty  tJiat  he  was  coneulted 
by  the  map-makers  on  a  subject  of  this  nature ; 
quite  as  slroog  as  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  con- 
Kulted  for  the  same  purpose  in  Paris ;  or,  at  all 
events,  that  Mr.  Oswald  would  take  care,  by  some 
public  manifestation,  to  correct  errors  of  so  grave 
an  aspect  derived  from  a  (alse  constrnction  of  the 
treaty.  Nor  would  llicise  errors^  if  they  were 
such,  have  been  overlooked  by  themiuif  ters,  who 
were  vehemently  assailed  on  account  of  the  lafgd 
concession  of  boundaries*    We  hear  of  no  iuitih 
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correction  from  any  quarter,  nor  of  any  assertion 
or  inKinuation,  that  the  maps  were  erroneous. 

^  When  we  descend  to  later  dates,  we  etiJl  find 
English  map^ofthe  highest  authority,  cpniain- 
ing  the  same  ooondary,  notwithstandmg  the  ex- 
ample of  Faden's  second  effort.  And  ttieee  are 
even  copied  by  some  of  the  best  French  mapii,  in 
defiance  of  Lattre  and  the  amended  edition  of  De 
LieIc.  In  the  Atlas  Universely  by  Robert,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1757,  there  is  a  map  of  Canada, 
on  which  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary  of 
New  England  is  laid  down  as  since  claimed  by 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  q^  lT8l 
Some  time  afUr  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  a 
new  edition  of  the  Atlas  was  published,  with  ad- 
ditions and  alterations :  but  the  boundary  line  In 
question  remains  the  same,  although  the  edftor. 
under  the  head  oi' Limit esdes  Elats  UniSy  quotes 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  which  relate©  in 
the  boundaries,  and  implies  that  he  considered 
no  change  of  the  first  edition  oi'  the  map  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  meet  the  terms  of  that  instru- 
ment. On  our  table  lie  three  maps  of  the  United 
States  by  Tardieu,  published  at  different  times 
in  Paris,  one  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  on  each 
of  which  the  boundary  is  drawn  as  claimed  by 
the  United  States,  with  a  slight  deviation  on  one 
part  The  north  and  south  line,  af\er  crossing 
the  St  John,  and  reaching  the  source  of  the 
Ristagouche,  turns  a  little  to  the  west,  and  seeks 
its  way  to  the  Canadian  highlands,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  head  waters  of  that  river.  This  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  Mr.  Hale's  line,  and  with  Mr, 
Buller's  north- west  angle.  We  have  also  before 
us  an  elegantly  executed  German  map  of  thi^ 
United  States,  by  Reichard,  belonging  to  the 
Ebeling  Collection  in  Harvard  College,  publish- 
ed at  Nuremberg  in  1809,  which  gives  the 
boundary  exactly  as  claimed  by  the  Americans. 
And,  indeed,  innumerable  testimonies  mirrbt  be 
accumulated,  to  show  that  such  has  been  tlip 
general  sense  of  European  geographers^  a^i  well 
on  the  continent  as  in  England. 

"We  shall  here  dismiss  this  subject  of  the 
conflict  of  maps.  We  confess  it  is  extraordinary. 
Dor  shall  we  venture  upon  tlie  hopeless  task  ol 
explaining  or  reconciling  its  difncultica,  or  o1 
bringing  light  out  of  darkness.  As  far  as  it  goes. 
however,  the  weight  of  the  argument  from  thiti 
source  preponderates  heavily  on  the  American 
tide;  immeasurably  so,  if  we  estimate  it  by  the 
number  of  maps ;  but  less  so,  it  may  be  conceded, 
if  the  relative  authority  of  the  principal  ones  only 
be  regarded.  We  must  hold  to  the  conviction 
nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Oswald,  or  the  British 
ministers,  or  both,  were  consulted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  first  English  mnps.  The  presumption 
is  so  strong,  that  nothing  short  of  absolute 
demonstration  to  the  contrary  can  weaken  ihk 
belief.  We  allow  it  is  probable,  and  noihiriji 
more,  that  Franklin  was  consulted  for  a  similar 
object  in  Paris  An  idea  has  been  thrown  out 
on  the  supposition  of  the  red  line  on  D'AnvilleV 
ninp  havmg  been  drawn  by  Franklin,  thai  he 
was  mistaken.  This  is  an  easy  way  of  solving 
the  problem,  if  the  fact  could  be  proved,  ll  this 
red  line  rested  on  Franklin's  authority  alone. 
TOch  an  idea  miffht  possibly  be  more  than  a 
■hadow.  As  we  nave  only  probabilities  in  tht^ 
^&*c,  it  is,  ia  our  opinion,  much  more  probable 
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that  he  did  not  draw  the  line,  than  that  he  should 
not  understand  the  treaty,  six  daye  aAer  it  was 
signed,  which  he  had  been  aa  many  months  in 
negotiating.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  four 
maps,  emanating  from  different  sources,  of  which 
it  is  not  pretended  that  Franklin  had  any  know- 
ledge ?  These  are  all  separate  authorities,  and 
they  accord  with  the  supposed  Fianklinian  red 
line.  Besides,  why  shoula  we  conjecture  Frank- 
lin to  have  been  mistaken,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Oswald,  or  the  British  ministers,  or  the  English 
map-makers  ?  Hince  we  must  admit  an  error  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  admit,  also,  that  we 
know  nothing  more  about  it  let  us  do  justice  to 
botli  parties,  and  at  least  allow  them  the  grace 
of  dividing  ihe  mistake  between  themselves,  until 
we  can  place  it  on  the  right  shoulders  by  some 
clear  and  indisputable  e\idence.  It  is  a  matter 
of  serious  regret  that  the  opinions  of  Mr.  John 
Adams  and  Mr.  Jay,  in  regard  to  this  boundary 
dispute,  were  never  publicly  expressed.  The 
former  lived  twelve  years,  and  the  latter  fifteen, 
after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  yet  nothing  has 
been  communicated  to  the  world,  from  which 
their  sentiments  can  be  known  or  even  inferred. 
This  silence  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  had 
given  their  testimony  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Croix ; 
and,  if  similar  testimony  had  been  profiered  in 
relation  to  the  north-eastern  boundary,  it  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  produce  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  Until  the  opinions  of  these 
commissioners  can  be  ascertained,  from  undoubt- 
ed authority,  it  is  neither  just  nor  reasonable  to 
throw  the  burden  of  error  upon  Dr.  Franklin. 

"  In  escaping  from  this  labyrinth  of  conflicting 
maps,  we  shall  remark  only^  that  it  afibrds  an- 
other proof  of  the  wisdom  oi  the  course  adopted 
by  the  negotiators,  in  setting  aside  the  old  con- 
troversy, and  seeking  a  new  arrangement  upon 
the  untried  and  pacific  principles  of  a  com- 
promise." 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  above 
statement,  which  fairly  explains  all  that  we 
thought  it  desirable  to  say  by  way  of  post- 
script to  our  former  paper  on  this  subject. 
We  may,  however,  express  our  gratification 
that  this  question  of  international  dispute 
has  been  treated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  fair  and  temperate  spirit 
which  characterizes  the  whole  of  the  arti- 
cle to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  '  North 
American  Review.' 


RoBKRTs's  Holy  Land. — Mr.  Roberts's  grest 
work  on  the  Holy  Land  proceeds  satisfactorily  ;  the 
last  Part  we  have  seen  ^VI.)  is  still  devoted  to  the 
desert  solitudes  and  rocky  caves  of  Pctra,  with  its 
half-built,  half-excavated  temples  ;  the  stupendous 
proportions  of  whose  columns,  though  dwarfed  by 
the  huge  masses  of  the  cliffs  above,  are  made  evi- 
dent by  the  contrast  with  the  figures.  The  groups 
of  Arabs  introduced  in  these  views  are  the  most  at- 
tractive points  of  the  pictures,  and  the  bist  executed 
portion  of  the  lithography  ;  the  foregrounds  and 
distances  of  the  last  Part  showing  signs  of  basts 
and  inequality  that  we  hope  will  m  no  more  appa- 
rent in  nature  than  they  have  been  in  pfsvioos 
Parts.-    ^' 
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hONS  OF  THE  EMPFROR 
NAPOLEON, 

BT  Jras.  ABELL,  (LATE  MISS  ELIZA  BALCOMBB,) 

DURLVG  THE  TIME  SPENT  BY  HJM  IN  HER 
FATHER*S  HOUSE  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

PfQm  the  New  Moatbly  MAgtozijie. 

PREFACE. 

The  writer  of  the  following  pages  trusts 
thai  she  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous 
in  prescDting  them  to  the  public.  Thrown 
al  an  early  age  into  the  society  of  Napo- 
leon, Bbe  considers  it  as  an  almost  sacred 
duly,  to  communicate  any  fact  or  impres- 
sion which,  uninteresting  in  itself,  mny  stilt 
be  worth  recording  as  relaiiog  lo  him,  and 
WM  serving  to  elucidate  his  character. 

Could  these  recollections  of  the  emperor 
have  been  published  without  her  name  be- 
ing appended  to  ihem,  they  would  long 
ago  have  appeared  j  but  feeling  that  their 
sole  nr^erit  consisted  in  their  being  faithful 
records  of  him ;  and  thai  if  produced 
anonymously  there  would  be  no  guarantee 
for  their  truth :  and  being  at  the  same  time 
rela4Etant  to  publicity,  and  unequal  to  the 
task  of  authorsbipi  they  have  been  post- 
Doned,  and  perhaps  would  have  been  siitl 
longer  delayed,  but  for  the  pressure  of 
calamitous  circumstances,  which  forces 
her  to  hess-itaie  no  longer,  but  with  all  ihcir 
imperfections  on  their  head  lo  send  them 
■I  once  into  the  world. 

The  authoress  may  compare  her  feelings 
on  casting  her  little  vessel  on  the  waters 
to  those  of  Shelley,  when  on  exhausting 
his  whole  slock  of  paper,  he  twisted  a 
bank-note  into  the  shape  of  a  little  boat, 
and  then  committing  it  lo  the  stream,  wait- 
ed on  the  other  aide  for  its  arrival  wilh  in- 
tense anxiety.  Her  ship-bu riding  powers* 
she  fears  are  as  feeble  ;  her  materials  as* 
frail :  but  she  has  seen  the  little  paper  naa- 
tilus  floating  with  impunity  and  confidence 
on  the  botom  of  that  mighty  ocean  which 
has  ingulfed  many  a  noble  vessel :  accept* 
tag  the  Itugury,  she  intrusts  her  tiny  bark  lo 
the  waves  of  public  opinion  ;  not  with  clui- 
fidence.  however,  but  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling,  yet  mingled  with  a  gleam  of  hope 
that  ii  may  reach  its  haven,  if  favored  by 
propitious  skies  and  friendly  breezes. 

The  writer  must  crave  indulgence  for 
the  frequent  mention  of  herself  during  the 
aarraitve*  The  nature  of  the  suhject  ren* 
dcfg  this  unavoidable. 

E.  L.  A. 

Hjr  object  in  Uie  following  memoir  is  to 
Caafine  myself  ta  far  as  possible  to  what 


concerns  Napoleon  personally.  I  have 
many  reminiscences  (unconnected  with 
him)  of  those  hiippy  days  of  my  childhood, 
but  1  feel  that  they  would  be  uninteresting 
to  the  public,  and  Tbave  carefully  excluded 
till  but  that  in  which  the  emperor  took  a 
personal  share. 

A  slight  description,  however,  of  the  lo* 
ralities  connected  with  him,  will  not  be 
considered  a  deviation  fmm  this  resolu- 
11  on  on  my  part,  and  I  may  perhaps  com- 
mence this  slight  memoir  of  Napoleon  most 
properly  by  a  few  words  (ipon  the  general 
aspect  of  8t.  Helena,  and  the  injpression 
conveyed  by  it  on  first  approaching  its 
shores. 

The  appearance  of  St*  Helena,  on  view- 
ing it  from  the  sea,  is  diflerenl  from  any 
land  I  ever  saw,  and  certainly  but  lit* 
lie  calculated  lo  make  one  fall  in  love  with 
it  at  first  sight,  The  rock  rising  abruptly 
from  the  ocean  with  its  oblong  shape  and 
perpendicular  sides,  suggests  to  one's  mind, 
more  the  idea  of  a  huge  dark-colored  ark 
lying  at  anchor,  floating  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic,  than  of  a  land  intended  for  the 
habitation  and  support  of  living  beings. 

Nor  on  a  nearer  acquaintance  does  its 
character  become  more  amiable.  If  a  ves- 
sel approach  it  during  the  night,  the  effect 
on  coming  on  deck  in  the  morning  is  most 
peculiar,  and  at  first  almost  even  alarming. 
From  the  great  depth  of  water,  ships  are 
able  to  go  very  close  into  the  land,  and  the 
eye  long  accustomed  to  ihe  expanse  of 
sea  and  atmosphere,  is  suddenly  startled  by 
coming  almost  as  it  seems  in  contact  with 
the  dark,  threatening  rock,  towering  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  air,  far  above  the 
masts  of  the  tallest  vessel.  I  was  quite  a 
child  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  and  my 
terrors  were  increased  by  being  told  that 
one  **  giant^snouied  crag,"  which  bore 
Home  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  negro, 
was  to  eat  me  up  first  wlien  the  breakfast- 
bell  struck,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew. 

I  rushed  instantly  below,  and  hiding  my 
face  in  my  mother  s  lap,  I  tremblingly  an- 
nounced our  fate,  and  was  wilh  diflicuhy 
soothed  by  her  assurances  of  safety  and 
protection.  But  I  did  not  venture  from  un- 
der her  wing  until  the  dreaded  *^  eight 
belb"  had  sounded,  and  the  appearance  of 
breakfast  announced  better  things  in  store 
lor  us.* 

'  I  tJiink  that  llie  hi^art  of  even  Napoleon,  when 
\ni  fiml  surveyed  hiH  futtire  abode,  must  haveBunk 
witlitn  tiim  ;  and  as  lie  passed  into  iUv  aoeho  go, 
llio  g^iUvrii-a  on  either  flide  Itrialling  wilh  cannon, 
and  fruwuing  down  upon  hitii  the  dm^tulnug  in 
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On  rooDding  Munden's  battery,  James 
Town  breaks  upon  the  view.  It  is  singular 
and  striking,  and  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of  St.  Helena. 
The  houses  are  all  lA^iV  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wide  ravine,  which  lo^ks  as  if  itji^  been 
caused  by  some  convulsion  of  nature ;  or, 
as  if  the  rock,  tired  of  its  solitary  life  and 
isolated  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  Alantic, 
had  given  a  great  yawn  and  could  not  shut 
its  mouth  again. 

The  buildings  are  confined  entirely  to 
the  bottom  of  this  cleft  or  chasm,  as  its 
sides  are  too  precipitous  to  allow  of  houses 
being  built  upon  them. 

The  position  of  the  town  renders  it  suf- 
focatingly hot  in  summer.  The  cool  sea- 
breeze  so  delicious  in  most  tropical  climates 
is  almost  excluded  by  the  situation  of  the 
valley,  as  the  inhabitants  call  James  Town, 
and  for  nine  months  in  the  year  the  heat  is 
almost  unendurable. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  reside  out 
of  town :  my  father  possessing  a  beautiful 
little  cottage  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  valley,  called  the  Briars :  a  spot 
which  merits  a  slight  description,  both  from 
its  own  beauty,  and  from  having  been  the 
residence  of  ^fapoIeon  during  the  first  three 
months  of  his  exile  in  St.  Helena. 

The  way  to  the  Briars  winds  out  of  the 
town  by  roads  cut  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. I  cannot  say  I  saw  much  of  this  road, 
or  the  surrounding  scenery  on  my  first 
journey  to  our  distant  abode.  I  was  put 
into  a  basket  and  carried  on  a  negro's  head, 
who  trudged  away  with  me  very  merrily, 
singing  some  joyous  air.  Occasionally  he 
put  me  down  to  rest,  and  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear,  asked  me  if  I  felt  comfortable  in  my 
little  nest.  I  was  ratiter  frightened,  as  this 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a  black  man, 
but  I  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  and 
we  became  great  friends. 

He  told  me  he  generally  carried  vegeta- 
bles into  the  valley,  and  appeared  highly 
honored  and  proud  of  a  living  burden  bein^ 
confided  to  his  care.  I  was  soon  deposited 
in  safety  at  the  door  of  the  Briars,  and 
bid  adieu  to  my  sable  bearer,  who  went 
away  quite  delighted  with  some  little  pre- 
sent my  father  gave  him  for  making  himself 
so  amiable  to  me. 

Our  cottage  was  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Bungalows  in  India.    It  was  very  low,  all 

scription  which  the  beautified  language  of  his  in- 
fimcy  must  have  rendered  familiar  to  him,  might 
seem  alio  to  have  been  inioribed  upon  the  gloomy 
rock  of  St.  Helena. 

Lancitate  ogni  *apenuixa 
Voi  ch*  entrtte. 
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the  rooms  being  on  one  floor ;  and  but  for 
its  situation,  it  would  not  have  been  thought 
pretty.  But  its  situation  made  it  a  perfect 
little  Faradise,  surrounded  bv  barren  moun- 
tains ;  it  looked  an  Eden  blooming  in  the 
midst  of  desolation. 

A  beautiful  avenue  of  banyan-trees  led 
up  to  it,  and  on  each  side  it  was  flanked 
by  the  evergreen  and  gigantic  lacos,  in- 
terspersed with  pomegranate  and  myrtle, 
and  a  profusion  of  large  white  roses,  more 
resembling  our  sweetbriar,  from  which,  in- 
deed, the  place  derived  its  name. 

A  walk  shaded  by  pomegranate-trees, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  conducted  to 
the  garden  —  I  must  plead  the  same  ex- 
cuse for  devoting  a  few  lines  to  the  garden 
that  I  have  for  the  cottage — that  it  was 
lovely  in  itself,  and  (he  favorite  retreat  of 
the  emperor. 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Scott,  or 
the  pencil  of  a  Claude,  to  do  any  thing  like 
justice  to  its  beauty. 

I  often  wander  in  my  dreams  through  its 
myrtle-groves ;  and  the  orange-trees  with 
their  bright  green  leaves,  delicious  blos- 
soms, and  golden  fruit,  seem  again  before 
me  as  they  were  in  my  blessed  days  of 
childhood.  Every  description  of  tropical 
fruit  flourished  here  luxuriantly.* 

Various  species  of  vine,  citron,  orange, 
fig,  shadoc,  guava,  mango,  all  in  endless 
profusion.  Nature,  as  if  jealous  of  the 
beauty  of  this  enchanting  spot,  had  sur- 
rounded it  on  every  side  with  impenetra- 
ble barriers.  On  the  east,  to  speak  geo- 
graphically, it  was  bounded  by  a  precipice 
so  steep,  as  to  render  all  approach  imprac- 
ticable. The  dark  frowning  mountain  call- 
ed Peak  Hill,  rendered  it  inaccessible  from 
the  south.  To  the  westward,  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  steep  declivity,  and  opposite 
was  a  cataract,  which  was  in  itself  a  pic- 
turesque and  striking  object.  I  forget  its 
exact  height,  but  its  roar  was  very  impos- 
ing to  me,  and  the  volume  of  water  must 
have  been  considerable. 

In  that  hot  climate  it  was  a  delightful 
next-door  neighbor.  In  the  most  sultry 
day  one  could  hardly  feel  the  heat  op- 
pressive when  gazing  on  its  cool  and  spark- 
ling waters.  On  the  side  nearest  the  cot- 
tage, the  defences  of  the  garden  were  com- 
pleted by  an  aloe  and  prickly-pear  hedge, 
through  which  no  living  thing  could  pene- 
trate. 

We  had  been  living  for  years  in  this  ro- 
mantic and  secluded  glen,  when  our  little 

*  The  prodoce  of  this  garden  alone,  which  the 
fiunilv  could  not  consume,  brought  annualJy  f 
SOOtoiSGDO. 
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isle  WA«   suddenly   frighted  from  its  pro- 

a^^^  by  hearing  ihat  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte was  to  be  confined  there  as  a  prisoner 
of  state. 

The  garden  at  the  Briars,  like  the  bright 
dreams  and  hopes  of  my  own  early  youlb, 
is  now  withered  and  destroyed.  It  was 
sold  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  was 
rooted  up  and  planted  with  mulberry-trees. 

It  became  **  food  for  worms/* 

If  I  may  be  guilty  of  a  conceit  on,  to  rae, 
A  melancholy  subject.  1  believe  the  specu- 
lation was  unsuccessful. 

It  was  in  October,  1815,  that  this  news 
first  burst  upon  us.  We  heard  one  morn- 
ing an  alarm-gun  fired  from  Ladder  Hill, 
which  was  the  signal  of  a  f  essel  beiog  in 
sight  of  the  island. 

The  same  evening  two  naval  ofi'icers  ar- 
rived at  the  Briars,  one  of  whom  was  an- 
nounced as  Captain  D — — ,  commanding 
the  Icarus  man-of-war.  He  requested  to 
see  my  father,  having  intelligence  of  im- 
portance 10  communicate  to  him. 

On  being  conducted  to  him,  he  informed 
him  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  on  board 
the  Northumberland,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  George  Cockbtirn,  and  within  a 
few  days'  sail  of  the  island.  The  news  of 
bis  escape  from  Elba,  and  the  subsequent 
eventful  campaign,  had  of  course  not  reach- 
ed us ;  and  I  remember  well  how  amazed 
&nd  incredulous  they  all  seemed  at  the  in- 
formation.     Captain   D was   obliged 

more  than  once  to  assure  them  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  statement. 

My  own  feeling  at  the  intelligence  was 
excessive  terror,  and  an  undefined  convic- 
tion that  something  awful  would  happen  to 
US  all  5  though  of  what  nature  I  hardly 
knew.  I  glanced  eagerly  at  my  fnthcr,  and 
•eeing  his  countenance  calm,  I  became 
more  composed,  but  still  I  listened  to  every 

word  of  Captain  D 's  detail,  as  if  my 

fate  depended  on  what  he  was  telling  us. 

The  earliest  idea  I  bad  of  Napoleon,  was 
thot  of  a  huge  ogre  or  giant,  with  one  large 
flaming  r^^  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
bend,  and  long  teeth  protruding  from  hts 
mouth,  with  which  he  tore  to  pieces  and 
devoured  naughty  little  girls,  especially 
those  who  did  not  know  their  lessons 


opinion  of  Napoleon  j  but  if  less  childish, 
my  terror  of  him  was  still  hardly  di- 
minished. 

The  name  of  Buonaparte  was  still  asso- 
ciated in  my  mtnd  with  every  thing  that 
'  IB  bad   and  horrible.      I  had   heard  the 
atrocious  crimes  iifnputed  to  him,  and 
VouUI.  NO.UL        22 


if  I  had  learned  to  consider  him  as  a  human 
being,  I  yet  still  believed  him  to  be  the 
worst  that  had  ever  existedt 

Nor  was  I  singular  in  these  feelings  ;  they 
were  participated  in  by  many  much  older 
and  wiser  than  myself;  I  might  say,  per- 
haps, by  a  majority  of  the  English  nation. 
Most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  de- 
scribed him  as  a  demon,  and  all  those  of  his 
own  country  who  lived  in  England,  w^ere 
of  course  his  bitter  enemies.  And  from 
these  two  sources  we  formed  our  opinion 
of  him. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  uneasiness 
that  I  saw  my  father  depart,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  to  go  on  board  the  vessels 
which  had  just  cast  anchor  in  the  bay. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  the  Northumber- 
land, commanded  by  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
to  whose  care  Napoleon  had  been  confid- 
ed, the  Havannah,  Captain  Hamilton,  and 
several  other  men-of-war,  together  with 
transports  containing  the  53d  regiment.  We 
remained  many  hours  in  great  anxiety. 

At  last  my  father  returned  from  his  visit 
in  safety,  and  w*e  rushed  out  to  question 
him  as  to  what  had  happened, 

"  Well,  papa,  have  you  seen  himV  for 
we  thought  of  no  one  but  Napoleon. 

He  told  us  he  had  not  seen  the  emperor, 
but  had  paid  his  respects  to  Sir  G.  Cock- 
burn,  and  had  been  introduced  to  Madame 
Bertrand,  Madame  Monihoton,  and  the  rest 
of  Napoleon's  suiti.  He  addcd^  that  Gen- 
eral Buonaparte  would  land  in  the  even- 
ing, and  was  to  remain  for  the  present  at 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Porteus,  until  Long- 
wood,  which  was  intended  for  his  ultimate 
residence,  should  be  ready  for  him. 

We  were  so  eager  to  see  the  illustrious 
exile,  that  we  determined  to  ^o  in  the 
evening  to  the  valley  to  witness  his  dis- 
embarkation. 

It  was  nearly  dark  wiien  we  arrived  at 
the  landing-place,  and  shortly  after  a  boat 
from  the  Northumberland  approached,  and 
we  saw  a  figure  step  from  it  on  the  shore, 
which  we  were  told  was  the  emperor  j  but 
it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  his  features. 
He  walked  up  the  lines  between  the  admiral 
and  General  Bertrand,  and  enveloped  as  he 
was  in  a  surtout,  I  could  see  little  but  the 


I   bad    rather   grown    out   of  this    first    occasional  gleam  of  a  diamond  star  which 


he  wore  on  his  heart. 

The  whole  population  of  St*  Helena  had 
crowded  to  see  him,  and  one  could  hardly 
believe  it  contained  so  many  inhabitants. 
The  pressure  became  so  great  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  way  could  be  made  for  him, 
and  the  sentries  were  at  last  ordered  to  stand 
with  fixed  bayonets  at  the  entrance  from  the 
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lines  to  the  town,  and  prevent  the  multi- 
tude from  pouring  in. 

Napoleon  was  excessively  provoked  at 
the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  to  get  a  peep  at 
him,  more  particularly  as  he  was  received 
in  silence  though  with  respect.  I  heard 
him  afterwards  say  how  much  he  had  been 
annoyed  at  being  followed  and  stared  at, 
"  comme  tin  bete  feroce,^* 

We  returned  to  the  Briars  that  night  to 
talk  and  dream  of  Napoleon. 

The  next  morning  we  observed  a  large 
cavalcade  moving  along  the  path  which 
wound  round  the  mountain  at  the  base  of 
which  our  dear  little  cottage  was  lying,  al- 
most hidden  in  its  nest  of  leaves.  The  effect 
of  the  party  was  very  picturesque. 

It  consisted  of  ^ve  horsemen,  and  we 
watched  them  with  great  interest,  as,  fol- 
lowing the  windine;s  of  the  path,  they  now 
ffleamed  in  the  sun  s  rays,  and  were  thrown 
into  brilliant  relief  by  the  dark  background 
behind,  and  then  disappearing,  we  gazed 
earnestly,  until  from  some  torn  in  the  road 
they  flashed  again  upon  us.  Sometimes 
we  only  saw  a  single  white  plume,  or  the 
glint  of  a  weapon  in  the  sun. 

To  my  already  excited  fancy  it  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  &n  enormous  serpent,  with 
burnished  scales,  occasionally  showing 
himself  as  he  crawled  to  our  little  abode. 

We  were  still  doubtful  whether  Napo- 
leon was  of  the  party.  We  had  already 
learnt  to  look  for  the  gray  surtout  and 
small  cocked  hat,  but  do  figure  in  that 
dress  could  be  distinguished,  though  our 
spy-glass  was  in  anxious  requisition.  Every 
one  thought  he  would  be  best  able  to 
discover  him.  At  last  one  of  the  party  ex- 
claimed, 

*'  I  see  a  figure  with  a  small  cocked  hat, 
but  no  great  coat ;"  and  then  we  were  at 
last  certain  that  it  was  the  emperor.  We 
concluded  he  was  on  his  way  to  Longwood 
to  look  at  his  future  residence. 

About  two  o'clock  on  that  day  Mr. 
O'Meara  and  Dr.  Warden  called  on  us,  and 
were  overwhelmed  with  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions about  Buonaparte,  his  manners,  ap- 
pearance, &c.,  &c.  They  described  him  as 
most  agreeable  and  plnasing,  and  assured 
us  we  should  be  delighted  with  him.  But 
all  their  persuasions  were  thrown  away 
upon  me ;  I  could  think  of  him  only  with 
fear  and  trembling.  When  leaving  us  they 
again  repeated  that  our  opinions  of  Napo- 
leon would  entirely  change  when  we  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  him. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  same 
horsemen  that  we  had  seen  in  the  morning, 
again  appeared  on  their  return  from  Long- 
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wood.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  head 
of  the  narrow  pass  whicn  led  down  to  the 
Briars,  they  halted,  and  after  apparently  a 
short  deliberation  I  saw  them  with  terror 
begin  to  descend  the  mountain,  and  ap- 
proach our  cottage. 

I  recollect  feeling  so  dreadfully  fright- 
ened, that  I  wished  to  run  and  hide  myself 
until  they  were  gone  :  but  mamma  desired 
me  to  stay,  and  to  remember  and  speak 
French  as  well  as  I  could.  I  had  learned 
that  language  during  a  visit  my  father  had 
paid  to  England  some  years  before,  and  as 
we  had  a  Prench  servant,  I  had  not  lost 
what  I  had  then  acquired. 

The  party  arrived  at  the  gate,  and  there 
being  no  carriage -road,  they  all  dismounted 
excepting  the  emperor,  who  was  now  fully 
visible.  He  retained  his  seat,  and  rode  up 
the  avenue,  hiS  horse's  feet  cutting  up  the 
turf  on  our  pretty  lawn.  Sir  George  Cock- 
bum  walked  on  one  side  of  his  horse.  Gen- 
eral Bertrand  on  the  other. 

How  vividly  I  recollect  my  feelings  of 
terror  mingled  with  admiration,  as  T  now 
first  looked  upon  him  whom  had  I  learned 
to  dread  so  much. 

His  appearance  on  horseback  was  noble 
and  imposing.  The  animal  he  rode  was  a 
superb  one  ;  nis  color  jet  black :  and  as  he 
proudly  stepped  up  the  avenue,  arching  his 
neck  and  champing  his  bit,  I  thouglTt  he 
looked  worthy  to  be  the  bearer  of  him  who 
was  once  the  ruler  of  nearly  the  whole 
European  world ! 

Napoleon's  position  on  horseback,  by 
adding  height  to  his  figure,  supplied  all 
that  was  wanting  to  make  me  think  him 
the  most  majestic  person  I  had  ever  seen. 
His  dress  was  green,  and  covered  with 
orders,  and  his  saddle  and  housings  crim- 
son velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 
He  alighted  at  our  house,  and  we  all  moved 
to  the  entrance  to  receive  him.  Sir  George 
Cockburn  introduced  us  to  him.  On  a 
nearer  approach.  Napoleon,  contrasting^  as 
his  shorter  figure  did  with  the  noble  height 
and  aristocratic  bearing  of  Sir.George Cock- 
bum,  lost  something  of  the  dignity  which 
had  so  much  struck  me  on  first  seeing  him. 
He  was  deadly  pale,  and  I  thought  his 
features,  though  cold  and  immovable,  and 
somewhat  stern,  were  very  beautiful.  He 
seated  himself  on  one  of  our  cottage  chairs, 
and  after  scanning  our  little  apartment 
with  his  eagle  glance,  he  complimented 
mamma  on  the  pretty  situation  of  the  Briars. 
When  once  he  began  to  speak,  his  fasci- 
nating smile  and  kind  manner  removed 
every  vestige  of  the  fear  with  which  I  had 
regirded  him.    While  he  was  talking  to 
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inamma  I  had  an  opportunity  of  scrutinizing 
his  features,  which  I  did  with  the  keenest 
interest :  and  certainly  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  with  so  remarkable  and  striking  a 

Vy&iognomy.     The  portraits  of  him  give 

good  general  idea  of  bis  features,  but  bis 
Ic,  and  the  expression  of  his  eye,  could 

ot  be  transmitted  to  canvass,  and  these 
consiituled  Napoleon*s  chief  charm*  His 
hair  wis  dark  brown,  and  as  fine  and  silky 
as  a  child's ;  rather  too  much  so  indeed  for 
a  man,  as  it  caused  it  to  look  Ibin,  His 
teeth  were  even,  but   rather  dark,  and  I 

*ter wards  found  ihat  this  arose  from  his 
nstant  babit  of  eating  liquorice,  of  which 
he  always  kept  a  supply  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket. 

The  emperor  appeared  much  pleased 
mih  ibe  Briars,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
remain  there.  My  father  had  offered  Sir 
George  Cockburn  apartments  at  tbe  cot 

ae,  and  he  immediately  assured  us  of  his 
lingness  to  resign  ibem  to  General  Buo 
naparte,  as  the  situation  oppeared  to  please 
him  so  much,  and  it  was  arranged,  much 
apparently  to  Napoleon^s  satisfaction,  that 
should  be  our  guest  until  his  residence 

Long  wood  was  fit  to  receive  him* 

Our  family,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's 
arrival,  consisted  of  my  father,  my  mother, 
my  elder  sister,  myself,  and  my  two  bro- 
thers, who  were  quite  children* 

Napoleon  determined  on  not  going  down 
to  the  town  again,  and  wished  bis  rooms  to 
be  got  ready  for  him  immediately.  Some 
chairs  were  then  brought  out  at  his  re- 
quest upun  the  lawn,  and  seating  bitnself  on 
ooe,  he  desired  me  to  take  another,  which 
I  did  with  a  beating  heart.     He  then  said, 

**Yoii  speak  French  1" 

I  replieo  that  I  did,  and  be  asked  me  who 

"  taught  me.    I  informed  him,  and  he  put 

veral  questions  to  me  about  my  studies, 
and  more  particularly  concerntog  geog* 
rapby.  He  inquired  the  capitals  of  tbe 
didcrent  countries  of  Europe. 

**  What  is  the  capital  of  France  1" 

**  Paris^" 

**  Of  Italy  r 

»*  Rome/' 

**  Of  Russia  r' 

**  Petersburg  now/*  I  replied,  **  Moscow 
formerly.'* 

On  my  saying  this,  he  turned  abruptly 
round,  and  fijcing  hi^  piercing  eyes  full  on 
my  face,  ho  demanded  sternly, 

"  Qui  ra  bnil6  V 

Oq  fteeiog  tbe  expression  of  his  eye,  and 
hearing  his  changed  voice,  all  my  former 
terror  of  him  returned,  and  I  could  not  ut- 
tor  a  syllable.     1  had  often  heard  the  burn- 


ing of  Moscow  talked  of,  and  had  been 
present  at  discussions  as  to  whether  the 
French  or  Russians  were  the  authors  of 
thai  dreadful  conflagration,  and  I  feared  to 
offend  him  by  alliiding  to  it. 

He  repeated  ihe  question,  and  I  stam- 
mered, **  I  do  not  know,  sir." 

"  Oui,  oui,*'  he  replied,  laughing  violent- 
ly J  *' vous  savez  lrt;s  bien,  c^esi  moi  qui  Ta 
brule.'' 

On  seeing  him  laugh,  I  gained  a  little 
conrao-e^  and  said, 

*^  I  believe,  sir,  the  Russians  burnt  it  to 
gel  rid  of  tbe  French/' 

He  again  laugl.ed,  and  seemed  pleased  to 
find  that  I  knew  any  thing  about  the  nnat- 
ter* 

The  arrangements  made  for  him  were 
necessarily  most  hurried,  and  while  %ve 
uvere  endeavoring  to  complete  them  in  the 
way  we  thought  most  likely  lo  contribute 
to  his  comfort,  he  amused  himself  by  walk- 
ing about  the  grounds  and  garden.  In  the 
evening  he  came  into  the  house  ;  and  as  my 
father  and  mother  spoke  French  with  diffi- 
cyhy,  that  language  being  much  less  stud- 
ied in  England  then,  than  it  is  at  present, 
he  addressed  himself  again  to  me»  and  ask- 
ed me  whether  1  liked  music,  adding, 

^*  You  are  too  yonng  to  play  yourself/' 

I  fell  rather  piqued  at  this,  and  told  him 
I  could  both  sing  and  play.  He  then  asked 
me  to  sing,  and  I  sang,  as  well  as  I  couJd^ 
the  Scotcli  song,  *'  Ye  Banks  and  Braes." 
When  I  had  finished,  he  said  it  was  the 
prettiest  English  air  he  had  ever  heard. 

I  replied  it  was  a  Scottish  ballad,  nolEng- 
lish;  and  be  remarked  he  thought  it  too 
pretty  lo  be  English, 

**  Their  music  is  vile — the  worst  in  the 
world.'^ 

He  then  inquired  if  I  knew  any  French 
songs,  and  among  others,  *'  Vive  Henri 
Quaire." 

I  said  I  did  not. 

**  He  began  to  hum  the  air,  became  ab- 
stracted, and  leaving  his  seat,  marched 
round  the  room,  keeping  lime  to  the  song 
he  was  singing.  When  he  had  done,  he 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it ;  and  I  told 
him  I  did  not  like  it  at  all,  for  I  could  not 
make  out  the  air." 

In  fact,  Napoleon's  voice  was  most  un- 
musical, nor  do  I  think  he  had  any  ear  for 
music  ;  for  neither  on  ihts  occasion,  nor  in 
any  of  his  subsequent  attempts  at  singing, 
could  I  ever  discover  what  tune  it  was  he 
was  executing. 

He  wai,  nevertheless,  a  good  judge  of 
music,  (if  an  Englishwoman  may  say  so  af- 
ter bis  sweeping  denunciation  of  our  claimt 
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to  that  science,)  probably  from  having  con- 
stantly listened  to  the  best  performers.  He 
expressed  a  great  dislike  to  French  music, 
which  he  said  was  almost  as  bad  as  the 
English ;  and  that  the  Italians  were  the 
only  people  who  could  produce  an  opera. 

A  lady,  a  friend  of  ours,  who  frequently 
visited  us  at  the  Briars,  was  extremely  fond 
of  Italian  singing,  which  "  she  loved,  in- 
deed, not  wisely,  but  too  well ;"  for  her 
own  attempts  in  the  bravura  style  were  the 
most  absurd  burlesque  imaginable. 

Napoleon,  however,  constantly  asked  her 
to  sing,  and  even  listened  with  ^reat  polite- 
ness ;  but  when  she  was  gone,  he  often  de- 
sired me  to  imitate  her  singing,  which  I  did 
as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  it  seemed  to  amuse 
him.  He  used  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  pretend 
be  thought  it  was  Mrs. ,  "  our  depart- 
ed friend  ;*'  and  then  pay  me  gravely  the 
same  compliments  he  would  have  done  to 
her. 

The  emperor  retired  for  the  night  short- 
ly after  my  little  attempt  to  amuse  him,  and 
80  terminated  his  first  day  at  the  Briars. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  my  power  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  events  of  each 
day  the  emperor  spent  with  us. 

I  shall  never  cease  regretting  that  I  did 
not  keep  a  journal  of  all  that  occurre'd  ;  but 
I  was  too  young  and  too  thoughtless  to  see 
the  advantage  of  doing  so.  Besides,  I 
trusted  to  a  naturally  most  retentive  mem- 
ory, thinking  it  would  enable  me  at  any 
time  to  recall  the  minutest  incident  con- 
cerning Napoleon.  In  this  I  have  dcceiv- 
ed  myself.  My  life  has  been  a  chequered 
and  melancholy  one  ;  and  many  of  its  inci- 
dents have  been  of  a  nature  to  absorb  my 
mind,  and  abstract  my  attention  from  every 
thing  but  the  consideration  of  present 
misery.  This  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  has  erased  things  from  my  memory 
which  I  thought  I  never  could  have  forgot- 
ten, but  of  which  I  now  retain  nothing  but 
the  consciousness  that  they  took  place, 
and  the  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  record 
them. 

Many  of  the  circumstances  I  am  about 
to  relate,  however,  I  did  write  down  short- 
ly after  they  occurred,  and  the  others  have 
been  kept  fresh  in  my  memory  by  being 
repeated  to  friends  j  so  that  the  reader  of 
my  little  volume  may  depend  on  the  abso- 
lute truth  and  fidelity  of  my  narrative, — a 
consideration,  indeed,  to  which  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  sacrifice  many  oth- 
er*. 

I  do  not  then  profess  to  give  a  journal  of 
what  Napoleon  daily  said  and  did  at  the 
Briars ;  hut  the  occurrences  I  do  relate,  I 
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have  inserted  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  in  which  they  took  place. 

The  emperor's  habits  during  the  time  he 
stayed  with  us,  were  very  simple  and  regu- 
lar ;  his  usual  hour  for  getting  up  was 
eight,  and  he  seldom  took  any  ^in^  but  a 
cup  of  cofilee  until  one,  when  he  breakfast- 
ed, or  rather  lunched ;  he  dined  at  eight, 
and  retired  at  about  eleven  to  his  own 
rooms.  His  manner  was  so  unafllectedly 
kind  and  amiable,  that  in  a  few  days  I  felt 
perfectly  at  ease  in  his  society,  and  looked 
upon  him  more  as  a  companion  of  my  own 
age,  than  as  the  mighty  warrior,  at  whose 
name  **  the  world  grew  pale."  His  spirits 
were  very  good,  and  he  was  at  times  almost 
boyish  in  his  love  of  mirth  and  glee,  not 
unmixed  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  malice. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  a  little  girl,  Miss 
Legg,  the  daughter  of  a  friend,  came  to 
visit  us  at  the  briars.  The  poor  child  had 
heard  such  terrific  stories  of  Buonaparte, 
that  when  I  told  her  he  was  coming  up  the 
lawn,  she  clung  to  me  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
Forgetting  my  own  former  fears,  I  was 
cruel  enough  to  run  out  and  tell  Napoleon 
of  the  child's  fright,  begging  him  to  come 
into  the  house.  He  \valked  op  to  her,  and 
brushing  up  his  hair  with  his  hand,  shook 
his  head,  making  horrible  faces,  and  giving 
a  sort  of  savage  howl. 

The  little  girl  screamed  so  violently,  that 
mamma  was  afraid  she  would  go  into  hys- 
terics, and  took  her  out  of  the  room. 

Napoleon  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the 
idea  of  his  being  such  a  bug-bear,  and 
would  hardly  believe  me  when  I  told  him 
that  I  had  stood  in  the  same  terror  of  him. 
When  I  made  this  confession,  he  tried  to 
frighten  me  as  he  had  poor  little  Miss  Legg, 
by  brushing  up  his  hair  and  distorting  his 
features ;  but  he  looked  more  grotesque 
than  horrible,  and  I  only  laughed  at  him. 
He  then,  as  a  last  resource,  tried  the  howl, 
but  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  seemed, 
I  thought,  a  little  provoked  that  he  could 
not  frighten  me.  He  said  the  howl  was 
Cossack,  and  it  certainly  was  barbarous 
enough  for  any  thing. 

He  took  a  good  deal  of  exercise  at  this 
period,  and  was  fond  of  taking  exploring 
walks  in  the  valley  and  adjacent  mountain. 
One  evening  he  strolled  out,  accompanied 
by  General  Gourgaud,  my  sister,  and  my- 
self, into  a  meadow  in  which  some  eows 
were  grazing.  One  of  these,  the  moment 
she  saw  our  party,  put  her  head  down,  and 

2 believe)  her  tail  up,  and  ad vaneeda oat 
c^yge  against  the  emperor.  He  made  a 
skilfol  and  rapid  retreat,  and  leaping  nim- 
bly oTer  a  wafi,  plaeed  this  rampart  between 
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bimself  and  the  enemy*  But  General  Goar. 

■       gaud  valiantly  stood  his  gronnd,  and  draw- 

I      iog*  bis  sword,  threw  tiimself  betweeo  his 

I      sovereign  and  the  cow,  exckiming, 

I  *^  Tbi5  is  the  second  lime  I  have  saved 

I      the  emperor*9  life/* 

m         Napoleon  laughed  heartily  when  be  beard 

I       the  generates  boast,  and  said, 

^^^**He  ought  to  have  put  himself  in  thepo- 

^^Hj^on  to  repel  cavalry.*^ 

^^V^I  told  bim  the  cow  appeared  tranqiiilltzed, 
ftnd  stopped  the  moment  he  disappeared  ; 
and  be  continued  to  laugh,  and  said, 

'*  She  wished  to  save  the  English  govern- 
ment the  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping 
him/' 

The  emperor  during  bis  residence  under 
my  father'a  roof,  occupied  only  one  room 
and  a  marquee.  The  room  was  one  my 
father  bad  built  for  a  ball-room.  There 
was  a  small  lawn  in  front,  railed  round,  and 
in  ibis  railing  the  marquee  was  pitched, 
connected  with  the  house  by  a  covered 
way.  The  marquee  was  divided  into  two 
compartments,  the  inner  one  forming  Na- 
poleon^s  bedroom,  and  at  one  extremity  of 
the  external  compartment,  there  was  a 
small  tent-bed  with  green  silk  hangings,  on 
which  General  Gourgaud  slept.  It  was  the 
bedstead  used  by  the  emperor  in  all  his 
campaigns.  Between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  tent  was  a  crown,  which  bis  devoted 
lervants  had  carved  out  of  the  turf-Aoor^ 
aod  it  was  so  placed  that  the  emperor 
could  not  pass  through  without  placing 
his  foot  on  this  emhlem  of  regal  dignity., 

Napoleon  seemed  to  have  no  penchani 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  lived 
fery  simply,  and  cared  little  or  nothing 
about  what  he  ate.  He  dined  at  nine,  and 
at  tiiat  hour  Cipriani,  the  maltre  d^h6tel, 
made  his  appearance,  and  with  a  profound 
revert.*nce  said  in  a  solemn  tone,  ^'Le  diner 
de  voire  majeste  e^t  servj/* 

He  then  retreated  back  wards,  followed 
by  Napoleon  and  those  of  his  suite  who 
were  to  dine  with  him. 

When  be  had  finished  he  would  abruptly 
posh  away  his  chair  from  the  table,  and 
quit  the  dining-room,  apparently  glad  it  was 
orer*  A  few  days  after  bis  arrival,  he  in- 
vhod  my  sister  and  myself  to  dine  with 
him,  and  began  quizzing  the  English  for 
ihetr  fondDess  for  rosbif  and  plum-pud- 
diog. 

I  accused  the  French  in  return  of  living 
oa  frogs,  and  running  into  the  house  1 
brought  him  a  caricature  of  a  long  lean 
Frenchman,  with  bis  mouth  open,  his 
tongue  out,  and  a  frog  on  the  tip  of  it, 
may  lo  jump  down  his  throat,  under- 
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neath  was  written, — **A  Frenchman's  Din- 
ner/' 

He  laughed  at  my  impertinence,  and 
pinched  my  ear  as  he  often  did  when 
amused,  and  sometimes  when  a  little  pro- 
voked at  my  espieglerie, 

he  petit  Las  Cases,  as  be  called  Count 
Las  Cases's  son,  formed  one  of  the  party 
on  that  day  j  be  was  then  a  tad  of  fourteen, 
and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  quizzing  me 
about  him,  and  telling  me  I  shou!d  be  his 
wife.  Nothing  enraged  me  so  much  :  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  considered  such  a 
child,  and  particularly  at  that  moment,  for 
there  was  a  ball  in  prospect  lo  which  1  had 
great  hopes  of  papa  allowing  me  to  go^  and 
I  knew  that  his  objeciton  would  be  founded 
on  my  being  too  young. 

Napoleon  seeing  my  annoyance  desired 
young  Las  Cases  to  kiss  mc,  and  he  held 
both  my  hands  whilst  the  little  page  saluted 
me.  I  did  all  in  my  powr  to  escape,  but 
in  vain*  The  moment  my  hands  were  at 
liberty  I  boxed  le  petit  Las  CasesVsears  most 
thorouglily*  But  I  determined  lo  be  re- 
venged on  Napoleon  J  and  in  descending 
to  the  cottage  to  play  whist,  an  opportuni- 
ty presented  itself,  which  I  did  not  allow 
to  escape. 

There  was  no  internal  communication 
between  the  pan  occupied  by  the  emperor 
and  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  the  path 
leading  down  was  very  sleep  and  very  nar- 
row I  there  being  barely  room  for  one  per- 
son to  pass  at  a  lime.  Napoleon  walked 
first,  Las  Cases  next,  then  bis  son,  and  last- 
ly my  sister  Jane. 

1  allowed  the  party  to  proceed  very  quiet- 
ly until  I  was  left  about  ten  yards  behind ; 
and  then  I  ran  with  all  my  force  on  my  sis- 
ter Jane.  She  fell  with  extended  hands  on 
the  little  page  ;  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
father,  and  the  grand  chamberlain,  to  his 
dismay,  was  ptished  against  the  emperor  j 
who,  although  the  shock  was  somexvhat  di- 
luted by  the  time  it  reached  him,  had  still 
some  difficulty  from  the  steepness  of  the 
path  iu  pieserving  his  footing. 

I  was  in  extaeies  at  the  confusion  I  had 
created,  and  exulted  in  the  revenge  I  had 
taken  for  the  kiss ;  but  1  was  soon  obliged 
to  change  my  note  of  triumph. 

Las  Cases  was  thunderstruck  at  the  insult 
offered  to  the  emperor,  and  became  per- 
fectly furious  at  my  uncontrolltible  laughter. 
He  seized  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  pushed 
me  violently  on  the  rocky  bank. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  enraged.  I 
burst  into  tears  of  passion,  and  turning  to 
Napoleon,  cried  out, 

"  Ob,  sir,  he  has  hurt  mc," 
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"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  emperor. 
*'  Ne  pleurs  pas — I  will  hold  him  while  you 
panish  him." 

And  a  good  punishing  he  got :  I  boxed 
the  little  man's  ears  until  he  begged  for 
mercy  ;  but  I  would  show  him  none,  and  at 
length  Napoleon  let  him  go,  telling  him  to 
ran,  and  if  he  could  not  run  faster  than  me, 
he  deserved  to  be  beaten  again. 

He  immediately  started  off  as  fast  as  he 
could  and  I  after  him.  Napoleon  clapping 
his  hands  and  laughing  immoderately  at 
our  race  round  the  lawn. 

Las  Cases  never  liked  me  after  this  ad- 
venture, and  uped  to  call  me  a  rude  hoyden. 

I  never  met  any  one  who  bore  these  kind 
of  things  so  well  as  Napoleon.  He  seemed 
to  enter  into  every  sort  of  mirth  or  fun  with 
the  glee  of  a  child,  and  though  I  have  often 
tried  his  patience  severely,  I  never  knew 
him  to  lose  his  temper,  or  fall  back  upon 
his  rank  or  age,  to  shield  himself  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  familiarity  and  in- 
dulgence  to  me.  I  looked  upon  him  indeed 
when  with  him,  almost  as  a  brother  or  com- 

rinion  of  my  own  age,  and  all  the  cautions 
received,  and  my  own  resolutions  to  treat 
him  with  more  respect  and  formality  were 
put  to  flight  the  moment  I  came  within  the 
influence  of  his  arch  smile  and  laugh. 

If  I  approached  him  more  gravely  than 
usual,  and  with  a  more  sedate  step  and  sub-* 
ducd  tone,  he  would,  perhaps,  begin  by 
saying, 

*'  Eh  bien,  qu'  as  tu.  Mademoiselle  Bet- 
see  ?  Has  le  petit  Las  Cases  proved  incon- 
stant! If  he  has,  bring  him  to  me  j"  or 
some  other  playful  speech,  which  either 
pleased  or  teased  me,  and  made  me  at  once 
forget  all  my  previous  determinations  to 
behave  prettily. 

My  brothers  were  at  this  time  quite  chil- 
dren, and  Napoleon  used  to  allow  them  to 
sit  on  his  knee,  and  amuse  themselves  by 
playing  with  his  orders,  ice.  More  than 
once  he  has  desired  me  to  cut  them  off  to 
please  them. 

One  day  Alexander  took  up  a  pack  of 
cards,  on  which  was  the  usual  figure  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  The  child  held  it  up  to  Na- 
poleon, saying, 

"  See,  Bony,  this  is  you." 

He  did  not  understand  what  my  brother 
meant  by  calling  him  Bony. 

I  explained  that  it  was  an  abbreviation 
the  short  for  Buonaparte ;  but  Las  Cases 
interpreted  the  word  literally,  and  said  it 
meant  a  bony  person. 

Napoleon  laughed  and  said, ''  Je  ne  suis 
las  osseux,"  which  he  certainly  never  could 
tve  been,  even  in  bis  thinnest  days. 


[Nov. 

His  hand  was  the  fattest  and  prettiest  in 
the  world :  his  knuckles  dimpled  like  those 
of  a  baby,  his  fingers  taper  and  beautifully 
formed,  and  his  nails  perfect. 

I  have  often  admired  its  symmetry,  and 
once  told  him  it  did  not  Ipok  large  and 
strong  enough  to  wield  a  sword.  This  led 
to  the  subject  of  swords;  and  one  of  the 
emperor's  suite  who  was  present,  drew  his 
sabre  from  his  scabbard,  and  pointing  to 
some  stains  on  the  blade,  said  that  it  was 
the  blood  of  Englishmen.  The  emperor 
desired  him  to  sheathe  it,  telling  him  it  was 
bad  taste  to  boast,  particolarly  before  ladies. 

Napoleon  then  prodoced  from  a  richly 
embossed  case,  the  most  magnificent  sword 
I  ever  beheld.  The  sheath  was  composed 
of  one  entire  piece  of  most  splendidly 
marked  tortoise-shell,  thickly  studded  with 
gold  bees.  The  handle,  not  unlike  a  flenr- 
de-lys  in  shape,  was  of  exquisitely  wrought 
gold.  It  was  indeed  the  most  costly  and 
elegant  weapon  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  requested  Napoleon  to  allow  me  to  ex- 
amine it  more  closely ;  and  then  a  circnm- 
stance  which  had  occurred  in  the  morning, 
in  which  I  had  been  much  piqued  at  the 
emperor's  conduct,  flashed  across  me.  The 
temptation  was  irresistible,  and  I  determin- 
ed to  punish  him  for  what  he  had  done. 

I  drew  the  blade  out  quickly  from  the 
scabbard,  and  began  to  flourish  it  over  his 
head,  making  passes  at  him,  the  emperor 
retreating,  until  at  last  I  fairly  pinned  him 
up  in  the  corner.  I  kept  telling  him  all  the 
time,  that  he  had  better  say  his  prayers,  for 
I  was  going  to  kill  him.  My  exulting  cries 
at  last  brought  my  sister  to  Napoleon's  as* 
sistance.  She  scolded  me  violently,  and 
said  she  would  inform  my  father  if  I  aid  not 
instantly  desist.  But  I  onlv  laughed  at  her, 
and  maintained  my  post,  keeping  the  em- 
peror at  bay  until  my  arm  dropped  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

I  can  fancy  I  see  the  figure  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  now,  with  his  spare  form  and 
parchment  visage,  glowing  with  fear  for  the 
emperor's  safety,  and  indignation  at  the  in- 
sult I  was  offering  him.  He  looked  as  if  be 
could  have  annihilated  me  on  the  spot ;  but 
he  had  felt  the  weight  of  my  hand  before 
on  his  ears,  and  prudence  dictated  to  him 
to  let  me  alone. 

When  I  resigned  my  sword.  Napoleon 
took  hold  of  my  ear,  which  had  been  bored 
only  the  day  before,  and  pinched  it,  giving 
me  great  pain.  I  called  out,  and  be  then 
took  hold  of  my  nose,  which  he  pulled 
heartilVf  but  quite  in  fun.  His  good-bnmor 
never  left  him  during  the  whole  scene. 

The    following  was    the    circnmstance 
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which  had  excited  my  ire  in  the  morDJog. 
My  father  was  very  strict  in  enforcing  our 
doing  a  French  translation  every  day,  and 
liopoleon  would  often  condescend  lo  look 
rer  ihem  and  correct  their  faults*  One 
Thorning  1  felt  more  than  usually  averse  to 
performing  this  task,  and  when  Napoleon 
arrived  at  the  cottage,  and  asked  whether 
the  traosIatioQ  was  ready  for  him,  I  bad  not 
even  hegua  it< 

When  he  saw  this,  he  took  up  the  paper 
and  walked  down  tlie  law^n  with  it  to  my 
father,  who  was  preparing  lo  mount  his 
horse  to  ride  to  the  valley,  exclaiming  as  he 
approached, 

*^  Balcomb — voila  le  theme  de  Mademoi- 
selle  Bets«f.  Qu'elle  a  bien  travaille ;"  hold- 
ing up  at  the  same  time  the  blank  sheet  of 
paper. 

My  father  comprehended  imperfectly,  but 
iaw  by  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  my  name 
being  mentioned  by  the  laughing  emperor, 
that  he  wished  me  to  be  scolded,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  plot,  he  pretended  to  be  very 
angry,  and  threatened  if  I  did  not  finish  my 
translation  before  he  returned  to  dinner,  I 
sKotild  be  severely  punished.  He  then  rode 
off,  and  Napoleon  left  me,  laughing  at  my 
sallen  and  mortified  air*  And  it  was  the 
recotlection  of  this  which  made  me  try  and 
frighten  him  with  the  sword* 

The  emperor  in  the  course  of  the  e\^en* 
ing  desired  a  quantity  of  bijouterie  to  be 
brought  down  to  amuse  us,  and  amongst 
other  things  the  miniatures  of  the  young 
King  of  Rome.  He  seemed  gratified  and 
delighted  when  we  eicpressed  our  admira- 
tion of  them.  He  possciised  a  great  many 
portraits  of  young  Napoleon.  One  of  them 
repre»eQted  him  sleeping  in  his  cradle, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  helmet  of  Mars  ; 
the  banner  of  France  waved  over  his  head, 
and  his  tiny  right-hand  supported  a  small 
globe^ 

I  asked  the  meaning  of  these  emblems, 
and  Napoleon  said  he  was  to  be  a  greai 
warrior,  and  the  globe  in  his  hand  signified 
be  was  to  rule  the  world.  Another  minia- 
ture un  a  snu^-box,  represented  the  little 
fellow  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  his 
band*  clasiped,  and  his  eyes  raised  to  Hea- 
ven*    TTnderneatli  were  these  words: 

^^  Je  prie  le  bon  Dieu  pour  mon  p^re,  ma 
ns^re,  et  ma  patrie*'* 

It  was  an  exquisite  thing. 

Another  portrayed  htm  w*iih  two  lambs, 
on  one  of  which  he  is  riding,  and  the  other 
he  It  decking  out  with  ribbons.  The  em* 
peror  told  ua  these  lambs  were  presented  to 
li''  '  V  the  inhnbilants  of  Paris — an  un* 

M.  .  jblcnii  and  perhaps  intended  as  a 
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delicate  hint  to  the  emperor  to  make  him  a 
more  peaceable  citizen  than  his  papa. 

The  Paschal  lamb,  however,  is,  I  believe, 
the  badge  on  the  colors  of  a  distinguished 
English  regiment,  and  perhaps  may  be  in- 
tended to  remind  the  soldier  that  gentle- 
ness and  mercy  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fiercer  and  more  lion-like  attributes  of 
his  profession. 

We  next  saw  another  drawing,  in  which 
the  Empress  Maria  Louise  and  her  son  were 
represented,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  of 
roses  and  clouds,  which  t  did  not  admire 
quite  so  much  as  some  of  the  others. 

Napoleon  then  said  he  was  going  to  show 
us  the  portrait  of  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world,  and  produced  an  exquisite 
miniature  of  his  sister  Pauline.  Certainly 
I  never  saw  any  thing  so  perfectly  lovely.  I 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  it,  and  told 
him  how  enchanted  t  w^as  with  it.  He 
seemed  pleased  w^ilh  ray  praises,  and  said  it 
was  a  proof  of  taste,  for  she  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  lovely  women  that  ever  ex- 
isted. 

The  emperor  usually  played  cards  every 
evening,  and  when  we  were  tired  of  looking 
at  the  miniatures,  Sec*,  he  said, 

"  Now  we  w^ill  go  to  the  cottage  and  play 
whist." 

We  all  walked  down  together.  Our  lit- 
tle whist- table  was  soon  formed,  but  the 
cards  did  not  run  smoothly,  and  Napoleon 
desired  Las  Cases  to  seat  himself  at  a  side- 
table,  and  deal  them  until  they  dealt  easily* 

While  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  ihua 
employed.  Napoleon  asked  me  what  my 
robe  de  balle  was  to  be.  I  must  mention 
that  on  ray  father'' s  refusal  lo  allow  me  lo 
go  to  the  bait,  which  was  to  be  given  by 
Sir  George  Cockburn,  I  had  implored  the 
emperor^s  intercession  for  me.  He  most 
kindly  asked  my  father  to  let  me  go,  and 
his  request  of  course  was  instantly  acceded 
lo. 

I  now  ran  upstairs  to  bring  my  dress 
down  to  him.  It  was  t!ie  first  ball-dress  I 
had  ever  possessed,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
proud  o^  it. 

He  said  it  was  very  pretty,  and  the  cards 
being  now  ready,  I  placed  it  on  ihe  sofa 
and  But  down  lo  play.  Napoleon  and  my 
sister  were  partners,  and  Las  Cases  fell  to 
my  lot.  We  had  always  hitherto  played 
for  sugar-plums^  but  to-night  Nnpoleon  said, 

"  Mademoiaeite  Betsjpc,  I  will  bet  you  a 
Napoleon  on  the  game/' 

I  had  had  a  pagoda  presented  lo  me, 
w^hich  made  up  i!»e  sum  of  all  my  worldly 
riches,  and  I  said  I  would  bet  him  that 
against  his  Napoleon* 
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The  emperor  agreed  to  this,  and  we  com- 
menced playing.  He  seemed  determined 
to  terminate  this  day  of  espi^lerie  as  he 
had  hegun  it.  Peeping  ander  his  cards  as 
they  were  dealt  to  him,  he  endeavored 
whenever  he  got  an  important  one,  to  draw 
off*  my  attention,  and  then  slily  held  it  up 
for  my  sister  to  see.  I  soon  discovered 
this,  and  calling  him  to  order,  told  him  he 
was  cheating,  and  that  if  he  continued  to 
do  so  I  would  not  play.  At  last  he  revoked 
intentionally,  and  at  the  end  of  the  game 
tried  to  mix  the  cards  together  to  prevent 
his  being  discovered  ;  but  I  started  up,  and 
seizing  hold  of  his  hands,  I  pointed  out  to 
him  and  the  others  what  he  had  done. 

He  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  declared  he  had  played  fair,  but 
that  I  had  cheated,  and  should  pay  him  the 
pagode;  and  when  I  persisted  that  he  had 
revoked,  he  said  I  was  mechante  and  a  cheat; 
and  catching  up  my  ball-dress  from  off*  the 
sofa,  he  ran  out  of  the  room  with  it,  and 
up  to  the  pavilion,  leaving  me  in  terror 
lest  he  should  crush  and  spoil  all  my  pretty 
roses.  I  instantly  set  off*  in  chase  of  him, 
but  he  was  too  quick,  and  darting  through 
the  marquee,  he  reached  the  inner-room 
and  locked  himself  in. 

I  then  commenced  a  series  of  the  most 
pathetic  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  both 
in  English  and  French,  to  persuade  him  to 
restore  me  my  frock,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was 
inexorable,  and  I  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  him  laugh  at  what  I  thought  the 
most  touching  of  my  appeals.  I  was  obliged 
to  return  without  it.  He  afterwards  sent 
down  word  he  intended  to  keep  it,  and  that 
I  might  make  up  my  mind  not  to  go  to  the 
ball.  I  lay  awake  half  the  night,  and  at  last 
cried  myself  to  sleep,  hoping  he  would  re- 
lent in  the  morning  ;  but  the  next  day  wore 
away,  and  I  saw  no  signs  of  my  pretty 
frock. 

I  aent  several  entreaties  in  the  course'of 
\)ke  day,  but  the  answer  was  that  the  em- 
peror slept,  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
He  had  given  these  orders  to  teaze  me. 

At  last  the  hour  arrived  for  our  departure 
for  the  valley.  The  horses  were  brought 
round,  and  I  saw  the  little  black  boys  ready 
to  start  with  our  tin  cases,  without,  alas  ! 
my  beautiful  dress  bein^  in  them. 

1  was  in  despair,  and  hesitated  whether  I 
should  not  go  in  my  plain  frock,  rather  than 
not  go  at  all ;  when  to  my  great  joy  I  saw 
the  emperor  running  down  the  lawn  to  the 
gate  with  my  dress. 

^*  Here,  BSiss  Betsee,  I  have  brought  your 
dress,  I  hope  you  are  a  eood  girl  now,  and 
that  TOQ  will  like  the  ball ;  and  mind  that 
yon  danee  with  Qonrgaad." 
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General  Gonrgand  was  not  very  hand- 
some, and  I  had  some  childish  feud  with 
him. 

I  was  all  delight  at  getting  back  my  dress, 
and  still  more  pleased  to  find  my  roses  were 
not  spoiled. 

He  said  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  puUed  out,  in  case  any  might 
have  been  crushed  the  night  before. 

Napoleon  walked  by  the  side  of  onr 
horses  until  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  bri- 
dle-road which  led  to  the  Briars.  He  then 
stopped  and  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  a 
house  which  was  situated  in  the  valley  be- 
neath us,  asking  to  whom  it  belonged  and 
expressing  his  intention  of  going  down  to 
see  it. 

Las  Cases  accompanied  the  emperor 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  we 
went  on  to  the  ball.  He  mentioned  the 
next  day  how  charmed  he  had  been  with 
the  place,  and  that  he  had  ridden  home  on 
a  beautiful  little  active  pony  belonging  to 
the  owner.  Major  Hodgson. 

The  only  exception  to  the  emperor's 
habits  of  regularity,  when  with  us,  was  in 
his  hour  of  rising. 

In  the  midst  of  our  garden  was  a  very 
larpe  pond  of  transparent  water,  full  of  gold 
and  silver  fish;  and  near  this  was  the 
grapery  formed  of  trellis-work,  quite  cover- 
ed with  vines  of  every  description.  At  the 
end  of  the  grapery  was  an  arbor,  round,  and 
over  which  a  treillage  of  grapes  also  clus- 
tered in  the  richest  profusion.  To  this  spot 
which  was  so  sheltered  as  to  be  cool  in  the 
most  sultry  weather.  Napoleon  was  much 
attached.  He  would  sometimes  convey  his 
papers  there  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  employ  himself  until  break- 
fast-time in  writing,  and  when  tired  of  his 
pen,  in  dictating  to  Las  Cases. 

No  one  was  ever  permitted  to  intrude 
upon  him  when  there ;  and  this  little  atten- 
tion was  ever  after  gratefully  remembered. 
From  this  prohibition,  however,  I  was  ex- 
empt, at  the  emperor's  own  desire.  I  was 
considered  as  a  privileged  person ;  even 
when  he  was  in  the  act  of  dictating  a  sen- 
tence to  Las  Cases,  he  would  come  and  an- 
swer my  call,  '*  Come  and  unlock  the  garden- 
door;"  and  I  was  always  admitted  and 
welcomed  with  a  smile. 

I  did  not  abuse  this  indulgence,  and  sel- 
dom intruded  on  him  when  in  his  retreat. 

I  remember,  however,  one  day  a  very 
pretty  young  lady  came  from  the  valley  to 
pass  the  morning  with  us.  She  was  dying 
to  see  Napoleon,  but  the  heat  was  very  op> 
pressive,  and  he  had  retired  to  his  arbor  to 
avoid  it. 


I  hesitnted  for  some  time  between  the 
fear  of  disturbing  him  and  disappointing 
my  friend  ;  but  at  last  Miss  C appear- 
ed so  mortlfiod  at  not  seeing  him,  that  I 
rtn  down  to  the  garden  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

For  a  long  while  I  received  no  answer, 
but  at  length  by  dint  of  thumping^  and  call- 
ing to  the  emperor,  I  succeeded  in  waking 
him.  He  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  arbor 
over  his  papers* 

He  came  up  to  the  door,  and  asked  me 
what  I  wanted. 
I  said,  **  Let  me  in,  and  you  shall  know." 
He  replied,  *' No  j  tell  me  first  what  it 
is,  and  then  yon  shall  come  in.*^ 

I  was  then  obliged  to  say  I  wished  to  in- 
troduce a  young  lady  to  him  :  he  declined 
seeing  her,  and  desired  me  to  say  he  was 
unwell.  I  told  him  she  would  be  dreadfully 
disappointed,  and  that  she  was  so  pretty. 

**  Not  like  the  lady  I  was  obliged  to  say 
agreeable  things  to  yesterday  1" 

I  assured  him  she  was  quite  a  different 
person,  being  very  young  and  handsome. 

At  last  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  door 
opened  ;  as  soon  as  I  found  it  unlocked,  I 
ran  up  to  the  table  where  he  had  been  writ- 
lag,  and  snatched  up  his  papers* 

**  Now/'  1  said,  **  for  your  ill-nature  in 
keeping  me  so  long  at  the  door,  I  shall  keep 
these,  and  then  f  shall  find  out  alt  your 
secrets," 

He  looked  a  little  alarmed,  when  he  saw 
the  papers  in  my  hand,  and  told  me  to  put 
them  down  instantly  y  but  I  refused  and  set 
aff  round  the  garden  flourishing  my  tro* 
pbies.  \ 

At  last  he  told  me  if  I  did  not  give  them  ; 
op,  he  would  not  be  my  friend  j  and  I  re- 
Unquished  them. 

I  then  took  hold  of  the  emperor's  hand, 
for  fear  he  should  escape,  and  led  him  to 
the  house,  where  we  found  Miss  C^ — «,  I 
iotroduced  her  to  Napoleon,  and  he  de- 
lighted her  excessively  by  his  compliments 
oa  her  beauty,  izc. 

When  she  was  going  away»  he  walked 
down  the  lawn  with  her  and  lifted  her  on 
htr  horse.  He  told  me  after  she  was  gone, 
that  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  but  had  the 
air  of  a  marchandt  des  modes* 

The  j^olden  fruit  in  this  modern  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  had  for  its  dragon  on  old 
Malay  slnve,  named  Toby,  who  had  been 
captured  and  brought  to  the  island  as  a 
•lave  many  years  before  our  arrival.  The 
had  lived  in  the  garden  forty 


old  fellow 

years  ivithoot  once  crossing  Fts  boundary 

He  was  an  original  and  rather  interesting  [poliiics,  a^man  must  have  a  conventional 

eharaeier,      A  perfect  despot  in  bis  own  I  conscience 


domain,  he  never  allowed  his  authority  to 
be  disputed ;  and  the  family  stood  almost 
as  much  in  awe  of  him  as  they  did  of  the 
master  of  the  Briars  himself. 

Napoleon  look  a  fancy  to  old  Toby,  and 
told  papa  he  wished  to  purchase  him  and 
give  him  his  freedom  ;  but  for  some  politi- 
cal reason  it  was  not  permitted. 

The  old  man  retained  ever  afterwards 
the  most  grateful  sense  of  Napoleon's  kind- 
ness; and  was  never  more  highly  gratified 
than  when  employed  in  gathering  the 
choicest  fruit,  and  arranging  the  most 
beautiful  bouquets  to  be  sent  to  Longwood, 
'*  to  that  good  man,  Bony,'*  as  he  called 
the  emperor. 

Napoleon  made  a  point  of  inquiring, 
whenever  I  saw  him,  after  the  health  of  old 
Toby,  and  when  he  took  his  leave  of  him, 
he  presented  him  with  twenty  Napoleons. 

Ihe  emperor  was  very  accessible  while 
at  the  Briars,  and  knowinor  how  much  it 
would  delight  us,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  re- 
turn any  little  attentions  we  were  able  to 
offer  him  by  courtesy  and  kindness  to  our 
friends. 

My  father,  one  day  during  his  residence 
with  us,  invited  a  large  party,  and  the  em- 
peror said  he  would  join  us  in  the  evening. 
He  performed  his  promise,  and  delighted 
every  one  with  his  urbaflity  and  condescen- 
sion. When  any  of  our  guests  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  usually  inquired  his  pro- 
fession, and  then  turned  the  conversation 
upon  some  topic  connected  with  it. 

I  have  often  heard  wonder  expressed  at 
the  extent  of  Napoleon's  information  on 
matters  of  which  he  would  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  know  much.  On  this  oc- 
casion, a  very  clever  medical  man,  after  a 
long  conversation  with  the  emperor  on  the 
subject  of  his  profession,  declared  bis  as- 
tonishment to  my  father,  at  the  knowledge 
he  possessed,  and  the  clearness  and  bril* 
liancy  with  which  he  reasoned  on  it,  though 
his  theories  were  sometimes  rather  hetero- 
dox. 

Napoleon  told  him  he  had  no  faith  what- 
ever in  medicine,  and  that  his  own  reme- 
dies were  starvation  and  the  warm  bath. 
At  the  same  time  he  professed  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  medical,  or  rather  surgical 
profession  than  any  other. 

The  practice  of  the  law  was  too  severe 
an  ordeal  for  poor  human  nature^  and  that 
he  who  habituates  himself  to  the  distortion 
of  truth,  and  to  exultation  at  the  success 
of  injustice,  will  at  last  hardly  know  right 
from  wrong.      So  it  is,  he  remarked,  with 
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Of  the  church  also  (les  eccleiiastiques)  he 
spoke  harshly,  saying  that  too  much  was 
expected  from  its  members,  and  that  they 
became  hypocrites  in  consequence.  As  to 
soldiers,  they  are  cut-throats  and  robbers, 
and  not  the  less  so  because  they  are  ready 
to  send  a  bullet  through  your  head  if  you 
tell  them  your  opinion  of  them.  But  sur- 
geons, he  said,  are  neither  too  good  nor 
too  bad.  Their  mission  is  to  benefit  man- 
kind, not  to  destroy,  mystify,  or  inflame 
them  against  each  other,  and  they  have  op- 
portunities of  studying  human  nature  as 
well  as  science.  The  emperor  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  Larev,  who,  he  said,  was  a 
man  of  genius,  and  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity.* 

On  the  emperor's  first  arrival  in  St.  He- 
lena he  was  fond  of  taking  exploring  walks 
in  the  valley  just  below  our  cottage.  In 
these  short  walks  he  was  unattended  by  the 
officer  on  guard,  and  he  had  thus  the  plea- 
sure of  feeling  himself  free  from  observa- 
tion. The  officer  first  appointed  to  exer- 
cise surveillance  over  him  was  a  Captain 
Grately  of  the  artillery,  and  though  a  mild 
and  gentlemanly  person  in  his  manners, 
Napoleon  took  an  unconquerable  dislike  to 
him.  It  was  his  duty  to  attend  him  in  his 
rides,  and  the  orders  given  on  these  occa- 
sions were,  '*  that  he  was  not  to  lose  sight 
of  Napoleon." 

The  latter  was  one  dav  riding  along  one 
of  the  mountainous  bridle  paths  at  St.  He- 
lena, with  the  orderly  officer  in  attend- 
ance ;  suddenly  the  emperor  turned  short 
to  his  right,  and  spurring  his  horse  violent- 
ly, urged  him  up  the  face  6f  the  precipice, 
making  the  large  stones  fly  from  under  him 
down  the  mountain,  and  leaving  the  order- 
ly officer  aghast  gazing  at  him,  in  terror 
for  his  safety  and  doubt  as  to  his  inten- 
tions. 

He  was  either  not  well  enough  mounted, 
or  his  nerve  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  fol- 
lowing Napoleon,  and  giving  it  up  at  once, 
he  rode  instantly  ofiT  to  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  who  happeoed  at  the  time  to  be  din- 
ing with  my  father  at  the  Briars.  He  ar- 
rived breathless  at  our  house,  and  demand- 
ing to  see  Sir  George,  on  business  of  the 
utmost  importance,  he  was  ushered  at  once 
into  the  dining-room. 

The  admiral  was  in  the  act  of  discussing 
his  soup,  and  listened  with  an  imperturbable 
countenance  to  the  agitated  detail  of  the 
occurrence.  He  then  very  quietly  advised 
him  to  return  to  Longwood,  where  he 
would  most  probably  find  General  Buona- 

*  The  aboYo  conversation  is  from  a  note  of  my 
Other's. 
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parte.  This,  as  he  prognosticated,  was  the 
case,  and  Napoleon  often  afterwards  laugh- 
ed at  the  consternation  he  had  created. 

I  have  mentioned  being  struck  with  Na- 
poleon's seat  on  horseback  on  first  seeing 
him.  He  one  day  asked  me  whether  I 
thought  he  rode  well.  I  told  him  with  the 
greatest  truth,  that  I  thought  he  looked  bet- 
ter on  horseback  than  any  one  I  had  ever 
seen.  He  appeared  pleased,  and  calling  for 
his  horse  he  mounted,  and  rode  several 
times  at  speed  round  the  lawn,  making  the 
animal  wheel  in  a  very  narrow  circle,  and 
showing  the  most  complete  mastery  over 
him.  One  day,  Achambaud,  his  groom, 
was  breaking  in  a  beautiful  young  Arab, 
which  had  been  bought  for  the  emperor's 
riding. 

The  colt  was  plunging  and  rearing  in  the 
most  frightful  manner,  and  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  pass  a  white  cloth  which  had  been 
purposely  spread  on  the  lawn,  to  break 
him  from  shying.  I  told  Napoleon  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  ever  ride  that 
horse,  it  was  so  vicious.  He  smiled,  and 
beckoning  to  Achambaud,  desired  him  to 
dismount,  and  then,  to  my  great  terror,  he 
himself  got  on  the  animal,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  not  only  pass  the 
cloth,  but  put  his  feet  upon  it ;  and  then 
rode  him  over  and  over  it  several  times. 
Achambaud,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  hardly 
knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  He  was 
delighted  with  his  emperor's  prowess,  but 
mortified  at  his  managing  a  horse  so  easily 
which  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  sub- 
due. 

Napoleon  mentioned  that  he  had  once 
ridden  the  same  horse  120  miles  in  one  day. 
It  was  to  see  his  mother,  who  was  danger- 
ously ill,  and  there  were  no  other  means  of 
reaching  her.  The  poor  animal  died  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  He  said  that  his  own 
power  of  standing  fatigue  was  immense, 
and  that  he  could  almost  live  in  the  saddle. 
1  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  hours  he  told 
me  he  had  once  remained  on  horseback ; 
but  I  remember  being  much  surprised  at 
his  powers  of  endurance. 

His  great  strength  of  constitution  was 
probably  more  instrumental  than  one  would 
imagine  at  first  view,  in  bis  reaching  the 
pinnacle  of  his  ambition.  The  state  of  the 
mind  is  so  dependent  on  the  corporeal 
frame,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
kind  of  mental  power  which  is  necessary 
to  success  in  war,  or  political  turmoil,  can 
exist  without  a  corresponding  strength  of 
body,  or  at  least  of  constitution. 

In  how  many  critical  periods  of  Napole* 
oa's  life  would  not  the  illness  of  m  week 
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hiVe  been  fata!  to  his  future  schemes  of 
empire.  How  might  the  sternness  of  pur 
pofie  by  which  he  subjugated  his  daring 
compeers  of  the  revolution  hai-e  been  shak- 
en, A^d  his  ginnt  ambition  thwarted  by  a 
trirtiil  sickness*  The  mind  f>f  even  a  Na- 
poleon tnight  have  been  prostratedf  and 
his  mighty  mil  enfeebled  by  a  few  days' 
fever. 

The  successful  leader  of  a  revolution  es- 
pecially ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  evils 
10  which  6esh  is  heir.  His  very  absence 
from  the  arena  for  a  few  days  is  enough  lo 
ruin  him.  Depreciating  reportB  are  spread^ 
the  prestige  vanishes,  and  he  is  pushed 
from  his  slool  by  some  more  vigorous  and 
more  fortunate  competitor* 

The  emperor  possessed  a  splendid  set  of 
china  of  the  Sevres  manufacture,  which  had 
been  executed  at   an  enormous  cost^   and 

? resented  to  him  by  the  City  of  Paris, 
'bey  were  now  unpacking,  and  he  sent  for 
Hi  H/  sec  them.  They  were  pamted  by  the 
first  artists  in  Paris,  and  were  most  lovely* 
Each  plate  cost  twenty-five  Napoleons. 
The  subjects  all  bore  reference  to  his  cam- 
paigns, or  to  some  period  of  his  early  life. 
Many  of  ihem  were  battle  pieces,  in  which 
the  most  striking  incidents  were  por- 
trayed with  the  utmost  spirit  and  fidelity. 
Others  were  landscapes,  representing  scen- 
ery connected  with  his  victories  and  tri- 
umphs. 

One,  I  remember,  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  me.  It  was  a  drawing  of  Napoleon 
on  the  bridge  of  Areola,  A  slim  youth— 
gtonding  almost  alone,  with  none  near  but 
the  dead  and  dying,  who  had  fallen  around 
him — was  cheering  on  his  more  distant 
comrades  to  the  assault.  The  spirit  and 
energy  of  his  figure  particularly  attract- 
td  my  admiration.  The  emperor  seemed 
pleased  at  my  admiring  it,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  side,  exclaimed^  laughing, 

**  I  was  rather  more  slender  then  than  I 
tm  now.*' 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jecis  depicted  on  the  china.  Napoleon^s 
figure  was  happily  done,  and  an  admirable 
liiceuebs ;  but  one  feels  rather  surprised  at 
the  seieetion  of  such  q  subject  for  a  com- 
pfimentary  present.  I  believe  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  IS  considered  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  defeats  on  record  ;  but 
probably  tl>e  good  citizens  of  Paris  were  not 
M  well  aware  of  this  at  the  lime  the  china 
was  presented  to  hitn  as  they  are  now. 

His  campaign  in  Egypt  furnished  sub. 
jects  for  some  of  the  illustrations.  The 
•tofk  wnn  introduced  in  several  of  these 
Eg)*p!ian   scenes,  and  I  happened  to  have 
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beard  that  that  bird  was  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians.  I  asked  him  if  it  were  not  so. 
He  smiled,  and  entered  into  a  long  narra- 
tion of  some  of  his  adventures  with  the 
army  in  Egypt  ;  advising  rae  never  to  go 
there,  or  I  should  catch  the  ophthalmia,  and 
spoil  my  eyes ! 

[  had  also  heard  that  he  had  professed 
Mahometanism  when  there;  and  I  had  been 
prompted  by  some  one  to  catechise  him  on 
the  subject.  I  at  once  came  out  with  the 
question  in  my  English  French. 

**  Pourquoi  avez  vous  tourne  Turqne." 

He  did  not  at  first  understand  me,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  explain  that  tourne  Turque 
meant  changing  his  religion. 

He  laughed  and  said, 

**  What  is  that  to  you  1  fighting  is  a 
soldier's  religion  ;  I  never  changed  that- 
The  other  is  the  affair  of  women  and 
priests, — au  reste  ;  I  always  adopt  the  fc- 
ligion  of  the  country  \  am  in.*' 

At  a  later  period  some  Italian  ecclesi- 
astics arrived  at  St.  Helena,  and  were  at- 
tached  to  Napoleon's  suite* 

Amongst  the  emperor's  domestics  at  the 
Briars,  was  a  very  droll  character  j  his 
lamplighter,  a  sort  of  LepoTtllo^  a  most  in- 
genious little  fellow  in  making  toys,  and 
other  amusing  mechanical  contrivances. 
Napoleon  would  often  send  for  the  scara- 
mouch to  amuse  my  brothers,  who  were  in- 
finitely delighted  with  his  tricks  and  buf- 
fooneries. Sometimes  he  constructed  bal* 
loons,  which  were  inflated  and  sent  up 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  party. 
One  day  he  contrived  to  harness  four  mice 
lo  a  small  carriage,  but  the  poor  little  ani* 
mals  were  so  terrified  that  he  could  not  get 
them  to  move,  and  after^  many  inefleclual 
attempts,  my  brothers  entreated  the  em- 
peror to  interfere.  Napoleon  told  him  to 
pinch  the  tails  of  the  two  leaders,  and  when 
they  started  the  others  would  follow.  This 
he  did,  'and  immediately  the  whole  four 
scampered  oflT  to  our  great  amusement — 
Napoleon  enjoying  the  fun  as  much  as  any 
of  us,  and  delighted  with  the  extravagant 
glee  of  my  two  brothers. 

I  had  often  entreated  the  emperor  to  give 
a  ball  before  he  left  the  Briars  in  the  large 
room  occupied  by  him,  which  had  been 
built  by  ray  father  for  that  purpose. 

He  had  promised  me  faitbfulfy  he  would, 
but  when  I  pressed  him  urgently  for  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promise,  he  only  laughed  at 
me,  telling  me  he  wondered  I  could  be  so 
silly  as  lo  think  such  a  thing  possible. 

But  I  never  ceased  reproaching  him  for 
his  breach  of  faith,  and  teased  him  so  that 
at  last,  to  escape  my  importunities,  he  said> 
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that  as  the  ball  was  out  of  the  question,  he 
would  consent,  by  way  of  amende  honorable^ 
to  any  thing  I  chose  to  demand  to  console 
me  for  nny  disappointment. 

**  Tell  me,  que  veux4u  que  je  fass6, 
MademojsUe  Betsee,  pour  te  consoler." 

1  replied  instantly. 

**  If  you  will  play  a  game  of  *  blind  man's 
buff,'  which  you  have  so  often  promised 
me,  1  will  forgive  you  the  ball,  and  never 
ask  for  it  agBin.'*  Not  knowing  the  French 
term  (if  there  is  any)  foT  blind  man's  buff. 

I  had  explained  before  to  the  enfiperor 
the  nature  of  the  operation  to  be  gone 
through* 

He  laughed  at  my  choice,  and  tried  to 

rersuade  me  to  choose  something  else»  but 
was  inexorable,  and  seeing  his  fate  in- 
evitable, he  resigned  himself  to  it  with  a 
good  grace,  proposing  that  we  should  be*- 
gin  at  once. 

My  sister  and  myself,  and  the  son  of 
either  General  Bertrand  or  some  other  of 
the  emperor*B  suite,  formed  the  party.  Na- 
poleon said  we  should  draw  lots  who  should 
be  blindfolded  first,  and  he  would  distribute 
the  tickets, 

SomesHpsof  paper  were  prepared » on  one 
of  which  was  writen  the  fatal  word  "  lamort^^^ 
and  the  rest  were  blanks,  Whether  accident- 
ally or  by  Napoleon's  contrivance  I  know 
notj  but  I  was  the  first  victim,  and  theemper* 
or  taking  a  cambric  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  lied  it  lightly  over  ray  eyes,  asking 
me  if  I  could  see, 

'*!  cannot  see  you,"  I  replied,  but  a  faint 
gleam  of  light  did  certainly  escape  through 
one  corner,  making  my  darkness  a  litile 
less  visible. 

Napoleon  than^ taking  his  hat  waved  it 
suddenly  before  my  eyes ;  and  the  shadow 
and  the  wind  it  made  startling  me,  I  drew 
back  my  head. 

'*  Ah^  leetle  monkee,"  he  exclaimed  in 
'English,  **you  can  see  pretty  well.'* 

He  then  proceeded  to  tie  another  hand- 
kerchief over  the  first,  which  completely 
ex c hided  every  ray  of  light. 

I  was  then  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  the  game  began. 

The  emperor  commenced  by  creeping 
stealthily  up  to  me  and  giving  my  nose  a 
very  sharp  twinge.  I  knowing  it  was  him 
both  from  the  act  itself  and  his  footsteps* 
I  darte4  forward  and  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  catching  him,  but  bounding  actively 
away,  he  eluded  my  grasp,  I  then  groped 
about  and  advancing  again,  he  this  time 
took  hoid  of  my  ear  and  pulled  it.  I 
stretched  out  my  hands  instantly,  and  in 
Uie  exultation  of  the  moment  screamed  out. 
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**I  have  got   yon — I  have  got  yon — now 

you  shall  be  blindfolded  !" 

But  to  my  great  mortification  it  proved 
to  be  my  sister,  under  cover  of  whom  Na- 
poleon had  advanced,  stretching  his  hand 
over  her  head. 

We  then  recommenced,  the  emperor  say- 
ing, that  as  I  had  named  the  wrong  per- 
tion,  I  must  continue  blindfolded*  He  team- 
ed and  quizzed  me  about  my  mistake,  and 
bantered  me  in  every  possible  way ;  elud- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest  dex* 
terity,  my  endeavors  to  catch  him. 

At  last  when  the  fun  was  growing  **fa8l 
and  furious,"  and  the  uproar  was  at  its  height, 
it  was  announced  that  »ome  one  desired  an 
audience  of  the  emperor;  and  to  my  great 
annoyance,  as  I  bad  set  my  heart  on  catch- 
ing him,  and  insisting  on  his  being  blind- 
folded, our  game  came  to  a  conclusion. 

The  emperor  having  returned  from  see- 
ing his  visitor,  and  his  dinner-hour  ap- 
proaching, he  invited  us  to  dine  with  him. 
We  told  him  we  had  already  dined. 

**  Then  comp  and  see  me  eat,"  be  added  j 
and  when  his  dinner  was  announced  by 
Cipriani  we  accompanied  him  into  bis  mar* 
quee.  When  at  table  he  desired  Narane  to 
bring  some  creams  for  me  j  I  declined  them  as 
I  had  dined,  but  I  had  unfortunately  told  him 
once  before  that  I  was  very  fond  of  creams, 
and  though  1  begged  in  vain  to  be  excused, 
repeating  a  thousand  times  that  I  had  dined, 
and  could  not  eat  any  more,  be  pressed 
and  insisted  so  strongly,  that  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  comply,  and  with  some  difificulty 
managed  to  eat  half  a  cream. 

But  although  I  was  satisfied,  Napoleon 
was  pot;  and  when  I  left  off  eating,  he 
commenced  feeding  me  like  a  baby,  calling 
me  his  little  bambina,  and  laughing  violent* 
ly  at  my  rueful  countenance^  At  last  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  scampered  out 
of  the  tent,  the  emperor  calling  after  me, 

"  Stop,  Miss  Beisce ;  do  stay,  and  eat 
another  creatn  j  you  know  you  told  me  you 
liked  ihem." 

The  next  day  he  sent  in  a  quantity  of 
bon-bons  byMarchand,  with  some  creams; 
desiring  his  compliments  to  Mibs  Betaee 
and  the  creams  were  for  her* 

The  emperor  possessed  among  his  suite 
the  most  accomplished  confiseur  in  the 
world.  M  Piron  daily  supplied  hie  table 
with  the  most  elaborate,  and  really  some- 
time* the  most  elegant  designs  in  patisserie^ 
spun  sugar,  &c.  Triumphal  arches,  sad 
amber  palaces,  glittering  with  prismatic 
tints,  looked  as  if  they  had  been  built  for 
the  queen  of  the  fairies,  after  bcr  mAJostyV 
own  designs* 
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Napoleon  often  sent  us  in  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  these  architectural  delicacies;  and 
I  shall  always  continue  to  think  the  bon- 
bons from  the  atelier  of  Monsieur  Piron 
"more  exquiaite  stilP*  than  any  thing  I 
have  ever  since  tasted. 

But  I  suppose  I  must  grant  with  a  sigh, 
that  early  youth  threw  its  couhur  de  rose 
tints  over  Piron's  bon-bons,  as  well  as  over 
the  more  intellectual  joys  of  that  happy 
period. 

The  emperor  sometimes  added  sugared 
words  to  make  these  sweet  things  sweeter. 
On  New  Yearns  day  a  deputation  con- 
sisting of  the  son  of  General  Berlrand, 
Henri,  and  Tristram,  Madame  Montbolon's 
Utile  boy,  arrived  with  a  selection  of  bon- 
bons for  us,  and  Napoleon  observed  that 
be  hitd  sent  his  cupidons  to  the  graces* 
The  bon*bons  were  placed  in  crystal  bas- 
kets, covered  wnth  white  satin  napkins  on 
Sevres  plates.  The  plates  I  kept  till  lately, 
when  I  presented  them  to  a  lady  who  had 
•hown  my  mother  and  myself  many  very 
kind  attentions.  And  this  was  the  last  I 
possessed  of  Napoleon's  many  little  gifts 
to  me,  with  the  exception  of  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  which  I  still  retain,  and  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  hair  of  an  infant  from 
its  extreme  softness  and  silkiness. 

Napoleon  was  fond  of  sending  these  lit- 
tle presents  to  ladies,  and  generally  courte- 
ous and  attentive  in  his  demeanor  towards 
them.  He  always  gave  me  the  impression 
of  being  fond  of  ladies'  society;  and  as  Mr. 
0*Meara  remarks,  when  alluding  to  my 
lifter  and  myself  dining  one  day  with  him, 
'*Hi5  conversation  was  the  perfection  of 
camerie^  and  very  entertaining.*'  He  was 
perhaps  rather  too  fond  of  using  direct  com* 
pliments,  hut  this  was  very  pardonable  in 
one  of  his  rank  and  country. 

He  remarked  once,  that  he  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
the  governor's  daughter,  and  asked  me  who 
I  thought  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
iiland.  1  told  htm  I  thought  Madame  Ber- 
trmnd  superior  beyond  all  comparison  to 
any  one  I  had  ever  seen  before.  My  father 
had  been  greatly  struck  with  her  majestic 
appearance  on  board  the  Northumberland  : 
and  I  always  thought  every  one  else  sank 
iaio  insignificance  when  she  appeared. 
And  yet  her  features  were  not  regular,  and 
ihc  had  no  strict  pretension  to  beauty;  but 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  very  intel- 
l«Ctoal,  and  her  bearing  queen-like  and 
dignified. 

rfapoleon  asked  me  if  I  did  not  consider 
Madame  Montholon  pretty*  I  said,  no.  He 
tiita  desired  Marchand   to  bring  down  a 


snuffbox,  on  the  lid  of  which  was  a  minia- 
ture of  Madame  Montholon,  It  certainly 
was  like  her,  and  very  beautiful.  He  told 
me  it  was  what  she  had  been  when  young. 

He    then    recurred    again   to  Miss  C , 

and  said  Gourgaud  spoke  in  raptures  of 
her,  and  had  sketched  her  porlrail  from 
memory.  He  produced  the  drawing,  and 
wished  to  know  if  I  thought  it  a  good  like- 
ness. I  told  him  she  was  inlinitely  more 
lovely,  and  that  it  bore  no  trace  of  resem- 
blance to  her.  I  mentioned  also  that  she 
was  very  clever  and  amiable.  Napoleon 
said  I  was  very  enthusiastic  in  her  favor^ 
and  had  made  him  long  to  see  her. 

Mesdames  Montholon  and  Bcrtrand,  and 
the  rest  of  his  suite,  often  came  to  see  him 
at  the  Briars,  and  remained  the  day.  It 
w^as  quite  delightful  to  witness  the  defer- 
ence and  respect  with  which  he  was  treated 
by  them  all.  To  them  he  was  still  "  le  grand 
empereur."  His  every  look  was  watched, 
and  each  wish  anticipated  as  if  he  had  still 
been  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Madame  Bcr- 
trand  produced  a  miniature  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  which  she  showed  to  Napoleon. 
He  gazed  at  it  with  the  greatest  emotion 
for  a  considerable  time  without  speaking. 
At  last  he  exclaimed  it  was  the  most  per- 
fect likeness  he  had  ever  seen  of  her,  and 
told  Madame  Bert  rand  he  would  keep  it, 
which  he  did  until  his  death.  He  has  often 
looked  at  my  mother  for  a  length  of  lime 
very  earnestly,  and  then  apologizedj  say- 
ing, that  she  reminded  him  so  much  of 
Josephine.  Her  memory  appeared  to  be 
idolized  by  him,  and  he  was  never  weary 
of  dwelling  on  her  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  the  grace  of  her  movements.  He  said 
she  was  the  most  truly  feminine  of  any 
woman  he  had  ever  known. 

Napoleon  afterwards  spoke  of  the  Em- 
press Marie  Louise  with  great  kindness 
and  affection.  He  said  she  would  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  St,  Helena  if  she  had  been  al- 
lowed :  and  that  she  was  an  amiable  crea- 
ture, and  a  very  good  wife. 

He  possessed  several  portraits  of  her. 
They  were  not  very  attrdciive,  and  were 
seen  to  disadvantage  when  contrasted,  as 
they  generally  were,  with  his  own  hand- 
some and  intellectual-looking  family. 

The  emperor  retired  early  this  eveninpf. 
He  had  been  in  low  spirits  since  his  aucfi- 
ence  of  his  visitor;  and  after  the  portraits 
of  the  Empress  Josephine  and  Marie  Louise 
had  been  produced,  he  appeared  absorbed 
in  mournful  reflection,  and  was  still  more 
melancholy  and  dejected  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.     His  visitor  ptoved  to  be  a  Count 
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PioDtkowski,  a  Polish  officer,  who  had 
formerly  helda  commissioD  in  *^la  grande  ar- 
m^e,"  and  bad  landed  in  the  morning,  having 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  permission  to 
follow  his  master  into  exile,  '*  to  share  with 
him  his  vulture  and  his  rock."  He  called 
at  the  Briars,  and  requesting  an  audience, 
information  had  been  sent  to  the  emperor 
of  his  arrival.  A  long  interview  took  place 
between  them,  which  apparently  excited 
painful  reminiscences  in  the  mind  of  the 
emperor.  I  asked  him  afterwards  about 
his  visitor.  He  seemed  to  have  little  per- 
sonal recollection  of  him,  but  seemed  grati- 
fied with  his  devotion,  and  said  he  had 
proved  himself  a  faithful  servant  by  follow- 
ing him  into  exile. 

The  emperor's  English,  of  which  he 
sometimes  spoke  a  few  words,  was  the 
oddest  in  the  world.  He  had  formed  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  quantity  of  wine 
drunk  by  English  gentlemen,  and  used  al- 
ways to  ask  me,  after  we  had  had  a  party, 
how  many  bottles  of  wine  my  father  drank; 
and  then  laughing  and  counting  on  his 
fingers  generally  made  the  number  up  to 
five.  One  day  to  annoy  me,  he  said  that 
my  country-women  drank  gin  and  brandy  ] 
and  then  added  in  English, 

**  You  laike  veree  mosh  dreenk,  mecs  \ 
Bomtaimes  brandee,  jeen." 

Though  I  could  hardly  help  laughing  at 
his  way  of  saying  this,  I  felt  most  indig- 
nant at  the  accusation,  and  assured  him 
that  the  ladies  of  England  had  the  utmost 
horror  of  drinking  spirits,  and  that  they 
were  even  fastidious  in  the  refinement  of 
their  ideas  and  their  general  habits.  He 
seemed  amused  at  my  earnestness,  and 
quoted  the  instance  of  a  Mrs.  B.,  who  had, 
in  fact,  paid  him  a  visit  once  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  It  was  singular,  indeed,  that 
one  of  the  few  English  ladies  he  had  ever 
been  presented  to,  should  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  this  habit.  At  last,  he  confessed, 
laughing,  that  he  had  made  the  accusation 
only  to  tease  me ;  but  when  I  was  going 
away  he  repeated, 

"  You  like  dreenk,  Mees  Betsee  ;  dreenk, 
dreenk." 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  Napoleon's 
removal  to  Longwood,  he  would  come  into 
our  drawing-room  oftener,  and  stay  lon- 
ger. 

He  said  he  should  have  preferred  alto- 
ffether  remaining  at  the  Briars.  That  he 
beguiled  the  hours  with  us  better  than  he 
ever  thought  it  possible  he  could  do  on 
such  a  horrible  rock  as  St.  Helena. 

A  day  or  two  before  bis  departure,  Gen- 
eral Bertrand  came  to  the  Briars^  and  in- 
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formed  Napoleon  that  Longwood  smelt  so 
strongly  of  paint,  that  it  was  unfit  to  go 
into. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  fury  of  the  em- 
peror. He  walked  up  and  down  the  lawn, 
gesticulating  in  the  wildest  manner.  His 
rage  was  so  great  that  it  almost  choked  him. 
He  declared  that  the  smell  of  paint  was  so 
obnoxious  to  him  that  he  would  never  in- 
habit a  house  where  it  existed ;  and  that  if 
the  errand  marshal's  report  was  true  he 
should  send  down  to  the  admiral,  and  refuse 
to  enter  Longwood.  He  ordered  Las  Gases 
to  set  ofi*  early  the  next  morning  to  examine 
the  house,  and  report  if  the  information  of 
General  Bertrand  was  correct. 

At  this  time  I  went  out  to  him  on  the 
lawn,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  anger. 
The  instant  1  joined  him  he  changed  bis 
manner,  and  in  a  calm  tone  mentioned  the 
reason  of  his  annoyance.  I  was  perfectly 
amazed  at  the  power  of  control  he  evinced 
over  his  temper.  In  one  moment,  from  the 
most  awful  state  of  fury,  he  subdued  bis 
irritated  manner  into  perfect  gentleness  and 
composure. 

Las  Cases  set  ofi*  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  and  returned  before  twelve 
o'clock.  He  informed  the  emperor  that 
the  smell  of  paint  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  that  a  few  hours 
would  remove  it  altogether.  The  grand 
marshal  was  sharply  reprimanded,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned,  for  making  an  exagger- 
ated report. 

It  was  arranged  that  he  should  leave  the 
Briars  two  days  afterwards  for  Longwood, 
which  was  now  quite  ready  for  him.  On 
the  appointed  morning,  which  to  me  was  a 
most  melancholy  one,  Sir  G.  Cockbum, 
accompanied  by  the  emperor's  suite,  came 
to  the  Briars  to  escort  him  to  his  new  abode. 
I  was  crying  bitterly,  and  he  came  up  and 
said, 

**  You  must  not  cry.  Mademoiselle  Bet- 
see  ;  you  must  come  and  see  me  very  oftea 
at  Longwood ;  when  will  you  ride  up  1" 

I  told  him  that  depended  on  my  father. 
He  turned  round  to  papa  and  said, 

**  Balcombe,  you  must  bring  Missee  Jane 
and  Betsee  to  see  me  next  week,  and  very 
often." 

My  father  promised  he  would,  and  kept 
his  word.  He  asked  where  mamma  was, 
and  I  said  she  desired  her  kind  regards  to 
the  emperor,  and  regretted  not  being  able 
to  see  him  before  his  departure,  as  she  waa 
ill  in  bed. 

"  I  will  go  up  and  see  her." 

And  uptuirs  he  darted,  before  we  had 
time  to  teU  my  mother  of  hie  epproaeh. 
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He  seated  himself  on  ibe  bed,  and  expressed 
his  regret  at  bcariDg  she  was  unwell. 

He  WHS  warm  in  his  acknowledgments  of 
her  attentions  to  him,  and  said  he  would 
have  preferred  staying  altogether  at  the 
Briars,*  if  they  would  have  permitted  him. 
He  then  presented  my  mother  with  a  gold 
snufl-box,  and  begged  she  would  give  it  to 
my  father  ns  a  murk  of  his  friendship.  He 
ffttve  me  a  beautiful  little  honbonitr^  which  I 
nad  often  admired,  and  said, 

**  You  can  give  it  as  a  §agt  iPamotir  to  h 
petit  Las  Cases." 

1  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

I  went  to  a  w^indow  from  which  I  could 
ace  his  departure,  but  my  heart  was  loo  full 
to  look  at  him  leaving  us,  and  throwing  my- 
self on  the  bed  I  cried  bitterly  for  a  long 
time.  When  my  father  returned  we  asked 
him  how  the  emperor  liked  his  new  resi* 
dence*  He  said  that  he  appeared  out  of 
spirits,  and,  retiring  to  his  dressing-room, 
had  shut  himself  up  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

With  Napoleon's  departure  from  the 
Briars  my  personal  recollection  of  him  may 
be  said  to  have  come  to  a  conclusion* 
From  my  father  being  the  emperor's  pur- 
veyor  we  had  a  general  order  to  visit  him, 
and  we  seldom  allowed  a  week  to  elapse 
without  seeing  him.  On  those  occasions 
we  generally  arrived  in  time  to  brenkfaiii 
with  him  at  one,  and  returned  in  the  even^ 

He  was  more  subject  to  depression  than 
when  at  the  Briars  i  but  still  gleams  of  his 
former  playfulness  shone  out  at  times.  On 
one  occasion  we  found  him  firing  at  a  mark 
with  pistols.  He  put  one  into  my  hand 
loaded,  I  believe  with  powder,  and  in  great 
trepidation  I  fired  it  o(!':  he  often  called  me 
afterwards  "  La  petite  tirailUure^^*  and  said 
b«  would  form  a  corps  of  sharpshooters  of 
which  [  should  be  the  captain.  He  then 
went  into  the  house,  and  he  took  me  into 
the  billiard-room,  a  table  having  been  jusi 
•ct  up  at  Longwood.  I  remember  thinking 
it  too  ehildish  for  men,  and  very  like  marbles 

•  I  truit  I  may  b#  forgiven  ihe  insertion  of  the 
foUowifiK  extxacta  from  Mr.  O'Meara's  ''  Voice 
fittf     '-•      M   lena." 

A  irfi  is  the  name  of  an  estate  roniantic- 

mll  about  a  niilo  and  a  hnirfrom  Jomc's- 

III  laiog  a  few  acres  of  bigbly-cuhivaie«l 

Ja  '--at  fniit  and  kitchen-gardena,  plenti. 

(i>  d  With   water,   with  many  deligbil'itl 

*ii  •    aud  long  celebrated  fur  the  gtruuiiju 

t^i^i,-!-*,  boapitahty  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Bal- 
Db«, 

'  \'r.ihji4L:  vvus  left  uodone  by  this  worthy  family 
:  ijtu  to  lessen  tho  incouvenieiioeo 
)  »itaaUuo.'* 


on  a  larger  scale.  The  emperor  conde- 
scended to  teach  me  how  to  play,  but  I  made 
very  little  progress,  and  amused  myself  with 
trying  to  hit  his  imperial  fingers  with  the 
balls,  instead  o(  making  cannons  and  haz- 
ards* 

Napoleon's  health  and  activity  began  to 
decline  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Longwood, 
In  consequence  of  the  linforlunate  disputes 
with  the  governor,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  he 
refused  to  lake  the  exercise  his  constitution 
rcqtiired,  and  his  health  became  visibly  im- 
paired. He  was  unable,  consequently,  to 
enjoy  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  pro- 
bably had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  allow- 
ing me  to  be  so  often  in  his  society,  and 
distinguishing  me  with  so  much  of  his  re- 
gord.  But  he  never  failed  to  treat  me  with 
the  greatest  tenderness  and  kindness. 

Some  months  after  his  departure  T  was 
attacked  with  nn  alarming  illness.  Mr. 
O^Meara  attended  me,  and  at  one  time  de- 
spaired of  my  recovery.  The  emperor's 
kindness  in  making  inquiries  after  me,  and 
his  other  attentions  I  can  never  forget.  He 
ordered  his  confiseur  when  I  became  con- 
valescent to  supply  me  daily  from  his  own 
table  with  every  delicacy  to  tempi  my  ap- 
petite, and  restore  my  strength. 

In  concluding  my  brief  record  of  Napo- 
leon I  will  spare  my  readers  any  lengthened 
expression  of  my  own  opinion  of  his  cliar- 
acter.  I  have  placed  before  them  the 
greater  part  of  what  occurred  while  I  was 
in  his  society,  and  have  thus  given  them,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  the  same  means  of  judging 
of  him  as  I  possess  myself.  But  yet,  in  a 
personal  intercourse,  incidents  occur  of  too 
trivial  or  subtle  a  nature  to  be  communi 
cated  to  others,  but  which  are  still  the 
truest  indications  of  character,  from  being 
the  results  of  impulse,  and  unpremeditated. 

Even  a  look,  a  tone  of  the  voice,  a  ges- 
ture, in  an  unreserved  moment,  will  give  an 
insight  into  the  real  disposition  which  years 
of  a  more  formal  intercourse  would  fail  to 
convey  j  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  association  of  a  person  of  mature  age 
with  very  young  people.  There  is  gener- 
ally a  confiding  candor  and  openness  about 
them  which  invites  confidence  in  return,  and 
which  tempts  a  man  of  the  world  to  throw 
off  the  iron  mask  of  reserve  and  caution, 
and  be  once  more  as  a  little  child.  This  at 
least  took  place  in  my  intercourse  with 
Napoleon,  and  I  may  therefore  perhaps 
venture  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
impression  he  left  on  my  mind,  after  three 
months  daily  communication  with  him. 

The  point  of  character  which  has  more 
than  any  other  been  a  subject  of  dispute 
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betweenNapoleon^s  friends  and  his  enemies^ 
and  which  will  ever  be  the  nnost  important 
of  all  in  the  estimatiou  of  a  woman,  is, 
whether  he  furnished  another  proof  of  the 
"close  affinity  between  superlative  intellect 
and  the  w^armth  of  the  generous  Qifections/^ 
(to  use  the  words  of  the  Rev.  —  Or  abbe,  in 
bis  delightful  life  of  his  father,)  or  whether 
he  is  to  be  considered  a  superior  kind  of 
calculating  tnachitie,  the  reasoning  power 
perfect,  but  the  heart  altogether  absent. 

Dourrienne,  who,  although  conscientious 
and  exact  in  the  main,  exhibits  no  partiality 
to  the  emperor,  describes  him  as  *'  trcs  pen 
aimant^^  and  reports  bis  having  said,  "I 
have  no  friend  except  Duroc,  who  is  unfeel- 
ing and  cold,  and  suits  me;**  and  ihis  may 
have  been  true  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  with  men  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed  to  consider  as  mere  machines, — the 
instruments  of  bis  glory  and  ambition  :  and 
whom  he  therefore  valued  in  proportion  to 
the  sternness  of  the  sin  AT  they  were  made 
of*  Even  his  brothers,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  included  in  this  sweeping  abnegation 
of  friendship,  he  taught  himself  to  look  upon 
as  the  means  of  carrying  out  his  ambitions 
projects,  and  as  they  were  not  always  sub- 
servient to  his  will,  but  came  at  times  into 
political  collision  with  bim,  his  fraternal 
affection,  which  seldom  resists  the  rude 
shocks  of  contending  worldly  interests,  was 
cooled  and  weakened  in  the  struggle. 

But  my  own  conviction  is,  that  unless 
Napoleon's  ambition  interfered,  to  which 
every  thing  else  was  sacrificed,  be  w^as  pos- 
sessed  of  much  sensibility  and  feeling,  and 
was  capable  of  strong  attachment. 

The  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  who  was  inti* 
mately  acquainted  with  Napoleon  at  an 
early  age,  gives  bim  credit  for  miich  more 
warmth  of  heart  than  is  allowed  him  by  the 
world  ;  and,  brought  up  as  she  had  been 
with  himself  ami  his  family,  she  was  well 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  him. 

I  think  his  love  of  children,  and  the  de- 
light  he  felt  in  their  society,  and  that,  too, 
at  the  moEt  calamitous  period  of  his  life, 
when  a  cold  and  unattachnble  nature  would 
have  been  abandoned  to  the  indulgence  of 
selfish  misery  j  in  itself  speaks  volumes  for 
his  goodness  of  heart.  After  hours  of  la- 
borious occupation,  he  would  often  permit 
us  to  join  him ;  and  that  Avhich  would  have 
fatigued  and  exhausted  the  spirits  of  others, 
seemed  only  to  recruit  and  renovate  him, 
His  gaiety  was  often  exuberant  at  these 
moments  \  he  entered  into  all  the  feelings 
of  young  people,  and  when  with  them  was 
a  mere  child,  and,  I  may  add,  a  most  amus^ 
ing  one.     I  feel,  however,  even  painfully, 
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the  difficulty  of  conveying  to  my  readers 
my  own  impression  of  the  disposition  of 
Napoleon.  Matters  of  feeling  are  oftea 
incapable  of  demonstration. 

The  innumerable  acts  of  amiability  and 
kindness  which  be  lavished  on  all  around 
him  at  my  father's  bouse,  derived  perhaps 
their  chief  charm  from  the  way  in  which 
they  were  done — they  would  not  bear  being 
told.  Apart  from  the  sw^eetness  of  his  si  "^ 
and  manner,  their  effect  would  have  b(  ^ 
comparatively  nothing.  But  young  people 
are  generally  keen  observers  of  character. 
Their  perceptive  faculties  are  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  their  powers  of  observation  not 
the  less  acute,  perhaps,  that  their  reason 
lies  dormant,  and  there  is  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  exercise  of  their  perceptions.  And 
after  seeing  Napoleon  in  every  possible 
mood,  and  in  his  most  unguarded  moments, 
when  I  am  sure  from  his  manner  that  the 
idea  of  acting  a  part  never  entered  his  head, 
I  left  bim  impressed  w  iih  the  most  complete 
conviction  of  his  want  of  guile,  and  the 
thorough  amiability  and  goodness  of  his 
heart.  That  this  feeling  was  common  to 
almost  every  one  who  approached  btnri,  the 
respect  and  devotion  of  his  followers  at  Si. 
Helena  is  a  sufficient  proof.  They  had  then 
nothing  more  to  expect  from  him,  and  only 
entailed  misery  on  themselves  by  adhering 
10  his  fortunes. 

Shortly  after  he  left  the  Briars  for  Loog- 
w^ood,  I  was  witness  to  an  instance  of  the 
almost  worship  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  those  around  him.  A  lady  of  high  dis- 
tinction  at  St.  Helena,  w^hose  husband  filled 
one  of  the  diplomatic  offices  there,  rode 
up  one  morning  to  the  Briars.  I  happened 
to  be  on  the  lawn,  and  she  requested  me  to 
show  her  the  part  of  the  cottage  occupied 
by  the  emperor*  I  conducted  her  to  the 
pavilion,  which  she  surveyed  with  intense 
interest ;  but  when  I  pointed  out  to  her  the 
crown  w^hich  had  been  cut  from  the  turf  by 
his  faithful  adherents,  she  lost  all  control 
over  h^r  feelings.  Bursting  into  a  fit  of 
passionate  weeping,  she  sunk  on  her  knees 
upon  the  ground,  sobbing  hysterically.  At 
last  she  fsll  forward,  and  I  became  quite 
alarmed,  and  would  have  run  to  the  cottage 
to  tell  my  mother  and  procure  some  re- 
storatives ;  but  starting  up,  she  implored 
me,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  to  call 
no  one,  for  that  she  should  soon  be  hcr»elf 
again.  She  entreated  me  not  to  mention 
to  any  one  what  had  occurred:  and  pro- 
ceeded to  say  thai  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
was  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  the  French 
people  as  it  was  in  hersj  and  that  ihey 
would  all  willingly  die  for  him.     She  vpx% 
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herself  a  Ffench woman,  and  very  beauti- 
fy!. 

She  recovered  herself  after  some  time, 
and  put  a  thousand  queslions  to  trie  about 
Napoleon,  ih©  answers  to  which  seemed  to 
interest  her  exceedingly.  She  said  several 
limes,  ^^  How  bappy  it  must  have  made  yoit 
I  to  be  with  the  emperor  f" 

After  a  long  interview,  ahc  put  a  thick 
Teil  down  over  her  still  agitated  features, 
and  returning  to  her  horse,  mounted  and 
rode  away.  For  once,  I  kept  a  secret,  and 
thong^h  questioned  on  the  subject,  I  merely 
said  she  had  come  to  see  the  pavilion,  with- 
out betraying  wlmt  had  taken  place. 

Napoleon,  on  bis  first  arrival,  showed  an 
iaclination  to  mix  in  what  little  society  St. 
Helena  afforded,  and  would,  I  think,  have 
continued  to  do  so  but  for  the  tinbappy  dif- 
ferences with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  These 
at  length  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
emperor  seemed  to  consider  it  almost  a 
point  of  honor  to  shut  himself  up,  and  make 
himself  as  miseruble  as  possible,  in  ordvr 
to  excite  indignation  against  the  governor, 

Into  the  merits  of  these  quarrels  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter.  With  all  my  feel- 
ing of  partiality  for  the  emperor,  I  have 
often  doubled  whether  any  human  being 
eould  have  filled  the  situation  of  Sir  Hud- 
ion  Lowe,  without  becominfj  embroiled 
with  his  unhappy  captive.  The  very  title 
with  which  he  was  accosted,  and  the  man- 
ner of  addressing  him  when  contrasted  with 
the  devotion  of  those  around  him^  must  have 

tmed  almost  insulting;  end  the  emperor 
most  brusque  and  uncompromising  in 
lowing  his  dislike  to  any  one  who  did  not 
please  him-  The  necessary  restrictions  on 
bis  personal  liberty  would  always  have  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  discord.  And  even  had 
Napoleon  himself  been  inclined  lo  submit 
to  his  fute  with  equanimity,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  followers  would  have  allowed 
bim.  Accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  the 
gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  the  French  capital, 
their  *'*e/our,'*  to  use  their  own  words,  on 
that  lone  island,  could  not  fail  to  be 
**ffl^f«i/jr/'  And  as  they  were  generally  the 
medium  of  communication  between  Napo* 
ieon  and  the  authorities,  the  correspondence 
would  necessarily  be  tinged  with  more  or 
leis  of  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings. 
Thrif  very  devotion  to  the  emperor  would 
iijn  I  too  tenacious  and  exacting  with 

ti'i.  iie  deference  his  situation  entitled 

htm  lo  ;  and  thus  orders  and  regalations, 
which  only  seemed  to  the  authorities  indis- 
ptOMible  to  his  security,  became  a  crime  in 
'  lir  eyes,  and  were  represented  to  the 
Dfor  ai  gratuitous  and  cruel  insults. 
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Napoleon,  too,  in  the  absence  of  every 
thing  more  worthy  of  supplying  food  to  his 
mighty  intellect,  did  not  di^^dain  to  interest 
himself  in  the  merest  trifles.  My  father 
has  often  described  him  as  appearing  as 
much  absorbed  and  ciccupied  in  the  details 
of  some  petty  squabble  with  the  governor, 
as  if  the  fate  of  empires  had  been  under 
discussion.  He  has  often  made  us  laugh 
with  his  account  of  the  ridiculous  way  in 
which  Napoleon  spoke  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe ;  but  their  disputes  were  generally 
on  subjects  so  trivial,  that  I  deem  it  my 
duly  to  draw  a  veil  over  iJiese  last  infirmi- 
ties of  so  noble  a  mind. 

One  circumstance  I  may  relate* 

Napoleon,  wif^hing  to  learn  English,  pro- 
cured some  English  books,  and    amongst 
them  *^  iEsop's  Fables'*  were  sent  htm.     In 
one  of  the  fables  the  sick  lion,  after  sub*j 
milting  with  fortitude  to  the  insults  of  the| 
many  animals  who  came  to  exult  over  hit 
fallen  greatness,  at  last  received  a  kick  it|l 
ihe  face  from  the  ass. 

*M  could  have  borne  every  thing  bu| 
this,'*  the  lion  said. 

Napoleon  showed  ibe  woodcut,  and  add«| 
ed,  **  It  is  me  and  your  governor," 

Amongst  other  accusations  against  Napo* 
Ieon,  some  writers  have  said  that  he  wa 
deficient  in  courage.  He  always  gave  mi 
the  idea  on  the  contrary  of  being  constitu-' 
lionally  fearless.  I  have  already  mentioned 
his  feats  of  horsemanship  ;  and  the  speed 
with  which  his  carriage  generally  tore  along 
the  narrow  mountainous  ronds  of  St,  Helena 
would  liave  been  intolerable  to  a  timid  per- 
son. I  have  more  than  once  seen  gentle- 
men, whose  houe^^  were  rather  skittish, 
obliged  lo  turn,  to  their  great  annoyance, 
when  the  emperor  approached  almost  at 
speed,  and  fairly  lake  to  their  heels,  pursued 
by  him,  until  I  hey  reached  an  open  space 
where  I  hey  could  pass  his  carriage  without 
danger  of  their  horses  shying  and  going 
down  a  precipice. 

He  had  a  description  of  jaunting  car,  in 
which  he  yoked  three  Cape  horses  abreast 
in  the  French  style.  And  if  he  got  any  one 
into  this,  he  seldom  let  his  victim  out  until 
he  had  frightened  hirn  heartily. 

One  day  he  told  General  Gourgaad  to 
make  his  horse  rear,  and  put  his  fore-paws 
into  the  carriage,  to  my  great  terror.  He 
seemed  indeed  to  possess  no  nerves  himself, 
and  to  laugh  at  the  existence  of  fear  in 
others. 

Napoleon,  as  far  as  I  w^as  capable  of 
judging,  could  not  be  considered  fond  of 
literature.  He  seldom  introduced  the  topic 
in  conversation,  and  I  suspect  his  reading 
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was  confined  almost  solely  to  scientific  sub- 
jects. I  have  heard  him  speak  slightinffly 
of  poets,  and  call  them  riveurg  ;  and  still  I 
believe  the  most  visionary  of  them  all  was 
the  only  one  he  ever  read.  But  his  own 
vast  and  undefined  schemes  of  ambition 
seemed  to  have  found  something  congenial 
in  the  dreamy  sublimities  of  Ossian. 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR  ? 

From  Tail's  Magazine. 

Thy  neighbor  who  ?  son  of  the  wild  ? 
"  All  who,  with  me,  the  desert  roam  ; 
The  fVcomcn  sprung  from  Abram's  child, 
Whose  sword  s  his  life,  a  tent  his  home — 
Whose  Utecds,  with  mine,  have  drunk  the  well 
Of  Hagar  and  of  Ishmael." 

Thy  neighbor  who  ?  oh  tell  me,  thou. 
With  burning  cheek,  and  eyes  of  flame  1— 
"  Tho  iron  breast — the  dauntless  brow — 
The  souls  that  Persia  could  not  tame ; 
The  free — tho  brave— by  me  led  on — 
The  conquering  bands  of  Marathon  !" 

Who  were  thy  neighbors  ?  name  them,  thou. 

The  siro  of  academic  lore — 

There  's  something  on  thy  noble  brow 

Bespeaks  a  spirit  that  can  soar ; 

The  echoes  tell — while  Plato  smiles, 

**  The  free  of  Doric  lands  and  isles." 

Who  is  our  neighbor  ?     Ask  at  Rome 
The  marble  bust — the  mouldering  heaps  ; — 
At  Ctcsiphon,  the  Parthan's  home — 
His  bow  's  now  broke,  his  charser  sleeps — 
At  every  mound  that  awes  or  shocks. 
From  Indus  to  the  Grampian  rocks. 

A  voice  comes  o'er  the  northern  wave — 

A  voice  from  many  a  palmy  shore — 

Our  neighbor  who  ?    "  The  free — the  brave — 

Our  brother  clansmen,  red  with  gore. 

Who  Imttled  on  our  left  or  right, 

With  fierce  goodwill  and  giant  might." 

Who,  then,  's  our  neighbor?  Son  of  God, 
In  meekness  and  in  mildness  come  ! — 
Oh  !  shed  the  light  of  life  abroad. 
And  burst  the  cerements  of  the  tomb  ! 
Then  bid  earth's  rising  myriads  move 
From  land  to  land  on  wings  of  love. 

Our  neighbor's  home  *s  in  every  clime 
Of  sun-bright  tint,  or  darker  hue, — 
The  home  of  man  since  ancient  time. 
The  bright  green  isles,  'mid  oceans  blue  ; 
Or  rorks,  where  clouds  and  tempests  roll 
In  awful  grandeur  near  the  pole. 

My  neighbor,  he  who  groans  and  toils, 

Tho  serf  and  slave,  on  hill  and  plain 

Of  Europe,  or  of  India's  soils, — 

On  Asia,  or  on  Afric's  main, — 

Or  in  Columbia's  marshes  deep, 

Whbro  Congo's  daughters  bleed  tod  weep. 


Poor,  sobbing  thing,  dark  as  thy  nre, 
Or  mother  sad,  heartbroken,  lorn — 
And  will  they  quench  a  sacred  fire  ? — 
And  shall  that  child  from  her  be  torn  ? — 
'Tis  done — poor  wrecks,  your  cup  is  gall ; 
Yet  ye're  my  neighbors,  each  and  all. 

Who  is  my  neighbor  ?    Is  it  he 

Who  moves  triumphant  down  the  vale. 

While  shouting  myriads  bend  the  knee. 

And  poison  all  the  passing  gale 

With  adulation's  rankest  breath, 

To  one  whose  trade  is  that  of  death  ? — 

Ves ;  he's  my  neighbor — he  and  they 
Who  press  around  yon  gallant  steed, 
That,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  fray. 
Has  crown'd  his  rider's  ruthless  deed — 
Crush'd  out  life's  slowly  ebbing  fiood, 
And  stained  his  iron  hoofs  in  blood  ! 

The  gallant  chief  is  passing  by. 
And  crowds  on  crowds  hang  round  his  way. 
And  youth  has  lift  the  voice  on  high. 
And  age  has  bared  his  locks  of  gray  ; 
And  gentle  forms,  like  birds  on  wing, 
Are  passing  by  and  worshipping ! 

My  neighbors  all — each  needs  a  sigh. 
Each  in  due  form  a  friendly  prayer : — 
**  Oh !  raise  the  low,  bring  down  the  high 
To  wisdom's  point,  and  fix  them  there ; 
Where  men  are  men,  and  pomp  and  pride 
Are  mark'd,  and  doom'd,  and  crucified." 

Thou  art  my  neighbor,  child  of  pain  ; 
And  thou,  lorn  pilgrim,  steep'd  in  woe ; 
Our  neighbor  she,  with  frenzied  brain, 
Whose  pangs  we  little  reck  or  know ; 
Who  loved  while  hope  and  reason  shone. 
Nor  ceased  to  love  when  both  were  gone. 

And  if  on  this  green  earth  there  be 
One  heart  by  balcAil  malice  strung, 
A  breast  that  harbors  ill  to  me, 
A  sland'rous,  false,  reviling  tongue, — 
My  neighbor  he — and  I  forgive ; 
Oh  !  may  he  turn,  repent,  and  live. 

Avicus. 

Immense  Bell. — An  immense  hell,  the  largest 
ever  cast  in  England,  weighing  no  less  than  7  tons, 
11  cwt.  2  qrs.  and  12  lbs.,  has  been  shipped  for 
Montreal,  intended  for  the  new  Catholic  cathedral. 
Tho  bell  is  heavier  than  the  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln, 
by  32  cwt. — Examiner. 

Death  from  Sympathy. — An  inquest  has  been 
held  on  the  body  of  Edward  Pearson,  aged  25,  a 
coppersmith.  On  Tuesday  last,  us  deceased  was 
assisting  some  men  to  place  a  large  roll  of  sheet 
copper  into  a  truck  in  Shoe  lane,  it  slipped  aside, 
and  was  near  maiming  one  of  them.  Deceased, 
upon  witnessing  the  occurrence,  stood  motionless, 
and  the  workmen  asked  him  if  he  had  received  any 
injury.  It  was  found  that  he  had  not ;  but  he  was 
so  greatly  affected  at  the  danger  from  which  hit 
fellow  workman  had  escaped,  that  he  trembled,  and 
was  unable  to  proceed  with  his  business  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  his  wife  found  him  lying  insensible  bj  her 
side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  died.  Mr.  Raj,  anr^ 
geon,  said  ho  thought  deceased  had  died  from  die- 
erse  of  the  heart,  most  probably  battened  hj  the 
effectt  of  the  fKgfat.—Aitf. 
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THE  SCOTCH  CHURCH 

From  the  Ejumincr. 


I 


In  ihe  House  of  Commons.  Monday,  July  31, 
ll«  Bccoiid  reading  of  tlie  church  of  Scoiland 
fcoeficess  bill  wwa  movedj  and  Sir  J,  Gra- 
ham entered  into  a  historical  review  of  the  que^- 
fioo,  from  the  lime  of  the  reformation  down  lo 
(tie  present  time.  From  whirh  it  appears— 1, 
That  the  exercise  of  lay  patronage  has  existed 
«ncc  the  rerormation,  but  that  it  has  aJways  been 
viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  Presbyterian 
BPpi<2  of  Scotland.  2.  l^hat  tlie  Presbyterian 
lemcnl  of  1690  established,  and  fiuheianiially 
jcognixcd  three  rights,  namely,  the  right  of  tii'c 
patron  to  present,  the  right  ot  congregations  to 
object,  and  liie  right  of  the  Presbyteriee,  or 
church  courts,  to  consider  and  decide  upon  and 
between  the  claims  of  the  patron  and  the  objec- 
tiojifi  of  the  congregation.  3.  That  ttiough,  es- 
sentially, this  has  remained  law  and  practice, 
ihe  i^ratute  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Bubsequenl 
^i^S^^  gave  power  to  Ihe  patrong,and  diminished 
or  crb&cnrcd  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  people 
and  of  the  church  courle.  4.  That  the  general 
assembly  of  ihe  church  of  Scotland  continued 
formally  to  protest  against  patroan^e,  until  the 
year  1^84;  but  trom  that  year,  down  to  18J4, 
00  protest  had  been  adopted  by  the  assembJy. 
aad  patronage  exieled  unquestioned  and  abso- 
loie*  5,  That  on  the  revival  of  the  anti- patron- 
igr  •    n  Scotland,  doubts  existed  aa  lo  the 

int<  1  of  the  righc  of  the  congregation 

to  u[,y  .  t  Mie  law  courts  deciding,  in  the  Auch- 
terarder  cate,  ihat  the  right  of  objection  wae 
coiifinfJ  u^  "^Mife,  learning,  and  docirinev' and 
ihi  ntee  could  be  refused  admission  to 

ac!  rept  on  grounds  narrowed  to  these 

ro:i  !^.     6.  But  by  the  peiBsing  of  the 

?ti  general  assembly  conferred  on  the 

It;  an  absolute  right  ot  objecting  to  any 
^  mice  on  any  ground  whatever,  thereby  over- 
irowing  the  legal  rfghls  of  the  patrons.  7. 
Henc^  nrose  tlie  controversy — the  Non-intru- 
aiojfi  king  for  the  people  and  the  church 

COAi  ire  and  absolute  right  of  rejection; 

an:  ^^  sustaining  the  righisofihe 

pat  ■  sentees  ivere  held  to  be  "duly 

quail II.-- i,    ..[  -''re  entitled  to  the  popses* 

wioa  of  their  i  irdetis  objected  to  on  sub- 

ftap«;.)  .TfA.K...  ,.,  iiir,  learning,  or  doctrine," 
B.  I  I  lie   Earl  of  Aberdeen,    himself  a 

Pr  tinnight  in  a  bill  to  settle  the  con- 

rig  the  rij^hLs  both  of  patrons? 
nl  of  settling  both  on  the  old 
of  the  patron  to  present,  the 
^^  to  objects  and  the  right  and 
daiy  ol  tiic  iiiurch  courts  to   decide  between 
pairori   and    po«i[»le.      9*  That  attempt  having 
>v  ful,   the  present  government, 

ie^  could  not  jgtir  until  the  Veto 
rinded,  because  thoy 
lie  law  of  Scotland 
hut  this  beir»g  done. 
l4^ment  of  the  ques- 
bill  will  elfect.  The 
I  wae  occupied  with 
y  tu  the  elucidatioa 
of  ■  .T  to  the  objection^ 

tha  he  gaid  that  the  go- 1 


vernment  could  not  interfere  while  the  church  of 
Scotland  was  in  ---.  ■' nri  to  the  law  of  the 
land;  but  that  n'  wing  been  removed 

by  the  acts  of  Uie  ..  . . — . ,»  die  present  measure 
was  now  introduced,  (Cheers. )— Mr.  Wallace 
rose  lu  oppose  the  bdl,  which,  he  said,  so  far 
Irom  removing  doubt.^,  would  be  the  means  of 
exciting  a  litigation  hitherto  unknown.  It  se- 
cured the  riglUa  of  the  clergy,  but  destroyed 
Those  of  the  people ;  and  would  involve  the 
Q,ueen  in  a  violation  of  the  coronation  oath. 
He  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
tlKit  day  BIX  months. — Mr.  A.  B.  Cochrane 
also  objected  to  the  bill.— Mr.  Rutherford  fol- 
lowed, expr«}s^ing  his  turprige  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  at  eo  late  a  period  of  the  session. 
Warmly  eulogizing  the  conduct  of  the  seceders, 
who  had  acted  from  deep  conscientious  feeling^ 
as  evinced  by  no  Jet-s  than  two  hundred  licen- 
tiates voluntardy  abandoning  those  prospects 
which  constituted  the  highest  object  of  their 
ambition;  he  proceeded,  in  a  lengthened  and 
learned  argument,  lo  show  Ihatttie  original  lim- 
ilations  on  the  rights  of  lay  patronage  had  roi 
been  affected  by  subsequent  enactments,  aa  the 
ptatutc  of  Q,uecn  Anne,  and  that  therelbre  the 
right  of  the  people  to  object  generally  to  a  pre- 
sentee, and  of  the  church  courts  to  sustain  the 
objection,  existed  in  la  Wj  of  which  the  Veto  act 
of  the  assembly  was  an  assertion.  The  bill  pro  • 
fogged  to  be  "declaratory,^*  but  where  was  the 
law  lo  be  found  which  it  professed  to  "  dcchire  ?" 
Nay,  if  it  were  only  declaratory,  whence  the 
necessity  of  announcing  the  consent  of  the  crown 
to  the  introduction  of  the  measure?  The  hill 
was,  in  factj  "enanlive;"  it  changed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  of  ScoUand,  a^  secured  by 
statute;  it  interfered  with  the  rights  of  patrons, 
ami  altered  Ihe  internal  government  of  the 
church,  by  interfering  with  its  judicatories;  and 
in  handing  over  the  righfs  of  ihe  patrons*  lo  the 
church— the  priesthood — it  vested  them  in  the 
wort^t  depositories  which  could  be  devised,  far 
'•  presbyter  w^as  hut  priest  writ  large."  (Hear.) 
In  the  present  temper  ol"  the  people  it  would 
only  aggravate  all  it?  evils,  and  drive  more  of  the 
members  of  the  establishment  from  it.  (Hear.) 
—Sir  VV.  FoLLE'rr  said  the  claims  of  the  Non- 
intrusionit?t8  were  such  as  no  government  con  Id 
sunctioij  or  saiisly*  The  present  measure, 
whose  object  was  llie  removing  of  doubts,  was 
acceptable  to  the  general  assembly,  and  thoee 
adhering  to  Uie  esublished  church,— Lord  J, 
Russell  said,  tliat  as  the  acknowledt?ed  Imui: 
ing  and  undisputed  ability  of  the  Solicitor  tiin- 
era!  had  fnlcd  lo  answer  the  admirable  speech 
o!  Mr.  Rutherford,  it  wa»  a  convincing  prcwf  thai 
there  was  something  eB^entially  wrong  in  tlie 
bill.  The  highest  legal  authorities  of  ifie  Hou»e 
of  Lorda  had  protested  against  the  bill  a*  bemg 
'Mieclaratory^'  of  tliat  which  was  not  iUv  law  of 
Sroiland  ;  but  a  s    '        '  ty,  in  order  to 

icrtiily  their  regar  ;  Ljt'en,and  their 

confidence  in  hin  kiuh  i  .  ui- u,  i»f  our  tbrcisjn 
aifairs,  supported  the  hilh  and  overthrew  «olenm 
judicial  dycisions.  (Hear.) — Sir  G.  Cllkk  fol- 
io wech  rt'Statitig  the  poinis  urged  in  the  Soli- 
citiirdtcinrilV  -fKtrfl. — Mr,  F,  Maulk,  Npruk- 
ing  on  }i  fid  of  those  who,  like  him^ 

have  ee^  Mremc  sorrow,  from  Ujc 
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established  church  of  Scotland,  said  that  they 
looked  on  with  comparative  indifference  as  to 
the  result  of  the  bill.  It  would  not  withdraw 
one  individuia]  frum  the  ranks  of  the  free  Pres- 
bjTterian  church,  nor  retain  in  the  establishment 
any  disposed  to  ioin  them.  Nor  was  it  accept- 
able to  the  moderate  party  remaining  in  the 
church ;  for  at  a  recent  meeting,  at  Edinburgh, 
at  which  Principal  Macfarlane,  the  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly,  was  present,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  to  oppose  the  bill. — Mr.  A.  Camp- 
bell, in  strong  and  emphatic  terms,  condemned 
the  bill.  It  was  an  utter  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Scotland,  conferred  upon  the  church 
courts  a  "Puseyile"  power  oJ  investigating 
character,  and  ol  entering  into  private  families, 
in  order  to  weigh  one  objection  against  another, 
and  the  fate  of  the  factories  bill  might  have 
warned  the  government  not  to  interfere  with  the 
evangelical  party  in  Scotland. — Mr.  H.  John- 
stone described  the  bill  as  a  boon,  which  would 
be  hailed  as  such  bjr  the  people. — Sir  R.  Peel 
objected  to  many  of  the  arguments  used  in  the 
debate,  as  having  no  bearing  on  the  question 
before  the  house.  The  constitution  and  spirit 
of  Presbyterianism  gave  the  people  the  right  ol 
objection,  and  the  Presbyteries  the  right  of  de- 
cision ;  and  this,  which  was  tlie  usage  from  the 
earliest  times,  was  the  leading  feature  of  the 
bill.  He  called  on  them,  therefore,  to  confirm 
the  principle,  by  carrying  the  second  reading, 
leaving  details  lor  future  discussion. — The  house 
divided — for  the  second  reading,  98 ;  against  it, 
80 :  majority,  18, 


TREES. 

From  the  Alhenaeuin. 


Like  the  latest  leA  of  the  battle-spears, 

In  their  ancient  strength  they  stand  ; 
And  they  tell  us  still  of  the  sylvan  years 

When  the  forests  filled  the  laud  ; 
Ere  ever  a  hunter  tracked  the  wood. 

Or  mariner  plough'd  the  seas, 
But  the  isles  were  green  in  the  solitude 

Of  their  old  primeval  Trees. 

They  have  survived  the  Druid's  faith. 

And  the  Roman  eagle's  full, 
And  the  thrilling  blast  of  the  bugle's  breath 

From  the  Norman's  knightly  hall  ; 
But  the  sun  shines  bright,  and  the  showers  descend, 

And  the  wild  bird's  home  is  made, 
Where  the  ancient  giants  still  extend 

The  green  of  their  summer  shade. 

Wo  have  seen  our  early  winters  hang 

Their  pearls  on  each  leafless  bough. 
And  greeted  the  buds  of  the  waking  Spring 

With  a  joy  we  know  not  now ; 
For  Life  hath  its  winters  cold  and  hoar, 

But  their  frosts  can  form  no  gem  ; 
And  the  Spring  may  breathe  on  our  hearts  no  more. 

But  it  still  returns  to  them. 

They  are  waving  o'er  our  hamlet  roofs, 

Tnej  are  bending  o'er  our  dead, 
AaJ  the  odora  breathed  from  his  native  groves, 
On  the  exile*a  heart  they  shed; 


Like  him  who  gazed  on  his  coimtrj's  palm, 

By  the  palace-circled  Seine, 
Till  the  Pagod  rose  in  the  wanderer's  dream. 

And  the  Ganges  rolled  again. 

How  sweet  in  our  childhood's  ear  they  spoke. 

For  we  knew  their  voices  well. 
When  far  in  our  western  hills  they  woke, 

Of  the  coming  Spring  to  tell ; 
But  now  they  send  us  a  sadder  sound, 

On  the  winds  of  Autumn  eves. 
For  it  murmurs  of  wisdom  more  profound, 

But  it  tells  of  withered  leaves. 

O,  such  were  the  Dryad  tones  th^t  rose 

In  the  Grecian  woods  of  old. 
And  the  voice  iVom  the  Indian  wilderness, 

That  the  conqueror's  fate  foretold  ; 
For  many  a  minstrers  dream  bad  birth 

In  the  sounds  of  leaf  and  breeze, 
And  the  early  oracles  of  earth 

Were  the  old  complaining  Trees  ! 

Frances  Bkowi. 

A  FiRK-PRooF  Powder  Magazisk.— The  Tisief 
mentions  that  an  experiment  took  place  on  Wedno- 
day  at  Paine's  wharf,  Westminster,  for  the  purpoN 
of  testing  the  capabiuties  of  a  magazine  to  contiiB 
powder  m  ships  of  war,  recently  patented  by  Ifr.J. 
A..  Holdsworth,  as  being  impervioas  to  fire,tboafb 
subjected  on  all  sides  to  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  heat.  A  model  of  a  magazine,  aboat  sise 
feet  square,  was  placed  on  the  wharf  within  a  ftw 
feet  of  the  water  s  edge.  This  model  is  formed  af 
a  double  set  of  thin  iron  plates,  riveted  togetkerit 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  asunder,  the  bolknr 
being  filled  with  waier  and  supplied  from  a  vit 
placed  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  magaiine 
and  entering  it  through  a  pipe  innerted  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  model.  A  channel  of  communicatioD 
exists  through  every  side,  as  well  as  the  top  tod 
bottom,  and  from  the  upper  surface  a  second  pipe 
conveys  the  stream  of  water  back  to  the  vit  mm 
which  it  is  supplied.  The  door  of  the  magazhe  ii 
hung  on  hinges,  made  hollow,  and  guarded  from 
leaking  by  stuffing  boxes,  so  that  the  water  flovi 
mto  the  door  through  one  hinge  and  out  throofh 
the  other.  The  patentee  having  explained  die 
principle  of  his  invention,  placed  a  quantitr  of 
combustible  matter  within  the  model,  over  woieli 
some  gunpowder  was  laid  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  A 
registering  thermometer  having  been  placed  insi^, 
the  door  was  closed  and  a  stack  of  dry  timber,  de* 
posited  on  every  side  of  the  model,  was  set  a-liglit 
The  fire  was  kept  up  more  than  half  an  hour,  ind 
the  water  rose  to  very  nearly  boiling  heat,  contiBa* 
ally  passing  in  a  stream  throush  the  upper  pip* 
into  the  reservoir  containing  cold  water.  On  ibt 
door  being  opened,  the  combustible  matters  asd 
powder  were  found  to  be  perfectly  uninjured,  u^ 
the  highest  point  to  which  the  mercury  had  riisB 
within  the  model  was  marked  at  100  degrees  ni 
Fahrenheit.  A  somewhat  similar  principle  hit 
been  applied  to  the  stoker's  room  in  the  riidsri> 
and  Albert  royal  steam  yacht,  where  the  bulkbeads 
have  been  constructed  of  two  plates  of  sbeet-iroa, 
instead  of  wood  faced  with  iron,  a  stream  of  wttcr 
constantly  flowing  between,  by  which  means  tbt 
temperature  of  the  engine-room  is  kept  cool.— Jti*' 
ntBum. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maboret,  better  known  as  Fa* 
ther  Prout,  has  received  from  covemmeni  an  a^ 
pointment  in  the  University  of  Valetta  at  Ut^ 
\— Ibid. 
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NIEBUHR'S  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS, 
From  the  Foreign  Quaiterlj  Review. 

Xachgtlassene  Schriften  B.  G.  Niebuhr's 
nic/a  - philologischm  Inhalts.  (Posthu- 
mous Works  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  other 
than  Philological.)  Hamburg:  Perthes. 
1842. 

We  believe  that  no  modern  biographical 
publication  has  excited  so  deep  and  gene- 
ral an  interest  as  the  '  Life  and  Letters  of 
Niebuhr,'  {Lebensnachrichten,)  which  ap- 
peared about  five  years  ago.  The  judg- 
ment displayed  in  the  compilation  of  the 
ivork  is  worthy  of  the  rich  materials  on 
which  it  is  exercised.  The  curiosity  of 
the  studious  and  learned  to  know  the  cir- 
cumstances that  attended  the  development 
of  his  marvellous  historical  capacity  is  fully 
gratified,  and  we  are  not  j|wafe  of  any  let- 
ters or  memoirs  which  so  f^lly  illustrate 
the  political  events  of  the  time.  But  the 
book  has  a  higher  value  still,  as  a  picture 
of  Niebuhr  in  his  individual  character, 
tnd  ID  his  social  and  domestic  relations. 
His  letters  are  tender  and  communica- 
tire  from  the  warmth  of  his  nature ;  and 
on  serious  subjects,  although  the  best  of 
them  are  addressed  to  a  woman  His  first 
vrife,  and  her  sister  Dord  Hensler,  who  was 
his  chief  correspondent,  were  fortunately  for 
him  not  amongf  the  multitude  of  well-mean- 
ing women,  who  cultivate  a  frivolous  indif- 
Tereoee  to  every  pursuit  which  can  interest 
&  reasonable  man  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  bta  own  domestic  circle. 

Those  who  are  already  familiar  with  Nie- 
Inihr's  personal  history  will  find  in  the  vol- 
ime  before  us  an  interesting  supplement  to 
:he  Lebensnachrichten  ;  but  its  character  is 
not  directly  biogrnphical.  More  than  half 
of  it  consists  of  letters  descriptive  of  Hol- 
land, which  he  wrote  to  his  family  in  Hol- 
itein,  during  his  residence  on  a  financial 
mission  to  Amsterdam,  in  1808  and  1809. 
The  remainder  of  the  collection  contains 
^litical  essays,  written  at  difiVrent  periods 
if  his  life  from  1806  to  1830.  The  account 
>f  Holland  probably  retains  a  great  part  of 
its  original  value :  the  shorter  essays  belong 
nore  exclusively  to  their  own  time,  and 
;hoagh  still  instructive  partake  of  the  obso- 
eteness  of  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled  prophecies. 
BIThatever  Niebuhr  wrote  was  so  thorougrhly 
characteristic  of  himself,  that  every  part  of 
the  publication  tends  almost  equally  to 
illustrate  his  life  and  opinions,  and  requires 
lome  knowledge  of  his  history  before  it 
can  be  fully  appreciated.  A  slight  biogranh- 
teat  sketch  will,  therefore,  not  be  foreign 
to  oar  present  purpose. 


Barthold  George  Niebuhr  was  born  at 
Copenhagen  on  the  27th  of  August,  1776. 
His  father,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  had  resided  in  that  capital  since 
his  return  from  the  East ;  but  in  1778  he 
removed  to  Meldorf,  in  Holstein,  once  a 
principal  town  in  the  Republic  of  Dith- 
marsch,  where  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
remained  as  Landschreiber,  or  collector  of 
the  revenues.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary energy,  accnrate  in  observation,  and 
thoroughly  practical  in  character ;  but  his 
own  early  education  had  been  neglected, 
and  he  could  contribute  little  to  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  which  his  son  began 
from  his  childhood  to  collect.  He  taught 
him,  however,  to  speak  French  and  English, 
and  gave  him  valuable  instructions  in  geog- 
raphy, his  own  favorite  science.  Above  all, 
he  impressed  him  with  an  early  interest  in 
contemporary  history,  and  with  a  view  to 
an  appointment  which  he  hoped  to  procure 
for  him  as  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  he  provided  him  with  a 
constant  supply  of  English  newspapers. 
The  future  historian  received  no  direct  phi- 
lological tuition  except  during  part  of  his 
thirteenth  year,  under  J&ffer,  who  was  mas- 
ter of  the  school  at  Meldorf.  Yet,  when 
he  left  his  father's  house  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, for  the  University  of  Kiel,  he  was 
already  a  widely-read  scholar,  and  an  origi- 
nal speculator  m  history  and  politics.  His 
delicate  health  had  made  him  sedentary, 
and  his  boyhood  had  been  spent  among 
books.  Through  life  the  strength  of  his 
memory  enabled  him  to  retain  whatever  he 
read,  and  it  was  probably  fortunate  that  his 
unguided  taste  led  him  to  study  orin;inal 
authors  only,  where  teachers  would  have 
led  him  to  dissipate  his  attention  among  the 
labors  of  commentators.  But  he  always  re- 
gretted his  bookish  education.  It  had  made 
him,  as  he  knew,  in  childhood  a//A;/tir,  too  old 
for  his  age.  It  had  cut  one  essential  portion 
out  of  his  life,  and  it  was  probably  the  cause 
of  a  certain  stifi^ness  and  intolerance,  which 
seems  to  us  not  unfrequently  to  accompany 
his  judgment  of  men  and  things. 

He  occupied  two  years  at  Kiel  in  severe 
study,  and  in  1790  became  private  secre- 
tary to  Schimmelmann,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance at  Copenhagen  ;  soon  afterward  he 
accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary, and  after  pursuing  his  studies  there 
for  some  time,  determined  to  complete  his 
education  in  England,  and  arrived  there  in 
the  summer  of  1798.  His  professed  object 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  practical 
life  on  the  only  existing  field  of  Cte^  ^^\\\v 
cal  action  \  bul  V\»  ««otj  \wi5cA\»  \w«^^^^- 
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He  soon  left  England  for  Edinburgh,  and 
pertinaciously  preferred  booksand  lectures, 
which  he  might  have  found  on  the  Conli- 
nenl,  to  the  opportunities  which  offered 
tbemaelres  of  observing  actual  lltQ.  In 
1799  he  returned  ta  Holstein,  and  in  a  few 
months  afterwards  settled  for  a  second  litne 
at  Copenhagen,  with  the  office  of  assessor 
in  the  commercial  department  of  East  India 
aflfairs,  and  secretary  to  the  commission  for 
the  afiairs  of  Barbarj^  At  the  same  tinrie 
he  married  Amalie  Behrens,  to  whom  he 
had  been  betrothed  before  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land. She  was  the  sister  of  Dore  Hensler^ 
with  wliom  Niebuhr  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship at  Kiel,  in  the  house  of  Professor 
Hensler,  the  father  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. There  was  never  a  more  fortunate 
union*  Hts  wife  interested  herself  in  all 
Niebuhr's  sclicraes,  in  his  studies,  and  hh 
historical  speculations,  and  fully  shared  in 
the  public  anxieties  which  lienceforth,  for 
many  years»  eng^rossed  a  great  portion  of 
his  thoughts. 

His  deep  haired  of  France  must  have  in- 
creased the  anxiety  and  regret  which  ac- 
companied hisfiret  actual  experience  of  the 
evils  of  the  European  war,  when  Denmark, 
by  joining  the  coalition  of  the  North,  incur- 
red  the  liostility  of  England,  In  March^ 
1801,  the  approach  of  iheEn^lish  fleet  was 
known  at  Copenhagen,  and  Niebuhr  shared 
in  the  hopes  of  the  Danes,  that  their  despe- 
rate courage  might  succeed.  His  letters  at 
the  time  are  singularly  interesting  to  an 
Englishman.  On  the  24-th  of  March,  he 
anticipates  from  the  presence  of  Nelson,  a 
furious  attack  on  the  port.  Four  days  af- 
terwards, he  relies  in  some  degree  on  the 
impracticability  of  the  channels,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  batteries.  On  the  3d 
of  April,  he  relates  how  the  English  had 
surveyed  the  navigation,  found  new  chan- 
nels, marked  them  oat  with  buoys,  turned 
the  defences,  and  fought  the  battle,  wijich 
was  as  honorable  to  the  courage  of  the  de- 
feated party,  as  to  the  skill  and  daring  of 
Nelson. 

When  this  temporary  disturbance  had 
passed  away,  Nieb«lir  resumed  his  course 
of  official  and  intellectual  activity.  In  1803 
he  was  employed  on  a  financial  mission  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  j  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
board  for  the  affairs  of  Barbary,  and  direct- 
or of  the  government  bank.  During  the  same 
period,  although  his  days  were  occnpicd 
with  business,  and  a  great  part  of  liis  cvcu» 
ings  in  reading  aloud  to  his  wife,  he  ac- 
quired a  considerable  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
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tiqaityiand  wrote  or  commenced  essays  on 
various  subjects,  one  of  which  contained 
the  principle  of  his  great  discovery  of  the 
tenure  of  the  public  lands  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  purpose  of  the  different  agrarian  laws* 
His  first  publication  \vas  a  notice  of  the  Life 
of  William  Ley  el,  a  governor,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  the  Danish  posses* 
sions  in  India.  The  volume  of  Posthumous 
Works  contains  a  translation  of  the  Danish 
original,  which  appeared  in  a  periodical^ 
called  ^Det  Skandinaviske  Litteratursel- 
skabs  Skrifter,'  in  1605.  His  next  work 
was  a  German  translation  of  the  first  Phi- 
lippic of  Demosthenes,  written  after  the 
defeat  of  Austria  and  Russia  at  AuslerHtz, 
with  a  feeling  of  the  imminent  danger  im* 
pending  over  Europe  from  the  Philip  of 
modern  limes.  Twenty-five  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Revolution  of  July  renew- 
ed the  fear  of  French  aggression  in  Ger- 
many, the  translation  was  remembered  by 
his  friends,  and  reprinted.  Personal  dis- 
content with  Schimmelmann,  and  agrowtoj 
desire  to  identify  himself  w^ith  the  nation 
struggle  of  Germany  against  Napoleon,  in* 
duced  him  to  accept  an  offer  of  the  post  of 
joint  bank  director  at  Berlin,  under  Stetn» 
who  was  at  that  time  finance  minister  ^  and 
he  arrived  at  Berlin  in  October,  l&OG,  afeiir 
days  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  all  official  persons  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  capital  to  escape  the 
French,  and  Niebuhr  accompanied  Stein  to 
Konigsberg,  Dantzic,  and  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  army  of  Bartenstein,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  financial  and  commis- 
sariat department.  The  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  in  May,  1S07,  drove  the  court  over 
the  Russian  border,  and  Niebuhr  was  in* 
duced  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Hardeo- 
berg  to  accompany  them  to  Riga.  The 
ireaty  of  Tilsit,  in  July,  occasioned  the  dis- 
missal  of  the  prime  minister,  and  Niebuhr 
hecame  a  member  of  a  commission  for  con- 
ducting the  administration  lill  the  return  of 
Stein  to  the  head  of  affairs. 

In  the  universal  depression  of  the  time, 
it  was  evident  that  the  most  pressing  busi- 
ness was  to  find  money  for  the  subdidr, 
which  the  French  den^anded  as  the  con* 
dition  ot  evacuating  the  remaining  do* 
minions  of  Prussia,  and  Stein  selected  Nie- 
buhr for  a  mission  to  Holland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  loan.  In  Noieinber 
he  left  Memel,  with  his  wife,  for  Berlin  ai>d 
Hamburg,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  his  re* 
lations  in  Holstcin,  arrived  in  A  lOci 
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and  old  Slavonic  langtjages ;  and  aboul 
this  tirne^  his  fmher  proudly  tells  a  friend, 
that  Barlhold  now  knew  twenty  Inngnages, 
His  residence  in  Hollnnd  gave  him  abun- 
dant leisure,  bin  he  had  few  books,  and  no 
literary  society  j  he  interested  himself 
however  in  acquiring  if^e  knowledge  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  resulis  are  contained 
in  the  Circular  Letters  to  his  father  ond 
friends,  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
pohliftbed*  The  wretched  condition  of 
Proflsin,  ond  the  uncertainly  whether  Na- 
poleon might  evon  permit  its  continued  ex- 
Uteoce,  mnde  it  difHcuh  to  transact  the 
commtssion  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted. The  capitalists  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  lend  money,  and  the  financial  dif- 
dcutties  of  hts  own  kingdom  indisposed 
Kini?  Louis  to  sanction  or  encourage  the 
withdrnvval  of  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  country.  A  prospect  of  success  ap- 
peared in  the  spring  of  1S09,  which  seems 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  interfer- 
eoc6  of  the  French  government,  with  a 
view,  when  Austria  was  arming  for  a  new 
contest,  both  to  procure  money  for  the 
campaign,  and  to  render  the  army  which 
occupied  Prussia  disposable  for  active  ser- 
vice. The  negotiation,  however,  nltimate* 
ly  failed  ;  and  after  a  three  months*  visit 
to  hts  friends,  Niebuhr  rejoined  the  court 
It  Kftnigstein,  in  August,  1S09.  The  cam- 
paign of  Wagram  again  disappointed  hinij 
but  the  increased  severity  of  the  struggle, 
aad  the  evident  advance  of  national  spirit 
in  Germany,  gave  him  belter  hopes  for 
future  times,  than  he  had  entertained  after 
tJie  defeats  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena*  Hence- 
forth be  became  more  cheerful  in  his  views 
of  public  events,  though  as  yet  there  ap- 
peared no  probability  that  the  existing  gen- 
eration would  witness  the  liberation  of 
Prussia*  He  now  became  a  privy* coun* 
cillor,  and  entered  on  a  wide  sphere  of 
official  duties  involving  the  management 
of  the  national  debt,  of  the  paper  currency, 
the  financial  part  of  the  alienation  of  the 
demesnes,  the  salt  monopoly,  and  a  super- 
intendence over  the  provincial  debts^  and 
over  private  bonks.  The  reputation  which 
bad  procured  him  the  original  invitation  to 
leave  Copenhagen,  was  ju stilled  by  his 
financial  success  ;  but  he  considered  that 
he  was  gecreily  llnvarled  by  Hardenberg, 
ivbo  retained  the  king^s  confidence,  though 
not  in  otiice  i  and  when  that  minister  re- 
turned to  power  in  1810,  Niebuhr,  with 
sotoe  diiUculty,  obtained  permission  to  re- 
his  employments,  and  with  the  rank 
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first  scholars  of  Germany,  at  Michaelmas 
in  the  same  year. 

To  himself  and  to  the  world  this  change 
was  the  most  forlunnte  event  of  his  life. 
In  the  full  vigor  of  life,  enjoying  perfect 
leisure,  unmixed  domestic  happiness,  and 
the  society  of  such  men  as  Heindorf, 
Schleierrnacher,  and  Savigny,  he  now  com- 
menced the  Lectures  on  Roman  History, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  great  work. 
They  were  received  by  all  competent 
judges  with  approbation  and  gratitude,  and 
the  first  edition  of  his  history,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  two  years,  though 
the  abtruse  disquisitions  of  which  it  main* 
ly  consisted  prevented  it  from  obtaining 
general  popularity,  at  once  established  his 
reputation  among  learned  men,  as  the  most 
original  and  successful  of  all  inquirers  into 
Roman  antiquity.  He  probably  never  felt 
so  thoroughly  satisfied  as  during  this  period 
of  untroubled  industry;  but  a  time  of  more 
intoxicating  interest  approached,  when  the 
world  was  aroused  by  the  event  of  the  Rus- 
sian campaign. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  resolved  on, 
Niebuhr  applied  for  an  appointment  in  the 
secretariat  department  J  but  io  the  event  of 
not  obtaiaing  it  lie  had  resolved  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks  o(  the  Land- 
wehr.  He  had,  before  the  war  commenced, 
like  many  others,  practised  the  infantry  ex- 
ercise in  secret,  and  ho  now,  with  the  full 
consent  of  his  tender  and  noble  wife,  re- 
nounced the  exemption  from  personal  ser- 
vice to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  university.  In  the  meantime 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  'Prus- 
sian Correspondent,'  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  national  enthusiasm. 
A  portion  of  his  addresses  to  his  country- 
men through  this  medium,  will  be  found  in 
the  *  Posthumous  Works.'  In  April,  1813, 
he  was  summoned  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allies  at  Dresden,  to  arrange  with  Gen- 
eral Stewart,  now  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
the  terms  of  the  English  stibsidy.  In  the 
autumn  he  went  to  meet  the  English  com- 
missioners at  Amsterdam,  and  remained 
there  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  his 
pride  and  confidence  in  the  army^  and  his 
JList  hatred  of  the  foreign  tyrant,  made  him 
from  the  first  sanguine  of  success,  even  dur- 
ing the  armistice,  when  Metternich  was  pro- 
mising assistance  to  both  parties^  with  an 
aecmnulalion  of  promises  perhaps  unparal- 
leled even  in  the  nnnaUof  diplomatic  false- 
hood. The  result  of  the  peace  disap* 
pointed  him.  He  had  hoped  that  Germany 
might  be  restored  to   its  old  frontier  on 
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the  left  of  the  Rhine,  nm\  Tie  deeply  re- 
sented the  Opposition  of  Englnnd  to  the 
claims  of  Prussia  at  the  conofress  of  Vienna, 
tt  was  nntiirnl  thnt  he  should  regret  that  Han- 
over mid  Prnssia  received  the  district  of 
Hadeln  to  the  south  of  the  Elbe,  which  was 
the  country  of  the  long  line  of  Frisian  yeo- 
men, from  which  he  was  himself  descend- 
ed* We  can  less  sympathize  with  his  in- 
dignation at  the  failure  of  the  Prussian 
claim  to  the  whole  of  Saxony,  which  he 
supported  in  a  pamphlet  which  attracted 
great  attention.  In  the  hope  that  a  new 
war  would  give  increaf^ed  influence  to 
Prussia,  he  heard,  not  without  satisfaction, 
of  the  sudden  breaking  np  of  the  congress 
by  the  news  of  the  flight  from  Elba.  In 
the  course  of  the  wif»ier  he  had  given  the 
crown  prince,  now  King  of  Prussia,  lessons 
in  finance  and  politics.  He  mentions  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he  has  not  without  difii* 
culty  impressed  the  young  prince  with  due 
respect  for  the  sotind  and  manly  character  of 
the  much-abused  Frederick  William,  the 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great, 

The  triumph  of  the  allies  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  would  have  given 
him  abundant  cause  for  rejoicing  ;  bnt  in 
April  his  father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  and  on  the  20th  June  his  wife  expired 
in  his  arms.  Frotn  this  loss  he  never  fully 
recovered.  For  many  years  he  could  not 
bear  to  recommence  his  history  without  the 
companion  to  whom  he  hjid  from  his  youth 
been  accustomed  to  think  aloud  ;  yet  it 
was  for  her  sake  that  he  afterwards  resumed 
his  great  work»  because  she  for  bis  sake  had 
on  her  deathbed  urged  him  to  complete  it. 
Bui  he  coold  not  live  alone  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  solitude  became  unbearably  op- 
pressive to  him,  when  he  had  accepted 
from  Hardenberg  the  appoiniment  of  min* 
isler  at  Rome,  with  a  view  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  terms  for  the  government  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Prussian  dominion?:. 
He  had  persuaded  Dord  Hensler,  his  wife's 
sister,  to  accompany  him  j  but  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1816  he  married  the  niece  of  her 
husband,  Grelchen  Hensler,  whom  Madame 
Hensler  had  educated,  and  who  had  now 
accompanied  her  to  Berlin.  She  kindly 
shared  inNiebuhr*<i  regrets  for  Amalie,  and 
by  degrees  won  him  over  to  a  calmer  and 
more  cheerful  view  of  the  future*  In  the 
previous  winter  he  had  occupied  himself  in 
continuing  his  instructions  to  the  crown 
prince,  and  in  writing  several  pamphlets, 
and  shortly  before  his  marriage  he  pnV 
lished  the  life  of  his  father,  the  best  exam- 
pte  we  are  acquainted  with  of  a  concise 
iind  characteristic  biography* 
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In  the  month  of  July  ho  set  out  with  his 
wife  for  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  Oc- 
tober. On  h»s  way  he  found,  with  satis- 
faction, the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  learned  men  in  the  south  of  Ger* 
many,  and  at  Verona  he  discovered  tfe 
fragments  of  Gaius,  which  were  afterward 
published  at  Berlin.  The  chancellor,  Har- 
denberg, had  promised  to  send  his  instruc- 
tions immediately,  but  it  was  four  years 
before  he  received  thern^  and  in  the  mean 
lime  he  had  little  business  to  transact. 
When  the  instructions  arrived  in  1820,  he 
was  occupied  by  the  anxiety  for  himself 
and  his  family,  occasioned  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  contemptible  Neapolitan  revolution. 
We  have  heard  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
abject  cowardice  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
which  might  well  justify  him  in  apprehend- 
ing danger  from  ihe  no  less  cowardly  pa- 
triots. If  we  remember  rightly,  Niebuhr 
applied  to  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  for  nn  asylum  for  his  family  duriog 
the  apprehended  siege*  The  governor  de- 
clared it  would  be  impossible  to  resist,  al- 
though he  admitted  that  assistance  might 
be  expected  in  a  few  days.  **  You  have 
plenty  of  guns  on  your  walls,''  said  Nie- 
buhr. "  True,"  shrucrged  the  Roman  gen* 
eral,  "  but  who  will  fire  them  V  The  dan. 
ger,  such  as  it  was,  soon  passed  over. 
When  the  Austrian  army,  dragging  willi 
it  the  perjured  and  frightened  king,  was 
checked  on  the  frontier  by  want  of  money, 
Niebtihr  used  the  credit  of  his  government 
and  of  his  own  name  to  supply  themi  a 
service  acknowledged  by  the  transmission 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Leopold.  He  had  already 
conciliated  the  warm  regard  of  the  Po^, 
and  of  his  minister,  Cardinal  Consalvi;  and 
he  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Papal  Court,  by  conceding 
the  honor  of  the  settlement  of  the  terms 
to  Hardenberg,  who  visited  Rome  at  the 
time.  He  was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  security  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  though  his  residence  in  the  coun- 
iry  had  imbued  him  with  profound  disgust 
for  the  mummeries  of  modem  Itnlian  pa- 
ganism, to  which  he  seriously  preferred 
the  more  serious  and  manly  religion  under 
which  the  old  Republic  had  conquered  and 
civilized  the  world.  Bin  he  thought  cen- 
tral despotism  in  all  cases  bad,  and  he  fell 
that  the  church  was  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  good  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  if!23  he  returned  toGe 
many,  having,  nt  the  wish  of  his  govc 
ment»  withdrawn  an  application  for  his  re* 
call,    on    condition   of   obtaining  leave  of 
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absence  for  a  year.  He  had  himself  no  in- 
elinntion  lo  leave  Rome,  for  the  climate, 
which  Bt  first  had  increased  his  hypochon- 
driac depression,  became  agreeable  to  him 
on  further  experience;  and  be  felt  that  an 
absence  of  seven  years  had  thrown  him  out 
of  the  current  of  political  interest?.  But 
liis  wife  di*liked  Ilaly,  and  found  the  effects 
of  the  climate  injurious  to  her  health  ;  and 
be  bad  now  four  children,  'whom  be  was 
anxious  to  bring  up  with  the  language  and 
associations  of  Germany.  The  eldest  of 
them,  his  son  Marcus,  was  born  in  the  year 
1817,  and  bad,  from  his  cradle,  occupied  a 
great  share  of  Niebubr*s  thoughts  and  af- 
fections. Nothing  else  could  hove  so  ef- 
fectually cured  the  melancholy  which  still 
oppre^Hed  him  from  the  loss  of  Amalie. 
He  had  always  loved  children,  and  he  be- 
came devoted  to  his  own.  Before  his  son 
could  think  or  speak,  he  pleased  himself 
ivilh  plans  for  teaching  bim,  and  with  reso- 
lutions such  as  many  fathers  have  formed 

i  and  failed  in  keeping,  for  avoiding  all  the  de- 
fects which  had  accompanied  the  formation 
of  his  own  character.  When  the  child  could 
understand  him,  he  began  to  tell  him 
«torie«  of  the  ancient  gods  and  heroes,  and 
was  equally  delighted  with  the  apprecia- 
tion or  indifference  which  might,  in  either 
case,  he  referred  to  some  promising  quality. 
His  anecdotes  of  the  infantine  excellences 
of  Marcus,  and  Amalie,  and  Cornelia,  con- 

ralantly  communicated  to  Dore  Hensler, 
are  among  the  most  aCTreeahlc  portions  of 
hts  correspondence.  Marcus  Niebuhr  has 
contributed  tohis  father's  memory  the  pre- 
acot  collection  of  his  posthumous  works. 

M*  BunseD)  his  worthy  successor  at 
R^mie,  now  so  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  England,  has   contributed  lo  the 

\  if€i»n»nachrichten  a  very  interesting  ac- 
eotml  of  *  Niebuhr,  as  a  diplomatist  at 
Roiue.'  His  income  did  not  allow  him,  or 
his  inclination  lead  bim,  to  give  e^reat  en- 
tertainments, or  compete  in  splendor  with 
others  of  the  diplomatic  body  j  but 
f  made  it  a  rule   to  expend  the  whole  of 

!  his    otHeial    revenue,   and    his    house,    hi» 

'purse,  and  his  advice»  were  at  the  service 
ot    his   countrymen,    if    deserving.      The 

t  aftifis  received  a  peculiar  share  of  his  nt- 

I  teotion  and  friendship.  He  anticipated  the 
world  in  nppreciating  Cornelius,  and  the 
more  earnest  and  religious  race  of  painters, 
who  were  then  preparing  a  change  in  the 
character  of  German  art.  He  found  in 
them,  however,  a  want  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  a  one-sidedness,  which,  we  be- 
lieve^i  to  be  one  of  the  many  reasons  which 
count  for  the  inferiority  of  modern  paint- 
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and  it  was  only  with  stach  men  as 
Bunsen^  or  Brandis,  that  he  could  enter 
upon  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  which  his 
knowledge  embraced.  The  warmest  friend- 
ship of  his  latter  years  he  formed  with 
Count  de  Serre,  at  that  time  French  ambas- 
sador at  Naples,  and  it  was  partly  with  a 
view  to  facility  of  intercourse  w^ith  him, 
when  he  should  return  lo  France,  that 
Niebuhr  determined,  in  the  autumn  of  1823, 
lo  fix  his  residence  at  Bonn.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  lost  his  friend,  with  whom 
he  had  for  the  last  time  parted  at  Naples, 

About  this  time  an  attack  on  his  'His- 
tory' was  fortunately  published  by  Stein- 
acker,  which  led  bim,  in  preparing  to  an- 
swer it,  to  a  discovery  of  the  character  of 
the  third  great  change  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitution.  He  immediately  determined  to 
resume  and  remodel  his  work,  and  thought 
it  a  good  omen  that  his  resolution  was 
formed  on  the  anniversary  of  his  betrothal 
to  Amalie.  In  the  long  interval  w^hich  had 
elapsed  sfnce  the  discontinuance  of  the 
work,  his  views  had  been  gradually  ripen- 
ing and  expanding,  and  he  had  acquired 
much  valuable  knowledge  of  Italian  topog* 
raphy  and  antiquities,  and  of  the  munici- 
pal constitutions  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
were  immediately  derived  from  those  of 
the  Roman  provincial  towns.  The  king 
allowed  him  to  resign  his  post  as  ambas- 
sador, with  a  pension  equal  to  his  salary, 
and  in  1824  and  1825  he  was  detained  for 
a  considernble  lime  at  Berlin,  to  share  in 
the  financial  deliberations  of  the  Council 
of  State.  He  refused,  however,  every  of- 
fer of  a  civil  appoinlmenl^  and  made  a  pro- 
posal, which  the  ministry  accepted,  to  at- 
tach himself  as  an  independent  member  of 
the  University  of  Bonn.  His  new  duties, 
and  the  continuation  of  his  'History,'  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  lee* 
tured  on  Greek  and  Roman  history,  on 
universal  and  modern  history,  and  on  other 
subjects  of  the  same  class.  In  August, 
18*26,  on  the  eve  of  his  fiftieth  birthday,  he 
completed  the  second  edition  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  *  History/ 

lie  afterwards  still  further  altered  the 
first  volume  in  a  third  edition,  and  remod- 
elled the  second  volume,  notwithstanding 
iin  inconsiderate  undertaking  to  superio* 
tend  an  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians* 
In  February,  1820,  a  part  of  his  house  was 
burnt,  and  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  of 
his  history  unfortunately  destroyed.  He 
immediately  began  to  exert  himself  to  re- 
pair the  loss,  and  the  second  volume  was 
published  in  July,  1830.  The  preface  ex- 
presses the  sorrow  and  alarm  with  wbieh 
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the  French  revolution,  which  took  place  in 
that  mooth,  had  overwhelmed  him.  Hence- 
forth be  liired  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety 
for  the  results  of  the  new  relation  in  which 
France  seemed  to  stand  to  Europe.  On 
the  24-th  of  December,  1830,  he  caught  a 
cold  in  returning  on  ii  cold  night  from  the 
public  news  room,  where  he  had  been  read* 
ing  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
On  the  2d  January,  1831,  he  died.  His 
wife  attended  him  night  and  day  till  she 
also  sickened.  Nine  days  after  her  lius* 
band  she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was 
buried  in  the  some  grave.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  contains  an  engraving  of  a  bas- 
relief  by  Kauch,  which  has  been  placed 
over  their  tomb  by  the  pious  affection  of 
Niebuhr's  pupil  and  steady  friend,  the 
crown  prince,  now  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Niebulir^s  character  was  one  of  strict 
and  inflexible  honesty  and  of  earnestness, 
not  too  great,  but  too  minute.  He  seems 
to  have  always  desponded  of  success,  in 
some  degree  because,  circumstances  com- 
pelling him  through  life  to  act  under  the 
control  of  others,  his  convictions  were  too 
strong  to  allow  him  to  be  satisfied  when 
they  were  overruled*  He  hud  great  in- 
fluence with  Stein,  and  perfect  confidence 
in  his  intentions  j  but  the  moment  that  he 
was  removed  from  the  opportunity  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  him,  he  distrusted 
his  judgment,  and  attributed  ilie  misfor- 
tunes in  which  he  was  involved  to  the  de- 
fects of  his  character.  He  was  irritable, 
querulous,  and  hypochondriac  j  distrustful, 
like  most  experienced  men,  of  the  affection 
of  his  friends,  but  not  like  them  content  to 
let  go  what  cannot  be  retained.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  possessed  undevel- 
oped powers  for  governing  men.  He  al- 
ways thought  I  hat  he  had  the  natural 
qualifications  of  a  military  commander. 
We  are  quite  certaia  thai  he  had  not  those 
of  a  subordinate  officer  j  but  it  is  probable 
he  may  have  had  some  ground  for  his 
opinion,  besides  the  geograpfiical  coup 
(Tml^  and  the  familiarity  with  military  his- 
tory, which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  On 
the  other  hand  we  can  see  proofs  that  he 
was  habitually  unpunctual,  the  fault  gene- 
rally of  calmer-minded  men  ;  and  we  sus- 
pect that  he  would  have  always  anticipated 
defeat  like  Nicias  or  Paullus  JEmilius. 

In  all  his  letters  there  is  scarcely  an  at- 
tempt at  w^it  or  playfulness ;  but  a  man  of 
abilit)^  whose  temperament  leads  him  to 
express  the  contempt  which  he  must  often 
feel,  cannot  help  being  sometimes  humor- 
ous. **  It  is  unjust  to  the  Romans,"  he 
said,  "  to  say  that  no  true  word  ever  comes 


out  of  their  mouths*  In  every  visit,  they 
utter  at  least  one  truth  in  their  form  of 
taking  leave,  'Now  I  will  relieve  you  of 
the  aunoyance.'  (Adesso  3e  Iever5  Tin* 
commodo)." — Lehmsnachrichien^  vol.  iii.  p. 
312.  **  How  I  enjoyed,"  he  writes  in  one 
of  the  circular  letters  from  Amsterdam, 
*'  the  contempt  of  a  fine  lady  for  my  stu- 
pidity and  i^norance/^  (in  not  being  able  to 
play  at  houillotte:)  "  I  enjoyed  it  so  much 
that  it  made  the  evening  quite  endurable. 
I  enjoyed  too  the  really  unutterable  miser- 
ableness  of  a  young  Parisian  gentleman, 
who  pleased  the  lady  as  much  as  I  was 
despised  by  her  ;  I  blessed  the  conscription 
which  drives  such  rabble  by  thousands  on 
balls  and  bayonets.  To  such  people,  a 
prince  says  quite  justifiably,  (not  cruelly, 
like  the  address  to  the  honorable  guards : 
Do  you  want  to  live  for  ever,  you  hounds  1) 
but,  why  do  you  want  to  live,  you  hounds^ 
when  death  is  the  only  reputable  momeat 
of  your  lives  1*'  J\^achgda&sme  Schriften^  p. 
38,  We  have  heard  an  expression  uppUed 
by  him  to  Canning,  in  conversation  with 
an  eminent  English  scholar,  which  showed 
a  familiarity  with  the  most  forcible  parts 
of  our  language  that  renders  it  almost  im- 
possible to  quote,  even  if  we  bad  bis 
friend's  authority  for  doing  so.  With  such 
exceptions  as  these  he  seems  to  ha\^  beea 
constitutionally  grave  and  serious. 

His  talents  and  attainments  were,  as  we 
have  called  them,  wonderful.  He  became 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Europe 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  details  of 
finance  and  banking.  His  knowledge  of 
past  history  included  all  nations  j  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  affairs  of  foreign  states 
embraced  the  minutest  detaiU.  lie  dis- 
cusses the  French  law  of  election,  the  cal- 
culations of  an  Eoglish  budget,  the  Spaoisb 
funds,  the  Swiss  constitution,  with  an  ac- 
curacy and  familiarity  which  would  have 
been  remarkable  in  a  native  of  the  couotrr 
uuder  consideration.  One  source  of  hia 
information  consisted  in  newspapers,  par- 
ticularly those  published  in  London  ;  but 
his  reading  also  included  reviews,  pamph- 
lets, porliamentary  reports,  novels,  travels, 
and  all  other  miscellaneous  kinds  of  liter«#> 
rature,  which  are  generally  despised  by 
severe  students.  Wherever  ho  travelled 
he  talked  to  persons  of  every  class,  if  poa- 
sible  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  were 
most  familiar ;  and  he  seldom  failed  to 
learn  some  domestic  custom  or  provincial 
word,  which  threw  light  on  his  historical 
speculationa  at  the  same  time  that  he  at* 
tained  his  main  object  of  unti  ^  *  ng 
practically  the  working  of  cw 
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was  this  knowledge  of  the  present, 
'fth  enabled  him  to  realize  to  himself  the 
litton  of  the  ancient  world.  A  mere 
^mparison  of  authorities  might  assist  his 
researches,  but  never  satisfied  h'\m  :  more 
frequently  it  was  but  a  process  of  verifica- 
tion, to  justify  his  discoveries  to  the  world, 
}  what  a  State  must  be  to  fulfil  the 

r  IS  of  political  existence,  he  sought 

for  a  point  of  view  from  which  he  could 
contemplate  it  as  a  whole,  and  a  sound  his* 
lorlcal  instinct  taught  him  that  what  he 
iw  was  true  or  false*  He  always  said 
kat  his  discoveries  flashed  upon  him^  and 
|fcre  only  confirmed  by  his  investigations, 
Je  saw  that  things  must  be  so,  and  found 
"bat  they  were  so.  And  yet  the  dullest 
udent  could  not  be  more  conscientiously 
laborious  than  Nicbnhr.  In  his  whole  life 
be  never  used  a  second-hand  quotation 
without  citing  his  immediate  authority  j 
and  he  never  wilfully  neglected  the  minutest 
dciaif  which  might  support  or  invalidate 
liis  theories.  The  obscurity  in  which  some 
of  the  proofs  which  his  history  contains 
re  involved,  arises  from  the  difHculty 
rhich  an  ordinary  reader  finds  in  occupy- 
tig  the  position  from  which  it  is  necessary 
» contemplate  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definition  of  his 
[>litical  opinions,  though  in  themselves 
'they  were  suiiiciently  positive  and  decided. 
He  was  not  devoted  to  monarchy,  he  dis- 
liked aristocracy,  he  loathed  jacobinism. 
His  view  of  public  affairs  was  above  all 
things  liistoricaK  He  watched  the  practi* 
cat  working  and  not  the  letter  of  a  con- 
fclitution,  and  valued  it  as  he  found  that  it 
led  to  free  political  action  in  individuals 
and  corporations,  respect  for  chartered 
rights  in  high  and  low,  and  perpetuity  of 
the  forms  of  lostitutions.  Uniformity  and 
erpiality  he  thought  incompatible  with  free- 
dom, except  among  a  simple,  agricultural 
population.  In  the  complicated  social  sys- 
epm  of  modern  Europe^  he  thought  that 
]■•  1   interests,  locaJ  jealousy  of  in- 

i  '%  and   practical  seirgovernment, 

were  utfcessary  as  safeguards  against  the 
crushing  weight  of  central  despoti&im.  The 
oe&re!»t  approximation  to  ideal  perfection 
be  saw  in  the  best  limes  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public* He  considered  national  feeling  a 
better  bond  of  union  than  political  sympa- 
thyi  nad  his  indignation  against  Canning 
was  founded  on  his  attempt  to  make  Eng- 
land the  representative  of  popular  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  absolute  monarchs  of 
the  continent.  In  the  application  of  hi^^ 
principles  to  events,  as  they  arose,  the 
vebeiuciMie  of  his  temperatnent  certainly 


predisposed  him  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  transient  occurrences ;  and  per- 
haps he  wanted  that  practical  tact,  which 
he  appreciated  so  highly  m  Englishmen,  as 
the  result  of  their  unconscious  political 
education  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of 
the  public  duties  of  their  respective  sta- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  he  had  a  degree 
of  honesty,  which  an  Englishman  can  very 
seldom  possess,  accustomed  and  expected 
as  he  is  to  take  his  opinions  in  bundles, 
from  the  organs  or  leaders  of  his  parly, 
and  anticipating,  as  he  generally  does,  that 
bis  private  interests  may  be  affected  by  his 
political  form  of  creed.  Niebubr  had  not 
even  the  temptation  to  belong  to  a  party, 
and  he  was  quite  free  from  selfishness. 

When  he  was  appointed  in  1808  to  nego- 
tiate the  loan  in  Holland,  he  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
institutions,  and  with  the  social  character 
of  the  country.  Not  only  the  glorious  his- 
tory  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  the  old 
local  laws  and  cus^toms  of  the  feu-districts, 
strongly  interested  him,  from  the  illustra- 
tion which  he  expected  to  find  in  them  of 
the  earlier  history  of  his  ancestors,  the 
Frisians  of  Hadeln,  and  of  the  sturdy  repub- 
licans of  Dithmarsch,  among  whose  de- 
scendants he  had  been  brought  up.  He 
determined  from  the  first  to  write  a  Journal 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  friends  in  Hoi- 
stein,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate publication.  The  subjects  of  the 
letters  are  various  ;  but  a  large  portion  of 
them  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  fen-bus* 
bandry,  and  geological  speculations  on  the 
origin  of  the  country,  for  the  information 
of  his  father,  who  was  not  only  a  scientific 
observer,  but  a  zealous  farmer  and  land-im- 
prover, and  in  his  official  capacity  interested 
in  the  management  of  ihe  sea-dikes.  The 
old  man  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
accounts  which  he  received,  and  wrote 
minute  and  detailed  answers,  which  Nie- 
buhr  at  one  time  proposed  to  publish*  He 
describes  with  pleasure  the  energy  with 
which  his  father  attended  to  his  farm  a  few 
years  before,  crossing  the  ten-foot  drains 
which  divided  the  fields,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  with  a  leaping-polo. 

Leaving  Hamburg  with  his  wife  in  Feb* 
ruary,  ISOS,  he  travelled  by  the  road  of 
OsnnbrUck  and  Bentheim  into  Holland.  On 
his  way  he  admired  the  Wcstphalian  char- 
acter, which  Stein  had  taught  him  to  re- 
spect, and  wondered  at  the  riideness  of 
their  cabins,  and  the  wildncss  of  their 
morasses,  "  I  can  easily  believe,**  he  says, 
'Uhat  the  old  Germans  lived  in  just  ^uch 
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houses,  when  ibe  oM  Romans  sought  them 
out  in  these  bogs,  where  it  is  still  far  more 
disagreeable  to  travel  than  in  Poland  or 
Rus&ia.  How  the  Romans  must  have  de- 
spaired, when  they  were  quartered  in  such 
a  country."  In  ail  the  Hanoverian  domin- 
ions, he  observes,  from  the  non-interference 
of  the  government,  each  district  ndminis- 
lered  its  own  affairs;  and  when  the  time  of 
need  came,  people  who  understood  their 
several  neighborhoods  came  into  power; 
and  "effected  infinitely  more  than  with  us 
in  Prussia,  when  the  States  had  decayed 
and  degenerated,  and  all  local  knowledge 
was  confined  to  salaried  officials,*'  He  ar- 
rived in  Amsterdam  early  in  March. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  the  most  amiable  and 
benevolent  of  bis  fimily,  was  then  in  the 
second  year  of  his  short  and  unsuccessful 
roign  over  a  mutilated  territory,  which  con- 
tained not  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  his 
adopted  country,  and  resisted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ihe  disposition  of  Napoleon  to  make 
use  of  it  as  a  province  of  France.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
country  while  England  blockaded  its  coasts, 
and  occupied  its  colonies.  The  deficit  of 
the  finances  constantly  increased,  and  when 
in  the  following  year^  Napoleon,  weary  of 
the  conscientiousness  of  his  brother,  an- 
nexed his  kingdom  to  the  empire,  the  arbi- 
trary act  by  which  he  cancelled  two-thirds 
of  the  national  debt  had  become  almost 
necessary.  The  king  received  Niebuhr 
with  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  won  his 
entire  personal  esteem  j  but  he  could  feel 
little  interest  in  the  modern  system  of  ad- 
ministration ;  and  his  attention  was  princi- 
pally directed  either  to  the  recollections  of 
the  Republic,  or  to  the  custom  and  na- 
tional character  which  survive  all  political 
changes. 

He  admired  and  studied  the  celebrated 
charitable  establishments,  in  which  Amster- 
dam probably  surpasses  any  part  of  Europe, 
and  he  even  formed  a  scheme foremploying 
the  judgment  and  benevolence  of  Madame 
Hensler  in  the  superintendence  of  one  of 
them.  He  could  no  doubt  easily  have  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  organized  sj^stems 
of  charity  succeed  better  among  a  monied 
than  a  landed  community.  The  great  works 
of  art  in  which  bothdivisions  of  the  Nether- 
lands are  so  rich,  were  also  fully  appre- 
ciated by  him,  and  he  visited  with  respect 
the  monuments  of  the  heroes  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  Ruyters,  De  Witts,  and  Barnevcldis« 
Another  class  o(  monuments  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Utrecht  gave  occasion  to  diiferent 


reflections.   "*What  great  lords  are  buried-J 
bereT  said  the  old  woman  who  showed  Ibal 
church  :  ay,  all  lords  of  q^uality  and  rank — J 
those  whose  names  I  read  were  historically] 
unknown   to  me.     And  how  should  it  ba 
otherwise!  except  the  Wassenaers,  no  man  j 
of  noble  family  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic.     They  were  ^ 
the  originators  of  the  enormities  by  which  | 
three  Siadtholdcrs,  William  I*  and  H.,  and] 
Maurice,  have  stained  their  reputation;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  province  in  wbich 
the    nobility   predominated,    Gueldres,    al-^ 
ways  betrayed  freedom^  and  tried  not  mere- 
ly  to  aid  but  to  tempt  the  House  of  Orange  i 
to  assume  the  sovereignty ;  and  also  always  | 
evaded  burdens,  and  was  rated  in  its  quota  ' 
disproportionately  low.     All  the  great  men  ' 
of  the  Republic  were  plebeians,  (and  truly  it ' 
had  many  great  men,)  except  Admiral  Op- 
dam,  who  was  a  Wassenaer,  and  therefore 
a  nobleman  of  Holland  j  in  which  province  i 
the  colleciive  knightly  body  bad  only  on©  * 
vote,  and   eighteen   towns  had  one  each* 
The  event  of  a  burgher,  De  Ryk,  extorting 
from  the  noble  commamler  of  the  Watergeu* 
yen  (Gwet^x)  their  consent  to  go  toBriel,  J 
was  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the] 
Netherlands.     •  •  *  •     J  remembered  my  . 
feelings  at  the  spots  where  the  plebeian  he- 
roes, poetSj  and    historians  rested:   as  at' 
Leyden  too  I  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  i 
graves  of  my  beloved  philologers.      One  1 
great  man  and  his  children  are  immorial 
here:  but   William   I.   came  from  Nassau, 
where  Stein  was  born,  and  has  lived.    That 
must  he  a  fine  climnte  for  keeping  good  old  I 
blood  as  well  as  old  Rhenish  wine.*' 

In  one  of  the  letters  he  sums  up  the  prin- 
cipal result  of  his  investigations  into  the 
dialects  of  the  Netherlands.    He  found  thai 
the  Low  Dutch  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and] 
Brabant,  was  unintelligible  to  the  country  i 
people  of  Frieslnnd   and  GrOningen,    vvho^^ 
srill  speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Friaian, 
On  the  eastern  border  he  found  the  language, 
passing  into  Low  Saxon  and  into  Fris^ian. 
On  the  north,  between  the  Maas  and  the 
Rhine,  there  is  a  mixture  of  High  and  Low  J 
Dutch^  which  he  attributed  to  the  occupa* 
lion  of  the  country  by  the  Franks.     Wiih^ 
some  difficulty  he  procured  two  books  writ- 
ten in   ancient  Frisian,  and  mastered    the  < 
grammar  of  the  language,  which,  as  he  says^ 
had  never  been  investigated  before;  wiili 
this  key  he  exumined  the  question  of  ibe  I 
old  divisions  of  the  country'. 

**  1.  In  old  times,  as  in  ilie  seventh  century,  the  | 

and  n  ttiat  »tll  the  c 

river         J    1 1^  a  portion  of  \ 
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Frieeland,  which  was  bounded  on  the  Boulh  by 
fiw.  \T  i;ig.     The  Zuyder-zce,  or  ae  it  was  then 
le  Vhe^  was  sfill  only  an  Inlaud  lake,  and 
ill  extended  along  the  coa.tt  to  the  nonh 
as  tar  as  Schleswig.     Inmnd  il  reached  at  mosi 
points  OS  far  as  the  great  morasees,  which  ex- 
tend   from    OverytJsel    and   Drerithe,   through 
Westphalia^   into   the   county   ol'  Hoya — these 
were   tlie   northern  hmii5  at*  Uie  Weelphahan 
,  Baxotit^v  and  I  find  that  tlie  word  which  1  Jietird 
ahhngen  and  supposed  lo  be  Frisian,  really 
Dgs  to  this  language.     Overyesel  ia  there- 
purcly  Saxon,    2,  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  country  between 
fkp.  M,..,^  ujjjj  ijjg  Rhine^  before  and  under  tiie 
»€em  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  as 
;-...  .  , ,  ,j.n9*   But  in  the  laRt-mentioned  country, 
and  in  the  Betuve,  the  Franks  eeitled  in  the 
fourti)  ccnturj^,  and  altered  the  dialert  still  more 
than  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Maas,  wiiere 
they  never  were  eo  nunieroue.    However^  heru 
wwell  as  there,  it  was  their  eupremacy  which 
aflfected  the  language  most.     3.  Low  Dutch  is 
not  an  orieinal  language,  but  Frisian  modified 
by  tlic  mtfuence  of  Frankish  and  Saxon,     The 
mofii  difitinclive  words  are  originally  FrisjarL 
and  indigenous  in   no  other   German   diaJeci. 
[  Tbie  appears  especially  in  the  pariio/es,  which 
;  ia  all  languages  arc  least  borrowed,  and  ihere- 
ffme  the  most  chanicieristic  parts  of  it.      All 
words  in  Ilollandish,  which  resemble  Danish  or 
English,  and   vary  troin  German,  arc  Frisian, 
4-  The  mixture  of  Frankish  arose  through  Ihe 
pquc*<t  iitul  seltlemeat  of  the  Franks:  (hal  of 
DDj  through  the  circumetance  that  Low  Sax 
rus  from  early  times  the  written  language  of 
regions.     Thence  comes  the  Low  Dutch 
(made  of  spelling,  which  deceives  the  Low  Sax- 
'  on ;  for  many  words  are  spelt  as  tliey  Ibrtnerly 
were  witii  us,  but  pronounced  quite  diderenrly. 
Hrnce  it  i9  ihat  ihe  t?ound  tt  la  designated  by  oe. 
They  proijounce  jnwt,   biittl,  hut/,    muthr,  and 
i  write,  a**  they  formerly  did  with  us,  moed^  hiaeiL 
[^ ftorrf,  iTio«r/t7v     5.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
ml  Jtinguage  of  Hoi  hind  already  existedj 
'^'i  iMjarer  to  German  than  now. 

He  afterwards  found,  during  a  vis^it  to 
•the  norther  a  provinces,  that  the  dialect  of 

^Ordningen  approximated  lo  Low  Gerninn, 

\ {Plait fhvfsch^)  both  in  pronunciation  and 
ID  many  words:  Koohaat^  coIe.seftI^  for  in- 
ftiance,  being  used  instead  of  the   Holland^ 

1  ith   Rupztaty  rapesetd.     In  the  old  Fri^itin 

^  •'  he  discovered  the  origin  of  the 

>r  the  great  provinces  of  Zeeland 

,  and  Holland, 

ii  A    L  ......  ^^,j,j^  independent  adminifitrBlion 

,  {Mtl  handj^haU)  wf4»;  called  in  old  Fri- 

■ian  ..  ,, -..,jf,  and  lliis  \^  the  true  origin,  un- 
known, 1  lieliove  lo  any  Dutchman,  of  the  name 

'  of  Ihe  provirkce  which  was  alt^o  Frifi>in  bcforr 
the  Frankmh  conquest :  just  as  the  name  Hot- 

Marid  in  Frieinnt  and  H\^n\f\Qn  flanplnnd^{hcad 
or  chief  land:}  this  I  ha%'e  pmvt'd  even  to  ihr 
Hollaiidera^  lo  whom,  evt-n  lo  the  hiftlorical  in- 
oinn'r*!  nmon;^  Thoiti,  Frisian  is  as  strange  as 

Lure«Dl(ii]di«)i.^* 
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In  determining  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
Frisian  territory,  Niebuhr  applied  geologi- 
cal observations  and  theories  to  the  expla- 
nation  of  the  fragmentary  information  which  | 
be  was  abJe  to  collect,  tie  had,  in  common 
probably  with  other  strangers,  and,  as  ho 
says,  with  most  natives  of  the  country^  sup- 
posed Holland  to  be  naturally  a  salt-marsh. 
On  arriving  at  Amsterdam,  he  was  surprised 
by  finding  that  the  piles  on  which  the  city 
stands,  were  fixed  in  a  peat-bog,  and  by  in- 
quiry he  found  that  there  was  not  even  a 
word  corresponding  to  marsh  in  Low  Dulcb 
or  iu  Frisian.  He  describes  the  province  of  1 
Holland  as  consisting  almost  entirely  of  I 
peat  soil,  sircb  as  in  Wales  and  its  bordera 
is  called  Rhos,  with  abundance  of  peat-bogs,  • 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  formed  on 
sandbanks  originally  covered  by  the  sea, 
and  forming  receptacles  for  masses  of  drift* 
wood.  Zeeiand,  which  he  bad  no  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting,  he  ascerlained,  with  some 
difficulty,  lo  consist  of  salt-marsh.  The 
islands  in  the  Maas  he  found  lo  be  fresh 
water  marshes,  and  some  parts  of  Friesland 
lo  consist  also  of  salt-marshy  but  by  far  the 
grreaier  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Dutcti 
Netherlands  is  occupied  by  mooren,  or  peat- 
morasscs.  To  the  north-east,  in  Drenth© 
and  GrOningen  he  found  uplands  which  form 
the  western  limit  of  the  granite  boulders, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  width  of  the  great  plain  which, 
lies  south  of  the  German  ocean  and  the 
Bailie,  The  Frisian  name  for  a  dry  upland 
he  observed  to  be  the  sannc  which  is  used 
in  Yorkshire,  wold  ,*  but  in  some  proper 
names, as  Rins^mageest^ihey  retain  the  Norlk 
Gernnan  Gttst^  which  may  perhaps  also  be 
traced  in  some  English  names,  as  Hergest| 
a  Getst  near  Kington  in  Herefordshire. 

By  a  combinaiion  of  historical  and  geo- 
logical grounds,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the 
irnth  of  a  statement  in  on  old  Dilhmarsch 
chronicle,  that  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  once  formed  North  Friesland,  is  now 
covered  by  the  sea.  He  traced  ihe  ancient 
const  from  the  Helder  norihward  along  the  . 
string-  of  sandy  islands  which  enclose  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  in  aconliiined  dune  or  sandhill| 
of  which  Nordeney  and  Wangeroog,  off  the 
mouths  of  the  Johde  nnd  Weser,  are  re* 
mains,  by  Heligoland  as  far  as  Syltoe  and 
Romoe,  which  lies  on  the  norlh-wcst  of 
Schleawig  in  about  55-'  N.  lai.  He  sup- 
posed the  outer  sandbank,  which  formed 
the  coast-line,  to  include  in  some  places, 
especially  at  ihe  mouth  of  ihe  Jahde,  in- 
land seas  like  ihe  Curische  Half  at  the  north 
of  the  Niemen,  which  is  separated  from 
the  Baltic  by  the  narrow  frtrip  of  the  Uu- 
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rische  Nehrung,  a  sandbank  which  runs  as 
a  chord  across  the  arc  formed  by  the  Haff. 
Perhaps  a  more  familiar  illustration  may  be 
found  in  the  Lido,  which  separates  the 
lagunes  of  Venice  from  the  Adriatic  ;  but 
Niebuhr  does  not  refer  to  it,  and  there  may 
be  some  difference  of  formation.  In  other 
parts  he  supposed  the  interval  between  the 
shore  and  the  high  wolds  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  swamps  and  peat-morasses,  which 
may  have  allowed  a  person  to  pass  on  foot, 
though  not,  as  he  says,  in  silk  stockings 
and  pumps,  from  Eyderstadt  on  the  main- 
land to  Heligoland.  All  these  fens,  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Eyder,  he  believed  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Frisians ;  the  wolds  by 
Saxons;  the  marshes,  which  were  inter- 
spersed here  and  there,  by  inferior  races. 
He  placed  the  era  at  which  the  sea  broke 
through  the  bar  of  sandbank  at  about  the 
year  800,  when  he  supposed  that  many 
islands  with  a  Frisian  population  remained, 
which  afterwards  disappeared.  Before  the 
catastrophe,  he  believed  that  the  Elbe  and 
Weser  had  a  common  outlet  into  the  sea, 
but  that  the  Elbe  was  much  narrower  than 
it  is  at  present.  North  of  the  Eyder  he 
found  no  trace  of  the  Frisians,  and  thought 
that  the  rest  of  Holstein  probably  belonged 
to  the  Angles. 

His  most  direct  authority  for  the  ancient 
extent  of  Fricsland  was  a  copy  of  the  na- 
tional laws,  printed  in  the  fifteenih  century. 
From  this  he  found  that  the  nation  was  di- 
vided into  seven  Seelands :  1.  the  present 
West  F'riesland  ;  2.  Westergoo ;  3.  Oos- 
tergoo  ;  4.  Zevenwold,  together  with  Dren- 
the,  Vollenhoven,  and  Lingen  ;  5.  Grdnin- 
gen  ;  6.  East  Friesland  ;  7.  Butjadinfferland, 
KQstringerland,  and  Haedelre,  (Hadeln,) 
provinces  subject,  as  the  writer  complains, 
to  foreign  tyrants ;  adding  Dithmers  is  eta 
fry.  Dithmarsck  is  yet  free.  To  prove  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  Frisian  tribes 
lived  not  in  the  marshes,  but  in  rhOses  or 
pent-moors,  Niebuhr  referred  to  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus  that  they  dried  earth  and 
used  it  for  fuel. 

To  determine  the  present  limits  of  the 
population  of  Frisian  origin,  he  attended  to 
dress,  local  customs,  agriculture,  and  the 
system  of  land  measurement.  Thus  he 
identified  a  plough  with  a  large  wheel  run- 
ning in  a  furrow  and  a  small  wheel  outside, 
to  be  the  original  Frisian  plough,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  old  Saxon  plough,  of 
which,  he  says,  the  original  type  is  that 
used  in  Devonshire.  He  found  the  Frisian 
superficial  measure  to  be  a  pondemate  or 
pound,  divided, as  in  our  coinage,  into  twen- 
ty shillings  or  einsen,  and  eacii  einsen  into 


twelve  pence.  The  pondemate  is  equal  to 
about  six-fifteenths  of  a  Rhenish  Morgm^ 
and  nearly  corresponds  to  an  English  acre. 
In  Drenthe  he  observed,  that,  as  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  land  measurement  only 
applied  to  arable,  which  was  held  in  seve- 
ralty, while  the  pasturage  was  occupied  in 
common.  He  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  a  ploeging  or  koegang^  a  diffi- 
culty which  the  readers  of  the  *  Heart  of 
Mid  Lothian'  will  remember  as  affecting 
the  corresponding  Scotch  measure  of  one 
plovghgate.  In  Drenthe  he  saw  the  HUnt" 
bedden,  or  graves  of  the  Huns,  a  collection 
of  stones,  Tike  those  which  we  are  accos- 
tomed  to  call  Druid ical ;  but  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Niebuhr  attributes  all 
these  remains,  including  Stonehenge,  to 
Frisian  tribes  of  the  sixth  century,  or  of 
even  a  later  period. 

His  antiquarian  researches  were  com- 
bined with  inquiries,  of  which  these  letters 
contain  the  results,  into  the  methods  of 
draining  and  cultivating  peat  soils,  and  into 
the  rental  and  taxation  of  the  country.  He 
found  that  in  Holland  leases  were  generally 
for  six  years,  in  Friesland  for  ten,  at  a  rent 
not  very  different  apparently  from  that  of 
similar  land  in  England  ;  but  subject,  at  that 
time,  to  a  tax  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
tenant,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  landlord. 
The  laws  of  the  dikes,  the  diflferent  appro- 
priations of  the  Aussendeiche^  or  land  form- 
ed outside  the  dike,  and  the  regulations  for 
general  drainage,  also  form  an  interestini^ 
portion  of  the  subjects  which  he  investigated. 

Of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances,  and  the  particulars  of 
his  official  intercourse  with  the  great  capi- 
talists he  was  not  able  to  speak  with  equal 
freedom.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  time 
of  great  distress  in  Holland  ;  but  he  found 
that,  notwithstanding,  the  annihilation  of 
trade,  the  economy  of  individuals  counter^ 
acted  to  an  extraordinary  extent  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  incomes,  and  the  increase  of 
public  burdens.  On  recent  history  he 
touches  only  allusively  and  incidentally  ; 
but  he  never  mentions  the  republican  move- 
ment of  1795  without  indignation,  although 
he  considered  it  in  part  a  reaction  conse- 
quent on  the  establishment  of  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  Stadtholder  in  1787,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  England  and  the  arms  of  Prussia.* 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  founded 
any  general  inference  on  so  anomalous  a 
condition,  as  that  of  a  maratime  and  trading 

*  The  best  account  of  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, during  the  latter  half  of 'the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, will  he  found  in  the  Rccond  part  of  the  third 
volume  of  Schlonser,  publislicd  since  our  notice  of 
ills  history—^  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^*  Ko.  €1. 
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eountry  under  a  blockade  ;  but  we  regret 
thai  circumstances  prevented  Niebuhr  from 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  financia]  and 
social  prospects  of  Holland.  On  one  side^ 
as  a  sinte  with  commercial  importance  oat 
of  oil  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as  the  seat  of 
fast  accumulated  capital,  and  above  nil,  as 
a  debtor  to  an  immense  amount  to  its  own 
eitizens^  it  has  long  closely  resembled  Eng- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  no  basis  of 
land  or  population,  as  Voltaire  long  ago 
observed,  lo  be  compared  lo  our  own,  and 
it  has  not  even  manufaclures  lo  serve  as 
the  material  of  its  trade.  During  the  tmion 
of  the  Netherlands,  its  trade  was  checked 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Belgian  landowners 
and  manufacturers  against  the  free  admis- 
sian  of  foreign  productions.  Since  the  sep- 
aration in  1S30,  wc  believe  its  wealth  has 
coasiderably  increased,  and  that  the  imme- 
diate financial  pressure  has  been  less  felt: 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt  is  met  hy  the  remittances  from  the 
eastern  colonies,  which  ti>ight  at  once  be 
out  ofT  by  a  war  or  rebellion.  If  such  a 
mitfonune  should  occasion  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pros- 
perity of  Holland  could  ever  revive,  A  great 
country  like  France  or  Austria  may  over- 
live a  public  declaration  of  insolvency,  but 
it  seems  as  if  credit  was  essential  to  Hol- 
land as  to  a  bank. 

Of  the  political  essays  which  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  the  most  remark* 
able  is  that  on  the  state  and  prospects  of 
England,  vUiich  was  written  in  the  begin- 
ning of  18*23.  It  includes  a  detailed  exam- 
iaation  of  the  condition  of  the  finances,  and 
a  suggestion  of  a  property-tax  as  the  only 
sufficient  remedy  for  the  existing  diUicul- 
lies.  His  views  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  will  seem  to  most  Englishmen  suf- 
ficiently strange.  He  says  that  France  has 
ecated  to  be  our  natural  enemy,  that  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  nothing  but  hlind 
hatred  can  occasion  a  quarrel,  and  that  it 
would  be  our  true  policy  to  leave  the  Turks 
10  their  fate*  Our  one  natural  enemy  he 
holdfei  to  he  America,  and  he  considered  it 
an  unpardonable  error  to  have  concluded 
the  last  wur,  before  wc  had  produced  the 
dissolution  of  the  union,  and  extorted  the 
conBrmtition  of  a  secret  article  in  the  peace 
of  Paris  (17SI1,)  by  which  America  was  not 
allowed  to  possess  any  ship  of  war  larger 
than  a  frigate.  Further  than  this,  he  be- 
lieveti  that  the  English  Governtnent  has 
adopt*  '    *  view  ;  that  it  is  preparing 

for  a  r^le ;  and  that  the  decla- 

ri^  ul  the  Spanish  colonies,  is 

a  ntcp  to  the  overthrow  of 


the  United  Slates :  of  all  which  we  can 
only  say,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  veri- 
fied by  experience. 

From  an  account  of  the  Spanish  national 
debt  at  the  lime  of  the  short  supremacy  of 
the  Cortes  in  1821,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  the  curious  fact,  that  among  the 
innumerable  kinds  of  slock  which  even  then 
existed,  and  have  since  so  happily  multi- 
plied, were  to  be  found  unredeemable  bonds 
of  Ferdinand  and  Jsabclla,  issued  in  the  form 
of  perpetual  annuities,  to  evade  the  canoni- 
cal objections  lo  borrowing  on  usury.  The 
instructive  Essay  on  the  French  law  of  elec- 
tion would  carry  us  into  too  wide  a  field  of 
discussion  for  the  present  occasion. 

We  regret  that  we  liave  never  seen  the 
celebrated  pamphlet,  *  The  claims  of  Prus- 
sia against  the  Saxon  Court,'  which  the 
editor  has,  we  doubt  not  in  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  discretion,  excluded  from  the  pres- 
ent collection.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it 
expressed  a  feeling  which  in  1814' was  strong 
and  general  in  Germany  j  but  we  are  curi- 
ous to  know  how  Niebubr  reconciled  the 
popular  opinion  with  his  own  habitual  re- 
spect for  ancient  national  rights.  When 
the  King  of  Saxony  was  punished  for  his 
adhesion  to  Napoleon  by  a  sacrifice  of  a 
part  of  his  dominions  to  Prussia,  the  hard- 
ship inflicted  on  the  people  by  parlitioning 
their  counlry  was  a  strange  argument  for 
the  right  of  the  stronger  power  to  seize  the 
whole.  The  Electors  of  Saxony  had  held 
the  second  rank  in  the  empire,  when  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern  were  simply  bur- 
graves  of  Nuremberg.  The  reigning  king 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon, 
when  every  prince  in  Germany  was  on  the 
same  side,  and  he  may  be  pardoned  for  hav- 
ing followed  them  in  their  decline,  till  his 
last  parting,  when  the  emperor  left  him  in 
the  town  of  Leipsig.  His  subjects  had  pre- 
ferred their  German  patriotism  lo  their 
military  faith,  and  their  adhesion  to  the  na- 
tional cause  might  well  be  considered  an 
atonement  for  the  faults  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  disappointment  of  Prussia  how- 
ever was  severe.  The  king,  wiih  the  sepa- 
rate consent  of  Russia,  had  announced  to 
the  Saxons  that  they  were  henceforth  lo  be 
his  subjects,  in  a  proclamation  wliich  con- 
trasted most  unfavorably  with  tlie  calm  nnd 
dignified  tone  of  the  answer  wiih  which  it 
was  met  by  the  King  of  Saxony.  It  is  proba* 
ble  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  expected, 
in  return  for  his  consent,  the  support  of 
Prussia  in  the  Congress  for  his  own  schemes 
of  aggrandizement ;  and  he  may  also  hove 
wished  to  guard  against  a  renewal  of  the 
ancient  coouection  of  the  Uousc  of  Saxony 
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with  Poland.  But  the  jealoasly  of  the  West- 
ern Powers  had  hy  this  time  been  aroused 
against  Russia.  Talleyrand  threatened  in  the 
name  of  his  tottering  king  to  march  an  army 
of  400,000  men  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  put  a 
stop  to  the  scheme  by  the  more  substantial 
threat  of  the  armed  interposition  of  Eng- 
land. It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  case  the 
English  minister  saved  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna from  adding  to  the  many  well-found- 
ed charges  of  injustice  and  disregard  of 
national  rights,  the  obloquy  of  another 
great  spoliation ',  and  we  regret  that  it  is 
through  a  sanction  and  not  through  a  pro- 
test that  the  plan  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Niebuhr. 

How  far  this  transaction  increased  the 
disposition  to  irritation  against  England 
which  he  had  entertained  since  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen,  and  how  far  his 
dislike  was  increased  by  the  policy  of  Can- 
/iiing,  his  later  letters  abundantly  show.  It 
is,  however,  always  useful  to  attend  to  the 
reproofs  of  a  sagacious  fault-finder,  and 
Englishmen  can  bear  attacks  on  their  coun- 
try with  tolerable  fortitude;  partly  from 
curiosity,  and  a  suspicion  that  they  maybe 
just  in  detail ;  partly  from  con6dence  that 
they  will  on  the  whole  be  unsuccessful. 
Prejudice  is  a  microscope,  which  alters  the 
relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  but 
brings  out  partial  deficiencies  more  clearly. 
If  *  a  friendly  eye  would  never  see  such 
faults,'  it  may  be  worth  while  to  have  an 
enemy  to  observe  them.  And  if,  neverthe- 
less, there  are  Englishmen  who  feel  ag- 
grieved by  the  scarcely  friendly  severity  of 
Niebuhr,  they  may  at  least  derive  satisfac- 
tion from  observing  the  impartial  distribu- 
tion of  his  censure,  to  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
America,  and  Germany  itself. 


COLTIVATION     OF    THE     PlWE-APPLE. A   papCF 

from  Mr.  Dunsford,  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
pine-apple,  was  read.  This  was  accompanied  by 
the  plan  of  a  pit  now  in  use,  differing  but  slightly 
in  external  appearance  from  MThail's.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  pit  within  the  inner  walls  is  filled  up 
with  brick  rubbish,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass ;  and 
when  level,  the  whole  is  covered  with  flat  tiles  or 
slates,  upon  which  nine-inch  draining-tiles  are  laid 
across  the  bed,  commencing  just  above  the  front 
flue,  and  these  are  in  their  turn  covered  with  flat 
tiles.  The  draining-tilcs  convey  the  heat  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bed,  so  that  a  regular  bottom- 
heat  of  95°  can  be  maintained.  The  depth  of  the 
pit  from  the  glass  to  the  tiles  is  4 1-2  feet  at  the  back, 
and  4  feet  in  front.  In  such  a  construction,  the 
writer  states,  that,  by  the  aid  of  dung-heat,  every 
amateur  and  gardener  may  grow  pines  with  as  little 
trouble  and  expense  as  melons.  A  Providence 
pine,  weighing  7  lb.  1  oz.,  so  grown,  accompanied  i 
the  communication. — Athen(gum,  \ 


[Nor. 

Prof.  Wbeatstohe's  Report  on  the  Electro- 
Maqnetic   Meteorological  Register.  —  The 
electro-macnetic  meteorological  register,  conatnict- 
ed  for  the  Observatory  of  the  British  Association,  it 
nearly  complete.    It  records  the  indications  of  the 
barometer,  the  thermometer,  and  the  psychrometer 
every  half  hour  during  day  and  night,  and  printi 
the  results,  in  duplicate,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  fig- 
ures.   It  requires  no  attention  for  a  week,  during 
which  time  it  registers  1,008  observations.    Five 
minutes  are  suflicient  to  prepare  the  machine  fiir 
another  week's  work, — that  is,  to  wind  up  the 
clock,  to  furnish  the  cylinders  with  firesh  sheeta  of 
paper,  and  to  recharge  the  small  voltaic  element. 
The  range  of  each  instrument  is  divided  into  150 
parts  ;  that  of  the  barometer  comprises  three  inches, 
that  of  the  thermometer  includes  all  degrees  of  tem- 
perature between  —  5^  and  -(-  95^,  and  the  psy- 
chrometer has  an  equal  range.      The    machiiie 
consists  essentidllv  of  two  distinct  parts :  the  first 
is  a  regulator  clock,  to  which  is  attached  all  the  re> 
quisite  recurring  movements  \  the  second  is  a  train, 
having  an  independent  maintaining  power,  which 
is  brought  into  action  at  irregular  periods  of  time 
by  the  contact  of  the  plunging  wires  with  the  mer- 
cury of  the  instruments,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained.    The  principal  regularly  recurring  actions 
connected  with  the  clock  train  are  two  : — 1st.  The 
plungers  are  gradually  and  regularly  raised  in  the 
tubes  of  the  instruments  during  five  minutes,  and 
are  allowed  to  descend  during  one  minute;  2d.  A 
type  wheel,  having  at  its  circumference  15  figures, 
is  caused  to  advance  a  step  every  two  seconds, 
while  another  type  wheel,  having  12  spokes  but 
only  10  figures,  is  caused  to  advance  one  step  wheo 
the  former  completes  a  revolution.     The  complete 
revolution  of  the  second  type  wheel  is  effected  io 
six  minutes, — that  is,  in  the  same  time  occupied  by 
the   ascent   and   descent   of  the   plungers.     Tbua 
every  successive  division  of  the  range  of  an  instru- 
ment corresponds  with  a  difleront  number  presented 
by  the  two  type  wheels,  the  same  division  alwajs 
corresponding  with  the  same  number.     The  two 
blanks  of  the  second  type  wheel  are  presented  dur- 
ing the  return  of  the  plungers,  which  occupies  i 
minute,  and  during  which  time  no  observation  is  re- 
corded.    The  breaking  of  the  contact  between  the 
plunger  and  the  mercury  in  an  instrument,  obviouflr 
takes  place  at  a  different  position  of  the  type  wheeli, 
according  as  the  mercury  is  at  a  difiercnt  elevation; 
if,  therefore,  the  types  be  caused  to  make  an  impri* 
sion  at  this  moment,  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the 
mercury  will  be  recorded.     This  end  is  thus  effect- 
ed.    One  end  of  a  conducting  wire  is  connected 
with  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  other  end  with  the  brass  frame  of  the  clocl[, 
which  is  in  metallic  communication  with  the  plung- 
er.    In  the  course  of  this  circuit  an  electro-magnet 
and  a  single  very  small  voltaic  element  are  inter- 
posed.    The  electro-magnet  is  so  placed  as  to  act 
upon  a  small  armature  of  soft  iron  connected  with 
the  detent  of  the  second  movement.     So  long  ai 
the  plunger  is  in  the  mercury  the  armature  remains 
attracted,  but  at  the  moment  the  plunger  leaves  the 
mercury  the  attraction  ceases,  and  the  release  of  the 
detent  causcft  a  hammer  to  strike  the  types,  and 
impress  them  by  means  of  black  copying  paper  on 
the  cylinder.     The  armature  subsequently  remaini 
unattracted  until  the  plunger  descends.     Immedi- 
ately before  it  reascends,  a  piece  of  mechaniuoi 
connected   with  the  clock   movement,  brings  the 
armature  into  contact  with  the  magnet,  which  re- 
mains there  in  consequence  of  the  recompletion  or 
the  circuit,  until  the  contact  is  again  broken.— /M* 
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From  Blackwood*!  ifaf&zinc. 


No  popularity  does,  or  can  exist  which 
U  not  liable  to  collapses.  Twofold  infirm- 
iiy,  alike  for  him  who  judges,  and  for  him 
^ho  supers  judgment,  will  not  allow  it  lo 
be  otherwise.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  minister 
more  popular  by  his  tenure  of  office  than 
any  whom  this  generation  will  perhaps 
again  behold,  has  not  been  able  to  escape 
ibat  ordinary  trial  of  human  proBperity. 
Suddenly  a  great  cloud  of  public  danger 
has  gftthcrea  around  Inm  :  upon  every  path 
there  were  6een  to  lie  secret  snares:  no 
wiedom  could  make  an  election  nmongsi 
them  absolutely  safe  :  he  made  that  clec* 
lioD  which  comparison  of  the  cases  and 
prifAte  information  seemed  to  warrant : 
and  immediately,  of  his  own  supporters 
maoy  arc  offended.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
trutbf  oue  amongst  those  new  trurhs  whose 
piring  heads  are  even  now  rising  above 
)Ur  horizon,  that  ihe  office  of  first  minister, 
either  for  France  or  England,  is  becoming 
rapidly  more  trying  by  the  quality  of  its 
duties.  We  talk  of  energy  ;  we  invoke  the 
memories  of  Pitt  and  of  Chatham:  ^•'oh, 
for  one  hour,"  we  exclaim,  uf  those  great 
ex$cutwe  siatesmen^ — who  **  trampled  upon 
impossibilities,"  or  glorified  themselves  in 
a  **  vigor  beyond  the  law  !'^  Looking 
backwards,  we  are  right  :  in  our  gratitude 
ive  do  not  err.  But  those  times  are  past. 
For  Sir  Robert  Peel  »o  similar  course  is 
opeo.  Changes  in  the  temper  of  the  age, 
cbanges  in  the  constitution  of  public  bodies, 
absolute  revolutions  in  the  kind  of  respon- 
atbilities  by  which  a  minister  ia  now  fetter- 
ed, forbid  ua  to  imagine  that  any  raptures 
of  national  sympathy  will  ever  crowd  for- 
ward to  the  support  of  extreme  or  summary 
measures,  t*uch  as  ouce  might  have  been 
boldly  employed.  That  style  of  aspiring 
action  presumes  some  approach  to  unity  in 
public  opinion.  But  such  unity  we  shall 
hardly  witness  again,  were  a  hostile  invader 
eTen  landed  on  our  shores. 

Ueaulime  it  will  add  weight  to  any  thing 
w<i  cao  offer  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  policy 
now  formally  avowed  by  Government,  if 
we  acknowledge  ingenuously  that  for  some 
weekv  we  ourselves  shared  in  the  doubts 
itpofi  lis  wisdom,  not  timidly  expressed  by 
weifbty  Conservatives.  We  believe  it,  in- 
deed, natural  and  honorable  that  the  first 
movement  of  feeling  upon  cases  such  as 
tliote  now  proceeding  in  Ireland,  should  be 
one  of  meTe  summary  indignation*  Not 
that  scurrility  and  the  basest  of  personali- 
tiaa  from  Mr.  O^Conncll  are  either  novel- 
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lies,  or  difficalt  to  bear.  To  hear  an  old 
man,  a  man  whose  own  approach  to  the 
period  of  physical  decay,  is  the  one  great 
Ivope  and  consohuion  of  all  good  subjects 
in  Ireland,  scoffing  at  gray  hairs  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — calling,  and  permit- 
ting bis  creatures  to  call,  by  the  name  of 
'*  vagabonds  '*  or  *'  miscreants,"  the  most 
eminent  leaders  of  a  sister  nation,  wlio  are 
also  ihe  chosen  servants  of  that  mistress 
whom  he  professes  lo  honor :  this  might 
have  been  shocking  in  any  man  who  had 
not  long  since  squandered  his  own  ability 
to  shock.  As  it  is,  these  things  move  only 
laughter  or  silent  dii^gnst,  according  to  the 
temper  of  readers.  And  we  are  sure  that 
not  meTely  the  priests,  or  men  of  education 
amongst  Mr*  O'Connell's  followers,  but 
even  the  peasantry,  must  ju  their  hearts 
perceive  how  indispensable  is  a  general 
habit  of  self-restraint  and  abstinence  from 
abusive  language  to  the  effect  of  any  indi- 
vidual insult.  These  were  noi  the  causes 
of  public  indignation.  Not  what  Mr. 
O^Conncll  said,  bat  what  he  did,  kindled 
the  general  wrath.  To  see  him  marching 
and  countermarching  armies,  to  fiad  hloi 
bandying  menaces  with  the  Government 
of  this  great  nation,  and  proclaiming  (open- 
ly or  covertly)  that  he  would  not  be  the 
party  to  strike  the  first  blow,  but  that  as- 
suredly be  would  strike  the  second — thinks 
ing  it  little  to  speak  as  u  traitor,  unless 
also  he  spoke  as  an  European  potentate  i 
this  was  the  spectacle  before  which  the 
self-control  of  so  many  melted  away,  and 
w^hich  raised  the  clamor  for  vindictive 
justice.  It  quickened  the  irritalioD  to 
know,  that  hostile  foreigners  were  looking 
on  with  deep  interest,  and  everywhere  mis- 
interpreting the  true  readings  of  the  case. 
Weeks  passed  before  we  could  thoroughly 
reconcile  our  own  feelings  to  the  passive 
toleration,  or  apparent  apathy,  of  the 
Government.  Otu  sense  of  prudence  took 
the  alarm,  not  less  than  our  feelings.  And 
fmally,  if  both  could  have  acquiesced,  our 
sense  of  consistency  was  revolted  by  what 
met  the  public  eye  ;  since,  if  the  weak 
were  to  be  punished,  why  should  the  strong 
be  connived  at  I  Magistrates,  to  the  amount 
of  three  score,  had  been  dismissed  for  giv- 
ing their  couniena^nce  to  the  Repeal  meet- 
ings ;  and  yet  the  meetings  ttemselves, 
which  had  furnished  the  very  principle  of 
the  reproach,  and  the  ground  of  punish* 
menty  were  neither  dispersed  nor  denounc* 
ed. 

Rarely,  how^ever,  in  politics  has  any  man 
final  occasion  to  repent  of  forbearance. 
There  may  be  a  tempest  of  provocatioa  to- 
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war^s  the  policy  of  rigor  ;  that  policy  may 
justify  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  men ; 
modes  even  of  prudence  may  be  won  over 
to  sanction  it  j  and  yet*  after  all,  the  largest 
spirit  of  civil  prudenc«%  such  as  alt  of  tis 
would  approve  in  any  historical  case  re- 
moved frotn  the  passions  of  the  times,  will 
suggest  a  much  nobler  promise  of  success 
through  a  steady  adherence  to  the  counsels 
of  peace,  than  any  which  could  attend  the 
moit  eflicicni  prosecution  of  a  hostile  in- 
tervention* The  exceeding  weight  of  the 
crisis  has  forced  us  into  a  closer  compari- 
son than  usual  of  the  consequences  proba- 
bly awaiting  cither  course.  Usually  in 
such  cases,  we  are  content  to  abide  the  so- 
lutions of  time  ;  the  rapid  motion  of  events 
settling  but  too  hastily  all  doubts,  and  dis- 
pensing with  the  trouble  of  investigation. 
Here,  however,  the  coincidence  of  feelingSj 
heavily  mortified  on  our  own  part,  with  the 
serious  remonstrances  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment from  journals  friendly  lo  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  government,  would  not  suffer  us  to 
rest  in  the  uneasy  condition  of  dissatisfied 
suBpenBe.  We  found  ourselves  almost 
coerced  into  pursuing  the  two  rival  poli- 
cies, down  to  their  separate  issues ;  and 
the  result  has  Baiisfied  ourselves,  ihat  the 
minister  is  right.  We  shall  make  an  effort 
for  bringing  over  the  reader  to  our  own 
convictions.  Sir  Robert,  we  shall  endeav- 
or to  show,  has  Tjof  been  deficient  in  proper 
energy;  his  forbearance,  where  it  has  been 
most  conspicuous,  is  either  absolute — in 
which  case  it  will  be  found  lo  justify  itself, 
even  at  present,  to  the  considerate — or  n 
is  but  provisional,  and  wailing  for  contin- 
gencies— in  which  case  it  will  soon  unmask 
itself  more  terrifically  than  either  friend  or 
enemy^  perhaps^  anticipates. 

The  Minister's  defence  is  best  pursued 
through  the  turns  of  his  own  admirable 
speech  in  the  recent  debates  on  the  griev< 
ances  of  Ireland,  But,  previously,  let  us 
weigh  for  a  moment  Mr*  O'Conneirs  pre- 
sent position,  and  the  chances  that  seem 
likely  to  have  attended  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  him  by  blank  resistance.  It  had  been 
always  understood,  by  watchful  politicians, 
that  the  Repeal  agitation  slumbered  only 
until  the  reinstalment  of  a  Conservative  ad- 
miniBlration.  The  Whigs  were  notorious- 
ly in  collusion  at  all  times,  more  or  less 
openly,  with  this  "  foul  conspiracy  f'*  a 
crime  which,  in  them,  was  trebly  scandal- 
ous 5  for  they  it  was,  in  times  past,  who 

•  Wo  UM  the  words  of  the  Chancellor  ;  words, 
iborefore,  technically  legal,  in  the  debate*  of  July, 
on  Lord  Clanricarde^t  motion  for  A  vote  ofoeti&uj'e 
upon  Six  £.  Sugden. 
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had  denounced  the  conspiracy  to  the  na*| 
tion  as  ruinous;  in  that  they  were  rights 
but  ihey  also  it  was,   who  had  pointed  out] 
the  leading  conspirator  as  an   individual  Col 
national  todig-natiott  in  a  royal  speech  f  and] 
in  thai  they  degraded,  without  a  precedent,  I 
the   majesty  of  that   high  state-document. 
Descending  thus  abjectly,  as  regarded  the! 
traitor,  the  Whigs  were  not   unwilling  toi 
benefit  by  the  treason.  They  did  so.  They] 
adulterated  with  treason  dwring  their  teriil| 
of  power:    the    compact   being,  that   Mr,| 
O'Connell    should   guide   for    the    Govern*! 
ment  their  exercise  of  Irish  patronage  so] 
long  as  he  guaranteed   to  them  an  immuni- 
ty from  the  distraction  of  Irish  insubordt* 
nation*      When  the   Tories  succeeded  lo.l 
power,    this    armistice — this    treasonable  I 
capitulation  with  treason — of  necessity  fellj 
to  the  ground  ;  and  once  again  Mr.  O'Con-j 
nell  prepared  for  war.      Cesftantt  mtTctd%\ 
cessat  opera.     How  he  has  conducted  this  1 
war  of  late,  we  al!  know.     And  such  beinr 
the  brief  history  of  its  origin,  embitterea 
to  him  by  the  silent  expression  of  defiance,  ] 
unai^oidably  couched  in  any  withdrawal  of] 
the  guilty  commerce,  we  all  guess  in  what  ] 
spirit   he  will   wish  to  conduct   it  for  the  ' 
ftiture.      But  there  presents  itself  the  ques*  i 
tion  of  his  ability — of  his  possible  resources 
— for  persevering  in  his  one  mode  of  hos^ 
lility.      He   would   continue   his  array   of] 
mobs,  hut  can  he  1     We  believe  not.     AJ* 
ready  the  hours  of  his  sorceries  are  num» 
bered  t  and  now  he  stands  in  the  situation 
of  an  officer  on  some  forlorn  outpost,  be* 
fore  a  superior  enemy,  and  finding  himself 
reduced  to  half  a  dozen  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion.    In  such  a  situation^  whatever  coua- 
tenance  he  may  put  on  of  alacrity  and  con* 
fidence,  however  rapidly  he  may  aflect  to 
sustain  his  fire   in  the  hope  of  duping  hit 
antagonist  into  a  retreat,   he  cannot  sur^j 
mount    or    much    delay   the    catastrophe 
which  faces  him.     More  and   more  reluct* 
antly   Mr.  OTonnell  will  tell   off  the  few 
lingering  counters  on  his  beadroll :  but  iit 
length  comes  the   last  j  after  which   he  is 
left  absolutely  without  resources  for  keep- 
ing the  agitation  alive,  or  producing  any 
effect  whatev^er. 

Many  fancy  not*  They  suppose  it  povsi-  i 
ble  that  these  parades  or  field-days  may  be 
repeated.  But  let  us  consider.  Already 
it  impresses  a  character  of  childishness  oa 
these  gatherings  of  peasants ;  and  it  is  e 
feeling  which  begins  to  resound  through- 
out Ireland,  that  there  is  absolutely  ne 
business  to  be  transacted — not  even  any 
forms  to  be  gone  through — and,  therefore, 
no  rational  object  by  which  such  parodrt 


can  be  redeemed  from  mockery.  Were 
there  a  petition  to  be  subscribed,  a  voie  to 
be  taken,  or  any  ostensible  bu&iness  to 
furnish  an  esccuse  for  the  meeting — once, 
but  once  only,  in  each  district,  it  mighi 
•vail.  As  it  is,  we  have  the  old  nursery 
ease  before  us — 

**The  king  of  Frnnrc  mnrrird  up  the  htll» 
Wjtb  twenty  thoutrjind  roen," 

followed  by  his  most  Christian  majesty's 
siKcessfnl  countermarch.  The  very  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  would  follow  them  with 
bootings,  if  these  fooleries  were  reiteroled. 
But,  if  that  attempt  were  made,  and  in  some 
intitances  should  even  succeed,  so  much 
be  worse  for  the  interests  of  Repeal.  The 
Beet  would  be  fatal.  No  device  could  be 
ftund  more  excellent  for  killing  the  en- 
thusiasm which  has  called  out  such  assem- 
blies, than  the  evidence  thus  forced  upon 
the  general  mind — that  they  were  inopera- 
tive, and  without  object,  either  confessed 
_  concealed.  Hitherto  the  toil  and  ex- 
haustion of  the  day  had  been  supported, 
doubtless,  under  a  belief  that  a  muster  of 
insurrectionary  forces  was  desired,  with  a 
view  to  some  decisive  course  of  action, 
when  all  should  be  found  prepared.  The 
cautionary  order  issued  for  total  abstinence 
>om  violence  had  been  looked  upon^  of 
course^  as  a  momentary  or  inierim  restraint. 
But  if  once  ii  were  understood  that  this  or- 
der  was  absolute,  or  of  indefinite  applica- 
tion^ tbe  chill  to  the  national  con^dence 
would  be  that  of  death.  For  we  are  not  to 
suppose  thai  the  fatili  and  love  of  the  peas- 
rilry  can  have  been  given,  either  person- 
lily  to  Mr,  O'Connell,  or  to  Repeal,  as  a 
iuse  for  itself.  Both  these  names  repre- 
iit,  indirectly,  weightier  and  dearer  ob- 
gcts,  which  are  supposed  to  stand  behind : 
iven  Repeal  is  not  valued  as  an  end — but 
imply  as  a  means  to  something  beyond. 
tut  let  that  idea  once  give  way,  let  the  pre- 
tnt  hope  languish,  let  it  be  thrown  back 
m  period  distant  or  unassigned — and  the 
AID  of  the  cause  is  sealed.  The  rural 
apulation  of  Ireland  has,  it  is  true,  been 
aano^uvred  and  exhibited  merely  as  a 
ueatening  show  to  England  f  but,  assured- 
|f,  on  that  same  day  when  the  Irish  peas- 
ats,  either  from  their  own  sagacity,  or 
k^om  newspapers,  discover  that  they  have 
ecu  used  as  a  properly  by  Mr.  OX'annell, 
9T  purpoues  in  which  their  own  interest  is 
»rd  to  be  deciphered,  inditTerence  and  tor- 
or  will  succeed.  For  this  once,  the  na- 
liooaliiy  of  Ireliind  has  been  too  frantically 
timuUicd  for  the  toleration  of  new  delays. 
Ir.  O'CqdhcU  is  at  last  the  martyr  of  bib 


own  success.  Should  the  priestly  order 
refuse  to  advance  further  on  a  road  nom- 
inally national,  but  from  which,  at  any  mo- 
ment, the  leader  may  turn  ofl^,  by  secret 
compromise,  into  a  by-road,  leading  only 
to  family  objects,  universal  mutiny  must 
now  follow.  The  general  will  of  the  priest- 
hood  has  thus  far  quelled  and  overruled 
the  individual  will ;  but  tbot  indignant  re- 
cusants amongst  that  order  are  muttering 
and  brooding  we  know,  as  well  from  the 
necessities  of  human  nature,  as  from  actual 
letters  already  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
journals.  Under  all  these  circumstnnces, 
a  crisis  is  to  be  dreaded  by  the  central  body 
of  Repealers,  which  body  is  doubtless  ex- 
ceedingly smalt.  And  what  will  hasten 
this  crisis  is  the  inevitable  result  from  a 
fact  noticed  as  yet  only  for  ostentation.  It 
is  this.  The  weekly  contributions  in  money, 
and  their  sudden  overflow,  have  occasioned 
some  comments  in  the  House  of  Lords;  on 
the  one  side  with  a  view  to  the  dishonesty 
apparent  in  tbe  management  of  this  money, 
and  to  the  dark  purposes  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  mask — on  the  other,  with  a 
view  to  the  increasing  heartiness  in  the 
service,  which  it  seems  to  express.  It  is, 
however,  a  much  more  reasonable  com- 
ment upon  this  momentary  increase,  so  oc- 
casional and  limed  to  meet  the  sudden  re- 
surrection of  energy  tn  the  generai^move- 
ment,  that  the  money  has  flowed  ^o  freely 
altogether  under  that  same  persuasion 
which  also  has  drawn  the  peasantry  to  the 
meetings — viz.,  the  fixed  anticipation  of  an 
immediate  explosion.  Multitudes  in  the 
belief,  suddenly  awakened  and  propagated 
through  Ireland — that  now  at  length,  all 
further  excuses  laid  aside,  the  one  great 
national  enterpriae,  so  long  nursed  in  dark- 
ness, had  ripened  for  execution,  and  would 
at  last  begin  to  move — have  exerted  them' 
selves  to  do  what,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, they  would  not  have  done.  Even  sim- 
ple delay  would  now  irritate  these  men  be- 
yond control.  They  will  call  for  an  account. 
This  will  be  refused,  and  cannot  but  be  re- 
fused. The  particular  feeling  of  these  men, 
that  they  have  been  hoaxed  and  swindled, 
concurring  with  the  popular  rage  on  find- 
ing that  this  storm  also,  like  all  before  it,  is 
to  blow  tver — if  there  be  faith  in  human 
nature,  will  do  more  to  shake  the  Repeal 
speculation  than  any  possible  course  of  di- 
rect English  resistance.  All  frauds  would 
be  forgiven  in  an  hour  of  plausible  success, 
Of  even  in  a  moment  of  undeniable  prepar- 
ation<  But  disappointment  coming  in  the 
rear  of  extravagant  hopes  will  be  fatal,  and 
strike  a  frost  to  the  heart  of  the  conspiracy^ 


an 

For  it  cannot  be  Jotibted  that  none  of  these 
extra  services,  whether  in  money  or  per- 
sonal attendance,  would  have  been  render- 
ed williout  express  assurances  from  high 
qaarters,  and  not  merely  from  fond  ioiagi- 
nations  founded  on  appearances,  that  the 
pretended  regeneration  for  Ireland  was  at 
hand. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  natural  se- 
«juences,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  showy 
demonslralions  recently  organized,  and 
from  the  very  promises  by  which  they 
must  have  been  echoed,  will  operate  in  re- 
lation to  the  measures  of  the  Government; 
either  those  which  have  been  adopted,  or 
those  which  have  been  declined.  Had  the 
resolution  (a  fatal  resolution,  as  we  now 
think)  been  adopted  in  the  cabinet  to  dis- 
perse the  meetings  by  force,  blood  would 
have  flowed  ;  and  a  plea,  though  fraudulent 
in  virtue,  would  have  been  established  for 
O'Connell — such  as  we  may  suppose  to  be 
built  upon  a  fact  so  liable  to  perversion* 
Hia  hands  would  have  been  prod iiriou sly 
strengthened.  The  bloodshed  would  have 
been  kept  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  for 
ever,  and  would  have  taken  innumerable 
forms.  But  the  worst,  ultimately  the  ruin- 
oti»,  operation  of  this  official  intervention 
would  have  lain  in  the  plenary  excuse  from 
his  engagements  furnished  to  Mr.  O^Con- 
nell,  and  in  the  natural  solution  of  all  tho&e 
embarrassments  which  for  himself  he  can- 
not solve.  At  present  he  is  at  his  wits'  end 
10  devise  any  probable  scheme  for  tran- 
quillizing the  universal  disappointment,  for 
facing  the  relapse  from  infinite  excitement, 
and  for  propitiating  the  particular  fury  of 
those  who  will  now  hold  themselves  to 
have  been  defrntrded  of  their  money.  Leave 
this  tempest  to  itself,  and  it  will  go  near  to 
overwhelm  the  man  :  or  if  the  local  sepa- 
ration of  the  parties  most  injured  should 
be  so  managed  as  to  intercept  that  result^ 
assuredly  it  will  overwhelm  the  cause.  In 
the  estimate,  therefore,  of  OX'onnell,  we 
may  rely  upon  it — that  a  battalion  of  foot, 
or  a  squadron  of  horse,  appearing  in  aid  of 
the  police  to  clear  the  ground  at  Mallow 
or  at  Donnybrook,  would  have  seemed  the 
least  questionable  godsend  that  has  ever 
illuminated  his  experience.  "0  jtihilatt 
for  a  providential  deliverance  !"  that  would 
have  been  his  cry*  **  Henceforward  be  all 
my  difficulties  on  the  heads  of  my  oppo- 
nents !"  But  at  least,  it  is  argued,  the /at/ 
would  have  been  against  him  ;  the  disper- 
sion would  have  disarmed  him,  whatever 
coloring  he  might  have  caused  it  to  bear. 
Not  at  nil.  We  doubt  if  one  meeting  the 
lest  would  have  been  held.     Ready  at  all 
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times   for   such    emergencies,   the   leadefl 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  found  w*jth»l 
otjt  every  conceivable  legal  quillet,  sharp 
ened   and   retouched,  against    tW   officidi 
orders.     He  u^ould  have  had  dn^*id(eTviet 
with  the  authorities  :  he  would  KftT0tiBhowii'( 
a  flaw  in  the  wording  of  the  instructions  J 
he   would    have   rebaptized   his  assembly,! 
and,  where  no' business  goes  on,  any  ijame 
wtil  answer :  he  would  have  called  his  mob^l 
**  a  tea-party,"  or  **  an    agricultural  assc 
ciation  :"  the  sole  real  object  concerned,! 
which  is  the  exhibition  of  vast  number 
trained  and  amenable  to  instant  restraintpl 
would  have  proceeded   under  new  namcitj 
This  would  no  longer  have  languished  wheal 
Government   had    supplied  the  failing  im^i 
pulse  :  and  in  the  mean  lime  to  have  urgedj 
that,  merely  by  its  numbers,  combined  witki 
its  perilous  tendencies,  the  gathering  was! 
unlawful — would  have  availed  nothing:  fof 
the  law  authorities  in  parliament,  right  of 
wrong,  have  affected  doubts  upon  that  doo«.l 
trine  5  and,  when  parliament  will  not  event* 
ually  support  him,  it   matters  little  that 
minister  of  these  days  would,  for  the  mo-| 
ment,  assume  the  responsibtlity  of  a  strong! 
measure.     Or,  if  parliament  were  to  legii 
late   anew  for  this  special   case,   the   K^\ 
pealer  would  then  split  his  large  mobs  inlfl 
many  small   ones:    he   would   lecture,  bi 
would  preach,  he  would  sing,  in  default  of  I 
other  excuses  for   meeting*      No  law,  hel 
would    observe  coolly  to    the  magistrateyl 
against  innumerable  prayer-meetings  or  in* 
finite  concerts.     The  items  would  still  \m\ 
reported  to  one    central  office :    the  facii^ 
would  be  the  same ;  and  it  would  tell  fot 
the  same  cause. 

Thus  it  appears  that  no  fact  would  hat'tJ 
resulted    against   the    Repealers,    had    th#J 
Government  taken  a  severe  course-     Siillj 
may  it  not  be  said  that  tifact^  and  a  strong 
one,  survives  on  the  other  side,  viz.,  againafi 
the    Government,    under    this    forbeartn| 
course    which    they   really    have    taken  ^ 
What  fact  1    Is  it  the  organization  of  al}lj 
Ireland  1    Doubtless  that  bears  an  ominou 
sound  :  but  it  must  be  considered — that  if^ 
the  leader  cannot  wield  this  vast  organiza^ 
tion  for  any  purposes  of  his  own,  and  plain* 
ly  he  cannot  so  long  as  he  acquires  no  frcj^bj 
impulses  or  openings  to  action  from  thi 
indiscretion  of  his  opponents,  but  on  th#l 
contrary  must  be  ruined — cause  and  leader,  j 
party  and  partisan  chief,  by  the  very  Moclt*| 
(or  us  in  America  is  said,  the  '  fix*)  intoJ 
which  he  has  brought  himself,  by  the  pledg 
which  he  cannot  redeem^ — far  loss  can  tfc 
organization  be  used  by  others  or  for  an] 
other  purpose.    It  is  au  orgmmzatioii  no 
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Iiecret ;  not  bound  by  oalhe ;  loose  and 
tarclcss  in  its  cohesion  ;  not  being  good 
Ifor  its  proper  object,  it  is  good  for  no  oiher, 
liid  we  hear  of  no  one  attribute  by  which 
ft  threatens  the  public  peace  beyond  its 
lumerical  extent* 

But   is  that  true  1    Is  it  nmnericany  so 

botcnt  as  it  la  Tepresentcd  1    We   hardly 

^eed  to   say,  that  the  exaggerations  upon 

libis  point  have  been  too  monstrous  to  call 

for  any  pointed  exposures.     With  respect 

to  one  of  the   southern  meetings — that  at 

Uork,  we  believe — by  way  of  applying  some 

K!ale  or  measurement  to  the  exaggerations, 

ii)«y  mention  that  a  military  man,  ac> 

laaily  nneasirred  the  ground  after  the  re- 

irement   of  the   crowd.      He  ascertained 

Ihat  the  ground  could  barely  accommodate 

twenty-five  thousand  men  standing  in  regl- 

rienta)  order^     What  was  the  report  of  the 

newspapers  \   Four  to  five  hundred  thou- 

ftnd,  as  usual.     Indeed,  we  may  complain 

if  our  English  Conservative  journals  as,  in 

lii»  point,  faithfuUy  reflecting  the  wildest 

atecnecits  of  the  Repeal  organs.    So  much 

Irength  was  apparently  gi^en,  for  the  mo* 

aeni^  to  the  Repeal  interest  by  these  out- 

ftgeous  fictions,  that  we,  for  our  own  parts, 

fnhiUt  hesitating  as  to  other  points  of  the 

poternment  policy^)  did  not  scruple  to  tax 

bt  Hofne  Minister  and  the  Queen's  Lieu- 

inant  with   some   neglect  of  duty*  in  not 

ending  experienced  officers  of  the  army  to 

reconnoitre  the  meetings  in  every  instance, 

Iftnd  aythenttcQJly  to   make  returns  of  the 

feumhers  present.     Since  reading  the  min- 

Ibtur^g  speech,  however,  we  are  disposed 

Mo  think  that   this  neglect  was  not  altoge- 

llher  without  design.     It  appears  that  Sir 

Ifiobert  relies  in  part  upon  these  frightful 

tfalftehaodB  for  effecting  a   national  service 

Iby  rousing  the  fears  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

ftndh older s.     In   this  there  is  no  false  re- 

linement;  for,  having  very  early  done  all 

"be  mischief  they  could  as  incendiary  pro- 

fetamations  of  power  to  the  working  classes, 

He  exaggerations  arc  now,  probably,  oper* 

iting  with  even  more  effect  in  an  opposite 

iirection  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Catho* 

lie   gentry.     Cordially  to   unite  this  body 

kith  the  government  of  Ireland  would,  by 

iltteb,  overbalance  the  fickle  support  o{  the 


*    A   mon*  Ktrtkin^  ni^glect  i«  f/harj|eiiMe  upon 
Wpt$mt    AiIriiinif^iDjiinn     in    BufTeriog    tho    KepcaJer^ 
ive  miJitiiry  training.     We  no  mo  re 
thii»  KeiJitioiii  act  could  have  bi^titi 
'.  u;  th(9  tiuio,  thiin   we  understand   the 
Li  wrlii«*h  mndefit  %wif\u\h\ii-K  of  Oranfemen 

|pAv  t Mjiiih        '        i    A'od  lift  ilte^ul,  pendinic  ti  ^tate 
UWt  «^  thi^  wliok,  juoiifitiH  tiio  tiiucli 
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peasantry,  given  for  the  moment  to  the 
cansc  of  disaffection.  That  disaffection, 
under  its  present  form,  is  already,  perhaps, 
on  the  point  of  unlocking  its  union.  It 
cannot  be  permanent  as  an  organization  ; 
for,  without  hope,  no  combination  can  sus- 
tain itself,  and  a  disaffection,  founded  pure- 
ly upon  social  causes,  can  be  healed  by  no 
Government  whatever*  But  if  the  Catholic 
gentry,  treated  as  they  now  are  with  fra^ 
ternal  equality,  should  heartily  coalesce 
with  the  party  promoting  a  closer  British 
connection,  that  would  be  a  permaneat 
gain. 

The  Irish  policy,  therefore,  the  iramedi- 
ate  facts  of  the  policy,  pursued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  we  distinguish  it  from  the  gene- 
ral theory  and  principles  of  their  policy  as 
laid  down  in  the  speech  of  the  Premier, 
has  not  been  what  it  is  said  to  have  been. 
Summing  up  the  heads,  let  us  say  that  we 
are  not  resigned  negligently  to  the  perils 
of  civil  war  ;  those  perils,  though  as  great 
as  Mr,  O'Connell  could  make  them,  are  not 
by  any  means  as  great  as  Mr.  O^Connell 
describes  them;  the  popular  arrays  are 
ridiculously  below  the  amounts  reported 
to  us :  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
muhiplied  by  20,  probably  in  all  by  15  ;  the 
rumor  and  the  terror  of  these  arrays  have 
operated  both  ways ;  for  us  more  perma- 
nently than  against  us.  Lastly,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  Government  has  proceeded 
only  by  negative  steps  ;  the  army  has  been 
increased  in  Ireland,  the  garrisons  have 
been  better  arranged,  military  stations  have 
been  strengthened,  and  seditious  magis- 
trates have  been  dismissed. 

Upon  this  last  point,  one  word  :  we  have 
seen  nothing  more  grossly  factious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Whigs,  ihati  the  assertion, 
thai  these  magistrates  ought  not  to  have 
been  dismissed.  Well  might  the  Chancel- 
lor say,  that  the  discussion  hnd  been  con- 
ducted by  petty  lawycrlike  quibbles.  The 
case  stands  thtis  r  there  are  two  principles 
concerned  in  the  tenure  of  the  magistrate's 
office — theoretic  amenability  to  me  letter 
of  the  law,  and  practical  serviceableneas 
for  his  duties.  Either  furnishes  a  ground 
of  dismissal.  To  be  scandalously  inde- 
corous, to  be  a  patron  of  gambling  in  pub- 
lic places,  would  offer  no  legal  objection 
10  a  magistrate  ;  but  he  would  be  dismissed 
as  a  person  unsuitable  by  his  habits  to  the 
gravity  of  the  commission.  If  you  hire  a 
watchman  to  protect  your  premises,  and 
you  discharge  him  upon  the  ground  that 
lie  has  been  found  drinking  with  reputed 
burglars,  no  man  will  hold  the  watchman 
to   have   been    hardly    used,   because    ihr 


burglars  had  not  been  convicted  judicially. 

f  That  allegation  amounts  to  this:  that  he 

has  not  committed   any  ofience  known  to 

!  the  laws.     What  will  you  reply  \  **  I  know 

I  it/*  you  say:  **I  grant  it;  and  therefore  I 

I  charge  you   with  no   offence.     But  I   dis* 

[miss   you    on   a   principle    of  expedience. 

flfou   have  violaied   no  law;  htit  you  have 

shown  yourself  to  be  a  man  disqualified  for 

the  very  urgent  duties  of  the  post^much 

j  more  disqualified  than  you  w^ould  have  been 

by  sickness,  blindness,  or  any  other  physi- 

I  ca!  infirmity." 

Mr.  O'Connell  now  threatens  to  pursue 
I  his  career,  by  repealing   that  same  absurd 
misdemeanor  of  summoning  a  mock  par- 
liament, which,  some  twenty  and  odd  years 
ago,   a   Staffordshire  baronet   expiated  by 
the  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonmenl*    A( 
I  that  crisis  we  shall  see  the  tranquil  minis- 
ter unmask  his  artillery.     But  could  it  be 
reasonable  to  look  for  a  faithful  discharge 
I  of  painful    duiies,  arising    in  these    latter 
I  stages  of  the  Repeal  cause,  (and  duties  ap- 
plying probably  to  the  cases  of  gentlemen, 
neighbors,  fellow-partisans,)  from  one  who 
had   already  promoted    ihat   cause,   in   its 
'  previous  stages,  to  the  extent  of  sedition 
|mnd  conspiracy!    He  who  has  already  sig- 
nalized to  the  nation  his  readiness  to  co- 
operate in   so  open  a  mischief  as  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire,  wherefore  should 
he  shrink  from  violating  an  obscure  rule  of 
the  common  law,  or  n  black  letter  slatutel 
But  enough  of  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued*     That,  by   its   nature    is  limited, 
and  of  necessity,  in  many  points  of  recent 
application,   is  a  policy   of  watching   and 
nej^ation*     Now,  let  us  turn  lo  the  general 
policy,  as  it   is  reviewed  in  the  very  com- 
prehensive speech   of  the  Prime  Minister- 
This   applies  equally  to   the  past  and  the 
future-     The  French  journals,  and  in  par- 
ticular   the    Dcbats^   cocaplain    that    it    is 
crowded  with  details.    How  should  this  be 
otherwise  1    Can  there  be  an  answer  given 
to  charges  whoso  vice  is  their  voguenessi 
otherwise  than  by  circumstantial  exposures 
of  their  falsehood  I    Irlland,  for  instance, 
fhas  been  unfairly  treated  as  to  taxes,  par- 
itilion  of  indulgences,  pecuniary  advances. 
^That   is   the  charge.     Can   h  be  met  with 
another  answer  than  by  absolute  arithmetic, 
I  tax'oflice  proofs,   or  returns  from  the  Ex- 
I  chequer  1    **  But  in  these  a  foreigner  takes 
t no  interest."     Doubtless!    and  Mcsf  should 
be  on  argument  with   the  foreigner  for  his 
I  declining  to  judge  upon  the  question.  Want 
[of  understanding   is  not  at  all  a  worse  dis- 
i|ita!ification   for   acting  as   a  jud^re    than 
/ant  of  interest  in  the  subject.     We  men- 
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tion  this  pointedly  i  because  k  is  not  to 
foreigners  chiefly  that  this  maxim  applies: 
a  profound  injustice  continually  operates 
in  this  way  amongst  the  parliamentary  foes 
of  Government,  Often  in  private  life  we 
witness  die  unprincipled  case — that,  upon 
suspecting  a  man's  vindication  to  be  estab^ 
lished  by  any  investigation,  men  will  de* 
dine  lo  look  into  it,  as  really  possessing^ 
too  little  interest  for  themselves  ;  though 
these  same  people  had  not  found  any  want 
of  interest  in  ihe  allegations— nay,  had 
mastered  all  the  details — so  long  as  the 
charges  pointed  to  some  disgraceful  issue, 
and  the  verdict  threatened  to  be  un favor* 
able.  An  instance  of  this  baseness,  truly 
shocking  to  the  moral  sense,  is  found  in  the 
ridiculous  charge  against  the  ministers, 
founded  upon  the  mail-coach  contract. 
This  w^as  not  at  all  too  petty  to  be  pressed 
with  rancor*  However,  it  was  answered* 
The  answer,  on  the  principle  of  the  cnse^ 
and  coupled  w^ith  the  iliustralions  from 
parallel  cases,  is  decisive.     And  then  the 

taunt  is **  But  why  fasten  upon  charges 

so  minute  and  frivolous  V^    Minute  and  fri- 
volous, we  grants  but  not  so  in   that  de- 
gree  which    prevented  you   gentlemen  in 
opposition  from  dwelling  on  them  with  ge^ 
nial  spite,  as  being  odious  in  proportion  to 
their  pettiness.     **  You,  you,  it  was/*  says 
Sir  Robert,  "  that  pressed  the  case  !"  Cer- 
tainly :  and  they  it  was  who   would  never 
have  withdrawn  the  case  had  they  not  found 
it  untenable*     It   is   ihirs  easy  for  two  men  , 
to  concert  a  collusive  attack  which  shall 
succeed  either  way,  and   be  dishonest  botb  , 
w^ays,     '*  Do  you/'   says  the  one,  '*  try  on 
this  particular  case  for  harassing  the  min- 
ister.    If  it  tells,  if  it  sticks,  then  we  botlt. 
pitch  into  him.     If  it  fails^  then  rise  I  and-j 
say  ; — *  How  shameful  in    an  official  per- 
son to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  House! 
by   detaining    it    upon    a    miserable   trifle, 
whilst  the  criminal  gravities  of  his  conduct  1 
are  skulking  in  the  rear  under  this  artificoj 
for  misleading  the  public  attention  V  " 

With  this  prefatory  explanation,  calledj 
for,  perhops,  by  the  unequal  importance  of| 
the  points  reviewed,  w^e  shall  now  rehearsel 
the  heads  of  this  speech*  It  is  a  speecb] 
that,  by  anticipation,  we  may  call  tnemora*] 
bte,  looking  before  and  after;  good,  as  a  | 
history  for  half  a  century  gone  by  since ^ 
our  union  with  Ireland  ;  good,  we  veniurej 
to  hope,  as  a  rule  and  as  a  prophecy  for  J 
the  spirit  of  our  whole  future  connectioa] 
with  that  important  island.  We  sliall  mov^J 
rapidly  ;  for  our  rehearsal  will  best  aiiaiitJ 
the  object  we  have  in  vieiv  by  its  brisvityl 
and  condensation* 


I,  Mr.  Roebuck  had  insisted  that  Ire- 
nd  was  made  tUe  victim  of  our  English 
arsimuny ;  not  once  and  a\vay»  but  ayste- 
naticdlly.  This  happens  to  he  a  charge 
peculiarly  irritating  to  all  parties — to  the 
aibors  of  tbe  parsimony,  and  to  its  ob- 
BCtft.  And,  says  Sir  Robert,  I  am  told  lo 
l?aid  it  as  secondary  ;  but  observe,  ii  is 
juite  substaotial  enough,  as  others,  say  to 
lustify  "  an  impeachment,"  This  is  the 
fton arable  barrister's  word  ;  and  a  '*  soft" 
ipeachment  it  will  turn  out. 
a.  By  the  Act  of  Union,  it  was  provided 
it,  tn  voting  the  civil  estimates  for  Ire- 
land, whatever  sum  it  should  appear  that 
Ireland  had  averaged  for  six  years  before 
the  Union,  in  her  own  votes  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  annually  that  same  sum  should 
voted  for  a  period  prescribed  by  the 
Jnited  Parliament.  The  purpose  was,  in- 
ternal improvement  in  Ireland,  and  any 
national  uses,  whether  pious  or  cbarilable. 
What,  then,  had  been  the  extent  of  the 
^,iiish  vole  1  We  neglect  small  fractions, 
od  state  that  it  had  averaged  seventy-three 
^ousand  a-year.  For  the  first  twenty 
years,  therefore,  the  obligation  upon  the 
Imperial  Parliament  had  been,  to  vote 
twenty  limes  that  sum,  or  jC  1^460,000. 
Tbia  was  the  contract*  What  was  the 
parformance  I  Five  millions,  three  hundred 
and  forty«eight  thousand  pounds,  or  three 
and  a  half  limes  the  amount  of  the  pro 
mise. 

6.  Another  extraordinary  vote  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  previous  to  the  Union, 
had  been  upon  the  miscellaneous  estimates. 
This  vote,  when  averaged  on  the  same  prin- 
iple,  had  produced  annually  one  hundred 
nd  twenly-eight  thousand  pounds.  To 
be  same  sum  tlie  United  Parliament  stood 
Jedged  for  the  hrst  periud  of  twenty-eight 
"years  succeeding  the  Union,  The  reader 
will  see  at  once  that  the  result  ought  to 
ive  been  little  more  than  three  and  a  half 
_  lillioa'.  That  was  the  debt.  What  waj* 
the  payment]  Something  beyond  five  mil- 
lions« 

c.  Upon  another  comparison,  viz.,  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  to  another 
class  of  txtTQn  and  contingencies,  it  turns 
out — that,_  during  the  last  period  of  seven 
years,  to  Scotland  had  been  voted  six  hnn- 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  ta  Ireland 
two  millions  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou* 
nnd ;  to  Scotland,  that  is,  less  than  ont 
hundred  thousand  per  annum  ;  to  Ireland, 
more  than  three  himdred  thousands 

In  the  same  category  stands  the  relative 
laiation.  Ireland  was  to  pay  two^seven- 
teeutha  of  the  whole  imperial  burden*   That 
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was  the  bargain,  which  we  are  not  called  on 
to  reopen.  But,  as  extras^  as  a  liberal  honus 
upon  this  bargain,  Ireland  has  been  excused 
from  paying  for  windows — for  assessed 
taxes — for  soap.  At  this  moment,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  liberal  discounts,  she  has  no 
national  sharei  ns  Ireland,*  in  the  Income 
Tax :  and  she  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to 
receive  her  letters  gratuitously,  for  the 
postage  yields  nothing  to  Government,  all 
being  absorbed  by  the  Irish  post-office.  It 
is  little,  after  this,  to  start  possibilities  of 
unequal  contribution  as  regards  the  indirect 
taxation:  this  could  not  be  separately  op- 
portioned  to  the  tliree  great  limbs  of  the 
empire  without  disturbing  the  great  cur- 
rents of  commerce.  It  is  enough  that  by 
exemptions  upon  the  direct  taxes,  so  far  as 
concerns  three  of  them — window,  assessed, 
and  income — Ireland  receives  a  large  in- 
demnity. 

n.  Connected  with  the  last  head  is  the 
reproach  made  lo  Great  Britain  upon  the 
subject  of  railway  encouragement.  What 
encouragement  1  By  money  I  Yes,  says 
Lord  John  Russell,  whose  experience  in 
olHce  (as  one  of  a  cabinet  plagued  in  the 
way  that  all  cabinets  are  by  projectors  and 
scheming  capitalists)  ought  to  have  taught 
liim  better.  Have  we  given  any  money  to 
our  own  railways  1  No:  but  England  is 
rich.  True:  and  Ireland  is  not  sniFered  to 
be  so  rich  as  site  might  be  by  her  Irish 
*'  friends/'  But  rich  or  not  rich,  is  no  ques- 
tion here.  If  schemes  of  profit  are  not 
profitable  in  this  country,  we  do  not  en- 
courage them.  If  ihey  art  profitable,  they 
want  no  encouragement.  Still,  it  is  said, 
miglit  it  not  be  prudent  to  feed  the  railroads 
in  Ireland,  not  with  any  vie\v  to  the  sclieme 
for  itself,  but  considered  as  a  means  of  de- 
velopment for  the  circotnjacent  country  1 
No,  replies  Sir  Robert,  that  is  an  error:' 
railways  may  benefit  %  the  country :  hut 
the  country  through  which  they  race,  is 
rarely  aflecled  by  (htm  more  than  the  at- 
mospliere  aloft  by  ihe  balloons.  The  great 
towns  on  the  route,  or  at  the  exiremities, 
doubtless  benefit ;  but  in  too  small  n  degree, 
unless  they  tire  manufacturing  lowns,  to 
warrant  the  least  thoughtful  of  ministers  in 
assisting  lliem.  However,  lo  make  a  be- 
ginning, and  as  a  topic  to  be  borne  in  mtnd, 
how  much  would  he  wanted  I  A  matter  of 
ttn  millions^  soys  Lord  John.  OIU  nubri- 
dtns^  replies  the  minister,  **Whal!  only 
that!"     But,  returning  to  business,  he  re* 

*  People  in  Tfelivml,  under  vnrioua  beaits,  as 
officer*  of  tl^u  differeut  *^rvicc»,  Ac*,  p«y,  but  not 
in  qutiiax  or  Instinien,  when  b/  aocident  thoy  are 
sucL 


an 

minds  the  house — that  ev^en  for  so  small  a 

sum  as  ten  millions  slerling^,  ihe  rvation 
would  perhaps  expect  «ecurily/  Who  is  lo 
give  iti     Are  the  counties  traversed  to  he 

•  assessed  1  But  they  will  disown  the  benefit 
nrisin^.  And,  says  Sir  Robert,  take  a 
miniature  case — a  5um  little  more  than 
one-tenth  of  ten  millions  was  advanced  by 
this  country  on  account  of  the  Irish  work- 
houses,  and  for  a  time  there  was  some  ad- 
vantage gained  to  the  industry  of  the  land. 
But  that  soon  passed  away,  and  then  two 
evils  arose  ai  once.     The  money  was  to  be 

L  repaid,  and  the  employment  was  at  «n  end. 
But  this  latter  evil  was  worse  than  it  seem- 
ed, for  it  did  not  act  as  a  simple  privation 
of  so  much  g^ood  ;  the  extra  stimulation  of 
the  national  industry,  as  invariably  happens, 
End  as  at  this  moment  we  see  in  Eng^land 
upon  the  cessation  of  a  ten  years'  demand 
for  iron,  on  account  of  our  own  railways, 
brought  about  a  corresponding-  exhaustion 
for  the  new  Poor-Law,  tending  violently  to 
civil  tumults.  The  repayment  of  that  ad- 
vance will  yet  cost  Ireland  many  a  groan. 

III,  If  Ireland^  then,  is  not  ill-treated  as 
to  her  taxation,  or  her  public  improvements, 
is  it  true  that  she  is  i!l4rcated  in  the  per- 
sons of  her  children  1  That  also  has  been 
«aid  5  but  Sir  Robert  disperses  that  fancy 
by  facts  which  are  as  conclusive  as  they  are 
really  little  needed  at  this  day.  Sculptors 
had  been  appointed  by  members  of  the 
cabinet,  police  commissioners,  &c* }  and,  as 
will  easily  be  believed,  with  no  questiun 
ever  mooted  as  to  their  birth,  whether 
English,  Scotch,  or  Irish.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  had  turned  out  as  a  blind  fact, 
which  is  useful  in  showing  the  entire  indif- 
ference to  such  a  point  in  the  minds  of  pub- 
lic men,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  suc- 
cessful candidates  were  Irish.  This  was 
an  accident  certainly,  but  nn  accident  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  least  shadow  of  pre- 
judice puindng  in  that  direction. 

IV.  Of  social  grievances,  grievances 
connected  with  the  state  of  society,  there 
tire  btn  too  many  in  Ireland  :  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  for  instance  ;  but 
tiiese  are  so  little  caus^ed  or  aggravated  by 
Parliament,  that  they  cannot  even  be  light- 
ened by  Parliament,  What  little  is  possi- 
ble, however,  says  Sir  Robert,  we  will  at- 
tempt. The  elective  franchise  is  another 
case  I  yet,  if  that  is  now  too  much  narrow- 
ed, why  is  it  sol  *Let  Ireland  thank  herself, 
and  the  growing  indisposition  amongst  Irish 
landlords  to  grant  leises.  Might  we  not, 
then,  transfer  to  Ireland  our  English  fran- 
chise 1  But  that^  applied  to  Irish  institutions 
and  arrangement?,  would  narrow  tlie  elec- 
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toral  basis  still  further  than  it  is  narrowed. 
Not,  iheretorey  a  gainst  the  Irish,  but  in  their 
behalf,   we   withhold    our   own    unsuitable 
privileges.     It  is  a  separate  question,  be- 
sides, whether  the?77ora/  civilization  of  Ire- 
land is  equal  to  the  exercise  of  our  English 
franchise.     Education  of  the  people  again, 
if  there  is  an  obstacle  at  this  time  to  its 
movement  in  Ireland,  where  doe«  it  origin- 
ate \     We  all  know  the  great  schism  open 
that  subject  existing  amongst  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants, and  how  embarrassing  the  Gov* 
ernmeot  has  found  that  feud — how  intract- 
able and   embittered,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  rented  upon  no  personal  jealousies 
which  might  have  relaxed  or  been   over- 
ruled, but  (for  one  side  at  least)  upon  deep 
conscientious  scruples.     Reverence  those  « 
scruples  we  must ;  btit  still  the  Irish  ar« 
not  entitled  to  charge  upon  ministers  a  pub- 
lic evil  of  their  own  creation.     In  all  these  - 
calamities,  or  others  of  the  same  nature^ 
oppressing  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland, 
and  derived  as  an  inheritance  from  ancient 
timeg,  the  blame  too  notoriously,  in  no  pari 
of  it,  rests  with  the  English  ministers;  and 
the  proof  ia  evident  in  this  fact— thai,  ex- 
cept by  one  monstrous  anti-social  proposal ' 
from  a  very  few  of  the  opposition  members^  1 
as  a  remedy  for  the  land-occupancy  com* 
plaints — a  proposal  strongly  disavowed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  no  practical  flav* 
was  detected,  either  of  omission  or  commis*  , 
sif>n,  as  affecting    the   ministerial    policy.^ 
The  objections  were  pure  generalities;  and  < 
even  Lord  John  Russell,  who  adopted  the  ' 
usual  complaint  against  the  minister,  that 
he  brought  forward   no  definite  plan,  and 
whose  own  field  of  choice  was  therefore  < 
left  all  the  wider,   oflTered   nothing   more  i 
specific  than  the  following  mysterious  sug- 
gestion, which  is  probably  a  Theban  hiero- 
irlyphlc, — that,  like   as   the   "  celebrated**  * 
Cromwell,  in  times  past,  did  appoint  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  to  the  presiding  seat  oo  the 
bench  of  justice,  even  so  ought  Sir  Robert  I 

Peel  to .     But    there    the    revelation  i 

ceased.  What  are  we  lo  suppose  the  niip*i 
pressed  npodasis  of  the  proposition  %  Was  j 
it  to  disarm  Mr.  O'Connell,  by  making  hinii 
an  archbishop!  Little  propensity  hevetvei 
to  treat  a  gr^at  national  crisis  with  levity  |] 
but  surely  every  man  is  entitled  to  feci  m»] 
dignant,  that  when  the  burden  of  attack  I 
tipon  Government,  is  for  their  silence  witii] 
rci^ard  to  specific  measures,  (which,  lo 
ertectual,  must  oflen  be  secret,)  those  whc 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  no  suci 
restraints  of  secrecy,  find  themselves  tiHei 
to  suggest  absolutely  nothing.  ^ 
i  resources  were  not  locked  up  in  i 
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sury — the  particular  choice  may  he  secret, 
"  at  the  reBOiirces  themselves  We  ope!)  to  ihe 
rholc  world^to  us,  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  have  no  power,  quite  as  much  as  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  wields  the  Ihtmder. 
And  wc  cannot  but  remind  the  reader,  thai 
one  reason,  beyond  the  policy  of  conceal- 
ment, which  made  it  hard  fur  Government 
to  offer  suargeslions  absolutely  new,  was 
the  simple  fact,  that  such  as  were  fit  to  be 
published  they  had  already  acted  on.  The 
remodeling  of  arrangements  for  the  army, 
the  bill  for  intercepting  the  means  of  arm- 
ing a  rebel  force,  and  the  suppre$><ion  of  in* 
irrectionary  magistrates  f  these  three  mea- 
arcs  were  clearly  the  first  sieps  lo  be  taken. 
One  only  of  the  three  Is  siill  lingering j 
whom  have  we  to  thank  for  t/iat  ?  A  minis- 
try to  whicli  the  Duke  of  VVellingtnn  be- 
LIong9,  is  not  likely  to  talk  first  and  net  after- 
wards By  the  time  it  became  necessary 
10  talk,  their  work,yor  the  present^  had  been 
done.  Biit  some  few  significant  words  there 
were  from  leaders  in  both  Mouses,  which 
convince  us,  that,  upon  any  important 
change  of  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
Bepealers,  the  silent  menaces  of  Govern- 
ment will  begin  to  speak  in  a  tone  such  as 
BQ  man  can  misimdersiand. 
m  V.  Patronage**--  Has  that  great  inslrti- 
Sient  of  government  been  abused  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  in  the  management  of  Ireland] 
This  question  might  have  arranged  itself 
under  either  of  the  two  first  heads;  but 
we  choose  to  bring  it  forward  in  an  in- 
Biilated  form.  For  wc  believe  that  no  ad- 
ministration of  any  day  has  ever  made  the 
avowal,  or  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
the  avowal^  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  lo 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  speech  we 
arc  now  reviewing.     He  rend  two  separate 

I  extracts  from  his  own  official  instructions 
to  Lord  De  Grey,  which  actually  announced 
bis  resolution  (unfettered  by  the  slighlest 
reserve)  to  renounce  the  entire  church  pa. 
trontge  of  Ireland  as  an  instrument  of  ad- 
ministration- The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
authorized  to  dispense  this  patronage  with 
one  sohtary  tiew  to  merit,  professional 
merit,  and  the  highest  interests  of  Ireland. 
So  noble  an  act  as  this,  and  one  so  unpre- 
cedented in  its  nobility,  needs  no  praise  of 
ours.  It  speaks  for  itself.  And  it  would 
Ve  injurious  to  spend  words  in  emblazonry 
of  ihat  which,  by  a  spontaneous  movement, 
^M  sides  of  the  House  received  with  vol- 
leying cheers.  That  kind  of  applause  is  as 
rare  and  as  significant  as  the  act  itself. 

VI.  and  VII.  Finally,  however,  all  other 
queaitious  connected  with  this  great  crisis, 
•ink  in  importance  by  the  side  of  the  one 


great  interest  at  stake  upon  the  Union — ie 

thai  to  be  mamtained  1  And,  as  the  Union 
could  not  possibly  survive  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  is  that  to 
be  protected  1  Are  we  to  receive,  at  the 
hands  of  traitors,  a  new  model  for  our 
glorious  empire  ]  and,  without  condescend* 
ing  to  pause  for  one  instant  in  discussing 
consequences,  are  w^e  to  drink  of  this  cup 
of  indignity — that  the  constitution  and 
settlement  of  our  state,  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years  ago  required  the  de- 
liberations of  two  ancient  nations,  England 
and  Scotland,  collected  in  their  represent- 
atives, to  e fleet,  now  at  this  day  are  to  be 
put  into  the  furnace  anew  by  obscure  con- 
spirators, and  traitors  long  since  due  to 
the  gallows  1  Say  not,  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  "  that  this  all-conquering  Eng- 
land would  perish  by  the  consequences." 
If  that  wfere  endured,  already  she  has  per- 
ished: and  the  glory  of  Israel  has  depart- 
ed. The  mere  possibility  that,  by  a  knot 
of  conspirators,  our  arch  of  empire  could 
be  dismembered,  that  by  a  bare  8hi>ul  of 
treason  it  could  be  thrown  down  for  ever 
like  the  battlements  of  Jericho  at  the  blast 
of  trumpets,  would  proclaim,  as  in  that 
Judean  tragedy,  that  we  stood  under  a 
curse  of  wrath  divine.  The  dismember- 
ment itself  would  be  less  fatal  than  the  ig- 
nominy of  its  mode.  Better  to  court  the 
hostility  of  foreign  nations;  better  to  lay 
open  our  realms  to  a  free  movement  of 
that  wrath  against  us  which  is  so  deeply 
founded  in  their  envy,  than  to  perish  by 
the  hands  of  poltroons,  of  thieves,  of  con- 
spirators. Rut,  this  fate  is  not  ours.  Many 
times  our  Government  have  repeated  that 
assurance.  But,  as  in  the  expressions  of 
our  aficction  to  the  Sovereign,  this  assur- 
ance is  rightly  renewed  from  time  to  limej 
and  occasious  are  sought  for  renewing  it, 
let  the  ministers  be  assured^ — that,  on  this 
point,  we  are  all  sound  at  heart.  All  of 
us  are  with  them  from  shore  to  shore.  In 
this  island  there  will  be  no  faltering.  It  is 
shocking,  undoubtedly:  it  is  awful,  and  ai 
such  a  moment^  to  hear  three  lords  of  old 
ofRcial  sianding  Lords  Palnierston,  How- 
ick,  and  John  Russell,  taking  occasion  lo 
propound  ridictilous  and  senseless  modi* 
fications  of  a  plan  essentially  rebellious, 
the  plan  of  partial  confiscation,  or  of  par- 
tial degradation,  for  the  Protestant  Church. 
Patience  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
liberate consideration  of  the  contradictions 
which  would  follow — whether  from  tam- 
pering with  the  Church,  or  with  the  poli- 
tical settlement  of  our  nations.  Sir  R-  Feel 
has  traced  both.     From  the  one  case  must 
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follow  an  independent  army,  for  Ireland  nn 
independent  government,  an  independent 
war  as  often  us  the  popular  will  sliouid 
•peak  loudly.  From  a  participation  of  Pro- 
testant property,  or  Protestant  dignities 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  follow  in- 
ttanily  the  transfer  of  Protestant  churches, 
already  few  enough,  the  translation  of  Pop- 
ish priests  (thai  is,  of  selected  traitors)  to 
our  senate.  The  very  hint  is  a  monumenl 
to  the  disgrace  of  these  noble  lords;  fatal 
to  all  pretences  of  earnest  patriotism  ;  but 
atill  in  ihem  accounted  for,  and  perhaps  a 
little  palliated,  by  the  known  necessities  of 
party.  As  respects  the  general  mind,  there 
is  no  such  imbecility  abroad;  no  such  dis- 
position to  traffic  or  go  halves,  temporize 
or  capitulate  wiih  treason.  One  only  error 
is  prevalent :  it  lins  been  noticed  by  Sir  K. 
Peel,  who  indeed  overlooked  nothing  j  but 
it  may  be  well  to  put  the  refutation  into 
another  form.  The  caballing  for  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  why  should  that  be  trea- 
sonable 1  Is  the  Act  of  Union  more  than 
an  Act  of  Parliament  \  Is  not  every  act 
of  Parliament  open  to  objection,  petition, 
annulment  1  No.  It  js  dismemberment, 
says  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  the  state.  We  add 
this — How,  and  in  virtue  of  what  law,  does 
the  house  of  Brunswick  reign  1  By  the  Act 
of  Settlement — an  act  of  Parliament— an 
act  about  a  hundred  and  Jifty  years  old. 
That  is  but  an  act  of  Parliament.  Is  li 
open,  then,  to  any  of  us,  or  ail  of  us,  to 
call  a  meeting  for  rescinding  the  Act  of 
Settlement  1  But  all  will  now  advance  to 
a  rapid  consummation  ;  Mr.  O'Conneli  pur* 
sues  only  his  old  muvemeni — then  he  is 
lost  by  the  decay  of  the  enthusiasm.  He 
adopts  a  new  one — that  which  he  has  ob- 
scurely announced.  Then  we  are  as  sure 
as  we  are  of  day  and  night,  of  /iis  treason, 
as  of  British  power  to  crush  it,  that  the 
suspended  thunderbolt,  now  raised  aloft  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  will  put  an  end  to  him  for  ever. 


Rosi4!r  AsTiquTTllEs. —  An  anlique  silver  vase  of 
great  beuuty,  and  covered  with  lj««*-r«.'lii'ri,  tins  been 
discovofed  at  TourdAii,  in  the  lurrondi^iment  of 
Vii^nna.  It  is  atiiui-uvaJ,  &nd  sixunm  ct^niimercs 
bigK,  willi  alk'gorjcnl  rcpreseiitalions  of  the  Sea- 
•ona,  &.r*  8ovi.ir»I  mnBular  <?ciina,  and  n  bronze 
■t&Cue  of  Venus  hud  bct'n  pruviouslv  djicovered  id 
the  iiame  villige.  At  the  village  of*^  Warden,  in  the 
neighburliood  of  Cologne,  on  the  high  rojid  to  Aix- 
la-Chajielle,  the  grave  of  ii  Roman  general  hufi 
beon  diiScovered  in  good  prcticrvation.  In  it  have 
been  found  several  eo'intt,  and  one  of  the  reign  of 
Veapniian,  *  d.  70.  There  are  abo  three  marble 
■tjiturs,  uud  two  elaborately  carved  soatfl»  hkemee 
of  marble. — Jilketuium. 


misn  SONG. 

THE  CHI£FTAJN  OP  EKIK 
mr  MRS,  cfL4wroRD« 

Tram  tiw  New  MantUtjr  Bfngaxtne. 

Hx  itood  on  the  deck,  (ho  lone  ChicAain  of  Erin^ 

And  gazed  on  the  beRUtifu]:  land  of  hi*  brrth  ; 
More  dear  at  that  moment  of  sorrow  appeariogf 

Tlian  uli  the  bright  gems  of  the  ocean  and  varlb  : 
lie  watchVi  till  the  taat  blush  of  day  had  departed^ 
And  tbi^ugbt  of  the  friends  lie  had  leA  broken- 

hearted ; 
Then  daubed  off  a  tear  that  in  aadneBu  bad  started. 
And  sang   the  wild    measure    of  **  Erla  go 
Bragh  !  * 


**  Dear  land  of  mj  fathers,  renowned  in  ^orj  ! 

No  more  shall  thy  proud  harp  awak#3n  for  me ; 
A  dairk  cloud  hat«  swept  o*er  the  sun  of  my  glory, 

Yet  I  ibare  but  the  fate  of  the  faithful  and  free/ 
An  *?Jtile  I  go,  where  thy  tongue  is  un^itokcin, 
Out  my  heart  oVr  the  wave  tiend^  tliee  many  a 

token  ; 
Thou  pbaft  live  in  that  heart  till  the  last  chord  baa 
broken, 
Erin  mavoureen,  ^  Erin  go  Bragh  !* 

"  My  brothers,  my  brave  ones !  what  fond  rwol- 

lectioua 

Bring  round  me^  alt  freshly,  the  days  that  are 

past, — 

The  home,  and  the  henrtb,  and  the  holy  affertions, 

We  shared  in  our  boy  hood,  and  loved  to  ibe  laatl 

Ob  I    dear    are   the    Bcenea    whero    togoiher    w# 

sported. 
The  wild  mossy  cromlech  where  pjfgrima  resorted. 
And    Dargle's   deep   glen,*    where    my    Aileen    I 
courted, 
That    emu  of   thy   beauty,  sweet   *  Erin  go 
Bragbi' 

**  But  the  cry  of  the  sea-mew  around  me  is  hreak- 

i"gi 
Dark  BhadoWB  have  shrouded  the  8un*t  fading 
fires ; 
One  look — ('tis  my  last  I) — of  tba  land  I'm  for- 
saking, 
The  land  *if  my  first  love,  the  homo  of  my  ttrea 
Yet,  yet,  o'er  thy  valleya,  now  wasted  and  gory. 
May  the  star  of  thy  freedom  shine  out  in  its  glofy. 
And   thy   b(ittle-tlag  wave    with   the   proud^^st  io 
story, 
Erin  niavourneeD,  *  Erin  go  Bragh  f*  ** 

•  Thfl  onv!rontofPowerfccnirt,tn  theeonnty  of  Wlrir^f-w.aTa 
highly  pictureaque.    Toe  Glen  uriXirites  1*  U*  nl 

friprOAiot)^  mul  Kiay  vie  with  Uii''  (*hu!cc<4,  fp'^t-  ; 

lifli>»  ^fli  a  tW«p  valley,  about  a  twWf^  Vmtr.  Kniflrtr. ' 

river,   luunnuriinc  ovor  inm 

Many  pleasaLni  wallc«  int«>nt  <  «^ 

are  crccictl  LreucUu^  uim.!  H-auumuii-Eii' j.irfl,  ii.r   inr-^Mir  n  ami 
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JLOtnS  PinUPPE,  KING  OF  THE  FRENCH, 

From  Fru0r*«  Mafaxiae. 

Part  L 

When'  first  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
now  King  of  the  French,  he  was  advancing 
wiih  light  «tep,  and  the  air  of  a  bourgeQia 
l^tniilhomme,  towards  the  little  ferry-boat  of 
Twickenljam.  It  was  a  fine  summer  day  in 
the  month  of  July*  Father  Thames  looked 
bis  brightest  and  his  best.  The  old  green 
Ait  was  covered  with  happy  citizens  who 
had  visited  the  then  rustic  hnhiiatinn  of  the 
fisherman,  now  iransfornfied  into  a  spacious 
hotel,  to  partake  of  ihe  viands  peculiar  at 
that  time  to  that  sylvan  retreat  j  and  here 
aad  there  ivere  to  be  seen  gliding,  like  fairy 
cars,  those  beautiful  wherries,  so  renowned 
ill  the  world  over,  crowded  with  fair 
nytjiphs  and  youth fti!  rowers.  The  lovely 
meadows  of  Twickenham  j  the  heights  of 
Richmond  J  the  classic  bridge;  the  proud 
and  noble  swans  j  the  fish  gambolling  in  the 
crystal  walerSi  or  springing  on  the  face  of 
the  stream,  just  to  show  that  they  partici- 
pated in  the  general  festivity  of  nature,  and 
then  to  disappear  in  the  bosom  of  their  an- 
cient sire  J  the  bright  sun  pouring  his  warm- 
est beams,  yet  the  zephyrs  mitigating  the 
beat  by  playing  amongst  the  leaves,  and  fill- 
ing some  small  snow-white  sails;  the  deep 
shade  of  many  fine  trees,  and  the  varied 
colored  flowers  of  rich  parterres,  formed 
the  landscape  on  which  my  eyes  feasted 
with  rapture :  and  it  mattered  at  that  time 
very  little  to  me  who  were  my  companions 
pi  the  ferry-boat. 

"  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  Orleans,'*  said 
the  owner  of  the  old  ferry-boat  ;  who  to 
show  his  perfect  indifiference  to  the  French 
Isnfruage  and  French  names,  called  him 
^riintt  instead  of  by  his  real  cognomen. 
*'When  he's  got  in,  we'll  push  off:  so  don't 
be  in  no  hurry,  young  gentlemen-"  The 
truth  was,  that  three  young  rogues,  each 
one  as  roguish  as  myself,  bad  been  waiting 
full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  ferryman's 
departure  j  and  an  apparently  wealthy  mer* 
chant,  looking  all  good-nature  and  smiles, 
btd  kept  down  our  ill-humor  by  some  quiet 
jokes  and  mild  rebukes.  As  the  duke  ap- 
proached the  boat,  the  ferryman  took  ofThis 
cap,  the  merchant  raised  his  heaver,  and  we 
three  holyday  youths  sprung  on  our  feet 
and  smiled  o  good  welcome.  The  duke 
wait  not  behind  us  in  his  civility  ;  "  hoped 
thai  he  had  not  detained  us  ;"  pointed  to 
the  j.urroaiirJnig  scenery  with  evident  senti- 


ments of  delight ;  raised  his  eyes,  and  bis 
shoulders,  and  smiled,  and  looked  quite 
graciously  at  the  old  man  who  forked  along 
the  "  punt/'  as  well  as  at  a  younger  one 
who  helped  his  father.  The  duke  was 
dressed  in  a  summer  and  country  attire. 
There  was  nothing  of  display  or  aflectation 
in  his  manner ;  and  I  remember  quite 
well  that,  when  we  landed,  he  gladdened 
the  heart  of  the  ferryman  by  a  silver  six- 
pence. At  least  the  old  man  looked  grati- 
tude and  satisfaction  j  for  his  right  fare  was 
one  penny,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  "  we 
three  young  rogues  '*  paid  no  more. 

I  have  thus  commenced  these  reminis* 
cences  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  king  of  the 
French,  because  I  have  a  striking  anecdote 
to  record  connected  with  this  accidental 
rencontre.  As  we  were  all  about  leaving 
the  ferry-boat  to  tread  the  verdant  meads 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  Diike  of 
Orleans  took  the  precedence  of  the  land- 
ing; but  whether  from  a  jerk  of  the  boat, 
or  from  a  slip  of  his  foot,  I  cannot  tell,  his 
hat,  which  was  in  his  hand,  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  worthy  citizen  who  had  been 
our  companion  prior  to  the  arrival  of  his 
royal  highness,  and  who  had  likewise  cross- 
ed the  ferry,  took  up  the  hat,  and,  present- 
ing it  to  Louis  Philippe,  said,  in  a  mild  and 
respectful  voice,  **  Thou  shalt  be  king 
HEREAFTER  !"  The  dukc  evidently  under- 
stood both  the  quotation  and  the  applica- 
tion, and  shaking  the  worthy  stranger  most 
cordially  by  the  hand  laughed  heartily, 
walked  a  few  steps  with  him,  and  then  de- 
parted. The  next  time  I  thought  of  that 
scene  was  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1830, 
when  Charles  X.,  on  proceeding  to  open  the 
Cimmbers,  having  let  fall  his  hat  and  feath- 
ers, the  same  Duke  of  Orleans  raised  it  from 
the  ground,  and,  presenting  it  on  one  knee 
to  the  king,  his  cousin,  *'hoped  his  majesty 
would  long  live  to  wear  ill"  But  the  crown 
and  the  featliers  were  destined  for  himself, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Though  the 
bright  scenery  and  festive  joys  of  the  peri- 
ad  when  I  first  met  the  fuiurc  king  of  the 
French  in  the  Twickenham  ferry. boat  soon 
obliterated  for  years  from  my  mind  the  fact 
that  I  had  ever  seen  him,  yet  in  imagina- 
tion I  still  behold  the  fine,  commanding, 
gentlemanly  prince,  polite,  afilible,  gay, 
courteous,  ^''biding his  time,'*''  and  having  an 
eagle  eye  to  all  that  was  above  and  to  all 
that  was  around  him. 

How  varied  had  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
seven  human  beings  who  had  crossed  the 
Twickenham  ferry  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion !  The  old  ferryman  was  dead.  His 
I  son  had  seen  strange  changes  in  the  old- 
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fashioned  Ait.  One  of  my  companions  had 
made  a  fortune  in  India ;  the  other  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  combatant  for 
church,  biU  Proteetant^principles  at  Oxford. 
Louis  Philippe  had  been  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  the  opposition  of  fourteen  years 
to  the  government  of  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  And  now  I  had  be- 
come an  anxious  and  ahiiost  interested 
spectator  in  a  political  struggle  between 
faction  on  the  one  hand^  and  right  on  the 
other,  in  a  foreign  land  far  removed  from 
those  sylvan  retreats  and  from  that  beau- 
teous scenery  to  which  my  *^  heart  untravei- 
led'*^  always  turns  with  delight  and  love. 
But  this  is  the  world*s  history*  We  meet 
- — we  love — we  sigh — we  dream — we  part; 
but  we  shall  nil  meet  again. 

The  sketch  I  am  about  to  supply  of  the 
extraordinary  man  who  for  a  period  of  thir- 
teen years  has  preserved  France  fronn 
anarchy,  devastation,  and  ruin,  and  Eu- 
rope and  the  world  from  an  almost  inter- 
minable war,  will  not,  I  hope>  be  a  dull  and 
dry  detail  of  dales  and  figures.  Volumes, 
instead  of  pages^  would  bereqtiired  to  sup- 
ply such  a  history.  But  the  moment  has 
not  arrived  for  the  completion  of  the  task* 
We  must  wait  for  his  apotheosis.  This 
sketch  will  be  rather  a  series  of  tabhatix, 
presenting  the  Duke  of  Valois^  the  Duke  of 
Chart  res,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
King  of  the  French  as  he  was,  has  been,  is  ; 
and  this  I  hope  to  accomplish  in  three  parts. 
They  will  all,  I  am  sure,  be  true  to  nature  j 
and  those  which  relate  to  his  career  as  king 
will  be  personal  reminiscences.  The  King 
of  the  French  is  a  great  man  ;  but  circum- 
irtances  have  undoubtedly  favored  the  de- 
velopment of  his  qualities.  His  life  has 
been  extraordinary  j  and  he  has  had  wis- 
dom and  tact  to  avail  himself  of  events 
which  ordinary  minds  would  not  have  ap- 
preciated or  seized*  I  have  much  of  his 
history  at  my  fingers'  ends,  and  I  long  to 
tell  it  J  so  I  v/i!l  begin  with  him  as 

THE    DUKE    OF    CHARTRES. 

On  the  death  of  that  Duke  of  Orleans 
whose  intrigues  with  Madame  de  Mon les- 
son have  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  cal- 
umny, as  well  as  of  many  a  curious  and  in- 
structive narrative,  but  to  whom  he  was 
afterwards  privately  married,  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  his  son,  took  the  name  of  Orleans; 
and  the  present  King  of  the  French,  his 
grandson,  became  the  Duke  of  Chartres. 

Although  I  do  not  profess  to  present  any 
formal  biographical  sketch  of  the  family  of 
Orleans,  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the 


Father  of  the  present  king  must  not  only  be 
referred  to,  but  must  be  specifically  deline- 
ated. They  had  not  much  to  do,  indeed, 
with  the  tastes  or  occupations  of  his  son  in 
his  earliest  days  ;  but  they  must  necessa- 
rily have  had  this  efTect,  that  the  instruct- 
ors, friends,  and  acquaintances  of  the  young 
duke,  could  not  fail  of  being  in  some  man- 
ner influenced  and  affected  by  those  of  his 
father.  Just  as  the  children  of  a  studious 
and  thoughtful  man  will  often  have  their 
minds  naturally  directed  to  serious  and 
suitable  studies,  at  once  calculated  to  raise 
and  to  enlighten,  so  i  hose  of  a  dissohite  and 
licentious  prince  must  be  placed  in  a  far 
from  beneficial  and  vvholesi^me  atmosphere. 
The  father  of  Louis  Philippe,  a«  a  young 
man,  was  sprightly,  witty,  and  elegant ;  but 
his  governor,  the  Count  de  Pont  St.  Mau- 
rice, paid  attention  to  but  three  points  in 
his  educalion^to  secure  that  he  was  po- 
lite, to  take  care  that  he  had  attractions 
and  pleasing^  manners,  and  to  teach  him 
ban  ton*  Neither  his  mind  nor  his  heart 
were  cared  after  ;  and  in  vtim,  under  such 
a  governor  as  the  count,  did  the  Abb^  Alary 
urge  his  pupil  to  study  and  to  think.  Louis 
Philippe,  however,  delights  to  relate  anec- 
dotes of  his  father  favurable  to  his  moral 
character,  although  he  condemns  most 
strongly  his  conduct  as  a  politician;  and 
amongst  various  other  incidents  is  the  fol- 
lowing. When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (his 
father)  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he 
gave  levees  in  the  morning  to  the  gentle- 
men who  came  from  those  of  his  father,  and 
amongst  them  were  officers  of  every  rank 
belonging  to  the  regiments  of  the  two 
princes.  One  of  those  officers  attracted  in 
an  especial  manner  his  attention  by  his  re* 
omrkablv  fine  person  and  melancholy  as- 
pect. He  learned  that  the  object  of  his 
interest  was  very  poor,  giving,  as  he  did» 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  pay /or  the  purpose 
of  supporting  his  mother  and  two  sisters, 
who  had  nothing  else  to  depend  on.  On 
hearing  this  statement,  the  father  of  Lours 
Philippe  saved  the  whole  of  ihe  contents 
of  his  private  purse  for  two  months,  iind 
laid  by  for  the  officer  a  purse  of  forty  1oih« 
d*or.  The  question,  however,  then  arose 
as  to  how  he  should  present  them  to  the  in- 
dividul  for  whom  iliey  were  destined.  But 
a  present  of  **  bon-bons^^  was  resorted  to  us 
the  expedient,  and  the  officer  found  the  sum 
in  question  concealed  in  those  confection* 
ery  preparations  for  which  the  French  arc 
so  distinguished. 

But  he  who  evinced  by  such  fictions 
these  a  benevolence  of  disposition  and  ti 
derness  of  heart  was  ruined  by  his  of 
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fother,  whose  first  |»alema/  care  was  to  give 
him  a  mistress,  ae  soon  as  his  nominal  edu- 
eation  was  completed,  that  mistress  being 
ibe  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Duth^.  Alas ! 
what  right  bad  a  father,  a  court,  his  family, 
or  society  at  large,  to  expect  moral  habits 
from  a  youth  whose  father  not  only  first 
tempted  him  to  evil,  but  who  encouraged 
him  to  associate  with  such  dissipated  and 
unprincipled  yotmg  men  as  the  then  Chev- 
ttJier  de  Coigny  and  iMessieurs  Fitz-James 
nnd  De  Conflans  1  Tlius,  at  seventeen,  the 
father  of  Louis  Philippe  found  even  the 
sociefy  of  ihc  ladies  of  his  father's  court  in 
the  Palais  Royal  too '*  prudish '*  for  Aiw, 
and  be  set  about  the  too  easy  and  success- 
ful task  of  ridiculing  all  female  virtue,  self- 
respect,  and  dignity.  The  results  of  this 
•warfare  were  roost  disastrotjs  lo  the  char- 
Afiter  and  influence  of  the  duke.  For, 
whilst  it  was  conceded  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  talent,  grace,  politeness,  and 
pleasing  and  dignitied  manners,  he  waa  al- 
ways accused  of  having  a  bard  and  unfeel- 
ing heart.  That  such  was  the  public  im- 
pression, he  soon  leiuned  ;  but,  instead  of 
seeking  to  disabuse  the  general  mind  of  this 
error,  he  set  public  reproach  and  reproof 
W  defiance,  and  at  last  refused  lo  defend 
Bim«elf  from  the  most  odious  charges,  when 
n  single  word  from  him  would  have  sufficed 
to  convict  his  traducers  of  falsehood. 
There  is  another  little  anecdote  of  the 
^^fcther  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  Duke  of 
'•fthartres,  which  has  ofien  been  related  by 
the  preac-ui  king  of  the  French.  The  Count 
Benyowski,  so  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
ejtile  to  Siberia,  and  for  i he  maunt»r  of  his 
escape,  by  means  of  con  tiding  his  intentions 
to  foriy  of  his  companions  in  misfortune, 
pcrtuadiniT  each  one  privately  that  to  him 
ttlon«  had  he  confided  his  secret^  hnd,  as  an 
mtim4ite  friend  the  Chcvulier  de  Darfurt,  a 
kaighl  of  Malta,  and  uha  was  allowed  to 
hold  benefices.  In  behalf  of  this  unfortu- 
nate chevalier  the  Count  Benyovvski  had 
«wccceded  in  interesting  a  friend  of  the 
Duk«9  of  Chartres  J  who,  hearing  that  a  ben- 
efice of  the  value  of  15,000  fnmct?  per  an- 
num was  vacant,  and  in  the  gift  o(  the  Count 
d*Artois,  sent  olTa  courier  to  the  duke,  und 
tntrcDt«d  him  to  interest  Itiuiself  in  behalf 
of  that  individuah  The  duke,  without  los- 
mg  a  moment,  made  the  demand,  obtained 
die  favor,  n^d  rendered  more  joyous  than 
can  br  well  described  the  worthy  object  of 
bU  bountiful  exertions. 

Eiru^csnre  not  wanting,  independent  of 
tbo  hbcrtine  conduct  of  the  then  Duke  of 
Orteant,  for  the  subscnjueni  degeneracy  of 
Iff9  and  morals  of  the  father  of  Louis  Phi 


lippe.  The  court  had  become  most  corrupt 
and  abandoned*  Madame  du  Barri  had  in* 
decently  triumphed  over  the  old  and  noble 
families  of  the  country  ;  and,  whilst  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  former  times  it  was  bad 
enough  to  witness  the  Marquise  de  Pompa- 
dour at  court,  while  her  husband,  M.  le  Nor- 
mant  d^Etoiles,  was  only  a  farmer-general, 
it  was  yet  more  abominable  to  behold  a  wo- 
man of  the  lowest  and  most  vicious  reputa- 
tion pompously  presented  lo  the  whole  of  the 
royal  family.  Such  scenes  and  facts  as  these 
all  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  him 
who  was  the  father  of  the  prince  now  ruling 
with  wisdom  and  decision  over  the  French 
nation.  Louis  XV.  thus  prepared  by  his 
conduct  that  resistance  to  royalty,  which, 
when  it  commenced,  was  so  feebly  opposed 
by  those  who  had  the  power  to  do  so,  but 
who  felt  that  some  catastrophe  was  really 
next  to  unavoidable. 

The  death  of  the  grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent King  of  ihe  French  led  to  the  latter 
taking  the  title  of  Duke  of  Chartres,  and 
to  his  father  becoming  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  latter  had  confided  to  Madame  de 
Gen  I  is  the  education  of  his  four  children  j 
and  the  anecdotes  which  are  to  this  hour 
repeated  at  ihc  Tuileries  and  at  Ncuilly  of 
the  younger  portion  of  the  life  of  the  Duke 
of  Chartres  are  alike  honorable  to  his  in* 
structress  and  to  himself.  One  of  these 
will  here  suffice.  The  health  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  his  mother,  having  been  much 
improved  by  the  waters  of  the  Suuveinit^re, 
the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  his  brothers  and 
sister,  prompted  by  their  instructress,  re- 
solved on  giving  a  gay  and  commemorative 
fi(e.  Round  the  spring  they  formed  a 
beautiful  walk  ;  removed  the  stones  and 
rocks  which  were  in  the  way,  and  caused 
it  to  be  ornamented  with  seals,  with  sojall 
bridges  placed  over  the  torrents,  and  cov 
ered  the  surrounding  woods  with  charming 
shrubs  in  flower.  At  the  end  of  the  wait 
conducting  to  the  spring  whose  waters  had 
been  so  efBcacious  was  a  kind  of  little 
wood,  which  had  an  opening  looking  out 
upon  a  precipice  remarkable  for  its  height, 
and  for  being  covered  with  majestic  piles 
of  rock  and  trees.  Beyond  it  was  a  land- 
scape of  great  extent  and  beauty.  In  the 
wood  was  raised,  by  the  present  King  of 
the  French  and  his  brothers  and  sister,  an 
altar  to  **  Gratitttdc^^^  of  white  marble  ;  and 
the  inscription  was  the  following  : — **  The 
waters  of  the  Sauveinit^re  having  restored 
the  health  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  her 
children  have  embellished  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  springs,  and  have  themselves 
traced  the  walks|  and  cleared  the  wooda 
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With  more  assiduity  than  ihe  workmen  who 
labored  under  their  orders."  On  the/e/€ 
day  in  question  the  young  Duke  of  Char- 
tres  expressed  with  grace  and  effect  his 
filial  sentiments  of  devotedness  and  love^ 
hat  suddenly  left  the  side  of  his  mother, 
and  appeared  with  his  brothers  and  sister, 
a  few  seconds  afterwards,  at  ihe  foot  of  the 
altar,  himself  holding  a  chisel  in  his  hand, 
and  appearing  to  be  writing  on  it  the  word 
'*  Gratitudt,^^  The  eff*ect  was  magical ; 
all  present  were  at  once  charmed  and 
touched  ;  and  many  a  cheek  was  bedewed 
with  even  pleasurable  tears. 

Connected  with  this  incident,  there  is 
related  a  story  of  the  Duke  of  Cbartres, 
that,  on  perceiving  in  the  neighborhood^ 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  the  ancient  castle 
of  Franchemont^  in  which  were  prisoners 
confined  for  debt,  he  exclaimed,  "  While 
there  are  prisoners  in  that  castle  for  debt, 
the  landscape  seems  sad,  and  mournful*  I 
cannot  be  gay,"  And  he  then  proposed  to 
make  a  subscription  towards  their  release. 
The  plan  succeeded ;  the  few  prisoners 
were  liberated  j  and  the  young  Duke  visit- 
ed aflenvarils  the  empty  caslle  ;  and  said, 
**  Now,  I  confess  I  can  be  gay,  and  the 
landscape  looks  as  cheerful  as  it  is  beauti- 
ful." 

Much  has  been  said,  and  even  more  per- 
haps has  been  written,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  his 
sister  and  brothers.  The  editor  of  the  Due 
de  Monipensier's  Memoirs  asserts,  that 
the  plan  of  education  adopted  by  Madame 
de  Gen  lis  was  borrowed  from  the  Emile  of 
Rousseau-  This  was  an  unfair  and  a  most 
incorrect  statement.  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  held  as  to  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion,— whether  her  intimacy  with  Egalitc 
was  of  a  pure  and  honorable,  or  of  an  im- 
pure and  dishonorable,  character,— whether 
she  was  an  '*  tWr^aw/e,"  as  some  allege,  or 
a  virtuous  and  high-minded  woman,  as 
many  maintain,  I  own  it  to  be  indisputable 
that  her  plan  of  education  wus  literary^ 
suitable,  moral,  and  religious,  and  that  it 
was  found  to  be,  in  the  case  of  all  of  her 
illustrious  pupilfi,  most  satisfactory  and 
fiUCcessfuK  The  health  of  their  bodies,  the 
eubjugation  of  their  passions,  the  triumph 
of  their  reason  and  their  principles  over 
the  various  temptations  which  presented 
themselves  to  their  minds,  the  formation 
of  their  characters,  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  all  that  was  great,  noble,  wise, 
and  good,  and  their  possession  of  moral 
and  religious  principles,  were  the  objects 
oi  her  unremitting^ care.  Her  success  can- 
not be  denied.     The  present  King  of  the , 
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French  never  hesitates  to  admit  how  muck 
he  owes  to  her  talents,  her  perseverance, 
and  her  varied  and  wise  plans  and  schemes 
of  education  and  improvement  j  and  wbil^ 
living  he  visited  and  esteemed  her,  and 
now  that  she  is  dead  he  speaks  of  her 
memory  in  terms  of  no  doubtful  praise. 

Amongst  the  various  anecdotes  which 
the  family  of  Louis  Phili[$pe  relate  in  favor 
of  their  paternal  grandfather  there  is  one 
worth  recording,  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  observation,  so  often  made, 
that  there  is  no  character  in  which  there 
exists  unmixed  evih  When  the  old  Duke 
of  Orleans  died,  his  son,  formerly  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  resolved  on  continuing  the 
annual  pensions  of  600  francs  each  to  sev* 
eral  learned  men.  And  not  only  did  he 
continue  those  pensions,  but  he  added  to 
the  list  of  the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  and 
gave  similar  sums  to  De  la  Harpe,  Mar- 
montel,  Fallisot,  Gaillard,  and  Bemardin 
de  St.  Pierre,  who  had  just  completed  his 
Studies  ofj^ature.  At  that  time  M.  de  St, 
Pierre  was  in  the  deepest  poverty ;  and  the 

f^ension,  small  though  it  was,  was  peculiar- 
y  gratifying,  especially  as  it  was  accora* 
panied  with  a  visit  from  the  Duke  of  Char- 
ires,  the  present  King  of  the  French  and 
his  brothers*  The  author  of  the  Studies  of 
JSTalure  was  delighted  to  find  that  at  least 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  publication,  and  that  his  tastes 
were  evidently  of  a  right  character.  The 
author  of  Paul  and  Virginia  had  no  slight 
insight  into  character  ;  and  who  that  has 
read  that  work,  as  well  as  the  Indian  Cot* 
iage  and  the  Studies  of  Xature^  does  not 
envy  the  Duke  of  Chartres  at  this  inter- 
view 1  Though  Bernard  in  St.  Pierre  has 
long  since  slept  with  his  fathers,  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  passing  a  long  summer  day  a 
few  years  since  at  VEtang  near  St.  Ger- 
main with  his  mo£»t  excellent  and  truly  ac* 
compiished  and  amiable  widow.  As  she 
perceived  that  I  appreciated,  at  least  id 
some  degree,  the  writings  of  her  deceased 
husband,  she  was  kind  enough  to  relate 
many  anecdotes  of  St.  Pierre,  full  of  inte- 
rest and  beauty.  She  seemed  to  feel  that 
Madame  de  Genlis  had  spoken  unjustly  of 
her  husband  in  her  Memoirs^  especially 
when  she  accused  him  of  accepting  under 
the  reign  of  Robespierre  the  post  of  Pro* 
feasor  of  Public  Instruction,  **  But  why 
did  he  do  so  V*  asked  Madame  de  St. 
Pierre.  **  Was  it  not  that  he  might  be 
able,  as  a  religious  man  at  least,  to  main* 
tain  a  system  of  moral,  If  he  could  not  of 
religious,  education  1  Madame  de  Genlis^'* 
she  added,    ^^  has    made   it    a  ground  of 
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serious  complaint  against  my  husband  that, 
seeing  that  religion  was  absolutely  banish* 
cd  from  the  system  of  education  and  in- 
struction then  in  use,  that  he  should  ac- 
cept a  post  under  goveniment.  But  this 
was  precisely  the  reason  why,  when  offer- 
ed a  post,  a  good  man  would  accept  it*  1 
knew  he  felt  that  by  this  means  he  might, 
as  A  religious  man,  in  sonje  degree  check 
the  spread  of  irreligious  principles,  and 
might  now  and  then  at  any  rate  speak  a 
good  word  for  virtue  and  religion." 

This  excellent  resolution  was  not  allow- 
ed by  St.  Pierre  to  lie  dormant,  ocd^  as  he 
bad  many  opportunities  aflTorded  him  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  youth  of  France  of 
opposing  the  false  philosophy  of  Rousseau 
ana  Voltaire,  then  raging  in  all  its  reckless- 
ness and  impiety,  so  he  availed  himself  of 
them  to  plead  the  cause  of  Christianity 
and  truth.  But  to  return  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Chartres. 

His  affection  for  his  brothers  and  sister 
was  of  the  liveliest  and  most  unceasing 
character  j  and  when  one  of  his  sisters 
died,  his  grief  was  marked  and  durable. 
To  the  survivor,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans, 
be  then  attached  himself  with  all  the  afl^ec- 
tion  of  a  devoted  brother  ;  and  to  this  hour, 
ihroiigh  all  the  manifold  changes  of  his 
roost  unsettled  life,— in  sorrow,  exile,  pov- 
erty, joy,  wealth,  happiness,  prosperity, 
fame,  and  renown,  no  brother  could  be 
more  devoted  than  the  present  King  of  the 
French  to  his  sister,  Madame  Adelaide, 
Through  years  of  despondency,  labor,  and 
misfortune,  when  the  horizon  was  the  least 

Sromising  and  when  sorrows  were  the 
arkest  and  the  saddest,  they  comforted 
each  other  by  their  mutual  hopes,  counsel- 
led ench  other  with  their  best  advice,  cheer- 
ed on  each  other  by  their  brightest  antici- 
pations, defended  each  other  from  the 
calumnies  of  their  detractors,  and  have 
fought  each  other's  battles,  shared  each 
other'f»  dangers,  and  vindicated  each  other^s 
fame,  with  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
a  devotednesB  of  heart  which  all  honest 
men  mui*t  admire,  and  all  good  men  must 
praise.  **  My  brother  is  too  good  a  man 
to  be  king  of  the  French  j*'  *'My  brother 
is  the  most  honest  man  in  his  dominions  j" 
**  My  brother  is  a  model  for  a  husband, 
father,  son,  brother,  prince,  king,*'  ore  some 
•pecimens  of  those  culogiums  which  she 
itill  continues  to  pronounce  upon  Louis 
Philippr*  And  his  majesty  is  not  less  en- 
tlmsiastic  in  her  praise.  He  never  under- 
takes any  great  enterprise,  decides  on  any 
1st  question,  or  enters  into  any  new  en- 
^ement,    without     consulting    Madame 
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Adelaide.     Yet  the  influence  She 


exercises 

over  him  by  reason  of  her  quick  insight 
into  character,  her  remarkable  memory 
of  pa?t  events,  and  the  facility  of  bringing 
them  to  bear  on  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances upon  which  she  is  at  the  time  be- 
ing consulted,  as  well  as  by  her  correct 
judgment,  her  masculine  mind,  her  heroic 
character,  and  her  indifference  to  danger 
when  she  perceives  clearly  the  path  of 
duty,  she  never  abuses  for  private  ends,  or 
even  to  serve  those  in  whom  she  lakes  a 
lively  interest.  Those  who  apply  to  her 
with  confidence  for  patronage  and  support 
often  receive  for  reply,  "  That  his  majesty 
is  too  much  importuned  already,"  and, 
rather  than  endanger  a  refusal,  she  fre- 
quently declines  to  interfere.  But  when 
her  ^pport  is  promised  it  can  be  relied  on 
with  confidence,  for  the  king  feels  that  to 
refuse  her  a  request,  when  that  request  is 
deliberately  made,  would  be  lo  reject  a 
wise  and  a  prudent  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  This  mutual  affection  of  the  King 
of  the  French  and  Madame  Adelaide  com- 
menced when  ihey  were  very  young,  and 
indubitably  **  it  has  grown  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  their 
strength.'' 

For  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  (now 
Louis  Philippe,)  the  latter  also  cherished 
a  sincere  affection;  but  Madame  Adelaide 
{then  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans)  was  always 
bis  favorite  and  most  intimate  friend.  The 
Comte  de  Beaujolais,  his  other  brother, 
was,  as  a  youth,  of  some  promise,  and  Ma- 
dame de  (Jenlis  always  spake  of  him  with 
hope  and  affection.  Louis  Philippe  men- 
lions  him  less  than  he  does  Monlpensier. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  forgotten  by  the 
readers  of  this  sketch  of  the  Duke  of  Char- 
tres, that  when  his  father  bore  that  title  he 
was  the  Duke  of  Valois  ^  that  on  his  father 
becoming  Duke  of  Orleans  he  became  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  ;  that  on  the  death  of  his 
father  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  descend- 
ed to  him,  and,  finally,  at  the  devolution  of 
1830,  he  was  elected  Kiivg  of  the  French* 
Strictly  and  chronologically  speakinp",  then, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  not  Duke  of 
Chartres  but  Duke  of  Valois  when  some  of 
the  incidents  passed  which  I  have  already 
referred  to  ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  embar- 
rass the  reader  by  a  divi^ion  of  the  king's 
life  into  four  epochs,  and  have  incorporat- 
ed the  youthful  days  of  Valois  and  Chartres 
together. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  which  may  conlidenily  be  relied 
on.     When  informed  in  the  early  period  of 
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the  first  French  Kevolutiou  that  a  decree  I 
bad  just  annulled  all  the  rights  of  elder  ^ 
brothers,  he  embraced  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier  and  exclaimed,  **  iVh  [  how  delight- 
ed I  am  I  We  are  now  in  all  respects  equal !" 
Of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  it  was  said, 
by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  *Vhe  was 
less  exempt  from  vanities  and  frivolities 
than  the  Duke  of  Valois^  but  not  so  mild  or 
docile  ;  that  he  had  a  natural  disposition 
for  all  I  hat  was  honorable,  and  was  disliu* 
guished  for  a  sense  of,  and  love  for, 
equity." 

The  Duke  of  Valois  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Chartres)  had  for  his  first  tutor  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Bernard,  who  was  instructed  to  re- 
member that  if  a  prince  had  graceful  man- 
ners, politeness  towards  women,  and  was 
un  homme  tThonmuTy  he  was  perfect.  Then 
came  the  Abb^  Guyot  and  Madame  de 
Genlis;  and  some  time  after  M.  de  Bon- 
nard,  who  gave  way  for  M.  Lebrun.  The 
Abb^  Guyot  was  superficial,  but  be  attend- 
ed  to  the  religious  duties  of  his  illustrious 
pupils,  and  Lebrun  was  indefatigable  in  his 
attention  lo  their  minor  studies.  Journals 
were  faithfully  kept  of  all  that  transpired 
between  the  children  and  Madame  de  Gen- " 
lis,  and  were  continued  lo  the  termination 
of  their  education.  The  King  of  the 
French  now  possesses  them,  and  regards 
them  as  great  treasured* 

As  his  earliest  years  had  been  exposed 
to  the  false  and  absurd  flatteries  and  tricks 
of  those  who  surrounded  him,  when  he  firsi 
received  a  lesson  in  history,  instead  of 
listening,  he  yawned  and  stretched  himself, 
then  laid  on  the  sofa,  and  placed  bis  feel 
on  the  table;  but  he  was  ordered  into  con- 
finement, and,  as  his  natural  good  sense 
was  sound  and  strongs  he  soon  listened 
with  attention.  A  German  vahl-de'Chambre, 
an  Italian  servant,  and  an  English  teacher, 
surrounded  him  at  an  early  age,  nud  neither 
of  ihem  were  allowed  lo  converse  with  their 
youthful  master  except  in  the  language  of 
their  respective  countries.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  English  teacher  forgot  himself, 
and,  to  assist  him  in  conveying  his  mean- 
ing more  rapidly  to  the  duke,  made  use  of 
the  French  tongue.  "  I  will  noi  understand 
yon  now,'*  said  the  duke,  **  because  you 
speak  lo  me  in  French.  This,  you  know, 
is  against  our  rules,  I  did  not  understand 
you  before  when  you  spoke  in  English,  I 
admit,  but  1  will  have  patience  to  learn,  if 
you  will  to  Epeakj  and  we  will  begin  it  all 
over  again.*'  This  charming  reproof  was 
ao  properly  uttered,  that  the  English  teacher 
was  not  olfended,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
tnistnke  very  seldom  occurred.     It  is  fur 


this  reason  that  the  King  of  the  French  is 
now  so  well  acquainted  with  several  lan- 
guages, converses  with  fluency,  writes  not 
only  grammatically  but  in  good  toste,  and 
conducts  with  ambassadors  and  other  diplo- 
matic agents  long  conversations  and  cor- 
respondences without  being  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  interpreters  or  secretaries  for  their 
aid.  This  facility  has  undoubtedly,  with 
other  causes,  led  to  the  fact,  that  his  ma- 
jesty has  sometimes  o0ended  his  ministers 
since  1830,  by  conducting  negotiatioDS 
which  they  felt  he  could  not  constitution- 
ally superintend  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
where  **  the  king  reigns,  but  does  not  gov- 
ern j"  and  changes  of  cabinets  have  con- 
sequently ensued.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
the  facilities  which  this  knowledge  of  tnod- 
ern  languages  has  given  to  Louis  Philippe, 
he  has  on  many  occasions  ascertained  pri- 
vately the  views  and  dispositions  of  his 
allies,  and  has  prevented  collision  and  war. 
The  political  education  of  the  Duke  of 
Charlres  has  been  frequently  referred  to* 
It  has  been  said  that  Madame  de  Genlifi 
encouraged  too  much  the  love  of  liberty, 
which  was  then  almost  inseparable  from 
the  characters  of  nearly  all  Frenchmen, 
But  those  accusers  of  that  lady  appear  to 
have  forgotten,  in  their  party  enmity  to- 
wards her,  that  the  father  of  the  young 
princes  was,  after  oil,  the  example  to  which 
they  would  naturally  look,  and  that  he  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  movements  of  the 
ultra  party*  Now  without  resting  the  de- 
fence of  Madame  de  Genlis  on  her  own 
statement  that  slic  did  not  belong  to  a  polit- 
ical, but  to  the  rehgious  party  in  France, 
it  may  fairly  be  urged  that,  if  she  had  been 
ever  so  disposed  (which  I  freely  beJieve  to 
have  been  procisely  otherwise)  to  encour- 
age revolutionary  views  and  opinions,  the 
conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  then  Duke 
of  Orleansi  would  have  rendered  any  mea- 
sures of  excitement  on  her  part  wholly  un- 
necessary and  uncalled  for.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  great  object  seems  to  have  been 
as  much  as  possible  to  divert  the  minds  of 
her  pupils  from  attending  to  political  de- 
bales  and  questions  by  keeping  ilicm  con- 
stantly occupied  with  studies  and  purautts 
much  more  suitable  to  their  ages  and  posi- 
tion. To  have  wholly  prevented  them  from 
conversing  on  such  events  as  those  which 
nearly  daily  occurred  would  have  been  im- 
possible, and  even  unwise  if  possible.  The 
irue  cour)!»e  to  be  taken  was  preciMely  the 
line  which  was  really  adopted.  The  royal 
pupils  were  taught  to  love  liberty,  b«it  the 
liberty  of  ih"  lu^,  and  not  the  liberty  i 
faction. 
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The  mfod  and  liearl  of  the  Duke  of  Char- 
irea  were  exposed  by  the  conduct,  raiher 
than  by  the  principleF,  of  his  father,  to  very 
severe  and  most  difficult  trials.  Young, 
ftrdent,  and  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  he  was  struck  by  the  vast 
designs  and  the  extraordinary  intentions  uf 
the  successive  governmtnis.  But  yet  the 
National  Assembly,  etttier  const iruent  or 
legislative,  had  no  chnrras  for  him,  and  the 
National  Convention  was  the  object  of  his 
liorror.  He  saw  with  sentiments  of  grief 
aod  shame,  which  he  could  not  conceal, 
his  father  attach  himself  to  the  ultra  repub- 
licanism  of  Marat  and  Kobespierre;  and 
again  and  again  did  he  caution  that  father 
ID  letters  full  of  strong  sense  and  manly 
argument,  against  the  resuJis  lo  which 
such  an  alliance  must  infallibly  lead.  He 
saw  his  father,  also,  giving  the  sanction  of 
his  name,  rank,  fortune,  position  in  socie- 
ty, to  revolutionary  horrors  the  most  atro- 
cioQsj  and  the  murder  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  was  never  absent  from  his  mind. 
The  renunciation,  of  his  title  of  Duke  of 
Orleans  for  hixnseif  and  his  children,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  vulgar  and  plebeian 
name  of  *'  Egalite^^^  much  annoyed  the 
voung  Duke  of  Charlres,  who  could  not 
lorgel  the  history  of  his  family,  and  who 
loved  to  remember  the  fame  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  ancestors.  There,  however, 
was  his  father,  descending  from  rank  to 
vulgarity,  from  honor  to  disrespect,  from 
power  to  servility,  the  mere  football  of  the 
regicides,  the  traitors,  the  murderers  by 
uhom  he  was  surrounded,  and  all  this  to 
save  his  own  life,  and  exist  in  shame,  re- 
proach,  and  misery  [ 

One  of  the  first  evf^nts  which  produced 
a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  Charlres  was  the  dcstruaion  of  the 
Bmtilh*  Madame  de  Genlia  has  been  re- 
proached for  having  conducted  the  prince 
and  his  brothers  to  witness  the  scene,  and 
for  this  act  she  has  been  denominated  a 
revolutionist  and  a  terrorist.  But  these 
epithets  she  did  not  deserve.  Those  who 
aic  hut  very  partially  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  first  revolution  seem  lo  have 
forgotten,  that  it  was  divided  into  various 
ana  very  opposing  phases.  They  forgot 
that  the  Bastilh  was  not  a  legal  and  a  ne- 
cetsary  prison,  and  was  not  a  part  and  por- 
tion of  those  insiiiutions  of  the  country, 
which  nre  essential  to  its  preservniion  fronn 
the  vices  and  crimes  of  those  wlio  seek  lo 
injure  the  reputations,  properties,  and 
lives,  of  their  fellow-subjects ^  but  that  it 
waa  a  political  prison  for  the  arbitrary  in- 
carceration of  men  of  rank,  fortune,  learn- 


ing, and  virtue,  who  w*ere  obnoxious  to  the 
court  or  to  ihe  minister  of  the  day,  and 
that  thither  they  were  sent  und  confined, 
by  virtue  of  lettrts  de  cachet.  The  history  of 
the  Bastille  was  associated  with  the  worst 
times  and  wiib  the  worst  men  in  France, 
and  wise  and  good  men  were  therefore  en- 
titled to  rejoice  at  its  destruction.  Thus 
the  most  exemplary  men  and  the  most 
high-principled  statesmen  were  dcliehted 
at  this  act  of  national  indignation.  Tbosr 
who  love  a  monarch  knliotm  of  government 
are  equally  removed  from  an  atiacliment 
to  the  violence  of  democracy,  and  lo  the 
stifling  and  crushing  spirit  of  despotism.  It 
is  not,  then,  just  to  accuse  Madame  de 
Gen  I  is  of  acting  with  want  either  of  pru- 
dence or  propriety,  when  she  conveyed  her 
pupils  from  St.  Leu  to  Paris,  lo  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille* 

It  has  ofien  been  said  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  ihot  *^  Louis  Philippe  should 
have  been  a  good,  honest,  private  rjiizen, 
fond  of  domestic  life,  of  farming,  of  mason- 
ry,  and  of  spending  a  handsome  income  in 
improve  men  Is,  building,  and  repairs."  Now, 
although  ihere  was  intended  to  include  a 
calumny  and  a  reproach  in  this  statement, 
yet  it  is  true  that  the  citizen  king  was, 
from  his  earliest  years,  allached  lo  me- 
chanical pursuits  and  to  family  occupations. 
Thus  he  had  a  turning  macliine  when  young, 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many  trades. 
He  excelled  as  a  busket-maker  and  as  a  cabi- 
net-maker, and  far  surpassed  all  ihe  rest  of 
ibe  family.  Aided  in  some  measure  by  the 
Duke  of  Monlpeuijier,  he  ma nufac lured  for 
the  house  of  a  poor  woman  of  St.  Leu  a 
large  press  and  a  table  with  drawers,  which 
were  as  well  made  as  if  put  together  by  an 
experienced  carpenter.  Even  his  own  play- 
thijigs  and  those  of  his  brothers  he  was 
instructed  lo  make,  and  he  was  an  apt 
scholar. 

When  the  death  of  his  grandfather  led  to 
the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Duke  of  Char- 
Ires,  the  young  prince  exclaimed,  **  There 
are  two  evils  in  this  death — the  loss  of  my 
grandfather  and  my  own  elevation.  I  fear 
I  shall  be  less  happy,  as  I  become  more 
elevated.'*  There  is  an  anecdote  related 
of  him  at  this  period  which  is  striking  and 
agreeable.  On  visiting  the  old  family 
chateau  of  Eu  in  Normandy  where  his  ma- 
jesty is  now  spending,  at  the  time  I  am 
penning  this  sketch,  a  portion  of  his  sum- 
mer, he  was  walking  on  ihe  sea-coast,  when 
a  vessel  wan  towed  up  to  St.  Valery  which 
had  not  received  any  name.  After  having 
dined  at  on  inn  near  the  coast,  and  close  to 
the  vessel,  he  was  asked  to  stand  (todfather, 
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and  to  give  his  own  name  to  the  boat- 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  **  If  you  think  my  name  an  au- 
spicious one«  but  what  have  I  done  that  any 
thing  should  be  named  after  ot«?"  The 
ceremony,  however,  took  place,  the  cure 
prayed  for  prosperity  to  ihe  vessel  and  to 
lis  ovvnerF,  the  former  of  which  he  also 
blessed,  strewing  Bah  and  com  around  it 
aa  symbols  of  plenty,  and  the  duke  heartily 
joined  in  the  petitions  which  were  oflered 
up  by  the  priests  and  spectators* 

There  are  some  coincidences  in  the  lives 
of  us  all  which  are  well  worthy  of  ntien- 
tion  ;  but  this  observation  is  particularly 
the  case  as  it  regards  princes.  One  of 
the&e  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Chartres  is 
the  following.  Soon  after  he  took  the  title 
of  Chartres  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
he  visited  the  famous  prison  of  Mount  St, 
Michel.  He  was  forcibly  struck  with  a 
dull  soimd  of  bells  which  were  pealing  in 
honor  of  himself  and  his  brothers  ;  and,  as 
he  listened  to  ihem,  he  avowed  that  they 
excited  most  melaiicholy  sentiments.  He 
interrogated  the  monks,  who  then  had  the 
care  of  the  prison,  relative  to  the  famous 
^^  iron  cage,'*^  but  they  told  him  it  was  not 
of  iron,  but  of  wood,  framed  of  enormous 
logs,  bet^veen  which  were  interstices  of  the 
width  of  three  or  four  finger*breadths»  It 
was  then  about  fifteen  years  since  any  pri- 
soners had  been  whoUi^  confined  therein, 
but  any  who  were  violent  were  subject  to 
the  punishment  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Duke  of  Chartres  expressed  his  surprise 
that  80  cruel  a  measure,  in  so  damp  a  place, 
sholjld  be  permitted.  The  prior  replied, 
that  it  was  his  intention  at  some  time  or 
otber^  to  destroy  this  monument  of  cruelly, 
since  the  Count  d'Artojs  (afterwards 
Charles  X.)  had  visited  Mount  St»  Michel 
a  few  months  previous,  and  had  positively 
commanded  its  demolition,  *'  In  that  case,  ^ 
said  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  **  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  all  be  present 
at  its  destruction,  for  ihat  will  delight  us." 
The  next  morning  was  fixed  by  the  prior 
for  the  good  work  of  demolition,  and  the 
Duke  of  Chartres,  with  the  most  touching 
expression,  and  with  a  force  really  beyond 
bis  years,  gave  the  first  blow  with  his  axe 
to  the  cage,  amidst  the  transports,  accla- 
mationsi  and  applauses  of  the  prisoners. 
The  Swiss  who  was  appointed  to  show  this 
monster  cage,  alone  looked  grave  aod  dis* 
appointed,  for  he  made  money  by  conduct- 
ing strangers  to  view  it.  When  the  Duke 
of  Chartres  was  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  presented  the  Swiss  with  ten 
louis,  and  with  much  of  wit  and  good 


hnmor  observed,  **  Do  now,  my  good 
Swiss,  in  future,  instead  of  showing  the 
cage  to  travellers,  point  out  to  them  the 
place  where  it  once  stood  ;  and  surely  to 
hear  of  its  destruction  will  aflTord  to  thera 
all  more  pleasure  than  to  have  seen  it.'^ 

On  quitting  this  prison,  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  obtained  for  several  of  its  sad  in- 
mates a  privilege  they  ardently  desired,  of 
being  allowed  to  follow  them  to  the  foot  of 
the  castle.  One  of  them,  who  had  been 
confined  for  fifteen  months,  and  who  till 
that  lime  had  been  deprived  of  the  liberty 
of  moving  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fort, 
when  he  found  himself  out  of  the  convent 
and  on  the  little  landing-place,  but  espe- 
cially when  he  saw  the  grass  which  covered 
the  steps  of  the  staircase,  displayed  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  tenderness,  and  exclaimed, 
**0h,  what  joy  is  it  to  walk  once  more  on 
the  grass r*  The  Duke  of  Chartres  was 
overcome ;  inveighed  against  the  policy 
which  needed  such  a  prison  to  be  filled 
with  political  offenders  j  expressed  his 
horror  at  the  treatment  of  the  Abbe  Saba- 
lier,  who  had  been  confined  there  for  hav* 
ing  spoken  in  the  parliament  with  great 
force  against  abuses  of  the  grossest  de- 
scription which  then  exisied  ;  and  when  he 
went  to  Paris  obtained  the  enlargement  of 
two  prisoners.  Little  did  his  royal  high* 
ness  then  imagine  that  at  a  future  period 
of  his  life  he  would  be  King  of  the  French! 
And  now  conies  the  contrast.  The  prison 
of  Mount  St.  Michel,  so  abhorred  by  the 
Duke  of  Chartres,  has  been  precisely  the 
very  prison  to  which  political  offenders 
have  been  sent  since  his  majesty  ascended 
the  throne.  True  the  "  cage  exists  no 
longer,  and  true,  also,  that  many  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  the  interior  of 
the  gaol,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
many  have  died  therein  during  the  last  ten 
years  from  disorders  i^ontracted  there  by 
reason  of  its  dampness  ;  some  have  gone 
raving  mad  owing  to  the  desolation  and 
isolation  of  the  spot,  and  many  still  linger 
on  their  wretched  and  deplorable  existen- 
ces  in  that  spot  for  offences  of  a  political 
character  I  This  contrast  is  striking  \ 
Madame  Adelaide  has  often  been  reminded 
of  her  visit  to  Mount  St.  Michel,  and  has 
been  requested  by  prisoners  to  intercede 
with  her  brother  for  their  removal ;  but  so 
great  is  the  difference  between  the  aspect 
with  which  we  regard  offences  committed 
against  'ourselves,  and  those  whom  we 
love,  and  those  so  committed  against 
others,  that  she  has  invariably  refused  to 
interfere,  giving  as  her  reason  that  polittcml 
offenders,  under  the  beuigDaat  8way  of  her 
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brother^  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a 
constitutional  government,  are  not  subjects 
for  piiyt  but  for  reproach.  It  is  thus  thai 
we  are  often  unintentionally  imjusl,  when 
we  Fet  ourselveB  np  as  judges  in  our  own 
cases.  MaLJemoiselle  d'Orleans  and  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  contemplated  with  horror 
that  very  prison  to  which  they  afterwards: 
directed  hundreds  of  political  offenders  to 
be  conveyed. 

The  father  of  the  present  King^  of  the 
French  was  one  of  the  leading  Jacobins  of 
that  period  of  excitement,  anarchy,  and 
crime*  Not  satisfied  with  being  o  member 
of  the  Jacobin  Clob  hinr)self»  he  insisted  on 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  being  likewise  receiv- 
ed, and  thus  placed  him  in  opposition, 
broad,  distinct,  and  violent,  to  all  monarch- 
ical principles.  His  reception  created 
some  stir,  and  gave  much  offence  to  the 
court ;  hut  what  cared  his  father  for  that  ^ 
He  was  blind,  violent,  and  almost  mad  with 
|»oIitical  excitement,  and  acted  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  heedless  of  all  conse- 
quences, and  reckless  as  to  the  future,  Hi*< 
«on,  without  his  knowledge^  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society.  This  annoyed  him.  To  be  a  po> 
litical  personage  was  his  desire  for  his  son  j 
philanthropy  was,  in  his  opinion^  quite  out 
of  the  question  in  the  times  in  which  they 
lived. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  terminated  his  education,  and 
wat  provided  with  an  establishment  for 
himself.  That  education  had  been  at  dif- 
ferent periods  more  or  less  confided  to  M* 
Peyrc»  to  whom  the  duke  was  greatly  at- 
tached ;  to  M.  M^rys,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries  ;  to  M.  de  Aroval;  to  M.  d'Avary, 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Grave. 

The  introduction  of  the  Duke  of  Char- 
tre«  to  the  Jacobin  Club  is  an  irrefutable 
argument  to  oppose  to  those  who  still  dare, 
in  the  face  of  history  and  indubitable  facts, 
to  maintain  that  Madame  de  Genlis,  and 
not  his  own  father,  inspired  Louis  Philippe 
with  a  love  of  what  w^as  called  libertv,  and 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  French  Revolution. 
For  i»  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  i^ery  moment 
ihe  Duke  of  Chartres  was  so  introduced 
the  Jacobin  Club  was  at  the  very  srenith  of 
hi  infamy  and  its  power  1  Were  not  the 
arrival  o(  the  confederates  from  Brest  and 
Marseilles,  the  attack  on  the  palace  of 
Louis  XVI-,  the  masmcre  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, (for  it  was  nothing  else),  the  destruc- 
tion of  multitudes  of  beings  without  even 
the  jiemblanco  of  a  trial,  and  all  the  other 
atrocious  acts  of  rebellion,  treason,  murder, 
lt|»ijie|  and  crime  perpetrated  by  Jacobin* 


ism,  to  be  really  ascribed  to  this  Jacobin 
Clubl  And  yet  the  father  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe caused  his  eldest  son  to  become  a 
member.  To  the  honor  of  the  young  duke 
it  must  be  recorded  that,  whilst  for  some 
of  the  celebrated  men  who  belonged  to  the 
National  Assembly  be  felt  sympathy  and 
respect,  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  he 
had  no  similar  feeling  for  the  Jacobins,  and 
but  seldom  tor/k  part  in  their  wild,  fantastic, 
but  lamentable  proceedings.  At  the  "  *^o- 
cieiy  of  the  Friends  of  RtvolutioUy^  indeed, 
where  Mirabeau  was  often  heard  and  listen- 
ed to  with  rapture,  the  young  Duke  of 
Chartres  was  a  frequent  attendant  j  and 
there  his  talents  excited  admiration  and 
surprise.  He  was  there,  however,  rather 
the  philanthropic  pleader  for  suffering  hu- 
manity, than  the  supporter  of  any  measurea 
of  a  purely  revolutionary  tendency. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  the  father  of 
Louis  Philippe  have  sometimes  been  de- 
nied, because,  when  the  question  of  a  re- 
gency came  to  be  discussed,  he  wrote  to 
the  public  journals  a  disclaimer  of  his  in- 
tention to  accept  the  olfice  of  regent.  But 
this  is  a  very  poor  and  most  unsatisfactory 
reason.  He  had  attempted  to  withdraw 
himself  and  his  family  from  Paris,  and  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
army  at  Montmedy,  but  he  had  failed.  La- 
tour,  Mnubourg,  Barnave,  and  Pction,  had 
reconducted  him  to  the  capital,  and,  whilst 
the  populace  were  partly  in  his  favor,  the 
crovernment  knew  full  well  that  he  was  not 
10  be  trusted*  At  such  a  moment  of  terror, 
suspicion,  and  division,  to  have  seconded 
the  cry  of  "  Lef  u$  have  the  Dvkt  of  Or- 
leans foT  Regtnt^^'*  would  have  exposed  him 
to  arrest,  to  trial,  and  to  death,  h  was  not 
that  he  was  averse  to  power  j,  it  was  not 
that  he  had  not  conspired  against  the  king 
«nd  the  reigning  family ;  it  was  not  that 
his  party  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing 
him  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  republican 
monarchy  ;  it  was  not,  above  all,  that  he 
was  not  ambitions;  but  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans perceived  that  the  time  htid  not  ar- 
rived when,  in  his  opinion,  the  great  eflbrt 
had  to  be  mude,  the  great  blow  to  Jbe 
truck  ;  and  therefore  he  addressed  ihe 
letter  of  renunciation  to  the  journals.  But, 
though  these  journals  inserted  hi«?  letter, 
I  hey  laughed  at  his  protestations,  and  sev- 
eral held  up  the  document  to  scorn,  and  ita 
author  to  reproach. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  that 
the  father  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  conspir- 
ator- Such  attempts  are  absurd  and  use- 
less. Undoubtedly,  in  the  first  place,  he 
had  a  party*     Undoubtedly,  in  the  second 
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place,  thmt  party  was  opposed  to  the  king, 
always  threw  discredit  on  his  truthfulness, 
always  represented  Marie  Antoinette  as  a 
eonspiratress  against  the  country  and  its 
liberties,  always  kept  aloof  from  moderate 
men  who  attempted  reconciliation,  always 
seconded  the  most  violent  and  decisive 
measures,  always  spoke  of  past  events  as 
preparatory  for  coming  changes,  always 
sought  to  unhinge  and  unsettle  the  public 
mind  whenever  there  was  a  leaning  towards 
peace  or  repose,  always  took  the  most  ultra 
views  of  what  is  called  public  liberty,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  national 
rights,  and  always  aided  in  giving  a  revo- 
lutionary direction  to  the  public  mind.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  was,  in  fact,  in  heart  a 
conspirator  ;  and  Marie  Antoinette,  by  her 
private  and  public  reproaches  addressed  to 
Dim  and  to  his  followers,  increased  the  ani- 
mosity which  already  existed.  The  vote 
which  he  gave  on  occasion  of  the  mock 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.  was  the  crowning  act 
of  his  vengeance.  The  duke  hated  the 
royal  family,  and  the  moment  at  last  arriv- 
ed when  all  his  past  animosities  could  be 
concentrated  and  indulged  in.  Louis  XVI 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  vote  of 
his  relation  would  be  precisely  what  it  was, 
and  he  was  not  mistaken ;  but  that  vote 
was  only  the  precursor  of  his  own  death, 
as  it  is  to  this  hour  the  greatest  of  all  blots 
on  his  character. 

As  1  am  not  writing  the  history  either  of 
the  French  Revolution  or  of  the  intrigues, 
policy,  and  life  of  the  father  of  the  present 
king,  I  shall  not  refer  further  to  political 
events  than  as  they  influence  the  life  and 
destinies  of  the  then  young  Duke  of  Char- 
tres.  From  the  time  the  States-General 
were  assembled  the  best  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  perceiving  the 
evils  which  must  arise,  and  the  convulsions 
which  could  not  but  follow,  advised  their 
removal  to  Nice,  but  the  frail  and  danger- 
ous popularity  of  the  house  of  Orleans  was 
opposed  to  the  proceeding ;  and  they  re- 
mained in  France.  Their  father  sowed  to 
wind,  and,  alas!  in  time  he  reaped  the 
whirlwind  with  a  vengeance  !  The  duke, 
ever  sanguine  in  his  expectations,  believed 
that  "  the  constitution  "  would  soon  be 
ieuled^  and  promised  that  when  that  should 
be  the  case,  his  children  should  visit  Eng- 
land. But  popular  favor  was  too  short- 
lived for  his  plans,  and  the  duke  himself 
aet  out  suddenly  for  Great  Britain,  and  at 
lioodon  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year.  To 
■1|  bat  hia  political  friends  this  journey  and 
*>"^  midence  appeared  doacconotable, 
im  dPtclof  detaiDiDg  his  chit 
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dren  in  France,  as  they  became,  in  fact,  ob- 
jects of  watchfulness  and  suspicion.  M. 
de  Laclos  was  his  adviser  in  this  circum- 
stance, and  M.  Sh^e  forwarded  his  views 
and  acquiesced  in  his  plans. 

During  the  period  that  the  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  visited  England  his  cor- 
respondence with  her  was  most  affection- 
ate and  frequent.  She  had  travelled  with 
Madame  de  Genlis  under  the  protection  of 
the  famous  Petion,  about  lo  be  elected 
mayor  of  Paris,  and  who  had  hoped  by  his 
journey  to  escape  the  charge  of  intrigue. 
It  was  whilst  sojourning  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's that  the  intelligence  was  first  re- 
ceived by  her  from  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
that  a  powerful  party  in  Paris  had  resolved 
on  subjecting  Louis  XVI.  to  a  mock  trial, 
and  on  setting  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  had  returned  to  France,  and 
had  witnessed  without  dismay  the  massa- 
cres in  the  prisons  in  September,  1792,  de- 
sired that  his  daughter  should  leave  Eng- 
land for  Paris.  Sio  little  did  he  apprehend 
the  disasters  which  awaited  him,  that  he 
even  dreamed  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
favor.  He  hoped  he  should  retain  his  for- 
tune ;  he  hoped  his  daughter  would  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  retro- 
spective law  against  all  emigrants;  he 
hoped  that,  although  he  had  so  powerfully 
contributed  towards  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  still  that  he  would  escape  the 
general  thirst  for  outrage  and  vengeance  ; 
and,  though  he  had  madly  and  criminally 
declared  in  favor  of  the  Jacobins,  yet  he 
thought,  by  submission  and  acquiescence, 
to  be  the  one  exception  of  the  royal  family. 
He  perceived  not  that  the  very  Jacobins  he 
supported  sought  to  degrade  him  in  the 
eyes  of  France,  that  he  mi^ht  the  more 
easily  become  a  sacrifice  in  their  hands — 
another  royal  victim  for  the  scaflTold. 

The  mission  of  the  father  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  England  was  one  of  policy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  security  on  the  other. 
By  the  French  court  and  royal  family  he  was 
abhorred.  His  vanity  had  led  him  to  make 
declarations,  amounting  almost  to  threats, 
"that  he  should  be  regent,"  ''that  he 
should  be  king,"  ''that  those  who  then 
hated  him  (meaning  the  royal  family) 
would  one  day  crouch  at  his  feet  ;'*  and 
these  imprudent  as  well  as  disloyal  obser- 
vations were  repeated  to  Louis  XVl.  and  his 
queen,  both  or  whom  viewed  him  in  the 
same  despicable  and  nnfavorable  light. 
His  absence  in  London  was  also  a  measure 
of  precaation.  During  the  period  of  his 
residence  in  the  British  metropolia  the 
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most  despotic  rule  had  prevailed  m  Paris, 
and,  as  he  was  suspected  by  nil  parties  of 
eatertalning  ambitious  projects,  and  had  a 
real,  active,  cone^piritig  party  of  hia  own, 
be  was,  in  fact,  honorably  banished  for  up- 
wards of  a  year,  and  returned  as  a  deputy 
of  the  National  Assembly  almost  without 
permission.  But  who  was  not  at  that  period 
je  object  of  suspicion  1  Mirabeau,  the 
loqtient,  the  patriotic,  and  the  magnifi* 
int,  was  also  accused  immediately  after- 
wards, with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  havings 
been  guilty  of  **  Treason  against  the  coun- 
try,'*  and,  although  both  were  for  ihe  mo- 
ment acquitted,  yet  the  latter  remained  the 
object  of  suspicion  and  hate.  He  was^  in 
fact,  a  state-prisoner  in  Paris,  and  could 
not  paas  the  barriers  of  the  city. 

The  young  Duke  of  Chart  res  was,  during 
this  period,  much  agitated  by  contending 
emotions.  He  knew  that  the  first  men  and 
the  first  measures  of  the  Revolution  of  1788 
irerc  moderate  and  wise,  btit  lie  felt  within 
him  all  the  horror  of  which  a  young  and 
pnre  heart  is  susceptible  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  crimes  which  had  succeeded. 
His  father  sought  to  make  him  believe  that 
the  only  chance  of  escaping  the  scaflfold 
tnd  ruin,  ignominy  and  death,  was  to  march 
with  the  Revolution,  and  not  to  op- 
pose any  measures,  however  unprincipled 
and  deplorable.  That  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  imperceptibly  led  on  to  this  sad  event- 
ttai  decision,  step  by  step,  and  day  by  day, 
mu«l,  I  think,  be  admitted,  and  the  duchess 
did  not  oppose  his  views,  or  seek  lo  re- 
ttratn  the  licentiousness  of  his  political 
career. 

The  Duke  of  Chartres  fell  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree  the  practical  evils  which 
the  Revolution  was  bringing  upon  himself 
when  his  sister  was  compelled  to  proceed 
la  To  urn  ay,  there  to  await  for  I  he  Decree 
of  Exceptions.  The  prince  accompanied 
his  sister  to  the  frontier^;,  shed  many  hit- 
ler tears  on  leaving  her,  and  sighed  for 
times  more  in  harmony  with  his  views  of 
**a  happy  life." 

Events  marched  with  such  rapidity,  and 
the  fol**  of  the  Ouke  of  Orleans,  his  father, 
became  so  evident,  that  the  Duke  of  Char- 
trr«  joined  liis  sister  in  Belginm.  Louis 
XVI.,  the  virttious  nnd  the  unfortunnte,  had 
been  murdered,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  consented  to  his  death.  After  that 
memornbte  vote  had  been  given,  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  '*My  heart  is  op- 
pressed with  sorrow,  hut  for  the  interests 
of  Frunce  and  of  liberty  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  vote  tfie  death  of  Louis  Capet.'^ 
The  ton  looked  on  the  letter  with  horror, 
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and  bathed  it  with  his  tears.  Attached  lo 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ardent  in  its  pur- 
suits, he  saw  in  the  conduct  of  his  father 
an  act  of  treason  to  the  cause  he  afTected 
to  espouse,  and  an  event  which  must  ter- 
minate fatally  to  himself.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  himself  apprehended  from  that 
very  moment  his  own  arrest  and  assassin* 
ation,  and  he  said  upon  one  occasion,  "  I 
am  perfectly  sure  I  have  signed  my  own 
death-warrant."  Oh,  with  what  feelings 
of  horror  and  disgust  did  the  Duke  of  Char- 
tres place  the  letter  of  their  father  in  the 
hands  of  his  sister — that  sister  whose  life 
was  aimed  at  by  the  act  against  the  emi* 
grants. 

Disgusted  with  the  march  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  satisfied  that  for  him  there  was 
neiiher  peace  nor  happiness  in  France,  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  formed  the  rcsoluiion  of 
writing  to  the  Convention  for  permission 
to  leave  for  ever  the  land  of  his  birth.  The 
resolution  so  taken,  was  his  own  act,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  impressions  produced 
upon  his  mind  by  the  murder  of  Louis  XVL 
The  letter  was  drawn  upj  but,  notwith- 
standing the  political  conduct  of  his  father 
had  been  atrocious,  his  filial  duty  towards 
him  induced  him  to  submit  the  letter  for 
his  consideration  prior  to  forwarding  it  to 
the  assembly.  As  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  he  could 
have  aided  the  desire  of  his  son;  but  he 
simply  wrote  to  state,  **ihat  the  idea  was 
destitute  of  common  sense."  The  Duke 
of  Chartres  obeyed,  although  his  brother, 
Montpensier,  was  allowed  to  serve  with 
the  troops  at  Nice,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
Italy. 

Of  the  military  life  of  the  Duke  of  Char- 
tres it  is  now  essential  that  I  should  speak 
at  some  length,  and  with  great  distinct- 
ness, and  to  connect  it  with  the  previoui 
part  of  this  sketch.  It  is  a  charge  brought 
sigainst  the  present  King  of  the  French  that 
he  served  all  governments  as  a  soldier,  and 
that  he  thus,  indirectly,  at  any  rate,  sup- 
ported the  cause  and  projects  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly*  When  but  fourteen  yeara 
of  age  the  young  prince  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Chartres  Infantry.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  mere  compliment,  but  it 
was  the  beginning  of  his  future,  though 
brief,  military  existence.  Though  young, 
however,  he  was  courageous  and  ardent, 
and,  being  attacked  on  one  occasion  by  a 
mob  of  armed  peasants,  himself  and  his 
brothers  were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  But 
boldly  they  confronted  their  assailants,  and 
the  king  often  now  laughs  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  altered  features  of  the  peo- 
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pie  when  himself  and  his  brothers  caused 
their  horses  to  halt,  turned  upon  those 
who  had  been  their  pursuers,  and  caused 
it  to  be  made  known  that  it  was  the  young 
Duke  of  Chartres  who  now  required  their 
dispersion.  It  was  in  November,  1785, 
that  the  duke  was  appointed  proprietary 
colonel  of  the  14th  regiment  of  Dragoons. 
Accompanied  by  his  brothers  Montpensier 
and  Beaujolais,  he  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
National  Guards  in  the  district  of  St.Roch 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1791 ;  and,  as  a  la- 
mentable proof  that  at  that  period  revolu- 
tionary principles  had,  in  spite  of  all  the 
lessons  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  youthful  mind,  when  he  entered 
his  name  in  the  register  he  struck  out  all 
the  titles  of  rank  and  nobility  which  had 
been  inserted,  and  absurdly  wrote,  ^'  Citu 
zen  of  Paris  /"  I  am  afraid  this  mode  of 
attracting  popularity  bad  something  to  do, 
in  prospective,  with  his  subsequent  can- 
didateship  for  the  post  of  commandant  of 
the  battalion  of  St.  Roch.  If  such  were  the 
case,  his  object  failed,  for  he  was  not  elect- 
ed. The  desire  of  securing  popularity  for 
the  moment,  to  effect  the  object  for  the 
moment  desired,  has  been  through  life  the 
policy  of  Louis  Philippe.  This  is  one  of 
the  Wi^ak  points  of  his  character.  "  /  thir^ 
the  Republican  government  is  the  most  perfect 
in  the  world  /"  said  Louis  Philippe  to  Lafay- 
ette, at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  in  July, 
1830,  and  by  that  phrase  he  obtained  the 
silent  acquiescence  of  the  Republican  party 
in  his  favor.  But  what  was  the  conse- 
quence 1  They  afterwards  reproached  him 
as  a  traitor,  and  for  ten  years  sought  to 
take  away  his  life,  because  the  programme 
of  Republican  institutions  was  necessarily 
abandoned  as  incompatible  with  a  mon- 
archy. "  You  are  my  brethren,"  exclaim- 
ed Louis  Philippe  to  the  National  Guards; 
*^  I  am  only  one  of  your  comrades."  What 
was  the  consequence  1  His  '^  comrades" 
took  the  liberty  of  dictating  to  him  what 
line  of  conduct  he  should  take  in  his  polit- 
ical government  i  and  his  '^  comrades"  in 
other  places,  when  he  did  not  follow  their 
advice,  took  up  arms  against  him,  and 
fought  day  by  day  against  his  throne,  him- 
self, and  his  family. 

At  length  came  the  order  for  proprietary 
colonels  to  join  the  army,  and  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  proceeded  to  Vend6me,  and  there, 
accompanied  by  his  tried  and  faithful  friend 
M.  Peyre,  took  his  post  as  head  of  the 
regiment.  In  the  army  he  sought  to  forget 
all  politics,  and  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
iban  a  soldier.  He  used  to  say,  ^'  that  he 
was  a  soldier  of  France,  and  that  she  re- 
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quired  their  lives  and  their  services,  and 
not  their  opinions."  He  preserved  disci- 
pline, set  an  example  of  order,  secured  for 
himself  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
men,  but  once  more,  however,  resorted  to 
his  policy  of  gaining  temporary  popularity 
by  adhering  to  the  movement  of  the  mo- 
ment. That  movement,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing,  was  for  the  supressioa 
of  all  emblems  of  nobility ;  and  he  declared, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Constitutionalists  of 
Vend6me,  "that  he  was  too  much  the  friend 
of  equality  not  to  have  received  the  decree 
for  the  suppression  of  such  emblems  with 
transport."  The  rest  of  his  declaration  was 
in  the  same  spirit ;  but  nearly  forty  years 
afterwards  he  was  reminded  of  it  by  those 
who  cried,  "  Down  with  the  Lilies  of  0^ 
leans !  Down  with  the  Lilies  of  the  Bour- 
bons!" And  masons  were  employed  with 
their  chisels  and  their  hammers  to  erase 
the  '"Lilies"  from  the  Palais  Royal.  By 
acts  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  charity, 
the  young  duke  however  distinguished  him- 
self; at  one  time  in  savinp  the  life  of  a 
Romish  priest  from  the  fury  of  a  sanguin- 
ary mob;  at  another  time,  rescuing  an  in- 
dividual from  a  watery  grave;  ana  at  til 
times  taking  care  of  the  health  and  comfort 
of  those  who  were  placed  under  him.  Tbos 
his  political  failings  were  compensated  for 
by  his  personal  virtues  and  graces. 

In  August  1791,  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
proceeded  with  his  regiment  to  Valenci- 
ennes, and  there  spent  the  winter.  He  was 
commandant  of  the  place,  and  discharged 
the  duties  which  devolved  on  him  with  zeal 
and  ability.  His  brother,  Montpensier,  as 
well  as  himself,  were  thus  serving  in  the 
Army  of  the  North,  when  they  were  joined 
by  their  father,  and  by  their  other  brother, 
the  Count  of  Beaujolais,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  only  twelve  years  of  a^re.  It  was  under 
the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Byron,  a  friend  of 
his  father,  that  the  Duke  of  Chartres  made 
his  dibut  on  the  battle-fietd.  The  Duke  of 
Byron  at  that  time  commanded  a  division  of 
the  northern  army  of  Valenciennesand  Mau- 
beuge.  The  campaign  was  opened  at  the 
end  of  April  1792,  at  Boussu  and  Quarag- 
non,  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres  gained  bis 
first  laurels  at  Quirevain,  by  rallying  a  di- 
vision of  the  army  which,  under  false  appre- 
hensions, had  fied  towards  Valenciennes. 
Under  Marshal  Lucknor,  also,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  taking  Court  ray,  though 
the  subsequent  retreat  of  his  commanding 
officer  prevented  him  from  availing  hioiself 
of  all  the  advantages  of  the  victory.  And 
who  can  avoid  noticing  the  extraordina^ 
\^o\xi^\^«tk^^^QC  \.\\e  chequered  life  of  Louis 
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Philippe  1  After  having  served  under  Luck- 
nor,  that  marshal  was  replaced  by  Keller- 
mann,  subsequently  Duke  of  Valmy.  '^  Ah ! 
sir,"  said  Kellermann,  when  he  first  gazed 
atthe  Duke  of  Chartres,  '^  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  so 
young  a  general  officer.  How  have  you 
contrived  to  be  made  a  general  so  soon  1" 
To  most  young  men  of  his  age  the  inquiry 
would  have  been  sufficiently  embarrassing, 
but  to  the  Duke  of  Chartres  it  was  not  so  i 
and  with  great  promptitude  and  ready  wit 
he  replied,  "By  being  the  son  of  him  who 
made  a  colonel  of  you,"  alluding  to  his 
father.  The  Duke  of  Valmy  was  so  delight- 
ed with  the  answer,  that  he  seized  his  hand, 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  such  a 
rencontre.  That  Duke  of  Chartres  is  now 
King  of  the  French;  but  the  son  of  the 
Doke  of  Valmy  is  now  one  of  his  most  en- 
lightened but  vigorous  opponents  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers. 

When  the  Legislative  Chamber  screamed 
at  the  very  top  of  its  voice  that  "  the  country 
was  in  danger,"  and,  in  July  1792,  called  on 
all  who  could  carry  arms  to  rush  to  the 
frontiers,  France  assembled  various  armies, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  33,000  men  at  Sedan 
under  Dumouriez.  The  Duke  of  Chartres 
wis  appointed  to  the  command  of  Stras- 
bourg, but  he  replied,  "  I  am  too  young  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  citadel ;  I  entreat  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  active  service."  The 
request  was  complied  with,  and  the  young 
prince  served  under  Dumouriez.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  September  1792  that  the  bst- 
tie  of  Valmy  was  fought,  in  which  the  duke 
so  distinguished  himself  as  to  have  for  ever 
after  caused  his  name  to  be  especially  re- 
membered as  connected  with  that  memo- 
rable event.  He  commanded  twelve  bat- 
talions of  infantry ;  and  such  was  his 
bravery,  talent,  and  indefatijarable  zeal,  that 
Kellermann  said  of  him,  "'  Embarrassed  by 
an  attempt  at  selection,  I  shall  only  par- 
ticularize amongst  those  who  have  shown 
distinguished  courage  M.  Chartres  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  M.  Montpensier,  whose  ex- 
treme youth  renders  his  presence  of  mind 
daring  one  of  the  most  tremendous  cannon- 
ades ever  heard,  the  more  remarkable." 

The  Duke  of  Chartres  not  only  was  no 
coward,  but  he  had  even  a  taste  for  war, 
or,  at  least,  for  active  duty ;  for,  when  offer- 
ed a  superior  command  of  newly  levied 
troops  to  be  stationed  at  Douay,  he  declined 
the  promotion,  and  preferred  the  camp  and 
the  trenches  to  a  comparatively  easy  life 
in  a  comfortable  garrison. 

Permitted  by  the  government  of  the  day 
|o  remain  in  the  line,  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
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joined  the  army  of  Dumouriez,  then  ad- 
vancing to  the  frontier  to  commence  an 
active  campaign.  That  general  divided  his 
army  into  two  wings  of  twenty-four  bat- 
talions each,  and  the  right  wing  was  in- 
trusted to  the  young  duke.  It  was  at  this 
period  of  his  life  that  the  battle  of  Jem- 
mapes  was  fought,  and  to  which  Louis 
Philippe  ever  and  anon  delights  to  return, 
and  of  which  he  is  justly  proud.  Many  sar- 
casms, diatribes,  quolibets,  caricatures,  and 
burlesque  songs,  have  been  published,  since 
Louis  rhilippe  ascended  the  throne  in  1830, 
to  endeavor  to  ridicule  the  battles  of  Valmy 
and  Jemmapes,  and  to  detract  from  his 
merits  and  efibrts;  but  all  who  know  the 
history  of  the  Republican  wars,  and,  above 
all,  those  who  can  remember  the  effects 
they  produced  at  the  time  on  the  public 
mind,  will  not  allow  themselves  by  such 
artifices  to  be  cheated  out  of  the  certainty, 
that  they  were  great,  important,  and  very 
memorable  events.  His  chain  of  mounted 
chasseurs  and  his  BataiUoji  de  Mona  saved 
the  French  army  from  a  most  signal  defeat, 
and  that  at  a  moment  when  a  victory  by  the 
Austrians  seemed  wholly  certain.  Driven 
from  all  their  positions,  the  Austrians  fled, 
and  left  the  battle-field  at  Jemmapes  cover- 
ed with  their  dead  and  their  artillery.  At 
Anderlacht,  at  Tirlemont,  and  at  Varroux, 
new  successes  added  to  his  already  estab- 
lished fame ;  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
covered  with  laurels,  left  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  the  army  of  Belgium  to  visit  his  be- 
loved sister,  who  had  been  included  as  an 
emigrant  in  the  laws  of  proscription. 

How  sad  was  that  moment!  Young, 
healthy,  patriotic,  enthusiastic,  full  of  talent, 
enterprise,  and  knowledge,  he  found  him- 
self no  longer  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  but  the 
son  of '^  Egalite ;"  his  father  tracked,  hunted 
down,  suspected;  all  his  family  scattered 
and  in  danger ;  his  country  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  despotic,  sanguinary,  and  most  crimi- 
nal government ;  and  Buzot,  a  popular 
demagogue,  demanding  that  his  father  and 
his  three  sons  should  be  exiled  from  their 
native  land. 

That  was  the  moment  that  the  duke  press- 
ed upon  his  father  the  duty  of  availing  him- 
self of  a  decree  of  proscription,  and  of  re- 
tiring to  the  United  States.  But  his  advice 
arrived  too  late :  the  decree  had  been  with- 
drawn. *^  Egalit6"  still  deceived  himself 
with  the  false  hope  of  better  days,  and  re- 
treat from  that  moment  became  impossible. 

Again  did  the  Duke  of  Chartres  return  to 
the  army,  and  acquired  new  eulogiums  and 
deserved  praise  for  his  conduct  at  the  siege 
of  Maestricht.    At  Netvieud^^  %\.%^^>^\A^x 
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Duraourlez,  he  showed  the  most  extraordi- 
Dary  courage,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under 
him,  still  remaining  on  the  field  of  battle 
the  whole  night,  and,  by  ralying  the  troops, 
prevented  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  Uu- 
mouriez  and  his  army  experienced  from  be- 
coming still  more  disastrous  to  the  French 
army. 

This  was  the  critical  moment  for  both 
Dumouriez  and  the  duke.  Their  hour  had 
arrived  ;  and  they,  who  had  fought  so  nobly 
and  so  well,  were  required  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  to  proceed  to  Paris. 
They  were  supping  at  Saint  Amand-des- 
Boucs  when  the  order  arrived;  and,  as  it 
was  obvious  that  their  lives  were  to  be  de- 
manded as  an  act  of  vengeance  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Austrian  forces,  Dumouriez 
and  the  duke  resolved  on  leaving  France, 
and  on  seeking  at  least  safety  from  a  scaf- 
fold already  saturated  with  the  blood  of  the 
good  and  the  brave.  In  vain  were  they  fol- 
lowed, fired  on,  pursued.  They  repaired 
to  the  Austrian  head-quarters  at  Mons ;  and 
there  the  duke,  who  was  invited  to  enter 
the  service  of  that  power,  declined  to  do 
so,  *^  as  he  could  not  consent  to  carry  arms 
against  his  country,"  obtained  passports, 
and  in  a  few  days  joined  his  sister  in  Swit- 
zerland. H'S  father  and  brothers  had  been 
arrrested  and  confined  in  prison.  His  mo- 
ther was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Pen- 
thicvre,  the  chateau  of  her  illustrious  an- 
cestors. He  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  without  friends,  fortune,  prospects,  or 
home,  and  compelled  to  sufl^er  from  the 
odium  attached  to  his  father's  name,  ^'Ega- 
lite  of  the  Convention."  This  was  the  mil- 
itary  life  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  after- 
wards a  wanderer  and  a  teacher;  but  here 
ended  his  life  as  a  soldier. 

Madame  de  Genlis  and  Dumouriez  have 
been  accused  of  having  been  really  the 
cause  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  the 
father  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  accusation 
against  them  may  be  thus  condensed.  Firsts 
as  Madame  de  Genlis  inspired  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  with  a  horror  o{  the  Convention, 
and  as  all  her  notions  were  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  the 
young  duke,  by  expressing  himself  strongly 
in  society,  and  by  writing  to  his  father  let- 
ters which  were  subsequently  seized,  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  the  populace  as  well 
as  to  the  Convention,  and  afforded  a  pre- 
text to  the  demagogues  for  the  execution 
of  their  murderous  projects.  Second,  As 
Dumouriez  came  to  the  resolution  of  no 
longer  defending  France  against  hostile  in- 
rasjon,  and  induced  Valence  to  join  him  in 
Aj3  defection,  he  influenced  aUo  the  tiv\i\4 
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of  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres,  leading  him 
also  to  abandon  bis  post  as  general,  and 
thus  exasperated  all  parties  against  his 
father.  That  these  are  facts,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. But  why  should  Dumoariez,  and  why 
should  Madame  de  Genlis,  have  acted  con- 
trary to  their  convictions  and  their  princi- 
ples 1  The  latter  was  a  Monarchist,  tht 
former  a  Constitutionalist.  Then  why 
should  they  both  act  as  Conventionalists  1 
It  ^vas  impossible.  Dumouriez  felt  that  he 
was  no  longer  fighting  for  the  nation,  hot 
for  a  faction,  and  for  a  faction  opposed  to 
the  real  welfare  of  his  country.  Why,  then, 
should  he  be  reproached  for  having  refused 
to  serve  it  1  So  with  regard  to  Madame  de 
Genlis.  She  had  no  one  feeling  in  commoa 
with  regicides ;  and  her  pupils  she  taught 
to  love  liberty,  but  to  love  justice  more. 

The  defection  of  Dumouriez,  the  avowed 
abhorrence  of  the  Convention  by  the  young 
Duke  of  Chartres,  the  flight  of  General  Val- 
ence,  the   determination   of   Madame  de 
Genlis  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  all  concurred  to 
render    the   arrest   and   condemnation  of 
"Egalit6"next  to  unavoidable.     But  is  the 
present  king  to  be  blamed  1     Was  it  bis 
duty  to  wait  in  France  till  kis  turn  came  to 
be  denounced,  arrested,  and  massacred,  be- 
cause his  father  still  continued  the  slave  of 
Marat  and   of  Robespierre  1     He   exerted 
all  his  influence  with  his  father  to  prevail 
on  him  to  leave  France  ;  but  first  he  would 
not,  and  then  he  could  not,  do  so.     He  be- 
sought his  father  to  cease  to  have  connec- 
tion  with  the  regicidal  faction.     But  his 
father  was  too  deeply  pledged  to  listen  to 
this  salutary  counsel.  What  was  to  be  donel 
He  had  fought  for  his  country  when  her 
government  was  apparently  national,  and 
when  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
nation  were  threatened.    He  had  gained  the 
applause,  as  he  had  merited  the  approbi- 
tion,  of  the  best  generals  of  France  for  his 
military  skill,  and  for  his  enthusiasm  tnd 
zeal.    But  how  could  he  aid  a  cause  which 
had  actually  changed,  which  had  forsaken 
all  its  original  principles,  and  had  degene- 
rated into  one  of  crime  and  bloodshed  1   It 
was  unfortunate  that  his  letters  to  his  father 
were  seized,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that 
they  were  thus  brought  in  evidence  against 
the  author   of  his  being.      But  he  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  son 
had  he  not  at  least  sought  to  have  prevtil- 
ed  on  his  father  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the 
sanguinary  Convention. 

But  to  renew  the  thread  of  the  narratire. 

The  Duke  of  Chartres  soon  followed  his 

\%\%\.^T)  ^wd  T« joined   her  at  SchaflThoose* 
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fbey  proposed  lo  lire  at  Znrirh  in  peace 
'ifid  Rolilude;  but  ihey  were  discoyered 
The  Royalista  abhorred  the  very  name  of 
Orleans  j  ihe  emigrants  lontbed  them  even 
more  ihan  they  did  the  republicans^  and 
often  insulted  them  in  ibe  public  streets. 
Thus  new  calamities  were  in  store  for  them. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  their  ftither,  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  prison.  Not  one  voice 
could  be  beard  in  his  favor;  no  one  pitied 
him ;  no  tear  was  shed  for  himself  or  his 
ehildren  ;  and  at  Zng  ihe  latter  sotJght  an 
asylum  and  peace.  Scarcely  a  month  had 
elapsed  when  they  were  seen  by  some  emi- 
rrants,  nnd  denounced,  und  the  magistrates, 
tearful  of  ofTeuding  the  then  savage  gov- 

Lernment  of  France,  requested  that  they 
would  wtlbdrow  from  that  small  Swiss  can- 
ton. What  was  to  be  done  1  A  thousand 
romantic  projects  suggested  themselves 
Separation  seemed  ijnavoidable.  The  fea- 
lures  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres  were  too 
Binrked  to  be  easily  concealed.  His  sister 
ipas  received  into  die  Convent  of  St.  Claire 
ftt  Bremgarten,  and  the  duke  resolved  on 
making  a  pedestrian  journey  through  Swit- 
zerland. Beautifully  was  it  said  by  his  de- 
voted friend  and  instructress,  *'Howofleu, 
[jce  my  mi&fortunes,  have  I  congrntulaled 
myself  on  the  education  I  gave  the  Duke  of 
Charires;  on  having  mode  him  learn,  from 
lliscbildhoodj  all  the  principal  modern  Ion- 
sages;  on  leaving  accustomed  him  lo 
•erve  himself  without  assisHnce,  to  despise 
every  thing  llrnl  was  effeminate  ;  to  sleep 
on  a  plnnk  of  wood  merely  covered  with  n 
straw  mattress;  to  face  the  sun,  cold,  and 

I  rain  ;  to  fil  himself  for  fatigue  by  daily 
practising  violent  exercises  j  and  lastly,  on 
naving  tauglithim  many  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  on  having  inspired  him  with  a 
t««te  for  travelling.  All  that  he  was  in* 
debted  for  to  the  chance  of  birth  and  for* 
tun*',  he  had  tost  ;  and  nothing  now  re- 
mained to  him  but  what  he  held  from  na- 
ture and  from  m^/* 

I  The  young  soldier  and  duke,  after  Isav- 

iog  traversed  the  Swiss  cantons,  assumed 
the  name  of  Chiihaud,  and  ent'  red  the  Col- 
lege of  Heiehneau  in  the  month  of  October, 
1793,  as  professor  of  mathematics.  Hr 
wn^  then  only  twenty  years  of  age  I  T** 
^'  \  eurly   hourSt  college  rulej<,  sirict 

d  %  he  conformed  with  cheerfuh>e?s 

muti  regiilarily,  and  calmly  suffered  the  se^ 
verily  of  [^ti  lot,  and  the  injustice  of  men 
wlio,  when  Ihcy  tnewhim,  IreatfJ  him  with 
■rragiiji^.g^  not  only  without  complaint,  btn 
withoiftevcn  seeming  lo  beast  on  islved  Un 
^J  a  wo«(  mclement  sky,  and  amidst  the 
•*»' ivifiler^  he  rose  every  morning  ai 


four  o'clock,  to  give  lessons  in  the  higher 
branches  of  geometry  in  the  college  in 
question  j  and,  during  fifteen  months,  be 
did  not  once  fail  in  fulfilling  his  duties  with 
scrupulous  punctuality  and  care  ;  nor  once, 
during  his  long  exile,  cease  to  render  his 
misfortunes  honorable  by  the  noblest  resig- 
nation. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  hi§ 
father,  reached  him  soon  after  his  entrance 
to  this  college,  and  deeply  affected  him. — 
He  was  by  right  and  descent,  law  and  jus- 
tice, fron*  that  moment  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. But  where  was  his  palace  1  where  his 
mother  1  where  his  sister  and  brothers  1 
where  the  Adelaide  and  the  Monlpensier  he 
loved  so  well  1  Even  his  name  he  was 
compelled  to  conceal,  and  to  write  *'Cha- 
baud"  instead  of  **  Chartres"  or  **  Orleans." 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  remnin- 
ed  with  M.  de  Montesquieu  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Corby,  and  with  the  title  of 
aide-de-camp.  But  as  his  sister  was  resid- 
ing with  his  aunt  the  Princess  of  Conti,  as 
fhe  Duke  of  Modena,  their  uncle,  had  pro* 
vided  them  with  a  s^mall  sum  of  money, 
and  as  Madame  de  Genlis  had  at  last  given 
up  her  charge,  and  retired  to  Hamburgh^  he 
resolved  on  proceeding  thither  ; — ^and  there 
was  he,  the  youn^',  tafented,  amiable,  inte- 
resting Duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of  a  regi* 
cidcj  and  the  son  of  a  traitor,  whose  life 
had  been  forfeited  lo  the  decision  of  revo- 
lutionary savages, — there  was  he,  without 
friends,  profession,  property,  home,  un* 
cared  for,  unloved,  unthought-of,  except  by 
his  sister,  Monlpensier  his  brother,  and 
Madame  de  Genlis,  as  much  a  wanderer  oq 
the  earth  as  if  his  own  crimes  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  poverty  and  disgrace*  But  be 
had  the  happy  consciousness  of  having  done 
right,  and  of  intending  lo  do  it  j  ana,  with 
Huch  resolutions,  he  came  to  the  determi- 
nation of  exploring  on  foot  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula. 

As  Duke  of  Orleans,  if  not  by  tianne,  at 
least  by  right,  I  shall  follow  hfm  in  his  wan* 
dcrinirs  in  the  secoufl  part  of  his  eventful 
and  extraordinary  career.  There  we  shall 
find  him  with  a  sieadfast  friend^  Count 
Monljoie,  and  an  honest,  failhful  servant, 
■jood  Baudoin,  who  shared  with  his  master 
all  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  uf  a  persecu- 
led  exile.  1  shall  conduct  him  from  Eu- 
rope to  America,  to  England,  lo  France; 
install  him  at  the  palace  of  his  ancestora, 
^ee  him  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  rank, 
fortune,  sncicty,  and  every  luxury  which 
rasle,  wealth,  ami  ease,  can  bestow,  until 
•  he  Kevoliilion  of  1830  once  more  rang  the 
tocsin  in   hh  ears,  and  which  proved  to  be 
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tTie  death  knell  to  a  moDarchy  of  ages,  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  Capets,  as  well  a»  to  his 
own  domestic  joys  nnd  family  bliss;  for  the 
RevoluUon  of  July  1830  has  been  aoy  thing 
but  a  blessing  to  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans, 


LINES, 

Sr  etlEA   M4&Y  UAMiLTOir, 

CWHUmi  Bi  thn  rmu^M  of  a  re lativf^^  ah  th«  death  of  a  dear 
Crjejid  to  ItouUun.  Ftbr^arf^  IBH] 

Fmm  Tiii^s  Jtfagaxinr. 

Oh  !  blo^aed  ar«  ibe  doad  in  Chriat ! 
Why  will  we  mourn  for  them  ! 
Nfj  moro  tlio  i  tor  my  btlJows  here 
\Vit!i  weary  hotirt  they  stem  I 
No  more  they  atruggle  hetR  below 
To  guide,  through  iiiiiny  a  gulf  of  woe, 
Tbeir  beinf's  fragito  bark, — 
Biit|  harhored  in  eternal  rc^t. 
By  fur  o^iiilatids  of  the  bleat, 
Cnlm  on  a  sunlit  ocean's  breast, 
Anchor  their  ffiarJcss  ark. 

8c30tn  Ihfy  to  sh^Q\t  ?  'tis  but  as  ttleeps 

Tbe  scpd  within  the  oarlb, 

To  burst  forth  to  tht;  hriltitint  morn 

Of  a  more  glorions  hirth  ; — 

Seem  Ihey  to  fuel  no  breulh  of  lovo 

Thai  o'er  ihuir  icy  brow  will  move 

With  tearful  wlii»p«r*i  warm  ? 

'Tis  that  upon  th*nr  .*^pirit**i  car 

All  Meuv<*n"8  irinmphant  music  clear 

Iw  htirjiitingj  wboru  ibort*  comes  not  near 

One  lone  of  Burrow's  atorm  ! 

Ob  I  give  tlierii  up  to  Him  whoae  own 

Thofle  Jeftr  rodeemeil  oneM  are  ! 

Lo  !  on  tbeir  wak«»ning  amiJki  Ho  broaki, 

**  Thu  bright  and  morning  star  !** 

Hirt  are  thty  now  lor  evormore^^ 

The  mvsterv  nnd  the  conflict  o*er, 

Tbft  Eternal  rily  won  ! 

As  ronquerora  b'l  them  pjif*  and  go 

Up  fruin  tbe  tight  of  fiiitli  below, 

The  peace  of  God  ul  last  lo  know 

In  kingdoms  of  the  aun  I 

**  Lifl  up  yonr  liendi»,  ye  heavenly  gates ! 
Ye  everlasting  doors  give  way  I" 
And  let  the  l^urd  of  Glory 'a  train 
Throng  the  bright  €onrta  of  d^y  ? 
We  foflow,  too,  ye  l(iv"d  on^ja  gone  ! 
We  follow,  farm  but  fetirlr»H?^,  on 
Tomt^et  you  whert^<  the  Lamb,  once  i»lain, 
Amidst  ilk  rant^om'd  church  on  high 
Shdil  dwell — and  wipe  from  every  eye 
The  tear*  Ih.it,  tbrougti  eternity, 
Shall  never  flow  again  ! 

XJnironm  RATie  or  Postaok. — We  learn  from  St, 
Petersburg,  Ang,  31,  that,  un  the  proposiiioti  of  ibi* 
eienatc^  thu  (*mprror  lim^  i^oed  li  ukai<e  i'Aiabrij«hing 
a  uniform  po^t^tge  throughout  Runitiuand  tlit!  Grund 
Duchy  oC  Finbnid,  no  mutter  what  the  didtanre 
may  be  ;  m  that  hunceforlb  thu  tJix  on  letiera  witJ 
tnty  in  charge  only  according  to  ibcir  weight.— C«- 
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At  tbo  tliirteenth  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
cmtion  for  ibo  advancement  of  tSclenee,  Major 
L.  Bkamism,  F.  R«  9,,  read  a  paper  *  On  the  ap- 
parent fall  or  diminution  of  water  in  the  BjiI- 
lie,  and  elevation  of  the  Scandinavian  Coast/ — 
During  a  journey  to  Stockholm  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  summer,  the  author  bad  occasiim  toaee 
and  hear  touch  respecting  the  diminution  of  wtiter 
in  the  Baltic,  a  practical  and  pereonol  evidence  of 
which  he  experienced  ia  the  harbor  of  Tra?e- 
munde,  on  the  4lh  of  May,  by  the  Audden  ftill  of 
water  at  the  port,  which  look  place  very  rupidly, 
and  to  great  eiitent.  The  a1e»nier,  which  ought  to 
have  left  Travemunde  on  the  IHth,  was  detained 
by  thiv  cause  until  the  21  si.  It  ia  well  known, 
that,  although  wirbout  tide,  the  Baltic  ia  subject  lo 
periodical  variations  of  depth,  hut  the  water  baa 
fallen  during  the  present  Bummer,  to  a  degree  far 
below  the^e  ordinary  varintiona :  and  the  fact  wai 
considered  so  remarkable  as  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  being  brought  before  ihe  notice  of  the  SJwediab 
Aeadeniy  of  Sciences,  by  Baron  Berzetiuft,  in  July 
la»t»  This  fall  or  diminution  of  water  wa*  already 
perceptible  in  the  sonimer  of  1>?42,  since  which, 
iho  Baltic  ha^  never  returned  to  ita  mean  height : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  ha»  diminished,  and  ihera 
aeems  now  no  probability  that  the  former  level,  or 
ihe  height  of  IcCll,  will  be  again  attained.  Mca.nliio«, 
no  perceptible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  wa- 
lera  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  unKcientilic  obaierver 
iiaka,  what  has  become  of  the  waters  of  tlie  Bi«hicf 
The  auiiwer  is  probably  to  be  (bund  in  a  aimulla- 
neoua  phenomenon  apparent  on  the  Swedish  eoMt, 
Ihe  gradual  elevation  of  which  has  been  ti^uti^fac- 
torily  proved  by  the  personal  obtiervation  of  Mr. 
Lyell.  Recent  obscrvaiirm,  however,  would  e^fieni 
to  show,  that  thia  elevation  doea  not  proceed  at  any 
regular  or  fixed  rote,  but,  if  he  might  uee  the  ex- 
pression, yt^fu/Zi/,  at  uncertain  periods,  and  nt  u  rate 
far  greater  than  was  at  firist  ?<uppo;*cd.  At  the  same 
meeting,  when  Baron  Berzeliua  drew  the  tittenlion 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  to  the  diminution  of  wa- 
ter in  tlie  Baltic,  a  communication  wa«  made  from 
an  otHccr  who  bad  been  employed  on  th^  south- 
west  const  of  Sweden,  in  the  Skagtird  of  Bohuslin, 
north  of  Gottenburg,  giving  evidence  of  the  recent 
elevation  of  thai  part  of  the  roast,  nnd  stJtting,  that 
during  the  present  summer,  lisbermen  hud  pointed 
out  to  him,  near  the  Malostrftni,  at  Orouxt,  tihuuls 
which  held  never  before  been  visible.  The  ileva* 
tiun  of  I  be  Swedish  coast  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  unrbfmged  position  of  the  contiguous  coait 
of  Norw;iy,  whieb,  as  far  as  observation  bus  been 
hitherto  exiended,  bus  suflered  no  change  within 
the  period  of  history,  although  marine  depo&it^, 
found  upon  the  Norwegian  bills,  at  very  considera* 
ble  eli'vutions  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  prove 
Chat  those  parts  were  formerly  snbmerged.  More 
Hccurnte  information,  however,  will,  before  long,  b« 
obtained  on  ihta  interesting  point,  a^  a  committ^ioo 
hits  been  appointed  by  ibe  Norwegian  government, 
to  investigate  the  Bubjeet,  and  marks  have  bcinsct 
Mp  on  the  coast,  which  will,  in  a  few  years,  nflbrd 
the  detfired  information;  meantime  th**  <^  M,,i.ttri* 
vian  peninsula  presents  an  exirarjrdintir 
non  i  the   western,  or  Norwegian   sid«  ,  ig 

stationary,  while  the  south  and  east,  or  ^wrdtsh 
fides,  are  rising,  and  tliat,  as  the  author  bad  rii- 
deuvored  to  show,  at  ao  iaeona  id  arable  rai«. — Aikt* 


Almu  OtBirm,  President  of  tha  Aendeniv  of 
Pino  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  died  ul  tlie  ooa  cf 
April,  aged  upwardii  of  7^.— Ibid. 
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TiTE  20ih  number  of  iJje  British  and  Foreign 

dical  Review  extracts  eome  facte  respecting 
wiicide  from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Regislrar-Gcner^L  Suicide  is  most  prcvaleni 
in  tondon,  the  proportion,  there,  for  a  year,  be- 
ing 100  to  100,000  inhabitants.  ''Next  to  this 
dj  '  ''  r  eminence  stnnde  the  aouth-ea^t- 
t'.r  ikring  on  the  metropohs,  where 

it  1^  -  *  ti'  iinr,v»nO;  the  range  in  other  parts  of 
England  ib  from  6'8  to  7*4.  which  h  the  propor- 
tjoiT  in  the  wostcrn  cx>untie€ ;  whilst  in  Wales 
it  is  bul  2^2,  The  proportion  througJiout  Eng- 
land and  Wales  1^6  3  :  and  the  totaf  number  in 
the  year  was  2001.  The  greatcpt  number  of 
guicidea  occurred  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
when  crimes  attended  by  violence,  and  also  at- 
tacks of  insanity,  are  also  moat  common.  Thus,  in 
Aprd,  May,  and  June^  there  were  563  j  in  July, 
Aagust,  and  September,  539 ;  in  January,  Peb- 
n]iir>%  and  Marcri,  484  ;  and  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  465,"  [November  thys  ap- 
pears by  no  means  the  peculiarly  suicidai  month 
which  proverbial  observation  would  make  iL] 
«  The  suicides  in  males  were  considerably  more 
tiian  double  those  in  fern  a  lea;  for  of  the  2001 
tfaiiiples  of  this  crime,  13S7  occurred  in  the  for- 
mer, and  614  in  the  latter  sex,  llie  proportions 
feng  as  23  to  10.  ^'  The  tendency  to  suicide," 
adds  the  reviewer,  **ia  least  amonfj  persons  car- 
ry in  sf  on  occupations  outofdoora,  and  greatest 
among  nrtisaiw  who  are  weakly  tiom  birth,  are 
confined  tn-doora,  have  their  rest  dielurbed,  or 
bave  lillte  muscular  exertion.  The  statistical 
dlusimtion  of  this  point  shows  that  1  in  9382 

iBonSi  carpenters,  and  butchers,  committed 
pp^xide  in  the  year;  and  1  in  1669  tailors,  f^hoe- 
mukcrB,  and  bakers ;  the  tendency  to  suicide  in 
the  first  class  being  as  1  to  5'6  in  tJie  second.  A 
tiiutlar  result  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  sui- 
eidrs  in  tJiecla£!8  of  laborers  with  those  among 
artifiiitiis  and  tradeB{)eopie ;  for  ihe  tendency  to 
Btiicide  is  more  than  twice  as  great  among  arti- 
^n.-  t^  \i  [^  among  laborers  j  tn  the  former  class, 
III  -m  being  60  to  10,000;  in  the  latter, 

bk  le  same  number.     In  the  oiiscellane- 

01 1  -signaled  by  Mr,  Rickman,  *  capital- 

i«i  ■■\^y  profesi^ionalj  and  other  educated 

l>cr«uii*«/  the  proportion  is  4*9  to  10,000." 

Mr.  t^arr  ooea  not  grant  much  force  to  the 
opinion  of  certsiio  theoretical  writers,  that  eiii 
cide  i»  most  common  where  education  is  motst 

fuflCfl.     He  admits  that  in  England  suicide  is 

t  frequent  in  the  metropolis,  the  south-east- 
fh  '    -,  and  the  northern  counties,  where 

til  r  number  can  write;  and  is  the  least 

fr'  Wal-s,  where  the  proportion  of  per- 

H'  'I  llie  marriage  register  with  a  mark 

(liic  »;  ^..,Lrar-General'B  lest  of  deficient  edu- 
caiion)  is  the  greatest.      But  he  remarks  very 

lirularly  regarding  these  facta  :— 
•'There  is  a  general,  but  no  constant  relation, 

ween  the  stale  of  education  thus  tested 
md  the  cximmis^on  of  suicide.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitte^d  itiat  there  is  some  relation  between  the 
lit  of  the  intellect  and  self-destruction  ji 
.:iQiloQ  miui  be  ill  a  great  measure 


indirect  and  accidental.  In  opposition  to  the  ar- 
guments derived  from  agricultural  districts  and 
^borers  in  towns,  there  is  the  fact,  that  suicide  is 
more  frequent  among  several  classes  of  artisans 
than  it  is  among  better  educated  people.  If  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  to  be  charged  witli  the 
increase  of  suicide,  we  must  therefore  understand 
by  it  the  increase  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  the 
small  trades,  the  mechanical  occupations,  and 
the  incidental  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
rather  than  the  advancement  of  truth,  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts."* 

Apparently  to  show  the  distinction  between 
the  influence  of  education,  abstractly  considered, 
and  circumstances  with  which  a  certain  amount 
of  education  is  occasionally  associated,  Mr.  Farr 
mentions  the  facts,  that  about  2  0  to  10,000  per- 
sons assured  in  the  Equitable  Society,  and  7*8 
in  10,000  dragoons  and  dragoon-guards,  have 
been  ascertained  to  commit  suicide  every  year, 

We  can  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  edu- 
cation gives  a  tendency  to  suicide;  but  those 
districts  in  which  education,  indicated  by  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  can  write ;  is 
most  ditTused,  contain  tlie  most  numerous  class 
of  artisans  occupied  within  doors.  Now,  there 
is  in  such  persons,  as  compared  with  a  sailor  or 
agricultural  laborer,  a  low  state  of  health,  and  a 
morbid  sensibility,  which  may  give  a  proneness 
to  sell-destruction.  As  a  general  rule,  thcFe 
trades  are  least  exposed  to  accidents;  and  Mr, 
Farr  renmrks,  that  the  mind,  leO.  unexciied  by 
natural  dangers,  imagines  and  creates  causes  of 
death,  We  would  say  rather^  that  the  individ- 
ual rendered  morbid,  moodVi  and  sensitive  by 
seclusion  from  free  air,  variations  of  tempera- 
ature,  muscular  exertion,  and  light,  sees  in  the 
circumsiances  around  him,  viewed  through  the 
diseased  condhion  of  mind  which  these  very 
circumstances  have  engendered,  a  reason  why 
life  is  no  longer  deeirabTe,  and.  consequentlyi  ao 
incentive  to  the  act  of  suicide. 

Regarding  this  crime,  Mr.  Farr  suggests— 
*'  That  some  plan  for  discontinuing,  by  commOEi 
coiiBcnt.  ihe  detailed  dramatic  tales  of  murder^ 
suicide,  and  bloodshed  in  the  newspapers,  ii 
well  wortliy  the  attention  of  tlieir  editors.  No 
fact  is  belter  established  in  science  than  that 
Kuicide,  and  murder  raa^  perhaps  be  added,  it 
ollen  committed  from  imitation.  A  single  para- 
graph may  suggest  suicide  to  twenty  persona ; 
some  particular  chance,  but  apt  expressioo, 
j^eizes  ttie  imagination,  and  the  disposition  to  re- 
peat the  act  in  a  moment  of  morbid  excitement 
f>roves  irresistible.  Do  the  advantaget  of  pub- 
icily  counterbalance  Ihe  evils  attendant  on  one 
such  denlh  1  Why  should  cases  of  suicide  be 
recorded  in  the  public  papers  any  more  than 
aasesof  fever  ?*'  The  reviewer  does  not  agree 
in  this  view,  thinking  that  the  certainty  of  pub- 
licity may  act  more  powerfully  as  a  preveniive  ; 
but  we  do  not  concur  in  his  opinion.  He  quotea, 
with  approbation,  the  to!Iowing  passage  from 
Mr.  Farr*8  letter:— "  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  artisans  most  prone  to  suicide  are  subject  to 
peculiar  visceral  congestions;  that  suicide  is 
moat  common  inunhcallliy  towns;  and  that  the 
inlluencu  of  medicine  on  the  mind,  and  on  llio 

*  Letter  to  lite  Registrar-GeDeral,  pp.  dO-1. 


unstuble  or  tingovcrnable  impulses  which  are 
often  the  harbitigers  ofsuicidc,  h  incontestable. 
To  place  ihe  shoemaker,  tailor,  Ijaker,  or  printer, 
in  the  same  favorable  circamgtanceB  with  res- 
pect to  air  and  exercise  as  carpenters  and  ma- 
eons,  would  be  impossible.  But  the  workshops 
of  all  artisans  admit  of  immease  improvements 
in  ventilation.  Cleanliness  is  greatly  neglected. 
Neither  the  men  nor  all  ^^le  masters  appear  to 
be  aware  that  the  respiration  of  pure  air  ia  in- 
dispensable ;  that  the  body  requires  as  much 
care  as  the  tools,  instruments,  and  machines,  and 
that  without  it,  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind 
can  be  kept  in  health  and  vig-or.  The  new 
parks  and  public  walks  will  alTord  the  artisan 
an  opportunity  of  refreshing  his  exhausted  limbs 
and  respiring  the  fresh  air;  and  the  health  and 
temper  o'  the  sedentary  workman  may  be  much 
ameliorated  by  afford Inf  facilities  in  towns  for 
athletic  exercises  and  Bimple  games  out  of  doors, 
which,  while  they  brin^  the  muscleB  into  play, 
anbend,  excite,  and  exhilarate  the  mind.  Nloral 
eauseESj  and  the  regulation  of  the  mind,  have 
perhaps  more  influence  on  the  educated  classes ; 
Dut  nil  must  derive  bcnejit  from  out- door  exer- 
ciee," 


A  PILGRIM  OF  NATURE. 


Ffuiij  Tail*! 

You  bonmt  of  the  grandeur  of  t'ltics  In  vain 

To  one  who  kives  vaJleyB,   wild   mountain,  and 

plain  : 
Have  you  beauties  to  vie  witk  the  rivor  and  rill  ? 
Have  you  fragrance,  like  morn]n|^\  on  heath  and 

m\  hill  ? 
O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  Til  lie  ; 
Your  city's  too  stifling  and  narrow  for  mo. 

Will  you  mntcbmo  the  lamps  of  Aoroefefltival  Bne, 
With  the  gi^md  on  night's  mantle,*©  pure  and  di- 
vine ' 
Will  you  ininiiter  tniiiic  d<?vf>lion  to  form 
Like  the  voice  of  the  forest  that  «ing^  to  theitarm  f 
O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  fc»r  ev^ur  I'll  be  ; 
Your  city*!  too  BtiHing  and  narrow  for  me. 

Have  you  curtains  like  evening?  Can  you  And  hair 

or  eye 
Like  the  cloud  of  the  thunder,  or  smile  of  the  sky  ? 
Have  you  clothes  like  Ihe  lilies?    Like  the  night* 

wind's  a  kisB  ? 
Or  language  like  sumnifiir'e  pure  nothem  ofblias? 
O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  *?ver  Til  be  ; 
Your  city's  too  stifling  and  narrow  for  me. 

Keep  your  gotd*moulded  mansions,  let  Pomp  have 

his  scat. 
To  give  him  nH  place  I  will  gladly  retreat ; 
From  Vanity's  banquet  one  gtiear  you  mwy  spart^, 
Bruke^  meadow,  and  wilderness,  hnrkon  mo  there  : 
And  0  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ev^r  I'H  bn  j 
Your  city's  tooatifling — loo  narrow  for  me. 


Londfin* 


h  A.  O. 


positiro    or   negi- 
Vorielios  :    free — 


Waves. — The  Report  of  the  Commitlee  on 
Wftvee,  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advanre- 
raent  of  Science,  wn^  presented  by  Mr.  S.  Russell, 
along  with  a  short  accnunt  of  I  he  researches  with 
which  he  had  been  engaged  since  the  period  of  the 
former  reptirt.  Hi*  had  reduced  tbe  whole  subjert  of 
inquiry  into  a  more  syslr  malic  and  complete  form 
than  it  had  at  an  earlier  perif^l  in  these  inquiries, 
and  had  found  that  the  arrnngement  adopted  had 
the  effect  «f  removing  many  of  the  seeming 
contradiclJi/nM  of  vviue  phenomena,  by  showing 
that  phenomena  formerly  identifi<*d  wore  actually 
the  repult  of  cenditions  eeisentially  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  that  there  exist  orders  of  wares 
heretoliiro  conjfcmnded,  hut  now  ascertained  to  dif- 
fer in  their  origin,  nature,  and  socce2«aive  phases  of 
existence.  Tliese  Hifterent  orders  he  had  separately 
examined  ;  he  had  determined  their  charaeti^rUiic 
properties,  and  registered  their  phenomena,  nnd 
proposed  to  arrange  ihem  in  the  foUowiog  ays- 
tern  : — 

Orderat :  waves  of  translation — of  osetllation — 
capillary  waves — eorptiscuhir  waves,  Characters; 
sofitufy — gregarious.  Speries  ; 
tive — stationary  or  progres*tive. 
forced;  of  which  distinctions  the  instmces  are: 
wave  of  resistance,  tide  wave,  aerial  sound  wave^ 
steam  ripple,  wind  waves,  ocean  «well,  dentate 
waves,  xcpliyral  waves,  wafer  sound  wave. 

The  phenomena  of  these  different  orders  had 
heen  examined,  and  in  thf^ir  mode  of  genesis,  Itieif 
lawrii  of  motion,  their  form^  the  nature  of  tlie  forces 
by  which  they  are  trantmittefJ,  their  duration,  and 
the  miinucr  of  their  final  eitinetion,  they  were 
found  to  differ  essentially  from  each  other.  These 
various  properties*  were  then  illustrated  by  a  C«m 
examples.  In  the  first  order,  the  velocity  ts  de* 
pendent  on  depth  and  height  alone ;  in  thesecond« 
on  length  alone,  being  perfectly  independent  of 
depth  and  height;  in  ihe  third  case  it  \9  ronatant; 
and  constant  also  in  the  fourth  case.  In  the  first, 
also,  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  each  individti&f 
particle  of  water  during  wave  transmission  is,  that 
the  partirlo  describeB  a  semi-circle  or  semi^ellifist, 
and  then  relapses  into  repose,  all  the  water  parti- 
cles to  the  bottom  having  an  equal  range  of  hori- 
zontftl  tranalatie^n.  In  the  second  case  ihen^  is  no 
permanent  translation,  but  a  continuous  seriea  of 
revolutions  in  a  HCTi'.'s  of  complete  circlesi  or  miher 
in  a  jipirat,  and  tbe^e  revolutions  do  not  extend  lo 
great  depths  below  the  surface.  In  the  third  cat** 
the  distiirhauees  of  the  particles  do  not  extend 
deeper  than  llie  range  of  the  capillary  forres,  excited 
by  the  diitlurhance  of  thcsupcrfici-it  film  onthosur* 
fiKc  of  the  liquid.  And  in  the  fourth  ehtsH,  the  mo- 
tions of  ihe  particles  are  only  made  sensible  through 
the  organ  of  liearing. — ^ithenaruia. 


Thf  Bfrmm  MoprtTME.fT — -  to  e am memoratu  the 
duration  of  peace  fJjr  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Prua- 
tiia,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  three  years 
ago,  was  uncovered  on  thr  3d  of  August  last.  Thii 
sbafl  Is  a  mouohth  of  granite^  Iweuty-tv.  ♦-  •  ^  ":h^ 
standing  on  u  pedestal,  with  a  colo^^al  ji  uq 

of  Victory,  by  Rauch,  on  its  summit,      i  ,     al 

is  Corinthian,  with  eagles  on  the  sirli*,  nnd  th« 
whole  monument  is  fiOv'eigbt  fVet  hi::h^^^Th<i 
new  museum/in  the  sartHM'ity,  israpidr^  rtg 

towards  rompletion.     One  large  room  -•- 

rially  devoted  to  T^*  —  ■  *  irt,  of  wlnt  fs  \ir  U  .la- 
ge  n  b » s  formed  a  I  kmi  . — A  n  a  rl  -  rom  a  nee, 
railed  ^^emida,  i  ^  i  il  Thinki^r/  roeenily 
publii^hed  in  Berlin,  is  spoken  of  very  highly,  una 
iippeari  to  be  Qxciting  much  attotitioo.^/^id. 
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CARDWFXL  AND  AKKRMAN  ON  COINS. 
Fr90]  the  duulefly  R*tiew, 

!•  Ltatires  on  (he  Cainoge  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homajis  ;  dtlivtred  in  the  University  oj 
Oxford,  by  Edward  Card  well,  D.  D.»  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Albati*8  Hall,  and  Camden 
Profe«&or  of  Ancient  History,  pp.  232. 
J  83-2, 

%  Jl  JWimismatic  ManvaL  By  John  Yonge 
Akef man,  R  S,  A.  ^c.    pp,  420.     1840. 

3.  •^  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Rare  and  Un^ 
idited  Roman  (Joins  ^  f^^^  ^he  Earl  test 
Period  of  the  Roman  Coinage,  to  the  Ei- 
tinction  of  the  Empire  under  Constantinu^ 
Pahologua  ;  with  numerovs  Plates  from 
the  Originals*  By  John  Yonge  Aker- 
man,  F.  S.  A.,  Ace.     2  vols.     pp.  1018. 

When  some  uninitiated  modern,  not  yet 
infected  with  the  virus  of  lyirtu,  sees  the 
eallector  duting  on  las  coins,  and  hears 
him  discoursing  of  their  preciousness^  he 
is  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  an  inieres^i 
so  deep  bhown  about  rusty  copper,  and  an 
eloquence  so  profuse  displayed  upon  anti- 
quated nioneylosl  by  thriftless  housewives 
in  the  limes  of  old.  It  fieenn»s  to  him  in  the 
nature  of  a  new  sense,  or  HkeJier,  of  a  new 
nonsense.  He  cannot  comprehend  an  en* 
thu^ia&m,  apparently  both  hot  and  strong, 
for  hoarding  coins  no  longer  current,  nor 
can  he  esiinrvate  a  mode  of  valuation  so 
glaringly  inadequate  an  that  which  the  an* 
liquary  sets  upon  his  nnouldered  pence; 
nay,  when  he  spends  an  instructive  hour  in 
Leigh  Sotheby's  prince  of  auction-rooms, 
ttod  it*  then  and  there  made  cognizant,  by  the 
tesiiinouy  of  his  own  eyes  and  cars,  of  ihe 
startling  price  given  for  some  drachma  or 
denarius  of  more  than  cou^mon  interest,  he 
eomplaeenily  thanks  his  own  good  sense^ 
that  it  hns  hitherto  prei^^erved  him  from  the 
folly  nf  walking  forth  a  ntimismalic  miiniac. 

Still,  in  sober  cheerfvilnes*,  there  are 
many  excuses  to  be  orged  on  behalf  of  the 
coin-enthusiast.  He  is  uc  it  her  a  miser  who 
worships  money  for  its  own  dull  sake,  nor  a 
madman  who  endows  it  with  inmgiuary  at- 
tributes. He  is  nothing  of  I  he  mere  deal- 
er, who  seeks  his  mercenary  gain  in  pur* 
chafing  rare  specimens  at  common  prices, 
—  the  matter* of- fact  trader  in  aniiquitv, 
irbaa€  first  object  it  is  to  lay  imt  hiscapi- 
Ul  shrewdly,  so  that  from  the  field  of  pros- 
lilutcd  knowledge  he  may  reap  the  harvest 
af  vulgar  cash;  nor  yet  will  he  confess  to 
the  spirit  of  ^  restless  Curio,'  which  re- 
jotceun  the  selfish  possession  of  aPerlinax, 
ind  will  outbid  national  museums  to  secure 
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some  choice  unique,  with  the  sole  view  of 
reflecting  on  himself  an  ignis-fatuus  of 
learned  notoriety.  He  is  not  to  be  launt- 
ed  as  a  *keen  critic  in  rust,*  nor  to  be  dub- 
bed a  jealous  anntcher  from  time's  own 
teeth  of  morsels  fit  only  for  oblivion  :  and 
he  will  scorn  lo  be  accounted  one  of  those 
greedy  shareholders  in  the  numismatic  lot- 
tery, who  have  in  their  eyes  the  goodness 
of  a  bargain  rather  than  llie  educaiional 
ideas  floating  round  antiquity  itself — who 
regard  the  accident  of  rarity  rather  than 
the  quality  of  interest,  —  and  who  are 
scarcely  gifted  wiih  intelligence  capable 
of  higher  flights  than  pricing  a  catalogue 
or  watching  for  a  foriirnate  investment. 
These  sutlers  and  lucre-Jed  camp-fo!Jow*ers, 
encumbering  the  march  of  antiquarianism 
nmong  the  ruins  of  old  time, — all  these 
and  similar  characters  the  true  numismat- 
ist will  disavow  j  and  (with  a  humble  sav. 
ing-clause  forhisown  human  infirmiiy)  will 
pfotesl  against  any  sympathy  with  their 
feelings,  or  participation  in  their  motives. 
Far  higher  w^ould  he  claim  to  be  regarded, 
— ^and  let  us  hear  him  in  his  foolishness, — 
as  the  meditative  poet,  as  the  clear-sighted 
historian,  as  the  entertained  connoisspur 
in  art,  and  the  wcll-laughl  student  of  hu- 
manity. The  true  collector,  says  Addison, 
'  does  not  look  upon  his  cabinet  of  metals 
as  a  treasure  of  money,  but  a  store  of 
knowledge  J  seeing  he  may  find  as  much 
thought  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  as  in  a 
canto  of  Spenser.*  The  true  collector  is 
not  the  demented  'anliquist'  of  a  wrath- 
ful Pinkerion,  the  pseudo- doctor  who  would 
value  mystery  above  knowledge,  who  pre- 
fers the  obscurity  of  ruf^t  to  a  legible  in- 
scription, and  justifies  his  ignorance  of  the 
present  by  doubting  of  ihe  past;  but  rather 
the  good,  ihe  hones^l-hearted  *  antiquary,* 
credulous,  if  you  will,  as  old  Herodotus,  but 
as  brimful!  of  his  simple  charity  and  un- 
compromising truthfulness,  who  seeks  by 
any  means  to  add  the  history  of  men  and 
ages  past  nway,  to  a  close  and  sociable  ac- 
quaintance with  niodern  limes  and  man- 
ners. He  looks  upon  his  coins  as  silent 
monitors,  tCBching  many  things.  Delicately 
traced  upon  those  small  green  fields,  he  can 
discern  and  read  a  thousand  poetical  imper- 
sonations; within  their  mogic  circles  he  dis* 
covers  the  hibloric  record,  and  inspects 
the  contemporary  ponraiiurc  of  deeds  and 
those  who  dared  them  centuries  ago.  He 
can  show  to  the  artist  and  the  sculptor  the 
lime-hallowed  perfection  of  desijrn  and 
ijrouping,  m\d  microscopic  modelling:  he 
can  take  the  architect  a^idc,  and  eKhibii  to 
I  him  *  iriumpfiol  arches,  temples,  fountains, 
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aqueducts,  amplii  theatres,  circi,  Ivippo* 
dromes,  palacet*,  basilicas,  columns,  obe- 
lisks, biiths,  sea-poris,  pharoses/  and  other 
gloriouE  edifices,  which  have  long^  since 
in  sobstance  crumbled  into  dust,  and  the 
hbadows  whereof,  thus  only  fixed  for  ever 
on  a  coin,  may  help  him  m  his  strticliire 
of  to-day,  and  teach  him  to  venerate  the 
ii^ighly  builders  of  antiquity.  He  can,  for 
his  own  high  intellectual  pleasore,  make 
acquaintance  with  a  world  of  miniature  fig- 
ures, many  and  minute  as  the  fairy  forms 
m  a  midsummer  night's  dream,  shaped 
each  and  all  in  elegance  and  beauty  ;  fig- 
ures, or  profiles  of  ideal  deifications,  all 
the  more  interesting^  from  having  probably 
been  copies  of  then  existing  works  by 
Phidias,  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  or  Praxiteles, 
or  some  other  Promethean  quickener  of  the 
stucco,  or  the  canvas,  or  the  Parian  stone  j 
and  he  can  at  sight  borrow  from  these  lit- 
tle people  of  the  mint,  faultless  concepiions 
of  the  excellent  in  form,  and  graceful  ease 
in  composition.  He  can  amwse  and  in- 
struct, nay,  elevate,  his  mind,  with  ingen 
ious  allegories,  deep  myths  of  eternal  truth, 
and  the  manifold  embodying  of  abstract  at- 
tributes. For  example,  let  him  look  for  a 
minute  on  these  few  reverses  of  the  Roman 
large  brass, ^ — he  rees  Valor  standing  fully 
armed,' — Honor  robed  and  ehnpleled,  — 
Happiness  crowned  with  obliviscenl  pop- 
pies,^ — Concord  with  extended  hand,  and 
the  horn  of  plenty  in  her  bosom, —Hope 
tripping  lightly,  and  smiling  on  a  fiower- 
bud, — Peace  offering  the  olive-branch, — 
Fortune  resting  on  a  rudder, —  Military 
Faith  stretching  forth  his  consecrated 
standard, — Abundance  emptying  her  cor- 
nucopia,^Security  leaning  on  a  column, — 
Modesty  veiled  and  sitting,'^Piety  taking 
her  gift  to  the  altar, — Fruitfulness  in  the 
midst  of  her  nurslings, — Equity  adjusting 
her  scales, — Victory  with  wings  and  coro- 
nal and  trumpet, — Eternity  holding  the 
globe  and  risen  Phcrnix,  or,  belter,  seated 
on  a  starry  sphere,— Liberty  with  cap  and 
stafl\ — National  Prosperity  sailing  as  a  good 
ship  before  the  favoring  gate,— and  Public 
Faith  (look  to  this,  Columbia!)  with  joined 
hands  clasping  between  them  the  palms  of 
success  and  the  caduceus  of  healths 

These,  and  such  as  these,  u ni II u mined 
eyes  might  only  deem  fit  for  some  old 
Praetorian  to  have  therewith  paid  his  tavern 
reckoning,  or  at  best  for  some  corious  mo- 
dern to  use  as  markers  at  his  whist :  to  the 
enlightened  they  are  replete  with  classi- 
cal interest,  heraldic  device,  geographical 
knowledge,  evidences  of  early  civilization, 
and  curious  objects  both  of  nature  and  ol  i 
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art ;   he  finds  them  charged,  on  obverse  or 
on  reverse,  with  legends  of  heroic  valor, — 
with  names  and  types  of  cities  to  their 
modern  sites  unknown, ^ — with  head-dresses, 
jewelry,  highly- wrought  arras,  embroider- 
ed robes,  and,  above  all,  with  exquisite  de- 
lineations of  human  beauty  j  he  perceives 
upon   them   also   the    likeness   of   strange 
creatures,  as  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  the 
crocodile,  the  Tyrian  murex,  and  the  cuttle- 
fish j  as  well  as  those  more  fabulous  abor* 
tions,  a  sphinx  or  a  minotaur,  a  pegasus,  a 
pho?nix,  a  chima^ra.     He  may,  guided  by  a 
Gnossian  didrachmon,  roam  now-a-days  the 
labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  find  it  a  maze  diflfer- 
ing  only  from  that  in  the  Harrow  Road  by 
being  square  instead  of  circular:  taught  by 
a  Cydonian  obolus,  he  may  perceive  that 
Rome,  ever  plagiarizing  upon  Greece^  stole 
the  idea  of  wolf  and  twins  from  the  young 
Miletus  and  his  foster-mother  Lupa:  and, 
warned     by     certain     well-known     tetra- 
drachms,     bearing    a    crafty    snake    that 
emerges  from  a  hamper,  he  may  note  there* 
in  a  fitting  prototype  for  the  hanaper  office 
and  chancery  litigation.     Yet  more  to  the 
purpose,  for  it  tends  to  his  deeper  know- 
ledge of  mankind^  man*s  noblest  study,  he 
sees  the  medal  pictured  in  all  faithfulness 
with  *  many  ancient  customs,  as  sacrifices, 
triumphs,    congiaries,   allocutions,   decur- 
sions,    leclisterniums^    consecrations,   ho- 
inageF,   and   other   antiquated   names   and 
ceremonies,  that  we  should  not  have  had  so 
just  a  notion  of,  were  they  not  still   pre- 
served on  coins.*    So,  from  learning  ancient 
manners,  he  learns  man,  even  down  to  this 
our  day  :   and  not  less, — in   the  flattering 
lilies  showered  upon  tyrants,  who,  being 
such  as  Nero,  Domilian,  or  Caracnlla,  are 
sure   to   go   forth   severally  dubbed  *piuSj 
felix,  augustus,'  and  *  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try,'  or,  in  the  lying  epithets  of  warlike 
triumph    applied    to    effeminate    cowards, 
who,  being  such  as  Commodus  and  Caligula, 
unblushingly  take  the  names  of  Dacian»  or 
German,  or  Britannic  conqueror,- — he  mny 
trace  the  sycophancy  of  men  in  all  ages  to 
their   worst  and   unworthiest   oppressors; 
nay,  he  may  find  Greece,  the  Romnn's  slave, 
fawning  in  the  depths  of  her  degradation  on 
an   emperor  as  her  *god'  supreme,  on  a 
senate    as    *  the    conclave    of    divinities** 
Moreover,  he  can  study  the  physiognomy, 
or,  if  he  be  so  minded,  even  the  more  dubi. 
ous  phrenology,  of  magnates  and  leadert 
and  liberators,  and  others  the  giants  of  old 
lime— may  speculate  on  their  seeming  dit- 
positions,  and  compare  the  characters  whteh 
history  has  given  them  with  the  linenmenls 
of  their  acknowledged  likeness  f  lineameota 


ao  Ifue  to  life  and  nature, — (saving  only  m 
the  few  nnd  well-seen  instances  of  conr»p!i- 
menting  a  new  emperor  by  investing  him 
in  his  predecessor's  features)* — that  ihe 
•lamped  metal  bears  testimony  alike  lo  its 
un  genuineness,  and  to  the  voice  of  his- 
ry. 

h  should  be  considered  that,  however 
lie  aud  commonplace  many  of  ttaeso  con- 
creted virtues  or  local  genii  now  may  ceem 
to  our  long-accustomed  eyes,  burdened  as 
those  mystic  tigures  are  with  the  frequent 
cornucopia  and  other  triler  emblems,  there 
WHS  a  time  when  these  so  obvious  thoughts 
were  new,  just-born,  unfledged — and  that 
lime  tnight  have  been  the  coin's  own  birth- 
day. Keeping  this  in  mind,  how  many  of 
the  countries  in  the  wise  old  world  are 
typified  in  a  fine  spirit  both  of  poetry  and 
iriuh  on  the  beaulifwl  money  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome !  It  would  seem  noi 
improbable  that  the  personification  of  no- 
tions upon  coins  was  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  triumphal  processions.  There, 
in  appropriate  masquerade,  mingled  with 
the  military  pageantry,  were  borne  on  stages 
or  platforms  the  figured  representatives  of 
conqueror  and  conquered  ;  there,  the  Da- 
cian  lay  bound,  while  the  Roman  built  a 
trophy  of  his  arms ;  there,  *  sad  Judaea  wept 
beneath  her  palm/  and  ^  being  desolate,  sat 
pon  the  ground/  while  the  Gentile  sentinel 
»od  guarding  her  and  mocking;  ihere^ 
[bme  dusky  Ethiopian,  drawn  in  a  car  by 
ephaiits,  leaning  on  tusks  of  ivory,  and 
riding  out  the  scorpion,  personated  Afri- 
the  crocodile,  the  si  strum,  and  the  ibis 
Itfslihed  to  formal  Egypt;  Spain  had  her 
•trange  barbaric  weapons,  and  ihe  timid 
coney  thai  creeps  in  her  Sierras;  Arabia, 
laden  with  spices,  fulloned  with  the  camel 
at  her  feet ;  rurtiiia,  *  lidens  fuga  versisquc 
tagittis,^  came  in  the  procession  with  bow 
and  quiver  at  her  back  j  Sicily  was  chaplct- 
cd  witf)  Cerealic  wheat;  Achaia  wore  her 
coronet  of  parsley ;  Britain  leant  upon  a 
rock,  enthroned  amid  the  seas;  and  Italy, 
the  world's  stern  step-mother,  was  crowned 
tike  Cybele  with  lowers  of  strength,  sat  on 
the  celestial  sphere,  and  stretched  forth  the 
iceptre  of  her  monarchy. 

Yet  further;  for  more  than  may  allirre 
his  fancy,  for  higher  things  than  serve  to 
tickle  ingenuity,  the  sensible  numismatist 
looks  with  satisfaction  on  his  coins.  In 
them  he  perceives  the  very  seed-corn  of 
history,  pocket  epitomes  of  interesting 
facts,  stepping-stones  across  the  shallows 

•    '' ■'"  T  -1   •>-    inr  example,  exhibit  ihe 

I  a  coin  of  Henry  VllL 
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of  Lethe*  Within  the  series  of  a  few  con- 
tinuous coins  he  can  read  the  records  of 
otherwise  nnstoried  empire,  and  at  once  aid 
memory  and  prove  historic  truth  as  he 
notes  them  nested  in  his  cabinet. 

Dr.  Cardwell  has  well  stated  that  famous 
instance  of  the  testimony  given  by  ancient 
coins  to  history,  in  the  matter  of  Thorium  ; 
and  various  others  in  which  the  corrobora- 
tion of  laconic  statements,  nay,  the  fiUing  op 
of  vague  sketches,  have  been  due  to  the 
preservation  of  these  tiny  memorials.  But 
examples  might  be  multiplied  at  will :  per* 
hops  we  may,  in  soberness,  be  said  to  know 
fls  much  of  the  world*s  history — the  Roman 
world  in  particular — from  ancient  money 
as  fromauthors:  indeed,  many  of  the  mighty 
among  men,  and  more  of  their  mighty 
deeds,  would  have  remained  unknown  to 
their  posterity  bi*t  for  some  numismatic 
witness  to  their  lives  and  actions.  How 
little,  but  for  coin^,  could  ttie  student  know 
of  the  goodly  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  ; 
nay,  even  of  the  better  chronicled  days  of 
Hadrian  and  Probusi  How  inadequately, 
were  it  not  for  them,  would  he  have  esti- 
mated the  high  civilization  of  ancient  Sicily 
^of  Syracuse,  Heraclia,  and  chiefly  Agri- 
gentum  ]  How  lightly  would  he  have 
deemed  of  Rome's  early  struggles  with 
the  states  of  Magna  Greccia,  if  he  had  not 
the  testimony  of  coins  to  the  refinement  of 
Tarentum,  and  the  unequalled  elegance  of 
Thurium  1  But  for  coins,  how  little  had 
he  known,  or  knowing  kept  in  memory,  the 
civilizing  occupation  of  our  own  Albion 
under  Claudius,  and  Hadrian,  and  Geia,  and 
Severusl  Where  else  could  he  have  read 
at  all,  or  in  any  case  half  so  well,  of  the 
beatiliful  unhistoried  Philistia,  of  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Aniiochian  kings,  of  the  Sassani- 
da*,  Arsacitlie,  and  other  monarchs  of  the 
East,  atid  the  consular  families  g(  Western 
Rome  1  Not  a  little  let  us  Britons  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth  confess  to  owe  of  historic 
facts  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  numis- 
matist ;  we  speak  but  of  our  earliest  age, 
our  otherwise  unstoried  childhood  ;  Tascio 
and  Segonax,  equally  with  heroical  Bondu- 
ca  and  the  noble-hearted  CymbeJine,  are 
found,  almost  exclusively  from  coins,  to 
have  been  far  other  than  fabulous  person- 
ages ;  and  Ifars,  Anlaf,  and  Silhric,  primal 
kings  of  Ireland,  claim  from  coins  alone  to 
be  considered  as  realities.  Imagine  what 
stability  it  would  add  to  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  quondam  King  Lear,  or  the 
sturdy  Brutus  of  our  London-Troy,  to  di»* 
cover  pieces  of  metal  stamped  with  their 
images  and  superi*cripiions ;  with  what 
corroborated  faith  would  we  think  of  the 
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chivftlric  Arthur,  if  we  foujid  an  obol  charg- 
ed obverse  with  his  profilei  and  reverse 
with  the  Round  Table  !  With  what  inter- 
est woyld  the  men  ol  Balh  gaze  upon  their 
Bladud,  and  on  the  fortunate  thirsty  swine 
that  laid  the  foundatitjni  of  his  city  I 

To  take  a  few  only  of  tliose  great  names 
who  have  confessed  an  interest  in  what 
Addison  does  not  scruple  to  style  *  the 
science*  of  numismatics — Pericles  and  Au- 
gustus are  to  be  counted  among  its  patrons^ 
no  less  than  Elizabeth  and  Leo,  and  yester- 
day ihe  Napoleon  of  war,  as  to-day  the  Na< 
poleon  of  peace  ;  Lorenzo  and  Petrarch 
lake  their  rank  among  ihc  band  j  Alfred, 
Bede,  Alcuin,  and  the  elder  Bacoa  are  re* 
ported,  on  su(Hcient  grounds,  to  have  been 
of  the  fraternity  ;  CromweH  too,  following 
the  example  of  his  martyred  master  j  Sel- 
den,  Camden,  Laud,  Clarendon,  Evelyn, 
Wren — not  to  mention  Walpole,  and  a 
thousand  of  less  note — knew  ilie  joys  of 
the  collector.  But  in  truth,  from  Kubens 
and  Kaffiielle,  from  Chanlrey,  and  Canova^ 
and  Thorwaldsen,  from  Newton,  and  Mead» 
and  Huoterj  down  to  the  veriest  smatterer 
in  art  and  science  of  our  own  all-educating 
day,  il  is  probable  that  few  men  of  intellect 
have  escaped  ihe  influenza  of  a  hankering 
for  coins,  if  at  times  they  were  incautiously 
exposed  to  the  attractions  of  a  cabinet:  for 
it  is  verily  both  a  pleasant  thing  and  pro  tit- 
able  to  collect,  possess,  study,  and  enjoy 
these  small  but  imperishable  records  of  the 
past,  pocket  triumphs,  miniature  temples, 
deciduous  morsels  shed  from  Fame^s  true 
laurel,  whose  stem  is  iron,  and  its  leaves 
bronze,  and  its  buds  silver,  and  expanded 
Oowrets  gold,  and  the  bloom  or  patina  as 
the  morning  dew  upon  them  all ;  to  keep, 
we  say,  and  have  a  property  in,  these  little 
monuments  of  brass  as  lasting  as  the  pyra- 
mids— these  scoria?  struck  out  on  all  sides 
when  the  fetters  of  an  empire  were  forged 
— ihei^e  relics  of  primiuve  antiquity  more 
genuine  ttian  Helenas  cross  or  Peter^s  cliain 
— these  elixir-drops  of  concentrate  dura- 
bility congealed  to  adamant  and  graven 
with  the  short-hand  memorials  of  iruth^ — 
these  ineffaceable  transcripts  of  character, 
fact,  and  feature^ — in  number  multiplied, 
and  in  authenticity  undoubted,  that  now  at 
these  last  days  may  well  defy  the  ravages 
of  chance,  change,  suppression,  or  forgel- 
fulness. 

The  word  coin  is  derived  from  xoivof-, 
common  or  current^  and  occurs  on  some 
Greek  money  nominally  of  Alexander,  bui 
renlly  of  the  Kumun  Emperor  Phdip,  a  dii- 
ficuhy  well  explained  in  one  of  the  valua- 
ble lectures  of  the  Camden  Professor; — 
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*  We  have  coins  bearing  on  the  obverse  ths 
head  of  Akxander  the  Great,  encircled  with 
diadciTL  together  with  the  inscription  j4AEI^4' 
JPOY.  and  on  the  reverse  a  ivarrior  on  hoi 
hack,  with  the  inscription  KOINON  MAKE  JO- 
NiLN,  Now,  were  this  tlie  whole  account  that 
the  coins  in  queetjon  afford  us  of  themselves,  wc 
should  probiibly  have  assigned  them  to  some 
period  in  ihe  hjslory  of  Macedon  connected  with 
that  ilhistrious  conqueror.  We  might  indeed 
con  reive  that  ihe  coins  of  Alexander  would  ex- 
lend  themselves  ae  far  as  his  conqoesta,  and 
that,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  ttilents  and  of 
their  admiration,  his  successors  would  still  retain 
his  name  and  impress  long  after  he  wa^  dead. 
We  find  too,  even  on  a  slight  acquaintance  wnth 
numismatic  antiquities,  tliat  many  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  diJ  in  fact  adopt  the  badges 
chosen  by  him  for  the  coins  of  Macedon,  and 
that  they  continued  to  be  in  use  to  an  advanced 
period  of  Ihe  Roman  empire.  Siill  if  the  coins, 
ihat  I  am  considering,  had  given  us  no  farther 
tokens  of  their  ilate,  we  should  probably  have 
aiisigned  Uicm  to  Macedon^  without  fixing  upon 
nny  preciriu  tirrie  in  Grecian  history  as  the  exact 
period  they  b(*lonired  to.  Fortunately  we  find, 
afler  the  word  MAKEMNJIN,  other  letters, 
which  convey  a  reference  to  Roman  history  af 
the  time  of  the  enipire,  and  bencMlh  the  figure 
of  the  horse  the  three  Greek  nmnerals  EOC, 
expressing  llic  date  275.  Now,  relernng  Lhi« 
date  hack  to  the  battle  of  Activmi,  the  epoch 
conjmonly  adopted  during  the  time  o\*  ilie  em- 
pire, we  are  brought  down  to  the  year  of  Rome 
99S,  correspofidirig  with  the  year  245  o^  ihe 
Christian  em,  the  precise  period  at  which  Philip 
the  elder,  who  then  occujJied  the  throne  of  the 
CiEsars,  was  celebrating  hia  recent  victories  in 
the  Eust^  and  connecting  ihem^  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  the  ant  ient  kune  o("  Alexantler  llie 
Great.  To  complete  liic  proof,  \\*  confirmation 
be  vvsmiing,  we  meet  with  a  m«?da!  having  the 
san»e  ri'vcrae  in  all  its  parlicuhirs  of  inscription, 
device,  imd  date,  hut  hearing  on  the  ohwriFe  the 
ucles  ul  ihts  very  Philip,  with  the  huad  of  ^r^m 
RunisLii  emperur.  ^o  then  tlu  Bti  coins.  whic^jj^^H 
from  nioBi  of  their  tokens,  Uifght  at  fir!*t  sigh^^ 
have  keen  ^^Bigncd  to  a  mui  h  earlier  period, 
were  minted  iur  the  use  of  Mat-edon,  ahoui  the 
midtile  of  the  third  century  aller  Christ,  in  otiedj* 
enre  to  the  mandate  of  the  emperor  Philip,  nnd 
tJif^plnyirig  some  alleged  connexion  between 
that  emperor  Had  the  ancient  conqueror  of  llie 
Eaet.'— pp.  35,  36. 

The  word  xoivov  not  unfrequcntly  occurs 
elsewhere  J    as,    for  example^  on   a   silver 
piece   from  Gyrene  in  Africa,  bearing  ob- 
versely   the  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon»  and 
with  its  characteristic  silphium  on  the  re- 
verse.   This  silphium,  we  may  note  in  pass 
ing,  wa:s  a  plant  yielding  a  drug  as  mtic|| 
esteemed   by  ancient  Greeks  as   opium 
now  by  the  Chinese  i  it  was  called  0|>o(i 
nax,  or  heal-all — and  as  a  matter  of  caur 
etfected   miraculous  cures.     So  great  «ii 
its  price  that,  acrording  to  Pliny,  Juli 
Caesar  defrayed  the  expenset   of  tbe  lir 
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ciWl  war  by  selling  1 10  ounces  of  silpbium, 
which  he  found  B»tored  in  the  public  irea- 
stiry.    After  thus  much  we  may  be  slarlled 

ebe  told,  that  a  drug  so  choice  was  neither 
ore  nor  less  tban  assafmtida.  But  to  re- 
tttrn. 

Seme  have  preferred  to  xoim  the  ety- 
mology o^  *  cuncus,'  a  wedge  or  ingot,  as- 
serting  that  the  earliest  form  of  money  was 
the  lump  or  mass*  Whether  *  c uncus*  be 
the  root  or  not,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that 
mere  crwde  metal  was  weighed  as  money 
long  anterior  to  its  formation  into  coin. 
*  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver, 
four  hundred  shekels,  current  wiih  the 
merchants;'  now,  the  shekel  was  a  weight 
centuries  before  it  was  a  coin  ;  3000,  ac- 
cording to  Arhuthnot,  being  equal  to  a  tal- 
ent ;  and  the  word  ^  current*  may  be  under- 
stood  more  5tly  by  sterling,  as  being  un- 
alloyed, of  right  assay;  the  word  *  sterling,^ 
as  we  need  hardly  observe,  being  a  cor* 
roption  of  Easierling,  so  termed  from  the 
money  of  Eastern  Germany,  which  was 
remarkably  pure,  and  therefore  in  request, 
at  a  period  when  our  own  coinnge  was  exces- 
sively corrupt.  We  all  remember  too  how 
Brennus  the  GjiuI  flong  his  heary  sword 
into  the  scales  that  were  too  penuriously 
weighing  the  ransom  of  Rome  :  and  similar 
instances  need  not  be  multiplied*  Unminted 
bullion,  as  a  legalized  medium  of  exchange, 
tfl  not  less  a  modern  than  it  has  been  an 
ancient  expedient ;  for  it  bas  been  revived 
ID  OUT  own  times  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  although 
the  project  wns  abortive  and  dropped  im- 
mediately, only  one  brick  of  gold  weigh- 
ing sixty  ounces,  and  impressed  with  a 
aovereign  stamp,  having  been  made  and 
issued  for  foreign  commerce :  a  leaden 
model  of  this,  gilt  to  resemble  the  original, 
it)  now  in  ihe  British  Museum  ;  and  fur- 
nishes a  remarkable  illustration  of  ibe  man- 
ner iiJ  which  the  arts  circulate,  *the  whirli- 
gig of  lime  bringing  round  its  revenges.' 
The  progress  from  lumps  of  metal  to  the 
minted  *  flan'  of  coinage,  was  gradual  and 
natural :  for,  after  the  mere  mass  or  weight, 
it  would  seem  likely  that  the  gold  bracelet, 
the  mancus,  the  torques,  or  the  fibula,  or 
other  decoration,  of  legitimate  size  and 
purity,  succeeded  ;  as,  to  take  a  familiar 
tQstufice,  we  find  Le  Balafr^  in  Quentin 
Durwnrd  paying  his  reckoning  with  links 
untwisted  from  his  gold  neck-chain :  in 
like  manner  the  bracelets  of  Judah,  and 
hii  stafF,  (upon  which  the  signet  was  com- 
monly carried,)  were  Tamar's  hire;  the 
bushels  of  gold  rings  by  which  Carthage 
bought  a  truce  with  Rome,  were  possibly 
this  sort  of  substitute  for  coin:  the  iame 
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kind  of  ornamental  money  (and  the  idea  of 
combining  money  with  ornament  is  still 
extant  in  head  dresses  of  Venetian  sequins, 
and  in  circlets  of  old  coins  worn  commonly 
in  the  Ea^t)  has  been  dug  up  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  from  beneath  the  upright  stones 
at  Inverary. 

Others  have  been  found  in  Ireland — of 
which  Mr.  Akerman  gives  faithful  repre- 
sentations, and  thus  writes: — 

'  Willi  regard  to  the  iron  rings  mentioned  by 
Cwtarj  it  iiS  somewhat  rpmarkrihle  that  nothing 
of  tlie  kind  is  known  ro  have  been  discovered 
with  British  coins  in  England  ;  while  in  Ireland 
rings  of  gold  and  hniirs  have  been  dug  up  in 
iireat  numbers.  Enough  to  iotid  a  curt  were 
found  in  a  lumulnsj  in  Aloniighan,  a  few  years 
since;  and  this  fact  proves*,  ihal  though  these 
rings  might  occasionally  have  been  applied  to 
the  purposes  o^  money,  they  uere  orii'inally 
intended  lor  tibnliPj  or  some  such  personal  orna- 
ments.' 

We  muj^t  confess  that,  at  first  sight,  the 
fact  of  Imding  a  carl-lond  of  these  rings 
seems  to  us  to  prove  the  direct  opposite — 
namely,  that  it  was  rather  a  hoard  of  cosh 
than  an  accumulation  of  ornaments*  Mr* 
Akerman  might,  we  think,  have  stated  a 
better  reason  for  hts  opinion  \  it  is  not 
impossible  that  over  the  dead  body  of  a 
chieflnin  his  followers  may  have  flung 
their  bracelets  in  his  honor-  Neverthe- 
less^ when  we  recollect  that  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  for  money  is  a  ring,  we  think 
it  less  likely  that  a  tribe  should  impoverish 
itself,  tban  that  their  chief  should  hoard  his 
treasures. 

But  precious  3we//i/ (and  this  word  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  root  of  ^ medal'  tban  the 
Arabic  ^  melhalia,'  head)  was  soon  found  lo 
require  some  guarantee  for  its  purity,  as 
well  as  the  more  easily  discoverable  fact  of 
its  just  weight ;  and  in  a  day  when  seals 
were  sacred  things,  no  lest  was  so  obvious 
as  the  signet-  Heraldic  embleins,  or  rather 
allegorical  devices,  lo  ftave  anachronism  in 
terms,  wotild  appear  to  be  the  first  idea — 
OS  the  Babylonish  lion,  iKgina's  tortoise, 
Bocotia's  shield,  the  lyre  of  Myiilene,  and 
the  wheat  of  Metapontum  ;  but  it  would 
soon  seem  advisable  to  add  tlic  sanction  o{ 
religion  to  that  of  mere  honor,  and  this  will 
at  once  account  for  the  common  impress  of 
the  head  of  some  divinity*  Thus  Juno, 
Diana,  Ceres,  Jove,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Bac- 
chus, Pluto,  Neptune,  and  many  of  the  rest 
of  the  Pantheon,  have  sanctioned  by  their 
effigies  impressed  the  most  perfect  mean  of 
barter  in  the  world.  Superstition  dared 
not. cheat,  in  the  very  face  of  Rhodesia  bril- 
liant Pha!bus,  of  the  stern  Athenian  Miner* 
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va,  ond  the  mighty  Jupiter  of  Macedoti. 
Almost  wirhout  doubt  the  coin's  prototype* 
ihe  oripinnl  model  of  these  beautiful  beads, 
was  in  each  respective  case  Pome  statuary 
idol,  venerable  for  alleged  miracles  as  ony 
Lady  of  Loretlo,  or  for  indefinite  aniiquiiy 
as  llie  black  Jupiter  now  dorn^  duly  as  St. 
Peter,  It  seems  to  us  clear  that  it  was  ow- 
ing to  this  exhibition  of  idolatry  on  coins 
that  the  Jewish  shekel  never  bore  a  head, 
but  was  charged  only  with  the  almond  rod 
and  pot  of  manna  j  for  Israel^  as  we  know  by 
her  banners,  might  inuocenlly  bear  an  her- 
aldic emblem^  but  was  forbidden  to  fas-hion 
any  device  which  the  heathen  nations  wor- 
shipped. Mohammedan  money  in  like  man- 
ner, and  for  a  similar  reason,  is  prohibited 
by  the  Koran  from  exhibiting  any  portrait- 
ure. Another  interesting  fact  may  he  ex- 
plained in  an  analogous  manner — namely, 
that  yntil  Alexander  of  Macedon  had  over- 
run the  Persian  monarchy  in  the  East,  and 
until  JuHus  Cffisar  had  consummated  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West,  no  image  of  a 
living  man  was  permitted  to  be  stamped 
apon  a  coin ;  deitiea  or  heroes  alone  could 

resume  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  national 

redit. 

Besides  and  beyond  the  usual  metals 
(gold,  silver,  and  copper,)  many  and  strange 
substitutes  liave  often  been  adopted  as 
means  of  commercial  circulation.  Dr. 
Card  we  11  says  : 

«<  We  are  informed,  on  such  authority  as  that 
of  Suidn?,  that  money  of  leather  and  of  shells 
was  once  uted  by  the  Romiine  ,  and  by  Cedre- 
nusj  thai  wood  wtis  also  eo* ployed  by  them  Jbr 
the  same  purpose.  Aristides  says  that  leather 
tnoney  was  once  current  at  Carthage,  and  Sr-n- 
eca  makes  the  same  remark  on  Sparta*  But 
with  respect  to  all  llie^e  cases  alike  we  may  an- 
swer, that  no  such  money  is  now  known  to  exist ; 
that  the  authorities  quoted  are  in  no  instance 
oompclent  evidence  res  pec  ting  times  so  far  re- 
mote from  them ;  and  that  if  such  money  ever 
had  existed,  and  could  have  been  preserved  to 
the  in-e-sent  day,  it  would  be  as  utterly  destitute 
"T historical  uselblneBs  to  us  as  of  inUiasic  value 
.1  itself.  We  are  told,  on  autJiority  somewhat 
"nnore  considerable,  that  iron  was  used  in  the 
same  manner  at  Sparia,  at  Clazoruenff-,  at  By- 
zantium, and  at  Rome,  and  tin  also,  by  Diony- 
Bius  of  t^yracuee.  No  ancient  specimen'in  either 
of  these  metals  has  ever  been  discovered  ;  but 
we  nmy  admit  that  mich  coins  have  actually  ex* 
isied^  and  may  account  for  their  total  disappear- 
ance by  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  time  when 
they  were  made,  and  the  great  probability  that 
they  would  long  since  have  been  decomposed. 
Lead  has  also  been  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
as  formerly  TTBetTte.  coinage."^p.  %i. 

W<?  do  not  altogether  agree  with   Dr* 
Card  well  in  much  of  the  abovei  especially  in 
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the  apparent  incredtility  as  to  Suidns,  &c.; 
for  we  can  add  with  certainly  to  this  list  a 
multitude  of  well  known  similar  substitutes, 
many  even  much  stranger,  and  worse  adapt- 
ed for  exchange  For  example,  a  species 
of  coal-money,  and  circular  bits  of  hide,  are 
not  unfrequent  in  oar  British  barrows;  the 
Dutch  have  minted  pasteboard  ;  our  old  ex- 
chequer tallies  might  be  called  in  some  sort 
wooden  money;  James  11.  coined  gun- 
metal  ;  in  1690  we  hod  a  tin  coinage  to  the 
extent  of  £70,000 ;  lead  and  pewter  have 
circulated  largely  as  tradesmen's  tokens; 
the  Malays  have  a  currency  of  betel-nuts, 
the  Madagascar  people  of  almonds,  the  Afri- 
can tribes  cowrie-shells,  the  inhabitants  of 
Yucatan  certain  seeds  of  plants,  and  the 
original  seillers  in  Massachusetts  account* 
ed  Vmusket-balls,  full-bore,'  a  !egal  tender; 
so  lately  as  in  1803,  teste  Captain  Marryat, 
deer-skins  at  the  stated  value  of  40  cents 
per  pound  were  a  legalized  mean  of  barter 
at  Cincinnati,  ond  if  proffered  instead  of 
money  could  not  be  refused.  But  no  need 
to  look  either  far  back  or  far  abroad  ;  stit'er 
pnptT^  flimsy  as  a  stoutish  cobweb,  liable 
more  than  any  sibylline  leaves  to  be  scat* 
tered  ond  destroyed  by  water,  wind,  and 
iire,  exposed  to  demolition  by  mere  contact 
with  its  sturdy  brother  cash,  and  to  illegi- 
bility from  mere  grease  and  dirt^ — this  Tcry 
type  of  insecurity,  if  not  of  immateriality, 
is  our  own  chief  circnlating  medium^  and 
represents  our  highest  sams* 

Coins  were  first  stamped  on  one  side  only, 
the  reverse  of  the  earliest  Greek  money  be- 
ing the  impress  of  points  on  which  the 
stricken  flan  was  fixed,  and  that  of  our  own 
most  ancient  British,  as  well  as  some  of  in- 
definite antiquity  from  Hindostan,  being  the 
indentation  of  a  smooth  concavity.  The 
metal  was  a  bead  hot  from  the  furnace — 
perhaps  our  own  skeattas  (shot-money) 
were  so  called  from  their  form  before  strik- 
ing— and  the  money,  when  stamped,  was 
often  naturally  serrated,  from  radiation 
caused  by  the  blow  j  this  etfect  giving^  the 
first  idea  for  our  modern  safegtiard  against 
clipping — the  milled  edge.  The  simple 
mechanism  used  for  minting  were  hammefi 
anvil,  and  pincers,  as  we  find  them  portray- 
ed on  an  interesting  consular  coin  inscribed 
*moketa/  Now,  concerning  the  dies,  no- 
thing is  more  wonderful  in  ancient  coins 
than  their  infinite  variety.  Dr.  Cardwell 
says,  and  the  statement  is  known  to  be  eor* 
rect  by  all  numismatists — 

"  It  may  also  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  with 
their  imperfect  command  over  met-^  *^-^  nn- 
cients  shovdd  still  have  recourse  to  i  i>r 

for  common  piirposesj  as  they  wou; ..  ^^ ,  ^w- 
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pelted,  from  want  of  a  well-iempeiTd  material 

t«»  '  *  *:lns  new  dicsj  after  a  amali 

r>  >  had  been  taken  ;  butlhi^ 

diihLuii^  iMiiy  iunij>jies  us  with  a  new  evidence 
in  favor  of  what  has  been  stated  aa  to  the  gene- 
ral  practice.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  very 
few  iustaiicce  have  any  two  ancient  coins  been 
Ibund  whjcb  evidently  proc-eeded  from  tfie  same 
die.  The  Prince  Torrc-Muzza^  for  instance, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  collector  of  Sicilian 
inedatSf*  could  not  find  in  his  extensive  cabinet 
nny  two  that  corresponded  in  all  particulars  with 
each  other."— pp,  IDJ,  102. 

It  is  possible  that  these  perishable  dies, 
SO  exquisite  in  workmanship,  may  have 
been  carved,  for  the  greater  ease,  in  a  sort 
of  clay,  or  other  plastic  composition,  which 
burdened  by  heat^  would  thus  be  made  capa- 
ble ot  striking  one  impression  on  the  drop 
of  precious  metal  still  softened  from  the 
furnace.  The  ancients  had  no  steel,  their 
coins  were  nunnberless,  and  the  dies  as  di* 
verse  as  the  coins*  Striking,  not  casting, 
was,  from  many  marks,  their  method  ;  and 
we  can  only  imagine  that  the  heavy  ham- 
mer had  attached  to  its  face  the  quasi 
mould,  the  highly- wrought  but  fragile  dies, 
which,  like  VirgiPs  bees^  must  perish  as 
they  strike  — 

^Animasque  in  vulnere  ponunt/ 
Even  with  ail  our  modern  skill,  and  its  ma- 
ny mechonical  appliances,  the  longevity  of 
dies,  steel  of  treble  temper  though  they  be, 
ia  always  problematical;  one  may  be  capa- 
ble of  striking  half  a  million  coins  without 
•iBaierial   deterioration,  while  another  will 
^ire  way  beneath  a  score  ;  to  so  many  cas- 
oaUiesare  steel  dies  liable  from  ihe  varia- 
tions  of  temperature,  from  degrees  of  force 
tfi  striking,  from   chemical  deficiencies  in 
the  original  process  of  face-hardening,  and 
K       from  other  causes  little  understood. 
■  But  leaving  thus  too  slightly  touched  the 

I       myfiterious  topic  of  an  ancient  die,  upon 
K^ivhich  no  light  has  beenihrown  even  by  the 
^^^Biacovery    of  moulds  for    casting,    which 
^^IKere  certainly  the  tools  of  Gaulish  forgers, 
V      let  us  proceed  with  the  history  of  coins.  It 
p       is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  notwithstanding 
high  civilization,  there  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted no  money  in  Egypt  anterior  to  the 
Persian  occupancy.      Cash  does  not  seem 
to  baf^  entered  into  the  calculations  of  a 
Pharaoh,  and  nothing  like  a  coin  is  found 

Lupoo  M^ulpt ores  or  papyri:  Joaeph^s^ money 
for  the  corn'  ueedi>t>t  have  been  other  than 
pernooal  ortiaineatn ;  and  although  there 
are  extant  an  abuodaace  of  circular  seals  or 
*  cartouebes  *  stamped  on  burnt  clay,  we 
&owlier«  see  tbe  idea  carried  on  to  the  pre- 
cii^us  tnetali* 
i 


die 
L  ia  a 
■      ble 

^^al 


*  *Tlik  cflJIoctkwi  wai  parekssad  by  Lotd  Hortli- 


The  earliest  known  eoinsi  or  at  least 
those  now  iu  being,  bore  the  indented 
square,  as  the  monies  of  jEgina  :  to  this 
soon  succeeded  simple  incusion,  as  the 
wheat-ear  of  Meiapontum,  and  the  balTs 
head  of  Phocis,  And  this  incused  kind  of 
coin  followed  probably  very  close  upon  the 
indented  ;  for,  instead  of  being  hxed  on 
points,  the  idea  would  soon  occur  of  fixing 
the  metal  on  some  slightly  yielding  surface 
— lead,  for  example,  or  wood — so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  reversed  intaglio  of  the  obverse 
cameo.  Jncuscd  coij^s  next  cauic  to  have 
two  different  impressions  ;  thus  we  find  the 
Neptune  of  Posidonia  with  his  drapery  nr* 
ranged  both  back  and  t>ont,  evidencing  dis- 
tinctly the  obverse  and  the  reverse.  To 
this  succeeded  the  double  stamp— or  proper 
tail-piece  added  to  the  profile — often  wiihitl 
squares,  as  we  6nd  on  the  Darics,  and  early 
Athenian  money  ;  from  which  step  it  is 
easy  to  imagjine  further  gradalions,  until 
the  perfect  medal  is  attained.  And  a  word 
here  concerning  the  term  medal — Dr.  Card- 
well  observes — 

'•You  will  have  oheervcil  that  the  worda 
*  coins  ^  and  MnctJala^  have  hitlicrlo  been  u«ed 
indiscriminately,  as  if  it  were  not  iufcndt'd  to 
acknowletlge  thai  any  important  tlialitiction  ex- 
ists between  them.  The  dietiiictiou,  iu  point  of 
fact,  has  not  been  generally  ohi^erveil ;  and  the 
neglect  of  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  impoMui- 
biliiy  of  separating  those  Bpeciuieuw  whicfj  were 
intended  io  he  used  as  niQuey,  from  fpt'ciujens 
diieignQil  far  other  piirpopea.  There  arc,  indeed, 
eome  among  them  of  so  large  a  size,  auil  so  pe- 
culiar in  other  res peciJi,  that  they  cunuoi  Iw  con- 
tounded  with  common  currency ;  hui  for  iIuko  I 
reserve  the  term  vujdoUion,  intending  to  utrc  the 
term  medals  as  <icnotirtg  all  minttnl  piece*  what* 
soever,  and  coirts  to  dit^tijiguish  iho^e  amonj^ 
them  which  were  d eloigned  utt  money, 

'"It  was  an  opinion,  however,  maintained  by 
Hardouin,  and  before  him  by  Eri/zo,  tlint  none 
of  the  various  Bpecimens  we  po«sep«  were  influcd 
as  money,  but  were  all  of  them  onginiilly  be- 
Rtowcd  a«  tokens  or  memorials.  But  the  opin- 
ions of  Hardouin,  as  Bariheleniy  wtH  obM»*rvci, 
have  no  longer  any  claim  to  be  refuu-d  ;  nml  the 
circumstances  of  the  caee  are  ho  directly  opponed 
[o  this  opinion  of  hi»,  that  we  now  endeavor 
10  ascertam  what  medals  are  tokens  or  mrmo- 
riaU  by  examining  whether  they  poMCJw  the 
known  characteri8tic«  of  coins. 

"  Those  characteripiirii  may  he  thtii  briefly 
i'tated.  Wherever  am'  claj»«  of  Bprrim<»n«  pro- 
«crvf#  the  pame  "pi^cirtc  rharnctt-r,  though  mfnt- 
ed  in   '  or  even  reignii,  or  even,  as 

in  soi  i-^'rent  renturirn-  itherevcr 

if  jinrfriily  of  w<"ii/|jt,  ordevira,  or 

1  worknirirmliip,  ullowing  only  for 
iliT- 1  ujiiL^f -J  MMjaired  by  the  varj'injf  conchtion 
of  the  artis  ]  wherever  they  have  been  found  in 
immense  nombcni;  whenever  t'"-^  ^'"  "  "■  '^^rr 
in*criptjon  fjther  Uje  name  or  i 
ofac^m:  iu  those  cajiei  we  nidj  „  .^.   „„:  jjc 
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were  isBuetl  as  common  money.  We  have,  Tor 
m«tancej  a  series  of  gold  f^nd  silver  coins  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  preserving  a  etridt  corres- 
pondence, with  each  other, and  being  specimers 
doubllesff  of  the  money  eo  often  menliont'd  by 
nncicnt  nuthora  under  the  names  of  those  illits- 
trions  sovereigns.  We  have  aleo  a  long  serice 
of  Athenian  retradrnchms,  vary  in  rr  somewhat. 
as  we  mipfht  naturally  expect,  in  their  actual 
weighty  bill  maintaining  a  constant  regernblance 
to  each  other,  and  extending  apparently  from 
llie  earliesi  liraee  down  to  ihe  Clirietian  era. 

**  On  the  contrary,  when  medals  are  of  much 
greater  bulk  than  the  common  coine  of  the  same 
country  j  when  lliey  are  few  in  number,  and  yci 
varying  among  themselves;  when,  in  addition 
to  the^e  circumstances,  they  are  highly  finished 
in  their  workmaoKhip,  wc  cannot  reasonably 
consider  ihem  as  money,  and  must  include  them 
in  the  class  of  medallions.  We  have  examples 
in  each  of  the  ihrec  metals," — pp.  88-90. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  distinction 
between  a  coin  and  a  medal  is  very  much 
one  of  modern  invention.  Addison,  speak* 
ing  of  ancient  mintage,  recognizes  no  dif- 
ference whatever  between  them:  Mr.  Payne 
Knigbt  is  of  opinion  that,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  medallion,  from  a  Ccesar's  giftof-grace 
to  his  favorite,  even  to  the  beautiful  Sicil- 
ian prize  for  the  Athlete,  it  had  its  legal 
value,  and  is  to  be  accounted  as  a  coin. 
There  would  seem  in  all  cases  to  be  a  spe- 
cially of  die  J  and  if  the  fact  of  a  legalized 
currency  is  nowhere  recorded  as  to  medal- 
lions, cither  on  iheir  face  or  concerning 
them  in  authors,  at  least  we  know  nothing 
to  the  contrary. 

However  clumsy  ibe  mechanical  contri* 
vanccs  of  ibe  ancients,  their  progress  to- 
wards perfection  in  design,  and  in  artistic 
execution  of  the  die,  was  astonishingly 
rapid,     Mr.  Ackerman  says: 

*^]n  the  types  of  some  of  the  earliefel  Greek 
cotnB  we  hnd  a  spirit  and  a  boldness,  both  in  de- 
Kign  imd  execution,  with  wiiich  many  of  ihe  more 
elaborate  productions  of  niodern  times  will  not 
Lear  comparison.  The  rude,  and  ollen  mis- 
shapen* lump  of  silver  upon  which  tJ^iese  types  are 
impressed,  conlrast*  most  singularly  wtth  the 
wonderful  freedom  and  spirit  of  the  design.  Ar- 
mor, weaponsj  animals,  plants,  utensils,  and  the 
mo«t  graceful  representations  of  the  human  fig- 
ure, nfjpcar  in  infiniie  and  astonishing  variety 
within  a  space  so  circumscribed,  that  the  arlists 
of  antiquity  would  seem  to  have  sometimes  vied 
with  each  other  in  tlie  production  of  the  most 
striking  repreaentatioos  within  the  smallest  pos* 
sihlc  limits."— 3/am.  Man,  p.  12. 

or  the  earliest  annals  of  forgery  we  know^ 
noiliing ;  but,  so  long  ago  as  600  a.c,  we  find 
Solon  issuing  sanguinary  laws  ogaiost  the 
crime.  Hereafter  we  shall  have  n  word  to 
say  about  many  modes  of  fraudulently  imi- 

ting  coins,  as  far  as  collectors  are  con* 


[Noir. 

cerned  ;  but  perhaps  the  uninitiated  will  not 
be  prepared  to  hear  that  ancient  forgeries 
arc  as  common  as  modern  one^i,  and  would 
be  be  even  more  evidently  so  if  the  astuter 
moderns  had  not  often  forged  ancient  for- 
geries i  Under  Claudius,  Rome  found  her- 
self inundated  wMth  legalized  false  coins — a 
regular  issue  of  denarii  formed  of  silver 
plating  over  an  iron  foundation;  and  when 
the  people,  to  ev,ade  such  a  currency,  cut 
the  edges  with  a  file,  there  ivere  issued  ser* 
rated  coins  of  a  similar  dishonest  mintage. 

To  detail  at  length  the  progress  of  coin- 
age might  be  rather  of  the  dullest.  Silver 
seems  to  have  taken  precedence,  and  to 
have  been  in  its  utmost  purity  at  Athens, 
which  had  no  gold  coins  of  her  own,  but 
contented  herself  with  the  Cyzicenes  and 
Darics  of  her  neighbors,  and  governed  the 
money  market  of  the  ancient  w  orld  by  the 
standard  of  ber  own  just  currency.  Cop- 
per followed  at  an  early  period— perhaps 
almost  simultaneously — to  answer  the  de- 
mand for  subdivision,  though  Athens  issued 
silver  coins  no  heavier  tiiao  two  grains; 
and  gold,  in  a  race  almost  equal,  was  pro- 
bably the  last :  all  being  of  very  pure  stand- 
ard, far  exceeding  modern  notions  of  a  just 
asi?ay.  Dr.  Cardwell  tells  us  that,  'the  most 
important  properly  of  the  Athenian  coin- 
age was  its  purity,  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  no  baser  metol  appears  to  have 
been  united  with  it  as  an  alloy  ;^  and  Mhe 
specimens  of  Atlienian  silver  now  remain- 
ing are  of  the  highest  degree  of  purity.^ 
And  again,  for  other  times  and  countries, 
among  the  ancients,  *tbe  Darics  of  Persia 
appear  to  have  contained  only  one*tweniy- 
fourlh  pari  of  alloy  ;  the  gold  coins  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  reach  a  much  higher  degree 
of  fineness;  and,  from  some  experiments 
made  al  Paris  on  a  gold  coin  of  Vespasian, 
it  appears  that  in  that  instance  the  nlloy 
was  only  in  the  ratio  of  L  to  7SS.  In  our 
own  gold  coin  the  alloy  consists  of  1  part 
in  12.'— p.  96. 

The  earliest  money — no  doubt  from  some 
some  patriarchal  idea  connecting  all  prop- 
erty with  flocks  and  herds — though  some 
say  from  the  idolatry  of  the  bull,  so  preva* 
lent  in  the  East,  from  Sol  having  entered 
Taurus  at  the  era  of  the  creation — was  im- 
pressed with  the  figure  of  a  bull ,  at  least 
with  some  kind  of  ptcua,  Maurice,  in  his 
*  Antiquities  of  India,'  vol.  vii.,  gives  an  in* 
teresting  testimony  to  this  fact  Uhat  the 
earliest  coins  were  stamped  with  the  figure 
of  ao  ox  or  sheep.'  For  proof  that  '  i- 

ally  did  thus  impress  them,  we  c  i  ^  .\\ 
to  the  high  authority  of  Scripture  j  for  there 
we  are  informed  that  Jacob  bought  a  pareol 
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'  of  tt  field  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money/ 
(Gen*  xxxlii.  19*)  The  original  Hebrew 
lernn,  tmnslnted  pieces  of  money,  is  'kesi- 
lolh/  which  signifies  *  Iambs  j*  with  ihe  fig- 
ure of  which  the  metal  wa3  doubtless 
stamped. 

There  seems  to  be  an  odd  incredulity  in 
Dr.  Caxdwell's  mind  respecting  this  primi- 
live  Bort  of  money^  whereof  Pliny  (N.  H., 
xxxiii,  3,)  says,  'Signatum  est  noiis  pecu- 
Jum,  unde  el  pecunia  uppellala.*  Dn  Card- 
well  says  distinctly,  (p.  14-4,)  *  As  to  the 
early  coinage  of  Rome,  we  may  observe 
that,  if  a  **  pecus"  were    ihe    first  device 

[ipressed  upon  it,  there  is  no  known  speci- 
of  it  in  existence.'  Now  in  the  British 
[useum,  not  to  mention  other  less  access- 
ible collections,  there  is  in  existence  a 
specimen  of  the  original  Roman  As,  with  a 
bull  impressed  upon  it,  (we  had  almost 
said,)  as  large  as  life  j  for  ihe  specimen  in 
question  is  in  surface  nearly  the  dimensions 
o(  a  brick-  Again,  as  to  Greece,  Dr.  Card- 
rell  states, — 

I  *I  may  observe,  that  in  none  of  the^e  Bpeci- 
nens,  nor  yet  in  any  known  coin  of  Athens 
bitherlo  discovered,  is  there  thai  impresa  of  o 
bulij  which  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  the 
cSevice  lulopted  by  the  AtJienians  as  early  as  the 
iliiyg  of  Tneseue,  and  is  commonly  sapposud  to 
"-UVC  given  occasion  to  llie  proverb  ^oi';  in* 
oiy.'-p,  120. 

Since  Dr.  Card  well  cotild  get  over  the 
itia  household  word  ^  pecunia,^  one  could 
Dt  expect  him  to  be  staggered  even  with 
genuine  proverb  in  the  case  of  Greece. 
7e  are  far  from  unaware  that  the  inter- 
bange  of  arms  between  Dioined  and  Glau- 
gi  and  the  vahiaiion  Ua7(i:j.Soi'  hvsai3fjlui^^ 
not  likely  to  be  at  once  admitted  as  proof 
ufficieat  against  the  Doctor  ;  but  there  are 
irious  points  to  be  considered  before  we 
Jopt  bis  conclusion.  Theseus,  accord- 
to  Plutarch,  is  said  to  have  stamped 
^ulU  J  the  Trojan  war  was  irnderlaken 
iben  Menestheus,  successor  of  Theseus, 
eigned  in  Athens,  and  when  accordingly 
ibese  bull  coins  would  be  seemingly  in 
Btreulation  ;  while,  as  to  the  explanation 
tifti  ibe  armors  had  really  cost  separately 
luc  hundred  bulls  and  nine  bulls^  creatures 
rith  horns  and  hoofs^  it  would  be  as  rea- 
•onaWe  to  say  hereafter  of  one  hundred 
i^sovcrejgns,  or  of  nine  rose-nobles,  that  they 
ntended  a  century  of  kings,  or  a  tailorV 
itn  of  vermilion-visaged  peers.  It  was  a 
llmilar  confusion  of  ideas  which  gave  force 
ihc  pleasantry  of  Agesilaus,  who,  when 
compelled  lu  retire  from  the  invasion  of 
by  the  force  of  Persian  gold,  (the  well 
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ta,)  declared  ihat  ii  was  no  wonder  he  had 
been  defeated,  far  he  had  to  fight  against 
thirty  thousand  archers*  It  certainly  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  bulls  which  purchased 
those  Homeric  arras  were  silver  hulls; 
and  we  think  the  true  explanation  of  their 
having  become  non-extant  lo  stand  as  thus; 
— first,  there  is  no  great  wonder  if  money 
of  such  extreme  antiquity  should  not  have 
survived  to  our  day  j  for  the  pfobabilitiea 
are  that  it  was  so  large  and  so  coarse  that  it 
could  not  well  have  escaped  the  crucible  : 
and,  secondly,  (though  this  supposition  is 
less  likely,)  if  it  were  less  bulky  than  we 
think^  and  has  at  all  survived,  an  extract 
from  Dr.  Cardwell  himself,  immediately 
preceding  the  assertion  upon  which  we 
comment,  may  possibly  settle  the  ques- 
tion : — 

'M,  Coueinery  has  assigrnpd  a  eonpideralile 
number  of  silver  coint?  to  Athene,  whii'hjf  pro- 
perly so  aFiiigned,  must  belong  to  a  very  early 
period  of  its  coinage.  The  workmanship  is 
rude;  die  reverse  possesses,  ui  several  instances, 
the  sr|uares  or  crosses  of  the  moat  simple  style 
of  minting;  "here  is  no  inscription  vvhalever; 
and  the  devire  is  not  the  cusiornary  owl  or  head 
of  Palliia^,  but  commonly  a  horse  ur  a  mask/ — 
p.  119. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible — and  those  who 
knou^  what  rude  workmanship  amounts  to, 
will  easily  understand  us — that  in  this  horse 
may  be  found  the  identical  f3^ug  w'e  seek. 
These  coins  of  M,  Cousincry  were  'all 
found  at  Athens,  iu  company  with  others, 
certainly  of  Athenian  origin/  and  are  not 
assignable  to  any  other  state*  However, 
our  first  ground  is  that  u*ithin  which  we 
would  entrench  ourselves. 

Roman  coins  may  be  divided  generally 
into  the  consular  series,  or  those  struck  by 
Roman  magistrates  and  commemorative  of 
their  own  family  legends,  and  the  imperial 
series,  or  those  struck  by  the  Emperors  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  by  the  Senate  in  copper 
and  brass,  to  the  lionor  of  Roman  prosperity 
and  her  favoring  Augustus  of  the  hour.  To 
this  roujrh  classification  we  may  add,  the 
dozen  subdivisions  of  the  As,  the  little  com- 
pany of  medallions,  and  sundry  pocket- 
pieces  or  tokens,  which  seem  to  have 
served  as  tickets  of  admission  to  the  pub- 
lic baths,  or  the  Amphitheatre.  Dr.  Card* 
well  observes: — 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  persons  that  these 
lessene,  though  not  originally  so  intended,  were 
afterwards  ijsed  as  money ;  ant!  the  counter- 
marks, which  are  in  manyirmtancce  found  upon 
anck'nl  coins,  both  silver  and  brasa,  arc  sup- 
posed lo  he  the  public  Kiamps,  by  which  they 


thowo  Darics  wbicli  had  bribed  over  Spar- 1  were  acknowledged  as  a  legal  tender.^ 
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In  the  consular  series  are  many  points  of 
interest :  one  of  the  most  noticeable,  as  be- 
\%ng  common  to  the  majority,  though  not 
universel,  is  the  adoption  of  the  head  of  the 
Alheninn  Minerva^  with,  as  Dr,  Cardwell 
very  fitly  supposes,  the  wings  of  her  owl 
upon  the  helmet^  and  token  as  the  emblem 
.or  genias  of  Home  :  serving  to  show  either 
[that  Athenian  money  had  gained  such  man- 
[dane  credit  for  its  purity,  that  Rome  took 
'it  for  her  model^  or  that  Greek  artists 
worked  the  Roman  mint,  and  with  a  reli- 
gious patriotism  preserved  the  sanction  o( 
their  national  divinity:  both  of  whicli  in- 
deed wereantecedently  to  be  expected.  The 
•  consular  series  abound  with  corroborationii 
of  Livy's  tales,  and  oiher  legendary  stories 
of  old  time,  as  well  as  present  to  us  nume- 
rous traditionary  portraits  of  the  earliest 
worthies  of  priortcvnl  Rome  :  no  likeness 
of  a  living  man  being  allowed  to  appear 
upon  them.  The  coins  of  the  empire  com- 
mence with  Julius  Cccsar,  who  first  struck  a 
living  portrait,  and  they  run  in  a  continued 
BDccesston  of  so-called  Ceesars^  their  queens^ 
and  crown -princes,  from  about  48  a.  c. 
down  to  Romulus  Augustukts,  emperor  of 
the  west,  who  was  dethroned  by  Odoacer 
about  4-75  a,  d.  Their  chief  excellence, 
but  during  the  early  period  only,  is  por- 
traiture ;  and  the  nexi/as  we  have  said,  are 
poetical  impersonation  and  hisiorie  inci- 
dent:  in  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  for 
the  last  200  years,  the  execution  is  gen- 
erally as  barbarous  as  the  design  is  un- 
classicaL  The  tickets  called  conlorniati, 
named  from  the  hollow  circle  or  frame 
round  their  edge,  are  of  very  low  relief, 
(as  if  belonging  fo  the  lower  empire,)  bear 
on  one  side  some  personage  of  ancient  fame, 
on  the  other  a  mythological  device,  and 
were  probably  used  as  tesserie ;  while  the 
spinthriati,  or  bath  tickets,  are  impressed 
with  scenes  and  subjects  of  debauchery,  lit 
only  for  the  gardens  of  Nero,  or  the  Caprea: 
of  Tiberius. 

There  arc  several  coins  and  medals 
his^hly  interesting,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  mention  in  this  sketch,  seeing  they  al- 
lude to  Christianity,  or  its  corruption,  in 
a  very  early  age*  Such  is  a  certain  He- 
brew  medal,  bearing  the  similitude  of  our 
Lord,  found  near  Cork  in  1812;  such,  also, 
sundry  coins  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
illustrative  of  their  triumphs  over  the 
serpent-monster,  (shaped  like  Milton's  Sin, 
a  hutnan  form  with  snaky  legs,)  whereby 
the  absurdity  of  Gnosticism  bad  dared  to 
symbolize  the  Christian  mystery  of  two 
natures  in  one  person,  human  and  divine: 
such,  100,  many  coins  of  CoQStantine}  Con- 
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stantius,  Decenliiis,  Jovian,  Gratian,  and 
Theodosius,  on  all  of  which  we  see  that 
interesting  emblem^  (the  X  and  P  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  with  His  a  and  u  in  the 
field,)  which  succeeded  to  heathen  symbols 
ou  the  Labarum  and  monies  of  the  lower 
empire:  not  to  mention  money  of  Justinian, 
Phocas,  and  others  who  placed  the  cross 
upon  their  coins,  from  which  tt  was  i»n- 
doubiedly  copied  by  our  own  Saxon  kings^ 
and  by  breakage  in  the  crucial  indentations 
afterwards  produced  the  half-penny  and 
fonr'thing. 

We  have  not  room  at  present  for  enlarg- 
ing on  the  clever  devices  of  forgery  j  how 
the  unwary  tyro  must  be  cautioned  not 
merely  against  casts,  and  electrotypes,  and 
alterations  made  by  the  graver's  tools  in 
legends  and  in  portraiture,  but  also  against 
novel  dies  sunk  in  exquisite  imitation  of 
the  ancient,  against  medals  sawn  in  half  tvi 
order  to  interchange  reverses,  against  gen- 
uine coins  struck  with  modern  additions^ 
and  a  thousand  other  tricks  of  trade,  where- 
with CO  in -dealers  have  damaged  numismat* 
ics.  It  is  comfortable  to  be  assured,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  a 
Cavino  at  Padua,  a  Galli  at  Rome,  a  Becker 
on  the  Rhine,  and  *  several  others  who 
seem,'  says  Dr.  Cardwell,  '  to  have  acquired 
tnore  reputation  by  iheir  skill,  than  they 
have  lost  by  their  dishonesty,  and  to  have 
obtained  for  a  work  of  imposture  the  name 
of  an  ingenious  and  elegnnt  invention^— 
the  real  numismatist  is  rarely  taken  in* 
There  are  indeed  cases,  as  the  unique  gold 
coin  of  Athens,  the  triplicate  of  Orsini*s 
Cicero,  and  so  forth,  vexaicE  qvasnones  of 
old  time,  which  have  long  formed  pleasant 
pivots  for  sages  to  dispute  upon  :  but,  as  our 
Camden  professor  well  observes,  we  tnusl 
remember — 

4bat  whatever  skill  and  knowledge  may  hove 
been  erxip'oyed  in  forging,  the  same  degree  of  ] 
skill,  and  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge,  hava  i 

been  exerted  in  delerting The  ver/  I 

knowledge  of  these  difficulties  presuppoaen  tha  i 
power  ot  disentangling  them  ;  the  skiti  and  in*  j 
^ennity  of  fraud  have  been  followed  step  by  step  , 
through  iiU  their  windincrs,  «nd  wherever  they 
tiave  given  birth  to  new  devices,  have  ei-^  r- "I  i- 
Fuggostcd  some  fre«ih  caution  or  contri 
exposing  them.     Even  when  j^H  iIih  mm  . ,,  i 

have  been  exhausted,  and  rni  een 

URsifiied  by  learning  in  the  \n  ;  tott,  , 

there  still  remains  on  th«  oilier  pide  that  fjf^  nl  ^ 
once  keen  and  cauiious,  which  seems  tohava  j 
convened  a  long  experience  into  a  quick  pcf" 
ception.    As  in  work**  of  music  u  fine  and  prac- 
tised ear  can  discern,  by  tokens  impi^reepttble  ] 
to  common   organs,  the  diflerenee   nHtwren   a  * 
genuine  magler  and  the  niottt  ahir 
too  an  antiquary  of  aative  talent,  ^ 
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from  long  use^  and  enlighlened  by  various  know- 
Ictige,  Jms  acquired  fur  his  pursuits  a  power 
of  iiilaiiion,  which  frtind  cannot  easily  elude, 
and  ignorance  cannot  possibly  corapreiiend/ — 
p.  65. 

Anecdotes  of  cain-mania  might  also  have 
proved  a  fruitful  topic  of  amusement;  but 
we  can  in  this  place  mention  only  two,  the 
climax  to  one  of  whtc!i    happened    under 
our   own  observation  ai  Leigh  Solheby^s. 
There  is  a  gold  coin  of  Mithridates,  intrin- 
ijcally   w^eighinj   the   worth  of  about   ten 
"lilliogs,   which   in    1777  fetched  -£26  5*. 
the  course  of  forty  years  il  had  reached 
the  value  of  JCSO,  and  as  such  came  into 
,  the  pussession    of  a  certain  spirited    col- 
lector.    As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  ac- 
|uirer  of  this  unique  Mithridates  had  hard- 
made  his  purchase  before    a  duplicate 
^ame  into  the  market:  it  was  his  interest 
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command  a  hig^h  appreciation,  even  thongh 
the  type  be  common  ;  and  large  fine  speci- 
mens— as  from  Syracuse,  Thuriuni^  or  Pa- 
normus — always  bear  a  value  which  will 
only  seem  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  the  illiter- 
ate* But  the  fact  remains  that  one  may  at 
small  expense  obtain  undoubted  specimens 
of  G  reek  coinage,  in  fair  condition  as  coins, 
and  oiherwisc  desirable  for  art  or  interest 
— as,  Alexander,  the  Rhodian  pomegranate 
flower,  the  Bccotic  shield,  the  Attic  owl, 
the  Pegasus  of  Corinth  j  nay,  if  the  col- 
lector will  but  eschew  those  minuler  differ- 
ential mfirks,  for  which  few  but  enthusiasts 
contend,  be  can  cheaply  buy  in  the  numis- 
matic markel-place  a  very  '  feast  of  reason, 
and  a  fluw  of  soul  :*  thus  he  will  have  tur- 
tle from  ^gina,  crab  from  Agri  gen  turn, 
Rud  dolphin  from  Tarentum:  he  can  be 
supplied  with  wild  boar  from  iEioIia,  drink* 
ing  cups  from  Gyrene,  and  corn  from  Me- 


to  purchase  this,  and  competition  ran  thci  tapontyrn ;  the  rose  will  add  its  fragrance 
1  .-j-AA    _.  ...i-!_i-  u  ^^^^    Zacynlhus,    and    Chalcis    with    her 

aouuding  lyre  harmonize  the  feast.  Neither 
with  less  ease  can  Rome  just  as  reasonably 
furnish  abundance  of  interest^  both  historic 
and  poetical :  very  good  coins^  as  well 
consular  as  imperial,  can  in  general  be  had 
for  two  shilHngs  a-piece  ;  even  Othos  are 
cheap,  80  they  be  silver  ones ;  and,  safely 
possessed  of  this  prim-wii^ged  portrait  on 
danarii,  it  were  little  wisdom  to  *  sigh  for 
an  Otho'  In  improbable  brass.* 

The  collector,  who  wishes  to  frame  his 
cabinet  on  the  economical  basis  of  com- 
mon sense,  (and  with  this  true  taste  can 
never  be  at  variance,)  will  supply  himself 
with  the  portrait  or  the  incident,  on  brass, 
if  silver  be  extravagant — on  silver,  if  brass 
be  all  but  unattainable  :  whatever  be  the 
metal,  the  historical  idea  muHt  be  the 
same;  and  a  Claudius  Goihicus  will  have 
no  deeper  interest  for  his  eye,  minted  in 
the  rarest  billon,  than  in  the  frequent  cop- 
per. A  contrary  feeling,  and  one  too  rife 
among  the  numismatic  world,  tends  to  ex- 
alt scarcity  (though  it  be  but  of  mere  met- 
al) to  the  first  rank  in  costlineasj  and  there 
often  is  a  conflict  for  rare  brass,  where  the 
gold  and  silver  are  loo  common  to  be  priz- 
ed.  But  this  kind  of  valuation  by  rarity 
alone,  exclusive  of  interest  or  workman- 
ship, sometimes  leads  the  coonoissfur 
astray  —  convinced    too   late    that    coins, 

*  Dr.  Cdrdwt^II  (p.  207)  cxpcctd  lo  find  these  yet 
ill  plenty  : — '  It  is  possible  thtit  I  lie  8»?tiat«*  mny 
jicVfT  liave  i*f*iierl  any  braM  coin  with  tht»  inaiirnia 
ofOtho,  and  muy  Imveiupplied  tho  wants  of  Romo 
by  conlinuin*  to  u«<c  the  clit^a  ul*  h\»  pr«?dere*sor  , 
but  it  is  n  more  rcnsonnblc  Jioluti^mi  lliut  *ur|i  t'oina 
were  net  11  ally  miutud,  and  mny  ln»r«^iiAcr  bo  broughl 
tu  light  by  ftomo  fortuaate  discovery/ 


.auction-value  up  to  £90^  at  which  he  pur- 
chased again:  not  long  after,  a  third  was 
produced,  and  boijght  up  by  him  also  at 
^100;  and  we  ourselves,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  saw  a  quadruplicate  of  the  same  coin 
sold  in  the  same  atiction-room  for  £113; 
the  original  possessor  of  the  now  depre- 
cisited  triplicates  having  bid  up  to  .£llO, 
nod  then  given  over  in  despair.  Human 
nature  did  its  utmost,  but  could  stand 
ihe  contest  no  longer.  A  brass  tnedalMon 
of  Commodus  fetched  at  Christie's  this 
spring  the  sum  of  £23,  being  intrinsically 
worth  twopence  ;  and  the  famous  Athlete- 
medallion  of  Syracuse,  about  five  abillings^ 
worth  of  silver,  has  repeatediy  produced 
forty  pounds. 

However,  let  not    the  young  collector 
who  hears  these  things  despair;  as  in  al) 
lOther  good  things  of  nature  and  of  art,  we 
[fnd  the  union  of  medium  excellence  with 
[high  rarity  to  be  the  exception,  and  not  the 
yyle — even  so  it  is  with  coins.     Fair,  and 
€ven   very    pretty    specimens   of   genuine 
ancient  Greek  money  may  be  readily  pro- 
f  cured  for  little  more  than  iheir  actual  value 
1MB  silver;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  dif- 
]  ferences  wljich  constitute  scarcity*  and  con- 
isequent  high  price,  will  be  found  to  amount 
f  to  somewhat  as  trivial  as  a  mint-mark,  or 
other  such  unimportant  variation  from  the 
recognised   standard — coins,  namely,  that 
have  been    published    and   described.     To 
this  remark  there  are  of  course  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions ;  an  ancient   piece — be    it    proud 
gold    stater    or   humble  copper   chalcus — 

t'    erfect  in  condition,  with  the  bloom  of  its 
irih  still  fresh   upon  its  face,  as  if  *  dew 
from  the  womb  of  the  morning* — must  ever 
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however  scorce,  mny  be  bought  too  dearly, 
if  ihey  \mve  pothinfr  else   to  recommend 
ihem   to   his   cabinet.      For  example,  the 
Pax-penny  of  William  the  Conqueror,  oae 
of  the  most  barbnroiis  bits  of  money  in  ex- 
istence, sonve    time  ago  was  of  the  first 
rarity,   and    bore  a    value    pretty    nearly 
Lcquivalenl  to  its  weigrht  in  diamond-carats: 
l>ut,   lo,  a  hoard,  thousands   in  number,  of 
some  old  Norman  miser  is  luckily  unearth- 
ed at  Beaworthj  and,  to  the  intense  chagrin 
of  competitors    for    scarcity,   Pax-pennies 
rere  latterly  sold  upon  Cornh  ill  for  sixpence 
a-piece.      Afrarn,  sundry  enrly  Saxon  coins, 
within  a  little  year  past,  were  esteemed  in- 
vnluable^  from  bearings  the  names  of  Alfred, 
Eihelbert,  Edward  of  East  Anjrlia,  and  so 
forth  ;  their  interest  to  an  Engli&h  mind  is 
not  attempted  to  be  g^ainsaid  ;  neither  also 
rill  be  disputed  tlie  uncivilized  character 
of  their  execution,  nor  the  fact  that  the 
patriotic  interest  aforesaid  was  estimated 
,at   much  too  high  a  price.     But  alas  for 
llhose  who    had    possessed    themselves  of 
tSaxon   pence  at  =£14-  a-pit?ce  !     The  bank 
'of  Ctierdale  overwhelmed  those  units  by  its 
hundreds. 
And  now  one  word  about  patina: — 

»  With  sharpened  sight  pal©  nntiqunnes  poro, 
Th*  injicription  value,  but  the  rust  ndon^ ; 
Thiei  I  he  lilue  vnrni»hj  that  the  gri3on  endears. 
The  fiacred  ryst  *jf  twice  tea  bundred  joars/ 

We  Bhall  not  be  so  bold  as  to  dwell  upon 
the  beauty — though,  in  truth,  the  coins  of 
'Kuples  have  a  charming  lint,  and  pleasant 
IS  the  gloss  of  Malta :  but  hear  our  learned 
professor  on  its  usefulness : 

'  The  brasses  of  the  ancients  contain  for  the 
vinost  pnrt  a  quantity  of  titi  united  with  the  native 
l^opper.    As  the  aiinef*  whieh  are  known  to  Imve 
'  een  worked  by  them  do  not  appear  to  have 
[iven   Ihern  these  two  metal  a  in  combination, 
|We  also  infer  that   tin  was  made  use   of  de- 
'ngnedly,  and  from  their  knowin<r  the  unfit ne^e 
f  mere  copper  for  the  porposes  of  money.    Tlie 
advantage,    hovvuvcr^    of    the    combination    is 
lihovvn  more  clcrirly  in  its  reference  to  numis- 
Imalic  etudicF,     Disinter  sonje  Roman  brasses, 
jtontiining  but  little  admixture  of  other  metal 
I  with  their  native  ropper,  and  yoo  have  to  mourn 
|over  a  work  of  destruction,  like  the  havoc  ma<le 
[jby  some    confluent   disease    upon   a  beauiiful 
countenance ;  hut  if  the  alloy  have  been  pro- 
perly united  with  it,  th«  specimen  haa  become 
much  in  ore  aiLraciive  during  its  concealment  by 
^ihat  sot\  shadowiniy:  of  green  and  brown^  which 
nas  spread  itself  over  it,  nfoi*  tok  nxitaCm^  ij  wo«p 
l.nd  which,  more  than  any  other  properly*  hatnee 
*he  ingenuity  of  modern  Ibrgcrs,* — pp.  9[»j  100- 

This  must  satisfy  the  utilitarian,  and  now 
let  us  hear  no  more  malicious  ridicule 
about  rust  and  verdigris. 
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There  is  one  other  view  of  ancient  coins, 
at  which  wc  must  be  allowed  to  take  an  al- 
most parting  glonce— their  localities-  It  is 
stranger  to  hear  of  Roman  £:old  having 
been  dug  from  the  ruins  of  a  Hindoo  tem- 
ple, than  of  hoards  of  imperial  coin  found 
in  Transylvania;  hut  the  stories  are  alike 
irtre.  Lieut.  Cunningham  discovered  in 
Cashmtr  a  hitherto  unknown  coinage, 
some  fifteen  centuries  in  duration,  of  Indo- 
Scythian  kings,  who,  until  the  gallant  sol- 
dier disinterred  their  monetary  etfigies,  had 
been  utterly  unknown.  So  also  in  Bactria 
and  AfrL»hanisian  many  a  forcrotten  poten- 
tate of  old  time  has  to  thank  Colonel  Todd 
and  Mr.  Masson  for  having  rescued  iheir 
fame  from  non-entity  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  coins.  But  not  to  dwell 
on  these  grand  remote  discoveries,  we  our- 
selves have  been  startled  more  than  once 
by  picking  up  Roman  coins  in  the  course 
of  a  cotintry  ramble— no  further  offlhan  in 
Surrey,  What  a  new^  charm  it  gives  to 
this  familiar  scene ;  w4mt  interest  it  adds 
to  the  parple  uniformity  of  this  broad 
heath ;  how  the  air  begins  to  sound  with 
the  clangors  of  lituus  and  tuba;  how  the 
hollows  round  about  are  thronged  with  bi- 
vouacking legionaries!  There  are  shaggy 
horses,  hting  with  trappings,  drinking  in  a 
line  at  the  irout  stream  j  here,  stand  the 
banners  circling  the  prietoriutn,  RomeU 
bloody  hand,  her  wolf  and  twins,  and  her 
consecrated  labarnm  :  this  fine  white  sand 
among  the  fern  has  rubbed  bright  many  a 
breastplate;  this  fragrant  sod  been  drench- 
ed with  the  blood  of  invaders  hewing  out 
the  glory  of  Rome,  and  of  patriots  fighting 
for  their  homes  and  ahars.  From  that  hillp 
no  doubt,  rushed  at  seeming  unawares  the 
swarthy  cloud  of  Britons;  but  the  iron  co* 
horls  %vere  ready  at  a  word  : — the  rout  is 
over,  the  legion  has  returned,  ond  pile  their 
bloody  arms.  How  know  we  all  these 
deeds  of  old  ?  What  brought  the  Roman 
and  the  Briton  to  this  field,  and  made  as 
witness  to  the  battle  1 — A  few  copper  coins, 
imtnortal  in  thetr  patina,  which  we  have  just 
shaken  from  a  lump  of  turf,  and  have  exult- 
in  gly  discovered  to  be  early  British,  min- 
gled in  a  mass  with  those  of  Claudius,  Galli- 
enus,  and  the  Constantines. 

The  remarkable  discoveries  in  Lycia  by 
Mr.  Charles  Fellowes,  and  those  in  AflT- 
ghanistan  by  Burnes,  may  also  be  mention* 
ed  as  notable  illustrations  of  the  interest 
which  ancient  coins  may  well  excite,  us 
connected  with  locality:  for  the  forme? 
may  by  means  of  their  old  money  ascer- 
tain the  names  and  the  religion  of  other- 
wise unstoried  cities — as  the  latter  has  ex* 
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hibited  to  oar  wondering  view  whole  djr- 
nnsiies  of  monarchs  of  whom  hfstory  is 
silent.  Mr.  Fellowes  very  sensibly  tickets 
his  coins  with  the  name  of  the  place  where 
they  were  severally  found,  on  purpose  to 
make  them  serve  as  historic  records  j  he 
seems  to  consider  them  of  the  Homeric 
age,    or   thereubouls,    and    remarks    thai, 

*  like  fossils  in  geology,  they  may  be  use- 
ful in  indicating:  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  &  name  to  their 
diiferenl  localities.' 

Addison's  Cynlhio  sarcastically  observes 
that  *lo  have  a  relish  for  ancient  coins  it 
seems  necessary  to  ha^;^  a  contempt  for 
the  modern.'  And  small,  in  truth,  can  be 
our  self-congratulations  on  the  score  of 
coinage. 

**  O,  whon  «b^ll  Britain,  consciooB  of  her  claim, 
Stiiud  emulotui  of  Greek  and  Romun  famo  r 

The  perfection  of  machinery  is  attained  by 
us,  but  our  dies  are  below  mediacrity.  It 
is  true  that  money  must  stack  or  pile  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  even  the  flattest 
jetton  might  be  wedded  to  an  elegant  de- 
vice: it  is  true  that  rapidity  of  mintage  is 
a  desirable  object,  but  it  may  be  equally 
well  exerted  on  a  good  die,  as  on  a  bad  one* 
Mr.  Akerman  —  who  understands  these 
matters  thoroughly,  and  has  done  so  much 
for  his  favorite  study  —  says  with  scornful 
brevity ; — 

*  Of  the  coins  of  our  monarch^,  succeeding  Queen 
;  ^nne,  it  will  scarcely  be  neceeaary  to  speak^  ex- 
cept lo  notice  their  utter  insignincance  botli  in 

design  and  execution.' 


HANS  EULER. 

FROM  THE  GERMAF  OF  8EIDL. 

From  tbc  Literary  Gazette 

^'Haiix  !  Manila,  Aome  one  knocking  :  go,  lot  bim 

bi^  I  pray ; 
ll  toftj  bo  a  poor  pilgrim   wbo  wanderei  from  Jiis 

way." 
•*  Gtid  i«iv«  thee,  galliint  loldier.be  welcome  to  our 

ctitfipr — 
The  hrttnd  in  white  aoii  aputtgy,  ihc  drink  is  frcih 

ouJ  clear.*' 

•*  Wbnt  h«r«  I  seek  h  neither  your  drink  nor  yet 
ymir  food  ; 
pt  if  ynn  he  ElanM  £u1«r,  then  will  t  havo  your 
bhwd  • 
J  that  for  mnnthi  my  vungcanco  haa  darkly 
[pirnact:d  you — 
'  i  bad  u  hruthar,  and  you  that  brother  »lcw. 

And  a*  ho  Uy  there  writhing,  I  awore  to  him  hii» 
flitfl 
ou(d  be  by  me  revenged  on  hia  slayer  aoon  or 
Ule*" 


"And  if  1  kiird  your  brother,  in  rightful  war  it 

fured , 
And  roini?  you  to  avenge  him  ?    Well,  then,  I  am 

prepared  1 

Yet  not  in  houae  I  combat,  not  door  and  wall  be- 
tween, 
But  in  the  face  of  that  for  which  all  my  strife  has 

My  sabre,  AfBrthfi,  know'st  thou,  with  which  I  bid 

him  low  : 
Should   I   return  not — Tyrol  bae  ample  greatness 

now/' 

They  go  with  one  another  up  to  the  steep  rock 

nigh— 
The  morning  haa  just  opeo'd  ber  golden  gate  on 

high  t 
Hans  firfitf  the  e.igcr  stranger  behind,  with  rupid 

trt'fld. 
And  with  both  still  ascending  tbo  sun 'a  young  ra^ 

dianco  shed. 

Now  stand  they  on  the  summit — there  lies  the  Al- 
pine world  ! 

Tho  wonderful,  the  mighty,  before  tliem  wide  un- 
furld: 

The  fading  mist  developea  the  valloyt,  ricb  in 
c  barms, 

With  hcrdii  upon  their  bosoms,  with  hamlets  in 
thoir  arms. 

Yonder  are  giant- torr€?nts, — gulf  upon  gulf  below, — 
Above  the  rrowiiing  forests, — o'er  all  free  lleav'n'a 

pure  brow  ; 
And,  to  he  ftilt^  though  viewless,  with  godlike  peace 

*?nlwiiied. 
In  homes  and  hearts  (he  ancient  soul  of  Truth  and 

Faith  enshrined. 

On   lliifl    rhe   twain   look  down— slow  einks   the 

stranger  H  htind, 
But  Hans  has  pointed  proudly  lo  hia  dear  father* 

limd  ; 
**  For  tfutt  I  fuught^ — your  brother  his  sword  against 

it  drew  ; 
For  that  have  I  done  battle^  for  (kttt  your  brother 

slew  V 

The  stranger  glaneeii  downward,  then  in  Hans'  face 

does  gaze — 
He  striven  to  ilf\  his  arm,  but  that  arm  he  cannot 

raise — 
*'  And  didat  thou  ilay  bim  yonder,  in  nghtful  war 

it  flirted  ? 
And  wilt  thou  now  forgive  me?     Came,  Hans,  I 

am  prepared  I" 

Jai»ct  W,  W1LEIJIS05. 

SONNET  TO  A  LADY  PRAYING. 

From  UiQ  MetTopotiUo. 

Wilts*  on  thine  nyes  of  holy  Light  I  gaxe, 

And  tifiii  Uuiiii  gL'ijily,  with  imploring  Rrace, 

Turn  10  ihiit  fount  uf  still  murr?  holy  light, 

Thy  lip  full  npt'  wilh  cxtnsy  of  praiae, 

And  ull  th«'  expressive  ^ilvnce  of  lliy  face. 

By  tears  fjf  rapture  nmdf  more  purely  hright, 

My  ^oul  then  longH  from  life  U*  spread  its  witig« 

And  move,  in  boutity  equal  to  thrni*  own, 

Tf)  realms  of  glory,  the  cterniil  throne 

OfHtMi  whowt!  praise  no  lip  lefl«  pure  should  sing* 

O!  sinrp  witliTfi  thy  hallo^ved  bosom  lie 

All  we  should  loiirii,  the  holy  secret  give  ; 

Teaeh  me  to  live^  that  I  may  never  die; 

Teftcb  me  to  die,  that  1  through  doatb  may  Ut«  I 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 
Prom  the  Ljtemry  Gazelle. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  extract  interest- 
ing and  valuable  matter  from  the  reports  made 
to  this  Associntion,  at  its  laie  eession  at  Coric : 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  of  profit  Irom  the 
perudal, — Ed. 

The  general  Committee  met  at  3  o'clock,  Aug. 
ISih^tJie  Earl  of  Roose  in  the  chair — and  a 
good  attendance  of  members,  includiog  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Sir  W.  Hamdton, 
Professor  Robinson  of  Armagh,  Col.  Sabine, 
&c.  &.Q, 

The  mimites  of  the  last  two  meetings  were 
read  and  conRrmed ;  also  a  complimentary  let- 
ter from  the  Italian  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Modena. 

The  report  of  the  council  waa  read  by  Col 
Sabine. 

Thf^  principal  point  of  the  report  of  the  coun- 
cil referred  to  tlie  resolution  passed  at  Manches- 
ter, that  application  be  made  to  government  to 
undertake  the  publicnltoa  of  the  Catalogue  of 
ihc  Stare  in  the  southern  heaiisphere,  which 
have  been  reduced  and  prepareil  for  publication 
nt  the  expense  of  the  Briiieh  Aseociation,  and 
that  tiie  prcddent  and  council  of  the  Royal 
Society  be  requef3if'd  to  support  the  application* 
A  report  was  accord iiiL^ly  drawn  yp  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  above  ollicurs  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,  ami  co-operation  asked :  they  declined  to 
accede,  and  iJie  application  was  trnnFrailted  lo 
Sir  R.  Peel  by  the  British  Associalion  alone. 
The  reply  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  expressed 
regret  that  they  were  not  originally  ap|>ri8ed  of 
the  iniention  of  embarking  in  the  work  in  ques- 
tion,  or  of  the  probnhility  of  governmcni  being 
called  upon  for  aid,  and  stated  the  inconvenience 
of  being  required  lo  defray  cxpen?es  of  works 
already  commenced  without  any  previous  con- 
sideration or  concurrence  of  Iheir  lordships,  and 
asked  for  information  aa  to  the  circumstancei* 
which  have  rendered  the  funds  of  the  British 
Aasociaiioa  incompetent  to  complete  the  work. 
This  waa  done  by  showing  the  large  pecuniary 
grants  already  made  for  scientific  inquiries  by 
the  Asaocialionj  the  sums  for  which  they  are  now 
liable,  and  likely  to  be  immediately  called  upon 
to  disburse,  die.  The  result  waa  a  treasury 
authority  for  an  issue  of  lOOO/,  towards  printing 
the  copies  of  the  reduced  Catalogue  of  Sliirs  of 
Lalande  and  Lacaille.  The  council  congratu- 
lated the  general  committee  on  the  ready  dis- 
position which  her  Majesty's  government  has 
shown  to  receive  favorably  and  to  comply  witli 
the  rccomracndaiion  thus  made  by  the  British 
Association  on  the  behalf  of  science.  Another 
point  was,  the  arrangements  made  at  the  ob- 
servatory at  Kew,  Persons  have  been  appointed 
to  take  charge — a  regular  meteorological  regis- 
ter waa  commenced,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Prof,  Wheatatone.  in  Nov.  last— a  self-regis- 
tering meteorological  apparatus,  which  we  have 
already  described,  has  been  deposited  there — 
and  an  electrical  apparatus  established  in  the 
cupola  by  private  subscription*  Records  of 
these  will  be  Bubmitted  iei  the  course  of  tlic 
meeting. 


This  report  was  adopted  j  and  Prof  Robinson 
moved  the  thanks  of  tlie  committee  to  govern* 
meat  for  the  1000/.  grant,  taking  occasioD  to 
illusiraie  tlic  importance  of  the  subject*  La- 
caille in  the  eouihern  hemisphere  was  only 
second  lo  Bradley  in  the  north;  and  tlie  services 
of  both  to  atitronomy  were  of  interest  to  the 
whole  world.  But  Lacaiiic^s  labors  had  remain- 
ed a  dead  letter  till  this  work  w^aa  undertaken* 
He  stated  that  the  mere  observation  of  afclar 
might  be  made  in  two  seconds,  which  it  would 
require  two  hours  to  calculate  ;  and  thus,  except 
for  what  the  British  Association  had  done  in  this 
respect,  and  now  with  the  libend  aid  of  govern- 
ment, the  whole  was  lost  to  the  lover«  "•"  ^.i^rM-c 
With  regard  to  Lal^nde'a  Hialoire  (.V  .i- 

partCj  who  was  no  mean  judge  ot  ch 

services  deserved,  created  him  a  peer  of  France, 
with  a  pension ;  and  now  we  had  gone  far  be- 
yond what  he  had  accomphshed,  by  reducing 
his  observations.  Whenever  science  applied  to 
government  for  assistance  on  real  ground s^  he 
had  always  Ibund  the  answer  nuchas  lo  deeerve 
acknowledgments  simdar  to  those  he  now  moved. 

Math  emul  leal  and  Physical  Scienct. — Dr. 
Robinson  lead  a  brief  report  accounting  for  the 
delay  of  printing  the  British  Assoeiaiion  cata- 
logue of  stars.  The  whole  of  the  reductions, 
with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  have  been  made; 
and  no  farther  expenditure  on  this  account  will 
he  required.  The  cause  of  delay  w^as,  that  the 
number  to  be  printed  had  not  been  decided 
upon.  This  will  be  determined  at  the  present 
meeting,  and  a  farther  sum  applied  for,  to  pro- 
cure die  requisite  preface,  for  prcps  corrections! 
and  other  contingencies.  The  caialogue  will 
include  nearly  10,000  stars,  and  will  be  of  high 
value  to  all  astronomers. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
extreme  service  already  practically  rendered; 
and  he  looked  forward  to  tlic  completion  of  the 
work  with  great  interest.  He  was  certain  llmt, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  other  fruit  of  ihe  ex- 
istence of  the  Briiifih  Association,  this  importaiit 
contribution  to  astronomical  science  would  en* 
tide  it  to  the  memory  of  all  agee. 

Prof  Powell's  communicatmn  contained  a  List 
of  various  substances  which  exhibit  the  phe- 
nomenon of  elliptical  polarization.  As  far  as  his 
observations  had  yet  gone,  it  seems  restricted  to 
metallic  substances  and  their  compounds.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  determine  the  metallic 
proportion  of  the  latter,  and  the  nature  of  the 
elliptical  vibration  for  each. 

Prof.  Lloyd  slated  that  this  pfiysical  optical 
problem  had  hitherto  baffled  theory.  Ho  had 
been  engaged  in  its  investigation,  b  •'  '  ild 

not  as  yet  boast  of  success.     He  t  m« 

solution  depends  on  assuming  ihui  m.-  .  ^jcr 
varies  in  imperceptible  degrecB,  instead  of  ter- 
minating abruptly  on  the  meial  «  "i^frnhng  an 
indefinite  number  of  layers  inii  noar  lo 

each  otlier.    The  ray  of  light  v  i  every 

varying  portion  of  the  mc4ium ;  and,  at  each 
infinitesimal  change,  a  portion  of  the  wnve  is 
reflected,  and  ag^ain  the  next  pn  ic 

sum  of  indefinitely  small  reflet  t  Ic- 

ing and  producing  the  phenomeuun.  A  ditlkuliy. 
however,  occurriDg,  torccd  Itim  iuto  ^  •ccoiid 
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hypotlveeie,  still  retaining  the  erfmorinfinirceimal 
refiectians,  but  nsdumirig  that  the  ether  does 
lerminnte  abruptly  on  the  metalj  nltliough  not 
on  the  ftuccesfiive  layers.^ 

Prof,  Kane  eubmitted  to  the  section  Prof. 
Draper's  praofu  of  the  newly  diBCOvered  pro- 
perly of  light.  The  subject  treated  was  chlorine 
gas.  Thiit  a  change  is  produced  therein  by 
eipoaare  to  the  solar  rays  ib  well  known ;  but 
the  novelty  disclosed  is,  that  the  gas  absorbs  the 
rays,  or  that  they  become  latent^  altering  the 
ciiaractcr  of  the  gas,  Ailer  exposure  to  tlie  sim- 
beams,  chlorine  gas,  its  electro-negative  proper- 
tiei  heing  increased  tJiercby,  unites  readily  with 
hydrogen.  Thia  Ptate  Prof.  Draper  terms  the 
tithonii.\  and  has  given  the  same  title  to  the  ray 
of  light  which  he  says  is  absorbed,  and  which 
corrc*!pond^  in  relrangibility  with  the  indigo  ray* 
rp...,  ,1.  „  lubes  of  chlorine  were  mixed  with 
h  the  chlorine  of  the  one  having  been 

pr  exposed  and  titiionised,  that  of  the 

o.  1    and  kept  in  the  dark.     The  mixed 

g  carefully  placed  to  a  beam  of  light 

admitted  at  a  window,  the  lithoniscd  chlorine 
instantly  united  with  the  hydrogen,  the  untiihon- 
wed  noil  but  becoming  siow!y  tithonised  by  the 
expOflure,  did  at  last  combine  with  its  hydrogen. 
This  exaltation  of  the  eleclro-negnlive  proper- 
ties of  chlorine  is  not  temporary ;  the  change  k 
permanent ;  and  its  nature  is  said  to  be  the  a b- 
•orptior^  of  the  tithonic  ray,  similar  to  the  dii»- 
fippeorancc  of  heat  in  water  to  produce  ebulli- 
tion. If  the  disturbance  were  merely  molecular, 
it  would  be  transient,  butthia  ii  not  the  cage  i  for 
when  once  the  gas  is  tithoniged,  it  never  losea 
it ;  the  electro-negative  property  of  the  chlorine 
18  permanently  increased, t 

i)r.  TTobinson  mentioned  a  circumptance 
iv'  Lired  to  him  to  bear  out  the  views  of 

til*  J   ion  of  rays  from  Jhe  solar  light.    He 

hnd  hoped  to  succeed  in  obtaining  accurate  de- 
lineations of  the  irreguiaritiee  of  die  lunar  sur* 
frtce  by  meaos  of  the  daguerreotype  process. 
He  had  prepared  a  plate  after  the  process  of 
Claudet,  and  placed  it  in  the  Ibcue  of  a  telescope 
dir«*cted  to  tJie  moon.  The  light  was  so  intense^ 
h  V  ti  could  scarcely  be  employed  to  od- 
y  re;  and  Ur.  Robinfion  thought  there 

'»  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  correct  re- 
1  of  CopernicuB.  There  was  also 
i«t...  ^;  ^ij  the  teleficope  a  clock-movement,  eo 
acciirftte  that  no  variation  of  po^i  lion  could  oc- 
cur. Natwithetanding  this,  and  aller  an  exposure 
of  hmlf  an  hour,  there  wai  on  the  plate  oo  trace 

•  Our  fcttdcrf  will  remeinbcr  tho  [nterpfltm^di«i' 
0a*i1c»isii  oo  the  theories  of  It^ht  which  rendered 
S#«.  A.  ttl  Mancb^flter  A.  1.  There  were  present 
tii#n  Itfnt  ■lid  stp^l  Advucaies  of  oppo»itG  views  ; 
biJ  It/  or  opinion  seems  to  pre- 

v;  extent  ;  and  tUereforo  iec- 

II  ^  .    -6  interetttog^  and  profitable, 

*!">  doubtlesSf  from  ihe  absence  uritiany  of 

(L  1  science  already  noticed  :  and  it  per- 

i.(.**l  of  the  Sections. — Bd.  L,  G, 
'  abiorption    of  heal   by  ice   changes    its 
cl,  rriianenlly,  and  alters,  moreover,  it» 

i{  ty  ;    may  noi  a  Uko  absorption  of  the 

♦-  ly  produce  a  new  form  of  chlorine  gaj, 

%i  ting  its  fpeoific  gravity  may  develop  f 


of  Copernicus,  It  is  to  be  inferred,  then^  that 
the  chemical  or  ttthonic  power  of  moonlight  is 
far  less,  in  proportion  to  brilliancy,  than  that  of 
Folar  light,  as  if  these  raya  were  absorbed  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

Meteoroh^ical  Ohxerrations  at  Plymouth, — 
Mr.  Snow  Harris  gave  a  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship.  The  first  eeries  of 
tabulated  results  were  Irom  WhewelPs  anemo- 
raeter^  which  wind  gauge  Mr.  Harris  has  greatly 
improvedj  and  from  which  he  expecled  to  get  an 
integral  of  the  wind,  the  direction  and  intensity 
in  a  given  time.  The  observations  had  been 
continued  for  two  years,  and  the  first  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  was,  that  the  resultant  of  the  cur- 
rent at  Plymouth  resembled  a  trade- wind  from 
Kouth  to  north  ;  second,  that  the  rate  of  the  cur- 
rent was  five  rnilcg  an  hour.  Mr.  OstfeHs 
anemometer  will  not  register  email  torces,  which 
if*  a  desideratum ;  but  the  mean  hourly  pressure 
obtained  from  it  was  a  repult  of  interest.  Both 
the  instruments  have  greatly  advanced  in  uaeful- 
nesa  gince  taken  up  by  the  British  Association; 
hut  they  arc  far  trom  perfect  yet.  The  series  of 
hourly  observations  for  the  barf>meier,  thermo* 
meter,  and  hygrometer,  have  been  extraordinary 
for  the  last  year  to  Christmas  18^42.  Tltey  have 
been  continued  now  for  five  years,  and  projecled 
in  curves;  but  the  remarkable  fact  ia,  that  the 
curve  for  1842  is  very  nearly  the  mean  of  tho 
vvliole.  The  connection  between  the  intensity 
of  the  wind  and  the  oscillation  ef  the  barometer 
is  also  striking, — inteneity  low,  barometer  high, 
and  vice  versa.  Mr,  Harris  proposes  lo  con- 
tinue the  observations  to  the  end  of  ISISjespe* 
cialJy  in  regard  lo  WhewelFs  windgauge^  which 
Mr.  H,  thought  poBsible  to  make  as  perfect  as  a 
chronometer,  and  he  asks  for  a  farther  small 
grant"  the  inBtruments  at  the  end  of  1843  to  be 
deposited  at  Kew.  The  final  report  will  be 
ready  for  York  next  year. 

Prof  Lloyd  read' an  extract  from  a  fetter 
which  he  bad  received  iVom  Mr.  Ostler^  commu- 
nicating that  he  had  efl'ected  improvements  in 
his  anemometer^  whereby  he  could  obtain  very 
superior  recortk.  He  had  projected  a  new  form 
of  vane,  which  greatly  reduced  the  oscillation  j 
and  he  had  doubled  tlie  size  of  the  pressure-plate, 
which  gave  Bmaller  ohBervatione,  and  yet  it  was 
not  too  large  for  hurricanes. 

Prof  Lloyd  described  the  present  method  of 
representing  physical  results,  and  ihe  difficuUy 
of  connecting  by  a  regular  curve  the  Bcries  of 
points  obtained.  He  proposed  the  bjdecling  tho 
interval  of  these  by  a  new  series  of  pointg,  the 
connecting  fine  of  which^  avoiding  the  excessive 
points  and  steering  a  mean  course,  w«>uld  be  the 
true  curve  and  the  nearest  approximation  to  ex- 
act grapliical  representation. 

Mr*  Hutchinson^s  new  theory  may  briefly  be 
described  as  the  resultant  ot  the  velocities  ot  the 
revolving  motions  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  in 
it«  orbtt.  The  accordance  or  oppoeiiion  of  which, 
and  their  several  relations  to  each  other,  being 
considered  sufficient  to  account  for  at mospherio 
variations,  diurnal  atmospheric  tide«,  harometrie 
alternations,  the  annual  maxima  of  Humboldt, 
d&e.  4c. 

Mr.  6.  Harris  saidj  that  Mr.  HutehiOBon's 
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iheory  vvf\s  m^enious  and  worthy  of  attention. 
It  woulti  be  cnrious  to  see  what  relation  to  pliy 
sical  forcea  tJie  orbitual  and  diurnal  rotations 
may  have. 

The  principal  point  submitted  to  the  section 
was  the  subject  of  winds,  and  their  relation  t(> 
the  hurometcr*  There  appear  to  be  two  kinds, 
— ^windt?  of  translation  and  of  oscillation.  The 
tradesf  monsoona,  &c.,  are  examples  of  the 
former  J  the  latter  are  winds  of  iot!al  origin, — 
prevalence  of  rains,  Jcc.  It  h  desirable  to  make 
out  the  law  of  these  movement??,  and  to  ihia  end 
the  reduction  of  the  obeervations  is  to  be  con- 
tinued by  Mr-  Dirt,  Already  there  are  markcil 
manifestations  of  Brus^ela  being  a  nodal  point 
and  hence  hopea  of  succees^ 

Since  tlie  la'^t  meetings  of  the  Britiish  Associa- 
tion^  the  coaimittee  hav^e  obtained  and  pubhpiied 
in  the  1  tth  and  12tti  nnrnbers  of  Tajflor^a  i^cien- 
tific  Miimoirs^  tranelationa  of  the  four  following 
works:  Gauss's  Dioptric  Researches j  Dr.  La^ 
months  Account  of  the  Observatory  and  Instru- 
ments  at  Munich  j  Gauss's  Magnetic  Obeerva- 
liona  at  Gottingen ;  and  Lamont's  Magnetic 
Observations  (three  years)  at  Munich.  No  pot- 
fion  of  the  grant  placed  at  the  dieposnl  of  the 
committee  ha©  been  expended  \  and  this  is  to  be 
attributed,  il*  we  rifrhtly  interpret  and  apply  what 
fell  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  to  the  acquirements 
and  iadutftry  ^los^eased  and  devoted  to  the  ad- 
van  f^e  men  t  of  Bcience  by  the  accomplished  lady 
of  the  gallant  colonel. 

Total  reflection  is  a  problem  in  physical  optics 
which  has  long  excited  curiosity,  and  baffled  re- 
search. Newton^s  explanation  of  it  alfords  no 
accouBt  at  the  phenomena  in  cases  of  polarized 
light  He  considered,  however^  total  reflection 
to  be  an  insurenountable  proof  agj^inst  the  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light;  and  this  opinion^  very 
generally  adopted,  retarded  the  progress  of  this 
science  for  a  ccntnry-  Poisson  wai*  the  first  to 
«cc  the  mode  of  solutionj  by  imagining  the  mo* 
tion  in  one  direction  of  two  fluids  superjmsed, 
the  one  of  greater  density  (Jian  the  other :  the 
motion  would  not  pass  uito  the  rarer  medium^ 
and  hence  the  common  metliod  of  expression 
was  not  available,  the  expression  being  by  sines 
and  cosine.^  multiplied  by  exponential  functions, 
Freenel,  however^  made  the  greatest  advance; 
he  formed  certain  formulas  and  expressions,  re- 
duced from  values  vended  by  experiment,  for 
refracted  light  But  of  refractions  beyond  the 
•urface  he  could  form  no  conception  ;  he  labored 
for  six  years,  but  he  had  not  the  dynamical  equa- 
tions lot  the  motion  of  light  in  transparent 
media.  Prot^.  M'Cullai^h  found  them  by  con- 
jecture in  183.1  He  only  has  recently  apphed 
them,  and  has  been  able  to  assign  not  merely 
the  laws)  of  insensible  refraction^  but  also  to  ex- 
plain the  tialure  of  total  reflection,  and  to  prove 
each  by  mutual  confirmation.  He  described  the 
laws  of  inKensiblc  refraction,  dependent  on  the 
motion  of  the  molecules  in  rarer  medium,  being 
elhptic,  not  rectilinear,  the  elliptic  vibrations  in- 
creasing in  magnitude  iia  they  recede  (oirii  the 
glafis.  In  one  case  only  will  the  vibrations  be 
right  lincsj  and  that  is  w*hen  light  is  polarized 
verticaUy.  When  polarized  in  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence, the  vibrations  are  ellipses,  tiie  minor 
axet  ^eing  parallel  &Bd  the  major  perpendicular 
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to  the  surface  offho  glass.  Although  the  rcsoll 
is  exactly  the  same  as  Fresnel  predicted,  the 
laws  of  total  reflection  have  never  before  been 
explained.  The  explanation^  moreover,  iippliea 
to  doubly- re frricting  crystals,  or  tn  the  refraction 
of  a  cry&ttd  in  a  fluid  of  a  higher  refractive 
power.  The  laws  arc  extremely  beautiful,  and 
completely  connect  Fresnel's  laws  of  double  re- 
fraction with  the  laws  of  inseneible  refraction 
and  total  reflection. 

Dr.  Peacocke  (chairman  pro  tem^)  propoped 
the  thanks  of  the  section  to  Prof.  M'Cullagh  for 
this  ♦  xposition  of  his  important  researches.  He 
designated  the  realizing  Fresnera  anticipation 
as  the  greatest  march  ever  made  in  physical 
optics. 

The  labors  o(  the  committee  are  proceeding. 
German  works  which  may  influence  tlieir  deci- 
sion have  been  ordered.  The  final  report  may 
be  expected  to  be  ready  for  the  raeeling  next 
year. 

The  observations  conducted  by  Prof.  Lloyd  in 
the  magnetic  observatory  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  extended  over  a  period  of  four  years  and 
a  half.  The  elementa  observed  were^  1,  mag- 
netic declination  ;  2,  magnetic  inclination ;  3, 
horizontal  component;  4,  vertical  con»ponent  of 
the  total  force.  They  were  not,  however,  all 
accurately  observed  from  the  first  in  1828.  There 
had  been  a  difllcuUv  in  obtaining  the  third  cle- 
ment, which  ditiicufty,  however,  he  had  over- 
come. The  results  ol  observation  were  given  in 
a  diagram,  showing  the  diurnal  changes  of  de- 
clination and  inclination  for  tJie  summer  nvinths^ 
for  the  winter  months,  and  tor  the  whole  year. 
First  element  J  the  change  of  declinjition  &  ex- 
tremely small  during  the  late  hours  of  night  and 
those  of  early  morning — it  decreases  to  7  k*  m* 
and  then  rapidly  inereases,  tnolion  westerly,  to 
maximum  at  1  p.  m.  ;  the  succeeding  maximum 
is  at  10  p.  M,  In  summer  the  evening  niaiimum 
disappears,  in  winter  the  reverse  takes  place; 
also  tor  the  morning  maximum,  which  is  well 
marked  in  the  summer  months.  The  maximum 
easterly  movement  is  7  a.m.,  minimum  1  p.m. 
It  docs  not  reach  a  maxinmm  in  the  allcrnoon, 
it  increases  to  midnight  hut  slowly,  and  then 
faster  to  morning  maximum,  and  aflerward*  de* 
creases  rapidly.  The  daily  range  is  greatest  in 
August  being  then  13''7  ;  least  in  January,  7*2. 
The  mean  daily  range  lor  Dublin  is  9  3  minut^^B. 
One  remarkable  fact^  however,  is,  that  the  period 
of  the  minimum  al  -^  past  1  p.m.  i*  nearly  con- 
utanl  during  the  year.  Second  clement ;  mag- 
netic inclination  has  two  maxima  and  minima 
during  the  day^a  minimum  at  3  -\>  .m.,  maximum 
5  A.  M. ;  principal  minimum  J  past  10  a.  m^  prin- 
cipal maximum  6  p.  m.  In  the  summer  months 
the  morning  fluctuation  is  oldiierated.  In  tlio 
winter  months  the  double  maxima  n    '  j,i 

appear,  and  also  a  third  maximum,  tl  f 

maximum  breaking  into  two.     The  d,viiv  nuiga 
is  greatest  in  JuU%  00045;  least  in  January* 
00008;  mean,  0*0024.     Third  ♦■lemcn'   -^,,...,.4 
by  balance-magnetometer    and    by 
whence  are  deduced  the   changes  >  i. 

tensity  and  inclination:   incIinaUon  J 

past  10  A. M,,  minimum  between  5  ;i  ,1  ^ 

extending  in  winter  to  2',  and  in  ^mri,  r  ra 
double  that  amount.    It  corrcs|K)nds  u-arly  ia 


period  with  the    intensity,    the  curves   being 
'milnr,  but  inverted.    There  appears  to  be  a 

Qily  chang-e  in  the  total  inieneity  decroatsing-  \o 

h,  M  I  increasing-  with  double  maxima  and 
minima  in  the  afternoon;  and  so  remarkabJe  ae 
to  load  to  the  belief  that  these  phenomena  de- 
pend on  the  gun.  But  on  farlher  experimentE 
jid  comparisons,  Prof.  Lloyd  wa^  led  to  conjec- 
are  thnl  there  were  other  causes  than  the  direct 
ction  of  the  sun,  acting  indirectly.  The  change 
of  total  force  appears  to  obt^erve  law,  but  it  ig 
extremely  Bmall  in  comparison  wirh  the  changreF 
of  drclinnlion  and  inclination.  The  observations 
to  determine  the  annual  or  seciilnr  rhange  arc 
not  yet  numerous  enough ;  but  he  hoped  to  com- 
plete them  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Aeso- 
cintjon. 

CoL  Sabine  spoke  to  the  great  interest  attach- 
ir  '  *'-  '*""5e  observatiooB,  and  to  the  prodigiouF 
n  to  them  in  Nonvny.     The  observa- 

u  been  taken  there  every  ten  mirmies. 

dnr  and  night,  and  the  results  arc  in  course  of 
reduction. 

Dr.  Score?by  communicated  the  results  ofhij? 
experiments  on  the  circumstances  which  atfecf 
tin-  energy  of  artificial  magnets,  their  mutual  re- 
laiion,  inflQence?,  and  anomalies.  He  spoke  also 
of  the  value  of  large  mogners  for  locomotion,  and 
of  ilicir  being  so  much  more  useful  to  this  end 
than  electro-magnets.  He  has  constructed  n 
mognet  that  will  support  a  ton  weight. 

Alter  mentioning  the  views  entertained  by 
Jitfer  and  Draper,  and  remarking  on  the  very 
v-    ■-';•!>  nomenclature  of  the  latler,  the  author 
r  !  lo  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  latent 

I  I  ring  in  darknesF,  was  quite  uncalled 

1  iineceBsary  in  explaining  these  very 

t  le  phenomena.     That  the  efl'ect  iedue 

in  some  way  to  the  calorific  elemeni,  I  he  author 
thinks  he  has  proved  by  the  following  experi- 
rrcniK.  A  condense!  p'riematic  f'pccirum  wag 
kept  fixed  by  a  good  heliastat  upon  one  Fpot  on 

plate  of  copper  for  three  hours.     The  plate 
then  submitted  to  the  action  of  mercurial 

ipor.    The  space  covered  by  the  vieihie  chro- 

atic  spectrum  was  untouched  by  the  vapor^ 
rhich  hud  deptisited  in  a  thin  film  over  ihe  other 
piirr?  of  the  plate;  but  over  the  ppacc  occupied 
by  the  extra-Bpectral  red  ray  the  deposit  of  va 
f»f)r  wna  much  greater  than  on  any  otiier  part, 
tbrming  a  weli-detmed  white  epace.  The  ex- 
periment was  varied  by  allowing  a  very  con- 
deoFcd  prismatic  fipectrum  to  tniverse  slowly  over 
H  copper  ptale  for  twohoure.  It  was  found,  on 
exposing  ilie  plate  to  the  vapor  of  mcrcurVj  that: 
'lie  space  covered  by  the  luminouB  spectrum  was, 

I  before,  left  free  of  vapor ;  but  a  well-defined 
tine  murked  the  path  ol  the  ex  Ira- spectra  I  red 
my.     An  arrangement  waa  made  by  which,  by 
means  of  colored  media,  Uic  calorific,  luminous, 
nod  chemical  rays  were  isolated  with  tolerable 
purity.     Under  each  of  thcBe,  a  copper  plnie, 
Imvinir  a  design  in  paper  on  its  Burtace.  was 
H 'f^'-iT,  and  left  exposetf  to  the  light  of  the  sun 
1 1  hour.     On  removing  the  plates  in  tlie 
in.i  t'xrmmng  tliem  to  the  vapor  of  mer- 
no  impre^eion  found  upon  eitlier 
^  iie  one  under  the  infiuence  of  the 

rtd  roviL  Tiiis  experiment  was  many  times  re- 
peated, the  f  exults  l>cing  in  each  case  Ibe  same. 
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The  anihor  then  mentioned  the  theory  of  M. 
Fizeauj  which  theory  has  been  followed  by  some 
others,  who  aitribuie  the  formation  ot  these 
images  to  an  organic  film  of  a  volatile  nature, 
which  he  supposes  difiuee©  iteelf  over  the  eur* 
faces  of  all  oodieg.  It  was  contended,  that  if 
the  impreEeioriB  were  tlius  formed,  they  would 
exi&l  only  on  the  surtace  of  the  plates^  whereas 
it  had  been  lound  that  a  molccuftir  cliange  was 
produced  to  some  conBiderable  depth  in  the  plate, 
that  many  eurfaces  might  be  removed,  and  still 
the  image  rendered  apparent  Several  experi- 
mtntB  were  instituted,  in  which  copper  plates 
carefully  poliphed  with  polishing  stores  and  wa- 
ter, and  tmn  boiled,  and  so  dried  that  any  or- 
ganic matter  must  have  been  removed.  On  fheKe, 
medals  and  coing,  all  of  them  carefully  washed 
in  boiling  water,  were  placed,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  dillerent  periods^  While,  at  the 
same  time,  plntts  and  medale,  which  by  rubbing 
with  the  hand  had  been  covered  witli  iljCfc-e  sup- 
posed films,  were  placed  alongside  of  Ihtm.  All 
were  examined  in  the  same  way,  and  llie  effects 
were  nearly  llie  Fame  upon  the  boiled  ptales  as 
upon  the  others.  We  select  two  of  these  ex  per  i- 
menla  in  illuf  tration.  On  n  cojjper  plate,  whjih 
had  been  kepi  for  some  time  in  bojiing  water, 
bronze  and  Fifver  medals  jirepared  in  the  ^ame 
way  were  placed,  the  whole  being  at  the  tem- 
perature of61'5Fahr.  The  temperature  was 
elevated  by  Ihe  tpirit-lamp  to  89°,  and  the  whole 
left  in  contact  until  the  thermometer  lell  to  62^. 
Breathing  on  the  plate  gave  a  defineii  outline  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  sdvcr  medufj  the  va- 
por being  deposited  on  the  ifjmce  cotertd  hy  the 
rhri.  But  the  vapor  of  mercury  «t  la  eked  the 
plate  generally,  leaving  the  spnee  corref^ponding 
with  the  rim  quite  free  of  vapor.  Of  the  bronze 
medal  there  was  no  impreBs;ion.  It  [me  been 
repeatedly  observed,  that  when  two  medals, 
having  in  relation  lo  heal  difierent  lorulucting 
powers,  are  placed  on  the  eaine  plate,  that  one 
interferes  with  ihe  impreisEione  which  the  other 
would  have  made  if  placed  by  itself  On  a 
piece  of  plale-glafis,  washed  with  boiling-water 
and  caustic  potash,  with  a  bronze  medal,  a  sil* 
ver  one,  a  sovereign,  and  a  shilling,  placed  on 
its  surface,  was  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  a  good  exhaustion  kept  up  for  18 
hours ;  a  very  distinct  image  of  each  of  these 
coins  and  medals  was  seen  when  the  plate  was 
vaporized.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  proved  that 
the  action  is  quile  incfepen<leni  of  any  organic 
film  or  depoFit  of  dust,  which  has  a|po  been 
broiight  forward  in  explanation  of  these  magical 
phenomena. 

The  next  paper  in  the  list  w*as  No.  8.  This 
eupplementary  report,  the  principal  points  of 
wliich  only  were  submitted  to  (he  section,  pre- 
sents the  results  of  experiment^j  in  a  more  com* 
fjlete  shape  than  tliose  which  Mr,  Scoti  Russell 
lad  formerly  laid  before  the  AFfiocintion ;  the  es- 
se nlial  di  fie  re  nee  in  the  characteristics  of  tlie 
difierent  classes  of  waves  having  been  ascer- 
tained. In  water  there  are  four  distinct  cta^ises 
of  waves  j  of  tliese  the  fourth  is  the  common 
sound-wava,  introduced  merely  to  give  com- 
pleiencss  to  the  tystrm.  The  third  class  had 
not  previously  been  examined  lo  any  consider- 
able extent,  it^  at  all      The  following  ia  tite 
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cl  a  salification  of  the  whole :— Ijt  class  are  called 
w:ives  of  tmridiitionj  2d,  ogciliatory  waves;  3d, 
capillary  vvaves  ;  4lh,  eound-wave  in  water. 
Ol  the?c  the  first  is  always  eolilary^  ihc  second 
and  third  always  in  ^oujps  ;  the  lir^t  class  hae 
two  ^'uneties,  positive  and  ncgiilivc  ;  the  second 
has  also  two,  siationary  and  progressive.  There 
are  no  varieties  in  the  third  and  IburllL  Be- 
sides these  species  there  are  the  following  sub- 
varietiee,  the  free  and  the  forced  wave^  in  each 
cla^s.  Such  ia  the  nahinil  history'  or  claesifica- 
tion  of  wfives.  Their  principal  charact  oris  (icy 
noticed  were — ^velocity,  malion  of  parhclee,  re- 
flection, and  d illusion.  1.  The  velocity.  The 
vekirity  of  the  first  claes  is  reprcj^entcd  by 
V  o  (^  +  ^h  where:  h  is  the  height  of  the  wave^ 
and  k  is  the  depth  of  the  cIiaBneh  The  velocity 
of  the  second  is  357  x  s/  kni^ti^  of  wave  j  I  he 
velocity  of  the  third  is  S"5  inches  per  second; 
the  fourth  is  the  well-known  velocity  of  sound, 
13437.  2,  The  difllTent  kinds  of  motion  of 
the  particles  of  water.  In  4he  firet  they  un- 
dergo a  permanent  and  final  displacement;  in 
the  second  on  oscillatory  or  continued  Bcries  of 
temporary  dieplacement ;  the  third  is  tlie  f?ame. 
In  the  first  tlie  horizontal  displacement  is  equal 
at  all  deptlis  j  In  the  eccoiid  it  diminishes  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  ;  in  the  third  it  does  not 
extend  to  a  sensible  depth  below  the  sorfirc  of 
the  water.  In  the  first  class  the  path  of  ii m 
mission  of  all  the  parriclee  is  a  semi-el  I  iji^i: 
in  the  second  the  d  i*>placcment  is  a  simple  spi- 
ral ;  in  the  third  it  is  so  minute  as  not  to  be  as- 
certained. 3.  Phenomena  of  diifiision  and  re- 
flection. The  second  and  tltird  classes  are 
reflected  according  to  the  usual  law.  The  first 
does  not  appear  to  eufler  complete  refleclion  ;  but 
at  considerable  angles  with  the  surface  a  cori- 
ous  phenomenon  is  presented.  If  the  angle  which 
Uie  ridge  of  the  wove  makes  with  the  surface 
of  the  water  be  Icfs  than  2Q^^  total  reflection 
takes  place;  from  30°  to  60'  it  decreanes,  and 
ceases  altofrether  from  60^^  to  90 ' ;  then^  instead 
of  being  reflected^  ihe  wave  advances  forward, 
increaBing  in  magnitude,  imtil  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  wave  h  converted  into  another  par- 
allel to  the  surface.  This  phenomenon  of  non- 
reflection  is  peculiar  to  the  Tvave  of  the  firsi 
order*  There  is  anolher  curious  phenomenon  in 
waves  of  the  firt^t  order ;  tliey  are  not  difi'used 
in  circles  round  the  point  of  generation,  as  in 
the  common  wave  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into 
the  water;  but  from  a  given  point  there  is  al- 
ways a  direction  in  which  the  motion  is  most 
rapid  ;  thus  the  path  approaches  an  ellipse. 
The  magnitude  at  ditlerent  angles  from  the  di- 
rection of  greatest  velocity  has  been  ascerlained  : 
at  30*^  from  the  axis  the  intensity  has  dimiais^hed 
to  a  half,  and  at  45' '  to  one- third  of  the  greatest ; 
thus  the  degradation  follows  a  certain  law.  We 
cannot  generate  a  wave  of  the  first  order  except 
it  be  con  lined  in  a  narrow  channel  A  stone 
dropped  in  the  water  will  generate  a  wave  of 
the  second  order,  spreading  equally  in  every  di- 
rection. Capillary  waves  are  m  all  cases  con- 
fined to  the  surface  of  the  hquid. 

Chemistry  ancl  Afineralo^y. — R.  Hant  on 
chromalj^pe,  a  new  photographic  process ;  and 
00  ilic  innuecice  of  light  oo  tlie  growth  of  plants. 
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Mr.  Hunt,  after  describing  the  process  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  P  on  tor,  by  which  ncgaltve  photo- 
graphs were  produced  on  paper  by  the  use  of 
ihe  bichromate  of  potash,  and  the  improvements 
introdyced  by  M.  E.  Be  c  que  re  1,  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  positive  pictures,  but  which 
piocess  was  tedious  and  very  uncertain, — gave 
an  account  of  his  new  process,  the  chroma  type, 
and  exhibited  very  interesting  specimens  of  pic- 
lures  produced  by  it.  The  process,  which  in 
exceedingly  simple^  is  as  follows : — paper  is 
washed  over  with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper^  driedf  and  then  washed  with  a  solution 
of  the  bichromate  of  potaeh.     When  dry  these 

f>aper6  are  fit  for  use,  and  will  keep  lor  any 
cngth  of  time  unimpaired,  if  preserved  in  the 
dark.  The  strength  of  the  solutions  may  be 
considerably  varied,  by  which  tiie  shades  of 
colour  of  the  finished  picture  are  pleasingly 
changed.  This  paper  is  not  recomrnendt'd  for 
use  in  the  camera  oDscura,  but  lor  all  other  pur- 
poses it  is  exceedingly  useful.  An  engraving, 
botanical  specimens,  or  the  like,  being  laid  on 
the  paper  m  a  proper  manner,  it  is  exposed  to 
(he  sun^s  rays  for  a  period  varying,  witli  ihc  in- 
tensity of  the  light,  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 
A  very  faint  picture  results  from  this  exposure, 
U  is  then  washed  over  with  a  tolerably  strong 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  brings  out 
a  very  intense  orange-colored  image,  tlve  lights 
ind  ehades  being  correct  as  in  nature.  The  only 
tixing  required  is  simple  washing  in  pure  water, 
and  drying.  If  one  of  these  chromatype  pictures 
is  placed  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  common 
t^alt,  it  rapidly  iades  out,  and  the  paj)er  is  re- 
dtjced  to  its  original  whiteness.  The  picture, 
however,  is  not  obliterated  ;  if  the  paper  is  held 
in  the  sunshine  for  few  minutes,  the  images 
gradually  come  out^  and  the  picture  is  restored  i 
but  instead  of  being  of  an  orange  color,  it  is  now 
a  fine  lilac.     This  variety  requires  no  fixing. 

Mr,  Hunt- 8  second  communication  was  simply 
a  statement  of  the  rei^ults  he  had  obtained  r^ince 
the  report  which  was  made  by  him  and  publish- 
ed in  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  ti»e 
Association,  Most  of  the  results  were  in  con- 
firmation of  those  already  arrived  at;  and  alt 
went  to  prove  the  injurious  eflecls  of  the  lumin* 
Otis  and  calorific  rays  upon  tlie  young  plant,  and 
(he  energetic  and  healthful  action  of  the  chemt* 
cal  rays.  The  author  had,  however.  /]i-^' '** .  rod 
that  the  continued  action  of  those  ch^  va 

in  a  pure  state,  exerting  a  most  pon>  u- 

lating  influence  upon  the  plants^  occ  lift 

production  of  an  extraordinary  amouij  h, 

and  tliese  of  a  fine  dark  color ;  but  tijat  the  en- 
ergies of  the  plant  being  thus  exhausted,  it  could 
not  be  brought  to  flower,  and  speedily  decayed. 
This  influence  of  the  chemical  rays  ori  ih^'  vege- 
table world  was  similar  to  that  exer'' 
oxygen  gas  u\wn  animals.  The  . 
noticed  a  remark^!  V    ;  '     ' 

served  in  the  lun 

their  influence  8utiiu«  gicw   \n>  i 
not  at  all  under  tlie  agencies  of  the  '  , 

which  fact  appears  to  corr^^'^t"**"*  x- 

pericnce  of  gardeners,  wht  s- 

er  to  tlie  moon's  rays  in  ]k    ...... ,..^  :.,-     Jy 

of  plants. 
The  last  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Kane.  V{t£ 
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Draper's  theory  jf,  Ihat  the  decomposition  of 
earbofiic  ocitl  by  ihe  leaves  of  plants  h  efforled 
by  the  luminnua  mya  of  the  apectrtim,  and  nol 
by  tlu'  r!u  mical  raye.  For  tlie  purpose  ofprov- 
iTi  tooit  a  series  of  tubes,  half  an  inch 

in  r  and  six  inches  in  lenglh,  and  ar- 

ranged  «a  that  the  colored  spae-ee  of  the  spec- 
trom  fd!  on  them.  In  those  tnbcs  water,  im- 
prcnnied  witli  carbonic  acid»  and  containing  n 
fisw  CTCen  leaves,  was  placed.  He  supposed 
ihat  if  Iho  decomposition  were  due  to  radiant 
beai^  the  tube  occupying  the  red  epace,  or  even 
the  one  in  the  extra  spectral  space  at  that  end, 
would,  at  the  close  oj  the  experiment,  contain 
moel  gas :  if  to  the  chemical  rays,  in  the  violet. 
Indigo,  or  blue  ;  but  if  to  tlie  luminous  raye,  the 
gAfi  should  make  its  appearance  in  the  yellow. 
wiiU  gome  in  tlie  green,  and  some  in  the  oranf?e. 
The  result  proved  his  anticipations.  In  the  tube 
10  the  ret]  epnce  a  minute  bnbble  was  sometimcfi 
^uml,  but  sometimes  none  at  all ;  in  the  orang^e 
contsidrnible  quantity;  m  the  yellow  a  very 
rgre  amount  coinjmratively ;  in  the  grreen  a 
mucli  smaller  quantity;  while  in  the  blue,  tlic 
ii»digD,  the  violet,  and  extra  spectral  space  on 
that  side,  not  a  sinorle  bubble  was  observed.  He 
itnted  that  he  decomposed  the  alkaline  bicnr- 
bonaie  by  leaves  in  the  sunshine — the  elTeci  nol 
being  limited  to  the  removal  and  decomposition 
of  the  second  atom  of  the  acid,  but  papsing  on  to 
the  first — the  neutral  carbonate  of  soda  itself  de* 

cfT—  /,  and  yielding  oxygen  gne.     He  also 

ri  an  important   improvement  on   ihe 

iti.,*..  ^"^^d  a  new  process  ot^  multiplying 

dagU(  For  tlie  latter,  his  old  plan 

was  tiJ  ,  Lfe  to  dryness  on  their  surface^  al- 
ter being"  tixed  by  a  film  of  gold,  a  solution  ol 
Stlatioe  ;  but  his  new  is  to  precipitate  copper  by 
e  elcrlrolvpe  on  the  surface  ot  the  dairuerreo* 
type,  aftrr  It  tms  been  fixed  by  gold.  The  cop- 
;  »n«ch  more  lough  than  the  gelatine, 

:»'odily  from  the  silver,  nnd»  when  tlae 
oprratjnL^  b  gucccsglul  bears  a  perfect  reprepen- 
toiion  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  origin- 
Prof  Draper  considere  tit  Is  method 
rfont  from  the  attempt  which  many 
'"  to  copy  the  daguerreotype  by 
iiy,  and  that,  in  conFequencc  of 
liich  they  are  mnde^  the  problem 
tho  daguerreotype  may  be  re- 
- . .  <.'J. 
T  Apjohn  questioned  the  resalts  an- 
iy  Prof  Draper,  and  called  on  Mr, 
ho  had  experimented  so  much  on  the 
who  conhrmed  hia  opinion  that  the 
md  not  the  luminous  ray^  were  the 
'  nt  in  producing  the  decomposition  of 
lie  acid  absorbed  by  the  plant,  Mr. 
ribed  his  experiments  on  plants  wiih 
nnd  w^ith  glass  vessels  filled  with 
;  and,  from  every  result  he  liad 
I'-d  entirely  from  Prof  Draper. 
Eic  his  stuay  with  the  rays  o\  the 
. --.n.  i..^»..r.  f,f.  r.,*.r.iioned  ccrlain 
'  I  ih  America, 
.  :.  .i' in,  tlml  there 
I  ncc  between  the  effecta  of  light 
i  northern  climes, 
lie  bp»»t  method,  and  freest  from 
'  mjoml  interfetenco. — Ed.  L*  G* 


As  closelv  bearing  upon  this  subject,  wejnay 
add  here  Mr.  Hu    *  .  .    ..        — 

Salurday. 


lunt's  paper  read  in  Sect.  B.  on 


Hunt, 


The  object  of  Mr  Hunt's  communication  wfia 
to  show  the  high  probability  that  tlic  rays  which 
t'manate  from  the  sun  are  conRtantly  acting  up- 
on till  bodies,  and  ihal  but  for  our  ignorance  of 
methods  by  which  the  iinpres*ionB  can  be 
brought  out,  we  should  be  enabled  to  ufc  any 
body  as  a  photographic  material.  In  addition 
to  those  combmaiionp  which  were  well  known  to 
possess  photographic  properiicsi  the  author  call- 
ed attention  to  the  wofiderful  addirions  made  to 
ihe  list  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  who  had  ehow^n  that 
the  salts  of  iron  and  of  mercury  were  very  lapid* 
ly  changed  by  light;  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  juices  were  changed  by  ils  influence. 
The  author  wag  now  enabled  to  add  the  results 
of  numerous  experiments,  all  of  which  went  to 
prove  the  decomposing  power  of  the  solar  rays. 
In  addition  to  the  sails  of  ^\\\xr  ordinarily  used, 
it  had  been  found  that  more  than  twenty  combi- 
nations with  orgnnic  acids  gave  very  beautiful 
results ;  and  that  the  cyanute,  and  arseinate,  and 
sulphuret  ot'  silver,  previously  considered  as  in- 
sensible, were  really  acted  upon  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Combinations  of  gold  with  cyanogen, 
and  benzoine,  and  many  olher  bodies,  proved 
the  readntess  ot^  this  metal  lo  change  in  the 
sujfs  niys.  The  salts  of  platinum  were  also 
found  to  be  rapidly  atrecled  ;  and  some  pieaaing 
phologranhs  on  papers  prepared  with  combina- 
tions of  platina  were  shown.  Mn  Hunt  had  also 
been  euccesefu!  in  proving  tliis  chanire  lo  take 
place  under  the  same  influence  on  nearly  all  the 
t^afta  of  copper— many  of  which  changed  rapid- 
ly, and  produced  very  pleasing  pictures — Bnd|  aa 
for  as  they  had  been  yet  examinedj  on  the  salts 
of  manganese,  ofantimonyt  of  lin,  of  lead,  of  co- 
balt, and  of  arsenic.  In  addition  to  these,  many 
of  ihe  cyanates,  llie  ferrocyanates,  and  ihe 
iodides,  wuh  alkaline  bases,  w^ere  found  to  change 
with  considerable  rapidity.  Many  of  these  pre- 
parations which  had  received  photographic  im- 
ages were  eho¥m  to  the  section  ;  and  the  author 
expressed  his  regret  that,  from  the  fleeting  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  re- 
eolti?,  he  w^as  unable  lo  do  more  tlian  describe 
the  effects. 

The  author  then  detailed  many  very  remark- 
able phenomena  wvhich  were  presented  by  re- 
ceiving the  impresfrione  of  the  prismatic  spec- 
trum upon  dilbireni  sensiUve  materials;  aft  of 
which  went  to  t?how  tlic  ncccfsity  of  separating 
from  light  and  also  from  heat  that  agent  whicS 
was  active  in  producing  these  changes  which 
have  been  described.  This  element  had  iia 
origin  in  the  sun,  and  always  accompanied  the 
rays  of  hght  and  heat ;  but  its  tunciiona  were 
di  tie  rent  from  either ;  and  it  appeared  tliat  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  discovering  an  important 
power,  which  was  ever  active  in  maintaining 
that  system  of  change  which  appeared  to  be 
constantly  going  on  throughout  the  works  of 
creation. 

Geology  and  Physical  Geosraphy. — The  ne^^t 
paper  read  'was  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  on  Uie 
phenomena  and  theory  of  earth quanep,  and  con- 
nected with  the  same  mountaia  ranget     The 
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anticlinal  flexures  already  alluded  to  were 
ascribed  to  a  billowy  movement  of  the  earth's 
surface,  like  the  phenomena  attending  an  eartli- 
quake ;  and  the  two  remarkable  earthquakes 
which  had  occurred  within  the  year  were  refer- 
red to  as  furnishing  laws  which  confirmed  in  a 
striking  manner  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
Apallachian  chain.  All  earthquakes  consist  of 
a  remarkable  motion,  which  is  not  simultaneous 
but  progressive,  and  which  moves  parallel  to  it- 
self from  the  source  of  disturbance.  The  author 
referred  to  the  observations  of  Capt.  Fitzroy  and 
Prof.  Mitchel  in  confirmation  of  nis  views,  and 
dwelt  on  the  phenomena  attending  the  earth- 
quake at  Guadaloupe  and  Antigua,  and  also  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon.  The  zone  of  undulation 
extended  in  all  directions,  and  at  sea  the  sym- 
pathy seemed  to  be  indicated  by  huge  waves 
remarkably  isochronous,  propagated  at  the  rate 
of  five  minutes  afler  each  other.  Upon  this  hy- 
pothesis the  American  writers  relied  for  the.  ex- 
planation of  boulder  stones,  without  resorting  to 
the  glacier  theory.  Mr.  Hopkins  questioned  the 
law  laid  down  for  the  organization  of  the  Apal- 
lachian chain  by  Messrs.  Rogers.  A  fluid  mass 
beneath  the  earth  might  expand  the  outer  crust, 
but  would  a  horizontal  force  produce  such  pow- 
er ?  A  horizontal  crust,  with  a  reservoir  oflava 
beneath,  as  in  Vesuvius  or  ^tna,  might  cause 
a  rising  of  the  crust,  assuming  a  curved  form,  but 
the  elevation  would  produce  fissuring,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  put  it  into  the  same  form 
as  before.  The  fluid  matter  would  be  forced  into 
the  fissures.  Thus  two  causes  would  operate, 
lengthening  by  tension  and  injection.  Besides, 
a  wave  was  movable,  and  could  not  act  in  the 
way  laid  down,  nor  could  the  elevations  corre- 
spond with  successive  waves. 

Mr.  Phillips,  Mr. Murchison,  and  Major  Gierke, 
also  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  doubted  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  theory. 

Mr.  Grifliihs,  on  tlie  great  drift  in  Mayo  and 
Sligo,  noticed  the  position  of  the  erratic  blocks 
or  boulders  which  occurred  in  these  counties,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  north 
part  of  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  the  cur- 
rent was  from  south  to  north,  as  was  indicated 
by  boulders  of  red  sandstone  from  the  Corlew 
mountains  having  been  transported  to  the  north- 
ward across  the  limestone  valley  of  Ballymote 
to  the  base  of  the  Ox  mountains ;  and  also,  by 
large  boulders  of  granite  from  the  Ox  moun- 
tains, some  of  them  weighing  upwards  of  100 
tons,  being  now  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
surface  of  the  limestone  country  to  the  north  as 
far  as  tlie  sea  coast  at  Easky.  Blocks  of  such 
large  size  were  probably  transported  on  ice, 
though  it  was  remarkable  that  in  this  case,  their 
direction  was  from  south  to  north.  They  were 
80  numerous,  that  when  he  first  came  to  Ireland, 
he  thought  it  was  a  granite,  not  a  limestone 
country.  It  was  well  known  that  the  removal 
of  these  blocks  was  accounted  for  in  diflerent 
ways — by  currents — floats  or  drifts  of  ice — and 
glaciers.  Limestone  blocks  might  be  transport- 
ed by  currents,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  account 
for  the  removal  of  the  masses  of  granite.  Some- 
timea  shells  were  found  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for  in  this 
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marine  yalleys,  but  by  the  up-heaving  of  the 
earth  from  some  internal  convulsion  the  present 
position  was  acquired. 

Mr.  Lyell  held  that  floating  ice  was  capable 
of  carrymg  larger  blocks  than  any  found  here. 
When  melted  it  might  deposit  these  blocks  io 
anyplace.  This  process  was  going  on  every 
day  in  large  parts  of  Europe.  The  shells  io 
Ireland  and  Scotland  are  found  700  feet  high. 
Mr.  Murchison  agreed  with  Mr.  Lyell  as  to  Sie 
floating  powers  of  ice.  The  great  northern 
plains  of  Europe  offered  strong  proofs  of  this. 
In  Germany  he  had  found  large  blocks  on  slight 
acclivities,  bedded  in  earth. 

Mr.  Hopkins  gave  an  exposition  of  his  views 
respecting  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  glacien. 
De  Saussure  had  adopted  and  expounded  the 
theory  which  attributes  this  motion  to  the  re- 
solved part  of  gravity  acting  along  the  inclined 
surfaces  on  which  all  glaciers  in  motion  repose; 
and  he  explained  also  now  the  motion  would  bie 
facilitated  by  the  effects  of  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth,  and  of  subglacial  currents^  When  the 
attention  of  philosophers,  however,  was  recalled 
a  few  years  ago  to  this  subject,  and  more  accu- 
rate observations    and   admeasurements  weis 
made,  the  inclinations  of  the  beds  of  glacien 
were  found,  in  many  cases,  to  be  so  small  (in  the 
glacier  of  the  Alesch,  for  example,  not  exceeding 
three  deg.)  that  it  appeared  extremely  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  force  of  gravity  alone  could 
be  adequate  to  overcome  the  friction  on  the  bo^ 
tom  and  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  the  numeroiv 
local  obstacles  to  its  movement     Numerous  ex- 
periments on  the  descent  of  bodies  along  inclined 
planes  had  shown,  that,  when  the  surfaces  of  the 
todies   and  planes   were    perfectly    hard  and 
polished,  no  motion  would  ensue  without  ao  in- 
clination considerably  greater  than  that  of  manj 
glaciers ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  inclination  re- 
quired to  produce  motion  was  independent  of  the 
weight  ot  the  sliding  body.     These  considera- 
tions led  to  the  very  general  rejection  of  Dc 
Saussure's  theory,  and  to  the  adoption  by  man? 
persons  of  the  dilatation-theory,  of  which  M. 
Agassiz  had  been  the  principal  advocate.   Ac- 
cording to  this  tlieory,  a  part  of  the  water  pro- 
duced by  the  dissolution  of^the  superficial  portion 
of  the  glacier  during  summer  passed  by  infiltra- 
tion into  the  minute  pores  and  crevices  of  the 
sjlacier,  when  it  was  again  converted  into  ice; 
and,  by  its  expansion  in  the  process  of  freezing 
produced  a  dilatation  and  consequent  motion  of 
the  glacier.    It  was  manifest,  however,  that  the 
frequent  alternations  of  freezing  and  thawing 
within  the  glacier,  which  this  theory  assumed, 
could  not  possibly  take  place  at  depths  beneath 
its  surface  exceeding  a  very  few  feet  and  there- 
fore could  not  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the 
motion  of  the  whole  mass.  If  the  effect  were  re- 
ferred to  the  freezing  of  water  at  greater  depth^ 
it  could  only  be  attributed  at  most  to  anmial 
variations  of  temperature,  and  the  conseqaeoS 
motion  would  take  place  during  the  colder  sea- 
son, or  at  its  commencement,  and  not  during  the 
summer,  when,  as  appeared  by  observatijMi,  the 
glaciers  moved  most  rapidly.      If,  again,  the 
dilatation  were  attributed  to  the  freezing  of  the 
infiltrated  water  at  still  greater  depths,  where 


tawB,  wuich  could  only  be  accounted  tor  m  this  1  infiltrated  water  at  sull  greater  depths, « 
way,  that  these  mountains  bad  been  once  bmV  \v\i^  x^isv^i^Xva^  q»^  Uve  ice  was  uoafiected 
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\y  annual  variations  ofthe  external  temperalure, 
&od  where  consequently  it  was  necessarily  con- 
stant, how,  it  might  be  askeJ,  were  the  internal 
^res  and  minute  crevices  of  ihe  ice  to  be  again 
(ormed,  wb<'n  the  infiltrated  and  6ubae(|QentIy 
frozen  water  had  once  filled  ihese  up,  as  it  must 
necessarily  do  before  it  could  produce  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  masa  1  No  adequate  solution  had 
ever  been  given  of  theae  difficulties,  and  the  au- 
thor could  not  but  consider  ihtB  theory  as  being 
contrary  to  the  most  obvious  mechanical  and 
physical  principles ;  but  while  he  expressed  this 
opinion  ol  the  theory,  he  would  tilao  exprees  hia 
sense  of  the  important  aervice  which  its  distin- 
guished advocate,  M»  Agassiz,  had  rendered  to 
ffcology  bv  the  penetration  with  which  he  had 
detected  llie  etTecla  of  glacial  action,  and  the 
stead inesa  with  which  he  had  maintained  his 
pencral  views  on  the  subject.  Another  theory 
Sad  also  been  put  forward,  which  attributed  the 
motion  of  glaciers  to  the  expansion  of  water  in 
the  act  of  tVeezing  after  it  had  filled,  not  the 
minute  pores  of  the  ice,  but  internal  cavities  of 
conaiderable  dimensions.  But,  eince  the  tem- 
perature of  ihe  glacier  at  considerable  depths 
niMMl  be  sensibly  constant,  how  were  new  cavi- 
ties to  be  formed  when  existing  once  were  thus 
filled  up,  if  the  cause  now  asi^igned  were  the 
principal  cause  of  glacial  motion  ?  The  auilior 
always  regarded  both  tliis  theory  and  the  pre- 
ceding one  as  totally  untenable  j  and  was  thus 
led  to  examine  how  far  the  apparent  objections 
lo  De  SauBsure^a  theory  were  really  valid  by  a 
senea  of  experiments  on  the  dusccnt  of  ice  down 
inclined  plane  a.  The  ex  pen  men  ta  were  made  in 
the  following  manner: — a  slab  of  sandstone,  pre- 
pared to  be  laid  down  as  a  part  of  a  common 
na^tone  pavement,  was  so  arranged  as  lo  be 
easily  placed  at  any  proposed  inclination  to  the 
horizon.  The  surtace  of  the  slab,  eo  far  from 
being  polii^hed,  retained  the  grooved  marks  of 
the  instrument  with  which  the  quarryman  had 
•buped  it.  A  quantity  of  ice  was  placed  on  the 
tlab,  and  within  a  frame  nearly  a  foot  aquare, 
withrnit  fnr.  or  boltom,  and  merely  intended  la 
k*  together  without  touching  the  slab, 

w:  {he  ice  a!one  waa  in  contact.     The 

following  were  results  obtained  in  one  set  of  ex- 
periments, ihe  ice  being  loaded  with  a  weight  of 
about  150  Iba.:— 
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When  the  weiglil  was  increased,  the  rate  of 
motion  wna  also  inereaBed :  the  least  inclination 
at  which  flCOFibte  motion  would  take  place  wae 
not  determined,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
ccKild  not  exceed  half  a  degree  in  ihe  case  of  a 
•mootJi  but  tinpolijshed  aurface,  Willi  a  polished 
gyrfftcy  of  fi  I  '  '  !  lb,  the  motion  of  the  ice  in- 
dfofeted  a  il  rom  hori^ontality  with  as 
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much  senpjbility  ns  water  itself  II  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  retutta  above  given,  that  (1)  the 
motion  was  unaccelerated  ;  (2)  il  increased  willi 
the  inclination^  and  {when  the  inchnaiion  waa 
not  greater  llian  9°  or  10^')  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio ;  and  (3)  the  rate  of  movement  was  of  th« 
^ame  order  ot  magnitude  as  in  actual  glacial 
motion,  which  may  be  stated  generally,  in 
cases  yet  observed,  never  to  exceed  two  feet  a 
day. 

The  extremely  email  friction  between  the 
plane  and  llic  ice  indicated  by  ihe  small  inclina- 
tion necessary  lo  produce  motion,  was  manifest- 
ly due  to  the  circumstance  of  the  lower  surface 
ofthe  ice  being  in  a  state  of  gTculual  disintegra- 
tion, which,  however,  was  extrt-mcly  slow,  as 
proved  by  the  small  quantity  of  water  proceed- 
ing from'  it  In  the  application,  therefore,  of 
these  results  to  the  case  of  actual  glaciers,  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  the  temperature  of 
their  tower  Furfaces  could  not  generally  be  less 
than  32'^  Fah.  Such,  the  autlior  stated,  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  unlegs  the  conductive 
power  of  ice  was  greater  than  il  was  deemed 
possible  that  it  could  be.  For  ihe  proof  of  this, 
and  lor  other  deliiils,  he  referred  to  hia  memoir 
on  the  subject  recently  read  before  the  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Society,  He  also  consider- 
ed the  subglacial  currtnia  as  powerful  agents  in 
the  die  integration  of  tlie  lower  surlacca  ol'  gla- 
ciers, especially  near  their  lower  extremities. 

Soon  after  the  rcriding  of  the  memoir  above 
referred  lo,  a  work  had  appeared  on  the  glaciers 
ofthe  Alps  by  Prof.  Forbes,  the  descriptive  de- 
la  ile  of  wluch  could  not  be  too  highly  commend- 
ed* The  results  of  his  observationa  on  the  mo- 
tion of  ihe  Mer  de  Glac  of  Mont  Blanc  afTorded, 
as  regarded  that  glacier,  (iind  by  inference  as 
regards  all  oitier  glaciers,;  a  complete  refuta- 
tion uf  the  tht'ories  which  altribute  glacial  move- 
menis  to  iiny  expansion  or  dilatation  of  the  ice* 
In  this  work,  Mr.  II.  btateii,  the  professor  had 
put  forth  a  new  theory^  which  agreed  with  that 
ollered  by  hiniftlf  in  attributing  glacial  motion 
lo  the  action  of  gravity,  but  dilTered  from  it  en- 
tirely as  a  meehanical  theory  in  olher  reppects. 
The  author  appeared  to  reject  the  Bliding  iheory 
of  De  Suugaure  on  account  of  the  difficulties  af- 
ready  mentioned,  (which  were  now  removed  by 
the  above  experimcnt*5^)  and  assigned  to  the 
mass  of  a  glacier  the  property  of  ptasddty  or 
aemijluktity  in  a  degree  sullicient  to  account  for 
the  fact  of  its  di'scendiiig  down  surfaces  of  such 
small  inclination.  Thos^  according  to  this  theory, 
the  motion  was  due  to  the  «mall  cohesion  of  one 
particle  of  glacial  ice  lo  another ;  while,  accord- 
tng  to  the  views  now  offered,  the  motion  was  due 
to  llie  small  cohesion  ofthe  lower  surface  to  Ihe 
bed  of  the  glacier :  ihe  sniallnesa  of  the  latter 
cohesion  had  been  proved  by  the  experimental 
results  above  elated,  thai  of  the  former  appear- 
ed opposed  lo  all  observation,  and  was  ivanling 
in  all  experimental  verification.  Mr.  H*  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  intcrnaJ  cohesion  of  the 
mass  was  immensely  greater  than  its  cohesion 
to  the  surface  on  which  it  rests  whenever  ih© 
lower  surface  ia  in  a  stale  of  disintegration.  It 
was  perfectly  consifllenl  with  this  conclusion  to 
atisign  to  the  glacier  whatever  degree  of  pi 
tjcity  might  be  necessary  to  account  for  ihe 
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lativc  motions  of  Its  central  and  loDgitudinal  por- 
lione,  under  the  enormous  pressures  to  wliirh, 
at-cording  to  hia  theory,  he  showed  it  might  be 
subjVrled,  Such  rtlaUvi*  motions,  however, 
were  pmh/ibly  ilicilirated  aiore  by  the  dislocation 
than  ihe  plaetieity  of  ihc  mass.  For  a  complete 
mechanical  expofc-itioii  ol"  his  vji'ws,  he  muel 
again  refer  to  liie  mcaioir  aheady  ciied.  Suffi- 
cient, lic  irUBtedj  had  bt  en  advanced  to  prove 
tivat  the  t?tidin^  theory  a&eigned  a  cause  adequate 
to  the  production  of  all  the  observed  phenomena 
of  ataciid  movcnientti. 

With  reiipect  to  the  trnnFport  of  erratic  bloeka 
and  detritus  of  the  Alps  to  (he  Jura,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins observed  that  the  greatest  hciifht  which 
glaciers  had  formcly  attained  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  (whence  a  large  porlton  of  the  erralice 
had  been  derived)  appeared  lo  be  well  dehned 
by  lateral  moraines  and  polished  rocks,  while 
the  greatest  height  at  wliich  these  blocks  had 
been  depo^iited  on  the  Jura  was  also  well  defin- 
ed. Trius,  according  to  M,  Charpentier,  the 
Rhone  glacier  must  have  risen  al  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  to  about  2500  (eet  above  the  existing 
surface  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  while  the  high- 
e«t  band  of  detritus  on  the  Jura  was  stated  to 
ri&e  to  a  still  higher  level.  It  was  inconceivable, 
ihere^jre,  that  eurh  detrituB  ehould  have  been 
lodged  at  its  nre^cni  elevation  by  former  gla- 
cieia.  Tlie  only  way  in  which  it  appeared  pos- 
sible to  ubfiate  the  mcchafiical  dilliculties  of  the 
subject  was,  to  supjsose  the  transport  to  have 
been  effected  when  the  Jura  was  at  a  low*er 
level  relatively  to  the  Alps,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict lower  relatively  to  llie  purfare  of  the  ocetm. 
In  soch  case,  the  space  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Jura  may  have  been  occupied  by  the  pea, 
and  the  ice,  with  its  transported  nmteriale,  may 
have  passed  from  tlie  former  to  die  latter  chain, 
partly  with  the  character  of  a  ghicirr,  and  part 
fy  with  thai  of  an  ircberg.  This  liyp^ithcsjs  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  the 
general  configuration  of  the  surlace  of  ttie  Jura 
having  beei^  ihe  same  at  the  epoch  of  transport 
as  at  the  presenl  time ;  and  Mr.  H-  believed  it 
would  be  Ibund  equally  so  with  all  the  observed 
phenomena  of  that  region. 

Col.  8abine  read  a  lettf  r  from  an  officer  of  the 
antarctic  expedition,  staling  that  In  the  lat,  79^' 
they  had  met  immenf?e  clillB  of  ice,  fonning  the 
aea'horders  of  an  enormous  glacier,  above  wliich. 
at  a  great  many  miles  disttince.  the  tops  of  ihe 
mountains  were  vied)le.  The  ice-cliti"  was  con- 
stantly breaking  and  tumbling  down,  and  the 
disjoined  masses  congregated  and  floated  away 
to  the  north  to  the  60tli  degree  of  !at.,  where  an 
enormous  exlent  of  iccberjfs  were  conBlnnl!y  to 
be  found  floating  and  not  fixed  to  any  submarine 
ridge.  Here  they  were  coostanlly  deposiringj 
by  their  dissolution,  immense  qyanttties  of  stones, 
earth,  and  other  materials  brought  from  the  dia- 
tfljit  mountains  of  the  antarctic  region.  The  re- 
markable analogy  of  this  great  extent  of  glaciers 
and  iceberg  acUoa  to  the  premimed  processes 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  earth  dur 
ing  the  distant  cold  period,  of  which  the  traces 
remaif*  in  the  elevated  ridge  of  boulders  at  a 
height  of  250(^leet above  the  present  glaciers  in 
the  Alps^  with  the  marks  of  scratching  and  po- 
lisliing  on  the  Alpine  tops,  and  the  erratic  blocks 


scattered  over  ihe  plains,  seems  almost  to  c-on- 
firm  beyond  lurlhcr  question  the  truth  of  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  these  data.  CoL  Sabine 
also  read  a  letter,  staling  that  in  Uie  mountains 
to  the  N,  W.  of  Bantry  numerous  traces  of  form* 
er  glacier-action  were  to  be  seen, 

Mr.  Peach  then  read  the  lollowin^  report : — 
The  object  of  tbie  paper  is  to  lay  be  tore  you  in- 
formation which,  connected  with  the  other  dis- 
coveries niade  ol"  the  focsil  organic  remains  of 
Cornw'all,  may  give  to  the  rocks  a  **  name  and 
habitation"  in  the  geological  scale,  which  for 
some  time  past  they  have  not  had,  without  both 
being  disputed.  1  do  not  place  my  hopes  so  high 
as  to  say  that  I  shall  do  either  positively  ;  at  any 
rate,  I  believe  there  is  now  strong  presumptive, 
if  not  positive,  evidence,  which  will  induce  you 
to  come  to  a  better  finding  than  lias  been  done 
by  the  late  trial?  on  the  subject.  Hoping  this,  I 
have  come  over  lor  the  purpose  of  hearmg  the  de- 
citjion,  and  being  at  the  christening.  In  Messrs. 
Morchison  and  Sedgwick*s  paper,  in  the  Geo- 
logical Transactions,  vol.  v.,  new  series,  1  find, 
when  speaking  of  the  rocks  of  Polperro,  they 
^ay,  *^As  the  same  prevailing  northern  dip  is 
continued  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fowey  river,  it  is 
obvious  ttiat  the  beds  above  described  are  infe- 
rior to  the  roseiliferoim  group."  Some  time  ago 
I  received  trom  the  Mesbrs.  Couch*  surgeons  of 
Polperro,  in  a  letter,  two  or  three  pieces  of  what 
rhty  considered  coral  from  the  rocks  of  iheir 
neighborhood,  I  thougljt  them  interesting,  but 
could  not  agree  with  them  tliat  they  were  coral, 
and  gave  my  opinion  that  they  were  portions  of 
bone,  and  probably  fish-bone.  These  gentlemen 
were  lioih  onposed  to  me,  and  said,  "that  tiiey 
knew  of  no  uone  with  such  a  structure."  This 
added  strength  to  my  suspicions,  from  having 
Fomewliere  gleaned,  ''that  the  structure  of  the 
fossil  fishes  ot*  tlie  older  rocks  agreed  with  Uiat 
of  no  know*n  existing  ones,"  I  Iclt  determined, 
if  poesible,  to  e.xamine  these  rocks.  On  the  20ih 
of  June  last  I  did  so,  accompanied  by  Mr.  R.  Q^ 
Couch,  w^hen,  to  my  inexpressible  delight,  I 
found  a  large  and  extensive  fisli-bone  bciL  ex- 
lending  east  and  west  of  Polperro,  containing 
immense  quantities  of  portions  of  the  cepkalm- 
jm  and  Ofickits  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  with  a 
few  other  indistinct  and  ill-defined  shells;  also 
portions  of  the  (ikin  or  shagreen  of  the  sphttgodes^ 
(ic.  of  the  upper  Ludlow  rock»  all  figured  and 
described  in  Mr.  Murchison's  silurian  remains. 
These  remains  are  found  in  the  rocks  described 
in  their  paper,  quoted  above^  with  the  **  trans- 
verse fracture^"  and  placed  by  them  as  "  inferior 
to  the  Ibssiliferous  group."  l  must  h^rr  ^r  you 
to  bear  with  me  a  very  short  time  hi  to 

iiay,  thai  when  1  had  the  honor  of  ^  ^  my 
paper  before  this  section  at  Plymouth,  1  men- 
tioned my  having  found  **  fish-bones,'*  and  also 
^*  remains  of  a  fossil,  the  structure  of  which  re- 
sembled scpiadffia;"  and  although  I  rould  not 
convince  you  then  of  such  being  fl  n>m 

the  obscurity  of  the  specimens  thcii  A  A 

never  could  banish  from  my  mind  the  tOi<<il  tish 
of  Cornwall  Now  I  believe  I  may  siy  without 
doubt,  the  specimens  I  produce  give  proof  poti* 
live  that  I  then  had  truth  on  my  side  ;  ana  If  1 
feel  highly  delighted  with  the  discovery,  1  tntst 
1  shall  be  pardoned.    I  will  just  mentioo  that  I 
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hnve  found  similar  remains,  though  Bmall  and 
icidistiuct,  from  ihe  Gribbon  to  beyond  Fowey. 
and  from  Looe  to  two  miJea  eastward  of  that 
place :  Ihcy  ngree  with  those  of  PoIpcrrOj  and 
mt  Fowey  are  in  a  similar  rock  with  the  ^Urans- 
verse  fructu re."  1  pretend  not  to  advance  any 
opintOQ  on  tbiii  discovery,  but  lenvc  the  matter 
in  your  hands,  merely  mentioniny;  that  the  proof 
U  '  !  d  tor  those  who  argued  eo  much 
ti  propter  position  of  the  Cornish  rocks 

'^^  iruiji  int.:  absence  ofCfih  remains  ;"  that  obsta- 
cle is  now  removed,  and  full  proof  siipphed ;  and 
1  trust  that  gome  one  well  able  will  soon  take 
Uie  matter  up  and  do  us  that  iusticc  we  require. 
As  i  am  now  on  my  legs,  I  will  just  mention  that 
1  have  found  a  conglomerate  near  Caerhayes 
Goran,  in  which  are  large  rounded  limeB tones, 
isndoding  corals,  cruiaidea,  orttierceritts,  dbc. 
These  are  mingled  with  green-stoneS}  argillace- 
ous Bchist,  porphyry,  &c. 

Mr.  Murchigon  said  that  he  felt  much  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  stale  that  he  could  bear  testimony 
to  Iht)  truth  of  the  specimens  produced  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  being  ^sh  remains,  and  ttiat 
they  were  of  exceeding  beauty.  One  which  he 
held  in  hia  hand  bore  the  name  of  (he  trusted  he 
Bhould  be  pardoned  in  mentioning  it)  Oiichus 
Murchisonij  and  he  could  nut  distinguish  it  from 
the  one  figured  in  his  silurian  remains :  several 
otherK  nlso  bore  great  resemblance  to  otliers 
1  described  in  that  work.  There  were 
i  h  appeared  to  ditler,  and  which  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  submit  to  the  inspection 
of  ProH  Agassiz, 

Prof.  Phillips  then  said,  that,  through  the  kind- 
lier of  tlic  author,  he  had  been  perjnittcd  to 
4  the  paper  and  inspect  the  speciniejvs  then 
idueed;  that  they  were  of  exceedin*^  beauty 
"  of  great  value  he  hesitated  not  to  say,  p-iid 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the 
long-disputed  question  of  the  age  of  tlie  rocks  ol 
Cornwall  He  well  remembered  when  al  Plv* 
mouth  doubting  the  statement  then  made  hy  Mr. 
P,  renpecting  some  of  the  specimens  produced, 
hut  now  all  doubts  were  completely  removed 
from  the  very  perfect  state  of  the  specimeris ; 
his  only  regret  was  that  more  were  not  pro- 
daecd.  His  opinion,  if  he  must  give  it,  was, 
thnt  before  any  decided  steps  could  be  taken,  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  must 
be  made,  as  amon^r^t  them  he  observed  new 
formR.  He  felt  perfect  sympathy  with  the  au- 
thor in  his  great  delight  in  the  discovery,  and 
€  '  ucd  him  on  hia  perseverance  in  carry- 
ii  i^uspicions. 

;vir.  icach  tiianked  the  gentlemen  for  their 
"iiei»,  and  said  that  as  he  had  to  travel  on 
leback  to  get  lo  the  steamer,  he  could  not 
CODveniently  carry  larger  specimens.  He  also 
mid  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to 
reader  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  any 
one  who  fcJt  desirous  of  carrying  on  the  re- 
searches, and  tlmt  his  collection  might  be  used 
for  tliat  puq>ose ;  for  he  felt  happy  in  stating  that 
ht  had  an  extensive  one  of  very  good  specimens. 
Proft  Owen  read  his  report  on  British  fossd 
tl  ~  1   (to  hear  whicn  a  crowded  auditory 

r  iruicipaied.) 

I  w  prL'»»*Ant  division  of  his  researches  was  ad- 
id  lo  tlie  remains  of  oiammaha  which  were 
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exclusively  voge table  feeders,  beginning  with 
the  order  of  Pachydejftiata  of  the  largest  size  ; 
respecting  which  he  said  he  would,  vivA  voce^ 
condense  the  pith  of  the  paper,  eo  as  to  bring  tt 
within  the  limits  of  the  Ume  which  could  be  al- 
lowed for  iis  discussion.  He  began  with  the 
genus  Elenhas^  and  noticed  the  early  reports  of 
its  bones  being  discovered  in  countries  where 
the  animal  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  TJicse, 
logcther  with  tlie  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus, 
were  referred  to  Pyrrhus  and  the  Roman  legions; 
insomuch  that  Cuvier's  anatomical  distinctions 
(about  1796)  could  not  obtain  much  of  pybhc 
credence  or  attention.  But  the  Briiieh  specmiens 
which  had  since  been  discovered  fully  confirmed 
all  he  had  advanced  ;  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
fossils  were  demonstrated  not  to  be  the  oraemeru 
fmsiles  of  the  elephant  which  Polina^us  states  to 
have  accompanied  the  invading  army  ofCsBsar. 
The  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  never  could 
have  been  brought  hither  by  the  Roman  armies ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  elephant  were  equally  found 
in  Ireland,  wdiere  the  Romans  never  were.  Such 
remains  were  scattered  over  all  tlic  pleistocene 
strata  of  Europe ;  and  those  in  the  boiI  of  Great 
Britain  dilfered  from  both  the  living  Rpecies  of 
the  EL  hidicus  and  EL  Africa  ruts.  He  pointed 
out  wherein  this  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  (of  w^hich  colored  diagrams  and  sections 
were  exhibited*)  consisted,  and  showed  that 
they  must  have  been  intended  for  crushing  and 
comminuting  coarse  branches  of  trees.  They 
bore,  however,  though  distinct  species,  a  great- 
er resemblance  to  the  Indian  Umn  to  the  African 
elephants.  The  skulls  were  also  diflercnl ;  and 
he  could  say,  from  more  than  3000  maminolli- 
teelh  which  he  had  examined  from  British  strata, 
that  the  conclusions  he  had  just  stated  were  un- 
questionable. Here  the  prot'essor  pointed  out  a 
remarkable  succession  of  molars,  resembling  the 
living  elephant's — a  constant  growth  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  which  were  going  out,  the 
number  of  plates  increasing  in  a  regular  geo- 
metrical ratio  J  and  spoke  of  its  correspondence 
with  the  general  law  of  development,  of  all  ani- 
mal tissues  Irom  the  primordial  cells.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  not  inclined  to  agree  with  those 
authors  who  from  a  dilTerence  in  the  number  of 
denifil  plates  were  of  opinion  that  there  were 
several  distinct  species  of  mammotli  (Parkinson 
supposed  two,  one  in  Essex^  and  another  in  the 
Yorkshire  Museum  ;  Von  Meyer  admits  eight)  j 
on  the  contrary, — and  \l\e  same  was  to  be  ob- 
served of  the  remains  in  the  American  drift,  ex- 
hibiting the  same  varieties  as  the  English, — the 
apparent  difference  depended  entirely  on  the  age 
of  the  animal,  as  the  enamel-isles  wore  away,  and 
blended  into  one  tran averse  section.  M cither 
was  there  any  corresponding  difference  m  the 
bones  to  warrant  the  inference  that  there  was 
more  than  one  wpecies.  There  was  also  only  one 
in  Africa  and  one  in  India.  Ours  was  identical 
with  the  Siberian.  He  then  mentioned  the 
measurement  of  parts  of  several  skeletons  in 
support  of  his  position,  and  in  demonstration  of 
the  gigantic  size  of  tlie  extinct  elephant  of  the 

*  There  appeared  ridges  and  de»p  fiiturei  of 
various  forms,  /llted  wiih  enamel  and  Iranaverid 
plates,  which  would  work  like  miUstoaet  ia  oruAh* 
jDg  their  food. 
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northern  latitudes.  The  humerus,  or  upper  bone 
of  the  fore-leg,  of  a  Norfolk  mainmoih  measured 
4  feet  5  inches  in  length  ;  that  of  the  large  Indi- 
an elephant,  Chuny,  killed  at  Exeter  -Change, 
2  feel  1 1  inches.  Corresponding  compariKone 
were  made  with  Uie  femurs  and  other  bones. 
The  parU  of  England  in  which  such  fossil  re- 
mains occurred  were  numerous  They  were 
ahundanlly  dredged  up  (2000  leeth,  we  believe) 
off  tlie  Norfolk  coast ;  they  were  found  in  Suffolk, 
in  Essex,  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames^  in  the  gra- 
vel  of  ihe  metropolis,*  in4hc  valley  of  the  MvA- 
way,  in  llie  viciniiy  of  Brighton,  (where  Dr. 
Mantell  had  made  bo  valuable  a  collection,)  in 
Wales,  and  on  the  Severn ;  on  tlie  Avon,  where 
they  were  mingled  with  fresh-waier  shells;  in 
the  coarse  gravel  of  Scotland ;  in  Cavan  and 
TyronOj  Ireland:  and  often  crusbed  and  broken 
by  tremendous  Ibrce.  This  he  considered  to  be 
effected  by  ice  in  motion.  The  bed  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  was  also  rich  in  similar  or^'-anic  re- 
mains; bones  and  teeth  of  the  mammoth  had 
been  dredged  up  off  the  Dogger  Bank  and  in 
the  British  Channel. — Tlae  evidence  of  the  next 
goous  examined  related  to  the  mastodon,  an  ani- 
mal also  with  a  pioboscisj  of  which  there  was 
now  no  living  representative.  1 1  was  found  in 
the  lower  deposits,  with  fresh-water  and  marine 
shells^  forming  LyeU'R  *f!uvio-marine  crag,'  in 
Norfolk  and  ako  at  Whiiliiigham  ;  the  strata 
being  less  recent  than  that  in  Tvhich  the  elephant 
was  imbedded.  It  was  identical  with  tlie  re- 
mains discovered  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
especially  in  the  miocene  ol"  Hesse  Darmstadt  j 
and  he  considered  it  to  be  ihe  same  as  Cuvier^s 
AT,  angttstidens  ;  with  wbieh  reasons  were  as- 
signed for  regarding  the  MatL  longirostrw  of  Dr. 
Coup  as  being  identical. 

The  learned  professor  next  adverted  to  the 
former  existence  of  the  rhinoceros,  almost  entire 
skeletons  of  which  had  been  fouiKi  in  England. 
Thus,  it  was  taken  frora  a  cavernoLiB  fissure  in 
a  hmesione-quarry  near  Plymouth,  also  at 
Wirks worth ;  together  with  large  deer,  the  ox, 
and  cave  camivora,  including  the  gigantic  /e^f>. 
Other  caves  were  filled  lo  the  fop  with  similar 
remains,  which  had  either  been  driHed  into 
them,  or  accum\jlated  from  the  tall  of  ihe  arii- 
mab.  This  rhinoccroB  corresi^ondcd  mostly 
with  the  iwo-horned  rhinoceros  of  Siberia,  and 
differed  from  all  existing  species  in  the  form  of 
the  ■kulK  The  diagrams,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, on  the  walls  of  the  room  enabled  the  pro- 
fessor to  explain  the  structure  of  the  fossil-teeth 
of  the  rhinoceros,  and  likewise  of  the  hippo- 
po tamos,  and  show  that  lliey  were  quite  differ- 
ent firom  those  of  the  living  species  now  confined 
to  Africa.  These  remains  of  hippopotamus  were  i 
discovered  near  Brentford,  40  leel  below  the 
level  of  the  Thames,  and  elsewhere.  They 
identified  the  creature  with  Cuvjer's  U,  ma^or 
of  the  continent. — The  attention  of  the  meetmg 
was  next  directed  in  succession  to  vegetable- 
feeding  PaldEOiherium  and  Anoplotheriumj  dis- 
covered in  the  older  tertiary  strata.    In  the  Isle 

*  A«  in  Gtnj'a  Inn  Lane,  and  in  the  county  of 
Nof  itiamplon,  C  feet  delow  ttie  surface,  nnd  many 
other  plHceg.  Dr.  Buckland  Itjund  ihetn  in  lO'^*^^ 
numbers,  accompanied  by  the  bones  of  tlte  hippopo- 
tajDua  and  byu»nii* 


of  Wight  the  remains  were  mingled  with  com- 
minuted shells  and  marl,  and  also  witli  fresh- 
water reptiles.  The  modifications  of  ihe  tcelh 
and  hones,  by  which  these  extinct  pachyderms 
connected  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros  with  the 
ruminant  order,  were  explained.  The  lophio- 
don,  from  the  eocene  clay^  near  Maidstone,  re- 
sembled a  huge  hornless  rhinoceros ;  and  the 
still  more  restricted  locality  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
viekied  more  anomalous  genera  of  paehydernis- 
There  was  the  jaw  of  a  chitropotamus,  6  or  7 
inches  in  length,  fonning  a  trf^ns^ilio^  betweeti 
the  hog  and  the  bear,  and  having  a  more  car- 
nivorous character  in  the  upper  teeth.  It  wne 
something  like  the  piccary.  From  the  fresh- 
water ibrmalions  of  Seafield  and  Binsted  there 
were  remorkable  analogues.  Prof.  Owen  now 
referred  to  the  cranium  of  a  very  remarkable 
extinct  small  pachyderm,  about  the  size  of  a 
hare^'s^  discovered  in  the  London  clay,  neaf 
Heme  Bay,  in  1839.  From  llie  structure  of  its 
teelh  it  was  seen  in  this  respect  to  resemble  the 
chreropoiamus,  and  he  had  given  it  the  name  of 
hyracotherium.  It  was  the  smallest  example  of 
the  pachy dermal  order.  Another  species  had 
been  found  in  Suffolk,  in  ihe  eocene  sand,  rpso- 
ciated  with  the  remains  of  the  fossil  monkey  de- 
scribed in  the  first  part  of  the  report — The 
paper  next  passed  to  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
iieijus  .Si/jr,  or  hog.  They  were  abundant  in 
Auvergne,  and  also  found  in  the  miocene  of 
Korfolk.  There  iliey  were  associated  with  a 
Fi'iis  as  large  as  a  leopard,  and  with  the  mnsto- 
don.  More  recent  remains  of  the  hog  had  been 
found  in  a  peat-bog,  with  im  roe  use  quantilies  of 
hnzle-nute.  The  next  genus,  Bqttttn^  was  very 
common  in  difllGrent  (brmations.  Like  the 
American  horse,  it  was  distinguished  by  a 
greater  degree  of  curvalure  in  the  teeth.  It 
hud  been  found  of  two  sizes :  the  one  might  be 
a  zebra,  the  other  was  thirteen  hands  high.  Of 
the  ruminants  he  now  came  to  the  gigantic 
i^t^T^  improperly  called  the  Irish  elk^  for  it  wac 
not  conflncHi  to  Ireland,  but  was  spread  over 
England,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  other  sitis^  and 
was  in  reality  not  an  elk  at  all  It  was  a  fallow- 
deer,  with  a  slight  afKnity  to  the  reindeer.  The 
len)ales  had  no  antlers,  (which  had  led  some 
erroneously  to  imagine  there  were  two  speciet,) 
and  there  was  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  skull 
of  the  giraffe,  in  a  middle  eminence,  w*hich  had 
been  compared  lo  a  third  horm  It  was  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  fresh-water  bastnfl,  in 
strata  posterior  to  tlie  pleistocene  period.  The 
enormous  extent  of  the  antlers  of  the  male  was 
proved  by  one  pair  being  9  feel  2  inches  from 
tip  to  tip*  A  second  species  of  fossil  cet^vm 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  red  decsr, 
and  was  very  generally  dispersed*  A  third  spe- 
cies was  identical  with,  and  only  a  litilc  larger 
than,  the  fallow-deer.  A  specimen  of  roebuck 
was  also  noticed.  Genera  of  Capra^  or  goad, 
were  next  treated  o^]  they  were  found  with 
mammoth,  deer,  &c.  But  the  professor  bad 
not  traced  the  aheep  to  this  remote  period  by 
any  well-marked  fossil  remains.  The  last  am- 
mid  brought  forward  was  the  Vrus^  or  oxen, 
discovered  in  fossil ifcrous  caverns,  and  flir 
larger  than  any  now  in  existence,      '  m 

found  LQ  £t«ex  till  and  driA,  tuid  ^  ,  i«* 
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sibly  be  the  Ait2ockit  still  living  in  some  part? 
of  Kus&ia.  E^eex  was  rich  in  these  and  otht^r 
rcmaitiu.  An  extinct  Fpectes  of  short-Uornetl 
ox  waa  preserved  in  tlie  late  John  Hunter's 
museum  J  and  the  &anie  species  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr,  Ball  in  hoiis  in  Ireland.  This 
apecies  had  a  lonsfer  and  narrower  forehead 
than  Uie  modern  favorite  Bhort-horned  breed. 

There  were  many  other  remains,  from  more 
auperticial  deposits,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and 
bogs.  Ttiore  were  sheep,  hogs,  dog»^  and  cais, 
A  gravel-pit  in  LmcolnKhire^  two  milea  from 
the  «ea-flhorej  afforded  all  these  ;  bat  they  could 
sot  be  regarded  as  true  fossil  or  extinct  re- 
mams. 

Af^er  slating  all  the  varieties,  the  professor 
look  a  comprehensive  retrospect  of  the  ivhole; 
and  hii  survey  of  extinct  mammalia  was  listen- 

^ed  to  with  intense  interest  The  oldest  re- 
mains wf^re  in  the  middte  of  the  oolite  series ; 
and  they  were  entirety  different  from  any  exist- 
ing antmaL  They  appeared  to  be  alliett  to  the 
Mannpialia  of  New  8outli  Wales.  From  hence 
ii  die  tertiary  there  were  no  remains,  till  we 
lame  to  the  eocene  clay.  Here  the  very  strange 
ferma  of  Palwolkeria,  Chferopotami,  Anoplolhe- 
fiw,  Ilj/racotheria^  &c,  presented  themselves, 
Cagiog  lo  the  utmost  the  ekill  of  the  comparative 
anaitoiaiat ;  next  came  the  miocene,  with  the 
foasladon,  dtc. ;  then  the  pliocene  and  post-ptio- 
c«ie,  and  unRtralified  drifts,  in  which  were  buried 
countle-94  mam  moths,  with  bears,  hy«na«,  Ac. ; 
and  BO  tlie  ladder  approached  to  the  animal  life 

■  nf  the  present  time.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Owen 
alluded  to  the  far iti ties  a^orded  to  future  in- 
vestigators and  collectors  of  fossils  by  the  classi- 
fied summarieg  given  in  the  reports  called  for 
by  the  Brttish  Association^  and  expresHcd  his 
a  i  rments  for  the  aid  and  encouragc- 

11!  i<*d  by  the  Association  in  tlie  prose- 

euLi^a  ol  these  researches. 

Mr.  Murchiison  called  the  attention  of  the 
section  to  the  geological  points  illustrated  by 
the  report ;  and  referred  particularly  to  the  re- 
mains in  the  eocene  group,  as  he  had  but  laiely 
rttiirned  from  the  country,  in  the  tertiary  bat^JTl 
of  Fninkfort  and  Maycnce^  and  tlie  valley  of  tlie 
Rhinc^  a  vast  multitude  oi'animals  were  congre- 
gwii-il  taij*^ther ;  and  in  one  place  a  remarkable 
ni  tiad  been  brought  to  light.    It  wa?. 

Ill  3.  difficult  to  resolve  the  ages  of  the 

Urtktfy  depo«iti?,  and  those  who  atfmpted  to 
bilM  a  system  upon  shells  might  afterwnrds  fitid 
ibemseives  altojjelher  in  error.  He  mentioned 
the  calif^theriiim^   a   link   in    tlie   niammalian 

Iehi^iii;  nt^o  a  «aurian,  or  lizard,  an  inch  or  two 
long  ;  a  PUodan  Cuteii oi*  very  remarkable  slrur- 
itire.  All  the  tat>ir3,  rhinoceroses^  6lc.  were  of 
flie  Bu  mat  ran  type,  and  di  tiered  from  thotte  of 
Borop*^-  The  question  arose  with  regard  to  the 
ill  peril  cia  I  deposits,  were  they  all  of  local  chur- 
seier«  and  the  animals  living  upon  ihe  adjaceni 
llitiaf  This  seemed  to  be  the  case  from  entire 
dtelrtonfl  being  (bund,  and  many  others  where 
ll;  're  slightly  detached  from  each  other. 

C"r  re  been  a  cntaclismnt  and  general 

d'  such  as  Palhis  supposed  the  great 

A  '  to  have  becnl    Or,  would  change 

(t(  n  these  phenomena?     This  ta^i 

id  -d  by  a  curious  story  of  Pnnce 


MenzikoflT,  a  RuL^sIan  exile,  who  died  in  banish- 
ment, and  was  buried  in  full  uniform,  with  all 
ius  orders  upon  him,  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Si- 
beria. A  hundred  years  after,  his  grave  waa 
opened,  and  the  corpse  was  found  as  fresh  as 
when  interred,  the  clothes  and  orders  all  perfect, 
and  the  whiskers  and  moustachios  as  in  life. 
Such  preservation  might  account  for  many  geo- 
logical  phenomena.  He  concluded  by  warmly 
eulogizing  Prof.  Owen  for  his  valuable  report 

Zoology  aitd.  Boiajty, — Prof.  E.  Forbes  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  sea  needles  of  the 
order  NmleobranchiatUy  which  he  has  added  to 
the  British  Flora,  and  generally  the  genus  Sa- 
sitta^  a  gelatinous  animal  witli  horizontal  fins. 
He  had  first  lound  the  new  order  (of  which  two 
enlarged  drawings  were  suspended  on  the  wall) 
while  cruising  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  near 
Guernsey,  and  laid  it  before  the  Wernerian  So- 
ciety, who  coincided  in  his  opinion  that  It  was 
anomalous,  and  might  be  the  type  of  a  genus,  as 
he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  it.  It  dif- 
fered from  the  Meduam  in  being  symmetrical. 
The  only  circulation  he  had  been  able  to  detect 
was  in  certain  globules  in  the  tail.  He  had 
seen  no  more  of  them  till  he  visited  the  coast  of 
Greece,  where  he  met  with  them  in  vast  num- 
bers. There  they  were  much  larger  than  in  our 
seas,  and  very  active  in  their  habits,  darting 
about  the  glass  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
erecting  a  bristly  process  or  fringe  about  their 
head,  as  might  be  seen  in  the  drawings  he  bad 
made  of  them.  They  were  about  two  inches 
\<^n^.  Dr.  Allman  stated  that  he  had  discovered 
Sagittal  on  ihe  coast  of  1  reland ;  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son inquired  about  some  cavities  in  its  head^ 
which  he  thought  might  afford  means  of  identi- 
fying it  with  the  genus  Cydijjpe.  Professor 
Forbes  pointed  to  a  diJference:  the  Cydippe 
possessed  the  power  of  attaching  itself  to  amy 
tody,  which  the  Sa^ilta  had  not 

Mr  R.  Dowden  n;ad  a  paper  on  the  phospho- 
rescence of  plants.  In  this  he  mentioned  that 
bis  altention  was  attracted  to  the  luminous  rnys 
proceeding  from  a  bed  of  marigoldii: ;  the  light 
was  vivid  and  seintiliating,  of  a  light  golden 
tinLfe,  and  the  weather  was  particularly  warm 
and  dry.  On  turning  his  back  to  tlie  light,  the 
luminous  appearance  became  more  vivid  ;  to 
test  the  source  of  the  light  he  watered  the  flow- 
ers^ which,  not  diminishing  the  effect,  dis^iclled 
the  idea  of  its  being  electrical,  and,  on  consider- 
ing the  color,  he  couhi  not  allow  it  to  proceed 
from  atiy  irritation  of  the  retina,  or  the  comple- 
mental  color  of  the  marigold,  a  light  green, 
would  have  been  produced.  He  thought  the 
source  of  the  light  to  be  phosphorescence ;  the 
double  mangold  was  tlie  only  one  suiiecl  for  ex- 
amination, as  the  other  closes  with  the  sun.  He 
said  that  the  Indian  cress  when  shaken  emitted 
flashes;  and  thought  that  all  orange  Hbwers 
were  phosph  orescent. 

Dr.  Allman  did  not  a^ree  in  the  explanation 
given  by  Mr.  Dowden,  but  attributed  iho  ap- 
pcaranc'e  to  a  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  namely,  that  in  obscure  light,  objectt 
appeared,  as  it  were,  and  disappeared  intermlt- 
lingly.  This  simple  aliernaiion,  he  thought, 
wa£  suffjcient  to  account  for  tbe  curious  cffecL 
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The  analogy  of  the  golden  color  with  the  shade 
of  the  flower  supported  ihie  view ;  also  the  di- 
minution of  lumiiioBity  with  in  creasing^  tlark- 
neBSj  the  reverse  of  which  would  occur  if  phos- 
phorescence were  ilie  source. 

Dr,  Lankeeter  quoted  Linnaeus  a«  an  authority 
for  a  similar  appearance  :  he  was  ihe  fifst  to  de- 
Bcribe  it.  Many  others  had  mentioned  it  since, 
but  without  any  attempt  to  account  for  it  Dr. 
Allroan'a  was  probnhty  the  beet  explanation. 
It  was  a  ein^lar  fact,  however,  that  it  had 
never  been  seen  in  any  but  briglit  golden-color- 
ed flowers;  and  hence  there  was  a  possihihty 
of  tlie  color  haviiitr  much  to  do  with  tlie  ap- 
pearance.— Mr.  Babbington  mentioned  a  moss 
jn  Cornwall  which  in  caves  threw  out  a  phos- 
phoric hffht 

Dr.  Alman  read  a  paper  on  the  phospho- 
reacence  of  Bome  animals  ol  ihe  anneliduE  family. 
He  stated  that  in  a  bog  lately, on  turning  up  some 
peat  one  ni^'ht,  he  noticed  a  vivid  j^reen  hght, 
which  on  examination  proved  to  proceed  from 
BO  me  worme.  They  were  all  him  i  nous  ihroug^h- 
out,  and  on  irritating  them,  by  holding  ihem 
over  alcohol,  the  light  waa  greatly  increased- 

Mechanical  Science. — Mr.  S.  Ruesell  commu- 
nicated to  the  Rcction  a  parier  on  the  apnlication 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  souna  to  the 
constroetion  of  buildings.  It  is  we!l  known,  as 
he  stated,  that  the  adaptation  of  buildings  to  the 
purposes  of  seeing  and  hearing^  to  the  accom- 
modation of  Bp«aker  and  hearer,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  of  the  architect,  and  ako 
one  in  which  he  was  Iciust  successful.  The  blame 
nf  tJiSs  subject  was  by  no  means  to  he  laid  on  the 
architect  exclusively,  its  had  been  too  often  done, 
but  was  at  leafil  equally  to  be  shared  by  the 
man  of  Bcience,  whn^e  duly  et*pccially  it  was  to 
determine  the  laws  of  sound,  and  to  develop  their 
application  in  such  a  manner  that  the  architect 
should  have  nothing  more  to  t!o  than  simply  to 
consult  a  scientific  treatise,  in  order  to  6nd  all 
the  principles  and  maxinia  which  should  direct 
him  in  this  important  branch  of  ncousiica.  This, 
however,  had  not  hitherto  been  sufliciently  ac- 
comphshed.  The  object  of  this  paper  was  two- 
fold. Firtil  of  nllj  to  apply  our  knowltd^^e  of  the 
known  laws  of  sound  to  the  phenomena  of  speak- 
ing and  hearing,  in  a  given  building;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  develop  certain  laws  of  sound  recently 
discovered  and  not  generally  known,  and  to  show 
their  application  to  the  same  practical  purposes. 
Part  1  oi*  the  paper  consiFted  of  the  appbcation 
of  the  known  laws  of  sound  to  the  construction 
of  buildings*  The  aullior  prehiced  this  part  of 
llie  paper  oy  describing  a  form  of  building  which 
Imd  been  tound  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  seeing  and  hearing  with  distinctness 
and  comfort,  and  which  appear  to  combine,  in  a 
great  degree^  tlie  reauiBiies  of  such  a  building 
This  arrangement  of  building  had  been  deerrib- 
ed  by  him  in  a  paper  communicated  to  llie  Roy- 
al Society  of  Arts  of  Scotland  some  years  ago, 
but  had  not  been  actually  constructed  on  a  large 
scale  until  lately,  when  a  young  and  clever  arcjii- 
tect,  Mr.  Cousins  of  Edinburgh,  having  been 
employed  to  construct  some  large  buildings,  felt 
the  necessity  of  etudying  the  question  of  ^ound 
UB  an  elemenl  of  cou^tructioUj  and,  lighting  on 
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this  paper,  adopted  lis  principles  as  his  mode  of 
arrangement.  Buildings  had  now  been  erected 
on  this  principle,  which  contained  from  fifteen 
htindred  to  three  tliousand  people,  whom  they 
perfccdy  accommodated,  without  ditiiculiy,  and 
Willi  perfect  comfort  both  to  speaker  and  hearer. 
He  liad  little  doubtj  from  experiments  he  had 
recently  made,  that  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
people  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  hear  a  good 
«peal<er  with  ease  and  comfort.  The  priociple 
of  Mr,  S,  Rufiseire  construction  is,  to  place  the 
speaker  in  the  focus  of  a  curve  which  he  calls 
tlie  curve  of  equal  hearing,  or  the  isacousttc 
curve,  and  to  place  the  seats  of  all  the  auditors 
ill  Fuch  a  manner  that  their  heads  shall  all  be 
arranged  in  this  curve.  Such  is  the  vertical 
section  of  the  building.  The  horizontal  section 
was  either  circular  or  poK'^onal,  having  the 
speaker  at  the  centre.  This  form  had  been 
found  perfectly  successful  in  iilfording  the  high- 
est degree  of  comfort  both  to  Ihe  hearer  and 
speaker,  and  therefore  he  submitted  it  witli  con- 
lidence  to  the  section  as  a  practical  and  estab- 
lished principle  more  than  as  a  mere  theoretical 
speculation. 

The  writer  next  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
nature  and  causes  of  such  evils  as  are  found  in 
buildings  of  the  usual  forms.  One  class  of  lhe«c 
evils  arose  from  the  known  laws  of  reflexion  of 
sound  ;  a  second  class  from  the  spontaneous  os- 
cillations of  the  column  of  air  in  the  room.  From 
this  phenomenon  he  was  enabled  lo  explain  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  generality  of  buildings,  there 
existed  a  certain  key-note  or  pitch  in  tvhich 
voice  of  the  speaker  is  best  heard.  He  aho 
how  it  was  possible  to  predict  what  the  key*U( 
of  a  building  would  be,  and  gave  rules  by  which 
a  speaker  tnighi  ascertain  that  pitch.  A  ihhd 
class  of  evils  arose  from  the  phenomena  of  inter* 
fcrence  of  sound ;  and  the  author  pointed  out 
the  f(L>rmj?  which  were  most  liable  lo  tnis  evil.  In 
one  case  he  stated  that  a  building  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  expressly  for  the 
purpoi^e  of  accommodating  a  luro^e  assembly, 
had  been  tound  so  utterly  unsuitable  that  it  hii4 
been  abandoned,  and  a  new  one,  at  a  great  esc* 
\ni\se  erected  in  its  stead.  The  evils  in  ihiscaM 
were  those  of  the  second  and  third  class* 

In  Part  2  the  author  cxnUiined  certain  new 
phenomena  in  sound  which  he  had  recently  dis- 
covered. He  had  been  engaged,  in  another  sec* 
tion  ol'  this  Association,  In  the  examinntton  of 
wHter- waves :  and,  from  ih**  phenomena  discov- 
ered in  these  waves,  he  had  been  led  to  take  a 
new  view  of  die  phenomena  of  the  eound*wave. 
He  had  found  in  the  water-waves  of  the  fiwl 
order  certain  phenomena,  which  he  denominntrd 
poia  rily  Jilt  era!  accumuJattuu,  and  ntm-refttjrion; 
and  on  examining  the  phenomena  of  sound*  ho 
Ibund  there  analogous  phenomena.  By  thlt 
means  he  was  enabled  to  explain  many  phenom- 
ena of  sound  hitherto  anomalous,  and  to  disco v"* 
er  the  cause  of  certain  evils  in  build tnifs  which 
had  not  been  formerly  accounted  for.  The  phe- 
nomena of  whispering-galleries,  and  the  rcvrr- 
bf  ration  of  sounds  alont^  the  vvnK^  r»r  InnLliii 
he  explained,  and  showed  the  i  i 

dying.     By  the  form  which  hr 
evil?3  might  be  remedied  in  old  bu  rui 

avoided  in  such  as  were  ntjll  to  be  i\  iL 

|To  Im  tonlinuea,  | 


f»er© 


.Svfl*B. — We  glajly  avnil  ourselves  nf  Uieoppor- 

Rity  of  f^iving  publicity   to   tlio  foHovvitig  fmtM, 

hieh  rccmit  eipt^riuiicns  h.ivt;  brotight  to  light  Jiuti 

Cftkbttjihcd,  ill  till*  iniifiuOictiirr  uf  .-itjgar,  aad   puh- 

lUticd  by   Messrs,  IL  U.  &,  A.  EobinfiOQ,  uf  Old 

J»wry* 

1.  The  eane  cofitdins  18  parts  in  100  of  its  weight 
of  pure  flaceharino  subttTincc,  ibc  whole  of  wliich  iti 
eryjtalHxAiblc  :  molii5§i>ii  bating  tht:  product  of  a  vi- 
cious pronuss  of  manufscture. 

2.  Iiisleud  of  the  actual  produce  io  more  ban  luble 
su'/'f  i'iijrtixttnaling  to  1;^  partu  oriOOofih*^  weight 
€>ii  -  of  th*  tiugar  colonies,  only  5  putis  in 
J(^                 -  way  lo  tbo  European  markuU 

^^.  Tiie  v%A3to  (with  the  eicepiion  of  the  com- 
iriiU?t?1v  ti-ifling  value  of  the  tiiotaiiaca)  is,  iborc- 
,  in  the  enoruiou?  proportion  of  13-lt^ilm,  or  72 
percent,  of  the  saccharine  subntanco  of  the  caiie. 

4,  This  nlinost  incrediblu  wristo  is  solely  cauj*ed 

by  the  def*.'(.uivcncis  of  the  machinery  iind  appnrft- 

la«  employed  in  the  colonies,  and  by  ibe  want  of 

skill  in  ibo  manufacture.     It  may  be  divided  thus  : 

G-ldth«,  or  33  per  cfint.,  ia  left  unexprtiHStid  from 

^tK€i  mtici  by  the  mill,  in  the  »h«po  of  juico, 
7*HlbHtOr  31)  per  cent.,  reprosyntH  the  proportion 
iaifld«rcd  uncryitriliizuhlo  by  the  vieioyg  (n^nlmcnt 
|ftbe  juic-o  «;3(prt::$!itid^  and  tUut  destroyed  and  dis- 
«lp«t<>d  by  the   actmu   of  fire    with    the   cotiimon 
pan..' 
5,  TJie  beet-root  contains  0  parts  in  100  of  its 
wriglit  of  »«ccharine  substuiicc. 
6,  At  tbc  commencement  of  the  manufarJtire  a 
§tw  yeiira  ago  on  the  eonrineni,  2  parts  in  lUO  only 
WB«  tJie  produce  obtained,    equivaloct  to  a  waste 
of  75  lo  Sii  per  cent. 

7.  At  thtf  present  time,  by  the  aids  of  science  find 
tnijiroved  apparatos,  the  produre  is  5  parts  in  100 
of  Its  wipigbt  in  merchantable  sugar,  i.  e.,  the  waste 
hm»  bceo  reduced  to  37  per  cent. 

^Th^••o  faels  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great 
locrcatf*  may  be  obtained  in  the  produce  of  the  cane 
iMf  similar  aids. 
^  hn  experittnre  of  nineyeam  of  one  of  our  firm  as 
mm  enginrer  in  the  cane  countries,  added  to  our 
priictire  here  a«  con^rtrurtord  of  eoloniul  sugar  ma- 
chinery ond  Qupnratud  since  the  year  H3S,  enable;; 
at  i«»  itat«  tnit  auch  a  eonrrlusinn  is  no  longer 
pro btemAti calf  and  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to 
ttblatn  ail  increase  of  produce  from  tho  cane  f^iHy 
Munl  (r>  iluit  which  is  above  shown  to  have  taken 
place  with  the  beet-root. 

In  that  part  of  tbe  proeess  which  conaista  of  con^^ 
Tcrting  the  cane-juice  into  sugar,  afti?r  \u  expression 
K  by  thv  uiill,  the  french,  owing  to  the  means  ofcx- 
H  perimenting  atforded  their  men  of  science  by  the 
iieel-riHit  juice,  have  taken  the  initiative  io  im- 
provenn^nl,  The  lai«  Mr.  Vincent  was  the  first  to 
Offuk.ixU  r»t  tbc  leUnd  of  Bourbnn,  an  improved 
•  [I  r    operating   upon   the  cane-juice,  hy 

i*»i  ii'b  upward*  of  35  per  cent. mare  fliigar 

Pibi  cibtaitiud  from  thti  juice.  Since  then,  Mr.  Villa 
Uruiia  ban  bad  put  on  his  esuie  at  Cuba,  a  similar 
apparalti4,  wiib  a  favorable  resuU,  according  to  thc^ 
Uavannn  merijsniile  circulars,  of  3^)  to  35  per  cent 

HP*    ...    ..A  ,...A\^y      Having  had  the  advan- 

ta  -  .  nowlcdge  of  thit  part  of  the 

ttij  ■  I   and   cartjful  observation  of 


•  Tt,e*r  3fr  fiir-'ruTP  ^9^1^  lui'  fvrn  m  Ihfl  fticf^pUtinof  tH«» 

-(ifil   wilt)   hotlxntif&i 

^  iHc  wnst"?  of  Iho  SJio- 

tlisi^c  c4jaUiu;;d  m  Uii  lUiuv  U  44«l  d^ujlulslned  mora  tliaa  li 
perc«iit. 


the  working  of  Mr.  Vincent's  apparatus  at  Bourbon, 
wc  are  prepared  to  supply  apparatus  at  least  eftually 
elfeclive. 

In  that  part  of  the  process  which  consists  in  et 
pressing  or  extracting  the  juice  from  ihe  cane,  we 
have  enjoyed  the  nmkX  favorable  opportunities  of 
perfecting  the  machintiry,  and  we  have  recently  in- 
vented a  new  desi:ription  of  sugar-cane  mill  and 
:jteam -engine,  capable  of  diminishing,  to  tho  extent 
of  30  per  cent.,  the  waste  of  juice  which  takei 
place  in  the  common  vertical  caltle-mill»  and  of  20 
per  cent,  that  %vhich  occurs  with  the  common  hori- 
zontal-mill and  $iteam-cnginc. 

The  result  that  we  can  accomplish  l^r  ■'  'op- 
tion  of  both   these  improvcmfiulss,  in  '» 

Hlated  at,  fis  a  minimum,  the  delivery  '.       -  '  p- 

lion  in  Europe  of  double  the  present  average  pro- 
duce from  the  canes,  with  an  important  amelioration 
in  fjuality. — Cotoniat  Magazine. 

Newspaper  Reportixo  as  a  Political  Eh- 
GifTK.^ — When  JelTerson  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  free  press  is  more  es^^ential  to  a  country  than  A 
government,  he  only  put  two  ideas  in  logical  se- 
i|uenee — it  is  necessary  to  know  wliat  a  country  is 
and  does,  before  you  can  tell  how  to  go\'ern  it  ;  and 
if  the  country  itself  know*  what  it  is  and  does, 
public  opinion  must  exercise  a  more  eiref*tiial  rule 
than  a  government  ai'ting  in  ignorance.  The  value 
of  freedom  in  a  jires.M  by  no  tiK'ans  conHists  alone  in 
freedom  of  comincnlary  Commentary  is  in  great 
part  the  concentrated  reHe.x  of  public  opinion  ;  but 
public  opinion  cannot  exi«;t  without  inforruation  on 
farts  as  they  arise  :  opinion  is  complete,  mature, 
and  potent,  in  proportion  as  that  information  is  co- 
pious, correct,  and  freely  circulated.  The  freest 
and  most  vignrous  commentary,  unsupported  by  i 
f^U  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  it  rests,  would 
have  little  more  influence  than  mere  book-learning 
and  abstract  reasoning.  Moreover,  it  iii  only  with 
ahscdute  freedom  that  the  jiraoticc  of  giving  unro- 
scrved  ijiformntion  can  obtain  ;  for  if  the  inlbrmanl 
has  to  ihtiik  at  every  sentence  whetlier  a  particular 
statement  will  pass  tlie  censorship  or  whatever  au- 
thority pern7rtiiet  the  fonctton  of  one,  sheer  distaste 
at  so  irksome  a  task  will  at  once  teach  him  lo  re- 
ject all  doubtful  matters,  and  nothing  but  xvhat  la 
agreeable  to  the  authorities  will  appear.  Tho9ft 
who  defy  that  rule  will  he  parties  hostile  to  estub- 
liahi'd  authority,  and  their  information  will  have 
the  disiiredil  that  attaches  to  extreme  and  irregular 
views.  On  the  otlier  hand,  p^'rfect  freedom  of 
statement  lend,*  very  materially  to  cncouruge  mod* 
oration,  by  neutralising  extreme  opinions;  tl»e  am- 
ple reports  of  the  London  papers  go  along  with  the 
uiore  decidedly  colored  connmnturies  of  the  origin* 
al  writing;  every  person  of  note  in  the  country,  *pf 
whatever  parfv^  has  bis  t^pinions  on  the  whole 
folly  and  faithfully  develnptnl  in  each  of  the  prin- 
ripal  papi  rs  ;  su  that  every  newspaper  reader 
tfiroughout  the  country  is  supplied  with  facts  and 
reflections,  and  am|ile  maierialN  for  opinions  of  hii 
own,  independimtly  of  any  one  section  of  party- 
politiciansi.  In  this  way,  the  newspaper  has  ctime 
to  perform  a  very  importimt  function,  jnipoAsibto  to 
be  rightly  performed  without  tliorough  treedom  of 
statement  :  it  is  the  **  channel  of  information"  Ijm^ 
Ivveen  all  classes  in  the  country — it  tells  the  country 
what  the  Le;«isliiture  and  Guvernment  are  doing; 
it  tells  the  (iovernmcnt.nnd  Legislature  what  the 
country  is  about ;  it  lets  tbe  rich  and  the  poor  know 
what  is  guing  forward  beyond  their  own  spherei  A 
newspaper  is  a  pulilical  map  of  the  conutryi  as  ne- 
cessary to  tho  statesman  ha  a  goojgrapliicdl  map  to 
the  general. 
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Priir  tie  ally,  the  Erifrttih  prci^s  is  the  firccsl  in  ihr 
World  ;  antl  onc^  importniic  result  in  seen  in  the  ex- 
trnordinnrj  activity  of  ita  reporting  departmeni 
Eftch  oflKe  cbiefpnperf  hns  "our  ow^^n  cofre«mind- 
dill**  St  pvcry  rot«  I  iimint  in  the  wr»rld,nnd 

miiny  of  ihoso  con  ^  are  actual  rcporitTB 

As  Aoon  A«  any  ivnuiMtiiMr  rvriee  uf  events  »fl»  in^ 
in  any  qunrtur  of  iJk*  glolie,  "  our  own  corrt'jspond' 
ent'*  or  **  our  own  rcportcf'  trnvela  tJiither.  The 
war  in  Syria  liad  its  profesctionat  reporters;  *^  gen- 
tlemeo  cotinected  wit  It  tlii;  pres«"  liave  established 
a  poritiancnt  footing  in  India  ;  and  if  that  class  had 
not  reached  Chiim  during  the  late  w-ir,  arrange- 
ments had  evidently  been  made  whieli  are  tanln- 
monnxtjj  having  *'  our  own  r<*portt^r"  on  the  scene 
of  every  enterprise.  No  sooner  is  Spain  oncft  more 
under  the  dominion  of  revolution^  than  the  spirit  of 
the  English  prefs  roves  the  land  in  ever^  direction, 
ind  th<"  cockney  and  ak'-hon^e  politician  have  u 
more  comprelm-ndive  and  faithful  view  of  the  seat  of 
civil  war  than  the  p^tiplo  at  Madrid  or  Barcelona. 

A  troiibk'iitime  enigma  arises  in  mir own  country  t 
in  8otith  Wrtlfs  ;  ♦♦our  own  reporter"  is  aenl  tci 
solve  it— -and  he  docs  so.  The  able  and  intelligent 
reporter  of  the  Timrs  i»  a  good  typo  of  his  cIuh*. 
He  to  nbiquitou!!  in  his  activity  ]  his  couragt* — and 
the  offine  of  a  reporter  sometimes  necda  uo  small 
share  of  cool  courage — is  unhtjsilating,  to  poke,  un- 
anned  and  unprotected,  into  the  most  suspietuus 
nooks  ;  and^  with  the  prnrtitc  of  his  craft  str«jng 
upon  hfin,  he  seizej^  at  once  upon  th*^  ep*onlifll 
points  t^omc  Welsh  pap<^r*^  before  the  invasion  of 
any  accredited  reporter,  nccuswd  their  London  con- 
teiriporaries  of  defective  local  information.  There 
is  nothing  more  delitgive  than  mere  ^^  local  infornm- 
lion,"  Persons  on  the  spot  arc  uot  only  warped  hy 
cloe«  interesu  in  disputi^d  tnntter^,  but,  from  ihni 
eireumstance,  they  tiltiich  undue  importance  In  tri- 
vial ihingiK^  and  overlook  ihingw  which  ore  really  of 
moment,  hut  so  familiar  to  them  as  to  become  mat- 
tors  of  coarse.  Jn  the  accounts  from  which  we 
make  extracts  this  week,  the  passing  t^ketch  of  a 
remote  dingle,  the  quotation  of  a  trnnibttion  into 
Engliah  by  a  Welshman — showing  in  its  phrases  at 
onri)  that  the  translator  is  no  '^ignomnt'  man,  ond 
yet  that  he  ia  remarkably  ignorant  of  the  langongc 
of  our  rulers  and  Inws — thcHo  arc  trnii*  which 
would  have  escaped  the  man  of  *►♦  local  in  forma- 
tion,** hot  which  forcibly  illuslrnte  material  circum- 
stances of  the  disturbance.  Moreover,  nnoc  but  a 
practiited  hand,  confident  in  the  name  ond  resources 
of  a  great  London  journal,  would  have  had  »o  much 
tact  and  hohlncfis  in  pushing  himself  into  tbo  wery 
heart  of  the  riot — beyond  all  Croopa,  and  police,  and 
other  regular  functiuniiries. 

A  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  distorbod 
districts  is  of  the  utmost  value  One  great  rncaris 
which  "our  own  reporter"  had  at  his  command, 
conmptted  of  the  prestige  attaching  to  newspaper 
publicity  as  nn  auxiliary  to  agitation  of  anv  kind — 
of  contideuce  in  tfie  substantial  b<vnei*ly  ^it^rewpect* 
able  newspaper  reports,  and  of  fnith  in  the  writers 
sinctenesj^  of  purpose.  The  strange  gentleman  wut 
adrnilfed  solely  as  a  new*paner*reporler,  where  it 
i«  obvious  ihsil  any  other  collector  of  inforniution 
would  have  been  aviiid»d,  or  njinled,  if  ncjt  roughly 
treated.  This  feeling  il  were  well  to  i^nconrago  t«j 
the  ntmoflt,  as  allbrding  the  hesi  farihiy  lo  that  full 
inforio'ilion  whose  odvanlagc*  we  Imv  '  -  ►  r  il 
Thtil  objerl  suggests  a  UM»fut  prn'ti*  *i  li  •  .| 

in  cuurti^  nf  jn»*liro — lo  nh-ilaiii  front  i:ii!  i      ' 

eta  us  wittit'iiscs  in  rr<>*vn  pr<j«*.*eolioni>  of  a  ooliLicat 
kihd.  Niiwi«}v;ipcr  men  are  admitted  to  all  kinds  ol 
meettngH^  tn  the  insl  belief  thai  thi-7  go  there  for 
no  purpose  of  collecting  judicial  "evidence/*  but 


sometimes  they  are  brotight  forward — as  at  the 
triub  in  the  manufacturing  districts^to  prove  facts 
which  they  have  witnessed  tn  their  prufetsioaal 
capacity.  Were  that  practice  to  be  frequent,  thry 
would  be  avoided,  or  excluded  from  many  a  politi- 
co I  meeting,  the  dangers  of  which  arc  Deutralizcd 
by  publicity.  There  should  be  no  set  rule  00  the 
subject  cipresslv  exempli ng  them  from  sumjoonii  ns 
witnesses;  fi:>r  that  would  at  once  invest  tJiem  with 
inconvenient  imuiunitie«  and  rettpomubiUties^  but 
the  conductor*  of  the  crown  oroeecotions  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  wnenever  a  newspaper- 
reporter  is  called  a«  a  witness,  injury  is  dune  to  that 
organ  of  general  publicity  which  is  one  efficient 
jtafcguard  of  peace  and  good  government. — SptdMot, 

Trijc  Grajid  Ddkc  MictiA&t,  of  RttfUA. — Rij 

Imperial  Highness  has  joined  the  Emperor  of  lliis* 
sia  at  the  Pru«istan  capital,  having,  it  is  sard,  rclin- 
c|triiihed  for  the  present  htii  intention  of  viaitmg 
England,  Pofiticul  motives  are  assigned  for  this 
sudden  resolve,  as  it  is  well  known  that  his  Im- 
perial Highness,  who  has  been  travelling  in  Ger- 
many under  the  name  of  Count  Paulow«ki,  intended 
lo  have  proceeJed  direct  from  Dunnsiadt,  where  he 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Ducal  Ccturt,  to  Antwerp, 
and  there  to  have  embarked  for  Dover,  where  his 
Excellency  the  Baron  B  run  now  has  been  sojourn- 
ing in  eipeclatton  of  his  arrival. — CuuH  Journal, 

Sttx  Cocoojis. — Notwithstanding  the  dtiiippoifit- 
ment  uf  many,  who,  nince  the  year  t83l>,  eng^ced 
iu  the  culture  of  the  mortcs  niultUauii*^  and  other 
varieties  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  r.ii sing  of  silk* 
worm^,  there  lias  been,  on  the  whole,  a  Meady  jn- 
creaj»e  in  the  attention  devoted  to  lhi«  branch  of  if^ 
dustry, — This  may  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  the 
ease  of  cultivation,  both  as  to  time  and  lalmr  rt-, 
quired,  and  in  no  small  degree,  altio,  to  llii 
that,  in  l%velve  of  the  8lalef,  a  uprcinl  bounty 
paid  for  the  production  of  cocoons,  or  of  the  ri 
!^ilk.  Several  of  these  promise  much  hereafter 
this  product,  if  a  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  esti- 
mate's given  in  the  various  jouriuils,  more  particu- 
larly devoted  to  the  record  of  the  production  of  «ilk. 
There  seems,  at  leait,  no  ground  for  abandoning 
the  enterprise  »q  suceesjifuriy  b^«giin,  of  arming  to 
supply  our  home  consumption  of  lhi»  important  ar- 
ticle of  our  imports.  In  MaKsachus^'tt^,  Connecti- 
cut, New -York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Te«n««- 
see,  and  Ohio,  tliere  Kas  been  quite  an  iiicreaM 
above  the  amount  of  JR3n,  The  quantity  of  taw 
silk  manufactured  in  this  country  rb*'  paist  vear  ii 
estimated  at  more  than  30,000  ponnds.  Tlie  ma* 
cbinery  posses^sed  for  reeling,  spinning,  and  wear* 
ing  siik,  in  the  production  of  riband.*,  vesting*, 
damask,  dLC,  admit  of  its  being  carr^  a 

perfection,  as  may  he  seen  by  the  b»«;i 
mens  of  various  kindi»  deposited  in  iii<  iLjimiKil 
Gull  cry  at  the  Patent  Olhce,  The  amount  of  siLk 
stuffi  brought  into  thiscountr}*  in  some  single  years 
from  foreign  countries,  is  esiimnted  at  more  in  ipalue 
than  2tMRHMH)U  dottara.  The  »ilk  mauufsi  tured  lO 
France  in  1840,  amounted  Iu  25,O(H\O00  dol|«rm| 
(lint  of  Prussia  to  iiiuro  ihnn  4,500,1^00  dollanL 
Should  one   iiergon  in  a  linndred  r  t'    '  luUtion 

of  the  United  Htatcs  produce  aniM  louoda 

of  Kjlk,  the  quantity   would   be  u i    ,i'tM),OU0 

fHMififJs^  which  at  r»dollari.  per  pound,  and  niiich  of 
il  might  command  a  higher  price,  wtruld  urrHnnt  to 
nearly  *»0,nOO,Oft»   dollar*— ur^irly  00,'  f 

lars  above  our  whole  cotton  export,  nit- 
value  of  our  tobacco  eiports,  and  nearly  hK**  *>t  mt 
tiraea   the  average   value  of  our  imports   of  atlk. 
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l$i3*]  ^HIF  MISCELLANY. 

Th;%t  8ij€h  a  produciivenesa  is  not  incredihlo^  as  at 
first  «rf Kl  it  may  Beem,  may  bo  evident,  from  tbc 
l^ci  thnt  the  Lombard  Venelian  ICmgdonif  of  a  lit- 
tlt*  more  thnn  4,000^(100  of  poputation,  exported  in 
one  year  6,l32,f>50  pound»  of  raw  silk  ; — which  is 
a  liirgvr  e^umaitt, by  at  lonat  one  liftlf,  for  each  pro- 
duc4!ir,  than  ihoftuppoBitiou  jtist  made  a§  to  our  own 
Qounlry.  Another  fact,  too,  show?  both  tJie  feii!)'t> 
bility  and  tho  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
product.  The  climate  of  our  country,  from  its 
southern  border  even  np  to  44  degrees  of  north  lat- 
itude, IB  suited  to  the  culture  of  ailk. — Colonial 
Magatin€. 
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Loss  or  THE  Hair  frou  tub  KrrKCTS  or  Tkr- 
t(JR. — Dr.  O'Connor  detailed  the  particulars  of  a 
remarkable  caae,  in  which  the  hair  was  entirely  lost 
iioiD  the  effec'ts  of  extreme  terror ;  a  healthy  bov, 
twdYc  years  of  age,  awwkc?  screaming  from  the  vivid 
impression  made  on  his  mind  by  a  dream,  in  which 

I  thought  he  was  about  being  murdered  ;  the  next 
_  ly  bin  Lair  began  to  fall  oflT,  and  in  a  fortnight  be 
''WEM  r|iMi«  bald,  and  he  continues  so^  though  ueveral 
years  have  elapsod.  Dr.  O'Connor  obaorved,  that 
•IthoDgh  the  opinion  exists  among  physiologists^ 
that  depressing  passions,  such  as  grief  or  turror, 
Butv  turn  the  hair  gray,  or  cause  it  to  fall  off,  yet 
well  authenticated  caaes  of  such  phenomena  are 
very  rare  ;  for  this  reason  be  deemed  rt  right  to 
lay  this  caic»  which  came  under  his  own  ob^erva- 
tion,  bc^re  the  Section. — ^tktnetum. 


Di 
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AixtA^CK  in  High  Linc—Tho  marriage  of  the 
Mar<iue4«  of  Ormonde  with  Miss  Paget  is  to  be 
•olrmntxr^d  on  Tuesday  next,  the  llHh  inst.  The 
Ducbeiift  of  Gloucester  will  come  to  town  from  Kew 
to  hmtor  the  ceremony  with  her  presence. 

Thn  mnrrijige  which  has  been  some  time  on  the 

p  .-II  Lord  Puget^  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ux- 

in  L-^randson  uf  the  Alarqueas  of  Anglesea, 

iL,,  .-1..^..  lireville,  daughter  of  Captain  Greville, 
!L  N.,  and  niece  of  Brooke  Orevillo,  Eaq,,  is  post- 
fMiciod  till  winter.  Hi»  lordship  is  about  to  take  bb 
dep«ntir«  for  the  continent. — C&urt  Journal, 


NATiOATon'i  I9L4FDB. — The  Rev.  T.  Heath  read 
ttiaper  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Navigator's  Islands. 
He  Itad  been  a  missionary  for  the  I.onUon  Mission- 
ary Society  (or  seven  years.  The  Navigator's  lal- 
sn^ls  were  his  chif^f  station,  but  hi^  aitentinn  was 
4niwn  to  the  Harvey  I^ilandn,  the  Harvey  Marc|ue- 
^«  ....  i  N'^Mw  Hebrides.  The  people  were  a  re- 
irj  i»-  race,  about  six  feet  high,  very  well 

pr^  1 ;  the  women  a  few  inches  lower,  and 

very  plump,  nay  pretty  brunettes, — all  had  black 
hmir,  rangtly  t-ripp.  The  chiefs  are  n  remarkably 
Uno  mee ;  they  intermarry  among  the  ariwtocracy, 
but  do  not  appear  to  deteriorate  by  it.  Their  lan- 
guajje  in  \Ui'  nniveraalFy  spoken  Polynesian  diolect, 
hut  they  have,  in  fact,  two  :  one  used  by  the  peo- 
ple^ and  ihe  other  appropriated  to  the  chiefii,  a 
diief's  head,  or  any  article  of  his  property,  being 
too  sAfred  to  be  named  in  the  vulgar  language.  It 
used  to  a  superior;  the  chiefs  use  it  in 
He  had  diseovured  some  Sanscrit  words 
it,  hot  very  f«w.  The  language  was  difltin- 
hiul  l>y  if«  rtiiciproeal  conjugntion.  As  usual  in 
"i*-  dt:ih*ci,  the  vowelg  end  words.  The 
y.  rrn  were  named  after  the  god  wlio  was 

lu  *iion  at  their  birth.     At  about  twelve 

ywstii  old  tiicy  were  eireunicised,  wfiieh  consti- 
mUf4  lh(«tn  candidates  for  tntooing,  which  done, 
thiry  witrn  d^<f'fued  men.  Infanticide  was  not 
known,  and  children  were  never  deserted  by  their 


parents ;  on  the  contrary,  widows  and  orphans 
were  carefully  provided  fir  by  thotr  relatives. 
Their  momlily  was  not  rcmarlcablc  before  mar- 
riage, which,  however,  was  early.  All  bodily 
senics  wore  roost  acute  ;  they  were  industrious 
aUo,  cultivating  yam«,  *1«. ;  they  used  intoiicating 
tiauors,  though  not  fermented  ;  now,  however, 
whale-ships  had  introduced  spirits  instead  of  the 
cava,  their  old  beverage.  The  neighboring  group, 
the  Now  Hebrides,  were  a  very  inferior  race  ;  but 
had  he  not  seen  it  in  books,  he  would  not  consider 
thorn  negroes.  One  island,  Tanna,  was  peculiar 
in  many  points.  They  adopted  the  singular  cus- 
tom of  burying  a  man  in  the  sea  with  his  widow 
attached  to  his  body  ;  their  language  also  was  pe* 
culiar,  their  word^  ending  in  a  consonant  frequent- 
ly ;  they  did  not  adopt  the  custom  of  tatooing. 

Mr.  Henth  did  not  think  the  group  had  been  pea- 
plod  from  America  ;  the  opinion  of  Ellis,  Pritchard^ 
and  Williams,  supposed  the  Malay  coast  to  bav« 
been  their  origin,  in  which  ho  coincided.  He  did 
not  consider  the  chiefs  m  diflferenl  race  from  the 
people,  as  had  been  thought;  they  wore  not  mentally 
superior;  indeed  the  people  were  a  very  intel- 
Icctnal  race, — Prof  Owf^n  complimented  the  author 
on  his  valuable  paper, and  concurred  in  the  wish  to 
allot  more  funds  for  the  carrying  out  such  an  object 
as  the  Ethnological  Society  had  in  view — LU.  Gas, 

Inimitable  Pu.'fs —The  city -jester,  who  is  main- 
tained at  the  Mansion  Boust;  to  "  poke  fun,'*  was 
asked  the  other  day  in  what  capacity  the  ex-regent 
of  Spain  was  to  be  t'^tf^d  ;  whether  as  a  Sfjvereigti 
ruler, or  merely  a  distinguished  general  and  states* 
man;  he  answered,  **8im  ply  ^#-/«irf- Aero/'  The 
Lord  Mayor  laughed  heartily  at  being  got  thus  out 
of  a  dilemma  by  his  fooK  I*i  was  the  same  inspired 
Wit,  who,  in  the  late  mayorahy  of  Sir  John  Pirie^ 
when  a  South -sea  missionary  party,  of  the  tea-toti] 
species,  were  to  be  entertained,  said,  **  If  he  wore 
Mart^  he  would  put  them  in  mind  of  their  mission 
by  giving  them  the  prtncipal  island  as  drink." 
"How  so?"  in(|uired  the  remembroncGr,  (who  re- 
pealed the  story.)  **  I  would,"  anid  the  jester* 
"give  them  Oat-te4i^hay-Ua  to  tipple  with  their 
Stindwickfs."  It  is  supposed  that  nothing  more 
brilliant  than  this  was  ever  spoken  at  the  Mansion 
House  ;  though  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  tb« 
pamphlet  we  have  just  received  respecting  the 
at  If  Good  Thin^Sf  extracted  from  the  ffesfwiiwrter 
Revitw. — Ibid. 

^cifiDC. — The  overland  mail  from  India  arrived 
in  London,,  August  2d,  bringing  intelligence  from 
Bombay  to  the  lUth  of  June.  JProro  the  newty-oe- 
quircd  province  of  Scinde,  the  news  is  of  great  in- 
tercijt.  That  most  fertile  district,  which,  under  a 
good  government,  and  properly  cultivated,  will  be- 
come a  garden,  is  now  nearly  pacified  by  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Sir  Charles  Nnpier,  its  present 
governor.  He  has  made  term*  with  most  of  the 
chiefs,  and  even  Meer  Shore  Mahomed  is  stated  to 
have  offered  to  make  his  submist«ion  provided  he 
could  have  his  private  property  secured  to  him. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  within  a  short  time  the  com- 
plete pnciflcation  of  the  country  will  bo  efi'ected. — 
CitloHial  Magazine. 

EiPEjfSE  or  THr.  Expbi>itiqw  to  CHiirA.^-A 
parliamentary  return,  just  published,  shows  that 
the  sumH  paid,  or  to  be  paid,  on  account  of  the  war 
with  China,  amminl  to  2,(?79,873/.,  of  which  sum 
864,054  are  required  to  be  voted  in  1843-44,  as 
balance  duo  to  the  EaKt  India  Company. — Ilnd. 
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Mr.     NoTT    *  On     TF.nriEflTRIAL     MAGttlTtSlt.' — 

This  paper  was  in  euntiiination  of  thai  on  riectri- 
city,  read  on  Saturday,  The  author  dfinicd  the  ex* 
Utence  of  magm^lic  polcd.  The  situatioa  of  thB 
pointd  of  groaltjst  ititctiiiity  (coiiKnonly  called  poles) 
in  magncta^  be  conceived  to  be  marely  n  result  of 
figure.  On  n  globular  magnet  the  maxim u in  inten- 
aity  iSf  flccorrling  to  hid  experiracnti»,  situate  about 
76^  from  the  equatorial  zon«.  He  maiotnincd  that 
Cbe  earth  is  a  globuLir  mngnet,  the  maximum  intcn- 
•itT  of  which  ii*  in  lat.  75",  and  thai  the  magnetic 
poles  of  tho  earth  have  never  vet  been  found. 
Terreatrial  inagnfftiam  being  considered  as  the  ef- 
foci  of  electric  currents  which  move  on  the  Burfat;o, 
will  be  affected  by  the  irregularities  of  that  eurface, 
and  hence  the  anomalicii  of  tho  eorthV  magnetism. 
The  author  denied  lliu  conchisivcrness  of  ihe  urgu- 
mentfi  used  to  show  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate 
ipheroid.  He  anaorted  that  globular  magnets,  if 
freely  ftuspcnded,  would,  by  their  mutual  attrnclioti, 
rotate  ana  revolve  round  each  other ;  and,  finally, 
that  tho  doctrine  of  gravitation  must  ultimatt'ly  give 
way  10  that  of  uiiiverBal  magnetism. — Jithcntrum. 

Glow -Wo  aw, — M.  Mattouci  has  found  the  pboa- 
phorescence  of  the  glow-worm  to  be  a  phenomenon 
of  combuslion,  a  result  of  the  comhinalion  of  oxy- 
gen with  carbon,  one  of  the  elements  of  phospho- 
rescent matter. — Lit.  Gaz. 

PnoToonAftiir-^ — M.  Dagnerre  denios  the  usefuf- 
ness  of  a  fattv  film  on  the  surface  of  plates  for  the 
formation  of  imn^fsi.  The  greasy  layer  lert  by  the 
colton,  he  sayj*,  in  injurious.  If,  as  it  i«  said,  a  layer 
of  iho  spirit  of  turpentine  applied  to  the  plate  be 
no  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  the  iuioge,  it  b  be- 
GRUie  the  iodine,  being  soluble  in  it,  penetrates  the 
layer  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  silver.  M. 
Dagiierro  recommends  for  the  polishing  procesn  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  olive-oil  and  sul- 
phuric acid  to  be  put  on  the  plate  lightly  with  cot- 
ton, and  I  hen  ruobing  with  pounce*powder,  or  n 
mixture  of  one  pari  of  nitric  acid  and  five  of  olivo- 
oil. — Ibid. 

CicLTic  Rehaiiis, — In  tho  Duke  of  Rutland's 
preserves  nt  Longuhow,  neor  Buxlon^  lias  been  re- 
cently discovered  a  llu  Cairn,  or  city  of  the  gods, 
commonly  called  in  that  neighborhood  Gael's  Wark. 
It  is  an  elevaled  plot  of  ground  or  rock,  of  some  ex- 
lent,  barricaded  on  one  side  by  hugft  rocky  piles, 
heaped  one  upon  another,  evidently  by  the  work  of 
man.  Within  this  enclosure  are  found  fifty  rock 
idols,  dagonn,  &^.  One  temple  is  dedicated  to  Hu 
Gadarn,  the  mighty  ;  one  to  Ebua,  the  supreme  god 
of  fire;  one  to  Alolk,  the  god  of  war,  and  one  to 
Uie  goddflsfl  of  victory,  Andrasla,  To  the  rwo  last 
deitiet  human  sacrifices  wore  o  lie  red.  There  is 
also  A  large  temple  to  Sanham,  the  lord  of  death, 
and  one  to  Btuil  8ab,  the  lord  of  Judgment/both 
perfect ;  Q  tolmin,  with  several  turnuTi,  occupie« 
the  centra  of  thi^  intcret<ling  place. — Buxton  Htrald. 

The  Nelsos  Monumeitt. — It  is  now  confidently 
•Uted  that  the  figure  of  Nelson  will  be  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  column  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  the  29th 
of  October,  tho  anniversary  of  tho  victory  of  Trafal- 
gar, There  will  be  a  grand  ceremony  on  the  ocea* 
aion,  at  which  all  the  Greenwich  pensioncrii  are  to 
be  present. — LU.  Gaz, 

Ai>Et,Atj>£  Gallkhy. — Froth  electrical  wonders 

have  aUo  this  week  been  placed  among  the  numer- 
ous uttmctious  here :  two  electrical  w\b  from  the 


[Nov. 

country  of  our  old  friend  the  clectricus  gymnoiua, 
whose  obituary  we  wrote  some  months  ago,  Tho 
new-comers  are  from  Para,  having  bo  en  etiught  in 
one  of  the  iribnlarics  of  the  Amazon.  They  are 
youngt  and  only  about  2  1-2  feet  long.  A  third 
lived  to  the  Channel,  where  it  died,  ot!  Tor  Point, 
during  a  storm.  They  were  brought  to  England  by 
the  master  of  the  brig  Romance,  and  were  readily 
purchased  by  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  gallery^ 
— Ibid. 

Tar.  Staff  op  Ltrn. — A  box  of  bread,  prepared 
according  to  a  process  invented  by  M,  Atzurd,  and 
wliicli  had  be#»n  packed  two  years  ago,  was  opened 
Jit  Liverpool  ia^ti  week,  in  presence  of  the  mayor 
and  others,  and  found  to  bo  perfectly  siweet  and 
sound.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  rjce-mciil  and 
wheat-flour  ;  to  be  nutricious  and  wholesome,  and 
imneriahabic,  through  an  incredible  lapse  of  lime. 
— hid. 


EoifPTlAlf     GotD-ll|?flC< 

stated  to  have  been  discovered 

Dj   Doiilebel   Lulf ;    nn  event  of  considerable  int' 

portance  to  Egypt  and  its  pasha, — Ibid. 


A   rich   gold-mine   is 
in  the  Soudan,  near 


Hti>ho-ki.kcteic  MkCBtwm. — A  new  nnaehine, 

called  the  hydro-electric,  invented  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, and  which  is  said  to  be  of  greater  power 
than  any  electrical  machine  before  confilractod,  wae 
cxhibitol  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Polytechnrc 
Institution.  The  experiments  performed  were  very 
brilliant,  and  wt^nt  far  to  prove  the  assertion  made 
rcffpecling  it.  A  shaving  of  wood  was  ignited  bj 
tlie  electric  spark,  and  an  immense  battery  wi  ~ 
charged  by  it  in  tho  short  space  of  eleven  second 
Tho  principle  on  which  thi«  machine  iaconstructe 
is  Simple.  It  conaiats  of  a  common  tubular  boiler, 
isolated  by  means  of  glass  supporters,  and  a  tele- 
scope  chimney,  capable  of  being  lifted  off.  The 
steam  is  let  olf  by  means  of  curved  tubes,  opening 
upon  a  box  filled  with  a  row  of  iron  spikes,  on 
which  tho  steam  is  condensed.  The  steam,  on 
being  let  loose,  carries  a^vay  the  positive  elef:.tricily 
from  the  bailer,  leaving  it  in  b  negativo  state.  The 
equilibriirm  is  then  restored  to  the  boiler,  by  means 
of  a  conductor  brought  near  to  it,  and  tlte  electrie 
spark  is  elicited.— .^fArnicuin. 


IK  UrriTT  or  the  Homah  Racs. — M.  Flonreoi, 

bis  researches  on  the  skin  of  the  human  beincii 


Thi 

from  bis  researcnes  on  iiie  SKin  or  me  numan  t>ein| 
and  from  his  having  found  the  pigmental  apporolii 
in    all    races,   infers  the  common    origin    of  man- 
kind ;   the  universality  of  the  pigmentrjl  apparatus 
he  considers  a  direct  proof  of  primiiivii    umir. — 
LiL  Gaz, 

MtLK.— M.  Donn?"  described  an  apparatus  lor  tli 
preservation  of  milk;  an  apparatus  in  which  th 
milk,  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  means  or  ice,  { 
submitted  to  a  continual  rotatory  motion,  whi« 
prevenu  the  cream  from  separating. — Ibid. 

Maohetio  BrsTURBANCES. — During  the  tur 
year  conssidcrable  magnetic  disturbances  have  b^-t 
observed  at  Parma, — on  thoGth,  7th,  24111,  and  Stet_ 
ofFcb,;  the  6th,  12th,  I3th,  and   14th  of  March! 
the  2d,  3d,  and  26lh  of  April  ;  and  the  Dtli  of  Jun« 
several  of  which  have  also  been  u^t    *    ^      * 
tinentnl  observatories.    The  disturb 

of  Fob.  occurred  during  an  exjraor.j. , 

barometer;  and  ihot  of  the  13lh  of  Mjirrh  was  i . 
rompanied,   between   a   quarter   past   eight   and  _ 
quarter  past  nine,  r.  mbj  a  faint  aurora  horeali«» 
and  by  a  numbor  of  ahooting-etars, — IHd. 
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OBTTCTART- 

j  *,  _  -  ,F,  S.  A.— Jufio27.  InAl- 
h(  "»ih  year,  John  Murray,  Esq,, 

till  -., ^ ,  ,..,a;her 

Ho  was  the  only  eon,  by  a  second  mufriafe,  of 
Mt.  John  McMurrnv,  n  native  of  Edinburgh,  who 
WJI4  or«j|ian)ly  »n  otliccr  of  marincR,  nnd  in  17G<>rf, 
»ucr«*<pdf»<i  Mr-  fiandhy,  the  bookseller,  opposito  St. 
Ihinfltain'«  Church,  Fl'ect-sttcet,  on  thai  gentleman 
entering  into  partnership  with  the  well-known  firm 

^f  ^ ....^  l'^^^  l|p,  hankers  in  the  Strand. 

irray  wns  dp»irnu«  that  Mr.   Falconer, 
t))        ^  -  author  of  '*  Th»:  Shipwreck,"  tthoutil 

bcrorni*  his  partner;  nnd  an  intereating  letter  from 
Mf.  MfMurr^y  to  Falconer  on  tbia  occasion,  it* 
priattd  in  NjcSoU'h  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  Jii.  7*-K>. 
Tb«  Poet  would  prnhnbly  have  entered  into  part- 
nership with  him^  but  w.ns  nnforttinntely  lost  in  th« 
AtJn»ru  iVlf^ritf!.  A  whip  fignreH  in  full  anil  on  the 
bitl-heada  of  Mr.  Murray's  old  nccounta,  allusive  to 
his  original  defttination  tn  the  marines. 

On  settling  in  Fleet-itreot  aa  a  bookseller,  Mr. 
llcBlufray  (nflen*  ards  known  as  Mr,  Murray)  was 
inbflred  tmniediatclj  into  notice  by  r>ubliNhing  a 
sew  edition  of  Lord  Lyttlcton's  ^*  Diulogues,"  and 
ilao  fto  edition  of  his  ^'  History;"  and  under  bis 
tQftpictfs  many  u»eful  works  were  otfered  to  the 
IcArncd  world.  L.inghorne'ji  Plutarch,  Dwlryraple's 
Anndd,  and  Mi t fork's  Greece,  are  three  of  Mr. 
Hurray '«  surviving  publirationd.  He  aUo  publish- 
ed tMsrerriLl  namphtetj  connected  with  bis  trade,  and 
was  an  nudior  tn  various  shapeii. 

Mr,  MiirruY's  futher  died  Nov.  6,  171>3,  when 
John  wu*  in  fns  flfticntli  yeur,  an  age  tno  young  to 
conduct  the  bujiiness  unaided.  He  was,  however, 
joined  by  Mr,  Srirnuel  Highfey,  the  a^iijiunt  iind 
•bopflcitn  of  old  Mr.  Murray,  and  the  father  of  the 
pr«««nt  Mr.  Highley,  the  bookseller,  of  Fleet  street. 
When  Mr,  Murrav  was  of  age,  he  entered  into  part^ 
liflr«hip  with  Hig[iley,but  this  was  not  oflongcon- 
hw  the  deed  of  separation  is  duled  25tb  of 

Bl  They  drew   lots  for  the  hou«e,  and 

Mi....^.  i-  -i  the  giiod  fortune  to  remain  at  No.  '12', 
Highluy  Blotting  up  for  himself  at  No.  tM,  and  tiiking 
sway  with  him*  by  agreement,  tb«  largo  medical 
""ncction  of  the  nna,  a  connection  enjoyed  by  his 
to  this  day. 

Mr.  Murray  now  started  on  his  own  ncnount,  nnd 
b^'gNU  »  fjirecr  of  puhlj-'ulimn  uTirivulIed  i?i  tlir  his- 
tory of  li'tters.  In  18U7  he  iidded  ^*  The  Art  of 
Cookery,"  by  Mr*.  Rundell,  to  his  list:  in  180!Hhe 
Q^arUri^  Rtvitw ;  and  in  1811  "  Chihle  Harold." 
On»  ofbia  earliest  friend;*  and  advisent  wm»  Mr.  D'- 
|4r»«ll,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Curioffities  of  Litera- 
ture/' MtK  conni'xtion  with  Sir  W.  Scott  began  in 
1B08  with  his  publication  of  Strutt's  ^^  Queen  Uoq 
— -J.  -       »  ,    J  ^y  Scott. 

I  '  onn<iclion  as  the  publi^aher  and  friend 

%f  i ^  .ion  cstiiblir^hed  him  at  once  as  one  of 

Ili0  nin»t  spirited  and  snrcci^^ful  puhli^her^  of  the 
day  ;  and  ifie  reputation  he  thus  early  acijuired,  led 
lo  ibe  establishment  of  the  f^uartfirhf  RevUit,  The 
grvttt  snrrcss  of  the  "  Editihurgh  Ri^view  "  nato- 
fnUr  led  the  Supporters  of  Church  and  S^lale  lo 
viaK  for  aspowcrfuf  an  orgnn  to  ixprcwn  their  »en- 
tiitKcnls.  The  Quarterly  was  suj^esled  hy  Murray 
biiutelf,  and  his  loiter  to  Canning  on  the  subjVct  i« 
«lill  in  wiintence.  Sir  Walter  i^ooii,  in  lW)H,  or 
1800,  in  his  lettrrs  to  his  lirerary  associates,  passes 
flDanv  «*iiloj^i<«s  on  tlii^  young  London  bookseller  who 
n  .  !iict  the  publiriuion  of  the  work, — and 

i|  '  talentSf  spirit,  and  judgment,  in  terms 

%vlii' II  Mf  iVJurray's  subsequent  management  of  that 
greAt  journaJ  ftitly  confirmed.    The  Hrst  editor  of  the 


**  Qiinrterif  "  was  the  celebrated  W.  Gifford,  the 
translator  of  Juvenal,  and  his  successful  conduct  of 
rhr  journal  hm  been  most  cbly  continued  by  Mr, 
Lock  hart. 

"Childc  Harold  "  was  a  po^m  of  bis  own  aeek- 
ing ,  fur  be  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  the 
Imdding  genius  of  Lord  Byron.  He  was  a  proud 
lonn,  we  have  heard  him  say,  when  Dallas  put  I  ho 
MS,  of  "  Cbilde  Harold  "  into  his  hands.  He  had 
heen  a  poet's  publisher  before,  for  be  had  a  share  in 
"  Marmion." 

The  Athenaeum  observes,  **  The  readers  of  Lord 
Byroft*s  Life  and  Works  will  recolb  rt  the  friendly^ 
tone  in  which  he  writes  lo  Mr.  Murray  ;  and  the 
exquijfttte  rhyming  letter  of  excuse,  which  the  poet 
wroti*  tn  the  name,  of  his  publisher  to  Dr.  Polidori, 
politely  declininji  the  proposed  pubHcation  of  bis 
play.  Nor  can  tney  have  forgotten  the  many  biiga- 
telles  in  verse  which  the  poet  addressed  to  his  en* 
terprising  friend,  *  the  ,iva^  of  publishers/  as  he  calli 
him, 'and  the  Anak  of  stationers' 

*^  Mr.  Murray's  career  as  a  publisher  in  one  con- 
tinued history  of  princely  payments.  His  ropy- 
rights  were  secured  at  the  most  extrrivagant  prices — 
for  ho  never  higgled  about  the  sum  if  be  wanted  the 
work*     To  call  him  the — 

Strachan,  Tonson,  Linlot  of  Ibe  times — 

is  awarding  him  but  a  portion  of  bis  prajso.  Con- 
trast his  liberal  dealings  with  Lord  Byron  with  old 
Jacob  Tonson's  bard  bargains  with  John  Dry  den, — 
John  Murray's  harti  cash  with  Jacob's  dipped  coin. 
But  he  did  more  very  often  than  abide  by  his  agree- 
ment. To  CampboO  he  doubled  the  price  agreed 
upon  for  his  *  Specimens  of  the  Foela,*  by  paying 
th<?  stipulated  iSfdM)  and  adding  ii500  more.  Ho 
gave  £50  per  volume  additional  to  Allan  Cunning- 
ham for  his  '  Lives  of  the  British  Arlint**,'  and  made 
the  payment  retroapectivo*  Another  anecdoiu  of 
his  liberality  of  spirit  wo  aball  allow  him  to  relate 
in  bia  own  words. 

•* '  Tq  Sir  Walter  Scotl. 

•*  *  Albemarle  Street,  Juno  8»  1829. 

"*My  dear  Sir, — Mr.  Lockbart  has  this  moment 
communicated  your  letter  respeding  my  fijurth  fthar*^ 
of  the  copy-right  of  Marmion.  ]  have  already  been 
applied  to^by  Mesisrs.Constahle  and  by  Messrs.  Long- 
man, to  know  what  suu>  I  would  sell  thift  share  for; 
but  so  highly  do  I  estimate  the  honor  of  being,  even 
in  so  small  a  decree,  the  publisher  of  the  author  of 
the  poem,  that  no  peruninry  €oni*iderntion  whatever 
can  induce  me  to  part  with  it. 

**  *  But  there  is  a  consideration  of  another  kind, 
which  until  now  [  was  not  aware  of,  which  would 
make  it  painlul  for  me  if  I  were  to  retain  it  a  mo- 
ment longer.  I  rncan  the  knowledge  of  ib+  being 
required  by  the  author,  into  wbo!»e  hands  it  was 
spontuneouiiily  resigned  in  the  same  instant  thai  1 
tend  hi»  reiiuest, 

"*  This  share  has  been  pr«>fitnblo  to  me  fifty-fold 
heyond  what  cither  publisher  or  author  could  have 
{intii  ipnted  ;  and,  lbcreroru,niy  returning  it  on  such 
an  occiisinn  you  will^  I  trust,  do  me  the  foyor  to 
toiisider  in  no  other  light  than  at*  a  mere  net  of 
gralcful  neknowledguient  fnr  honefil-*«  aln^ndy  re- 
ceived by,  my  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  fuiibful 
servant, 

«**  JoiiK  MtnRAT.*  *" 

^^  Five  hundred  aneedotea  of  the  groat  afiiftti  of 
bis  time  havo  died  with  Mr,  Murray— enough  Ki 
make  a  second  Sj>ence,  or  another  Bos  we  11.  His 
conversation  was  always  entertaining,  for  he  bud  a 
quiet  rein  of  humor  that  g«ve  bis  stones  n  palatable 
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fliiTor,  aiMing  largely  to  ihclr  eiccllencct  without 
destroy i tiff  tbo  rd<rf  of  tkeir  orijfinality.  Hia  little^ 
bflrk  ptirfor  in  Albomarlc  direct,  wii»  a  «oii  of 
Wiir*,  or  Button's;  Uis  'foiir-o'clwk  vi.»itor»*  em- 
bratrtnf  the  men  of  wit  nnd  repitcin  London.  F«w 
men  ffisting;uistie«l  in  litflratnre,  in  art,  or  in  sjciencc, 
bui  havr:  partaken  of  the  hospilJiJilies  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's talile.     If  Tooion  Imd  a  galk^ry  of  portrait*, 

With  here  a  Garth  and  there  an  Addison, 

■o  had  Mr.  Murray;  but  Tonson's  Kit-Kat  Club 
pictureti  were  all  presents — Mr.  Murray's  kit-kati$ 
were  alt  eonimi«sion8 ;  coiiiiniiwions  to  men  like 
Lawrence,  Phillips,  Hoppncr,  Nt-wlon,  Pickersgill, 
and  VViikio  ;  and  p<*rir!iit»,  too,  of  Byron  Jind  Scott, 
Moore  and  Campbell,  Sou  they  ajid  GitTord,  11  all  am 
and  Lwckhart,  Wasbington  Irving,  nuJ  Mrs^SomcT' 
ville — a  little  gallery  iu  itself  uf  British  geiiitis. 
Scott  and  Byron  were  mride  pi^r^onally  known  to 
one  another  throngh  the  friendly  mediation  of  Mur- 
ray, as  were  Soulney,  and  Crabbc,  and  Seotl,  and 
Wilkte. 

**  Mr.  Murray  let  few  good  things  in  literature 
eacapc  Iiim,  and  hid  two  la^^t  works,  the  Journals  of 
Lieut.  Eyre  and  Lady  Sale,  were  eaeb,  in  ibe  lan- 
guage of  the  trade,  a  fucky  hit.  He  might  have  had. 
It  ia  true,  *  The  Briilgewater  Treatises,*  and  he 
made  a  mistake  with  *  The  R+r-jerled  Addregges.* 
*  I  could  have  had  "  The  RejecKjd  Addro«gef  **  for 
ten  pouodit,'  he  said  to  the  writer  of  thia  notice,  ♦hut 
I  let  them  go  by  as  the  kite  of  the  moment.  See  I  he 
ro0iilt !  I  wa^  determined  to  pay  for  my  neglect, 
and  I  bought  the  renuiinder  of  the  copyright  fur  150 
guineas.'  The  *  Navy  Li«t*  and  other  publications 
are  thus  referred  to  by  Lord  Byron  : 

Alori^  Ihy  ipruceat  hook-shelves  shine 
The  vvorka  thou  detjmeat  most  divine, 
The  *■  Art  of  Cookery'  and  mine, 

My  Murraj. 
Tourj»,  Travels,  Efsays  loo,  I  wist. 
And  Seriimnft  to  thy  mill  bring  grii^t. 
And  then  thou  hast  *  The  Navy  List,' 
My  Aiurray. 

He  said  once,  to  the  prei*ent  writer  :  *  Lord  Byron 
used  to  come  to  my  shop  in  Fle<'t  Street,  freah  from 
Angelo'fl  and  JackAon'i.  llts  great  amueiement  wa# 
mnking  ihruf^t.*  with  hia  utiek,  in  feneor'a  fhshion,  at 
the  tipruct)  bookis,  an  he  called  them,  which  1  had 
arraiige<l  upon  mv  shelves.  He  disordered  a  row 
for  me  in  a  short  lime,  always  hitting  the  volume 
he  had  singled  out  for  the  ciercinc  of  his  skill/  Me 
added,  witb  a  laugh,  *  I  was  sometimes,  as  you  will 
guess,  glad  to  get  rid  of  him/ 

"  Let  ua  illustrate  his  sigrtcity  in  buiiiness,  by  an 
aitfrrdote  which  will  he  nvw  to  mnny  of  our  read^  rs 
Gonstalilo  published  a  little  *  History  of  Euglaod  ' 
in  one  smiill  volume,  which,  as  it  were,  fell  siill- 
born  from  the  press.  Murray  perc»»ived  ile  merits, 
bought  Constable's  shitre,and  bnptized  his  little  pur- 
chase by  the  name  of*Mr».  Markhsra's  History  of 
England,*  a  name  it  still  enjoys.  The  work  flour- 
ished in  his  Imuds,  snd  is,  to  ibis  day,  realizing  a 
IdTge  annual  profit." 

Another  great  undertaking  of  Mr,  Murray**  wai> 
the  "  Family  Library."  This  series,  which  un- 
doubtedly contains  many  works  of  much  ot^cellcncc 
and  value,  was  uot  so  advantageous  to  Mr,  Blurray 
as  Uiighi  have  been  anticipated. 

Ill  1^2-,  Mr.  Murray  attempted  to  establish  a 
daily  nowMpapcr,  called  "The  Reprc*cntiiuve," 
but,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  wore  aware  of  Mr. 
Murrav'v  gent^ral  ahiHty  in  litemry  speculations,  it 
pfovcd  a  failure,  and  wat  aoon  droppusd^ 


To  enumerj*tc  the  authors  with  whom  Mr.  Mur- 
ray waa  associated,  i^  to  rerall  his  most  ceh^brated 
literary  cootompoTaries,  By  Byron,  Scott,  Crabb«, 
Bowles,  8oulhey,  Washington  Irsing,  Mitman, 
Wilson  Croker,  Barrow,  Lockbart,  and  an  innu- 
merable list  of  eminent  travellers  and  others,  he 
wns  regarded  as  a  fit  asaociatc  and  a  valued  and  re- 
spected friend:  and  th<>ir  sentiments  of  him  are  re* 
corded  in  thcrr  writings.  Of  Byron  he  wa<  a  con* 
stant  corretipondent;  and  it  is  to  him  that  many  of 
the  Poet's  moRt  brilliant  as  well  as  famous  and  con- 
fidential letters  are  addressed.  And  it  tnay  here  be 
iidded,  that  of  all  the  numeroua  circle  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  no  one  had  cause  to  regret  hav- 
ing reposed  in  him  the  most  entire  confidence  ;  (or 
hi^  whole  transactions  were  equally  just  and  liberal. 
In  private  society  he  was  much  beloved.  Hit  dis- 
position was  bonevolent  and  kindly,  his  manner 
polished,  and  his  habits  hospitable  and  social  His 
departure  will  leave  a  blank  not  easily  filled,  in  th^ 
hearts  of  the  many  friends  who  lament  his  lom^^M 
The  Literary  Gazette  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  MnrrfiyT^|^| 

"  His  situation  in  the  literary  world  has  long  beeii^^^ 
most  prominent;  and  there  is  hardly  an  author  of 
high  reputation,  either  now  living  or  ifi^'*-!  tvitinn 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  who  has  r  i 

his  intimacy  and  regard.      With  the  m  .? 

social  intercourse  was  most  gratifying,  and  hrit  iib* 
ernlity  towards  ibeir  public  undertakings  such  as 
merited  their  esteem  and  gratitude.  That  be  was 
warm-bearled  and  generous  will  be  alJowed  by  all 
who  ever  knew  him  ;  whilst  those  who  had  til 
plenRure  of  a  more  genial  acquaintance  with  hia 
will  long  remember  his  lively  conversation,  and  th 
ready  humor  which  oflen  set  the  table  in  a  roar* 
He  was,  indeed,  on  such  occasiont,  a  very  agreea* 
ble  companion,  and  bis  rcndy  wit  was  only  an  indi- 
cation of  the  acuteness  and  judgment  which  he  car- 
ried into  his  prnfcs^ional  concerns.  His  clear  mind 
in  this  respect  led  him  to  enterprises  of  great  pith 
and  moment ;  and  we  owe  to  it  some  of  the  incest 
celebrated  works  in  our  language.  •  *  •  ^^ 
was  a  true  friend  to  the  arts,  which  he  largely  em- 
ployed." 

In  1^12,  he  bought  the  good  will  and  house  of 
Mr.  W.  Miller,  No. 50,  Albemarle  Street,  remuving 
thither  from  No,  32  Fleet  Street, 

in  I8()6,  3Ir,  .Murray  married  Miss  Elliot,  tho 
daughter  of  a  bookseller  at  Edinburgh.  Thi«  amia- 
ble lady  is  left  his  widow;  with  three  daughters, 
nnd  A  mtn  and  succen^or,  Mr,  John  Mutniy,  th« 
editor  of  th«  Continental  Hand-booka,  who  wehopa 
will  emulate  the  friendly  and  liberal  trmita  of  hiji 
father's  character. —  Gtnts*  MagAsmt, 


A  Copenhagen  journal  announces  the  death  of 
Dr.  Jacoe*e*,   physician    to   the    Koyal    Family, 
nged  61.     Dr.  Jacobscn  wa«  a  Jew  by  birth,  and 
throughout  his  life  remained  stoodfuft  in  thrri  faith; 
ootwithsfanding  which  he  was  tilected  Frofecisor  of 
Anatomy  at  the  University,  und  at  the  College  of 
Surgeoni   of  Copenhagen ;    nlthough    the   charter 
expressly  forbids  the  admission  of  any  person  In 
that  ofllce,  unless  subscribing  to  the  Protestaat  r«* 
ligion.     Dr.   Jaeobsen  was  the  author  af  aoveral 
valuable  works   on    Anatomy,     In    18ntt     K<*  ««.. 
chosen  corresponding  member  of  the  fi 
emy  of  iJciences  at  Paris,  in  place  of  > 
Home,  and  the  same  year  he  obtain^  < 
same  learned  body  a  gold  medal  worth  l 
for  tho  invention  of  an  imporCaut  tiArgicai  iu^lrti*" 
ment.— ^Ceur^  Jourttal, 
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1, — 7%e  j^ew  Punttiiifuula  Sttna^aphic  StjsUm  o/ 

Embossing,     Bif  G.  A.  Hughts, 

Mfr  IIt}g]i^8  is  totally  blind,  liDvingbccii  deprived 
of  sight  iti  1B37.  Previous  to  that  cufamtty  be  had 
been  in  the  scholastic  profVikshjn,  and  he  particu- 
Iirlv  mentfona  that  he  was  thoroughly  auqiiaiiUt'd 
wilti  stenogrnphy.  His  stc>nogrni>liie  Inste  and  ey,- 
perttii'ftf,  rjo  doubt,  together  with  th«  necessity 
which  his  boreiivcmcnt  imposed,  drove  his  invent' 
ire  powere  into  the  channel  which  he  has  AdKiwed 
wax  lo  whiit  he  eonsidtfrs  a  p«rl\^r:t  and  most  satis- 
Actory  isfcue.  He  feds  most  confident  not  only 
^Mt  m  person  who  hai  lost  \m  viition  i»  better  qimf- 
tfied  to  devi!<«  a  plan  for  instructing  those  who  ure 
blind,  th;u]  an  individual  who  ia  blc&i^ei!  with  eight, 
for  the  blind  alone,  bn  ob?erveft,  con  rcjilly  judge 
what  11  chBj  ordilHciilt  for  nil  j^uch^— but  that  his 
metlio>d  is  by  far  the  most  simple  that  ha^  ever 
been  laid  be  tore  the  public,  tind  vastly  superior  to 
an  J  in  which  embossed  typo  is  used.  Mr.  Hughei» 
beuntate*  not  to  ajisert  that  by  hi53  plan  nnd  nR^auji 
the  blind  of  all  nations  will  b«  able  to  emhosa  for 
themselves,  on  any  pantir,  witliout  the  nso  of  type, 
and  to  attain  a  perfect  Itnovvlidge  in  reading,  arilh- 
m«t(c,  &c.,  with  unprecedented  fijcility. 

The  system  consists  of  two  doi»,  one  e^niooth  and 
the  other  rough,  trigether  with  the  aid  uf  a  aign 
lin* ;  the  different  arrangements  and  pos^itionj^  to 
which  iheae  may  be  iiyhjtscted  giving  the  person 
who  ran  mnke  a  de^turouH  use  of  I  hem,  nn  extra- 
ordinnrv  command  upon  paper.  Besides  paper  and 
ibo  little  embos4ung  in«ttriiment,  a  cushion,  and  a 
little  frauiework  having  muny  small  square  divi- 
tionnj  called  by  Mr,  IL  the  formula,  are  nc€e§*ary. 
The  «y»lem  may  be  understood  by  a  per-^on  hav- 
ing fttght  in  a  very  short  «puee  of  time^  but  its  ready 
nnctieo  will  come  to  hand  with  something  of  the 
kind  of  slowness  which  attendjft  the  aquitiition  of 
iter     --   r  '  In  fact,  in  Mr,  Hughes's  5yateni   the 

c!j  r  Bipplied  stenograph  ically,  Btitl,  we  Jy 

tioi  L  that  there  can  be  any  very  formidable 

difiieultr  in  the  way  of  the  blind  becoming  expert 
JQ  the  pruf^tice  of  the  ny stent ;  but  on  the  other 
band,  WQ  feel  a«sur^  that  the  process  of  acquiring 
this  tyitem  would  alFord  an  enviable  species  of 
il»u»ijtg  occupation,  not  to  tipt'ok  of  the  iiicah;tj]nhle 
Mtidsrlion  that  would  accourpany  and  follow  the 
4atl^  ute  of  it«  helping  hand  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
|«rcoura«. 

The  preftcnt  ia  no  ordinary  cose,  wlmlher  one 
lookfl  to  its  literary  importqnce,  or  individually  to 
tile  case  of  the  inventory  and  therefore  let  him  be 
beard  for  a  moment: 

**  George  A.  Ilughej,  of  Ramsgate,  in  the  county 
of  Kont,  aged  34,  and  totally  blind,  formerly  in  the 
arhulaatie  profession^,  in  the  Is^le  of  Thonet,  \n-g» 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  his  friends  and  the 
Pilblic  to  the  New  SyBteui  of  Embog*jing,  which  he 
ha«  invented  for  the  Blind ^  and  which  will  enable 
tbam  to  cmbosj,  and  record  tiieir  thoughts  witliout 
tbe  use  of  type,  with  an  instrument,  occupying  no 
a«f«  apace  than  a  common  pencil -case,  and  in 
Wf9Wy  way  as  simple  in  its  construe tton.  Likewise 
every  individual  who  can  read,  including  the  deaf 
anil  dumb,  will  bo  able  in  correspond  witli  the  blind 
by  puMtf  by  only  studying  the  alphobet,  and  if  two 
leaved  of  paper  are  placed  on  the  cushion  instead  of 
Oo«,  th*»  cop?  of  niiv  tett«;r,  Ac,  will  bo  obtained 

,  I  ho  author  has  been  at 
ooufiiui  i^l^M  *  A^ .  jrr^.  ^11  i-M.'U^hinga  work  in  which 
be  baa  embodied  the  lolter-prcss  with  the  embossed 


charariers,  thereby  enabling  those  who  can  read  by 
sight,  lis  well  as  the  blind,  who  can  only  read  by 
the  touch,  to  judge  at  oucc  of  the  utility  and  eimpll- 
city  of  the  avAtetn, 

**  To  accomplish  bis  great  undertaking,  the  In- 
vvntor  maketi  ihisappcarto  biB  friendj*  and  the  pub- 
tic,  in  the  Aill  confidence  that  it  will  be  res|Hmdcd 
to,  in  a  country  abounding  with  so  much  Christian 
charity  os  is  found  in  England,  and  ei^pi^cially  in  a 
cau:»e  which  has  fur  its  object,  the  happinefrs,  edu- 
cation, and  iroprovciucul  of  the  Blind.  Several 
Friends,  well-wishers  to  his  sy&tom,  ond  *  en  light* 
eiji»rii  of  darkness,*  have  come  forward  to  aid  him 
in  the  accomplijihmcnt  of  his  plans,  to  furnish  (he 
Dlind  with  progressive  and  scriptural  len^ons,  and 
he  doubts  not  but  I  hat  many  otners  will  be  found 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  lessening  the 
expensive  burthen,  which  has  fallen  so  heavily 
upon  himself  and  his  parents,  by  whose  assistuncft 
he  ha«  already  accumpii&hed  so  much/' 

Such  ore  snnic  of  the  interesting  parlicnlars  con- 
cerning this  new  ^tyslem  of  enibo&sing,  and  its  in- 
genious  inventor.  We  ctin  hardly  doubt  of  it*  suc- 
cess, which  8Uccei»a  must  be  identified  with  the 
worldfy  prosperity  of  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  about, 
we  believe,  to  open  apartments  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  in  pupils  at  his  residence  in  the  iStrand.  Hid 
book  J  logelher  with  the  olhcr  arlicUs  es'sonlial  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  method,  we  can  have 
no  doubt,  requires  merely  to  be  advertised  to  attract 
extensive  notice,  and  to  esttabli^h  for  lite  inventor 
the  character  of  an  enlig!itencd  philanthropist.— 
Monthly  Rtvitw. 

2.— The  PoHiral  W<n-ks  of  Geoffrrtj  Chaucer.  With 
an  Essay  on  his  Lon gunge  and  Versification,  and 
introductory  Dijiconrse,  with  Notes  mid  Glossary, 
by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt.  tvo, double  cols.,  pp. 602. 
London  :  £.  Moxon. 

In  this,  as  in  the  new  edition  of  ncaumont  and 
Fletcher,  ftfr,  ftfoxrjn  has  done  tipirited  and  good 
service  to  English  literature  ;  and  we  pincerrly  trust 
that  he  will  iihc!  the  reward  III*  elforte  m  »ruly  de* 
serve.  The  glurious  father  of  oil  r  poetry,  in  a  noble 
single  volume,  is  a  library  tifilaelf— a  mine  of  men- 
ial trea!4urcs  and  poeticH]  beauiicfi,  srdid  veins  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  innumerable  clusters  of  die- 
monds  and  precious  gems.  How  deligtitful  it  is  to 
dig  into  the  depths  of  the  former,  nnd  dubble  with 
I  lie  sparkling  sands  where  the  hitter  are  to  abund- 
antly found  !  The  reading  of  Chaucer  is  enough 
lo  make  a  poet  ulmo«^t  equul  in  power  lo  the  junta 
Ttusritur.  Let  all  who  lan  enjoy  this  recreation. — 
Ibid. 

3. — »'i  Short  Trfitti^r  nn  Liff  Jifisurancf^  v^tlh  the 
Rates  of  all  tht  Officts  i>»  htmtlon^  Mutual^  Mixcd^ 
and  Prtjrprirttirtj.  Jilphuittknlltj  arranged.  Btf 
Frederick   Lawrence^    Eyq.^    iierretary  to  a   L\fa 

By  far  the  most  intelligible  and  interesting  trea- 
tise that  wo  have  ever  met  with  on  the  subject  of 
Life  As.^urancc.  The  work  is  as  remarkable  in  re- 
spect lo  brevity,  as  it  is  of  simplicity  and  plainness  ; 
and,  a  thing  thai  one  would  never  think  of  looking 
for  in  such  a  quarter,  there  i»  informal  ion  in  it  suf 
ficienlly  entertaining  and  popular,  lo  keep  you 
reading  page  aAer  page  at  one  Hitting,  till  the  end  is 
reached;  by  which  time,  to  a  cerluiiity,  a  strong 
nn^ieiy  will  have  been  creoted  to  secure  in  t»ome 
form  or  another,  the  bcncAtn  of  Life  Assurance. 
The  treatise  begins  with  a  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  such  institutions  ;  and  in  duo  course 
fbows  the  great  good  that  may  thus  be  effeeted  for 
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the  tuifiured  wliilst  living,  and  for  frirnds  and  rela- 
liona  aflorhia  dccpasc — iJie  iippIicaMlity  of  the  ben- 
eiils  to  cv<?ry  coniingci»cy  whieb  can  posiihJy  occur 
in  mcf  can  tile  opt-rations  ;  and,  in  «liort,  espJ^ming 
the  wtioJe  Btibject  in  n  iimntier  lliat  i»  sirigul&rJy 
cllearniid  instructive. 

TJie  Utile  book  ban  assuredly  not  beon  writtoni 
for  the  flfiko  of  pecuniary  gain,  its  price  being  only 
one  shiliing.  Ncitbtft  has  it  a  particle  of  llic  thar- 
acter  of  a  pufF,  for  51  r.  Lawrence  docs  not  tidvocaie 
tho  interest  <if  uiiy  on«  parlifylnr  office  ;  not  ev*n 
mentiotiing  tbo  tiame  of  tlie  cstabb^btticnt  of  wbiob 
he  is  socntory.  Hb  object  evidently  baa  been  to 
increase  the  number  ofpolicy-holderfi,  and  to  circu- 
late puch  an  accurate  kiios% bulge  of  the  BcitLUcc  i*f 
Life  Agsurance  as  will  be  sufhcicntto  induce  people 
to  enrol  iberoaelves  aiooiigst  those  already  aasared. 
— Monthbj  Rtmiew. 

Tkt  loJttted  Watcri  of  HeUbrunn  in  Bat^aria^  4rCM 
at  a  Cure  of  Scrofuhun,  Cutamout,  and  othtr 
Bin f me*.  By  Sir  A.  M.  Dounie^  M.  D,  ifC. 
Pp.  9^.  Fritnkfort,  G.  Jugd  j  Paris,  Gnbgnanj  j 
London^  J.  ChurchiU. 

Tme  author  of  ihis  brochure  ii,  it  appears  frnm 
ibe  fly-k'af,  the  auihor  of  anotber  on  Thf  Spas  &f 
Homburg^  and  of  a  volume,  entitled  A  Practkfil 
TteeUue  on  ihe  Efficacf  of  Mineral  Watrra.  Ht; 
was  txrmerly  pliyf^iuian  to  our  princess  the  Latid< 
gravine  of  Hetiide  Homburg,  and  has  had  much  ex- 
perience its  ihe  u&e  and  abiiao  of  mineral  waters 
during  an  extensive  practice  and  pretty  long  reai* 
donee  at  Frankfort.  We  say  abute  :  for  Sir  A. 
Duvvnie,  though  powerl'iilly  advocating  nMneraE 
waters  ill  a  variety  of  caiiiplaint9t  is  far  from  he- 
Ueving  in  ibeir  universal  applicability^  or  that 
chronic  gout  and  rheumatism  is  to  be  miraculousit) 
cured  by  f]uatijng  a  certain  quantity  of  water  for 
three  or  four  weeks;  as  many  German  doctors, 
and  5onte  recent  writers  nearer  home|  have  pro* 
iiinl|;ated. 

In  the  iliifd  ehapfcr  it  is  pretty  distinctly  shown, 
indeed,  that  patients  need  not  go  to  Heilbrunn^ 
wh4^*re  there  is, no  suitable  accurnmodation  \  as  lbi« 
water,  called  the  Adelb*;id's  Quelle,  and  others 
equally  efficacious^  may  be  imported  and  drunk  at 
a  distance  from  their  native  spas  with  the  same 
effects.  For  this  purpose  they  must,  howevcri  be 
bottled  in  glass  according  to  the  meiliud,  and  then 
they  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time.  Fifty  ibou- 
sand  bolttes  are  thus  annuatly  sent  off  for  consump^ 
tion  in  varicms  parts  of  the  continent,— Munich* 
Peteri«burg,  Paris,  FrankftJrt,  &.c.  Whilst  drinking 
it,  strict  attention  to  diet  is  strongly  recommended, 
didering  according  to  the  maladies  of  the  patients, 
^iueh  of  the  efhcacy  of  tlie  waters  is  ascribed  to 
iodine,  for  iho  detection  of  which  a  simple  test  is 
given,  viz.,  to  '*  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
water  and  a  amall  piece  of  starch  and  mix  them, 
then  drop  in  about  20  or  30  drops  of  nitric  actd  j 
the  liquid  will  immediately  assume  a  purple  ctdoj, 
which,  on  adding  more  acid,  or  being  allowed  to 
remain  some  time  in  the  glass,  will  gradually 
change  to  a  deep  blue.  Iodine  (ailds  Sir  Alexan- 
der) in  largo  dosej  is  a  very  energetic  irritative 
poison  }  in  smaller  ones,  it  exercises  a  general 
stimulating  influence,  es])ecia!ly  on  the  mucous 
membriines.  It  has  aUo  been  found  to  exert  a  veiy 
decided  elfcct  on  the  glandular  system  ;  a  fact 
which  ought  to  bo  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
prescribe  the  drug,  since  experience  has  proved  tliat 
iho  excessive  use  of  it  may  be  attended  by  the 
iiwst  untoward  reauUi." 
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BOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 

From  tbe  Edmbtirfh  fteriew. 

/.  Biographia  Britannica  Littraria;  or^  the 
BiograpAif  of  Literary  Characters  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  arranged  in  Chrono- 
logical Order*  ^ngio-Saxon  Period.  Btf 
Thomas  Wright^  M.  Ji.  Published  under 
th€  Superintendence  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature*.    8vo.     Loodon ;  1642* 

//-  Tramactiom  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  Second  Series.  Vol  L  8va. 
London  :  1843. 

So  wide  is  the  realm,  and  so  densely  peo- 
pled with  a  noisy  multitude  is  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  that  we  dare  say  there  are  many 
of  OUT  readers  who  know  very  little  about 
the  Society  wViose  publications  invite  this 
notice.  Yet  it  has  been  a  number  of  years  in 
existence,  and  was  right  royally  founded 
and  wiuniricently  endowed  by  George  the 
Foiiitb«  Among  the  literary  institutions 
^ftiie  present  century  it  holds  a  prontinent 
pJice ;  and  among  its  members  and  sup* 
poners  are  many  individuals  of  the  highest 
nak  in  society,  and  the  highest  fame  in 
Uterature  and  science.  Thus,  standing 
ipftrt  from  the  numerous  private  associa- 
tions formed  for  the  cultivation  and  promo- 
ttOD  of  particular  classes  of  learning,  a  brief 
account  of  its  origin  and  progress  may  not 
be  unacceptable.  Having  all  the  necessary 
infoffnatioo  at  our  command,  we  shall 
ikei^fore    commence     with    a    historical 

You  in.  No  AY.        28 


sketch  of  this  royal  foundation,  which, 
though  lingular,  as  having  emanated  spon- 
taneously from  the  Sovereign,  yet  presents 
in  its  formation,  all  the  features  of  analagous 
associations,  whether  spriugini^  from  pri> 
vate  individuals  or  learned  bodies  pursuing 
similar  objects.  The  original  sieps  taken, 
the  difficulties  encountered,  the  gradual 
progress^  and  finally,  the  maturity  of  plans 
resulting  in  operations  and  eflTecls  which 
endure  for  many  generations,  and  have  an 
influence  on  them  all^  present  details  of 
curious  interest,  well  deserving  of  literary 
record. 

The  "Royal  Society  of  Literature** 
originated  in  an  accidental  conversation 
between  the  late  learned  and  worthy  Bishop 
of  St*  David's  (Dr.  Burgess,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,)  and  an  eminent  per- 
son of  the  royal  h'lusehold,  in  October, 
1820,  respecting  the  various  institutions 
which  adorn  the  British  name  and  nation. 
It  was  agreed  that  there  seemed  to  be  one 
wanting  for  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  General  Literature ;  and  that  if  a 
society,  somewhat  resembling  the  French 
Academy  of  BeHes  Leiires^  could  be  estab- 
lished, it  might  be  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  cause  of  knowledge.  Thi» 
suggestion  was  communicated  to  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Bloomfield^  and  by  him  mentioned 
to  the  King;  and  his  Majesty  having  ex- 
pressed his  approbation,  a  general  outline 
of  the  institution  was,  by  command,  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  perusal*  From  seed 
thus  fortuitously  scattered,  sometimes  ariM 
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trees  ihat  fumish  fruit  and  shelter  to  man- 
kind. 

In  November,  ihe  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
lias  Bummonetl  to  Carl  ion  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  the  be^t  mode  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  undertakings;  and  was  en- 
trusted with  a  full  com  mission  lo  arrange 
the  plan  of  the  society.  He  accordingly 
invited  a  few  of  his  personal  friends  lo  as- 
sist him  ;  and  for  some  time  they  held  fre- 
quent (almost  weekly)  conferences  on  the 
subject.  Their  first  meeting  took  place  on 
the  30th  of  that  nnonih  ;  and  the  parties 
present  were,  besides  the  Bishop,  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  ihe  Exchequer,  (Mr.  Vansiltart, 
now  Lord  Bexley,)  the  Right  Hon.  J,  C* 
Villiers,  (the  last  Lord  Clarendon,)  and 
Prince  Hoare,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Royat  Academy,  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  learning.  Letters  were 
read  expressing  his  Majesty^s  *^  eagerness 
to  promoie  the  object^'  in  band,  and  appoint- 
ing an  audience  for  its  further  c  on  si  d  era- 
tion.  A  statement  was  pr lotted  by  Mr 
John  Mortlock,  an  early  friend  and  mem- 
ber of  this  initiative  committee,  and  five  ' 
hundred  copies  distributed.  The  title  was 
'*  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Indigent  Merit,*  and  the 
Promotion  of  General  Literature;'^  but  the 
views  and  means  it  recommended  were 
Boon  greatly  modified  and  altered,  lo  adapt 
them  to  the  ultimate  constitution  approved 
of  and  munificently  endowed  by  the  King. 
A  single  part  of  the  plan  was,  however, 
immediately  acted  upon^  to  give  signs  of 
public  life  in  the  society- — namely,  the  ofler 
of  prizes  for  the  following  subjects: — 

L  For  the  King's  Premium,  One  Hundred 
Guinoas— *^  On  the  Age,  Writings,  and 
Genius  of  Homer;  and  on  the  state  of  Re- 
ligion, Society,  Learning,  and  the  Arts  dur- 
ing that  Period:  collected  from  the  wril- 
ingsof  Homer.'' 

IL  For  the  Society's  Premium,  Fifty 
Guineas — ''  Dartmoor  j  a  Poem.^* 

IIL  For  the  Society's  Premium^  Twenty. 
five  Guirjeas — *'  On  the  History  of  the 
Greek  Lnnguage,  and  the  Present  Language 
of  Greece,  especially  in  the  Ionian  Isles; 
and  on  the  difference  between  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Greek." 

Anticipating  somewhat  the  future  result, 
we  may  here  state,  that  five  candidates  ap- 
peared within  the  specified  time  for  the 
second  premium.  Two  others  (as  is  not 
unusual  with  poets)  were  too  late.     Their 

*  At  the  firit  fubgenuenl  moeting  of  the  commit- 
e,  tli«*5ic  cibjt^ctton&ble  wards  wero  ordered  to  be 
ancctled  ;  nnd  the  title  then   stood  simptv,  »*F©r 
be  £Deoun^«ment  of  Geaeral  Literature/^ 


productions  were  referred  to  a  6ub-com- 
mittee  of  seven,  and  at  a  meeting  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  prize  was  adjudged 
lo  the  motto,  **  Come,  bright  Improvement;" 
and  the  poem,  of  which  two  hundred  copiea 
were  afterwards  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  society,  was  found  to  be  written  by 
Mrs,  Felicia  Hemans,  The  other  premi- 
ums were  renewed,  the  third  being  increas* 
ed  to  fifty  guineas,  and  another,  of  the  like 
sum,  'was  proposed  for  the  best  poem  on 
"The  Fall  of  Constantinople  in  the  XVlh 
century.*'  By  March  1822,  six  Essay* 
were  received  for  the  Homeric  premium, 
and  ten  Poems  on  the  Fall  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  only  one  on  the  Greek  language  I 
Meanwhile,  the  Society  continued  lo  gath- 
er strengith,  enrolling  among  its  first  mem- 
bers the  King,  who  again  by  letter  spoke  of 
*^  his  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  infant 
undertaking,"  the  royal  Dukes  of  York  and 
Cambridge,  (each  subscribing  100  guineas,) 
the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
and  Gloucesier,  Sir  M.  Tierney,  Arch- 
deacon Nares,  Or,  Gray,  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Bristol,)  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  and 
others  ; — several  of  whom  immediately  be- 
gan to  take  a  more  or  less  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee.  Among 
these,  the  earliest  to  be  found  on  the  list  of 
attendances,  were  the  Rev,  Archdeacon 
Prosser,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  the  Rer, 
Lewis  Way,  Mr,  William  Jerdan,  the  Bish- 
op of  Bangor,  and  Mr.  K.  Wesiley  Hall 
Dare.  Towards  the  close  of  the  London 
spring  season  of  1821,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  appoint  a  provisional  council, 
authorized  lo  act  till  the  Society  should 
consist  of  two  hundred  members  ;  and,  on 
the  17th  of  May,  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed, with  three  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Bishop  of  Si.  David*?,  president,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Vansittart,  the 
Bishops  of  Bangor,  Lincoln,  Chester,  Sal i»- 
bury,  Gloucester,  Mr.  J.  C.  Villiera,  Sir  A. 
Johnston,  Sir  M,  Tierney,  Archdeacon  Proa- 
Rer,  Dr.  Gray,  Archdeacon  Nares,  Me 
H,  H.  Baber,  George  Croly,  Taylor  Com! 
Westley  Hall  Dare,  W.  Jerdan,  and  Prii 
Hoare.  The  sittings  continued  till  the  * 
of  July,  there  being  generally  from  three  to 
seven  or  eight  members  present.  To  afibrd 
an  ideaof  the  trouble  of  working  oat  aueh 
a  design,  we  may  intimate  the  number  of 
what  may  be  reckoned  little  less  than  pre* 
liminary  conferences  and  meetings.  The 
earliest  conferences  previous  to  the  30th 
November,  1B20,  were  followed  by  fifteen 
committee  meetings  between  that  date  tiud 
the  17th  of  May  ensuing,  when  the  prori- 
sional  council  was  appointed  f  and  dai 
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be  remainder  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the 
iouncil  aasembled  eleven  times,  and  then 
djourned  till  November. 

From  November  to  April,  1822,  the  coun- 
cil  continued  to   attend  regularly   to   the 
business  of  the  society,  and  enjoyed  the 
accession  ofDr*  Richards,  who  has  since 
bequeathed  a  legacy  of  JE5000,  to  promote 
the   objects  of  the  society,  which  will  fall 
In  on  a  future  contingency  ;  of  W,  Hamil- 
Plon,  E»q.)  who  has  long  filled,  and  now  hlls, 
the    office   of   foreign    secretary  ;    of    the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle }  of  A.  E.  Inipey,  Esq., 
who  became  treasurer,  and  discharged  the 
duties  liU  very  near  his  death  ;  of  the  Rev. 
C»  K.  Sumner,  then  librarian  to  his  Majesty 
.At Carlton  House,  and  now  Bishop  of  Win- 
lehestcr^  and  of  Dr,  Pearson*     But  its  pro- 
ceedings were  greatly  paralyzed  by  a  sin- 
ister report,  brought  before  it  by  ojre  or  two 
fQ(  its  members  of  high  rank,  and  using  the 
name  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  intimating  that  his 
sty  had  withdrawn   his  countenance, 
and  that  he  had  been  mainly  influenced  to 
do  so  by  written  representations  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,     Some  of  the  councii  were 
lor  receding,  some  for  giving  up,  some  for 
iodifying,  and  only  tw^o  or  three  forgoing 
pn.     The  state  of  affairs  thus  became  per- 
plexing,  and  the  resolution  of  the   kind- 
kearted  President  was  somewhat  shaken. 
kt  length  it   was  determined  to  ascertain 
rhat   were   the  real   feelings  of  the  royal 
lounder,  and  private  measures  were  adopt- 
*  to  obtain  this  intelligence — such  as  are 
^sorted  to  where  true  and  direct  informa- 
tion  is  desired  from  the  heads  of  palaces 
Ind  courts.     The  issue  was  most  satisfac- 
:>ry*     A  letter  addressed  to  the  President, 
iras  received  from  Mr.  Hoare,  at  Brighton, 
rhere  the  King  was   then  residing,  in  an> 
iwer  to  one  from  a  fellow-councillor,  Mr* 
lerdao,  in  London,  to  the  effect  that  ^^  his 
Majesty *s  favor  was  in  no  manner  withdrawn 
.from  the  R.  S.  L.  j^*  that  "  the  question  had 
een  asked   of  the  King  himself,  and   that 
M.   had    expressly   declared   that    no 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments  of 
regard  for  the  society,  nor  had  the  least 
anfavorable  impression  been  made  in  his 
aind  respecting  it.**     Btxt  the  session  was, 
by  this  time,  too  far  advanced  for  much 
iction  ;  and  Colonel  Leake  and  Dr.  Pear- 
tvon  being  added  to  the  council,  an  offer  of 
the  presidency  was  made   to  Lord   Gren- 
fille,  who,  though  warmly  approving  of  the 
ciely,  declined  the  honor,  in  consequence 
Ellfhis  retirement  from  all  public  business 
[to  Dropmore,  and  other  reasons  of  a  per* 
sonal  nature*     On  the  lUh  of  July,  the  ad- 
journmeot  till  winter  took  place ;  and  thus 
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it  may  be  said  the  second  year  was  spent, 
if  not  fruitlessly,  yet  with  very  little  appa- 
rent fruit. 

Of  lire  third  year,  several  months  were, 
owing  to  accidental  causes,  wasted  as  be- 
fore :  the  election  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  to  the  cotincil,  and  a  request  that  he 
would  accept  the  o0ice  of  president,  which 
he  also  declined,  being  the  most  important 
of  the  transactions. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  end  of  February, 
1823,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  were 
consumed  before  the  constitution  of  the 
society  could  be  framed,  its  objects  dis- 
tinctly deSnetl,  or  any  of  its  details  for- 
warded into  execution.  The  story  of  its 
vicissitudes  is  almost  ludicrouSj  nolwith- 
standing  the  continued  and  earnest  ejc- 
ertionsof  the  six  or  eight  persons  who  might 
be  considered  the  nucleus  of  its  operations. 
To  trace  the  thousand  and  one  propositions 
made  and  discussed— occupying  the  lime, 
and  vexing  the  Inbora  of  this  little  con- 
clave— might  afford  a  lesson  and  a  warn- 
ing to  all  future  laborers  in  the  forma- 
tion of  any  public  establishment.  The 
Royal  Socieiif  of  London  objected  to  the  ti- 
tle, and  its  president,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
must  be  met,  argued  with,  and  propitiated. 
Had  that  of  the  *  Royal  Academy  of  Liter- 
ature' been  assumed,  as  was  advised,  the 
same  sort  of  negotiation  would  have  beea 
necessary  w^ith  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ! 
Separate  plans  of  a  constitution  and  regu- 
lations were  propounded  by  Messrs.  Hoare, 
Baber,  Nares,  Croly,  &:c,,  and  each  de- 
manded its  due  share  of  attentiou :  fortu- 
nately, the  belter  parts  of  each  were  select- 
ed and  condensed  into  one  paper  by  Mr. 
Impey  j  but  then  t/iaC  paper  had  as  much 
of  revision  bestowed  upon  it,  to  fit  it  for  ils 
desired  and  final  purpose,  as  any  other  of 
the  endless  schemes  which  every  new 
week  produced.  Much  of  the  evils  ex- 
perienced were  attributable  to  the  irreg- 
ular attendance  of  members  of  the  commit 
tee  and  council  ;  some  being  thus  only 
partially  informed  of  what  had  been  agreed 
to  in  their  absence.  Thus,  what  was  done 
at  one  meeting  was  frequently  undone  at 
the  next.  Now  appeared  a  person  of  au« 
thority,  and  suggested  some  new  feature, 
which,  being  adopted  at)d  incorporated  with 
ihe  resuhs  of  preceding  deliberations^  was 
found,  on  leisurely  consideration,  to  be  at 
issue  with  a  previous  rule,  or  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  Then 
came  a  report  that  such  and  such  a  min- 
ister had  expressed  his  dicapprobation  of 
the  project^ — that  such  and  such  an  author 
was  hostile  to  it — that  the  mind  of  the  Kiog^^ 
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(fts  we  haFe  already  noticed)  bad  been  turn- 
ed against  it  j — in  short,  there  wai  a  good 
deal  of  intrigue  and  timidity,  a  good  deal 
of  vacitlation  and  want  of  straightforward- 
n^ts,  which  bung  up  the  proceedings  from 
November,  18*20,  till  June,  1«23,  when  a 
general  meeting  was  held.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  provisional  council  was  elected,  in- 
cluding most  of  those  parties  who  bad 
taken  an  active  share  in  the  preliminary 
measures.  The  Socieiy  thus  obtained  a 
public  status ;  having  narrowly  escaped 
being  altogether  swamped  in  more  than 
half  a  dozen  instances,  when  opposition 
was  strong,  and  rumors  of  royal  indis- 
position rife.  Mennt»  having  been  taken 
to  obtain  directly  from  his  Majesty  the 
cordial  repetition  of  his  seniiments  in  favor 
of  his  original  design,  the  Bishop  of  St, 
David^s  went  to  work  in  earnest ;  the  Con- 
atitulion  and  Regulations  were  completed^ 
and  aubmilled  to  the  King  on  the  29th  of 
May,  and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1823|  were 
finally  approved  of  under  the  sign- manual. 
On  the  ITih  the  first  general  meeting  en- 
sued ;  and  the  following  Council  and  Offi- 
cers were  elected  lo  conduct  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  now  fully  constituted  Royal 
Society,  wilh  laws  and  objects  organized, 
and  published  to  the  world  :  —  Council, 
Lords  Landowne,  Grenville,  and  Morpeth; 
Sirs  A.  Jolmson  and  T.  D.  Acland  j  Messrs. 
F.  Chantrey,  Taylor  Combe,  G.  Croly, 
James  Cumming,  William  Empson,  Prince 
Hoare,  W.  Jerdan,  and  the  Rev,  Dr.  Gray  j 
Archdeacon  Prosser,  Dr.  Richards,  and  C 
K*  Sumner—Fre&ident,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  —  Vice-Presidents,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Lord  Chief-Jusiice  Ahboti,  Right 
Hon.  J.  C.  ViOiers,  Hon,  G.  Agar  Ellis,  (af- 
terwards Lord  Dover,)  b'ir  Gore  Oaseley, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Archdeacon  Nares, 
and  Colonel  Leake — TreastJirer,  A.  J.  Im- 
pey — Librarian,  Rev.  H.  IL  Baber — ^Secre- 
tary,  in  which  oflice  he  has  continued  to 
act  most  efficiently  for  twenty  years,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cattermole. 

Thus  lerminnied  three  years  of  doubt, 
wavering,  and  uncertainty  ;  and  the  good 
work  was  consummated  by  a  Royal  Char- 
ter, granted  in  the  sixth  year  of  George 
IV.,  in  these  terms  : — *  To  our  right  trusty 
and  we II- beloved  Thomas^  by  divine  per- 
mission Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  (to  which 
see  he  had  recently  been  translated  from 
St,  David*8,)  and  others  of  our  loving  sub- 
jects, who  have,  under  our  royal  patronage, 
farmed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
advancement  of  literature — by  the  publica- 
tion of  ineditcd  remains  of  ancient  Hter- 
aiure,  and  of  such  works  as  may  be  of 


great  intrinsic  value,  but  not  of  that  popti* 
lar  character  which  usually  claims  the  at* 
tention  of  publishers  ;  by  the  promotion  of 
discoveries  in  literature  ;  by  endeavoring 
to  fix  the  standard,  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  English 
language,  by  the  critical  improvement  of 
English  lexicography ;  by  the  reading  at 
public  meetings  of  interesting  papers  on 
history,  philosophy,  poetry,  philology,  and 
the  arts,  and  the  publication  of  such  of 
those  papers  as  shall  be  approved  of;  by 
the  assigning  of  honorary  rewards  to 
works  of  great  literary  merit,  and  to  im- 
portant discoveries  in  literature  ;  and  by 
establishing  a  correspondence  with  learned 
men  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose 
of  literary  inquiry  and  information. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  charter  embraces 
desirable  and  comprehensive  objects :  and 
we  believe  that  most  of  them  have  been  at- 
tempted with  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
success,  as  means  and  opportunities  have 
permitted.  The  Society  adopted,  in  1828, 
the  publication  of  the  ^Egyptian  Society' 
when  in  articulo  mortisj  and  has  since  con- 
tributed some  important  researches  into 
the  auliqnilies  of  Egypt,  that  interesting 
cradle  of  civilization.  Towards  the  reward 
of  eminent  literary  men,  the  royal  founder 
enabled  it  to  act  with  princely  liberality, 
by  placing  at  its  disposal  no  less  a  Sum 
than  eleven  hundred  guineas  a-year  j  to  be 
bestowed  on  ten  associates  for  life,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Officers  and  Council,  each 
to  receive  one  hundred  guineas  per  an- 
num ;  and  the  remaining  hundred  guineas 
to  be  expended  on  two  golden  medals,  to 
he  bestowed  annually  upon  individuals 
whose  literary  deserts  entitled  them  to  the 
honor.  The  medals  were  very  handsome, 
having  the  head  of  his  Majesty  on  the  ob- 
verse, and  a  whole  length  figure  of  Me; 
cury,  engraved  from  a  beautiful  gem  intb 
Florentine  Museum,  on  the  reverse.  Out* 
■  ng  the  donor^s  lifetime  and  reign  they 
were  adjudged,  we  believe,  with  imparlialitjr 
and  disc-rimination— in  1S24,  to  Mitford, 
the  historian  of  Greece,  and  Angela  Mai, 
the  well-known  archeologisl ;  in  18^25,  to 
Dr.  J.  Rennell  and  Charles  Wtlkins,  boib 
eminent  authors;  in  18126,  to  the  learned Pro^ 
fessor  Joho  Schweigbieuser  of  Strasburg^J 
and  to  Dugald  Stev%*art,  the  celebrated  Vt\ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh;  in  1827,  Southey  and  Scott 
were  their  recipients  j  in  1828,  Crabbc  and 
Archdeacon  Coxe  ;  in  1829»  Roscoe  and 
Baron  Sylvester de  Sacy  i  and  in  1830,  Mai- 
lam  and  Washington  Irving  were  presented 
with  tbe  lasl  of  the  fourteea  ^  for,  la  l^l. 
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George  IV.  died,  and  with  him  fell  to  the 

{ground  this  gratifying  bequest.  King  Wil- 
liam, on  his  accession^  had  too  many  and 
urgent  claims  upon  his  private  purse  to 
continue  the  grant ;  and  during  tht;  present 
rergn,so  friendly  to  literature  and  the  nrls, 
it  has  not  been  recommended,  nor  has  it 
occurred  to  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Al- 
bert to  follow,  in  this  way,  the  illustrious 
example  of  the  founder,  whose  *  earneat^ 
endeavor  to  patronise  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land}  and  conciliate  foreign  sympathy  for 
pursuits  confined  to  no  country,  tbuS|  as  far 
as  the  throne  was  concerned,  concluded 
with  him. 

The  election  of  the  ten  Toyal  and  pen- 
iioned  associates  was  a  task  of  still  greater 
responsibility;  and  how  it  was  discharged 
the  public  must  judge  from  the  list  of 
names.  The  following  were  the  ten  chos- 
en:— Coleridge,  the  poet;  the  Eev.  J.  Da- 
vies,  author  of  Celtic  Antiquities,*  Dr, 
Jameson,  the  Scotli&h  lexicographer  j  T.J. 
Maihias,  author  of  the  *  Pursuits  of  Liter- 
ature ;*  the  Rev.  J*  R.  Mahhus,  author  of  the 
celebrated  work  on  *  Population  ;'  Mr.  Mil- 
lingen,  of  classic  fame  ;  Sir  William  Ouse- 
lev,  the  Persian  traveller;  Mr.  Roscoe,  the 
biographer  of  Leo  X.;  the  Rev*  H.  J,  Todd, 
editor  and  enlarger  of  *  Johnson^s  Diction* 
ary  f^  and  Sharon  Turner,  the  Saxon  and 
English  historian.  Of  these,  Mr.  Davies 
died  before  the  royal  bounty  lapsed  ;  and 
Coleridge,  Jameson,  Mathias,  Malt  bus, 
Ouseley,  and  Roscoe,  have  since  trodden 
the  silent  path*  Three  only,  Millingen, 
Todd,  and  Turner,  remain,  in  honored  age, 
the  relics  o(  the  learning  and  personal  dis- 
tinction so  honorably  recognized  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

Lord  Melbourne,  during  his  admin islra- 
liod,  made  some  inquiries  respecting  those 
a^BOciates  who  were  deprived  of  a  resource 
on  which  they  had  naturally  relied  for  life; 
nnd  i%  is  to  the  honor  of  his  crovernment  to 
vtate,  that  nearly  all^  if  not  all,  were  placed 
upon  the  usual  pension  list,  to  ibe  extent 
of  their  annual  toss  ;  and  thus  the  only  dif- 
ference was  the  failure  of  a  few  years,  and 
the  amount  not  being  paid  through  the 
medium  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
There  was,  and  is,  a  second  class  of  asso- 
ciates— an  *  honorary'  class — which  con* 
iitta  of  eminent  Continental  and  British 
•cholara.  Before  concludini;  this  sketch, 
we  may  mention  that  the  King,  in  1826, 
made  a  grant  to  the  Society  of  the  crown 
land  opposite  St.  Martinis  Church  ;  and  that 
the  leading  and  o^cial  members  amon^ 
ihfmrtclvtjs  voluntarily  subscribed  c£1300, 
as  a  building  fund,  with  which  they  erected 
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their  present  place  of  meeting.  It  would  he 
a  departure  from  our  purpose  to  continue 
this  historical  sketch  to  the  present  day } 
sulTice  it  to  say,  that,  on  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Karl  of  Ripon  was 
chosen,  and  continues  to  be.  President; 
that  a  valuable  library  has  been  formed, 
and  greatly  enriched  by  the  lexicograph- 
ical and  antiquarian  publications  presented 
by  Mr*  Todd  j  that  of  Papers  read  at  meet- 
ings, and  furnished  by  many  of  the  moat 
eminent  writers  of  the  age,  three  quarto 
volumes  ha^'e  been  issued ;  and  that  the 
expense  of  the  biographical  works  named 
at  the  head  of  this  artic)e,as  well  as  a  second 
volume  on  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  by 
the  same  author,  now  in  preparation,  has 
been  supplied  by  the  'generous  subscrip- 
tion' of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  minis- 
terial Bituations,and  other  long-tried  friends 
of  the  Society. 

It  was  in  his  address  in  1S3B,  that  Lord 
Ripon,  as  President,  recommended  the  bio- 
graphical undertaking  just  mentioned: — 

'I  would  recommend  the  publtration  in  parts 
by,  or  rather  under  the  superintendence  or,  the 
Cfouncil  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  of  a 
biographical  series,  not  in  the  ordinary  inarti- 
ficial and  imperfect  plan  of  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, but  in  chronological  order — ihue  obviat- 
ing the  inconvenience  of  the  anachronism  which 
occur  between  I  he  early  and  late  volumes  of 
a  long  set,  as  is  the  caee  in  Chalnicrs^a  Diction- 
ary* which  occupied  upwards  of  iive  years  in 
publication  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  notice* 
were  given  in  the  latter  volumes  of  person?  who 
hati  long  fiurvivcil  others  ot*  whom  no  mention 
wl^mtever  is  made  in  the  earlier  sections  of  the 
work,  white  a  etill  grentcr  anachronism  occurs 
from  the  juxtnpoBition  of  men  who  flourished  al 
the  mo&t  remote  periods  from  one  another; 
by  which  means  AltVed  and  Akenside,  Wick- 
I iff  and  Wilmot*  Chaucer  and  Chatterton,  are 
junibled  toi^elher  in  very  absurd  discrepancy.* 

'*  Another  defect  of  biographical  dictionaries 
is  the  attempt  to  render  them  universal  as  to  all 
nations,  and  a?  to  every  description  of  notoriety 
of  cliaracter. 

"  I  wouU!  endeavor  to  obviate  both  tJiese 
ii^uurcee  of  imperleclionT  by  making  the  proposed 
biography  purely  national,  and  arranging  it 
chronologically  by  centuries^  on  which  plan  each 
volume  might  be  considered  a  separate  work. 
The  volumes  might  even  be  published  simulta- 
neously, or,  beginning  with  recent  centuriea, 
work  upwardfl  to  the  source  ;  and,  in  either  ca»e, 
the  work  wuuUi  admit  of  indcfmite  continuance 
with  the  lapee  of  time,  while  the  eru-lier  portions 
would  never  become  obeoletCj  or  lose  their  rela- 
tive value,  as  has  invariably  been  the  fiite  of  all 
alphabetical  biographies. 

**  The  only  attempt  on  any  adequate  Fcnle  at 
a  national  biognipliy^  was  by  I  he  publication, 
between  the  years  1747  and  1766,  ol  a  '*  Biog- 
raphia  Britanniea"of  wtnch  an  eulartrcd  ediliun 
was  in   1777  undertaken    by  Dr*   Kippis  anrl 
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Others,  and  slowly  cominned  until  the  year  1793, 
when  it  ceased  to  appear,  having  proceeded  no 
ilirt);er  than  the  letter  K,  Independent  of  its 
vicious  alphahetica!  arrangement,  and  its  hulk 
and  yncerlaia  periods  of  its  puhlicaliou,  ctiousrh 
of  cause  for  lis  non-acceptance  hy  the  puhlic, 
and  consequent  abrupt  tertnination,  wciyid  be 
found  in  its  injiulicious  phia  of  giving-  the  entire 
text  of  the  forraer  edition,  and  appendinjr  an  irn- 
mense  quantity  of  elaborate  and  controsrersial 
notes,  after  tlie  manner,  hut  destitute  of  the  crit- 
ical acumen,  of  Bayle»  A  Dictionary  of  General 
Biography  was  &oon  after  wards  comfdled  and 
edited  hy'Drs.  Aikin  and  Enfieldj  without,  how- 
ever, cBtibliehing  any  claim  to  distinction  in  the 
literary  world.*  Another  mode  of  improving  on 
the  crude  and  desultorv  character  of  all  existing 
large  works  in  general  biography,  would  be  by 
a  claeeificaiion  of  the  lives  according  to  the  dil- 
fercnt  branches  ofliteralure  and  science  to  which 
they  were  devoted  j  but  this  would  be  attended 
%vith  great  dilliculty,  in  consequence  of  the  ver- 
satile pursuits  of  many  diBtinguished  geniuses, 
who.  like  Julius  Caesar  or  our  own  Alfred,  have 
earned  faurck  in  every  field  of  fame. 

"  On  the  whole,  therelbre,  I  would  repeat  the 
expresijion  of  my  predilection  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  I  have  proposed  ;  namely,  a  purely  na- 
tional literary  oiography,  deduced  chronologi- 
cally from  the  first  dawnitigs  of  British  geaius  in 
the  eeventJi  century,  to  the  mature,  but  I  trufit 
elill  fur  from  declining,  Bplendor  of  ita  emana- 
tions ia  the  nineteenth." 

On  the  execution  of  the  first  volume, 
which  has  appeared  m  furtherance  of  ibis 
design^  ue  have  now  to  pass  judgnnent  ; 
and  we  at  once  concede,  that  we  know  of 
few  literary  uf^deriakings  of  the  kind  which 
could  be  accounted  more  usefol  or  more 
nationally  attractive*  A  literary  history  of 
England' — ^any  tolerably  correct  ai^d  ample 
history — bad  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desi- 
deraittm.  \Vc  are  in  this  respect  far  infe 
rior  to  almost  all  oar  rieighbors  in  civil- 
ized Europe.  Nay,  not  to  speak  of  nations, 
there  is  hardly  a  town  of  any  considerable 
importance  on  the  Continent  which  does 
not  form  the  sabjeet  of  a  literary  history. 
France  has  long  had  its  Hisfoire  Literaire, 
begun  by  the  learned  Benedictine?,  and 
continued  by  tlie  Institute,  the  funds  beinp 
famished  directly  by  the  government  ; 
whilst  we,  who  can  look  lo  govern  orient  for 
no  such  aid^  are  far  behind,  because  such  ti 
work  surpasses  the  ntmost  bounds  of  indi 
vidtial  enterprise*  It  is,  however,  rather  a 
memorable  circumstEince,  thnt  in  the  middle 
ages  there  w*ere  several  attempts  to  form 
and  prodwce  literary  biographies,  or  bibli- 
ographies which  ran  into  that  character. 
The  performance  of  John  Boston,  a  monk 

The  grent  work  of  ibc  •'  Society  for  Uie  Diffu- 
sion »t  Useful  Knowledge,^' described  in  n  prcviousi 
Number,  Jtiid  not,  at  the  period  of  this  dtscuur^.^, 
been  under tAkcfi 


of  Bury,  in  the  XVlh  century,  remaint 
marked  example  of  the  fact. 

But  the  first  author  who  compiled  a  d€ 
tailed  literary  biography  of  our  island,  was 
Leland,  who,  profoundly  versed  in  antiqui- 
ties, fortunately  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  monastic  libraries  just  about 
the  time  of  their  dissolution.  He  made  the 
best  use  in  his  power  of  the  information 
thus  snatched  as  it  were  from  the  5re ; 
nevertheless,  his  manuscript  remained  in 
statu  quo  till  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
disinterred  and  printed  at  Oxford.  John 
Bale^  the  celebrated  Reformer,  following 
Leland,  used  apparently  part  of  his  materi- 
als,  and,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  pro- 
duced his  work  entitled  "  The  Centuries  of 
British  Writers  j*'  which  he  commences, 
something  like  the  Welsh  pedigree,  soon 
after  the  Flood*  The  violent  enmity  to  the 
•' Papists"  exhibited  in  almost  every  page, 
soon  raised  up  rivals  among  the  learned 
Romanists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  similar  work  of  the  Catho- 
lic, PitsiuB.  These  volumes  comprehended 
almost  all  that  we  had  on  their  subject  till 
Bishop  Tanner  composed  his  **  Bibliotheca 
Britannico-Hibernicaj"  in  which  was  con- 
densed all  that  had  been  written  by  Leland, 
Bale,  Pitsius,  and  others,  with  innumerable 
corrections  and  additions.  Tanner,  instead 
of  following  the  chronological  order  ob- 
served by  his  predecessors,  reduced  the 
whole  into  the  form  of  an  alphabetical  die^ 
tiocary.  It  certainly  seems  to  many  tha 
the  juxtaposition  of  names,  remote  by  hue 
dreds  of  years  from  each  other,  tends  mucll 
to  confusion  of  ideas  and  memory  in  nnj 
thing  which  goes  beyond  a  mere  nomini 
catalogue.  Others  a^ain  think,  that  as  ?ucl 
works  arc  not  read,  or  but  rarely,  in  a  con^ 
tinuous  method,  the  alphabetical  order, 
best  adapted  to  ready  consultation,  is  pr« 
ferable.  Having  on  former  occasions  dia 
cussed  this  point,  we  shall  not  at  preseo 
resume  it  ^  but  shall  go  on  to  observe,  ihi 
Tanner's  valuable  *'  Bibliotbeca,'*  bcin| 
written  in  Latin,  is  a  sealed  book  to  thi 
multitude,  and  only  useful  for  reference  ftj 
the  more  instructed  classes.  Even  for  lb 
latter  it  abounds  in  errors,  mostly  copif 
from  the  elder  bibliographers  ;  there  is  1ittl| 
^ittempt  at  minute  criticism,  either  in  dniei 
or  facts;  and  we  can  see,  through  rnan| 
subsequent  publicatinns,  how  largely  thei| 
compilers  have  been  led  astray  by  ndoptin| 
them  without  examining  the  original  aa 
thorities,  and  cotnparing  them  with  thi 
texts  they  have  so  carelessly  copied* 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  remark,  that  MrJ 
Wright  has  not   followed  this  sordid  prne^ 
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tice.  In  the  principal  biogrnpbte?,  those 
L^f  "GilJas,  Nennius,  Asser/'  and  others, 
Ihere  are  pregnant  proofs  of  his  careful  in* 
reatigation  of  the  authenticity^  both  of  the 
histories  of  the  writers,  and  of  the  works 
lllribuled  to  tbem*  The  discovery  of  the 
H^i-authenticity  of  Asserts  **  Life  of  Alfred" 
\  particularly  imporiantt  not  only  in  itself, 
but  because  it  affects  so  very  interesting  a 
portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  literary  and 
political  annals. 

**  It  appears,  in  the  first  place,  strange,'*  says 
tMr-  Wright,  "that  the  life  of  Alfred  should  have 
een  written  in  his  lifetime,  when  he  was  in  the 
of  his  age,  (in  his  forty-fiflh  year,)  and 
Ucularty  by  a  man  in  the  position  of  Asser 
i  not  easy  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  it 
1  written,  or  to  point  out  any  parallel  case ; 
it  is  still  more  diHicult  to  inuiginc  why  (if 
r  the  biographer  and  Asser,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
be  the  same)  its  author,  who  lived  nine 
after  Alfrcd^s  death,  did  not  complete  it 
hen  we  ex  limine  the  book  itself,  we  see  at 
Dcc  Uiat  it  does  not  support  its  own  character ; 
i  has  the  appearance  ot  an  unskilful  comnila- 
tion  of  history  and  legend.  Asserts  life  of  Alfred 
onsistH  of  two  very  distinct  parts ;  first*  a  chro- 
icle  of  events,  strictly  his  tori  cal^  from  851  to  S87 ; 
and  secondly,  a  few  personal  anecdotes  of  Alfred, 
which  are  engrafted  upon  the  chronicle  at  the 
years  866  and  884,  without  any  particular  refer- 
ence to  those  years,  and  at  the  conclusion.     No 
person  can  compare  the  first,  or  strictly  histori- 
cal part  of  the  work,  with  the  Saxon  Caronicle, 
without  being  convinced  thai  it  is  a  mere  transla- 
tion  from  the  corresponding  part  of  that  docu- 
ment,  which  was  most  probably  not  in  existence 
till  long  after  Alfred's  death.     Wliy  the  writer 
should  discontinue  his  chronological  entries  at 
the  year  S87,  when  he  distinctly  stiiles  tliat  he 
^  Was  writing  in  893^  does  not  appear,  unless  we 
^ay  suppose  that  the  copy  of  the  An^lo-Saxon 
Chronicle  he  aseJ  was  mutilated,  and  reached 
i  lower  than  that  year. 

"  Tlie  second  part  of  the  book,  or  the  matter 
interpolated  in  the  Chronicle,  evidently  contains 
legendary  matter  which  could  not  have  been 
written  in  Alfred's  time,  or  hy  his  hiehop,  At^ser. 
The  account  he  gives  of  Allred-e  youth,  cannot 
be  strictly  true ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
tJie  education  ol'  the  favorite  child  of  King  Etht  h 
wulf,  who  was  him*?elf  a  scholar,  should  have 
been  neglected,  or  that  in  the  court  where  Swi- 
lliun  was  tlie  domestic  adviser,  he  should  want 
teacJicrs.  His  early  mission  to  Rome  is  a  prooJ' 
tlial  such  was  not  the  case.  Yet  Asser  states 
tiial  AUred  complained  that  in  hie  childhood,  when 
lid  wa»  desirous  of  learning,  he  could  find  no  in- 
MruetOfB.  Tliere  are  several  things  in  the  book 
which  are  not  consistent :  on  one  octM-sion  the 
writer  quotes  the  authority  of  King  Alfred  for 
the  story  of  the  West-Saxon  queen  Eadtiurga, 
ivhirh  njust  tinve  been  well  known  to  Alfred's 
iuhjcctt* ;  vviiilKi  in  another  part  he  goes  to  a  le- 
eudury  life  of  St,  Neot  for  all  the  ioformulion 
blatinoj  to  Alfred*8  misfortuncR  at  Athelney, 
hr  has  added  to  what  is  said  in  the  Saxon 
f oaicte*    la  Uie  same  manner  he  asserts  in 
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one  place  that  King  Alfred  labored  under  a  pain- 
ful disease,  which  never  quitted  him  from  the 
tiQie  of  his  marringe  till  his  fortieth  year,  when 
he  was  miraculously  relieved  from  it  in  conse- 
quence of  his  praying  to  Sl  Neot,  after  which 
he  never  sutFered  a  relapse;  and  in  a  subse- 
quent page,  he  says  tliat  the  king  still  continued 
to  sutler  from  it  at  the  time  he  was  wrilinff,  in 
K\^  forty-fifth  year,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
free  from  it  an  hour  together. 

^^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  this 
life  of  A  I] red  made  use  of  a  life  of  St  Neot  The 
story  of  Alfred  and  tlve  peasant's  wife  is  consid- 
ered to  be  an  interpolation  in  the  original  text, 
because  it  was  omitted  in  the  older  inanuscrjot  j 
but  even  in  that  manuscript  (the  one  printed  oy 
Matthew  Parker)  the  reference  to  Neot  remain^ 
ed  in  the  words— '^  Et,  ut  in  vita  sancti  patris 
Neoti  tegitur^  apud  quendam  suum  vicarium." 
There  are  ako  otlier  allusions  to  this  lite  of 
Neot  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  there  exist- 
ed no  life  of  Neot  in  the  time  of  the  real  Asser. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  rcuBon  for  be- 
lieving that  the  life  of  St  Neot  began  to  be  writ- 
ten after  his  relics  were  carried  into  Hunting- 
donshire, in  971.  In  this  case,  the  life  of  Alfred 
attributed  lo  Asser,  cannot  have  been  written 
beibre  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  \  and  it  wae 
probably  the  work  of  a  monk  who,  with  no  great 
knowledge  of  history,  collected  some  of  rhe  nu- 
merous traditions  relating  to  King  AUred  which 
%vere  then  current,  and  joined  tliem  with  ihe  le- 
gends in  the  life  of  St  Neot,  and  the  hiFtorital 
entries  of  tlie  Saxon  Chronicle,  and,  to  give  au- 
thenticity to  his  work,  published  it  under  the 
name  oi  Asser.  At  the  time  when  it  wa**  pub- 
lished, and  when  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  looked  back 
to  their  great  monarcti  with  regret,  it  may  have 
been  intended  lo  serve  a  political  object  There 
is  another  work  wdiich  bears  Asserts  name,  itscll' 
a  poor  eompilation  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
but  which  is  also  described  as  a  Chronicle  of  St 
Neol's,  though  it  is  asserted  that  it  ought  to  be 
called  Ameri  Aniiai^s*  It  is  not  impossible  thai 
the  writer  of  both  was  a  monk  ot  St  Neol's, 
which  would  account  for  the  frequent  use  of  the 
life  of  St  Neot  in  the  life  of  AUred." 

This  exlrnciofTords  o  fair  example  of  the 
aulhor^s  style^  reasoning,  and  learning.  In 
like  manner,  he  shows,  in  his  sketch  of 
Alfred  himself,  thai  the  metrical  translation 
of  Boelhius,  attributed  to  him,  must  have 
been  executed  by  another  person  ;  and  the 
popular  name  of  the  king  attached  to  it, 
either  by  the  auihor  or  by  fond  posterity. 
The  subject  being  curious,  we  shall  pre* 
sent  our  readers  with  another  extract  of 
some  length. 

*^  We  must  not,^'  says  the  author,  "  let  our- 
selves be  \va\  by  tlie  greainesa  of  his  exertions  to 
estimate  Alfred's  ovvn  learniog  at  too  high  a 
rate.  In  *' Grammar''  hin  skdl  was  never  very 
profound,  becauae  lie  had  not  been  tn^ilrncted  in 
it  in  liis  youth;  and  the  work  of  Boeihius  had  to 
undergo  a  ginguhir  process  brforo  the  royal 
translator  commenced  his  operalions.  Bishop 
A^scr,  one  of  Alfred^s  chosen  friendsi  waa  em- 
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ployed  to  turn  the  original  text  of  Boe< 
plainer  words'— 'a  neceesary  labor  in  thoae 
days,'  Kays  William  of  Malmsbury,  *  although 
at  present  (in  tlie  12Lh  century)  it  Becnig  some- 
what ridicubue/  And  in  a  similar  manner, 
before  he  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Pas- 
torale^  he  had  it  explained  to  him — the  task  was 
perhaps  executed  sometimes  by  one.  sometimes 
oy  another — by  Archbishnp  Pleymund,  by  Bish- 
op Asser,  and  by  hia  '*  Ma^.'^-priest^"  Grimbald 
and  John,  But  Alfred^s  mind  was  great  and 
coraprehensive  ;  and  we  neetl  not  examine  hie 
k«cholart5hip  in  detail^  in  order  to  justify  or  to  en- 
hance his  reputation.  His  translations  are  well 
wriUen;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  langpjftge, 
ihey  exhibit  a  general  acquaintance  wiih  tlie 
subject  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  whieli  he 
lilted.  Whenever  their  author  added  to  hiB 
original,  in  order  to  explain  allusions  which  he 
thought  Tvould  not  be  understood,  he  exhihita  a 
juBt  idea  of  ancient  hietory  and  fable,  differ  in  g 
widely  from  tiie  distorted  popular  noi ions  which 
were  prevalent  then  and  at  a  enbsequent  period 
in  the  vernacular  literature.  There  is  one  ap- 
parent exception  to  this  observation.  In  tranRlat- 
ing  the  second  metre  of  tlic  fiflh  book  of  Bo€- 
thiu8,  beginning — 

Puro  clnriim  iumine  Phoibum 
M«>Ilillui  canit  oris  Homenift'— 

Alfred  ba.«i  added  an  explanation  which  ehow8 
that  Virgil  was  then  much  better  known  than 
Homer.  *'  Homer,"  aaye  he,  ^^  the  good  poet, 
who  was  bcBl  among  tire  Greeks,  he  w^as  Vir- 
gil's teacher ;  this  Virgil  was  best  among  the 
Latins."  Alfred  probfildy  means  no  more  than 
that  Virgil  injitated  Homer;  but  in  the  metrical 
version  of  the  Metres  of  BoethiuB^  also  aitrihtUnl 
to  Alfred,  the  matter  is  placed  quite  in  another 
light,  and  Homer  not  only  becomes  Virgil's 
teacher,  but  liia  friend  alt^o. 
*Omerus  wieua  fiomor  was 

cast  mid  Creciim  in  thp  eji^l  among  the  Greeks 

on  peeam  It^od'SCipe      in  %\\M  nation 
leopn  rroiflgast,  tlK"!  tnnst  skilful  of  poets, 

Firgilreft  Virgil's 

fhioiid  utid  larcow,       friend  and  teacher, 
|MBm  nicEran  eceupe      to  that  great  bard 
mngistra  bettt.  the  br^st  of  mail  ten.' 

I  Mttrts  of  Bocth,  td  Fox,  p.  137. 

We  w^ill,  however,  willingly  relieve  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monartrh  from  all  responsibility  for  ihls 
error,  wliteh  seems  to  have  arisen  from  tJie  mis 
ronstriiction  of  Alfred's  words  by  eome  other 
person  who  was  the  author  of  the  prosaic  verses 
^that  hnve  hitherto  gone  under  hie  name.     Sev- 
r^eral  reasons  combine  in  making  us  beUeve  tliat 
[  these  were  not  written  by  Alfred :  they  are  little 
Qore  tlian  a  irimspopfition  of  tlje  w^orda  of  hi.'? 
&wn  prose,  with  here  and  tiiere  a  few  additions 
ind  alterations  in  order  to  make  alliteration ;  the 
rompiler  has  shown  his  want  of  skill  on  many 
I  occagions.     He  has,  on  the  one  hand,  turned  into 
metre  both  Alfred's  preface  (or  at  least  imitated 
J  it)  and  hiB  introductory  chapter,  which  certiiinly 
[imd  no  claim  to  that  honor;  whilet,  on  the  otjjcr 
hand,  he  has  overlooked  entirely  three  of  I  he 
metres,  which  appear  to  have  epcoped  hte  eye 
SkB  they  lay  buried  among  King  Alfred's  prose, 


The  only  manuscript  containing  ibis  metrical 
version  which  has  yel  been  met  with,  appears,  . 
from  the  fragments  of  it  preserved  from  the  fire  J 
which  endangered  the  whole  Cottonian  Library,  1 
to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth  century," 

We  have  cited  these  passac^es,  both  as  i 
specimen   of    the   author^a     language   and 
manner,  anti  because   ihey  refer  to  a  per 
son  age   w^ho  never  can   be   viewed  withoull 
interest,   whether  considered   in    his   per 
Fonal  history,  his  rule,  or  his  love  of  lettersj 
But  there  are  other  biographies  of  the  An*! 
glo-Saxon  period  which  elucidnte  tnattersJ 
of  much  importance; — such  as  the  Jivea  ofl 
'*  Alfric  of  Canterbury,*'  (one  of  three  AU 
fries   mingled  in   hitherto  inextricable  per*  ^ 
plexily  ;)  and  "  Alfric,  archbishop  of  York,'*  i 
his  disciple  ;  and  of  *'Wulfstan,  bishop  of  ] 
Worcester,'*  whose  Homilies  were  publish*  j 
ed    under   the   title    of  Lupus  Epiicoput, 
From  these,  in  particular,  we  ascertain  the  i 
importance  of  the  elder  Anglo-Saxon  reli- 1 
gious  doctrines,  as  approaching  those  oti 
the  Keformed  Church*     The  principles  ot| 
the  future   Reformat  ion  were   there:   iheyi 
only  expanded  and  ilotjrisbed   in  ibe  after  j 
days  of  VVickliffe  and  Lollard  ism. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  appears  to  hare  . 
been  emii*ent3y  poetical  Columbanus, 
Tntwine,  Bede,  Acca,  Cuthbert  of  Canter- 
bury, Boniface,  Alcuin^  Eihelwolf,  Fride* 
ffode,  Briestan,  and  Wolstan,  who  wrote  ia 
Latin  ;  and  Cffidmon,  Aldhehn,  and  Cyne- 
wulf,  who  composed  their  verses  in  the  i 
native  toncrue,  are  lasting  expositors  of  this 
fact.  Of  the  firsl*menlioncd  of  these,  Co* 
himbanus,  Mr*  Wright  speaks  as  follows : 

'His  poems  show  that  he  waa  not  ignomnt  ^ 
of  ancient  history  and  fable,  and  that  he  had  j 
read  attentively  a  certain  class  of  aiithors;  andi 
hie  letters  on  the  period  of  observing  Easter,  ] 
prove  that  he  was  well  aequainted  with  the  the-  , 
ological  w^orke  then  in  repute.  It  has  been  con-  j 
lectured  from  a  passage  at  the  end  of  one  of  liig  j 
letters,  that  he  could  read  Greek  and  Hebrew  ;i 
but  the  inference  seems  hardly  authorized  by  tho  \ 
observation  which  crave  rise  to  it 

*The  works  of  Columhanus,  which  have  al- 
ivays  found  the  greatest  nuaiber  of  r«;a<ier«,  and 
have  been  most  frequently  printed,  are  hia 
poems.  Yet  they  are  few  in  numlier  and  of  no 
great  importance.  His  style  is  simple,  and  noi 
Incorrect ;  but  there  is  little  spirit  or  vijcror  in  his 
versification.  He  frequently  imitates  I  he  later  ( 
poete  ;  and,  like  them,  is  too  partial  to  dactyiio 
mensures — a  fault  which  strikes  us  in  his  hex- 
ameter*!,  moat  of  which  have  a  dactyl  for  their 
base.  Me  j^lso  possesses  another  ni"li  m  com- 
mon w^ith  ad  the  poets  of  the  mi  i  the 
frequent  upe  of  unnecessary  parti'  rted 
only  to  help  the  verse.  The  subject  of  Colnm- 
banusV  poetry  never  varies  ;  n!t  his  piert  .^  ape 
diPignc^d  to  convey  to  his  t  irl* 
ations  to  quit  the  vaoiUes  ai^.                        iha 
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worti).  which  he  seems  to  have  thooghl  would 
be  longer  retained  in  ihelr  memory  ifexpresBetl 
ui  oictre,^ 

We  pass  over  the  illustrations  of  the 
rude,  ftltltemtivef  and  punning  imitationti  of 
the  cinssics  by  Aleuin  and  Aldhelm — the 
'iEnigmnta  of  Tatwine/  who  died  a*  D, 
1§4»  the  second  in  point  of  date  of  the 
Inglo-Latin  poets — the  industrious  versi- 
fication of  Bede,  and  the  unknown  poems 
ftaid  to  have  passed  as  those  of  his  friend 
Bishop  Acca  of  Hexham — Archbishop  Guth- 
hert's  poor  epigrams,  most  of  which  have 
been  lost— the  superior  literary  remains  of 
Boniface^-Eihelwolfs  *  jVIelrical  Account 
of  the  Abbots,  &c.,  of  his  Monastery,  Lin- 
dasferne'^ — Fridegode  the  monk  of  Dovor's 
*  Life  of  St.  Wilfred/  in  heroic  verse,  so 
filled  with  Greek  words  as  to  need  trans- 
lation^— Bricstan's  *  Elegy  on  the  Desiruc- 
lion  of  Croyland  Abbey,'  of  which  only  a 
few  lines  have  been  preserved — and  Wol- 
sian's  *  Miracles  of  St.  Swithin/  about  the 
laat  and  best  of  these  Saxon  Latlnists. 
Respectingf  the  second  c!ass  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  we  shall  only  quote  a  few  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Wright,  Of  Ccedmon  be 
tays— 

•While  men  of  higher  rank  and  education 
were  laboring  to  introduce  among  their  coun- 
trymen the  language  and  literature  of  Rome, 
w«  find  a  pcfBon  rising  out  of  the  common 
orders  of  the  people,  under  rem  arkable  circum- 
alaneea,  lo  Christianize  and  refine  the  vernacular 
poeiry.  No  name  has  of  late  years  excited 
more  intcrect  among  scholars  than  that  of  C Bed- 
moo,  yet  he  is  not  mentioaed  by  any  early 

iter  except  Bede.' 


The  'Cowherd  at  Streaneahalch/  (now 
Whitby)  furnishes  a  romantic  history  ;  and 
he  was  much  imitated  in  hid  religious 
poetry,  though  so  little  of  the  imitations 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  lime.  Of 
Aldhelm*8  Anglo-Saxon  compositions  we 
have  no  remains ;  and  of  Cynewulf,  who 
lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
ceotury,  above  300  years  after  Ciedmon,  we 
learn  that  his  identity^  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poet,  has  only  recently  been  discovered  by 
the  name,  concealed  in  a  playful  Runic  de- 
vice>  among  the  poems  in  tbe  Exeter  and 
Vercclli  manuRcripls.  But  the  chief  and 
peculiar  interest  created  by  a  view  of  all 
these  writings,  and  the  general  statements 
respecting  the  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period^  whose  deeds  and  productions  have 
reachod  us  in  story,  is  owing  to  their  pos- 
sessing so  much  of  modern  feeling  and 
ieotimcnt,  and  even»  in  some  degree,  of 
literary  character-  How  extraordinary  to 
contemplate  tbe  redections  of  the  mirror 


of  a  thousand  years  I — to  see  how  many  of 

the  features  bear  H  strong  resemblance — 
how  much  of  the  family  likeness  is  pre- 
served !  To  draw  out  the  parallels  w^ould 
be  a  delightful  task  ;  but  it  would  require  a 
large  vol y me,  and  we  are  near  the  cloBe 
of  a  limited  article. 

We  may,  however,  remark,  what  these 
biographies  show,  that  the  Anglo -Saxona 
cultivated  almost  every  branch  of  literature 
and  science,  and  that  they  even  endeavor- 
ed to  solve  questions  which  siill  puzzle  the 
scientific  world.  What  would  the  patentee 
of  the  Serial  say  to  their  speculating  oo 
the  possibility  of  making  a  machine  lo  fly  t 
The  inventor  of  the  iEolian  liarp  was  fore- 
stalled by  St,  Dunstan.  He  was  accused 
of  magic  for  making  an  enchanted  harp, 
which  performed  tunes,  without  the  agency 
of  fingers,  whilst  it  hung  against  the  wall. 

The  biography  of  Bridferth  has  some 
curious  and  interesting  references  to  the 
educational  works  of  our  Saxon  anSestors, 
and  those  perused  in  their  schools,  Brid- 
ferth (who  flourished  A.  o.  980)  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  teachers  of  the 
school  of  Ramsey,  and  commentator  on 
the  scientific  treatises  of  Bede.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Abbo  of  Fleury, 
and  called  by  some  Thorneganus,  perhaps 
from  being  a  monk  of  T homey* 

'  It  has  not,*  says  Mr.  Wright,  *  hitherto  been 
observed,  ttial  Bridfcrlh  had  pursued  hts  gtiidies 
in  France  ;  though  in  his  Commentary  on  Bede, 
De  Temponim  I^atione^  he  mentions  an  ob- 
servation which  he  hail  himself  made  at  Thioo- 
ville.  Bale  Bays  that  Britlferlh  flourished  about 
A,  D,  9S0.  All  the  known  allusions  to  him, 
seem  to  concur  in  pointing  him  out  as  the  moet 
eminent  English  mathematician  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century. 

*  Bridferth*8  Commentaries  on  the  two  treatises 
of  Bede,  De  Nalura  i?er«m  and  De  Temponim 
Hatione,  are  extremely  valuable  for  the  light 
ihey  th'-ow  on  the  method  of  teaching  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  schoob.  They  are  probably  no- 
thing more  than  notes  of  the  lectures  delivered 
in  the  school  at  Ramsey*  Bedels  Treatises 
were  still  the  text-hooks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars.  In  Cfimmenting  upon  them,  Bridferth 
adduced  various  kinds  of  illustrations .  Some- 
times he  supports  the  statements  of  Bede 
by  alight  numerical  calculations.  In  some  in- 
stances he  explains  the  meaning  ol^  the  text, 
where  the  wordn  of  ttie  original  appeared  to 
him  not  Bufficienlly  clear'— and  ponie limes  his 
Commentariea  beoumc  mere  explanations  and 
derivalioos  of  words.  In  his  Commentaries,  he 
^  quotes  the  nuthorilieB  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Churchy  as  Clemens,  Augufitine,  Ambrose,  Eu* 
sebiua,  Jerome,  Isidore,  &c. ;  with  those  also  of 
Latin  writers  of  a  diflerent  class,  such  as  Pliny, 
Marrobius,  Marcus  Varro^  TerentianuSj  Prisciaiij 
Hyginus;  and  Marcianus  Capella ;  ^nd  he  fre- 
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qoently  cites  the  Lntin  poets  Virgilj  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Pereiua,  TereQce,aQd  Lucan,  aa  writers 
well  known  to  hi8  readers.* 

In  a  general  point  of  view,  the  *  Bio- 
^raphia'  exhibits  tbe  greatness  and  energy 
of  the  Anrrlo-Saxon  character*  The  labors 
of  Wilfred,  the  drst  great  patron  of  archi- 
tecture, as  manifested  at  York  and  Ripon 
to  bring  in  the  Papal  authority,  an  I  cause 
it  to  be  servilely  obeyed,  may  be  instanced 
as  a  proof  of  this  ;  and  so  may  the  wander- 
ings of  Benedict  Biscop  to  seek  ornaments 
and  treasures  for  bis  church  and  monastery 
of  Wear  mouth.  Among  other  valuables, 
he  imported  vast  quantities  of  books  for  the 
library ;  had  foreign  glaziers  to  adorn 
them  with  glass  windows ;  and  introduced, 
through  the  archicantor  of  St.  Peter^s,  the 
Boman  choral  ser^^icc  into  Wearmouih, 
whence  it  soon  spread  over  the  island. 
The  library  was  doomed  to  perish  amid  the 
depredfftions  of  the  Danes  ;  and  the  loss  is 
the  more  to  he  deplored,  since,  from  refer- 
ences and  allusions  in  the  writings  of  his 
disciple  Bede,  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
have  contained,  together  with  works  of 
other  kinds,  a  rare  collection  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  With  the  same  view,  we 
might  appeal  to  the  daring  missionary  ad- 
ventures of  Wilbrord  and  Boniface  to  con- 
vert the  German  tribes  ;  to  the  travels  of 
Willibald  (born  700,  died  786)  to  the  Holy 
Land,  combined  with  King  Alfred's  send- 
ing 'alms'  to  the  Christians  of  St,  Thomas 
and  Si*  Bartholomew,  in  the  remote  regions 
of  India,  whence  his  messengers,  Sighelm 
and  Athelsian,  brought  back  numerous  rich 
gems  and  othercostly commodities  j  and  last- 
ly,  to  the  struggles  for  the  introduction  of 
monarchism  under  Ethelvvald,  Dunstan,  nod 
Oswold.  From  all  their  biographies,  facts 
strongly  i  Hast  rating  their  perseverance  and 
energy  of  character  might  easily  be  ad- 
duced. 

We  may  remark,  that  notwithstanding 
the  genera!  and  compreheneivc  title  of  the 
work,  ^BiographiaBritannicaLiteraria,'  the 
author  has  (and  we  think  wisely)  omitted 
the  numerous  class  of  early  but  very  doubt- 
ful writers  enumerated  by  the  Welsh  and 
Irish  bibliographers;  inserting  only  such 
Welsh  and  Irish  writers  as  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  their  productions  to  have  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  that  period  of  our  literary 
history.  Such  were  Columbanus,  the  geo- 
prapher  Dicnil,  and  the  pseudo  Gitdas< 
Welsh  and  Irish  literary  history  in  its  ear- 
lier agOB,  is  full  of  obscurities  and  diffi- 
cultleti^  and  as  yot,  little,  we  fear,  has  been 


ORTOLANB,  [Dec. 

done  towards  separating  the  false  from  the 
true*  This  is  not,  however,  a  task  con- 
nected with  the  volume  before  us.  To  con- 1 
elude:  We  think  the  work,  of  which  it  may] 
be  regarded  as  the  first  portion,  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  Society  from  which  t| 
has  emanated  ;  and  that  portion  is  certain^ 
ly  creditable  to  the  care,  research,  an4 
scholarship  of  Mr.  Wright,  We  trust  tha 
the  sequel  will  contain  at  least  an  «^quallj 
interesting  history  of  the  Anglo-Normao 
period  which  followed,  and  which  is  so  full 
of  varied  matter,  connected  with  all  tb 
has  since  been  done. 

Of  the  other  volume  mentioned  at  thf 
head  of  this  article,  we  must  fairly  say,  tha^ 
thongh  we  have  seen  nothing  from  an| 
English  institution  which  could  pretend  t€ 
rival  the  Continental  archeologists  on  il 
chosen  ground,  yet  in  Greek  and  Egyptia 
antiquities,  it  may  compete  with  the  best 
publications  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy; 
while,  as  a  commencement,  it  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  allowed  to  be  alike  honorable  to 
the  Body  and  to  our  national  literature. 


Ortolans.— Perhaps  the  frcatc'st  refinement  fit* 
fnttening  is  exhibited  m  the  manner  of  feeding  orto* 
Una.  1  he  ortolan  ia  a  stnrdl  bird^isttienu'd  a  rrent 
diilteacy  by  Italians.  Il  is  the  fat  uf  this  bird  ^litcb 
jg  so  delicious  i  but  it  had  u  peculiar  habti  of  feed- 
ing, which  Is  opposed  to  its  rapid  fatteniog — tht«  i», 
that  it  feeds  only  at  the  rising  of  tho  ^un.  Vot  this 
peculiarity  hae  not  proved  an  insurmouni.)ble  ob^ 
atftcle  to  the  llaliau  gourmatick.  The  t»ri<tlui»y  lire 
placed  in  a  warm  cJiamberi  perfectly  dark,  with 
only  one  aperture  In  the  wall.  Their  food  in  seat* 
tered  over  the  floor  of  the  cbamb<^r-  At  a  certain 
hour  in  the  morninjg;  the  keeper  of  the  birds  placet 
a  lantern  in  the  orifice  of  ilie  wall  ;  the  dim  light 
thrown  by  the  lantern  on  tliv  lloor  of  the  uiiurlment 
induces  the  ortolans  to  believe  tUiil  the  suti  is  about 
lo  rise,  and  ihey  greedily  consume  the  food  upon  the 
floor.  More  food  is  now  scattored  i»ver  it,  and  the 
lantern  is  withdrawn.  The  ortolnns,  rather  flur-_ 
prised  at  the  shormesAof  the  day,  think  it  their  < 
to  fall  asleep^  as  night  hod  spmad  hist  ^jb}e  niatill 
round  them.  Durine  sleep^  little  of  the  fuod  beii 
expended  in  the  produetion  offcircr,  most  of  it  | 
to  the  formation  of  mtisclo  and  f>it,  AAer  they  I 
been  allowod  to  reposte  for  one  or  two  ho'ur«,  in 
order  to  complete  the  dige^ition  of  the  food  taken, 
their  keeper  a^ain  exhibits  the  lantern  tbrdUgh  the 
aportare.  The  rising  t^un  a  second  I'lnm  ilhiniinateii 
the  apartment^  and  the  birdsi  awaking  fi-om  their 
slutntier^  apply  themselves  vorariou-^lv  to  th«  food 
on  the  floor;  after  having  *!  '  'i.  ih«*T 

are  again  enveloped  in  darkr  ftin  u 

made  to  ehed  its  rising  rays  i..  ^ix  lour 

or  five  times  every  day,  and  an  tuntxy  nighta  fbUow 
its  transitory  beams.  The  ortolans  tUua  tr«atad 
become  hke  little  lialU  of  Jal  in  a  few  daya^— PCajp- 
Jair^  in  tli4i  Joum,  AgrkuU,  ik»t 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION* 
■  Frum  ihe  Literary  Gaztite, 

Report  on  the  MoUmca  and   Hadiala  of  the 
jEgi;an  Seju  and  on  their  distribuiiony  ctm- 
tidtrred  irith  reffrence  to  Geology.    By  E. 
FoRBER,  Prof.  Bot,  King's  College,  London. 
TfiE  report  now  presented  to  the  As^ociationj 
Lmnd  drawn  up  at  iU  request,  embodies  tlie  re- 
•ult^  ofcis^hteen  months'  research  in  the  eastern 
iriean,  among  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
ji  ud  on  the  coaets  of  Asia  Minor,  during 

itli43  greater  part  of  which  time  daily  observa- 
Tlionfi  were  made  and  numerous  explorations  of 
Ltho   sea-bottom   conducted    by  means  of   the 
fdfedge,  in  all  depths  of  water,  between  t!ie  sur- 
ilkce  and  2Z0  fathoms.     During  the  progress  of 
[the  inquiry,  the  author  was  attached  as  natural- 
]  ist  to  her  majesty's  surveying  veseel  Beuconj 
f»nd    received    every  posi^ibb   assistance  from 
[.Captain  Graves  ana  his  officers,  without  whose 
[acUve   co-operation  the  resulu  laid  before  the 
ting  could  not  have  been  obtained.      Tlie 
Es  of  the  inauiry  were— IsU  1o  collect  and 
!  the  several  species  of  rnollusca  and  radi- 
inhabiting  the  iEorean ;  2d,  to  ascertain  the 
I'^nditions  under  which  thoee  animals  lived,  and 
llhc  manner  in  which  tlicy  were  aaaociated  to- 
gether; 3d,  to   inquire  wfietlier  species  known 
only  as  fossil  existed  at  present  in  a  Uvin^  state, 
Itn  depths  and   localities  hitherto   unexplored; 
1  4tli,  to  compare  the  species  and  the  aesocia- 
I  of  species  nowinhabiting^  that  sea,  with  tho&e 
rtd  fossil  in  the  neighboring  tertiary  deposits. 
The  first  part  of  tlie  report  is  devoted  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  species  observed,  willi  an 
r»unt  of  the  range  of  each  in  deptli,  and  the 
TgTound  which  it  inhabits.     The  ^Egean  sea^  al- 
Qunigh  most  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  as  tlie 
^ieene  of  the  labors  of  Aristotle,  has  been  but 
^itle  investigated  since  his  time.    The  partially 
iibiished  observations  of  Sibthorp,  and  the  great 
cli  work  on  tlie  Morea.  include  the  chief 
ributions  to  its  natural  liislory.     In  tlie  last- 
imed   work  are  contained  catalogues  of  tJie 
tics  and  rnollusca,  wiLii  notices  of  a  few  other 
s  animals.    The  lists  of  Prof  Forbes  great- 
eecd  the   French  catalogues,  more   than 
the  number  of  fishes,  and  increasing 
rnollusca  by  above   150  species  ;  not 
hfRcntion  radiata,  amorphozoa,  ami  articulala, 
Kifie  aniamls  which  especially  form  the  sub- 
fjpi-t  f>r  tin-  report,  nearly  700  species  were  ob- 
il  catalogues  of  which  were  laid  before 
Li^  ig. 

Tiic  wr.ofid  division  of  the  report  Ireat^  of  the 
ii*M*fi  which  regulate  the  dij?tribution  of  the 
ollusca  and  radiatti  in  the  j^gean,  and  of  the 
everal  regions  of  depth  preeentecl  by  tliat  sea. 
"'  ere  arc  eight  well-raarkcd  regions  of  depth 
Itho  eastern  Mediterranean,  each  characterized 
its  pt^culiar  fauna;  and  where  plants  are  pre- 
cnt^  by  its  flora.  These  regions  are  distin- 
ed  from  each  other  by  the  association  of 
iccies  they  severally  incUide.  Certain 
*!i»  in  each  are  found  m  no  other ;  several 
ie  found  in  one  region  which  do  not  ranc-e  into 
be  next  above,  while  they  extend  to  that  below. 
Qt  vice  v^md.  Certain  *tjiecies  have  their  maxt- 
mum  of  development  in  each  zone;  being  most 


prolific  in  individuals  in  that  zone  in  which  m 
their  maximum,  and  of  which  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  characteristic.  Mingled  with  the 
true  natives  of  every  zone  are  strangers,  owing 
their  presence  to  the  action  of  tlie  secondary 
influences  which  modify  distribution.  Every 
zone  has  aleo  a  more  or  less  general  mineral 
character,  the  sea-bottoai  not  being  equally  vari- 
able in  eachj  and  becoming  more  and  more  uni- 
form as  we  descend.  The  deeper  zones  are 
greatest  in  extent ;  the  most  superficial,  although 
most  prolific  in  animal  and  vegetable  lifCi  arc 
least,  ranging  through  a  depth  of  two  fathoms 
only.  The  second  region  ninges  from  2  to  10 
fathoms,  the  third  from  10  to  20,  the  fourth  from 
20  to  35,  the  fitlh  from  35  to  55,  tlie  sixth  from 
55  to  75,  the  seventh  from  75  to  105  ;  the  eighth 
exceeds  in  extent  all  tlie  others  combined,  rang- 
ing from  105  to  the  lowest  deptli  explored,  and 
presenting  a  uniform  mineral  character,  and 
peculiar  (Iiuna  tliroughout.  In  the  d eeriest  part 
of  this  hitlierto  unexplored  region,  moilusca  of 
the  genera  Arca^  Denlaiium,  Nttnda^  Ligula^ 
and  Neitra^  were  found  alive ;  and  zoophytes 
of  the  genera  Idmonea  and  Alecto.  Tlie  region 
immediately  above  abounds  in  ozrachiopoda, 
Annelides  were  found  as  deep  as  110  fathoms. 
Certain  species  range  through  several  zones; 
and  two,  Area  laclea  and  Centhum  Uma^  were 
common  to  ail.  Such  tcstacea  as  had  tlie  great- 
est ranges  in  depth  were  (or  the  most  part  such 
as  have  a  wide  geographic^il  range.  On  the 
other  hand,  species  having  a  very  limited  range 
in  depth  were  found  lo  be  either  forms  peculiar 
to  the  Mediterranean,  or  such  as,  though  very 
rare  in  tliat  eea^  were  abundant  in  northern 
seas.  The  teistacea  of  the  JE^enn  are  for  tije 
most  part  dwarfs  as  compared  with  their  ana- 
logues in  the  ocean,  and  the  numbers  of  medusaB 
and  zoophyta  comparatively  emalL  Below  the 
fourth  region  the  number  of  animals  diminishes 
lis  we  descend,  until  in  the  lowest  part  of  tfie 
eighth  the  number  of  testacea  had:  decreased 
from  147  to  8  ;  indicating  a  zero  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  animal  life  at  a  probable  depth  of  about 
300  flithonis.  In  the  upper  zones,  the  more 
southern  forms  prevailed,  whilst  llie  inluibitants 
of  the  lower  regions  presented  a  ncirthern  char- 
racter  J  indicating  as  a  probable  law,  that  in  the 
distribution  of  marine  aniinals  regions  of  depth 
are  equivalent  lo  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
colors  of  testacea  become  more  varied  and 
vivid  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  sur- 
face. The  reprej^entation  and  replacenu^nt  of 
specific  forms  by  similar  but  not  identical  species 
has  long  been  recognized  in  time  and  in  geo- 
graphic space.  During  the  course  of  these  re- 
searches, an  analogous  succession  antl  repre- 
sentation of  forms  were  discovered  in  depth. 
Each  species  attains  a  maximum  in  dt  velop* 
meat  ofindividuals,  and  gradually  diminishes  in 
numbers  as  we  descend ;  but  before  its  dis- 
appearance in  many  genera  a  repreeenlalive 
species  commences,  attaining  a  maximum  filler 
tlic  disappeamnce  of  its  predecessor,  ami  Ihcn  in 
hke  manner  diminiishing  to  a  minimum,  and  dis- 
appearing. When  a  genus  includes  several 
groups  of  forms  or  subgenera,  we  may  have  a 
double  or  triple  series  of  representationH,  in 
which    caae  lity  are  very^  generally  parallel. 
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There  are  reppeaentations  of  genera  ia  depth  as 
well  asoftjpecies. 

Tlic  eighth  regioriH  in  depth  are  the  scene  of 
inceaaant  change.  The  death  of  the  individuals 
of  the  fievera!  apecies  inhabiting  them  ;  the  con- 
tinual acccFsioa,  deposition,  and  sometimeR 
washing  away  of  sediment  and  coarser  deposits; 
the  action  of  the  secondary  mfluencea,  and  the 
changes  of  elevation  which  appear  to  be  periodi- 
cally taking  place  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
are  ever  modifying  their  character.  As  each 
region  shallows  or  deepen^  its  aniranl  inhabi- 
tants must  vary  in  their  specific  aaftociatione  ; 
for  the  depresRjon  which  may  cause  one  Bpecie« 
to  dwindle  away  and  die,  will  cause  another  to 
multiply.  The  aaima!s  theraKelvesj  too^  appear 
by  their  over- multiplication  to  he  the  cause  of 
their  awn  ape ci fie  deBtniction.  As  the  influence 
of  the  nature  of  eea-bottom  determines  in  a  great 
measure  tlie  speries  prcHent  on  that  bottom^  the 
muhiplicatioa  of  incfividuala  dependent  on  the 
rapid  reproduction  of  successive  generations  of 
mollusca,  &c.  will  of  itself  change  the  ground, 
and  render  it  unfit  for  the  continuation  of  life  in 
thai  locality,  until  a  new  layer  of  sedimentary 
matter^  uncharged  with  living  organic  contents, 
deposited  on  the  bed  formed  by  the  exuviae  of 
the  exhausted  apecice,  forms  a  freeh  soil  for  sim- 
ilar or  other  animal  a  to  thrive,  attain  tlieir  maxi- 
ma, and  from  ihe  same  cause  die  off. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  report  ia  devoted  to 
the  geological  bearings  of  the  author^e  research- 
es. A  few  tcatacea,  nithertn  known  only  in  a 
foesil  state,  were  found  by  him  hving  m  tlie 
JEgean.  Ttiey  were  all  tertiary  forms,,  and 
were  either  spcdes  of  which  but  few  examplefl 
have  been  found  fossil,  though  no\v  ptentiful,  or 
fluch  as  are  abundant  fossil,  while  but  a  few 
stray  Rpecimens  were  taken  alive.  In  the  former 
case,  the  mollusc  is  now  attaming  its  maximum  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  species  ie  dying  out  The  defi- 
nition of  tlic  regiouH,  and  tne  determination  of 
the  associatioas  of  gpecicB  in  each,  afford  a  means 
by  which  to  detcrmme  the  depth  at  which  a  stra- 
turn  containing  organ  tc  remains  had  been  form- 
ed J  and  the  data  embodied  in  the  report  tend  to 
show  that  cUmatal  inductions  from  orgimic  re- 
mains are  fallacious!  in  geology,  unless  the  ele- 
ment of  deptli  be  taken  into  consideration.  By 
application  of  such  test,  the  bay  of  Santorin  in 
the  Archipelago,  now  more  tfian  20tl  fatliome 
deep,  was  shown  to  have  had  a  depth  of  only 
between  20  and  35  fiithomp  previous  to  t!ie  vip- 
raising  of  the  island  of  Neokaimeni  in  1707. 
This  was  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the 
animals  imbedded  in  tlie  sea-bottom  upheaved 
during  the  eruption.  Among  the  geological 
phenomena  now  in  progress  in  tlie  i^gean,  the 
following  are  remarkable.  The  result  of  llie 
filling  up  of  the  eighth  region  in  deptJi  by  the 
fine  white  sediment  continually  in  process  of  de- 
position, would  be  the  formation  of  above  700 
feet  of  chalky  strata,  uniform  in  mineral  charac- 

•and  organic  contents  \  whilst  ae  the  zero  of 
sal  life  10  in  all  probability  close  ujwn  that 
jfon^  and  the  j^geania  through  a  great  part 
far  draper  than  300  fathoms,  thousands  of  feet 
of  uniform  strata  may  be  formed,  which  will  not 
pTuf^ini  a  trace  ofaturnal  existence.  OecillalionB 
of  level,  however  shght^  would  produce  aiioira- 
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tiona  of  Btrata,  containing  diFtioct  groops  of  or- 
ganic beings,  wi til  others  void  of  nuch;  and 
places,  alterations  of  marine  and  freshwater  be 
would  be  formed,  a  phenomena  now  in  prog 
on  tlie  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  All  this  would 
cur  witJiout  convulsions  or  violent  catastrophe 
of  any  kind.  Changes  of  level,  however  slight, 
might  cause  the  extinction  of  whole  genera  of 
animals  and  plants,  of  which  only  sucli  ajs  bad 
hard  parts  would  be  preserved.  Were  tlie  pre- 
sent sea-bottom  of  the  jEgean  to  be  upheaved, 
whole  classes  of  animals  would  disappear,  and 
leave  no  traces  to  assure  the  future  geologist  of 
their  having  existed.  The  zone  now  presenting 
the  most  varied  and  charactcriBtic  fauna  would 
form  but  a  small  proportion  of  tJie  upraised 
Blrata ;  and  the  species  which  now  aflbrd  the 
surest  evidences  or  ctimatal  influence  would,  for 
(he  moat  part,  leave  few  remains  behind- 

Prot^  Oweh  wished  that  every  person  felt  the 
pleasure  he  did  in  the  statements  they  had  juet 
heard,  and  evidently  wiiii  so  much  delight ;  fcut, 
in  trutli,  until  a  person  had  spent  years  in  like 
studies,  he  could  not  appreciate  the 'lull  v  ulue  of 
such  researches.  Naturalists  of  old  were  con- 
tent if  they  could  describe  the  specific  character 
of  any  animal ;  but  they  had  now  learned  better 
things ;  they  had  become  geologists  and  natural- 
ists:  all,  however,  must  be  assured  that  Prof. 
Forbes  had  brought  strange  things  to  light- 
Looking  at  the  curious  animals  he  had  dcline* 
ated^  one  would  almost  suppose  that  they 
sembled  the  in  habitiuits  of  another  planet.  The^ 
illustrated  another  point  al^o — the  succcsscivi" 
development  of  animal  life.  To  illustrati?  this, 
let  any  person  break  an  esg  in  euccei&aive  stages 
of  incubation.  In  tlie  cany  period  he  would  not 
find  a  pertect  though  microscopic  bird,  but  a 
mass  almost  formless.  Next  he  would  observe 
the  limbs  resembling  the  fins  of  fishes ;  then  pac- 
ing through  the  reptile  group  to  the  perfect 
Ibrm.  All  tliese  Prof.  Forbes  had  ilhistnitcd  H 
no  trifling  sacrifice  of  time  and  health,  for 
could  wield  the  dredge  salely  beneath  an.<£g 
sky. 

Mr.  Lyell  pronounced  the  subject  eounlly  ia 
portant  to  the  geologist  and  the  zoologist ;  i 
met,  geolorristfi  had  studied  (he  sea  loo  little 
forgetting  tiiat   their  fipheres  of  operation  ha 
once  been  marine.     The  analogy  of  the  lov 
fe'tratum  witli  the  old  inorganic  rock  was  very^ 
striking. 

The  Ear]  of  Rosse  then  expressed  his  gmfeKj 
fi cation  ;  and  the  meeting  closed.* 

*  The  eqiinl  tranamiiiiiion  of  a  aort  of  twilight 
the  lower   depths  of  tljt»  <!i»ti,  after  it    Imfi   reucfjo 
a  miaimum  ut  a  certain  point,  i^  deiicrvin*;  uf  obf«r 
vniion  h^  alt  who  feel  (nrid  who  doo«  not  ft-^l  ?)  / 
interest  in  this  now  and  «tran^e  couriiM  of  inquiry  | 
niid  tilfto  the  i^triking  ri>ult  which  Berm«  lo  be  elfoi^ 
ited  from   whnl  has  already  bimn   dtjrip,   thul  ih_ 
**  cnvca  of  orcan"   may   be  divided   into  zum^M^  ut* 
cording  (o  their  profundity  j  in  which  xon.  ^  ir.rT.^fl 
existence  displays  different  colors  a«  th>  d  | 

or  ascend  in    t ho  scale — those  ot  20  (ulh 
dissimilar  to  thoio  at  40,  and  thosu  ni  40  uutik 
those  at  50,  drc.     Wo  bopu  that   Prof  Pnrbf  m  wMJ 
hard  sufBcient    means  plat-ed  at   h'      '  t  i 

orjly  to  work  »iit  thiv  r«tnarkaUlo   f 
pursue  (with  hit  able  coadjuiort)  tk  i„,  . 
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Gigantic  Bird  of  NeiD  Zealand, — To  vary 
^Bcieniific  proceedinge  of  the  AsBociation, 
"  Owen  TvaB  induced  lo  deliver  a  lee  tore, 
Adair  presiding,  ai  the  Corn  Exchange, 
I  Saturday  evening,  on  the  remains  of  the  gi- 
Ifantic  bird  discovered  last  year  in  New  Zealand, 
iflaote  account  of  which  appeared  in  the  particu- 
ilafB  of  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
iLondon,  on  the  10th  and  24th  oflast  Jaimary, 
[The  learned  professor  fixed  the  attention  of  a 
nuuicrouB  auditory,  not  only  by  hie  description 
Tthe  subject  itnmediately  under  his  notice,  but 
bf  many  interesting  illustrations  drawn  t>om  lliat 
ride  domain  of  anatoniicai  research  in  the  mi- 
at^  examination  of  which  he  is  so  greatly  dis- 
Bished,  Particulars  of  the  bird  are  thus  origi- 
By  given  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev,  W*  C,  Cot- 
Dn  to  Prof.  Owen,  dated  Waimate,  near  the  Bay 
"  Islands,  July  11,  1842;  and  referring  to  his 
ting  with  the  Rev.  Mr,  William  Williams, 
\  statioa  is  at  the  east  cape  of  that  bay^  be 
bus  writes : 
^^l  apoke  to  him  about  the  gigantic  New  Zea- 
'  land  bird,  of  which  you  describiid  a  single  bone. 
Oddly  enough,  he  had  a  basket  full  of  the  bones 
to  the  next  room,  which  he  tnimediately  ehowed 
to  xne.  He  has  sent  two  cases  of  them  to  Ur. 
Buckland^  together  with  a  long  letter,  fully  de- 
tiiiliug  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
iouodT  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  ere  this 
have  communicated  the  letter  to  yon,^ — that  isj 
should  it  have  safely  arrived.  The  bones  are 
very  pcrtect,  not  at  all  foastlized  ;  and  have  been 
buried  \tx  the  mud  of  freshwater  streanie  com- 
mum  'j  high  mounUiins.    Mr.  Williams 

had  Lm  arty  ditlerent  birds  brought  to  hitn 

iu  a  short  time  atter  he  set  the  natives  about 
aearching  for  them.  One  of  the  largest  leg. 
booea,  which  measures  21L  10in,|  and  which  has 
beea  ^ent  to  Dr,  Buckland,  leads  him  to  think 
that  the  bird  must  have  been  16B.  high  !  Acler- 
gyman  who  came  out  in  the  Tomaiia  with  us  is 
gving  to  be  located  in  the  Wairoa,  a  river  about 
■eventy  milej  south  of  Poverty  Bay,  a  locality  in 
which  these  bones  have  been  found  in  the  great- 
est plenty^  and  I  will  commission  hira  to  save  for 
rac  all  he  can,  in  case  you  should  not  have  any 
in  the  distribution  which  Dr.  Buckland  is  author- 
used  by  Mr.  Williama  to  make.  No  bones  of  the 
wJDgs  have  been  found.  The  na lives  have 
•onae  odd  traditions  about  it,  wkich  you  will  see 
in  the  letter.  Strangely  enough,  aiierMr.Wil- 
UaiDs  had  obtained  the  bones,  he  tieard  of  the 
bird  as  having  been  seen  by  two  Englislimcn  in 
the  Middle  Island.  They  were  taken  out  by  a 
n?r  li^htlo  watch  for  the  bird,  which  he 

h  >ed  to  them  :  (hey  miw  it,  but  were  so 

fngnirntti  that  they  did  not  dare  to  shool  at  it, 
tbough  they  had  gone  out  exprefisly  to  do  so. 
Af*"'  '^v-  \  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Zoolo- 
g  ty  were  to  send  out  an  army  to  lake 

iL^  ...  ..  :i;r  alive,  for  alive  he  moat  certainly  is 
ia  my  opioioa." 

if  tnv4Wtigstlon  ihiin  has  jo(  been  ttccompliabed. 
Iiidisil,  fve  si>o  but  thft  beginning  of  the  ey^lefu  ; 
ImI  tiMra  are  utsity  moss — xim  Deoii  B«a,  PeraJnn 
OoU^  Ae.  ^kc  — y<*t  tu  be  examined,  and  di^ep  inland 
fctkas  (such  «is  Kilknic^y)  lo  t>o  dredged  for  long- 
^wmrdiatclligeziGG.-^^d.  L.  O. 
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Descanting  on  this  theme,  the  professor  gave 
hii^  rt'iisnns  for  classing  this  bird  with  tl^ie  6Vn<- 
or  OBt rich-tribe,   and  similar  to,  but 
J  j:cr^  and  not  of  the  same  species,  as  the 

apteryx.     The  femur  and  tibia  of  the  collection 
sent  to  Dr.  Bucltland,  and  placed  by  him  in  the 
hands  o^  Prof.  Owen,  were  compared  with  tliose 
of  other  slrulhiouB  birds,  and  the  reseniblancea 
and  differences  pointed  out*    But  *'  the  most  in- 
structive bone  m  the  collection,  is  a  tareo-me- 
tatar^al  bone  with  tlie  distal  extremity  entire, 
showing  that  the  gigantic  bird  was  Iridactyle, 
like  the  emeu,  rhea,  and  cassowary.     The  re- 
mains of  the  proximal  end  of  tlie  bone  prove  it 
to  have  been  articulated  with  a  tibia  about  2li.  in 
length  ;  the  length  of  the  ta rso- me ta tarsal  bone 
is  1(1.,  or  half  the  length  of  the  tibia,  which  is 
exactly  tlie  proportion  which  the  tareo  metatar- 
sal bone  of  the  apteryx  bears  to  tlic  tibia,      la 
the  emeu  I  he  tarso-ni  eta  tarsal  bone  is  as  large 
as  the  tibia ;  in  the  ostrich  it  is  a  little  shorter  than 
the   tibia.       The    comparative    shortness    and 
strength  of  the  trifid-metatarsal  of  the  gigantic 
New  Zealand  bird  form  its  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  apteryx  J  to  which  it  tlius  approxi- 
mates more  closely  than  lo  any  of  the  large  exist* 
ing  StrtUhionidm,    The  proportions  of  the  leg- 
bonesj  their  denser  texture,  especially  that  of  the 
femur,  which,  as  in  the  apteryx,  contains  no  air, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  generic  distinction  of  the 
great  New   Zealand   bird   from   the  tridactyle 
emeu,  rhea,  or  cassowary.     The  questions  tlien 
arise — is  it  likewise  generically  distinct  from  the 
apieryx  ?   or  is  it  a  gigantic  species  of  that  ge- 
nus 1    These  questions  are  determined  by  the 
tarso-metatarsid  bone.      The  apteryx  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Struthioniacc  not  more 
by  its  elongated  bill  than  by  the  presence  of  a 
fourth  smalt  toe  on  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  foot,  articulated  to  a  slightly  elevated  rough 
surface  of  the  tarso-metatarsa)  about  a  fourth  of 
the  length  of  that  bone  from  its  trifid  distal  end. 
There  is  no  trace  of  this  articular  surface  on  the 
larfiu-metaLnrsal  of  the  gigantic  bird,  which  was 
consequently  tridacfylej  as  in  ihe  emeu,  rhea, 
and  cuFiinwary.    The  dodo  was  tetradactyk'j  like 
the  apteryx;  the  shorter  proportions  olihe  legs 
of  the  dodo  also  diptinguis?hea  it  from  the  gigan- 
tic bird,  whose  career  in  the  north  island  of  New 
Zealand  was  probaldy  closed  about  tlie  uame 
period  as  that  of  the  dodoes  existence  in  the  Me 
of  tlie  Rodriguez.    The  results  of  the  compari- 
sons jusiity  the  reference  of  the  great  bird  of 
New  Zealand  lo  a  di«liacl  genus  in  the  struthious 
order,  for  which  J  propose  Ihe  name  Dinortiisy^ 
with  the  specilic   appellation   AWvr  ZttxlanditB' 
The  extraordinary  eize  of  the  tibia— still  more 
that  of  the  tibia  said   lo  measure  2ft  lOin,  in 
lenglhj  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Williams,  and  men* 
tioned  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Buckland— prove  the 
Dinonm  of  New  Zealand  lo  be  the  most  gigan- 
tic of  known  birds.     There  is  little  probability 
that  it  will  ever  be  founds  whether  living  or  ex- 
tinct, in  any  other  pan  of  the  world  than  the 
island  of  New  Zealand,  or  parts  adjacent    Al 
all  events,  the  DinomisNortr  Zealattdia;  will  al- 
ways remain   one  ot'  the    most  extraordinary 
of  ihc  zoological  facts  in  the  liistory  of  those 

*  From  dtir«f  itrrikl^t  and  9ft*f  a  Hrd. 
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Mand8 ;  and  it  may  not  be  saying:  too  m^seh  to 
characterize  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ac- 
qttiifitio na  lo  zoology  in  general  which  t}»e  pres- 
ent  century  has  produced.*' 

In  concluding  his  lecture  the  profesFor  observ- 
ed, thai*^il  raight  be  thought  strange  to  have 
thie  giant  creature  confined  lo  auch  a  narrow  lim- 
it on  the  planet' t*  isurrace;yet  the  ostrich  was  con- 
fined to  a  gmaUerpart  of  Africa,  the  rhea  to 
South  America,  the  cassowary  to  Java.  Also, 
long  ago  the  Dutch  voyagers  described  a  strange 
bird  confined  to  Madagascar,  but  so  persevering- 
\v  had  they  rooted  it  out,  that  modern  naturatists 
doubted  Us  existence  altogether  ;  but  lately 
looking  at  a  pictore,  he  wag  enabled  to  idenlily 
the  dodo,  and  to  perceive  that  it  had  been  cor- 
rectly painted  from  a  living  specimen.  These 
things  should  cause  naturalists  to  avail  them- 
■elves  of  every  opportunity  to  describe.  How 
valuable  would  some  old  Dutch  description  ol 
tlie  dodo  be  now !  Tliis  bird,  the  dinornia,  threw 
much  light  on  a  geological  qyeetion.  Some 
time  ago  Professor  Hitchc-ock  had  discovered 
some  footsteps  of  birds  in  the  new  red  sandstone. 
He  (Prof  Owen)  at  first  doubted  the  probability 
of  their  being  really  the  traces  of  birds  in  so  old 
a  Ibrmatiora,  but  conjured  up  in  fancy  some  two- 
legged  cockatrices  lo  account  for  them.  The 
dinornis,  however,  a  bird  of  our  own  day  almost, 
might  have  been  coeval  with  them ;  antl,  indeedj 
its  tow  type  of  organization  fitted  it  for  such  a 
period." 

Prof  Phillips  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
high  attainments  of  Professor  Owen,  His  re- 
Beurches  had  rolled  away  the  reproach  from  our 
age,  which  the  lament  ol  the  past  fur  the  depart 
ure  of  monsters  had  llirown  on  iL  In  conclu- 
gion,  he  hoped  Mr.  Lyell  would  describe  thefos- 
sil-fooiiiteps  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Lyell  had  not  intended  to  speak,  but  the 
facte  were  briefly  these:  When  Professor  Hitch- 
cock hrst  discovered  these  footsiepa  of  birds  of 
various  sizes,  he  (Mr.  Lyell)  doubted  strongly 
the  existence  of  animak  so  highly  organii^ed  ui 
auch  a  period*  Mr.  Green,  however,  had  adopt- 
ed the  true  mode  of  induction  in  the  investiga- 
tion J  he  had  examined  the  traces  of  all  animals 
in  the  mud  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  which  he 
cut  out  and  preserved.  The  Geological  Society, 
lo  whom  he  communicated  his  conviction  that 
they  were  birds,  heard  with  doubt,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  investigalion.  The  one  ap- 
pointed to  examine  Prof  H/s  museum  dismissed 
the  subject  summarily,  declaring  that  they  were 
not  birds,  till  convinced  that  one  he  had  included 
in  the  same  condemnation  was  really  the  im- 
pression of  the  foot  of  a  modern  snipe  dried  in- 
to the  likeness  of  a  fossil 

Mr.  Murchison  proposed  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  lo  Mr.  Owen. — ^lu  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  Profeasor 
Owen  mentioned  the  contrast  between  the 
largest  ostrich  known,  only  about  nine  feet  high, 
and  the  dinornia,  nearly  sixteen. — Professor 
Phillips  then  addressed  the  meeting,  expressing 
the  grail  [icution  which  he  felt  at  tlie  splendid 
lecture  which  had  been  delivered  by  Protessor 
Owen. 


Cahdiital  Fb tea, —Our  readers  may  rcmeiiib«r 
that,  amongit  other  bequests  made  to  his  niitive  town 
of  AJacciOf  by  the  late  Cardinal  PeAcb,  he  directed 
that  a  col  lee  lion  of  pictureii  ahould  be  given  to  th« 
city,  to  bo  selected  from  his  oiagnifior^nt  gallery, 
previoQsly  to  its  sale.  Letters  from  Civila-Vecrhia 
mention  that  lliese  pictures  have  been  embarked,  at 
that  port,  for  their  deiitiriatioD,  by  the  ciertion«i  of 
the  French  consul  and  two  delogutes  from  the  town 
nf  Ajaccio,  and  at  the  eogt  of  the  Count  de  Siirvil- 
liern,  who  has  exhibited  much  zeal  in  carrying  out 
the  inlcntione  of  his  uncle.  They  are  to  be  placed 
in  tlie  vast  edifice  constructed  at  AhieciOf  in  the 
rardiaai's  life-time^  destined  at^  an  institution  for  tli* 
^atuituus  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Corsica  in 
the  higher  branches  of  education. — AthintBum. 


War  AGAiitsT  PtWH.— In  Westminster  Abbey 
the  choir  ts  to  be  altered,  the  present  miserable 
screen  work  is  to  be  removed,  and  pews  abohshed. 
In  ihc  cathedral  at  Canterbury  the  choir  is  about  to 
be  furnished  with  new  stallff  and  a  throne,  and  the 
pews  are  to  be  removed.  The  new  church  in  the 
Broadway,  Westminster,  has  been  buih  without 
pews, — izuminer. 


Fall  of  Fftooa.-  Ad  extraordinarj  pbenome- 
noii  accompanied  the  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  28tli 
Ilk.,  namely,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  frogs  of 
i^inall  sixe.  Thousands  of  them  must  have  fhlleo 
during  the  evening  and  early  part  of  Monday 
fiigbl.  They  were  lo  be  aeen  in  immense  numbera 
in  the  town  of  Stourbridge  and  its  neighborhood^  far 
reirioved  from  any  place  in  which  they  could  haY« 
been  bred.     On  the  same  evening  i  a  Iwjy 

were    passing  in   the    Btorm    froui  i  ine  to 

StDurhrtJgc,  when  the  letter  calletl  in^  ut  on  lion  of 
I  he  former  to  the  fact  ^(  feme  fid  ling  on  his  shoulder, 
which  caused  them  to  be  more  observant ;  and  they  . 
afterward*  noticed  several  which  ffill  upon  them. 
Hirriilar  phenomena  have  been  observed  before  in 
different  places.  The  circumstance  mav  bo  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposiiiou  that  a  poof  or  other 
water  containing  the  diminutive  frogs  has  bettn 
within  the  influence  of  the  storm,  when  tli«  wslar 
and  itsconienta  have  been  m"-  ^'  "-v  in  a  similar 
miiciner  to  thttt  ifi  which  w*  fioe  dust  or 

bay  carried  up  in  a  spiral  forr      ^  ,i  i»  ternied  a 

w ti irl  w  ind , —  IVtyrcesUrahirt  Ckroniiit, 


Nkw  mode  or  FR£T£ttTiBra  RoitSES  rnoit  nil 
niffo  A  WAT  WHiif  i!f  HARNKSs, — ^Hitherto  »eve 
means  have  been  devised  to  prevent  aecidenti  of 
this  nature.  One  of  Ihem  most  in  favor  is  a  me- 
ehanism  for  deliiching  horses  from  the  traces,  and 
sotting  lliem  suddenly  free,  but  it  is  not  certain  in 
its  action  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  horse  take 
fright  on  a  descent,  the  sudden  detaching  of  the 
carriage  may  bo  attended  with  very  great  danger. 
The  author  of  this  paper,  having  remarked  thai 
horses  rarely  lake  fright  at  night,  imagined  tliat  all 
that  was  necessary,  in  order  to  check  a  horse  &oai 
running  away,  was  lo  cftuse  him  lo  be  visited  wiik 
temporary  blindneat ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  be 
contrived,  by  means  of  a  string  connected  wrth  the 
reins,  to  cover  the  cye«  suddenly.  This  waa  done 
when  the  animals  were  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
and  the  result  was  their  inslantaneous  eloppage ; 
for  the  light  being  suddenly  excluded,  hor»M  no 
more  rush  forward,  bo  *^»%  without  seeing  ibsaf 
way,  than  would  a  man  afflioted  with  bUodueai^^ — 
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From  the  Spflctsior. 

This  volume  appears  to  fonn  part  of  a  new 

mc8  ol  tlie  Greek  EcclcsmeticalHiskirianB  of 

he  6rt't  **|jt  centiiriea :  tJie  Ecclesiastical  History 

nd  the  LiJo  of  Constantine  by  EimEBios,  the 

*  Narrative"  of  ?5osio MEN,  and  the  "History'*  of 

-',  wouid  eeem  to  have  been  already 

though  they  have  not  reached  ub. 

.^n  ii=iWorthy  of  encouragement,  as  fur- 

ag  a  ready  reference  in  a  compact  Jbrtn  to 

\  \\\m  flo  not  wisli  to  be  at  the  labor  ofcon- 

'  origincd&>  and  a  help  to  those  who  do. 

liUon  of  the  only  volume  before  us  ex- 

Llubitd  huth  judgment  antl  abihty.     The  tranBla- 

^on  is  Englisli  in  its  idiom^  whilst  the  character 

style  of  die  original  author  are  preserved, 

far  as  style  depends  ujion   t^ie  cast  of  mind 

^iiithout  regard  to  iie  structure  of  language. 

The  time   in  which  Theodoret   lived  wae 

[filler  tlie  Church  had  conquered  its  Pagan  foes, 

I mnd  succeeded  in  a  g"reat  measure  to  tlie  Pagan 

I  connexion  with  the  State,  to  diepute  and  wraii- 

Jgle  ID  a  manner  unknown  to  Paganism.     He 

I  was  born  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  387,  during 

ttic  reit^n  of  Treiioosris  the  Great;  and  died 

ibout  liie  middle  of  tlie  fifth  century,  when  the 

CWesteni  Empire  was  in  the  agony  of  diesolu- 

ftion,  and  Li:o  die  Thracian-,  on  the  throne  of 

i  nople,  vainly  meditated  to   avert   its 

!t  ii?  said  that  tlie  future  Bishop  and 

]  '!ie   Church  was  marked  out  for 

r  hiebirth.    "  His  parcnta  had  long 

Lbecn  ciiiIdleM-%  and  much  prayer  was  offered, 

tispocially  by  Macedonius,  a  hermit,  that  a  eon 

[rOUght  be    born  unto  diem.      Hence,  when   at 

ngtli^  in  aufe^wer  to  prayer,  diie  chdd  was  grant- 

f^A    *i.,.    .......t-  r^fnJbf^jijf rj;  was  conferred  upon 

I  I  giren  by  God.^^     He  was  early 

I  I*'  church,  and  is  reported  to  have 

CnHYdosTOM  1    he  entered  the 

i_ .  VMiriif.  having  been    appointed 

Nfrtien  a< !  r  of  8crinture;  and  his 

Sarentfi  li  |>proached  manliood,  he 

ividcd  hiV  f  jih  pttlriniony  among  die  poor,  re- 
taining iiutluiig  for  himself  but  Bome  clothee  of 
inferior  quality,  and  retired  to  a  monaetery  about 
thirty  leagues  from  Antioch.  From  this  retire- 
ment lie  was  compelled  to  emerge  in  423,  to  take 
upon  himself  (he  odice  of  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  a 
r  vith  eight  hundred  villages  in   Syria 

rtsis.  In  thiri  post  he  gready  exerted 
iijiiincrii.  bodi  lor  the  spiritual  and  temporal  bene- 
jlof  his  flock;  but  necoming  involved  in  the 
Coatrover^ies  of  the  time?^  he  was  more  dian 
deposed  from  his  dignity  on  charges  of 
«v-  iiTul  ;iy  orten  reinstated.  He  is  supposed 
loll  it  tout  458. 

H  are  various  and  voluminous, — a 

eanimcnUiiy  on  the  Bible j  many  controversieB ; 
a  book  called  ^-Philotheus^"  being  the  lives, 
tostcritieB,  and  njiradce  of  about  diirty  ancho- 
rites, with  many  of  whom  he  was  pcraonally  ac- 
quainted ;  and  die  History  of  the  CAurcA,  before 
US.  The  period  this  work  embraces  is  from  the 
lime  when  Coshtaxtine  began  to  favor  the 
Church}  about  320,  to  the  persecution  of  the 


(  in  Persia,  414 — 424rt»ut  its  principsl 

die  Arian  controversy,  with  die  ht-rft* 
tjie»  t-liJti  aprung  nut  of  it,  and  the  troubles?  diove 
disunions  Drought  upon  the  Church.  As  pre- 
serving isolated  facts  and  many  cpi^^des  Irom 
Emperors  and  Bishops,  it  is  very  useful ;  it  is 
also  valuable  for  its  incidental  pictures  of  the 
times,  and  its  notice  of  the  practices  of  the 
Church  :  but  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a  his- 
tory. Tbe  arrangement  and  chronological 
order  arc  admitted  to  be  bad :  iheee  1  nulls  influ- 
ence die  narrative,  which  is  incomplete  and  in- 
coherent; and  by  bringing  distiini  occurrences 
unskilfully  together,  makes  die  acdaiig  told  look 
unlikely,  when  the  fault  is  the  narrator's.  There 
is  alBo  a  fundamental  defect  in  the  plan :  the 
work  is  not  a  general  history  of  the  Eastern 
Church  ;  nor  is  it  a  hielory  of  any  particular 
part  of  it,  such  as  the  Arian  controversy,  for 
this  is  told  imperfectly,  and  odier  tliingF  are  in- 
!  rod  need  whicli  do  not  belong  to  it.  The  His- 
tory of  Tkeodoret  is  in  reahty  a  species  of 
memoirs — a  collection  of  documenlSt  which  he 
strung  together  by  an  account  of  the  principal 
events  that  caused  them  to  be  written,  or  a  loose 
narrative  of  particular  events  that  had  inicreeted 
him,  often,  %'ery  probably,  from  liis  own  know- 
ledge uf  the  actionp  or  die  actors.  Hik  charac- 
ters, however,  are  well  drawn  and  fain  allowing 
for  his  prejudices;  and  his  exhibition  of  the 
practices  of  the  churchmen  arc  always  graphic, 
and  BomedmeB  Btardiog.  The  good  Bishop  waa 
a  veconteMv;  and  if  any  dnng  miraculous  at- 
tached to  die  etory,  60  much  the  better. 

The  Rtyle  in  a  certain  eense  corresponds  with 
die  matters  it  is  easy,  with  an  elegant  though 
rather  feeble  prolixity,  and  impresses  us  as  re- 
flecting the  character  of  an  amiable,  perhaps  an 
humble-minded  man,  though  not  devoid  of  the 
profeBsional  prejudices  of*  a  priest,  or  die  mild- 
spoken  m dignity  of  a  theologian. 

To  the  church  historian,  or  the  Btodenl  of 
church  history,  every  part  of  die  book  will  have 
its  value  ;  nor  can  a  pastiage   be  saiely  passed. 

For  Fuch  purpo^ee,  a  translation  is  of  great 
utility,  by  facilitadng  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  whole  work,  and  limiting  mtentncBs,  in  the 
original,  to  those  passages  that  are  intended  to 
be  used.  To  die  reader,  even  it^  a  studious  read- 
er, the  attraction  will  be  confined  to  such  parte 
as  exhibit  the  manners  or  superBlidonB  of  the 
age ;  though  these  are  o\uii\  so  intermixed  with 
the  narrative  as  not  to  permit  of  easy  separa- 
tion. One  of  the  moRl  striking  scenes  is  a  church 
brawl  at  Alexandria,  consequent  upon  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  the  Arian  party,  which  was 
made  a  pretext  by  a  (suEpected)  Pagan  gov- 
ernor to  persecute  the  oririodox  Athanasiana, 
The  account  is  by  PcrEH,  die  then  Bishop  of 
Alexandria:  but  it  must  be  received  perhaps 
with  allowance  for  its  accusadonflj  tliough 
doubtless  true  enough  in  its  traits  of  die  times. 

*^  The  neople  entered  the  church  of  Theonai 
Binging  the  praiBcs  of  ihe  idols,  instead  of  recit- 
ing words  suitable  to  the  place.  Instead  of 
reading  the  Holy  Scripturen,  they  clapped  their 
hands,  ahouling  obscene  words,  and  utteritjg  in- 
sults against  the  Christian  virgins,  which  my 
tongue  re  fuses  to  repeat.  Every  man  of  cor- 
rect feeling,  on  hearmg  these  exptcseiotiSj  eo-i 
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deavored  lo  shut  hie  eara^  and  wished  to  have 
been  deaf  rather  than  lo  have  heard  euch  oh- 
•ccnity.  Would  that  they  had  confined  them- 
selves'to  wordsj  without  carrying  out  into  action 
the  lewdness  of  their  expression* !  But  the 
most  insulting  taunts  are  easily  borne  by  those 
who  have  received  the  ^^isdora  and  doctrines  of 
ChriBL  These  people,  who  were  vessels  ol" 
wrath  reserved  for  perdiiionj  made  loud  and  im- 
pudent noises  through  the  nose,  which  might  be 
compared  to  the  gushing  forili  of  a  torrent;  and 
at  the  Bume  time  tore  the  garments  of  the  virgins 
of  ChriBt,  whose  pnnty  rendered  then*  like  the 
angels.  They  dragged  ihem  in  a  complete  state 
of  nudity  about  theciiy^and  treated  them  in  the 
most  wanton  and  inaulting  manner,  and  witli 
unheard  of  cruelty.  When  any  one,  touched 
With  compaisiun,  addressed  a  few  words  of  re- 
monstrance to  them,  they  immediately  attacked 
and  wounded  him.  But  what  is  still  more  pain- 
ful to  relate,  many  virgins  w*ere  raviahed  ;  others 
were  struck  on  the  head  with  clubsj  and  expired 
beneath  tlie  blows ;  and  their  bodies  were  not 
permitted  to  be  interred.  Many  of  the  corpses, 
even  lo  this  day,  cannot,  to  the  grief  of  the  par- 
eots.  be  found.  But  why  should  comparatively 
■mall  incidents  he  placed  by  the  eide  of  fi^T 
greater  atrocities?  Why  should  I  dwell  upon 
such  (ticlA^  and  not  proceed  to  the  relation  of 
what  is  still  more  important,  and  which  will 
vtrike  you  with  astonishment  and  amazement 
at  the  clemency  of  God  that  he  did  not  destroy 
the  w4iole  universe  I  The  impious  people  did 
that  upoa  the  altar  which,  as  the  Scripture  says, 
wa^  not  done  nor  heard  of  in  the  daj^^a  of  our 
fklhers.  A  young  man  who  had  abjured  hie 
own  sex,  and  bad  assumed  the  dress  of  a  female, 
danced  upon  the  holy  altar,  where  we  invoke 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  tliough  it  had  been  a  public 
theatre,  making  various  gestures  and  grimacesj 
to  the  diversion  of  the  others,  who  laughed  im- 
moderately, and  uttered  many  impious  exclama- 
ttons.  In  addition  lo  disorders  which  they  had 
already  committed,  as  if  they  thought  that 
what  they  had  done  was  rather  commendable 
than  the  contrarj^,  one  of  their  number,  noted  for 
his  wickedness^  stripped  himself  at  once  of  hiB 
clothes,  and  of  every  remnant  of  modesty,  and 
seated  himself,  as  naked  as  when  he  was  horn, 
in  the  episcopal  chair  belofiging  to  the  church, 
AU  the  others  salulcd  him  as  an  orator  about  to 
commence  a  di&course  against  Christ  He  re- 
preaentfcd  iniquity  as  su|ierior  to  JScriptural  doc- 
trines, placed  licenliousncfis  above  decorum,  im- 
piety aoove  piety ;  and  instead  of  inculcating 
temperance^  taught  that  fornication,  adultery, 
aodomitism,  thell,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness, 
are  the  raost  protj table  pureuita  in  hfe.  When 
these  acts  of  impiety  had  been  perpetrated,  I  lef\ 
the  church;  for  how  could  1  have  remained 
there  while  the  Boidiery  were  attacking  it,  while 
the  people  who  had  been  bribed  for  the  purpose 
were  committing  disorderiLt  and  while  the  iuola- 
icm  had  by  means  of  great  promises  been  as- 
sembled togetlicr  in  crowds  ?  Our  successor, 
[Lucius,  an  Arian,]  who  had  purchased  the 
•piscupal  otHce  witii  gold,  as  though  ii  had  been 
m  sccubr  dignity,  was  a  wolf  in  disposition,  and 
acted  accordingly.  He  had  not  been  elected  by 
m  Synod  of  Bishops,  by  the  votes  of  the  clergy, 


[Dec. 

or  by  the  request  of  Ihe  people,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  church.  He  did  not  go  into 
the  city  alone ;  but  he  was  not  accompanied  by 
Bishops,  Preebyters,  or  Deacons;,  nor  yet  by  tlie 
people ;  neither  did  the  monks  walk  before  him, 
singing  hymns  selected  from  the  Scriptures :  but 
he  was  attended  by  Kuzoiue,  who  was  once  a 
Deacon  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  who  was  de- 
posed with  Arius  at  the  holy  and  general  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  and  who  is  now  reducing  the  cily  of 
Antioch  to  ruin.  He  was  also  accompanied  by 
Magnus,  the  Royal  Treasurer,  who  headed  an 
immense  body  of  soldiery.  This  Magnus  was 
noted  for  his  readiness  in  every  work  of  impiety : 
he  had  during  the  reign  of  Julian  burned  a 
church  in  Berylus,  a  celebrated  cily  of  Phcpni- 
cia,  and  was  in  the  reign  of  Jovian,  of  blessed 
memory,  eentenced  lo  re-erect  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense." 

Besides  its  indication  of  the  credulous  char- 
acter of  belief  in  those  iimeS|  the  following  pas- 
sage ha©  a  further  interest;  for  it  in  reality  con- 
tains all  the  evidence  which  exists  lo  idenufy  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
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When  she  [the  Empress  Heknaj  the  mother  of 

Constantine]  arrived  al  the  place  where  the  Sav- 
iour euffered,  she  immediately  ordered  the  idola- 
trous temple  which  had  been  there  erected  to 
be  destroyed,  and  the  very  materials  lo  b*j  re- 
moved. The  tomb,  which  had  been  so  long 
concealed,  was  discovered ;  and  three  cros^ee, 
the  memorials  of  tlie  Lord,  w^ere  perceived  near 
it.  Ail  were  of  opinion  that  one  of  theee  crosses 
was  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Uial  the 
other  two  were  those  of  the  tliieves  who  were 
crucified  with  him.  Vet  they  could  not  discern 
upon  which  one  the  body  of  the  Lord  had  been 
nailed,  and  upon  which  his  blood  had  fallen. 
But  the  wise  and  holy  Macarius,  the  Bishop  of 
the  cily,  succeeded  in  resolving  this  qucfction. 
Aller  engaging  in  prayer^  he  induced  a  lady  of 
rank,  who  been  long  suffermg  from  diseaei*-,  to 
touch  each  of  the  crosses  ;  and  the  efficacious 
power  residing  m  that  of  the  Saviour  manifested 
its  identity.  In  fact,  it  had  scarcely  been  brought 
near  the  lady^  when  the  inveterate  disease  Tefi 
her,  and  she  was  healed.  The  mother  of  the 
Emperor,  on  being  informed  of  tlic  accomplish* 
ment  of  what  f«he  had  most  deeired,  gave  orders 
that  some  of  ihe  nails  should  be  dnvtn  into  the 
royal  helmet,  in  order  that  the  head  of  her  child 
might  be  preserved  from  the  darts  o['  his  «^^" 
mies ;  and  she  ordered  some  of  the  other  nail 
be  fixed  in  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  noc  only  |0  ill' 
sure  the  safety  of  the  Emperor,  but  also  to  fullil 
an  ancient  prophecy,  lor  Zachariah  the  prc)phel 
predicted  that  **  what  is  upon  the  bridles  of 
the  horses  shall  be  holiness  unto  Ihc  Lord  Al- 
mighty." She  had  part  of  the  cross  of  mir 
Saviour  conveyed  to  the  palace ;  and  U>c  ropi 
wa£  enclosed  in  a  covering  of  silver,  and  coin- 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  tins  city, 
whom  she  exhorted  to  preserve  it  carefully, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  transmitted  uninjum 
to  posterity. 
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BY  <>»£  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORr. 
lOins  pniUFPE,  KING  OF  THK  FRENCH. 
From  Pt4«er'i  Moftulno, 

Part  IT. 

TaAT  wns  a  striking  moment,  that  was 

in  auspicious  hour,  in  the  roinaulic  history 

[rf  Louis  Philippe,  when,  starKling  on    ihe 

TJrt  coast  of  his  own  well-beloved  Nor- 

iy,  whilst  the  golden  rays  of  an  early 

Dtamnol  sun  ^hed  their  beauteous  color* 

Bgs  on  the  peace-approaching  Bqiiadron  of 

Sreat  Britain,  the  monarch  received  with 

Tace^  dignity^  and  admiration,  the  young 

nd  charming  queen  of  our  own  glorious 

ilea!  Ah!  linle  did  he  think  whena  wandcr- 

I  Stvitxerland,  a  teacher  of  mathemnlics  in 

mountain  college,  a  pedestrian  exile  in 

candinaviaf    or,   at   best,    an    outlaw    in 

Imcrica,  when  the  name  of  Orleans  was  a 

epronch  and  a  by-word,  and  when  to  har- 

»?  him  was  almost  an  oflence  in  Europe, 

irhen  none  could  cherish  and  none  would 

»ve   him  ; — not  that  he   did   not   possess 

nerit  or  virtue,  magnanimity  or  courage, 

but  that  none  dared  to  acknowledge  his 

^osse^sion  of  those  virtues  |  little  did  he 

then   imagine  that  the  day  would    arrive 

I'hen  h«  should  rule  over  the  destinies  of 

France,  and  when  the  ships  of  that  '*  Bri- 

Itanuia'^  who  still  **  rules  the  waves,"  should 

Dehor  at   peace    in    the   quiet  waters    of 

iTr^port,  conducting  to  the  shores  of  thai 

Ikimi  the  young,  noble,  daring,  active,  ener- 

jelic  monarch  of  the  British  empire. 

No  one  can  dcscrihe  but  Louis  Philippe 
kim&elfi  the  light  wliicli  fell  upon  his  brow, 
rhen  he  beheld,  with   rapturous  emotions, 
he   graceful    iigure  and  the  oft-described 
farm  of  his  "  fair  cousin-"    The  roar  of  the 
tillcry  had  music  in  it  for  his  ears,  since 
lit  announced  to  him  that  his  wise  and  en- 
lightened policy  was  appreciated  ^  that  his 
Vonor  and  fidelity  were  prized  j  that  his  al- 
liance was  sought  and  valued  ;  that  his  sa- 
Cfifices  for  peace   and  order  were  known 
ind  estimated  j  and  that  so  satisfied  were 
the  people,  the  government,  and  the  mon- 
Irch,  of  Great  Britain,  wiib  the  King  of  the 
French,  that  the  queen  herself  had  come  to 
Ifcceive   the  kiss  of  friendship  and  esteem 
Vfrom  the  French  king,  to  hold  out  the  hand 
t»f  a  sincere  friendship  to  the  French  peo- 
^plc^  and  to  sit  side  by  side  in  the  chateau 
"  the  Orleans  family,  thus  recognizing  the 
irchy  of  the  barricades,  the  revolution 
I830»  the  chnrta  of  the  new  dynasty,  and 
rmio^  all  envious,  jealous,  or  unkind 
pirita,  by  carrying  herself,  oa  a  gentle 
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dore,  not  merely  an  olive-branch  of  peace, 
but  even  planting  on  the  French  soil  the 
ulive-lree  itself.  Long,  long  may  ttgrow  * 
May  it  be  culltvaled,  watered,  defended  by 
French  honor,  gallantry,  and  truthlulness! 
May  there  cease  to  exist  any  other  rivalry 
between  the  suhjects  of  Victoria  and  those 
of  Louis  Philippe  than  that  noble  rivalry 
of  who  shall  be  pre-eminent  in  encourag- 
ing the  cause  of  peace,  order,  progress,  na- 
tional happiness,  individual  improvement, 
and  the  extension  of  civilization  and 
truth  I 

And  that  was  a  striking  moment,  too,  in 
the  life  of  our  gracious  and  graceful  sove- 
reign, when,  casting  her  eyes  back  on  the 
placid  waters,  on  which  were  to  be  seen  the 
''  St.  nment,'^  the  "  Caltdomo,''  the  **  Cam- 
per down, ^^^ixh^  ^^  Formidabie^^^  the  ^' War* 
»pite,'^  ih»  **  Gndan,^^  the  **  Cij^hps,'^*  the 
'^Tartarus^^^  and  the  ^*  Promethetis^^^  she 
could  point  the  King  of  the  French  to  the 
"  wooden  walls  of  old  Englandy^  but,  at  the 
same  time,  throw  herself,  her  consort,  and 
her  retinue,  into  the  arms  of  the  French 
monarch,  of  his  admirable  family,  and  of 
his  courteous  and  hospitable  people  ;  and, 
with  the  lightness  and  freshness  of  youth 
and  of  hope,  tread  with  delight  the  shores 
of  that  Normandy,  endeared  to  all  lovers  of 
history  by  so  many  glorious  and  interest- 
ing recollections. 

**  God  save  the  Queen  !" — Yes ! — ** God 
SAVE  THE  Queen  !"  were  the  first  notes 
which  greeted  her  as  she  landed  in  France. 
Those  notes  she  knew  right  well.  Often 
had  they  been  played  and  sung  in  her  hear- 
ing! Often  had  they  called  forth  in  her 
presence  expressions  of  the  most  devoted 
loyally  !  But  it  was  a  happy  thought — it 
was  a  joyous  mode  of  welcome — to  greet 
her  in  a  stranger  land  with  the  first  «ong 
of  her  childhood,  the  old  national  anthem 
of  her  native  shores.  Oh!  how  her  young 
heart  must  have  beat  with  joy  when,  call- 
ing to  recollection  the  history  of  past  days, 
and  remembering  the  long  and  sanguinary 
wars  of  other  times  between  the  French 
and  thu  British  empires,  she  now  beheld 
the  rival  flags  no  longer  rivals,  floating  in 
peace  and  friendship  in  the  same  breete, 
and  herself  the  bearer  of  a  magician*!} 
wand,  for  she  carried  with  her  the  em- 
blems of  respect,  confidence^  and  amity. 

These,  these  are  the  fairy  scenes  in  the 
wide  vvorhPs  history  \  They  are  few,  brief, 
and  far  between  ;  but  their  results  extend 
to  ages,  and  stand  forth  to  successive  gen- 
erations like  mighty  monuments  of  civil- 
ization :  showing  where  restless  ambition 
ceased  to  agitate,  where  rival  nations  ceat* 
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ed  to  suBpect  and  to  Imle,  where  wise  and 
entigblened  staieFmen  took  iheir  stand  for 
truth  and  for  civilization,  and  thne  help  on 
ihr  history  ofman, and  rescue  hunmn  nature 
from  tlie  oft  too-merited  charge  of  selfish- 
nes»,  pride,  and  want  of  sympathy  with 
fellow-men. 

That  being  must,  indeed,  have  hut  a  sor- 
ry and  a  limited  view  of  public  events,  who 
dfoes  not  perceive  in  the  late  visit  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  to  the  house  of  Orleans 
an  event  replete  with  good,  and  big  with 
joyous  hope  and  hriglit  anticipation.  For 
does  he  not  see  in  it  the  union  of  western 
and  constitutional  Europe  against  any  po- 
licy hostile  to  right  and  to  freedom  which 
northern  powers  might  be  disposed  to  es- 
tablish or  promote  1  And  docs  he  not  see 
in  it  the  security  and  permanettcy  of  Bel- 
gium as  a  neutral  s^tate^ — a  neutral  but  ef- 
fectual harrier  against  aggression  and  in- 
sult 1  And  does  he  not  see  in  that  itiler- 
change  of  kindly  looks,  affectionate  sym- 
pathies, and  nnlioiia!  respect,  a  security 
against  tbe  predominance  of  a  Bourbon  po- 
licy in  Spain,  and  ngninst  the  establish- 
ment of  a  clashing  policy  towards  Portu- 
gal, as  well  as  against  any  unworthy  or 
illibcrnl  and  intolerant  spirit  in  the  South 
Seas]  And  does  he  not  perceive  in  it  a 
pledge  that  Freuch  policy  as  lo  Algeria 
will  not  be  such  as  would  require  from  us 
either  protests  or  !oud  complaints,  menaces 
or  hostilities  1  Two  of  the  most  honest, 
well-principled,  and  admirable  men,  have 
met — we  mean  M.  Guizot  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen. The  Queen  Victoria  was  accom- 
panied by  the  '*  Travelled  Thane,"  and  M» 
Guizot,  with  his  unostentatious  manners, 
simple  and  charming  tastes  and  feelings, 
and  irreproachable  life,  was  there,  to  re- 
ceive, with  gentlemanly  urhnnity  and  states- 
manlike dignity^  our  secretary  of  state  for 
the  foreign  department.  Tell  me  not  that 
such  an  interview  was  ni»gatory.  Tell  me 
not  that  it  will  have  no  eflect  on  the  po- 
litical or  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries*  Tell  me  not  that  all  the  charms 
of  our  youthful  monarch,  and  all  the  high- 
minded  courtesy  and  aflability  of  her  justly 
esteemed  consort,  have  produced  no  effect 
on  the  French  court,  the  French  press,  the 
French  government,  or  the  French  people! 
Tell  me  not  that  the  visit  was  one  merely 
of  ceremony,  or  o(  court  friendship,  or  sim- 
ply of  pleasure  and  amusement.  No!  it 
was  much  more  than  ibis.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  visit,  which  was  asked  by  the  one, 
and  consented  to  by  the  other,  was  in  itself 
m  great  event.  To  ask  for  a  visit,  and  to 
pay  it,  showed  how  by  pacific,  hooorahloj 
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unambitious,  and  straightforward  policy, 
Louis  Philippe  had  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  British  Conservatives,  It  proved 
that  ihey  had  not  forgotten  the  pains  uhich 
the  French  ting  had  taken  to  preserve  the 
revolution  of  1830  from  the  excesses  and 
barbariliesof  the  revolution  of  1793.  It  prov- 
ed they  remembered  that  Louis  Philippe,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  had 
refused  the  crown  of  Belgium,  though  of- 
fered to  his  son  the  Dtike  of  Nemours  j 
that,  frfim  ihe  same  worthy  motives,  he 
had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Ancona,  as 
well  as  from  the  walls  of  Antwerp,  the 
moment  the  citadel  had  surrendered  ;  and 
that  he  had,  year  after  year,  kept  under, 
even  at  the  ritk  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the 
lives  of  his  sons,  that  spirit  of  aggression, 
conquest,  and  war,  which,  if  it  had  nol 
been  repressed,  mnst  have  involved  Europe 
in  years  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  deso- 
lation. Do  not  tell  me  that  this  was  no 
national  act  of  respect  or  confidence  paid 
by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  hut  that  it 
was  simply  a  personal  mark  of  respect  and 
confidence.  In  constitutional  states  this 
is  nol  the  course  or  order  of  proceeding. 
In  absolule  monarchies,  the  imperial  or  the 
monarchical  wil!  is  every  thing.  In  limit- 
ed or  constitutional  monarchies  the  royal 
will  is  directed  by  public  opinion.  Not  the 
ever-varying,  unstable,  and  inconsiderate 
opinion  of  the  multitwdej  of  the  thought* 
less  and  ill-informed,  but  that  calm,  quiet, 
deliberate  voice  which  is  heard  and  obey- 
ed, because  it  is  the  voice  of  reason,  of  na- 
tional respect,  and  of  public  principle^ 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  flush 
of  joy  and  delight,  proceeding  from  kindred 
hearts,  and  expressed  in  kindred  ^mile8  or 
tears,  at  first  interviews  or  at  second 
meetings,  where  recollections  of  tlie  lirst 
are  vivid  and  delightful.  Such  were  the 
interviews  of  Albert  and  Victoria,  after 
years  of  youthful  separation  !  It  is  a  glori- 
ous sight  to  see  old  veterans  in  the  public 
cause,  once  rivals,  afterwards  hoary-heoded 
contemporaries,  meet  again  on  neutral 
ground,  and  exchange  those  hearty  con- 
gratulations which  wise  and  good  men 
will  offer  to  each  other  in  after  yeara. 
Such  was  the  interview  to  which  Soull  and 
Wellington  were  parties,  when  the  hero  of 
Toulouse  met  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo 
in  the  metropolitan  hanqueting-room  of  ibe 
citizens  of  London.  But  it  was  eveo  a 
finer  sight  than  these,  when  the  youag 
queen  of  a  mighty  empire,  herself  full  of 
love,  light,  life,  hope,  peace,  and  joy,  quit* 
ted  for  a  while  ihe  shores  of  her  own  ismeli* 
loved  empire,  to  do  homage  to  ihe  raiMfi* 
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ble  monarch  of  a  great  and  a  neighboring 
ttation  ;  and  in  the  presence  af  other  queens: 
knd  other  princes,  to  ratify  the  bonds  of 
llliance   and    friendship  which  at  present 
wist,   nnd  to  give,  besides  this,    a  moral 
irantee  for  the  future  lo  both  govern- 
nents  and  to  both  people,  to  both  dynasties 
ind   to  both   empires,   that   slight    causes 
should   not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Jut  there  was  more  than  even  this.     The 
ri%it  of  our  monarch  to  the  chateau  of  Eu 
!  a  pledg^e  that  our  reliiiions  with  France 
d)atl   neither  be   stationary   nor   fruitless. 
The   French  people,    sensitive    sometimes 
ilroost  lo  absurdity,  arc  accessible  to  the 
it  tender  sympathies,  and  the  most  no- 
«nd  generous  aspirations.     Talk  as  the 
^publicans  may  in  some  of  their  journals, 
be  smiles  of  the  ijueen  were  not  without 
Elheir  %'altie — for   ihcy   have  disarmed    the 
"bitter    spirits   of  the    nhra-nalionalists   in 
f>ite  nf  themselvest     Talk  as  ihey  may  of 
France  assuming  an  attitude  of  suspicion 
nd  distrust— but  the   French  are  as  sus- 
ptiblc  of  acts  of  confidence  and  affection 
_       y  are  of  distrust  and  tuf' fiance— our 
OTOmercial  relations  will  be  influenced  by 
our  political  alliances ;  and  the  chambers 
of  peers  and  deputies  will  rightly  feel  that, 
?hen  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  landed  at 
Tr^port,  lo  render  homage  to  the  French 
government   and   king,   the  nation  was  not 
orgouen  ;  and  that  the  French  were  thus 
appealed  to  lo   form  with  us  a  yet  closer 
and  more  compact  alliance. 

I  have  thus  commenced  the  second  part 
^f  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe;  not  that  the 
pvents  to  w4iich  I  have  referred  have  any 
!>nnection  whatever  with  the  portion  of 
be  history  of  that  great  man  to  which  J  am 
l>oul  to  direct  attention,  but  because 
pventsof  such  a  nature  as  these  are  worthy 
rf  being  most  distinctly  referred  to  and 
commemorated  in  the  pages  of  Regina. 
future  years,  when  the  historian  sljall 
,ke  his  pen,  and,  searching  though  the 
eriodieal  literature  of  our  present  limes, 
ball  turn  lo  the  journals  which  were  con- 
iporary  with  these  transactions,  he  mny, 
erchance,  record  that  whilst  Fraser^s  Afa- 
azine  would  yield  to  none  in  a  love  of  na- 
Sonnl  grandeur,  independence,  and  dig- 
|it\%  nor  to  any  in  a  desire  to  see  all  the 
pldf  alliances  of  Great  Britain  maintained, 
[)d  II  profound  respect  for  vested  interests 
fiibited,  ns  well  as  an  adherence  to  exist- 
md  long-sjgncf]  treaties  displayed;  and 
y  whilst  it  delighted  at  all  times  to  con- 
tho  old  governments,  laws,  and 
kt.  ■■■ij.  of  by-gone  days,  as  well  as  those 


ancient   monarchies    and    empires   whose 

foundations  are  almost  as  old  as  the  world, 
w*hich  sprang  from  the  deluge  j  yet  that  it 
hailed  with  delight  this  visit  of  Brilaiu's 
queen  to  the  monarch  of  the  Gauls,  and 
saw,  in  that  visit,  the  triumph  of  a  wise, 
enlightened,  pacific,  and  truly  statesman- 
like and  Conservative  policy.  Honor  to 
the  King  of  the  French !  and  honor  to  the 
Queen  Victoria! — but  honor,  also,  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  to  M.  CuizotI 

THE  DTJKE  OF  OBLEANS, 

There  is  an  incident  in  tlie  life  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Orleans  belonging  to  the 
period  at  which  I  had  arrived  when  I  closed 
the  first  part  of  this  monarch's  extraordi- 
nary memoirs,  w  hich  I  had  forgotten  in  my 
narrative.  It  is  the  following; — Whilst  en- 
gaged as  professor  of  malhemalicci,  geo- 
graphy, and  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages, at  Richeneau,  his  conduct  ivas  so 
exemplary,  liis  view^s  so  elevated,  and  his 
principles  so  worthy  of  one  of  his  age  and 
position,  that,  without  knowing  him  to  be 
either  the  Duke  of  Cbartrea  or  of  Orleans, 
the  inhabitants  of  thai  spot  felt  so  sincere 
a  respect  for  both  his  talents  and  virtues, 
that  they  elected  litm  to  be  their  deputy  to 
the  Assembly  ofCoire!  True,  indeed,  the 
reception  by  him  at  that  moment  of  the 
heart-rending  intelligence  of  his  fathcr*s 
execution  prevented  him  from  carrying 
int'j  effect  their  hig!dy  complimentary  in- 
tentions, but  his  majesty  has  always  pre- 
served a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
affection  for  old  Helvetia. 

The  day  had  at  length  arrived  when,  with 
knapsack  on  his  shoulder,  with  staffin  hand, 
and  with  a  desire  to  increase  his  know- 
ledge by  travelling,  and  to  obtain  peace 
and  repose  from  the  dreadful  agitations  of 
western  and  of  central  Europe,  he  sallied 
forth,  with  a  faithful  French  servant  named 
Baudoin,  to  attain  the  objects  he  had  thus 
in  view.  How  often  in  his  quiet  family 
circle  at  Neuilly  in  after  years  did  the  duke 
converi^c  with  his  friends  and  children  re- 
lative to  this  expedition!  He  had  origin- 
ally intended  at  once  to  proceed  to  Amer- 
ica;  but,  on  arriving  at  Hamburg,  his  pe- 
cuniary resources  were  so  small,  that  his 
aunt,  the  Princess  de  Conti,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  old  and  faithful  friend,  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis*  on  the  other  hand,  so  un* 
able  to  assist  him,  that  he  came  to  the  res- 
olution of  w^andering  over  the  regions  of 
the  north.  Accustomed  to  brown  bread 
and  a  draught  of  cold  w^ater,  to  a  hard 
mattrass,  a  very  little  wardroboi  and  to  a 
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variety  of  other  privalionB,  he  proceeded 
with  a  small  lelter  of  credit  to  Copenhagen, 
(Procured  passports  for  himself,  for  Bum- 
doin,  as  well  as  for  his  sincere  friend  Count 
Montjole,  nnd  hastened,  as  economicaliy 
and  as  rapidly  as  be  could  to  the  Scandt* 
navian  peniaaula.  I  remember  to  have  met 
in  Switzerland  at  the  pretty  villa  of  a  lady, 
formed  to  grace,  adorn,  and  elevate  the 
circle  of  her  family  and  friends,  of  which 
she  was  the  centre,  an  ingenuous,  able, 
and  delightful  oM  Swiss  gentleman,  M*  de 
Bonsielten.  Endowed  with  an  admirable 
memory,  enriched  by  great  acquirements 
and  by  classical  and  historical  knowledge, 
this  most  agreeable  and  well-informed  man 
was  received  with  delight  into  the  best  cir- 
cles of  Europe,  and  never  foiled  to  enliven 
and  eocbonl  all  who  listened  to  him*  1 
connect  his  name  with  this  portion  of  the 
life  of  Louis  Philippe,  because  be  related 
to  me  two  anecdotes  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  which  may  be  relied  on,  and  which 
are  worth  preserving.  Whilst  at  Ham- 
burg on  one  occasion,  an  old  refugee,  a 
bad  specimen  of  a  good  race,  openly  in- 
sulted him,  and,  accosting  him  in  llie  pub- 
lic streets,  demanded,  *'  What  right  the 
son  of  a  regicide  had  to  meet  the  victims 
of  his  father's  atrocious  conduct,  and  why 
he  did  not  hide  lus  head  in  obscurity  or 
the  dust  1"  The  young  duke,  who  was  un- 
prepared for  this  unprincipled  and  ungen- 
llemanly  attack,  fell  back  a  few  paces,  re- 
garded his  adversary  with  a  look  of  stern 
dignity,  and  then  said,  *^Sir,  if!  have  either 
offended  or  injured  you,  I  am  prepared  to 
give  you  sali^ifaclidn ;  but  if  1  have  done 
neither,  what  will  you  one  day  think  of 
yourself  for  haviug  insylicd  in  a  foreign 
land  a  prince  of  fallen  fortunes,  nnd  an 
honest  and  independent  young  man  1** 
The  wretched  creature  who  hod  so  insult- 
ed him  stole  off  to  his  biding-plnce,  whilst 
some  standers-by,  who  had  understood  the 
colloquy,  applauded  the  young  and  cour. 
ogeous  exile* 

On  another  occasion  at  Hamburg  the 
young  duke,  appealed  to  for  relief  by  a 
former  dependent  on  the  boLuty  of  bis 
father  **  Egalke^*'  but  who  liad  rushed  from 
Paris  to  save  his  life,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
city  in  question,  the  duke  explained  to  him 
that  bis  means  were  so  limited,  and  his  ex- 
pectations of  assistance  so  scanty,  that  he 
really  had  not  the  power  of  doing  all  he 
could  desire  for  one  whom  bis  father  and 
mother  had  regarded  with  respect  and  pitj% 
**  But,**  added  the  duke,  "  I  have  four  iouis 
left,  lake  one  of  them;  when  1  shall  re- 
place it  I  know  not ;  make  the  best   use 
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you  can  of  this,  we  live  in  times  when  we 
must  all  economize*"  The  poor,  exiled, 
disconsolate  old  man  was  so  struck  with 
ibis  proof  of  generosity,  and  of  filial  re- 
spect for  ihe  object  of  his  father's  and 
mother's  bounty,  that  he  declined  receiving 
so  much  as  one  out  of  four  Inuis  from  the 
prince's  bands  f  but  the  duke  took  to 
(light,  and  left  the  grateful  but  unhappy 
exile  weeping  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

At  Copenhagen  the  duke  was  better 
known,  but  was  freed  from  the  sort  of 
surveiiiance  almost  everywhere  exercised 
over  him  before  he  arrived  in  that  city  by 
the  emigrants,  who  seemed  to  pursue  ex- 
pressly to  torment  him.  The  Castle  of 
Kronenburg,  the  Gardens  of  Hamlet,  and 
the  Sound  at  Helsinbourg,  were  all  visit- 
ed by  him,  and  he  thence  proceeded  to 
Sweden,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  hospitable  and  endearing  people* 
Goitenburgh  and  Lake  Wener,  the  water- 
falls of  Goeiha  Elf,  and  the  majestic  works 
at  Trollhaiiban,  undertaken  to  connect  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  with  the  North  Sea,  were 
explored  by  the  duke,  who  states,  now  that 
he  is  King  of  the  French,  that  one  of  the 
first  occasions  on  which  be  look  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  undertakings  of  a 
large  and  national  character,  w^as  when  re- 
garding that  effort  of  skill  and  industry. 
Thence  he  bent  bis  steps  to  Norw^ay,  re- 
sided a  little  time  at  Frederickshall,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Christiana,  where,  in 
virtuous  and  useful  occupations,  he  spent 
his  days,  devoting  his  time  to  moral,  scien- 
tific, and  philosophical  pursuits.  There  is 
a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  his 
residence  in  Christiana  which  I  delight  to 
record.  The  late  M.  Monod,  senior,  an 
enlightened  French  Protestant  pastor, 
whose  urbanity  and  Christian  gentleness 
his  successors  and  descendants  would  do 
well  to  imitate,  was  residing  at  that  period 
in  the  Norwegian  capital.  Educated  by 
Madame  de  Genlis  to  respect  and  honor  the 
characters  of  all  truly  good  men,  the  young 
duke  soon  learned  lo  estimate  the  merits  of 
M.  Monod;  and  although  he  did  not  mnkc 
himself  know^n  to  that  good  man,  he  dis- 
covered in  him  exalted  rank,  perfect  man- 
ners, and  a  virtuous  mind.  Their  conver- 
sations often  turned  to  the  subject  of 
France,  and  the  progress  of  democracy  in 
that  country,  and  on  one  occasion  M*  Monod 
introduced  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  iapis.  With 
that  Christian  moderation  which  dislin- 
guished  the  conduct  and  life  of  M,  Monod, 
senior,  he  observed,  **  1  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  hear  much  that  is  disgusticig  unt 
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revolting  of  the  late  Dtike  of  Orleans,  but 
I  cannot  help  thitiklng^  that  he  must  have 
had  some  virtues  mixed  up  with  his  evil 
propensities,  for  no  reckless  or  worthless 
man  could  have  taken  so  much  pains  with 
ibe  education  of  his  children.  His  eldest 
son,  I  have  been  assured,  is  the  model  of 
fifia!  uflection  as  well  as  of  alt  the  virtues/* 
Tlic  duke  felt  his  cheeks  siifTused  with 
blushes,  and  M.  Monod  perceived  it.  *^^Do 
you  know  him  V^  asked  M.  Monod. 

"Yes  I  do,  a  litde^^^  replied  the  duke, 
"  and  I  think  you  have  somewhat  exagger- 
ated his  praises.'^ 

The  next  lime  the  venerable  Protestant 
pastor  s;iw  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  in  his 
own  palace  at  the  Palais  Royal !  M.  Monod 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  Protestant  Consist- 
ory of  Paris^  and  was  visiting  the  illustri- 
ous prince  to  congratulate  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  bis  native  country.    When  the  cerc- 

ony  was  over,  the  duke  called  M.  Monod 

de,  and  asked,  **How  long  it  w^as  since 
he  had  quitted  Christiana!^* 

"  Oh  !  many  years,"  replied  tbe  excellent 
^ao ;  ''  it  is  very  kind  of  your  royal  hig-h- 
iBesd  to  remember  that  I  was  ever  an  in- 
habitant of  that  city.'* 

*4i  is  more,  then,  M.  Monod,  than  you 
remember  of  me  /** 

**  Was  your  royal  higboess,  then,  ever 
nn  inhabitant  of  Christiana  V  asked  the 
ftBtonished  pastor* 

**  Do  you  remember  AT*  Corby — tbe  young 
Corby  /"  inquired  the  duke. 

**  Most  certainly  1  do,  and  I  have  fre- 
qtiently  sought  for  some  inielligence  with 
regitfd  to  him,  bat  could  procure  none," 

**Then  I  was  M.  Corby,'*  replied  the 
duke,  and  the  rest  of  Uie  conversation  can 
be  easily  imagined.  To  the  hour  of  his 
death  the  duke  was  much  attached  to  the 
admirable  M.  Monod*  and  some  of  Louis 
Philippc*s  affection  for  Protestant  families, 
Protestiint  communities,  and  the  Protcsianl 
clergy,  can  unquestionably  be  traced  lo  the 
influence  exercised  by  that  gentleman  over 
ihe  miod  of  his  Christiana  young  friend. 

There  is,  also,  a  story  told  respecting 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  this  period  which 
it  less  authentic,  but  more  generally  known 
than  the  preceding.  On  one  occasion  he 
felt  convinced  he  was  discovered,  and  be- 
eame  much  alarmed.  The  circumstances 
were  the  following*  During  a  country  ex- 
cursion with  some  friends,  or  rather  ac- 
quaintances, he  heard  one  of  die  party  ex- 
claim aloud  at  the  close  of  the  day,  **  The 
Dukf.  of  Orltans*  carriage  /"  There  was  no 
carriage  lo  be  seen*  The  duke  became 
tmbarrostted,  but  he  endeavored  to  conceal  I 


it,  and  asked  tbe  Norwegian  gentleman 
why  it  was  he  called  out  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  carriage,  *'  What  bave  yon  to  do 
♦vith  him  V  Tiie  gentleman,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  banker,  replied  that  there  was  no 
other  reason  for  making  the  exclamation 
than  that,  when  he  was  in  Paris  with  his  fami- 
ly, every  evening  as  they  were  leaving  the 
Frei^h  opera  he  heard  the  people  vocifer- 
ating, *'  Z-a  voiturc  de  Monseigntur  h  Due 
d'Orkans  /** 

Ah  !  how  the  times  had  changed  I  Tbe 
popularity  of  former  epochs  had  given  way 
to  low  jests  and  indecent  and  brutal  re- 
proaches as  the  former  idol  of  the  *' ca- 
rta *7/e"  was  led  away  by  them  to  the  guil- 
lotine and  to  death  1 

Drontheim  and  Hamersfeldt  endeared 
ibemselves  to  Louis  Philippe's  remem- 
brance by  the  courtesy  of  Baron  Krob  at 
the  former,  and  by  the  civility  of  the  kind- 
ly Laplanders  at  the  latter  place ;  and  lo 
the  inhabitants  of  that  small  and  frozea 
spot  the  now  King  of  the  French  has  sent 
a  large  and  handsome  clock,  capable  by  its 
admirable  workmanship  of  resisting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  temperature,  to  be  placed  in 
the  church  of  Hamersfeldt.  These  are  the 
changes  in  the  life  of  a  man  which  no  ro- 
mance can  equal,  and  no  fiction  can  imi* 
tale.  Tbe  wandering  exile,  poor,  unknown, 
visits  the  snows  of  Lapland,  and  almost 
envies  the  arclic  and  monotonous  repose  of 
its  inhabitants.  That  exile  is  afterw^ards 
ihe  King  of  the  French,  sends  forth  lo  those 
regions  scieniilic  expediljons  of  discovery, 
and  forwards  lo  the  dreaming,  sleepy,  in* 
ofTensive,  but  siill  only  half  existing  Lap* 
landers,  a  permanent  memorial  of  bia  in*< 
lerost  and  esteem* 

Brougrht  »p  by  Madame  de  Genii s,  by 
whom,  at  least,  /  will  seek  to  do  justice  in 
this  sketch  of  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe, 
wholly  to  disrejjard  the  luxuries  of  the  ta- 
ble^  to  be  indilferent  to  ease,  to  fcleep^  to 
soft  couches,  to  fine  linen,  and,  indeed,  to 
atl  the  superfluities  of  life,  ihe  young  duke 
never  repined  at  the  humblest  meal,  never 
complained  of  the  most  wretched  fare,  never 
reproached  those  who  supplied  him  with 
the  least  dainty  provisions,  thanked  his 
God  for  his  duily  breads  laid  up  stores  of  in< 
formation  for  coming  years,  and  although 
he  had  no  right  whatever  to  presume  that 
he  would  ever  be  called  lo  the  throne,  yet 
acted  as  one  should  do  who  was  certain  of 
such  an  elevation* 

Taught,  likewise,  to  feel  no  fear,  be  vis- 
ited on  al!  occasions  during  his  voyages  and 
travels  all  that  was  interesting  though  sur- 
rounded   by  dangers  ;  and  amongst  other 
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spots  the  whirlpool  of  the  Maelstrom  in  ihe 
Gulf  ofSQllcn.  There,  indeed,  it  was  that 
the  lines  of  the  poet  could  be  reulized  : — 

»'  Like  ships  which  do  go  down  at  sea, 
Wlieo  iivavci)  is  all  tranquiUUy." 

Still,  his  curiosity,  his  spirit  of  enter- 
prise,  and  bts  love  of  nature,  were  not  satis- 
fied, and  Iceland  bore  the  imprint  of  his 
steps  on  its  mountains  and  its  precipices, 
until  on  the  24'ih  of  August,  1795,  he 
reached  the  most  nortbern  point  of  the 
olden  world : — 

^*  Hie  tandctJi  sii^tlmus  nobis  ubi  deficit  orbis/' 

Yes,  there  he  was,  the  successor  of  Mait- 
pertius  and  Regnard, — there  he  was,  the 
exiled  prince,  learninjr  philosophy  from  ob- 
servation, drinking  in  happiness  froin  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  God,  study- 
ing nature  on  the  largest  scale,  and  even 
sojourning  with  poverty  and  want,  when 
compared  w^ilh  the  profusion  which  once 
surrounded  him,  in  order  that  lie  might 
learn  to  he  contented  with  his  singrular  and 
precarious  lol,and  be  led  to  trust  in  Him  w^ho 
had  said  that  man  was  of  moru  value  than 
many  sparrows.  And  in  order  that  his  ex- 
ternal aspect  might  not  appear  singular,  and 
that  he  might  be  looked  upon  by  the  natives 
more  as  one  of  themselves  than  as  a  for- 
eigner, he  wore  the  koi/fte  of  the  Norwe- 
gian sailors,  inha^iited  the  humble  tent  of 
the  Laplanders,  and  identified  himself  w^iih 
all  their  peculiar  modes  of  existence.  On 
fool  and  attended  by  some  natives,  he 
re-crossed  Swedish  Lapland,  descended  to 
Toraco,  passed  to  Abo,  traversed  a  part  of 
Finland  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  theatre 
of  the  last  war  between  the  Russians  and 
Swedes  under  Gustavus  III.,  and  advanced 
to  the  river  Kymcne  which  separated  Swe- 
den from  Russia.  But  there  he  stopped  ; 
for,  though  he  was  an  ardent  and  enlight- 
ened traveller, he  was  above  and  before  all 
a  Frenchman  j  and  although  no  one  could 
more  heartily  disapprove  and  deplore  the 
excesses  and  enormities  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution than  himself,  yet  as  the  animosity 
of  Catherine  11*  was  not  merely  directed 
against  the  revolution,  but  against  France 
herself,  he  resolved  not  to  pass  the  Ky* 
mene,  but  to  visit  Stockholm,  and  remain  at 
least  where  he  would  be  free  alike  from 
the  risk  of  the  knout  and  from  the  chance 
of  being  sent  lo  Siberia, 

At  a  court-ball  in  the  Sw^edish  capital  his 
incotrnito  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  French 
envoy,  who  recognized  fhe  prince;  but, 
fortunately,  that  recognition  led  to  no 
lerseculion   or  unfortunate  circumstance. 


Whilst  sojourning  in  that  part  of  Europe 
he  repaired  to  the  ruins  of  Dalecarlia,  via 
ited  the  former  place  of  concealment  ot 
Gustavus  Vasa,  descended  into  the  famous 
copper-miriea,  associated  with  the  hones 
peasantry,  and  examined  that  vast  rock 
Mora,  from  which  ihe  same  Vasa  had  ha^ 
rangued  the  Dalecarlians,  and  excited  thee 
to  march  against  the  despotic  and  inerci 
less  Christiern.  In  the  very  srime  farm^ 
house  iu  which  Vasa  bad  taken  refuge  froti 
the  persecutions  of  his  enemies,  the  DuLii 
of  Orleans  found  himself  also  an  exile  ',  mii 
wljilsi  Gustavus  afterwards  became  the ktn| 
of  Sweden^  ihe  French  prince  is  now  the 
constitutional  monarch  of  France.  When 
these  curiosities  and  objects  of  interest  had 
passed  in  review  before  him,  he  returned 
once  tnore  by  Copenhagen  and  Lubeck  to 
the  city  of  Hamburg. 

There  is,  how^ever,  a  power  and  a  vigor 
in  the  monarchical   principle  which  demo- 
cracy  dreads,   and    from    the  influence  of 
which  it  in   vain   seeks   ever   and  anon  t€ 
escape.     So  it  was  with  the  French  Direc 
tory  !       Although   Louis   XV'I.   had    been 
murdered,  Marie   Antoinette   had   suffered 
the  same  fate,  Madame  Elizabeth  had  beei 
beheaded,  and  the  eldest  Duke  of  Orleani 
find   ascended  the  revolutionary  scaffold ( 
although  the  princes  nnd  princesses  of  th< 
eldest   and   of   the   Orleans    branch    wer 
either  exiles  or  captives,  still  the  fact  thai 
the    young    Duke    of   Orleans    was   free 
haunted    the    French    regicides    and    all 
French  revoluiionists,  and  ihey  could  not 
believe   that  their  new  government  could 
possibly    be    secure   whilst   in   Europe    he 
could  range  and  wander  without  restraint 
It  was  not  a   purse  less  and  deserted  ex  lid 
they  dreaded, — that  was  impossible;  but  ii 
was  the  force  of  ihe  monarchical  principle^ 
which   in  time  was  embodied.     That  waK 
their  terror  and  their  political  nightmare.. 
The  duke,  on  his  return  to  Hamburg,  fuuiid^ 
himself  almost  without  pecuniary  resources 
and  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  assistant 
and  protection.     True,  he  had  be*!n  oflerH 
distinguished  posts  in  the  arnties  of  ft^reie 
princes,  but  such  ofl^ers  he  could  not  uccep^^ 
His  patriotism  was  as  pure  as  his  life  wi 
irreproacliable-     He  preferred  poverty  and 
self-respect  to  opulence,  rank,  and  u  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  forgotten  the  alle;;! 
ance  he   owed,  ut  all  times,  and  under  nil 
circumstances,   to   his    father  land.      And 
when^  at  a  subsecfucnt  period  of  his  eveol 
f<4l  history,  he  was  called  on  to  ascend  iIm 
throne   of  St.  Louis,  his  friends  and   aui 
porters  pointed  tu  hi»  untecedcnisficid»aiil 
''  He  never  fought  against  France  I  he  oef  e 
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failed  his  arm  against  the  liberties  or  inde- 
indence  of  his  country!"  And  but  for 
ach  just  and  most  efficient  praise  liis  ma- 
jesty  Louis  Pnilippe  would  most  certainly 
not  now  Lave  been  reigning  in  that  country 
as  King  of  the  French. 

The  Directory,  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  plan  of  procuring  the  ejcpalriation  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  from  Europe  to  America, 
resorted  to  ihe  expedient  of  oflTerin^  to  his 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  to  remove 
from  her  properly  the  sequestration  which 
affected  it,  as  well  as  to  grant  the  liberation 
of  her  sons  Montpensier  and  Beaujolais 
from  their  captivity  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Jean,  at  Marseilles,  provided  the  whole 
three  would  embark  for  the  United  States, 
In  the  liule  town  of  Fredericksiadt  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  sojourninsr  when  news 
of  these  negotiations  first  reached  him,  and 
Mr,  VVestford,  a  Hamburg  merchant,  was 
the  intervening  party.  The  duke  felt, 
when  he  received  the  application  of  hi^ 
mother  to  consent  t  j  leave  Europe  for 
America,  that  to  her  he  owed  this  proof  fyf 
obedience  and  respect ;  and  when  with 
that  sentiment  he  connected  the  fact  that 
hi*  brothers^  by  his  consent  to  depart, 
would  obtain  an  immediate  liberation  from 
ison,  lie  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course 
le  shouUl  pursue*  Besides  all  this,  he 
knew  that  a  refusal  on  his  part  wouhl  firsl 
be  followed  by  more  arbitrary  measures 
against  his  mother  and  brethren  ;  then  by 
ao  active  system  of  espionage  exercised 
against  himself;  and,  finally,  by  applica- 
tions from  the  then  French  government  to 
foreign  powers  lo  surrender  him  into  their 
haods,  under  threats  of  vengeance  and  war 
ID  the  event  of  refusal.  The  negotiations 
with  the  Directory  were  continued,  the 
conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  on  the  24-ih 
September,  1796,  the  duke  took  leave  of 
Europe  on  board  *'  The.  Jlmerica^^^  an  Anier- 
can  vessel,  and  after  n  narrow  escape  of 
capture,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st 
October. 

The  fate  of  his  brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  and  the  Count  of  Beaujolais, 
had  long  occupied  the  attention  and  excited 
the  deepest  interest  of  the  huke  of  Orleans 
their  brother.  He  had  often  thanked  Gnd 
that  the  letters  he  had  addressed  to  the 
former,  in  which  he  had  inveiorhed  acjainst 
the  Terrorisls  of  France,  had  been  provi- 
dentially  destroyed  by  La  Bar  re  just  a  few 
momenta  previous  to  the  arrival  of  munici- 
pal otTieers  to  seize  his  brother's  papers. 
Often,  ton,  had  he  apprehended  that  blind 
and  mad  political  fmaiicism  and  crimr 
would   have  demanded   new  victims,  and 
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that  Beaujolais  and  Montpensier  would 
have  been  condemned  to  an  ig-notninious 
death.  When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
D^ke  of  Byron,  so  true  and  devoted  a 
friend  lo  the  Orleans  family,  his  heart  also 
quailed  within  him,  and  he  felt  how  few 
were  now  left  in  the  wide  world  who  could 
and  wlio  dared  to  raise  their  voices  for  the 
sons  of  him  to  whom  they  yet  owed  nearly 
all  that  they  possessed  of  station  and  im- 
portance. 

Sometimes  when  travelling  alone  in  the 
Wild  scenery  of  Scandinavia,  his  heart 
would  sicken  and  sigh  as  he  thou^^fhi  of  the 
declaration  of  one  of  the  sovereign  people 
at  Aix,  made  in  the  hearing  of  Montpensier, 
"  Ah!  we  have  cut  down  the  tree,  the  old 
trunk,  but  that  i^  only  doing  half  the  work. 
We  must  cut  up  the  roots,  or  the  tree  may 
be  seen  sprouting  at  some  future  time,'* 
And  how  often  did  he  think  of  that  wretch- 
ed small  cell  of  nine  feet  square  into  which 
his  beloved  Montpensier  had  been  thrust, 
though  no  crime,  either  moral  or  political, 
colli il  be  laid  at  his  door.  Nor  less  often 
did  he  weep  over  that  horrid  scene,  the 
description  of  which  had  reached  him, 
when  the  Convention,  having  ordered  that 
all  the  Bourbons  re  ma  in  in!]:  in  France 
should  be  at  once  imprisoned  in  ihe  Castle 
of  Marseilles,  at  the  dark  hour  of  midnight, 
Montpensier^s  cell-door  was  opened,  a  mu- 
nicipal ofljcer  desiring:  him  to  rise  from  his 
straw  couch,  dress,  and  descend  without 
delay,  and  when  he  was  thence  conducted 
to  the  fortress  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde, 
where  his  father  Egalite,  the  young  Beau- 
jolais,  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
Prince  Conti,  were  all  likewise  incarce- 
rated. That  was  a  striking  moment,  in- 
deed, in  the  history  of  the  Orleans'  family, 
and  often  did  the  young  duke  turn  to  it 
with  emotions  of  the  strongest  and  most 
honorable  nature. 

And  how  could  he  forget  the  question 
which  was  put  lo  Montpensier,  or  rather 
The  reproach  addressed  to  him,  by  one  of 
the  presidents  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal 
before  which  he  was  arraigned :  "  You 
could  not  but  have  been  well  informed  of 
the  liberticidal  intentions  uf  your  brother 
Louis  Philippe,  since  you  were  always 
about  him,  and  you  ought  to  know  that  the 
moment  you  did  not  d*^nounce  him  you 
became  hh  accomplice."  Oh  !  how  did 
that  threat,  at  once  so  cruel,  insolent,  ond 
false,  distress  and  annoy  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans 1  And  how  often  did  he  apprehend 
lest  the  ntere  ciretimstnncc  of  Montpensier 
being  relatod  to  him  ehould  be  the  cause,  if 
not  of  his  death,  at  least  of  bitter  and  un« 
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merited  persecutions !  And,  finally,  how 
his  heart  lonthed  llie  wretched,  wretched 
tyrants  who  had  condemned  hts  two  in  no* 
cent  broihersf  lo  separation  as  well  ns  tp 
confinement,  and  whose  myrmidons,  when 
appealed  to  by  Monipensier,  who  asked 
with  impetuosity  ns  the  bolts  of  his  solitary 
cell  closed  heavily  upon  him,  ** Citizens, 
citizens  I  by  what  order,  and  for  w^hat  of- 
fence, am  I  sentenced  to  be  placed  in  this 
horrible  dungeon  I"  received  only  for  re- 
ply, "  It  ia  by  the  orders  of  the  Convention  ; 
and  the  duration  of  your  impriBonraent  is 
wholly  unknown  1" 

.  At  length  the  moment  of  deliverance  ar* 
rived  for  the  young,  innocent,  and  unfortu- 
nate cnptives,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
having  consented  to  (he  expatriation  of  her 
younsrer  «?ons,  the  Directory  pfave  orders 
for  their  removal  from  Fort  St*  Jean,  and 
for  their  immediate  embarkation  for  Amer- 
ica* To  General  Willot  was  con&ded  the 
pleasinir  task  of  communicatin^f  lo  ihe 
young  princes  the  news  that  ihey  were 
once  more  to  be  free,  and  that  thnt  free- 
dom was  to  have  its  vnliie  enhanced  by  the 
cheering  fact  of  their  elder  brother  being 
about  to  meet  them  on  the  shores  of  Amer- 
ica. The  5th  of  November,  1196^  at  length 
arrived,  and  the  brothers  of  Louis  Philippe 
left  the  port  of  Marseilles  for  that  far-dis- 
tant kind  in  which  they  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  repose,  Oh  !  how 
their  youn^  hearts  leapt  within  them  when 
Qeneral  Willot  asked  of  them  in  their  mel- 
ancholy prison,  **  What  would  you  say, 
young  gentlemen,  if  I  came  at  this  mo- 
ment to  release  you  1"  Montpensier  after- 
wards described  their  f  ensations  in  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  language  :  "  When  the 
general  pronotmced  t!ie  unexpected  happy 
sounds,  *  Yuu  shall  quit  this  prison  for  ever, 
unless  you  de?»lre  lo  return  to  it/  fieaujo- 
bis  and  tnyself  looked  steadfastly  at  each 
other,  then^  throwing  ourselves  into  each 
other's  arms,  began  to  cry,  laugh,  lenp 
about  the  room,  and  exliibjt  i:igns  even  of 
lempornry  dernncrement." 

The  past  was,  however,  forgotten*  Even 
ihe  long  voyage  of  ninety-three  days,  with 
all  its  ports  and  annoyances,  seemed  luxu- 
ries to  ih^m,  and  heartily  did  they  thank 
God  that  they  were  once  more  spared  to 
press  to  their  hearts  a  brother  whose  vir- 
tues, even  more  than  his  relative  lies,  enti* 
tied  him  lo  their  admiration  and  alfecrion* 

That  was  another  striking  moment  in  the 
life  of  Louis  Philippe  when  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  surrounded  by  Americati 
citizens,  himself  living  iu  comparative  re- 
tirement, but  endeared  to  General  Wa«h* 


ington  and  to  the  American  government, 
he  received  into  his  arms,  and  wclcom 
with  rapture  to  the  stranger  land,  the  bn 
thers  he  loved  so  well,  and  who  had  suffen 
so  intensely.     There  were  they,  the  ihr 
sons  of  a  deceased  regicide,  without  title! 
property,  or  home  ;  without  rights,  or  pri 
ileges,  or  any  interests  to  defend  ;  and  poi 
sessing  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  th< 
right    to   live,   except,    indeed^   the   gooi 
wishes  of  all  who  became  acquainted  wi 
their  characters,  and  who  could  appreciati 
their  hearts.     There  was  the  Duke  of  O 
leans,  the  chief  of  his  small  house,  the  ma«< 
ter  of  his  modest  establishment,  a  model 
private  virtue  and  fraternal  love,  of  respe< 
for  the  government,  at  least  **  defacto^^ 
the  country  in  wliich  his  lot  had  been  cast  | 
there  he  was,  expatriated  only  for  his  name, 
and  condemned   to  poverty  and  disgrace, 
whilst  his  noble  qualities  entitled  him  to 
respect  and  love.     "  We  will  not  repine," 
he   said    to   Beaujolais;  *' we  will  do   our 
duty,  fear  God,  and  have  confidence  in  oui 
fortunes  and  our  courage**' 

It  was  in  February,  1797,  that  the  meel 
tng  took  place  to  which  I  have  just  r 
ferred,  and  of  which  Louis  Philippe  often 
discourses  with  evident  delight.  Small 
were  their  resources,  frugal  was  their 
board,  they  lived  wholly  free  from  all  os- 
tentation, visited  the  principal  points  of  at- 
traction in  the  northern  states  of  America, 
and,  accompanied  by  that  dear,  faithful^ 
afiectionate  Baudoin,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  during 
many  a  long  day  of  fatigue,  heat,  cold,  and 
of  insulBcienl  supplies  of  nourishment,  vis- 
ited Baltimore,  the  falls  of  the  Potomac, 
Alexandria,  and  Mount  Vernon,  where 
Washington  received  them  with  parental 
kindness  and  noble  hospitality.  With  tiiat  , 
great  man  the  young  dukes  formed  afrienflJ^H 
ship  which  was  alike  honorable  to  all  panl^^H 
ties,  but  which  was  eminently  serviceable 
to  the  BVeuch  princes.  Letters  of  intro* 
duction  were  given,  nnd  many  acts  of  cour- 
tesy performed,  by  the  American  general, 
^vnA  they  profited  greatly  from  his  almost 
parental  attention. 

Amongst  the  varied  qualifications  of  the 
King  of  the  French  none,  perhaps,  are  more 
striking  than  his  love  of  order.  He  haa 
essentially  an  orderly  mind-  All  his  pecu- 
niary arrangements,  all  his  distribution  of 
property,  att  his  expenditure,  all  the  man- 
agement oi  his  estates,  all  the  provisions 
made  for  his  children,  all  the  matrimonial 
negotiations  he  has  entered  into  for  them — 
all  his  military  plans,  all  his  diplomatic 
measures,   all  hia  senatorial  aetii,  all  hia 


conduct  as  a  citizen,  as  a  subject,  as  a  sod, 
as  a  brother,  as  a  prince^  as  an  exile,^-all 
were  stamped  whh  a  love  and   a  principle 
of  order.     Thus  it  was  in  America,  when 
possessed  of  but  a  very  smnll  income  for 
the  support  of  himself  aod  bis  brothers,  he 
kept  a  minute  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  livery  dollar,  nnd  that  account  is  still  in 
l}i8  possession.     This  principle  of  order  it 
which  enabled  htm  out  of  his  civil  list  to 
nd  those  pflorious  galleries  of  Versailles 
rhich   are  indeed  noble  memorials  of  his 
aste,  of  his  love  of  the  fine  arts,  of  his  just 
^nse  of  all  that  is  national  and  grand,  and 
rhich  will  continue  during-  many  grenera- 
lions  to  add  lustre  to  his  great  name,  and 
mark  with  just  and  deserved  fame  the 
re  in  which  he  flourished.     Louis  Phil- 
j)pe   has  been   accused   of   parsimony,  of 
(leanness,  and  of  love  of  money,  not  for 
"be  sake  of  applying  it  to  great  and  wise 
nds,  but  of  a  love  of  money  for  the  plea* 
are  of  hoardinjgf  up  ivenlth.     The  charge  is 
No  prince  has  contributed  more 
ban  the  King  of  the  French  has  done,  of 
kin  own  private  wealth,  to  adorn  the  pal- 
ice?,  improve  the  parks  and  gardens,  en- 
''rich  the  galleries  and  museums,  encourage 
the  arts,  manufactures,  sciences,  and  agri- 
culture of  his  people.     But  he  is  economi- 
cal, prudent,  and  just,  as  well  as  liberal, 
generous,  and  noble  ;  and  it  is  this  union 
'excellencies  which  constitutes  bis  grand 
characteristic  of  order. 

That  was  also  another   interesting  mo- 

Bicnt  in  the   life  of  Louis  Philippe  when, 

IjKGoinpanied  by  his  brothers,  and  placing 

lieir  saddle-bags  on  their  horses,  in  which 

'they  had  deposited  their  wearing  apparel, 

money,  arms,  and  all  other  requisites  for  a 

true  led  journey,  they  embraced  General 

^^ashington,   and    set    out    as   pilgrims  in 

earch  of  knowWilge  and  of  improvement. 

*Wc  will   know  this  country  well,'*  said 

lie  young  duke  on  one  occasion,  to  Mont- 

ensier ;  "who  con  tell  but  that  it  may  one 

day  become  a  powerful  ally  of  our  own 

beloved  France  1     It  has  vast  powers  and 

a  wide  territory  ;  and  surely  we  shall  live 

to  see  an  end  to  exile,  proscription,  and 

the  scaffold  at  home." 

Louis  Philippe  possesses  another  virtue, 
which  is  frequently  displayed, — the  mem* 
ory  of  the  hearty  or  gratitude.  He  forgets 
DO  favor,  and  will  carry  to  the  grave  with 
,  a  sense  of  every  kindness  conferred  on 
by  the  Norwegian  fishermen  and  the 
ftd  whalers,  as  well  as  by  the  hum- 
:  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Thu« 
the  namrs  of  Law  iind  Bingham,  of  vVilling 
and  Diillns,  of  Gallatiti  and  Powell^  are  all 
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present  to  his  kindliest  recollections;  and 
on  many  occasions  in  after  years,  when  en- 
joying all  that  this  world  possesses  of  good 
at  Neuilly  and  in  the  Palais  Royal,  did  he 
testify  to  hundreds  of  American  citizens 
the  interest  he  took  in  themselves  and  in 
iheir  country. 

Winchester,  Stanton,  Abingdon,  Knox- 
vilie,  Nashville,  Louisville,  Lexington, 
Maysville,  Lancaster,  Zanesville,  Wheel- 
ing, and  Washington,  were  respectively 
visited  and  examined  by  the  duke  and  his 
companions ;  and  at  last  they  remained, 
for  some  time,  at  Pittsburg.  There  the 
health  of  the  Count  de  Beaujolais  consider* 
ably  suflered;  and  the  effects  of  three 
years'  excitement,  bad  treatment,  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  damp  prison  of  Mar- 
seilles, began  to  display  themselves*  Then 
it  was  that  the  duke  his  brother  proved  all 
the  tenderness  of  his  character,  by  per- 
forminix  *-he  duties  of  a  nurse,  and  endeav- 
ored to  soothe  his  '■  dear  Beaujolais"  by 
his  affectionate  devotedness  and  fraternal 
love*  His  own  turn,  however,  soon  after 
arrived,  and  at  Bairdstow^n  the  party  were 
detained  in  consequence  of  his  illness* 
When  Louis  Philippe  afterwards  ascended 
the  throne  of  France,  he  sent  to  that  same 
Bairdstown  n  handsome  clock  as  a  memo- 
rial of  his  kind  and  generous  recollection* 
Of  General  Neville  and  Judge  Bracken- 
burg,  whom  he  met  at  Pittsburg,  the  king 
relates  some  curious  and  amusing  inci- 
dents; one  of  which,  relating  to  the  judge, 
is  w^ell  worth  recounting.  Conversing  on 
one  occBBJon  wiih  that  individual,  on  the 
advantage  of  living  even  under  bad  laws, 
provided  they  are  written,  known,  and 
faithfully  executed,  than  of  living  in  a  state 
of  society  u*here  democracy  in  full  riot 
sets  up  its  own  tribunals,  and  f^ubjects  its 
victims  to  its  own  caprices  and  decisions, 
often  under  the  pretence  of  favoring  popu- 
lar rights  and  popular  liberties,  the  judge 
looked  severely,  and  then  broke  out  as  fol- 
lows: "I  guess  that  Nero  was  no  better 
than  Robespierre,  nor  Caligula  than  Marat ; 
but  it  is  quite  true  that  obedience  and  sub- 
mission might  secure  the  people  from  the 
edicts  of  the  one,  whilst  that  very  obedi- 
ence and  that  very  submission  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  other. 
Democracy  without  laws  is  the  most  hor- 
rible of  despotisms.'* 

That  was  again  another  striking  moment 
in  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when, 
after  reaching  the  margin  of  the  lake  of 
Erie,  arriving  at  Buffalo,  and  beholdinfi^ 
Cattaraugus,  he  found  himself  the  compul- 
sory guest  of  a  tribe  of  the  Seneca  Indians. 
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During  his  brief  etay  among  them,  ar,  ra- 
ther^ at  his  departure,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  evinced  that  coo!,  calm,  col- 
lected mind  for  which  the  duke  has  ever 
been  distiTiguished,  Ifis  hroilier  Beaujo- 
lais  had  lost,  whilst  atiiong  ihe  tribe,  a 
favorite  dog*  What  was  to  be  donel  Cow- 
ardice would  have  said,  "  We  are  but 
ihreci — tiiey  area  tribe;  if  ibey  had  not 
stolen  the  dog,  he  would  have  been  with  us 
still ;  and  since  they  have  stolen  him,  it  is 
not  probable  they  will  return  him."  Hut 
far  difTerent  was  the  conduct  of  the  duke. 
With  ell  the  dignity  of  his  character  he  re- 
turned to  the  tribe,  sought  out  the  chief, 
and  demanded  restitution  ;  and  his  resolu- 
tion and  sangfroid  secured  the  restoration 
of  Beaujolais*  favorite  and  companion. 

To  Buffalo,  Fort  Erie,  and  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  princes 
also  proceeded,  and  during  their  approach 
to  Niagara  they  visited  ihe  Chippewa  In- 
dians, and  passed  some  hours  in  their  ex- 
tra ordinary  and  orit^inal  village.  Louis 
Philippe  often  describes  in  graphic  terms 
the  curious  appearance  of  their  cavalcade 
as  they  entered  this  primitive  spot,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  splendor  of  a  levee  at 
St.  Jameses  or  a  ball  at  the  Toiler ies  ;  and 
then  points  out  to  bis  family  and  hh  list- 
eners how  mistaken  is  the  notion  that  men 
can  only  be  virtuous  or  happy,  useful  or 
good,  under  one  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  subject  to  one  description  of 
forms,  usages,  and  customs. 

The  absent  Mademoiselle  Orleans,  now 
that  admirable  Madame  Adelaide,  to  whom 
oor  brilliant  young  queen  has  of  late  been 
for  the  first  time  introduced  at  the  chateau 
of  Eu,  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  or  his  brothers.  From  nearly 
every  new  spot  and  scene  of  importance 
and  interest  they  wrote  to  her  descriptions 
of  scenery,  manners,  and  life,  and  assured 
her  of  their  unabated  and  abiding  love. 
And  as  they  wended  their  way,  or  some- 
times lost  their  track  through  nuinhabiied 
regions,  immense  forests^  and  green  savan- 
nahs, they  conversed  of  their  hapless  and 
ividowcd  mother,  of  tlicir  young  and  far- 
removed  Adelaidci  of  ihe  scenes  of  their 
earliest  associations^  and  of  that  France 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  crimes  of  her  gov- 
ernment,  ntid  the  fierce  despotism  of  her 
rulers,  was  still  the  land  of  their  birth^ 
their  family,  and  of  their  tenderesi  and 
dearest  associations. 

That  was  another  event  of  a  striking 
character  in  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe 
when,  whilst  traversing  tlie  untamed  do* 
mains  of  aatiire  from  BuOalu  to  Catiaudai* 


gua,  he  met  that  persevering  and  admirable 
man,  Mr.  A.  Baring,  who  recently  as  Lord 
Ashburfon  has  effected  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  which  bears  hii 
name.     Little    did    the    exiled    duke    the 
think,  whilst  listening  to  tlie  relation  of  tbd 
endurances  he  had  had  to  submit  to  durinfl 
his  long  and  most  wearisome  journey,  ths 
at  some  future  period  he»  the  young  exile 
would  be  King   of  the   French  ;  and    thai 
during  his  retgo  Lord  Ashbnrton  would  h^^ 
selected  by  the  British  government  to  ter» 
minate    differences    with    America    whiclin 
should  have  existed  more  than  a  quarter  i 
a  century. 

Uniniimidated  by  Mn  Baring's  deserip 
tions,  faithful  and  correct  as  they  were,  thi 
duke  and  his  companions  ascended  thi 
Seneca  Lake,  proceeded  to  Tioga  PoiotJ 
and  during  the  last  twenty-live  miles  of 
I  heir  journey,  each  carried  on  hi>5  back 
his  own  bag^jage.  From  Tioga  through 
Wilkesbarre  they  proceeded  lu  PhiladeL 
phia  J  and,  having  visited  the  Americas 
Cincinnatus,  travelled  through  several 
the  Slates,  passed  some  days  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians  ;  and  finally,  in  Jnne^^ 
1797,  regained  Philadelphia.  They  had 
scarcely  returned  a  month  when  the  yellow 
fever  broke  out  with  violence,  and  they 
were  counselled  to  follow  the  example  of 
alt  persons  of  respectability,  and  to  leave 
the  city.  But  this  was  impossible-  Their 
means  were  nearly  exhausted  ;  they  had  tC 
wait  for  supplies  from  Europe  ;  to  bor 
to  beg,  or  to  go  into  debt,  rhe  Uuke  of  Or- 
leans would  not  do ;  and  with  the  utmost 
economy,  therefore,  he  directed  the  do* 
mestic  arrangements  of  their  small  estab* 
iishment,  until,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
just  mentioned,  they  were  enabled  by  the 
dtjchess,  their  mother,  to  proceed  to  the 
Eastern  States.  New- York,  Rhode  Island, 
MassachuseltH,  NewJIampshifP,  and  the 
Maine,  they  deliberately  examined,  and 
nniilly  they  arrived  at  Boston,  the  metropo* 
lis  of  New  England. 

That  was  a  sod  and  sorrowing  moment 
for  this  group  of  affectionate  and  devoted 
sons,   when,   whilst  staying  at  New-Vork»* 
they   learned  for  the   first  time,  from   the 
public    papers,    that   after   the    eighteenth , 
Kructidor  a  law  had  passed  expelling  froti 
France   all  the  mentbers   of  the  Boiirboii^ 
family.     **  My    poor  mother,  my    beloved 
mother  r^  exclaimed  the  Duke  of  Orleans; 
**  she  also  is  included  in  this  unjust  andse* 
vere  decree  !  What  has  she  done  to  Frnnc 
hut  love   it,  cherislt  it,   plead   fur  it,  %vm^ 
•uer  it,  sutler  for   it,     NV'e  will 
join  her*     She  is  gone  to  Spam  l 
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mother,  tBou  slioU  not  remain  sonless  as 
well  as  ft  widow  whilst  we  are  alive  T* 
From  that  momeni  their  resolution  was 
taken  ;  but  ho.v  long  it  was  before  it  could 
be  carried  into  effect !  England  and  Spain 
were  at  war.  The  communications  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Peninsula  were, 
therefore^  cither  interrupted  or  dang-erous^ 
and  many  difficulties  opposed  ihernselvea 
to  the  realization  of  their  filial  enterprise. 

The  duke  and  his  brothers  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  Hih  of  Feb.,  1798, 
having  resolved  to  proceed  at  oiice  to 
Cuba.  Whilst  crossin^r  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
ihejr  were  met  by  an  English  friijate  sail- 
inj?  under  the  republican  flag  of  France. 
How  singular  a  coincidence  is  this,  that 
ihal  Iricolored  flag  which  was  then  ifie 
•ubject  of  horror  and  dete.^tation  on  the 
pmrt  of  the  duke  and  his  brothers,  was  af- 
terwards the  very  flag  which  Louts  Phiiippo 
adopted  when  called  by  the  revolution  of 
1830  to  the  throne  of  France.  "France 
readopts  her  colors  with  enthusiasm,**  said 
the  Dtike  of  Orleans  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ^ 
and  ycl,  thirty-two  years  previously,  with 
what  very  diirerent  feelings  those  colors 
had  been  beheld,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  incident !  When  ihe  frigate  had 
discharged  several  guns,  the  vessel  in 
which  were  the  duke  and  his  brothers  came 
to,  and  soon  a  voice  was  heard,  **  Come,  ray 
lads,  yoii  must  follow  us  !'*  Poor  Mom- 
pensier  was  au  desespoir,  **  God  only 
knows/'  he  said,  *'  where  they  are  now 
about  to  conduct  us  j  perhaps  we  sliall 
have  to  sail  round  the  wor!d  !^'  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  not  so  easily  inlimidated  \ 
but,  advancing  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate,  said,  **  Sir,  have  the  goodness  lo 
inform  your  captain  that  1  atn  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  that  my  companions  are  my  bro- 
ihers^  the  Duke  of  Monipensier  and  the 
Count  Beaujohiis,  and  that  we  are  proceed- 
ing to  the  Havannah/*  Captain  Cochrane 
received  them  with  politeness,  conveyed 
ihem  safely  to  Cuba,  and  there  landed 
ibem  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1798. 

Tlie  spirit  of  persecution  af^ainst  the  Or- 
lean£«  family  which  had  only  for  a  while 
relaxed,  now  again  displayed  itself;  and, 
although  in  the  Havannah,  the  duke  and 
his  brothers  lived  in  tlie  most  regular,  re- 
tired, and  virtuous  manner,  not  expressinj; 
any  political  opinions  in  public  or  even  pri- 
vate, but  ctmfiuing  themselves  to  study  and 
exercise  ;  vet  an  order,  dated  Aranjuez,  the 
2l»»t  of  Alay,  1709,  directed  the  captain- 
general  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba  no  longer  lo 
allow  th(?  three  princes  to  remain  in  thai 
portion   of   the  Spanish   territory ;  but  to 
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send  them  immediately  to  New  Orleans, 
Daring  their  fourteen  months*  residence  at 
Cuba  their  resources  had  been  extremely 
limited,  and  their  hardships  ill  fitting  their 
rank  and  real  patrimony.  But  they  did  not 
repine  at  their  lot,  and  waited  patiently  for 
the  issue  of  events. 

The  life  of  Louis  Philippe  is  so  replete 
with  extraordinary  coincidences,  thai  one 
is  struck  at  almost  every  new  step  of  his 
existence  with  something  memorable  and 
exciting.  Little  did  he  think  when  pro- 
scribed by  France  and  Spain,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  after  having  re- 
paired to  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  passed 
over  to  Halifax,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  our  beloved 
Victoria,  that  forty-three  years  afterwards 
he  should  receive  at  the  old  Normandy 
family  chjUcau  of  his  race  the  dane^hter  of 
I  hat  same  duke,  who  is  now  the  Queen  of 
England.  And  little  did  he  imagine,  when 
her  father  showed  lo  him  so  much  of  hon- 
est politeness  and  unaflecied  sympathy,  tn 
the  North  American  provinces,  that  he 
should  have  it  in  his  power  at  a  future 
period  to  return  all  the  kindness  and  at- 
tention displayed  to  himself  and  his  bro- 
thers, by  greet ing,  in  his  best,  most  hospi- 
table, and  regal  manner,  ihe  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  Duke 
of  Kent.  Such  are  the  chances  and  changes 
of  this  varied  world  ! 

To  England,  ihe  nation  of  the  brave  and 
ihe  free,  the  duke  and  his  associates  now 
liirned  iheir  attention,  since  wearied  by 
the  half-savage,  half-civilized  life  of  the 
North  American  provinces,  and  disgusted 
with  the  shameful  peri^ecution  to  which  the 
royal  w^anderers  had  been  exposed  al  the 
Havannah,  they  now  abandoned  ihe  hope 
of  seeing  their  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans in  Spain  ;  but  resolved  to  proceed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  there  adopt  plans  which 
should  conduce  to  that  result.  For  it  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  loo  broadly  or  fully 
stated,  that  the  Orleans  family,  both  of  the 
last  and  present  generations,  were,  and  are, 
amongst  the  most  affectionate  and  devoted 
of  their  class.  Their  family  affection  was 
md  is  boundless;  and  a  better  father,  hus- 
band, and  son,  does  not  breathe  on  the 
t'arth  than  Louis  Philippe* 

The  Duke  of  Kent  was  applied  to  by  the 
then  Duke  of  Orleans  to  grant  to  fiirnself 
md  his  brothers  a  tree  psisiffaee  to  Cneiand^ 
Wiih  that  request  his  royal  higljness  felt  he 
<!ould  not  comply  without  first  obtaining 
l>ermission  from  the  orovernment  at  home; 
md  as  the  Frencfi  princes  were  loo  impa- 
tient to  leave  America,  and  get  back  at  least 
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to  the  nefghborbood  of  Europe,  to  wait  for 
the  exchange  of  couriers,  and  the  then 
often  long  passage  to  and  from  Great  Brit- 
aio,  they  embarked  on  board  a  smaU  vessel 
for  New-York,  and  afterwards  obtained  in 
a  packet-ship  a  passa^re  for  England*  But 
who,  save  Louis  Philippe  himself,  can  re- 
count all  the  annoyances  and  vexations, 
deprivations  and  Borrows,  to  which  himself 
and  his  brothers  were  exposed  he  fore  they 
couid  secure  their  passage,  so  small  were 
their  re&ourccs  \ 

They,  whose  private  fortunes  were  im- 
mense, often  found  themselves  without  a 
dollar  between  them,  and  knew  not  where 
to  obtain  the  next.  They  arrived^  however, 
at  Falmouth  in  February,  1800.  That  fond 
and  faithful  Adelaide  had  prepared  the 
way  by  correspondence  with  the  English 
government  for  their  reception  j  and  the 
good  and  gracious  George  the  Third  di* 
rected  that  no  impediment  should  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  their  residence  in  or  near 
London. 

The  arrival  of  the  three  sons  of  "  Egal- 
ife"  at  Twickenham,  was  an  event  of  some 
importance,  not  merely  in  the  opinion  of 
the  diplomatic  circles  of  London,  bui  also 
in  that  of  the  princes  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  emifrrants 
entertained,  of  course,  a  cordial  hatred  for 
the  Orleans  family,  in  consequence  of  the 
political  principles  and  conduct  of  its  late 
head.  This  wa;*  natural  ,*  and  it  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  eldest  branch  from  the 
Orleans  race  up  to  the  period  at  which  I 
have  now  arrived  in  the  history  of  Louis 
Philippe.  That  the  brothers  and  the  child 
of  Lonis  XVL  should  feel  an  aversion  even 
to  the  offspring  of  **  Egalitd,"  cannot  ex- 
cite surprise.  He  had  voted  for  the  death 
of  their  brother  and  father,  and  that  was 
a  crime  which  could  not  be  forgiven.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  youn^  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  placed  at  the  lime  of  ihe  defec- 
tion of  Dtimoariez,  and  his  entire  separa- 
titm  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
as  well  as  his  known  political  opinions 
being  those  of  a  consliiulional  and  not  of 
an  absolute  character,  rendered  him  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Bourbons  and  the  emi- 
grants. "What  is  the  object  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  coming  to  London  T*  was  a 
question  everywhere  put,  and  which  ex- 
cited great  interest  and  attention.  The 
next  heir  to  the  French  throne  was  Louis 
XVlll.  He  was  at  Mitteau.  The  Prince 
do  Conde  endeavored  to  wreak  his  ven- 
goancc   on  France  for  the  Gruelties   and 
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barbarities  inEtcted  on  his  race  by  war. 
The  Count  d^Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X. 
was  residing  in  the  British  metropolis,  and 
his  abode  was  the  rendezvous  of  those  who 
were  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  secret 
objects  which  he  wished  to  accomplish  ; 
that  he  desired  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
France,  or  at  least  to  prepare  his  way  for  so 
doing;  and  that  lie  had  a  party  in  France 
secretly  at  work  for  him*  Others  thought 
that  his  great  desire  was  to  obtain  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  British  government  in  the 
event  of  a  general  peace,  or  of  some  other 
arrangement  by  which  he  might,  with  its 
aid^  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Orleans 
family  estates.  Whilst  those  who  knew 
him  best  were  quite  certain  that  he  hi 
only  one  straightforward  course  in  vieWt 
and  that  was  to  reside  quietly  in  England^ 
without  listening  to  intrigues,  or  being 
mixed  up  in  plots  or  conspiracies,  to  as- 
sociate with  the  English  gentry,  to  **  inde 
his  time"  to  take  his  chance  in  coming 
events,  and  to  be  (as  he  hoped)  one  day 
again  a  prince  and  a  gentleman  in  his  own 
country.  When  he  settled  down  in  Twick- 
enham, his  intentions  were  as  honorable  as 
they  were  open  and  public.  He  lived 
without  ostentation  and  display  ;  spoke  but 
little  of  politics  or  political  events ;  sought 
the  society  of  the  best  English  families  ] 
and  would  not  on  any  occasion  deviate 
from  the  line  he  had  marked  out  of  acting 
in  a  foreign  country  as  a  private  individtml, 
and  not  as  a  political  personage. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Duke  de  Mod 
pensier  and  the  Count  Beaujolaisat  Cjifton^^ 
(or  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  former, 
the  Count  d'Artois  invited  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans to  visit  him  at  his  residence  in  Wel- 
beck-street.  Cavendish  Square.  That  invf 
tation  was  accepted,  and  led  to  a  recouctli 
alion  with  Louis  XVIII.,  by  means  of 
correspondence,  in  which  the  Duke  of  O 
leans  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  the  faJal 
vote  of  his  father,  and  his  own  horror  at  the 
enormities  perpetrated  by  the  regicide  fac- 
tions in  France;  but,  at  the  same  tim 
avowed  that  ro  the  early  and  original  pri 
ciples  of  the  Revolution  of  17S8,  befoi 
they  were  stained  by  bloodshed  and  crime, 
he  was  as  warmly  as  ever  attached.  It  ivaa 
on  that  occasion  that  the  Count  d'Artois 
(afterwards  Charles  X.)  reproached  bii 
with  his  *•*■  errors  ;"  and  oh,  strange  coinei 
dence  !  thnt  same  Charles  X.  just  ihirH 
years  afterwards,  wrote  to  the  «r!m€»  Dufc 
of  Orleans  to  entreat  him  to  }i  ▼«! 

of  France,  and  to  rule  for,  an^^ 
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of,  his  grandson  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  dur- 
ing his  minority.  How  litilc  did  either 
the  Count  d'Artois  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
think  when,  in  February,  180Q,  the  fornier 
bad  reproached  the  latter  with  his  **  er- 
rors,*' that  thirty  years  subsequently  the 
real  ** errors''  of  Charles  X.  would  lead  to 
bis  abdication  ;  that  he  would  httuself  ap- 
ply to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  step  between 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  French  people,  as 
a  »ori  of  third  party  or  hostfifre,  and  that 
the  throne  of  the  Capets  should  afterwards 
become  that  of  the  family  of  Orleans!! 

Mr.  Pitt  soon  satisfied  himself  of  the 
purity  of  the  intentions  of  the  duke,  intro- 
duced him  to  George  the  Third,  who  held 
a  special  levee  to  receive  him  and  his 
brother,  and,  from  that  moment,  they  were 
invited  during  the  whole  of  that  season  to 
the  most  elevated  and  fashionable  circles. 
Still  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
boo  was  not  satisfied.  The  members  of 
that  branch  desired  to  see  the  duke  and 
his  brother  at  the  head  of  an  army  with  the 
**  Drapeau  blanc"  as  their  emblem,  to  an- 
nounce their  principles,  marching  against 
France*  Numerous  were  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Count  d*Arlois,  by  the  Prince  of 
Bourbon,  and  by  the  emigrants,  to  prevail 
on  the  duke  to  identify  himself  completely 
with  the  emigrant  parly  j  but  neither  their 
efforts,  nor  those  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  Courland,  could  prevail  on  the 
Orleans  family  to  follow  their  counsels; 
and  although  they  associated  wiih  the  eldest 
branch,  and  wished  success  to  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  they  resolved  not  to  become 
parties  to  a  counter-revolution* 

In  order,  then,  to  get  rid  of  impor- 
tunities which  were  disagreeable,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  unprofitabte  negotiations^ 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  requested  Mr.  Pitt  to 
fftmni  him  and  his  brother  a  free  passage  to 
Minorca,  hoping  from  that  island  to  be 
enabled  to  pass  over  to  Spain,  and  enjoy 
the  long-desired  interview  with  their  royal 
mother.  The  duchess  was  then  living  in 
comparative  comfort  in  Spain,  since  Buona- 
parte had  caused  her  to  receive  a  large 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the 
Orleans  estates.  To  her  sons  she  was  kind, 
attentive,  and  even  generous  ;  but  the  diffi* 
culties  which  then  existed  in  the  way 
of  safely  transmitting  money  were  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 

The  voyage  to  Minorca  was  unfortunate. 
Time  and  money  were  consumed  without 
any  result  being  obtained.  Although  they 
arrived  at  the  Spanish  coast,  so  great  was 
the  aversion  of  the  government  of  that 
country   even   to   their   names,  that  they 


were  not  allowed  to  proceed  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  kingdom,  and  they  returned  to 
England  without  enjoying  the  satisfaction 
of  an  interview  with  their  mother.  They 
succeeded,  however,  by  their  correspond- 
ence, in  prevailing  upon  the  duchess  to 
send  for  her  daughter  Mademoi«.elle,  now 
Madame  Adelaide,  from  Hungary,  where 
she  was  then  residing  with  the  Princess  of 
Conti,  and  to  cause  her  to  become  her  com* 
panion  in  her  Spanish  exile.  Moat  unsuc- 
cessful were  all  the  efforts  of  the  French 
princes  once  more  to  clasp  in  their  arms 
their  beloved  mother;  and  to  England  they 
returned,  fully  resolved  to  reside  al  Twick- 
enham in  complete  itiohition,  and  the  most 
retired  and  private  manner. 

From  this  period,  1802,  when,  with  but 
one  servant  the  princes  resided  in  England, 
living  a  life  of  seclusion  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Thames,  to  the  year  1807,  when  the 
beloved  Montpensier  was  separated  by 
death  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  days 
of  the  princes  were  calm  and  peacefuh 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  studied  the  consli* 
tution  and  laws  of  Great  Britain  ;  Mont- 
pensier distinguished  himself  as  a  painter; 
and  Beaujolais  watched  with  intetise  interest 
the  affairs  of  France  and  of  the  Continent; 
and  kept  his  brothers  **  au  courant^^  w  iih  the 
events  of  each  day.  They  were  indeed  ad- 
mirably formed  for  each  other,  and  never 
was  a  brighter  example  given  of  fraternal 
affection*  But,  alas!  the  healths  of  both 
Beaujolais  and  Montpensier  were  too  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  imprisonment  and  suffer- 
ings of  their  earlier  days  ever  really  to  re- 
cover; and,  notwithstanding  the  best  med- 
ical aid  w^as  resorted  to,  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier died  in  his  thirty-second  year,  at 
Salthill,  near  Windsor,  to  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  his  surviving  and  most  disconsolate 
brothers.  Of  that  prince  much  has  been 
written  of  a  commendatory  nature,  but  not 
one  word  loo  much.  He  had  a  noble  and 
tender  heart,  a  fine  elevated  mind,  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  a  great  love 
of  order,  truth,  and  obedience.  His  ashes 
repose  in  that  Westminster  Abbey»  beneath 
whose  roof  are  entombed  the  great,  the 
learned,  and  the  pood  ;  and,  in  1829,  when 
the  present  King  of  the  French  visited  for 
the  last  time  this  country,  he  caused  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  bro- 
ther a  monument  worthy  of  his  name. 

The  Count  de  Beaujolais  soon  followed, 
though  in  another  land,  his  beloved  Mont- 
pensier to  the  world  of  spirits.  Prevailed 
on  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  accompany 
him  to  Malta,  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder 
and  more  genial  atmosphere,  they  took  up 
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iheir  residence  at  Valetta ;  but  only  a  few 

weeks  nftenviardg,  ihis  ndventurous,  retined, 
and  couranreows  prince  existed  no  long'er.  Il 
was  in  the  monih  of  October,  ISOtS^  thnf 
the  Duke  of  Orlenna  truly  foynd  himself 
alone  in  the  world  ;  and  allhoticrh  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eldest  brnnch  had  acted  witli 
much  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  yet  no- 
thing could  compensate  him  for  the  loss  oi 
two  brothers  wiih  whom  be  had  spent  so 
many  years  of  devoted  and  mutual  love. 
Broken-hearted  and  alone,  he  now  sought 
in  change  of  scene  some  mitigation  of  his 
sorrows;  and  having  received  from  Fer- 
dinand IV^,  the  Kin^  of  the  Two  Siciltes, 
an  invitation  lo  vi^it  himself  and  his  family, 
he  proecctled  to  his  majesty's  dominions, 
and  hrnded  at  the  port  of  Messina, 

At  Palermo  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  re- 
ceived with  noble  hospitality  and  afleclion- 
ate  sympathy,  and  there  he  became  ac* 
quainted  with  that  most  admirable  and 
amiable  princess  who  is  now  the  Queen  of 
the  French,  and  whose  virtue,  maternal  and 
conjugal  love,  and  imaflected  piety,  cannot 
possibly  be  too  highly  extolled.  Indeed, 
her  devotedness,  her  sweet  counsels,  and 
unbounded  atiaehment,  her  good  sense, 
admirable  prudence,  and  yet  cheerful  and 
resiigned  conduct  on  occasions  of  ihe  deep- 
eel  trial,  and  almost  unheard-of  anxiety 
and  sorrows,  have  been  to  the  duke  and 
the  king  the  charm  of  his  life,  and  have 
rendered  him  one  of  the  happiest  of  hus- 
bands and  of  fathers.  Their  views  have  so 
completely  harmonized  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  their  children  ;  their  domestic 
and  family  arrangements  have  been  adopted 
80  wholly  with  each  other's  full  consent 
and  approbation ;  and  they  have  on  all  oc- 
casions so  entirely  acted  in  concert  on  all 
important  questions,  that  notwithstanding 
the  varioas  attempts  made  since  1830  to 
assassinate  the  king  and  his  offspring,  as 
wett  as  the  political  convulsions  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  deaths  of  two  beloved 
children,  her  an i form  and  devoted  love, 
pious  resignation,  and  practical  Teligionn, 
have  made  life  ahno&t  charmful,  and  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  iheir  mutual  sorrows. 

It  was  soon  after  the  period  when  ihe 
Duke  of  Orleans  first  saw  the  princess^ 
Marie  Amelia  that  Napoleon  had  decided 
upon  becoming  arbitrator  between  the 
King  of  Spain  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  end 
had  resolved  to  deprive  one  of  the  present, 
the  other  of  his  prospective  right  to  the 
throne.      He   had    formed    the    project  ot 

E laving  the  diadem  of  the  peninsula  on  th^ 
TOW   of  Joseph  Buonaparte    his  brother. 
This  led  to  the   Pouiiisular  War.      The 
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Queen  of  Sicily  hoped  that  the  moment 
would  arrive  when  Napoleon  might  favor 
the  claims  of  her  second  sou  prince  Leo- 
pold, and  besides  which  she  hoped  lliat  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  might  be  induced  to  ap- 
pear in  I  fie  field  and  rally  round  him  all 
the  royalist  emifjrants.  She,  therefore, 
desired  to  postpone  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  nnlil 
she  sihould  be  perfectly  convinced  ihat  Na- 
poleon would  despise  her  machinations* 

That  was  a  striking  event,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary moment  in  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe,  when  in  August,  1808,  prevailed 
on  by  the  mother  of  his  future  wife  and 
queen,  he  accompanied  Prince  Leopold,  bis 
future  brother-in-law,  to  Gibraltar,  in  order 
to  propose  from  thence  to  the  senate  of  Se- 
ville to  adopt  the  former  as  regent-  Such 
a  line  of  proceeding  was  so  unlike  hia 
former  prudent  and  wise  policy,  that  no- 
thing can  explain  its  adoption  but  the  in- 
fluence exercised  over  his  mind  by  the 
mother  of  that  princess  to  whom  he  so 
ardently  desired  to  unite  his  future  des- 
tinies. Bat  although,  for  the  moment,  his 
mind  had  been  unduly  influenced  and  bis 
heart  had  lent  itself  to  the  deception,  it 
was  only  for  a  moment,  and  as  soon  as  the 
duke  had  conferred  with  Lord  Colling  wood, 
this  strange  adventure  was  wisely  termin- 
ated. The  whole  of  the  previous  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  supplied  so  great  a 
mass  of  evidence  that  this  momentary  in- 
trigue was  not  his  own  invention,  that  Lord 
Colling  wood  therefore  look  great  pains  to 
convince  his  royal  highness  that  the  pro- 
ject was  senseless,  and  had  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  success.  Convinced  by  ihe  un- 
answerable arguments  of  his  lordship,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  returned  on  board  the 
**  Tht/ndtrer^^  to  England,  although,  lo  grati- 
fy his  future  mother-in-law,  he  sent  in  a 
protest  to  the  British  government  and  a 
complaint  against  ihe  governor  of  Gibral- 
tar, but  pursued  them  no  farther  than  was 
requisite  to  fiillil  the  promise  he  bod  made 
to  the  Queen  of  Sicily. 

The  project,  long  conceived,  but  so  ofteo 
frustrated  by  unexpected  events,  of  once 
more  beholding  his  venerable  mother,  he 
was  now  resolved  to  prosecute  until  suc- 
cess should  crown  bis  eflorta.  He  accord- 
ingly applied  lo  the  British  government  for 
permission  to  proceed  lo  the  Mediterranean 
and  to  correspond  with  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  residing  at  Port  Mabon  ; 
and  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of  embarking 
when  he  bad  the  happiness  of  meeting  at 
Portsmouth  (to  which  phic'  '  '  1  pro- 
ceeded for  tho  purpoiKS  of  .  ut  her 
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abod*")  hishelavedand  devoted  sia(€rMade- 
moispiif*  d^Orleanss.  Afier  a  few  days'  re» 
sidence  in  Eit|xland,  ihey  left  for  Malta, 
and  reached  Valelta  in  February,  1809.  To 
the  Chevalier  de  Broval  were  intrusted  the 
figoiiation  for  an  interview,  but  that  mis- 

i>n»  unknown  to  the  duke»  assumed  a  po- 
TSlicai  character,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  corps 
oflfie  Spanish  army  destined  to  act  on  the 
frontier*  of  Catalooia.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  instantly  frustrated  by  Napoleon 
by  the  sudden  invasion  of  Andalusia  by  a 
powerftil  French  force.  The  project,  how- 
ever, brought  suspicion  on  the  dnke,  and 
its  failure  deprived  him  of  some  of  the 
fame  he  hnd  acquired  for  his  "  ability"  and 
conrifge. 

At  the  court  of  the  Qiieen  of  Sicily  he 
waa  of  course  libelled  by  his  foes,  and  his 
chances  of  success  in  his  matrimonial  pro- 
jects became  but  amall,  when  he  deter- 
mined on  facing  bis  enemies  and  on  pro- 
ceeding^ without  delay  to  Palermo.  There 
the  franknes.s  of  his  manner>^,  the  charms 
of  his  society  and  conversation,  and  the 
sincere  and  avowed  attachment  of  the  Si- 
cilian princess  for  him,  removed  all  obsta- 
cles, and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  having 
given  her  consent  lo  the  union,  em- 
barked on  board  an  English  vesfiel,  and 
arrived  at  Palertno  on  the  15ih  of  Octo- 
ber, 1809. 

And  was  not  that  a  memorable  moment 
in  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  when,  after  so 
many  years  of  persecution,  poverty,  exile, 
and  ruiscry, — when,  after  having  lost  his 
Montpensier  and  his  Beanjolais,  his  two 
faithful  and  devoted  brothers^  he  once  more 
pressed  to  his  heart  his  beloved  and  long 
absent  mother  1  IIovv  sad  had  been  her 
desiirMe>i  !  Her  husband  had  first  deserted 
her,  and  then  had  been  put  to  denth  ;  her 
children  had  been  banished  from  her;  her 
property  had  been  conHscafed  and  sold  ; 
Her  own  peaceful  asylum  at  Figueiras  had 
been  laid  in  ruins  by  a  Calafoninn  army  ; 
and  >he  had  become  a  miserable  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  I  But  once  more 
ere  she  died  she  beheld  herself  in  the  so- 
ciety of  ti\o  of  her  children,  and  one  month 
after  her  arrival  at  Palerino,  she  witnessed 
the  execution  of  the  marriage  contract  of 
her  son  and  Princess  Maria  Amelia  of  Si- 
cily. On  the  25th  of  November  of  that  year 
the  illuMriotis  pair  received  the  church's 
benediction  in  the  old  Norman  chapel  of 
the  Palnsezo  Reale.  "The  old  Duchess," 
wrote  Lord  ColHngwood,  **  who  is  a  de- 
lightful old  w*oman,  seems  to  have  forgot- 
le&  ftU  bcr  misfgrtuncs^  (and  they  have  been 
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great,)    and  is   very   happy  in  the  choice 
which  her  son  lias  made  of  a  wife.'* 

The  marriage  in  question,  if  looked  at 
solely  from  the  point  of  time  at  which  it 
was  celebrated,  and  the  then  prospects 
both  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Sicilian  dy- 
nasty, was  any  thing  but  fortunate.  For 
he  was  an  exiled  prince  without  wealth  or 
power,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
prince  who  was  compelled  to  seek  safely 
in  on  insular  portion  of  his  dominions,  pro* 
tected,  indeed,  by  the  British  navy,  but, 
without  sach  protection,  weak  and  help- 
less. 

But  a  few  months  had  passed  over  his 
head  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans  received 
an  urgent  solicitalion  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  provisional  government  to  enter 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  proposal  was  re- 
ceived by  him  with  pleasure  and  adopted 
with  delight.  Why  was  this  1  The  strug- 
gle was  between  liberty  and  tyranny,  and 
involved  the  independence  or  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Spanish  nation.  Bui  the  duke 
arrived  too  late,  {May,  IS  10,)  and  he  re- 
embarked,  aud  stalled  lor  Cadiz* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  disapproved  of 
the  invitation  Avhich  had  been  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  anxiously  hoped  for 
his  own  honor,  that  he  would  reject  it. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  also  regretted  the 
dilTjculties  in  which  the  misfortunes  and 
the  intrigues  of  Spain  had  involved  so 
amiable  a  person  as  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. More  than  this,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington stated  in  a  letter  to  Dumouriez,  "I 
have  often  lamented  the  lot  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  He  is  a  prince  of  the  most  estim- 
able character,  great  lalenls,  and  deserved 
reputation  ;  he  will  one  day  prove  a  great 
benefactor  to  his  unhappy  country.*' 

That  the  Duke  of  Orteans  did  not  go  un- 
bidden to  Spain,  and  that  the  regency  had 
pressed  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the 
command  of  the  troops,  cannot  be  doubl- 
ed ;  but  the  Cortes  supplanted  the  rcaency, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sought  to 
dissuade  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fron)  taking 
up  arms  against  France,  even  in  so  noble 
and  just  a  cause  as  that  of  Spanish  inde- 
pendence. 

And,  surely,  that  was  an  interesting  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  when,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  ISIO,  full  of  honest 
indignation  at  the  conduct  both  of  the  re* 
gency  and  the  Cories  towards  him,  he  pre- 
sented himself  unbidden  before  that  astscm- 
bly,  alighted  at  the  principal  door  of  en- 
trance, and  dematTded  lo  be  beard.  He 
was  so  ;  but  the  rorlcs  would  not  retract 
its  decision,  and  three  deputies  waited  ou 
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him  to  state  that  his  withdrawal  had  be* 
come  necessary  for  ihe  safety  of  that  very 
country  he  had  arrived  to  defend.  His  pro- 
teats  were  fruitless,  his  retirement  was  en- 
forced, and  on  the  3d  of  October  he  em- 
barked for  Palermo- 

On  the  Duke  of  Orleans  nrriv log"  at  Paler- 
mo in  October,  1810,  he  learned  that  on  ihe 
2d  of  the  preFious  month  his  duchess 
had  given  birlh  to  that  noble  prince  the 
Duke  of  Cbarlres,  and  afterwards  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  whose  premature  und  melan- 
choly death  all  Europe  and  the  civilized 
world  have  not  yet  ceased  to  deplore. 
Brave,  generous,  well  instructed,  amiable, 
chivalrous,  loyal,  and  patriotic,  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  charm  of  every 
society  in  which  he  mingled,  the  idol  of 
his  family,  and  the  hope  of  every  man  of 
sense  and  moderation  in  France.  His  ad- 
mirable temper,  his  great  good  sense,  his 
love  of  his  native  land,  his  moderate  bui 
well-guarded  ambition,  his  attachment  to 
French  constitutional  institutions,  Ins  aver- 
sion to  extreme  principles  and  measures, 
and  his  excellent  tact  and  discrimination, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  man  from  whom 
France  had  much  to  expect^  and  the  world 
at  large  much  to  hope.  Foremost  in  the 
field  of  battle  when  his  country  called  him 
to  attack  her  foes,  he  was,  neverlhefess,  a 
lover  of  peace,  of  the  fine  arts^  of  his  family 
circle,  and  of  domestic  life-  He  has  left  a 
widow  who  still  sorrows  for  his  loss  as  one 
who  cannot  be  consoled,  but  who  will  edu- 
cate his  children  with  wisdom,  love,  pru- 
dence, and  virtue. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  him  In  familiar 
circles  which  is  not  generally  known,  but 
which  is  greatly  to  his  honor  and  praise. 
On  one  occasion  after  the  birth  of  the 
Count  de  Paris,  a  lady  whose  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  late  duke,  expressed  her 
fears  that  as  his  duchess  was  a  Protestarit, 
the  count  might  receive  some  bias  towards 
that  religion*  The  duke  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  all  the  observations  of  the  illuf^trious 
lady,  and  then  replied,  *'The  first  thing  ne- 
cessary for  a  prince,  in  the  days  in  which 
we  live,  is  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  to  love 
above  and  before  all  things  truth  ;  then  to 
he  prepared  to  live  and  to  die  for  his  coun- 
try, and  then  to  govern  according  to  iis 
laws  and  constitution.  If  my  son  does  all 
this,  I  care  not  w^hether  he  be  called  a 
Catholic  or  a  Huguenot.  He  will  be  in 
both  cases  an  honest  man,  a  good  king, 
and  I  hope  a  true  Christian."  But  to  re- 
mrn  to  Louis  Philippe. 

Tbo  then  Duke  of  Orleaaa  entertained 


some  hopes  that  he  might  obtain  employ- 
ment and  secure  honor  io  the  army  of  his 
father-in-law  j  but  the  king  and  queeo  could 
never  agree  either  upon  the  objects  to  be 
pursued,  or  on  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  effect.  The  queen  insisted  that  the 
English  were  opposed  to  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  her 
son-in-law  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
abandon  the  notion  of  rescuing  liuly*  on<l 
employ  all  her  resources  in  defending  Si- 
cily. He  urged  her  also  to  cultivate  by  all 
the  means  in  her  power  the  alliance  of  Great 
Britain.  His  advice  both  as  to  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  was  disregarded  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  revolution  confirmed  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  counsels,  and  demonstrated 
the  folly  of  the  queen's  decision.  The 
duke  foresaw  the  approaching  ptorm,  lived 
with  his  duchess  and  the  young  Duke  of 
Cbartres  in  comparative  seclusion,  secured 
to  himself  and  his  family  by  his  admirable 
conduct  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  there  remained  not  far  from 
Palermo,  a  spectator  rather  than  an  actor 
on  the  great  arena  of  political  contest,  un- 
til aroused  from  his  state  of  comparative 
indolence  by  the  thrilling  news  of  the  ab- 
dication OF  Napoleon ! 

That  was  another  striking  moment  in  the 
life  of  Louis  Fbilippe,  when  on  the  23d  of 
April,  18 14-,  he  entered  the  Marine  Hotel  at 
Palermo,  occupied  by  the  British  An>ba»- 
sador,  and  received  from  him  the  startling 
intelligence  that  Napoleon  hud  fallen,  and 
that  the  race  of  the  Bourbons  was  restored 
to  the  throne  of  their  forefathers  1  Sur- 
prise, incredulity,  amazement,  were  all 
marked  on  his  coimtenance,  and  alternate- 
ly he  rejoiced  at  the  result,  whilst,  as  a 
Frenchman,  he  could  not  but  deplore  the 
defeat,  disgrace,  and  subjugation  of  his 
country.  And  was  not  that  a  moment  of 
the  deepest  and  even  inconceivable  interest 
when,  on  the  18th  of  May,  iBIi,  he  re-en- 
tered that  city  of  Paris  in  which  his  fatbet 
had  been  guillotined  amidst  the  »cclama- 
tions  of  the  populace,  and  io  which  Imr* 
barities  and  horrors  had  been  perpetrated, 
which  would  have  disgraced  even  the  sav- 
ages and  cannibals  of  New  Zealand  1  Yet 
there  stood  the  same  Tuileries  in  which 
he  had  seen  collected  so  much  of  pomp, 
and  wit*  and  beauty,  and  gorgeousness,a&d 
all  that  was  glittering  and  gay.  And  there 
stood  the  same  palace  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
though  debased  and  degraded  by  repab- 
Ucan  and  imperial  governments  ;  and  ihefe 
were  the  same  Boulevards,  conductinr  Io 
that  same  Place  do  la  Bastille,  t«  whie' 
Madame  de  Genlis  bad  conducted  bifli 
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witDe^s  its  famous  demolition  !  "  Your 
highness  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  Uie 
service  of  the  country  iwenly-five  years 
ago,"  said  Loin's  XVllL  when  the  dulce  wa^ 
prei»ented  lo  him  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
*'atid  you  are  still  the  same  V^  Yes,  there 
he  was,  standmg  in  ihe  same  palace,  bear- 
ings the  same  title,  and  yet  once  more  des* 
tined  to  return  to  tUe  shores  of  Eng^lanJ.^ 
and  seek  the  sylv^an  shadea  and  retreat  of 
Twickenham. 

There  is  a  very  ciiriotis  fact  connected 
with  this  portion  of  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe 
which,  when  compared  with  another  period 
of  his  history,  cannot  fail  to  strike  with  in- 
terest the  reader*  I  allude  to  the  fact,  that 
Prince  Talleyrand,  who  accompanied  Louis 
XYIIL  to  Compiegne,  remarked  to  the 
king,  **  that  he  saw  no  necessUy  for  hasten- 
ing the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
that  the  air  of  Palermo  agreed  with  him  so 
well,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best  he 
should  remain  there.^*  And  yet,  when 
after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  that  same 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  raisied  to  the  throne 
of  France,  the  Prince  Talleyrand  was 
amongst  the  first  lo  do  him  homage,  and 
negotiated  with  such  ability  with  fore^in 
powers  the  recognition  of  the  Orlenns 
d\/nmty^  that  he  obtained  its  admission 
into  the  faenily  of  European  sovereijrns  I 
This  was  a  specimen  of  Talleyrand.  Zeal- 
ous for  all,  faithful  to  none  ;  success- 
ful for  all,  sincere  lo  none;  ever  irnej 
to  the  rising  star,  the  rising  sun,  and  the 
smiling  fortune  j  and  ever  false  to  the 
sinking  star,  the  setting  sun^  and  to  misfor- 
tune and  defeat.  He  had  every  vice, — and 
not  one  virtue 

In  the  month  of  July,  18 U,  ihe  duke  re- 
turned to  Palermo,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  same  Baron  Alhalin,  who  afterwards 
became  the  pri%'ate  and  left-handed  hus- 
band of  Mademoiselle  Orleans^  now  Ma- 
dame Adelaide,  and  for  whose  courage,  hon- 
or, and  devotedness  to  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
Louis  Philippe  has  since  rewarded  him  with 
every  mark  of  esteem  and  gratitude.  To 
the  pnlace  of  his  ancestors  Louis  Philippe 
now  returned.  He  was  received  with  cold- 
ness at  court,  and  with  suspicion  by  the 
restored  Royalists.  This  was  unwise  and 
cruel.  But  new  events  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  alfairs.  Napoleon  escaped  from 
Elba,  and,  on  the  5th  of  March,  I8l3,  land- 
ed at  Cannes.  Louis  XVUL  sent  for  the 
Dake  of  Orleans.  What  was  to  be  done  \ 
**  Sire,'*  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Louts  XVI IL,  **as  for  me,  I  am  prepared  to 
share  both  your  bad  and  good  fortune  \  al- 
though one  of  your  royal  race,  1  am  your 
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subject,  servant,  and  soldier;  dispose  of 
me  as  your  majesty  pleases  foi^  the  honor 
and  llie  peace  of  France  !'" 

Directed  lo  proceed  lo  Lyons  to  oppose 
the  progress  ol  the  usurper,  he  pointed  out 
ihe  impossrbihty  of  success  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking, btit  underiook  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  north.  There,  with  that 
same  valiant  Morticr  Duke  de  Trevise, 
who  was  subseriuently  shot  by  his  side  on 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple  by  the  infernal 
machine  of  Fieschi,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
visited  Cambrai,  Douai,  Lille,  and  other 
fortified  f^tations  on  a  tour  of  juf  peel  ion, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  excite  his  soldiers 
to  fidelity,  and  the  population  to  a  love  of 
peace.  But  his  effcirts  were  wholly  nn- 
availing,  and  after  havinor  ascertained  be* 
yond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that,  at  least 
for  a  period,  the  cause  of  the  usurper  would 
triumph,  he  addressed  lo  Marshal  Mortier 
a  farewell  letter,  and  relumed  to  Twicken- 
ham, whiihor  had  preceded  him  his  Duch- 
ess, the  Duke  of  Cliartres,  and  his  second 
5on,  the  present  gallant  and  very  able 
prince,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  That  scion 
of  the  house  of  Orleans  was  born  at  Paris 
on  the  25th  of  October,  ISH^  and  is  at  the 
moment  1  am  writing  this  sketch  visiting 
the  French  provinces  in  company  with  his 
duchess,  in  order  that  he  may  become  in- 
Irmaiely  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  France,  in  the  event  of  his  au- 
fjusi  father  Louis  Philippe  dyiner  before  the 
Count  de  Paris  shall  nrrive  at  his  majority, 
in  which  cose  the  Duke  de  Nemours  would 
be  regent.  That  duke  is  a  Conservative. 
Possessed  of  great  talents,  considerable 
eloquence,  presence  of  mind,  decision  of 
character,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  do  and 
to  say  that  which  he  believes  to  be  right, 
no  man  of  his  family,  or  of  his  lime  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  become  regent  should  that 
death  occur,  which  would,  alas!  render  a 
regency  inevitable.  For  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  France  and  the  repose  of  the  world, 
may  thai  day  be  yet  far  distant. 

The  D«ke  of  Orleans  retired  from  France 
with  mingled  sentiments  of  regret  and  dis- 
couragement. He  had  ascertained  the  fact 
that  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon could  not  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
French  army  !  and  therefore  that  foreign 
intervention  and  foreign  occupation  could 
alone  secure  to  that  dynasty  possession  of 
the  throne.  To  what  events  a  foreign  oc- 
cupation would  lead,  how  it  might  be  op* 
posed,  and  what  would  follow  that  oppo- 
sition, he  could  not  possibly  predict  or 
foresee  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Twicken* 
ham  he  did  not  hesitate  tu  state  that  he 


could  not  ionogine  what  miglit  be  the  result 
of  ihe  ne«l|r  struggle.  But  the  huadreo 
DAYS  of  rule, — flnd  ilmt  battle  of  Waterloo, 
wbitHi  in  spile  of  all  the  falsehoods  which 
have  been  published  respecting  it,  was  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  important,  and  honor- 
able to  British  arms  and  valor,  ever  fought 
in  any  land,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  ephem- 
eral success  of  the  usurper,  and  recalled 
to  the  throne  of  Fiance  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

The  enemies  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
were  not,  however,  few  or  inactive.  The 
Jesuits  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  emi- 
groTits  and  their  families, — all  sought  by 
forged  documents  and  signaturesi  and  by 
every  other  unworthy  and  disgraceful 
naeansf,  to  interrupt  the  cordiality  which 
existed  between  ilie  house  of  Bourbon 
Capet  and  that  of  Bourbon  Orleans,  and  to 
cause  It  to  bo  believed  that  the  head  of  the 
latter  house  was  conspiring  with  the  Lib- 
erals, lo  depopularize  the  then  reigning 
dynasty,  as  well  as  to  create  a  party  for 
himself.  When  he  returned  to  iho  French 
capital,  he  found  therefore  little  cordiality* 
When  he  carried  by  his  manly  eloquence 
in  the  chamber  of  peers  the  rejection  of  an 
address  invoking  the  king  to  exercise 
measures  of  vengeance  against  Marshal 
Ney  and  Labedoyere,  and  others,  and  which 
would  have  virtually  deprived  his  majesty 
of  the  free  and  unbiassed  exercise  of  his 
judgment  and  compassion,  he  was  suspect- 
ed and  denounced;  and  Louis  XVIII.  was 
prevailed  t>n  to  recall  that  ordinance  by 
virtue  of  which  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
sat  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  They  w^erc 
not  to  appear  in  the  chamber  in  future 
wMlhout  special  authorization.  This  was  a 
blow  so  direct  and  violent  levelled  against 
the  Duke,  and  which  was  followed  by  so 
decided  a  refusal  of  the  king  lo  avail  him- 
self of  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  his 
new  government,  that  he  deemed  it  at  once 
more  expedient  to  retire  to  England,  and 
from  the  quiet  scenery  of  Twickenham  to 
watch  the  progress  of  events  and  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Bourbon  government.  There, 
for  nearly  twelve  months,  he  "looked 
through  the  loopholes  of  retreat,''  and  ex- 
amined, though  from  a  distance,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ultra-royalists,  Tallcy- 
land  was  at  the  moment  occupied  with  the 
project  of  sending  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
permanently  to  Palermo ;  but  the  answxr 
received  from  the  prince  was  so  manly,  de- 
cided, and  constitutional,  that  the  artful 
courtier  and  diplomatist  was  wholly  de- 
feated. 

When  ihe  period  of  reaction  had  passed 


away,  Lauis  Philippe  returned  to  France 
in  the  spring  of  1817.  From  that  moment 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  iho  man- 
agement of  his  extensive  domains,  and 
which  had  not  been  sold  under  the  usurp- 
ing governments  of  the  republic  or  of 
Buonaparte ;  to  the  administration  of  his 
sumptuous  household  ;  and,  above  all,  lo 
the  educalion  of  a  numerous  and  charm- 
ing family,  redolent  of  health,  wit,  and 
beauty. 

The  management  of  his  estates,  the  li- 
f|uidation  of  his  debts  due  upon  them,  and 
their  restoration  to  order,  occupied  the 
duke  during  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years; 
and,  although  it  has  been  the  habit  to  ac- 
cuse that  prince  of  having  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  thai  time  to  intrigues  against  the 
reigning  dynasty,  nothing  can  be  farther 
removed  from  the  truth  than  those  nllega- 
lions.  Louis  Philippe  is  essentially  a  family 
man  ;  attached  to  family  and  quiet  pur- 
suits;  fond  of  literature  and  literary  men; 
and  naturally  much  more  disposed  to  fol- 
low and  adopt  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  an 
English  country  gentleman,  than  lo  engage 
in  diplomatic  negotiations  or  in  political 
pursuits.  It  \va8  not,  then,  natural  for 
Louis  Philippe,  wilb  his  far  diflereni  and 
opposing  tastes  and  inclinotions,  lo  en- 
gage in  political  intrigues,  and  in  secret 
opposition  to  the  king^s  government.  Be- 
sides which,  he  owed  too  many  obligations 
to  Louis  XVIIL,  for  the  assistance  afibrded 
to  him  in  procuring  possession  of  his  pa- 
trimonial estaieSj  and  for  the  millions  of 
francs  assigned  to  him  under  the  act  of  in- 
demnity, to  be  so  ungrateful  and  disloyal. 
That  the  duke  believed  that  some  further 
political  revolution  might  occur  in  France 
is  certain  j  but  that  he  contributed  to  bring 
about,  eiilier  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
events  of  1830,  1  do  most  unhesitatingly 
and  wholly  deny*  LTndoubtedly,  his  asso* 
ciates  were  neither  Romish  priests  nor  Ul* 
tra-royaiists;  and  it  rannot  be  denied  that 
Foy,  Constant,  Perier,  and  Manuel,  were 
amongst  the  constant  visitors  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  Neuilly,  and  Eu.  Nor  will  those  who 
write  or  speak  conscientiously  of  Louis 
Philippe  attempt  to  deny  that  his  political 
views  were  rather  those  of  Lord  Grey  than 
of  Mr-  Pitt,  of  Mr.  Fox  than  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, or  of  Mr.  Canning  than  of  Lord  Cos* 
ilereagh.  But  Louis  Philippe,  whether  as 
Duke  of  Orleans  or  as  king,  was,  and  is,  of 
opinion,  that  in  countries  governed  br 
limited  monarchies,  changes  should  bo  ef- 
fected solely  by  the  parliament,  and  not  by 
the  populace;  and  that  no  excuse  cao  be 
offered  for  those  who  conspire  under  con» 
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llutional  governments,  I  am  anxious^ 
n,  to  assist.  At  least,  in  removing  a  gen- 
eral impresjiion,  wl.icK  I  think  on  llie  whole 
unfounded,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  either 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV'^IH.  or  under 
that  of  Chnrles  X.,  conspired  against  the 
government  of  his  country,  or  ag^ainst  the 
monarch  on  the  throne,  I  know  he  often 
disapproved  the  policy  of  Talle^tand,  of 
Villelc,  and  of  PoHgnac  ;  but  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  were  not  conspirators,  though  I 
regret  that  they  all  once  belonged  to  the 
opposition  ranks  in  parliament,  so  neither 
was  the  DuUe  of  Orleans,  This  is  the  line 
of  distinction  to  be  drawn  : — ^and  for  want 
of  It  being  attended  to,  the  conduct  of 
Louis  PhiHppe  during  the  restoration  has 
been  either  not  understood  or  greatly  mis- 
represented. 

No  family  circle  in  the  whole  world  was 
more  united  and  happy  than  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  period  of  which  J 
am  now  speaking*  Those  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  chfiteau  of  the  duke  were  in 
lave  with  all  they  saw  and  ail  they  heard. 
"They  are  delicious  creatures,  those  Or- 
leans girls,"  exclaimed  the  Duchess  of  Ber- 
ry, as  they  left  on  one  occasion  the  fa- 
vorite evening's  *'  causerie^'*  apartment  of 
Charles  X. ;  "  there  is  not  such  another 
family  in  your  majesty's  dominions,'*  The 
system  of  education  adopted  by  the  duke 
was  admirable;  and  this  thought  reminds 
me  of  a  few  words  written  about  that  same 
Prince  de>Joinville  wHio  has  lately  escorted 
our  fair  queen  from  En  to  Brighton,  and 
has  expressed  in  touching  and  feeling  terms 

»  admiration   of  her  character  and  of  tht 

oie  British  nation, 

**  I  saw  the  young  Prince  de  Joinville/' 
wrote  Madame  de  Genlis,  "  who  was  only 
iwo  years  old,  but  who  spoke  as  distinctly 

tt  child  of  gix  or  seven  ;  he  was  also  us 
lie  as  he  w^as  handsome  and  intelligent  r 
in  fact,  the  whole  family  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leona  is  truly  the  most  interesting  I  ever 
knew.  Its  members  are  charming  by  their 
pervonnl  attractions,  by  their  natural  quali- 
lies  and  education,  and  by  the  reciprocal 

;achment  of  parents  and  children." 

The  determination  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
confer  on  his  sons  the  benefits  of  a  public 
edocation  in  the  schools  of  Parts  has  been 
unjustly  and  unkindly  ascribed  to  a  wish 

render  his  branch  of  the  Bourbon  race 
l^re  popular  than  that  of  the  eldest  branch. 

I  tm  satisfied  that  this  is  a  libel.  It  is 
trtie  that  the  duke  did  not  believe  that  the 
revolution  of  1793  or  1788  had  been  ter- 
minated.    He  did  not  witness  that  quiet 


and  calm  settling  dow^n  to  existing  insti- 
tutions on  the  part  of  the  middling  classes 
in  France,  which  was  necessary  to  assure 
to  a  thoughtful  mind  either  security  for  the 
present,  or  confidence  for  the  future.  There 
was  an  evident  conviction  that  something 
else  had  to  transpire,  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  by  the  court  to  unsettle  the 
settlement  of  1815,  and  that  this  attempt 
might  lead  to  new  disasters.  That  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was,  therefore,  disposed 
to  stand  aloof  from  a  line  of  policy  he  did 
not  approve  is  certain  j  but  he  never  con- 
spired against  that  policy.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  he  resolved  on  the 
education  of  his  sons  in  the  public  schools, 
partly  with  the  view  of  showing  that^he  w*as 
in  no  wise 'mixed  up  w^iih  the  reactionary 
views  and  the  count er-revolutioTiary  deter- 
minations of  the  high  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ly, but  it  by  no  means  follow^ed  that  he 
desired  either  to  excite  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  or  to  form  a  po- 
liticnl  party  in  his  ow^n  favor.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  principal  reasons  w^hy  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  determined  on  educating 
his  sons  in  the  public  schools  were  j  first, 
because  he  was  of  opinion  that  ihe}^  would 
receive  in  them  a  far  better  education  than 
at  home.  And,  secondly,  because,  since, 
owing  to  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
his  branch  of  the  Bourbon  race  would  not 
probably  ever  be  called  to  the  throne  \ 
that  his  own  children  should  belong  rather 
to  the  upper  ranks  of  French  society  than 
be  regarded  merely  as  princes,  and  Bour- 
bons. 

The  marriage  of  the  niece  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  with  the  Duke  of  Berry  w^as  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  tho  history  of 
the  former  family.  Lively,  gay,  witty, 
jrenerous,  and  opendiearted,  the  Duchess  of 
Berry  captivated  all  parties,  and  even  gain- 
ed the  affection  of  the  Kepublicans  them- 
selves. Few  women  have  ever  lived  whose 
passious  have  betrayed  them  into  more  acts 
of  indiscretion  and  impropriety  than  this 
unfortunate  lady  ;  and  yet,  few^  have  ever 
possessed  such  admiring  and  devoted  fol- 
lowers. She  Imd  the  art  of  making  herself 
loved  to  a  greater  degree  than  almost  any 
other  woman  of  her  lime  ;  and  to  this  day 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry  carries  a 
talisman  ic  inline  nee  with  it,  even  in  the 
liberal  circles  and  saloons  of  Paris.  That 
marriage  then  introduced  more  frequently 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  court,  but  the 
priest  party  was  always  opposed  to  him  ; 
caused  him  invariably  to  be  distrusted ;  and 
induced   Louis  XVIIL,  and  inbsequently 
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Charles  X.,  to  believ^e  that,  in  him,  the  eld- 
est branch  had  a  dangerous  and  decided 
foe.  It  was,  therefore,  that  the  former 
prince  refuged  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of 
"Royal  Highness," 

The  death  of  Louis  XVIIl.,  in  some  re- 
spects, however,  changed  the  pogilion  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  latter  was  re- 
ceived with  greater  kindness  at  court,  his 
children  were  regarded  with  more  atten- 
tion and  atfection  ;  ond^  during  the  first 
monlh  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  ihe  ad- 
vice  of  the  duke  was  not  w^holly  neglected. 
But  this  state  of  things  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  old  Roman  Catholic  party 
once  more  rallied:  the  Court  of  Rome  in- 
stalled itself  at  the  Tuileries:  doubts  were 
entertained  whether  the  new  monarch 
should  lake  the  oalh  of  fidelity  to  the 
charter:  and  that  unhappy  and  misguided 
man,  who  possessed  a  noble  and  benevolent 
heart,  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  believe 
that  it  was  possible  to  re-establish  in  France 
the  old  French  monarchy  of  1780,  From 
that  moment  the  Duke  of  Orleanei  resolved 
on  standing  aloof,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
political  events.  He  determined,  yet  more 
than  ever,  to  consecrate  his  life  to  his  large 
and  admirable  family,  and  to  encourage  the 
arts,  science,  and  literature  ;  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  unfortunate;  to  administer 
his  own  vast  domain!^ ;  to  aid  all  improve- 
ments  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
agriculture ;  and  to  be  the  encourager  and 
patron  of  all  that  could  tend  to  embellish 
and  adorn  that  France  he  loved  so  dearly, 
and  that  illustrious  family  of  which  he  was 
the  head. 

When  Charles  X,  announced  to  the  na- 
tional guards  of  Paris  their  dissolution,  be- 
cause some  cries  had  been  nttered  at  a  re- 
view unfavorable,  not  to  the  kirvg,  but  to 
his  government,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
silent.  "Another  stt  p,  deplorable  and 
false,  has  this  day  been  taken,'*  said  the 
duke  to  an  intimate  friend ;  "but  1  am 
only  a  subject ;  and,  although  I  greatly 
fear  that  this  indicates  a  desire  for  cotin* 
ter-revolution.  my  course  is  clear — to  obey 
and  be  silent." 

When  Count  de  Peyronnet^a  bill  for  re- 
straining the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  regarded  it  as  the  presage  of  a 
coming  storm;  but  he  raised  notthedrapeau 
of  disobedience,  whilst  he  rejoiced  at  the 
repudiation  of  the  measure. 

When  the  Duke  of  Berry  was  assassinated, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  family  were 

f dunged  into  the  deepest  grief.    They  real- 
y  loved  him.     His  blunt  and  honest  char- 
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acter,  and  his  affection  for  the  French  peo- 
ple, endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Orleans  family  on 
that  occasion  tended  to  increase  that  aflec- 
tion  for  them,  which  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
never  hesitated  to  avow. 

When  the  Count  de  Villele  prevailed  on 
the  offended  monarch  to  avenge  himself  on 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  creating  seventy- 
six  new  membt*rs  of  that  Assembly,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  sighed  over  a  policy, 
which  was  conducting  throne,  government, 
and  country,  to  the  verge  of  a  terrible  and 
awful  abyss*  Yet,  still  faithful  to  his  prin- 
ciple of  obedience,  he  inculcated  submis. 
sion  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  although  he 
hailed  with  internal  pleasure  the  accession 
of  the  Martignac  ministry. 

When,  at  last,  the  ill-advised  monarch 
dismissed  that  admirable  cabinet,  and  called 
to  his  counsel  the  ultra-monarchists  of 
former  days,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  "hoped 
for  the  best;  w*ould  never  admit  it  to  be 
possible  that  Charles  X.  would  violate  his 
oaths  and  most  solemn  engngemenls:  care- 
fully abstained  from  becoming-  a  member 
of  any  opposition  society :  and  kept  more 
closely  than  ever  to  those  family  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits  which  were  the  charm 
of  his  life  and  the  secret  of  all  bis  hap- 
piness. 

It  was  at  this  period,  1829,  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  paid  his  last  visit  to  Great  Bri- 
tain»  There  he  saw  men  of  all  parties,  and 
from  him  they  learned  the  imminent  perils 
to  which  the  French  monarchy  was  ex- 
posed. He  revisited  the  scenes  of  former 
years,  but  he  secretly  resolved  never  again 
to  quit  France,  much  as  he  loved  the  peace- 
ful tranquillity  of  Twickenham* 

It  is  not  true,  as  his  enemies  have  al- 
leged, that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  then 
secretly  arranging  for  the  proclamation  of 
himself  as  king  of  France  in  the  event  of  a 
revolution.  It  is  not  true  that  his  visit  to 
England  had  any  thing  of  a  political  char- 
acter about  it.  The  duke  dreaded  aud  be^ 
lieved  in  a  revolution,  and  feared  that  not 
many  years  would  elapse  ere  it  would  oc- 
cur ;  but  events  moved  more  rapidly  than 
he  anticipated,  and  the  folly  and  weakness 
of  the  Polignac  administration  hastened  a 
dcnotitment  which  he  most  undoubtedly  ap- 
prehended and  feared,  but  which  he  did 
not  believe  was  so  near  at  hand. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  Polignac  cabi* 
net,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  endeavor  at  least  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  sovereign  and  relative,  Charles  X.,  to 
the  dangers  of  his  position,  and  to  seek  toprc- 
?ail  OD  him  to  avoid  a  collision  which  could 
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not  but  terminate  m  a  fearful  revolution, 

u  Verbnily,  and  by  writing,  did  he  approach 
the  kiri!^,  and  in  terms  the  most  respectful, 
l>ut  still  themosc  decij^ive,  did  he  labor  to  im- 
j>ress  on  the  mind  of  the  nrjonarch  that  the 

Jexireme  principles  of  the  Poli^nnc  adminis- 
tration were  loo  well  known  to  be  endured. 
At  length  came  the  visit  of  his  august 
fftlher-in4aw»  the  Kinj?  of  Naples,  in  May, 
1830,  and  the  Palais  Royal  became  a  scene 
&f  festivity  and  splendor  worthy  of  the 
aost  joyous  and   magnificent  days  of  for- 

'mcr  a^et.  Charles  X,  and  his  family  were 
present  at  the  splendid  banquet,  but  the 
word^i  **  We  are  danciog  upon  a  volcano," 
were  uttered   by  M.  de  Salvandy,  and  the 

"  lukc  replied,  "  Yes;  there  is  indeed  a  vol 
^no^  but  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  re- 

E roach  myself.     I  have  done  all  I  could, 
_^  ul  my  efforts  have  been  useless*" 

The  fete  did  not  term  in  are  without  dis- 
kurbances.  Chairs  and  tables  were  burnt, 
and  monuments  anil  statues  destroyed  in 
the  garden  of  tlie  Palais  Royal.  The  in- 
flamed state  of  the  public  mind  gave  vent 
to  some  Tilde  and  boisterous  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  words  of  Napoleon 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  *'  It  is  the  be- 
spinning  of  the  tndJ* 

That  was  a  striking  moment  in  the  life 
of  Louis  Philippe,  when,  two  months  after- 
wards, he  read  in  the  columns  of  theJ/oni- 
/fwr,  atNeuilly,  the  fatal  ordinances  of  July, 
IS30 !     M.  Dupin  rushed  to  the  chateau: 
all  was  atritation  and  alarm.     But  the  duke 
had  resolved  not  to  niter  his  independent 
and  dignified  attitude.     He  had  come  to  the 
resolution   to  remain    in  France   let    what 
would  occur  ;  and  no  longer  to  be  exposed 
to  the  insults,  ignominy,  persecutions,  and 
norrows   of   foreign    exile.      Although  the 
duke    had    been   prepared    for    some   coup 
d*ct(U^  the   ordinances  of  Jtily  gre;itly  ex- 
ceeded his  worst  expectations,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  all  ranks  of  the  people  by  no 
means  surprised  him.     Yet,  again,  to  him 
fits  duty  was  clear.     He  remained  at  home, 
m  the    bo$om  of  his  family,  nticuded  no 
meeting,  gave  no  advice,  entered  into  no 
correspondence    with     the     revolutionary 
party,  and   bo  acted  duriuLT  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, and  Tuesday.     On  Wednesday,  hav- 
ing been  apprized  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  arrest  him,  the  duke  concealed 
tiimseir  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  but  a 
abort  time  had  elapsed  after  his  departure, 
before  thrr  soldiers  of  the  Polignac  cabinet  i 
arrived,  to  carry  that  intended  arrest  into 
effect*    So  wholly  did  the  duke  isolate  him- 
•elf  fram  the  revolution  and  its  agents,  that 
evi?n  when  hia  presence  was  called  for  by 
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the  chiefs  of  the  successful  movement,  be 
could  not  be  found,  and  his  retreat  was  not 
known  to  his  most  familiar  friends.  At 
length  the  cry  was  heard,  "Long  live  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  !''  and  the  Scandinavian 
pedestrian,  the  Swiss  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  the  dollarlesa  wanderer  in 
America,  was  proclaimed 

King  of  the  French. 

The  history  of  that  creation,  and  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  reign  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man  from  1830  to  the  period  of 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  to 
France  in  September,  184"3,  will  form  the 
third  and  concluding:  part  of  these  remi- 
niscences ;  and  these  I  propose  to  submit 
to  the  readers  of  Regina  in  the  number  for 
November. 

Bui  I  cannot  terminate  this  rapid  sketch 
of  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe, 
during    which    he    was   Duke    of  Orleans, 
without  inviting  those  readers  to  remember 
that  whilst  1  am  the  historian  of  a  success- 
ful revolution,    I    am   not   its   eulogist  or 
admirer ;   and   that«    whilst  I   deplore  that 
Charles  X.  should   have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  letter  of  one  article  of 
the  charter  in  order  to  destroy  the  spirit 
of  the  remainder,  I  cannot  but  insist  that 
when   the  revolutionists   of  Paris  and  the 
members    of   the   Chambers  of  Peers  and 
Deputies  visited  on  the  head  of  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  his 
dolljrotied  graiidfaiher,  they  committed  an 
net  of  injustice  and  of  vengeance  which 
history  will  rightly  designate,  and   which 
all  wise  and  good  men  will  concur  in  de- 
nouncing as  violent,  unprincipled,  and  ex- 
cessive*    Th»?  fact  that  the  Duke   of  Or- 
leans,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound,  manly, 
and  patriotic  judgment  and  will,  preferred 
the  throne  to  banishment,  and  the   preser- 
vation of  some  kind  of  monarchy  to  the  es- 
tablishment  of   a  ruthless   and   anarchical 
democracy,  neither  consecrates  the  justice 
of  the  change,  nnr  removes  the  odium  from 
its  principle.     But  to  that  act  of  injustice 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  no  parly,     I  saw, 
heard,    and    knew   all    that    passed.      The 
chances  lay  between  the  Dake  of  Bordeaux, 
Napoleon  IL,  the  Republic^  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  no   man  who  saw,  heard, 
and  knew  all  that  passed  at  that  period  of 
lime,  can  posslhly  deny  the  fact,  that  whol- 
ly unsolicited  on  his  part,  and  wholly  un- 
expected, a  vast  majority  of  the  property, 
intelli;Tence,  and  good  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try, heartily  concurred  in  proclaiming  the 
Duke  of  Orleans 
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We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  happy 
return  of  one  of  the  moet  nicmoruhle  expeditioits 
ever  recortied  in  EoglUh  history  ;  an  expedition 
forlunale  in  every  respect,  In  the  outfit  ppovnekm 
roade  for  its  Buccess,  in  the  intrepidity  and  skill 
of  il6  conduct  throughout,  in  the  perti^ct  accom- 
fjliehraent  of  dl  its  tjcienlific  objcct*f,  in  the  con- 
tinued health  and  prcBCrv^tioa  of  the  humim 
beings  exposed  to  its  perils  and  privations,  in 
the  liarmony  which  haa  never  Tor  a  moment 
been  interrupted  among  olliee rs  and  men  by 
jealousies  or  misbehavior,  and  finally,  in  its  au- 
Bpicious  arrival  at  home,  after  four  years  of 
brave  and  unwearied  exertion,  in  safety,  to  be 
crowned  with  the  rewards  and  honors  bo  nobly 
earned  fiora  an  admirin|f  and  gralcfal  nation. 

Justly  may  Great  BritJiin  be  proud  of  this 
achievement;  and  sure  we  are  thtil  its  glory  wdl 
not  be  felt  by  Britain  alone,  but  be  acknowledger! 
by  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  which,  as  well 
aa  to  ourselves,  its  inJereKiing  and  itnportant  re- 
sults i  n  sc  i  e  nee  b  c  lo  u  q.  T  h  o  e  x  e  m  pi  a  ry  h  u  m  an 
itj^  and  prudence  of  Captain  Jamea  Rops,  Cap- 
tain Crozier,  and  ihcir  ^rnllant  conipimions 
intrusted  with  the  command  and  d  tree  lion  of 
tX\t  undertaking',  are  above  all  praise;  nnd  the 
reciprocating  steadiness  and  devoted ness  of  the 
crews  of  the  two  vcsselaare  no  less  creditable  to 
tlie  national  cliaracter.  Three  fine  fellows  were 
lost  by  accident  within  the  four  years ;  but euih 
was  the  elTectual  care  and  nmnagement  bestow- 
ed during  all  that  time,  under  every  cjrcunjstance 
of  toil  and  danger^  that  the  first  natural  death 
occurred  at  Rio,  on  tlie  homeward  voyav^c,  and 
the  first  and  ordy  corpse  was  thtre  comnutted  to 
tlic  eanh.  Higldy  as  we  must  think  of  what  has 
been  done  in  other  respects^  the  altenlion  jmid 
to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  men.  and  thiie 
restoring  them  to  their  country  in  robust  health 
and  vigor,  must,  in  our  opinion,  demand  tlie 
wannest  tribute  of  applause,  and  redound  most 
signally  to  the  honor  of  their  leader?. 

But  wc  will  not  detain  our  anxious  readers 
any  longer  b^-  introductory  remarke,  from  the 
account  of  this  expeilition,  which  we  have  ihe 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  lay  before  ihcm ;  the 
eailiag  of  whicli,  ita  equipments,  experimenis, 
and  other  particulars,  imparted  mnch  interest 
to  the  columns  of  The  Literary  GazHte  four 
years  ago,  when  its  Ediior  bade  tare  well  to  his 
iriends  on  board  the  Erebus^  as  lliey  sailed  on 
their  long  and  adventurous  career.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  express  the  deliglii  he  experiences  in 
welcoming  their  return. 

We  may,  in  order  to  make  the  statement  more 
complete,  run  over  the  journal  from  the  period 
to  wnich  we  have  alluded. 

The  Erebus,  Captain  James  Ross,  and  ill*' 
Terror,  Captain  Crozier,  left  England  on  tlie 
29th  of  September,  1839,  and  made  observations 
at  Madeira,  Port  Praya,  St.  Paul's  Rocks,  and 
Trinidad,  On  the  last  iiay  of  January  1S40  tlie 
expedition  reached  St.  Helena,  Captain  Ro*s 
having  been  deniroup,  in  taking  tlii^  course.,  lo 
determine  the  important  point  of  minimum  mag- 
netic intensity,  and  the  nature  of  the  curve  con- 
necting tJioae  points  in  which  that  inieniiity  is 
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weakest.  Thi«  he  accurately  accompUshed ;  and 
we  may  note,  thai  the  large  space  of  Atlantic 
Ocean  so  traversed  possesses  the  least  magnetic 
intensity  of  any  like  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  position  of  the  line,  presumed  to  be 
proceeding  towards  the  north,  being  thus  ascer- 
tained, it  will  be  easy  in  all  future  time  lo  mark 
Its  progress,  and  establish  a  certain  law  upon  the 
subjecl.  (Vide  Tnnttfactimut  of  the  Hoyal  So- 
ciety fur  1842.)  The  position  of  the  Uneol'  no- 
dip  or  magnetic  eauator  was  also  determined, 
and  fixed  grounds  la  id  for  subsequent  observa- 
tion of  the  changes  to  which  it  may  be  h'able. 

The  magnetic  observatory  at  St,  Helena  hav* 
ing  been  set  on  foot.,  and  the  officer:?  and  instru* 
ments  landed,  the  expedition  saileti  again  Feb. 
8,  and,  March  17,  arrived  at  the  Coj-h;  of  Good 
I  lope,  where  similar  services  were  performed. 
A  etries  of  daily  experiments  was  made  on  tJie 
temperature  and  specific  gravity  of  the  sea,  at 
the  depthti  of  180,  300,  4S0,  and  600  fathoms, and 
at  leiigili  soundings  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
were  struck  by  tlie  plummet.  From  id  I  which, 
die  physical  condition  of  this  element  will  come 
to  be  better  understood. 

April  3.  The  Cape  was  left  behind,  and  the 
system  of  magnetic  observation  sedidously  and 
zealously  continued,  to  connect  the  voyage  with 
il\^  observatories  established  in  other  purls  of 
the  world,  Kerguelen's  Land  was  reached  on 
the  12th  of  May]  and  on  the  2^1|h,  (the  day  pre- 
viously fixed  lor  simultaneous  observations,)  the 
niagnetonietric  instruments  were  noted  eveiy  2f 
minutes,  for  24  hours;  and,  fortunately,  one  of 
the  magnetic  storms  which  have  I  teen  noticed  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  occurred,  and  its  alTccl- 
ing  the  ins!ru  ments,  as  at  Toronto,  alTorded  com- 
plete proof  of  the  vast  extent  of  nmgnrtic  in- 
iluences,  pervading  tlie  earth's  diameter  With  a 
velocity  equal  to  light  or  electricity. 

Geological  and  geographical  investigatioDt 
were  carried  on  here.  Large  fossil-tiecs  were 
found  in  the  lava,  and  indicated  the  igneous 
origin  of  these  islands.  Extcuj^ive  eenms  of  coal 
were  also  rmbedded  in  the  volcanic  mtiss,  which 
may,  wirh  great  benefit,  be  employed  for  the 
puriMDses  of  steam-navigation  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  be  of  immense  importance  lo  the 
commerce  of  India. 


rrnsT  year. 


From  Hobart  Town*  Van  Dieroen's  Land,  .._ 
expedition  proceeded  to  Auckland  Iblandu,  and 
completed  a  perfect  series  uf  magnetic  observa- 
tions on  the  important  term-ilny  of  November 
IS40.  The  anticipatory  attemnts*  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ljent<>imril  Wilkes,  and  tlie  French  Com- 
modore D'Ur\Mlte,  having  become  known  to  oar 
countrymen,  Captain  Ross  wisely  used  his  dit- 
cretiunnry  power  iu  altering  his  route  frum  thai 
originally  intended.  He  accordingly  direcM 
his  course  for  the  utmost  soulh,  at  about  the 
170th  deg,  of  east  longitude,  by  ^luch  the  i«ody- 
namic  oval  ami  the  point  exactly  between  the 
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two  foci  of  greater  masniclie  intensity  might  be 
passed  over  and  determined  direcdy  between  the 
trdcks  of  ihe  Russian  navigator  fiellinghaugen 
and  otir  own  illusirioue  Cook,  He  tlu  n  proposed 
Ito  fitecr  S,  W.  lowardb  llie  pole,  rather  than  at- 
pmpt  it4  anitroach  ditectly  Irom  the  north  on  the 
^UDPii  initBieps  of  preceding  voyngera. 

O  lorDt^ceniber  he  quitted  Auckhmd 

I  lelanda,  touched  at  Campbell  Island,  and,  passing 
llJvmugh  nutneroiJB  icehero-s  to  the  eouthward  of 
r6S^  lat-j  made  ihe  Pack-Edge,  and  entered  ihe 
I  Antarctic  Circle  «n  New-Year*s  day  1841.   This 
p|»ack  wa«  not  &o  formidable  as  represented  by 
f  ihe  French  and  AmericanB,  hut  a  gale  and  other 
^unfavorable  circunmtancee  prevented  the  vcseels 
from  entering  it  at  the  time.     A  gale  from  the 
northward  hle*v  tliem  oil';  and  it  wtxa  not  till  the 
1 5th  that  they  regained  if,  about  100  milcR  to  ihe 
Ifabtward,  In  I  at.  6(5-'  45'  S,.  and  long.  174^  IG' 
f  E.,  when,  though  the  wind  was  blowing  and  the 
teea  running  higli  directly  upon  It,  the  entrance 
f  was  achieved  without  tJie'dightest  injury  io  either 
^ship.     After  advancing  through  it  a  lew  miles. 
Uhey  were  able  to  make  their  way  to  the  eomh 
I  ward  with  comparative  ease  and  safety.    Thick 
rfoge,  however,  ensued,  and,  with  light  wnnds, 
I  tendered  their  couree  more  ditficult  as  well  as 
^tedious',  and  constatit   snow-showers  impeded 
*» their  operations.     Wlicnevcr  a  clear  ghmpt^e 
I  could  be  obtained,  they  were  neverthelega  en- 
^couraged  by  eeeing  a  strong  water-eky  to  the 
~  tJ^p't  find  on  the  morning  of  tlic  9th,  after  suil- 
^  above  200  miles  tliroiigh  the  pack,   they 
. .  Bned  a  perfectly  clear  sea,  and  bore  away 
» 6,  W.  for  the  magnetic  pole ! 
[     Jan.  11,  lat  70'-^  47'  S.  and  long.  172°  36'  E., 
'  land  was  di6Co%»ered  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  directly  in  their  course  and  hetwecn 
them  and  Ihepole^ — thf>  southenimoet  known  land 
»  eeer  discijtereil^  tliough  some  what  nearly  ap- 
I  proached  by  the  Uuyyiane  twenty  years  ago. 
At*  ihoee  who  accomi»lished  this  honor  lor  their 
country  approarlied,  it  was  seen  to  ripe  in  lofiy 
mountain  peaks  of  from  9,000  to  12^000  tl-et  in 
height,  entirely  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and 
the  glaciers  projecting  from  the  vast  mountain 
browe  for  many  miles  into  the  ocean.    By  an  J 
by  exposes!  patches  of  rock  were  visible  ;  but  the 
1  «bore  was  eo  lined  with  herL'p  and  pack-ice,  witli 
I  heavy  swell  washing  over  Iheni,  that  a  hiiidinir 
f* could  not  be  ejected.     They  therefore  steered 
lo  the  S.  E*,  where  were  several  fhsiiII  iFlandt^ ; 
and  on  the  r2th  Captain  Rorj?  landt^d,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Crozierond  a  number  of  otli- 
ccra  of  each  ship,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  natne  of  our  gracious  queen  Vic- 
toria.    The  island    is  composed  allogeiher  of 
ifftieooR  rocks,  and  lies  in  lat.  71-^  50'  S.  and 
hns,  171^  7' E. 

The  east  coast  of  the  mainlnnd  trended  to  the 
eoutliwurd,  and  the  north  took  a  north- westerly 
direction*,  and  Captain  Ro^a  resolveil  on  pene- 
tratmgr  »is  far  as  he  could  lo  the  Roulh,  eo  that  he 
mi^bt^  if  posmble.  pass  heyond  the  magnetic  pole, 
which  llie  conjbined  obaervatioiia  had  placed  in 

76^  *^'   '"  and  thence  proceed  westwartl  till 

he  '  '  iti?  circutnnavigation.     They  ac- 

f'.r  nil  ulong  this  magnifirent  land; 

January  reachctl  74^  15'  S., 
L,.  rn  latitude  that  had  ever  been 

previouaiy  attained ! 
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Here  strong  southerly  gales,  tliick  fogii,  and 
perpetual  snow-storms  impeded  tliem;  but  ihcy 
continued  to  examine  the  coaai  to  the  Fouihward^ 
and  on  the  27th  again  liindfd  on  another  island,  ' 
in  lat.  76^  8  8.  and  long.  I'jS'^  12  E, ;  like  the  | 
former,  all  of  igneous  rocks.  On  the  28th  a 
mounlain  12,400  feet  aV»ove  the  level  of  the  sea 
was  seen  e  mil  ting  flame  and  smoke  in  grand 
profusion  ;  which  splendid  volcano  receivcfl  the 
appropriate  nan^e  of  MorNT  EriEcrt*.  Its  posi- 
tion id  hit.  77^  32'  S,  long.  167°  0'  E. ;  and  an 
extinct  crater  to  the  eaelward  of  it  was  named — 
though  not  quite  eo  fitly — McmrU  Terror* 

Cuntinuing  to  follow  the  mainland  in  its  south- 
ern trending,  a  barrier  of  ice,  stretching  ofi'from 
a  promtnenrcape»  and  presenting  a  perpendicular 
face  of  above  150  iVct,  tar  above  the  masi  heads 
of  the  vessels,  shut  up  the  prospect  of  further  ad- 
vance in  that  direction.  They  could  iiist  discern 
beyond,  the  ioob  of  a  range  of  very  lofty  nioun-  j 
tains  towards  the  S.  S.  E.,  and  in  lat  79"^  S.  This 
barrier  fhey  explored  to  the  enslward,  till,  on  the 
2i\  of  Feb.,  they  reached  lat.  78'^  4'  S.,  the  high- 
est they  were  at  any  time  able  lo  attain ;  and  on 
the  9th,  having  tra'^ed  its  continuance  lo  the 
long,  of  191^^  23'  in  lat.  78^  S.,  a  distance  of  more  . 
than  300  miles,  their  farther  progress  w:^s  stop-  | 
ped  by  a  heavy  pack  pret^eed  closely  against  it 
and  tlie  narrow  lane  through  which  they  hati 
hitherto  found  their  w^ay  being  now  completely 
covered  by  rapidly  forming  Ice,  nothing  but  the 
strong  breeze  which  they  fortunately  had  with 
tlicrn  put  it  in  their  p<>WLr  to  retrace  their  rouree. 
At  the  distance  of  less  than  hidf  a  mile  they  had 
soiindingg  on  a  bed  of  m\\  blue  muil.  witli  3 18 
fathoms.  The  t  mperature  was  £0°  below  the 
freezing  point;  and  aught  more  here  being  im- 
practicable, they  bore  away  for  the  westward* 
nnd  again  reachcil  lat.  7t)^  S.  (iJmt  of  the  mag- 
netic pie)  on  the  15th  ot  February.  Tliey  found 
the  heavy  ice  partially  drifted  away,  but  i<s  place 
supplied  by  more,  recently  formed,  through  which 
they  got  a  few  miles  nearer  the  pole— lat.  76^ 
12'  S-,  and  long,  104^,  live  dip  S8'4D,  and  varia- 
tion 109  24  E,, — ttius  fml\j  157  miles  from  the 
/w/<?.  The  nature  of  the  const  rendered  it  im- 
posj^ible  to  lay  up  the  ships  and  endeavor  to 
rtat'h  this  interestinii  point  by  land;  but  it  is 
satislactory  to  know  that  it  was  approaclied  some 
huudrctls  of  miles  more  nearly  tluin  ever  it  was 
before,  and  that  from  the  muUitude  ol'  observ.i- 
tions  made,  in  so  many  ditfercni  directions,  its 
po^itirri  cat*  bedetermirjcd  with  nImo^'t  as  much 
cert  linty  as  if  the  spot  had  been  actually  visited. 

The  advanced  period  of  the  season  in  ihii 
high  latitude  now  nn.lered  return  adviKablej 
but  yet  they  made  another  etfort  to  land  on  the 
north  part  of  the  coa^t,  which  was  dtleuted  by 

•  The  voliune  of  •«m*»ke  cjrctrd  i»y  the  v«  Icrino 
win  in  BUitdea  jels,  nnd  attairuHt  an  nlutndo  of 
20(X>  fei't  ;  flic  dijimetfr  nt  ilic  crater's  m*-»uih  was 
.ihniit  300  feet  aad  itprtohinlly  «ii3«mcd  llto  ^laipe 
of  nn  iiivcrird  ftjic  lilt  ii  vv»§  5  or  CUO  fciu  in 
iiiatnetiT  ai  its  liij^licsi  plf^vrition,  The  5moke  ilien 
grndmtty  di«jwr>fd  nnd  left  th»?  crntcr  qniiis  clear. 
rill#»d  witli  inn-nsrly  bri^jlit  flttme  lliishhig  cvom  in 
die  frtctj  cl*  ilie  niefidmn  sun,  Tho  penniHinnt 
«no\v  tfxif«ds  to  the  veiy  ?d«c  of  the  ciati'i,  nnd 
no  nppeurntiee  rf  Uvn-strcams  could  be  dclecied 
on  ihtf  eutlACC.-^£d.  X.  Q, 
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the  heavy  ]5ack-ice.  They  found  it  ternrinate 
abruptly  in  \nU  70"  40'  S.,  and  lon^.  165^  E., 
trending  conpfdcrnbly  to  the  fiouthward  of  west, 
and  tiresenijii**^  nn  iiTimt'nsc  Epace,  occupied  by 
a  d«?n*?ii  pack\  po  firmly  renjeiil<HJ  lo^i'ther  by  the 
newly  Tunned  kf\  as  to  tftdy  evrry  fiin^mpt  to 
penetrate  it.  The  whtde  sou tl tern  land  ihijs 
traced  exteiida  from  nenrly  I  be  70th  lo  the  79lJi 
degree  oriiiiitude,  and  waa  distinguiehed  by  ihc 
name  of  our  beloved  sovereign. 

Their  way  irom  hence  Ifiy  near  the  chain  of 
tsIiimU  discovered  by  OLiIleny  in  1339^  and 
njore  extensively  explored  by  the  Americun 
and  French  expcdi lions  in  tlie  follovviui^  year. 
Oo  the  4th  of  March  they  recrossed  the  ant- 
arclie  circle,  and  being  neccs'sarily  close  by  the 
eastern  extreme  of  those  patches  of  lami  which 
Lieut.  Wilke«  has  called  *'  the  Antarctic  Conti- 
nenly^*  and  havings  reached  their  latitude  on  the 
5th,  Ihey  eleered  directly  for  them  ;  and  at  noon 
on  the  6th,  thephips  beirii;:  exanly  over  the  cen- 
tre of  this  mountain  range,  thev  could  oblain  no 
soundings  with  6O0  fatlioms  of  line  j  and  having 
traversed  a  space  of  SO  miles  in  every  direction 
from  ihis  ?pot,  diirin<j  beautifully  clear  weather, 
which  extended  their  viislon  widely  around,  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  ihis  position,  at  least,  of 
the  pseudo-antarctic  continent,  and  the  nearly 
200  milea  of  barrier  repres^mted  to  extend  from 
jlj  have  no  real  exit^tence !  !* 

Continuing  to  bear  westward,  the  expedition 
approached  the  place  where  Prof  Gauss  sup- 
posed the  maffnetic  pole  to  be,  which  was 
proved,  by  extended  inveKli^ationj  to  be  errone- 
ous ;  and  they  tlien,  April  4,  departed  for  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

IVo  ihgeaKe  or  ca.=ua!ty  of  any  kind  attended 
their  first  labors,  and  iin?re  was;  not  one  indi- 
vi<Iiial  in  eiihcr  ship  on  tlie  sick-list!  Sir  John 
Franklin,  too,  the  eKtimahle  friend  and  arctic 
companion  of  Rofp,  was  still  at  tlie  opposite 
pole,  ready  lo  welcome  and  entertain  him.  It 
was  doubtless  a  happy  meeting. 

8ECOf9n  YEAR. 

Tire  ma;g:netomeiers,  &r.,  n^aiti  slrictly  com- 
pared wilh  Uiot«e  of  the  lixed  ohservratory,  the 
crews  rcfreshcuh  the  »\\i\>B  refitted,  the  gallant 
hand  ag'ain  proceeded  with  their  ardnous  task. 
The  cx]v*dition  went  to  Sydney  and  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  ill  order  lo  extend  (he  magnet tc  observa- 
tions, and  finiflh  mclcorological  and  other  philo- 
sophicrd  experiinenls.  These  at  the  antipodefi 
of  European  observdlories^and  equally  separated 
from  each  oth'^r.  are  of  much  interest  to  science; 
and  htivc  decided  the  important  quealjnn  of  the 
exact  correspondence  of  t!ie  momentary  mag- 
netic {>erliirbaiii>n8.  The  pertnrlmtions  at  Van 
Diemetj's  Land  and  New  Zealand  were  found  lo 
be  in  exact  nccordimce. 

Nov.  23,  1&41.    They  sailed  from  the  Bay  of 

*  LtKUt.  Wilkef  mny  have  nii?tiiken  somn  clouds 
or  fog  hunks ^  whinh  in  ittcic  regiunJi  nrr  vi-ry  likely 
ic\at4iatno  tbt?  np[>tfnnitice  of  hini!  lo  in^x^iei iifiiced 
cyef,  ffir  ilti^  cimiint'nt  and  niiigu  nf  htUy  laoiin- 
turns.  Ifio,  lUi^LTror  is  in  ha  rt^grettnl,  tt9  it  itiiiMt 
tenti  to  ihrow  tlisorutlii  on  oUier  i»oriiont  of  hi* 
di^cnveJ  tffs  wbirli  have  ;i  more  substantial  founda- 


[Blands,  and  passing  by  the  Chatham  Island^ 
bore  away  lo  the  eastward  to  exanune  the  sup- 
po&ed  position  of  the  locus  of  greater  magnetic 
inlensiiy,  and,  favored  widi  fine  weather,  ob- 
tained a  series  of  observations  which  denioo- 
strated  the  error  of  the  astigned  position.  They 
accordingly  proceeded  to  the  south  to  resume 
ihe  examination  of  the  antarctic  seas. 

Dec.  IS.  In  laL  02^'  28'  S.  and  long.  140^  57' 
VV.^  they  made  the  pack  300  miles  farther 
north  thanbelbre  ;  which  unexpected  obstruction 
showed  that  they  were  too  early  lor  the  season. 
They  entered,  however,  and  pursued  their 
voyage  for  300  miles,  when  it  became  so  close 
ihut  they  could  push  the  ships  no  more  to  the 
southward*  With  untiring  zeal  and  unflinch- 
ing faiiirue  of  afficers  and  men,  it  was  a^-ain 
new-year'fi  da)%  1S42,  before  they  could  cross 
the  antarctic  circle.  The  intense  brightness  of 
the  sky  foreshowed  them  that  they  w^ould  stitl 
have  to  encounter  vast  bodies  of  ice  in  that 
direction,  whiUt  more  encouraging  appearances 
held  out  inihicement  to  try  their  tbrtune  to  the 
westward.  By  Jan.  lOtli  they  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  within  a  iew  miles  of  tJie  open  water, 
when  a  violent  gale  sprung  up  and  placed  them 
in  a  situation  of  appalling  jeopardy.  The  rud- 
der of  the  Erebus  was  shattered,  and  that  of  the 
Terror  was  soon  al\er  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
violent  shocks  against  the  ice  for  iwenty-six 
hour?,  as  they  rolled  deeply  among  its  heavy 
nm.saee,  severely  tried  their  strength  and  tlireat- 
ened  their  existence.  On  the  21st  the  gale 
abated  ;  and  though  driven  back  far  into,  and 
clo.scly  beset  by,  the  pack,  they  went  to  work  to 
repair  damages  anri  prepare  for  new  eiforts. 
Their  condition  was  very  helpless,  and  their 
vexation  the  greater,  as  iiie  last  days  were  la  si 
fi!iortening,  and  the  season  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  had,  however,  gone  tlirongh  the  pack  in  a 
direct  line  450  miles,  and  were  more  south  than 
tjook  or  Belli nghauscn  had  been  able  to  reach  in 
more  favorable  seasons.  At  length,  Feb.  2d, 
they  cleared  the  pack  in  lat.  67*- 28'  J^.jand  long! 
1 59-'  0'  E.,  after  an  imprisonment  of  forty-six 
days  in  the  '^  thick  ribbed  ice."  Thia  was  only 
ten  days  earlier  liian  they  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  their  operations  the  ^car  bilore;  but 
still  they  advanced  lo  see  what  could  bo  done. 
They  pursued  their  course  to  the  southward 
along  the  edge  of  tlie  pack,  but  it  wa*  fimnd  lo 
trend  to  the  westward  across  (heir  course* 
which  obliged  them  to  stretch  farilicr  in  ilmt 
direction  than  was  wished  ;   and  a  «  e 

of  violent  gales  added  more  to  lhi*ir  i 
They  fought  against  every  obstacle,  and  oi  mid- 
night, on  the  22d,  they  had  the  satisfaction  lo 
make  tlie  great  barrieV  a  few  miles  to  the  ra^t- 
waid  of  ihc  spot  where  their  examination  of  la^t 
year  had  concluded.  This  enormous  ma?8 
gradually  diminishes,  from  itsrommencrment  Hi 
the  foot  of  Mount  Erebus,  whcr-^  i:        *  rf* 

feet,  to  150  leet  at  the  eastern  ex  *s 

couhl  be  seen,     At  the  point  now  1 1 .  ^ 

fartlier  diminij?hed  to  lt»7  feel,  and  I  i 

deep  bay^  ami  low  pr'-»ir"'fl..fi^  ♦...«  ,^,,j,^ 

50  to  70'feet  high,     f^^  f  hluc 

mud  were  obtained  at  \   r^v 

geiher   with   the  strong  n 
gently  rifling  in  ridges  to  i  ^  ,l 
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hundred  feet,  at  a  distance  df  50  or  60  miles 
from  the  burner,  leuves  Utile  douhl  of  tlic  exist 
eiwe  of  an  extensive  country  to  the  southward, 
but  eo  entirely  covered  wilh  perpetual  ice  as  to 
conceal  every  conceivable  teaiure  of  marked 
character  to  estiibtisli  its  positive  existence. 

The  barrier  was,  with  a  strong  breeze,  traced 
ftboul  130  miles  larther  eastward  than  in  the 
preceding  year^  but  all  beyond  was  froitlees. 
Capt.  Rosa  tlierefore  retraced  hi^  course^  and, 
where  he  wag  before  preveated  by  tlie  weather 
nnd  \o<xn,  obtained  two  addilional  lines  of  mag- 
netic determinations  at  no  srreat  distance  from 
llie  pole,  by  which  ita  posiiron  can  be  still  more 
accurately  aecertained.  The  antarctic  circle 
wos  again  repassed,  and  another  hazardous  en- 
lerprise  undertaken,  in  these  long  dark  nights^ 
which  confirmed  the  opinion  regarding  the  non- 
exiaiencc  of  the  supposed  focus  of  magnetic 
force.  On  the  12 ih  March,  in  a  heavy  breeze, 
the  fihii>6  were  driven  into  violent  collision  with 
an  extensive  chain  of  icebergs,  and  the  bowsprit, 
fore-lopraiLSt,  and  some  smaller  spars  of  the  Ere- 
bus, were  c:irried  away  and  lost.  The  veKseh 
were  providentially  preserved  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces;  and  the  c<x}lness,  promptitude,  and 
aclivitv  of  their  crewe  were  never  more  eaer- 
gelically  displayed,  A  direct  course  was  held 
lor  Cape  Horn,  as  far  from  the  tracks  of  former 
navigators  as  poseibic;  and  in  a  heavy  gale, 
Jatnes  AngdeyT  quarter-master,  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned,  the  only  casualty  during  136 
daysof  arduous  duty,  and  again  without  one  man 
on  the  sick-li^t.  Provisions  were  supplied  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  ihe  shipe  were  put  in  aF 
complete  a  coodiiion  to  reaevv  operations  as  the 
day  Ihey  sailed  from  England, 


TDJRD  YEAR. 

On  the  rooming  of  Dec.  17,  1842,  ihe  expedi- 
tion sailed  trom  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  on  the 
24th  eaw  Ihe  first  icebergs,  when  nearly  in  the 
latituda  of  Clarence  Island  ;  and  next  day  their 
pro^re^fl  was  arrested  by  a  rather  solid  pack. 
The  20th  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  lind  out 
A  penetrable  part,  and  tJjcy  were  led  to  stand 
along  ii«  edge  to  the  westward*  Capt.  Rof^s, 
being  perciuaded  that  the  great  extent  of  open 
water  found  by  our  late  worthy  friend,  Capt- 
Wcddell,  to  ihe  74th  dog,  of  latitude,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  prevailing  westerly  winJs  driving 
ihe  ice  away  from  gome  extensive  shore,  pro- 
bably the  cufitt^rn  side  o\^  Graham  Land,  deter- 
mined, if  ije  could,  to  get  hold  of  ihat  coast,  and 
|»encirate  li»  the  southward  and  eastward,  be- 
tween its  shores  and  the  pack,  and  thus  he 
hoped  to  arrive  at  the  open  part  of  the  open  sea 
found  by  Wedilell ;  deeming  it  more  desirable  to 
Unce  Uie  laud  to  the  southward  than  to  attempt 
to  follow  his  track,  from  which  no  discovery 
coutd  be  expected.  On  the  2Sth  they  discovered 
land»  extending  S.  to  S,  W.  by  W. ;  but  its  shores 
lined  wilh  "«o  txtriordinary  an  accumulation  of 
'  '  I  cberga  as  to  prevent  all  approach 
ihree  or  four  mdes.  They  had* 
KifiMS',  I'idy  lo  pa*j8  alnng  and  exiunine  the 
coa«l  IS  tliey  coula.  The  whole  land,  with  the 
fxcirption  of  two  bold  projecting  head -lands  near 
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its  north  extreme,  was  found  to  be  entirely 
covered  with  snow  or  ice,  which  descended  from 
the  height  of  2000  or  3tX>0  feel^  into  the  sea, 
where,  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  it 
formed  perj)endicular  icy  clitis  of  from  2^0  to  30 
feet  high,  Irom  wliich  the  bergs  already  men- 
tioned constantly  broke  away  and  grounded  in 
the  shallow  water.  Between  them  the  whirl- 
pools, caused  by  a  stroni?  tide,  were  very  trouble- 
some ;  and  several  small  islets,  quite  free  from 
snow,  were  observed,  extending  to  the  eoulh- 
eastward  from  the  farthest  visible  point  of  the 
land.  A  dense  fog  arose,  and  compelled  the  ex- 
pedition to  haul  otT  to  tlie  eastward,  where  they 
eoon  met  wilh  the  western  edge  of  the  packs. 
On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  they  again  closed 
the  land,  and  steered  across  a  deep  gulf  for  ihe 
extreme  point ;  but  the  pack  was  close  against 
its  shores,  and  by  the  4lh,  in  lat.  64|°  S..  the 
ships  were  beset,  and  drifted  rapidly  back  to  the 
northward.  Next  day  tliey  were  extricated,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  landing  on  an  island  at  the 
extreme  of  a  deep  inlet  on  the  south  side  of  the 
gulf,  of  which  Captain  Ross  took  posse^eion  in 
her  majetity's  name.  This  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  though  not  more  than  two  mites  in 
diameter,  projertg  n  pcrfecdy  formed  crater  to 
the  height  of  3500  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  lies  in  laL  64°  13^  S.,  ond  long.  56^^  49'  W.  A 
magnificent  table- topped  mountain  to  the  west- 
ward rises  lo  the  heiirht  of  7,000  feet,  aad  the 
whole  we.=lern  shore  of  lliis  great  gulf  cons^ists  of 
mountainous  ranges  covered  with  everlasting 
snow.  It  was  named  the  Gulf  of  Erebus  and 
Terror;  is  about  40  miles  between  the  capes^ 
and  neariy  as  many  mites  deep.  Excepting  the 
south  part,  it  was  full  of  heavy  pack-ice,  and 
tliere  were  two  spaces  at  its  deepest  parts  where 
no  land  could  be  diKcerned,  and  which  probably 
coramunicaTC  wilh  liransfield  Strait.  In  the 
evening,  the  ice  being  driven  otf  the  land,  (hey 
rounded  the  south  part  of  the  gulf,  and  coursed 
the  land  to  Ihesovjtli-westward  oetween  its  shore 
and  a  chain  of  grounded  bergs  two  or  three 
miles  distant.  All  this  portion  was  free  from 
snow  for  twenty  miles,  when  they  ajrain  came  to 
perpendicular  icy  clilTs  descending  from  a  snow- 
covered  mountain  about  2,000  feet  high,  This 
was  a  comf»lete  barrier  in  miniature,  and  tended 
to  confirm  Captain  Ross's  opinion  that  an  exten- 
sive continent  exists  to  ihe  southward  oftijegreat 
barrier  di?srovered  in  1S41,  extending  to  the  east 
450  niih's  trom  Mount  Erebus. 

ice.  in  various  Ibrms,  beset  them  for  some 
time,  and  observations  were  taken  on  that  which 
was  fixed*  No  doubt  remained  that  the  strait 
before  spoken  of  communicated  with  Bransfield 
Strait,  and  prohalily  with  the  Canal  d'Orleans; 
hut  it  was  so  compleiely  closed,  that  nothing  far- 
ther could  be  done  lo  decide  this  geographical 
point.  The  struggles  with  the  ice  roniinued  to 
the  Isl  of  February,  when  it  became  essential 
to  extricate  the  fc^hips,  and  endeavor  to  pnie- 
1  rale  to  the  sou ih.  On  the  Jtli  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  pack-edge,  and  were  once  more 
in  clear  water,  after  having  been  more  or  less 
entangled  for  the  space  of  forty  days.  East 
winds  and  ihick  fogs  prevailed,  and  the  best  of 
tht'  ecason  was  past.  I'hey*  however,  in  lat.  (35^ 
nearly,  crossed  Wed  dell's  reiurnuig  track,  and 
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found  pack-ice  where  he  had  perfectly  clear  eea.* 
They  could  not  penetrate  beyond  lat  65°  15'  S. 
where  their  position  was  100  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Admiral  D'Urville's  track  where  he  un- 
successfully attempted  to  follow  the  route  so  no- 
bly achieved  by  our  countryman  Weddell.  On 
the  22d  they  crossed  tlie  line  of  the  no-variation 
in  lat  61°  and  long.  24°  W.  in  a  dip  of  57°  40'; 
a  fact  of  much  importance  to  magnetic  science, 
since  the  observations  appear  to  prove  that  the 
supposition  of  there  being  two  magnetic  poles  of 
verticity  in  the  south  (as  is  well  known  to  be  the 
case  in  the  north)  is  erroneous,  and  that  there  is 
in  reality  but  one  magnetic  pole  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

We  may  notice  that  the  whole  of  this  year's 
observations  tend  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 
confirm  the  position  assigned  to  this  pole  by 
Captain  Ross  from  his  first  year's  experiments 
in  its  close  vicinity. 

On  the  23d  they  rounded  the  last  extreme  of 
the  pack,  and  stood  to  the  S.  E.,  and  crossed  the 
antarctic  circle  on  the  1st  of  March  in  long.  7° 
30'  W.  From  judicious  considerations  Captain 
Ross  now  tried  to  penetrate  to  the  southward  in 
the  meridian  exactly  between  Bellinghausen's 
and  Weddell's  tracks,  and  consequently  stood  to 
the  S.  W.  On  the  23d,  in  lat.  68°  34',  and  long. 
12°  49'  W..  he  was  becalmed,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  to  try  for  soundings,  but  4,000  fath- 
oms of  line  failed  to  reach  the  ground.  This 
great  depth  is  against  the  probability  of  meeting 
with  land  near.  For  some  time,  however,  they 
persevered  in  an  attempt  to  get  farther  to  the 
south,  but  the  ice  was  too  strong  for  them,  and 
considerable  danger  was  encountered  in  a  tem- 
pestuous gale, which  lasted,  without  interruption, 
durintr  three  days.  The  darkness  of  the  nights 
and  the  number  of  icebergs  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  and  courage  of  the  men ; 
and  the  management  of  the  ships  was,  through- 
out, most  worthy  of  admiration.  At  length,  on 
the  8th,  the  wind  veered  to  the  eastward,  and 
with  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  merciful  protection,  when  human  efforts 
were  all  but  useless  and  unavailing,  our  brave 
fellows  were  in  safety,  and  steering  for  the 
north.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  12th,  that 
ihey  were  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  be- 
ing driven  against  the  still-threatening  pack. 

On  the  17th  thejr  reached  the  latitude  of  Bou- 
vet  Island,  (64°  19',)  about  8°  to  the  westward 
of  the  assigned  position ;  but  they,  like  Cook, 
searched  for  it  in  vain ;  and  Captain  Ross  con- 
cludes that  Bouvet  had  been  deceived  by  the 
form  of  an  iceberg.  The  last  berg  was  seen  on 
the  25th,  in  lat.  47°  3'  S.,  and  long.  10°  51'  E., 
when  bearing  away  before  a  fair  gale  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  expedition  pros- 
perously anchored  on  the  4th  of  April. 

In  the  third  season,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  they 
did  not  penetrate  so  far  as  VVeddell ;  yet  the  un- 
usual prevalence  of  easterly  winds  preventing 
the  pack  from  drifting  otF  shore,  was  the  means 
of  enabUng  them  to  reach  the  lat.  of  71°  30'  S. 

*  Tho  doubts   endeavored  to  be  thrown  on  Wed- 
delVa  namtive  by  the  French,  merely  because  they 
were  unnhle  to  follow  his  track,  oug\U  nol  loVic' 
passed  without  reprehension. — £d.  L.  G. 
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on  a  meridian  usually  occupied  by  the  pack 
when  driven  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds 
from  the  east  shore  or  Graham's  Land,  and  ex- 
tending their  researches  in  that  meridian  (15^ 
W.)  twelve  degrees  of  latitude  beyond  their  pre- 
decessors, Cook,  Bellinghausen,  and  Biecoe. 

The  discovery  and  examination  of  a  coni^ider- 
able  extent  of  unknown  coast,  proving  the  insu- 
larity of  those  portions  of  land  first  discovered  by 
Bransfield  in  1820,  for  years  aflerwards  fre- 
quented by  our  sealers  in  search  of  their  prey, 
and  finally,  in  1839,  seen  by  Admiral  D'Urville, 
and  called  by  him  ^Louis  Philippe's  hand^^  can- 
not but  be  regarded  as  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  those  parts,  which,  though 
islands  of  inconsiderable  size,  might  have  ex- 
tended, and  were  supposed  to  extend,  even  to 
the  pole. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
left  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  touched  at  Sl 
Helena  and  Ascension  for  the  purpose  of  repeat- 
ing the  magnetic  observations  they  had  formerly 
made,  and  verifying  their  instmmenis.  In  order 
to  render  the  whole  series  complete,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  repair  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  the 
expedition  reached  on  the  18th  of  June.  Ailer 
a  few  days  employed  in  observing  and  refitting, 
they  sailed  for  England,  and,  touching  at  one  of 
the  Western  Islands,  made  the  land  of  Scflly  on 
the  27th  of  August.  The  passage  up  channel 
was  rendered  tedious  by  calms  and  light  winds, 
so  that  Captain  Ross  was  unable  to  land  until 
Monday  last,  the  4th  Sept,  when  he  disembark- 
ed at  Folkstone,  and  amved  in  town  on  the 
aflernoon  of  the  same  day.  Need  we  add,  that 
his  reception  at  the  Admiralty  was  most  cordial 
and  gratifying.  Lord  Haddington  compliment- 
ed him  in  the  warmest  manner,  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  lords;  and  all  joined  in  the  highest 
eulogy  upon  his  services.  This  is  only  the  pre- 
face to  the  fame  he  has,  with  his  brave  comrades. 
Captain  Crozier,  Commander  Bird,  and  the  rest, 
so  nobly  earned ;  and  it  will  be  echoed  not  onlv 
now  and  by  his  country,  but  by  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  and  forever.  Heartily  do  we  wish 
him,  and  all  who  were  with  him,  the  perfeci  en- 
joyment of  that  high  health  in  which  they  have 
been  restored  to  us  afler  all  their  fatigues  and 
perils. 


Having  given  the  outline  of  this  great  nation- 
al exploit,  we  have  only  to  annex  a  ver\'  few 
particulars  in  connection  with  it,  which  may  in- 
terest our  general  readers. 

When  at  Cape  Horn,  making  magnciometric 
observations,  the  ships  anchored  in  St  Martin's 
Cove,  where  they  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of 
Fuegeans,  a  most  miserable  race  of  human 
creatures,  wandering  naked  amongst  the  con- 
stantly falling  snow-storms  of  this  inclement  re- 
gion. 

On  their  path  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  they  observed  a  very  dangerous 
bank,  directly  in  the  line,  on  which  it  is  proba- 
ble that  many  a  daring  bark  has  been  lo<t, 
whose  fate  has  never  been  disclosed  to  mortal 
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specimens  of  minerals  imbedded  in  the  igneous 
rocks,  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  oi 
vegetation  ;  but  it  was  so  densely  covered  with 
penguins,  which  stoutly  resisted  their  landing, 
that  it  was  witli  difficulty  they  could  force  their 
wjiy  through  them. 

The  acquisitions  to  natural  history,  geology, 
geography,  but  above  all  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  grand  mystery  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, raise  this  voyage  to  a  pre-eminent  rank 
among  the  greatest  achievements  of  British 
courage,  intelligence,  and  enterprise. 

We  mentioned  the  plummet  having  struck 
the  ground  in  a  sounding  of  great  depth,  but 
had  not  at  the  moment  the  exact  extent  before 
us.  It  was  at  2677  fathoms ;  and  by  an  able 
contrivance  the  vessels  veered  out  more  than 
4000  fathoms  of  line,  and  yet  (as  in  lat  66i«  S.) 
with  all  that  scope  could  find  no  bottom.  In 
the  former  case,  where  they  did,  they  could  not 
bring  the  lead  up  again  to  mdicate  the  nature  of 
the  ground. 

In  the  highest  latitudes,  however,  which  they 
reached,  and  much  within  the  antarctic  circle, 
their  dredging  was  very  productive,  and  they 
have  brought  home,  in  spirits  of  wine,  many 
specimens  of  molluscs  and  other  creatures, 
shells,  &c.,  d[.c.,  which  are  believed  to  be  rare, 
if  not  new  in  this  branch  of  scientific  exploration, 
and  which  will  be  the  more  welcome  now,  since 
Professor  Forbes's  -^gean  researches  (see  for- 
tunately, in  this  very  same  number,  his  re- 
port, and  the  results  to  which  it  leads)  have, 
as  it  were,  opened  a  vast  novel  field  of  inquiry 
for  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  our  globe. 

In  these  desolate  regions,  where  so  little 
could  be  seen  or  found  on  the  surface,  it  was 
some  compensation  to  be  able  to  divulge  even 
a  few  secrets  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Above 
and  around  them  it  was  almost  as  if  life  were 
extinct.  Animals  there  were  none;  and  birds 
were  very  few.  The  stormy  petrel  occasionally 
flying  over  their  heads  was  shot;  and  a  new 
species  of  white  petrel  was  also  obtained.  The 
other  ornithological  inhabit£mts  of  the  antarctic, 
such  as  gulls,  dec,  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  arctic  regions ;  the  same  in  colors,  feathers, 
and  form.  Only  they  were  "  like  angel  visits, 
few  and  far  between."  Of  shrimps  under  the 
ice  there  were  myriads ;  but  apparently  nothing 
to  feed  upon  them  except  the  worthless  finner- 
whale.  For  the  mess  the  ocean  was  a  blank. 
Seals,  however,  abounded,  with  skins  of  a 
long  coarse  hair.  And  this  was  all — all  ex- 
cept the  extraordinary  penguin,  whose  habits 
eeemed  to  be  impenetrable.  This  bird  was 
found  always  on  the  ice,  and  at  immense  dis- 
tances from  land.  How  it  existed  appeared  to 
be  a  mystery.  There  were  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  smaller  species  j  and  the 
lightly  fledged  young  in  their  first  year  were 
often  met  with.  But  there  were,  besides,  a  pa- 
triarchal order,  never  encountered  in  more  than 
three  at  any  time,  and  of  an  immense  size.  Their 
appearance  on  the  summits  of  icebergs  and 
elsewhere  were  almost  ludicrous ;  for,  with  their 
stately  stalk  and  short  legs,  they  looked,  for  all 
the  world,  like  the  padres  of  a  religious  order. 
One  was  weighed  at  76  lbs.,,  and  stood  about  4 
ft  6  io.  In  height    The  average  weight  of  this 
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large  class  was  64  lbs.  And  heavy  as  they 
were,  and  seemed,  their  activity  in  leaping 
was  incredible.  In  their  walk,  and  glanc- 
ing over  their  shoulders  as  it  were  with  wonder 
at  their  strange  visitors,  they  betrayed  no  fears, 
and  hardly  took  themselves  out  of  the  way. 
But  if  an  impulse  led  them  to  jump  up  the  face 
of  a  piece  of  ice,  their  flappers  came  down  on 
each  side,  and  they  rose  with  a  spring  (consider- 
ing their  form)  truly  astonishing ;  as  several  of 
the  officers  estimated  such  exploits  at  10,  12,  or 
14  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

How  these  birds  contrive  to  live  on  icy 
masses,  unable  to  fly,  and  not  much  made  for 
running,  is.  we  repeat,  a  natural  curiosity. 
There  are  no  insects  within  many  degrees  m 
the  antarctic  circle  where  they  abide. 

Of  the  dreadful  storm  mentioned  in  our  last, 
we  have  since  seen  a  sketch ;  which,  we  are  as- 
sured, is  an  under-wrought  representation  of  the 
scene.  It  is  perfectly  appalling !  The  Erebus 
and  Terror  are  but  one  wave  apart,  and  the 
tremendous  masses  of  ice  seem  as  if  they  must 
crush  a  thousand  navies.  Their  escape  was  in- 
deed miraculous.  Both  rudders  lost  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  and  a  dreadful  swell  driving 
them  up  and  down,  whilst  the  rolling  ice  was 
sometimes  under  them  and  sometimes  emerging 
from  the  water  around.  It  must  have  been  ter- 
rific ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  ocean- 
swell,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  renders  the 
navigation  of  the  south  infinitely  more  perilous 
than  that  in  the  northern  sphere,  where  tlie 
waves  and  currents  are  comparatively  smooth, 
and  the  forcing  a  way  through  the  ice  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  much  safer  operation. 

Among  the  memorable  objects  of  the  voyage, 
the  volcano  we  described  last  week  was  the 
most  memorable.  Its  appearance  is  spoken  of 
by  all  the  officers  and  crews  as  of  stupendous 
beauty;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
grandeur  when  we  state,  that  on  sailing  away 
from  it  in  a  direct  course,  the  vessels  could  see 
it  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  130  miles ! 

The  geology  near  this  phenomenon  would  be 
of  extreme  interest ;  but  it  was  not  attainable ; 
and  we  have  only  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
abundance  of  specimens  brought  from  other 
parts.  Kerguelen's  Land  was  rich  in  this  re- 
spect, and  seems  altogether  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  spots  visited  by  the  ex- 
pedition. We  said  it  was  of  volcanic  origin ; 
out  it  is  a  puzzle  to  tell  exactly  what  it  is. 
Covered  with  lava,  it  imbeds  immense  fossil 
trees,  some  of  them  6  or  7  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence; and  numerous  fine  minerals,  quartz  in 
huge  masses  in  basaltic  caverns,  and  other 
singular  remains.  It  looks  as  if  a  land  had  been 
submerged,  and  again  thrown  up  to  the  surface 
by  volcanic  action ;  the  former  solid  earth  and 
all  its  products  having  been  restored  to  view 
under  an  igneous  power,  which  destroyed  it. 
Here,  however,  our  countrymen  fared  well, 
and  were  fortunate  in  their  magnetic  observa- 
tions. They  could  not  thin  the  multitudes  of 
teal  which  surrounded  them  and  afforded  good 
table  cheer,  and  an  excellent  species  of^the 
brassica  tribe,  though  wild,  furnished  a  vegeta- 
ble much  esteemed  after  aloM^o.^^^^.  '^V^ 
seed  of  this  caVA^^g;^  ^vxro^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  usam^ 
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btrdf^  and  several  specitncns  were  brought 
from  this  quarter.  Altogether,  wo  understand, 
about  «ixty  have  been  sent  or  brought  home^ 
oi4t  of  which>  no  doubt,  some  ivil!  augment  our 
fauna.  Shooting  thctse  was  one  of  the  principal 
amusements  oftlic  officers,  when  not  on  duty. 

From  Kergi3elen*fi  Land  we  have  on  our  ta- 
ble, kindly  presented  In  us  by  Lieut.  Smith,  a 
beauiilul  specimen  of  the  fossil  wood — a  black 
ailex,  with  the  woody  fibres  obviously  circling 
in  the  anterior,  and  the  outer  bark,  particularly 
on  one  side,  of  a  different  brown  coneislency. 
It  ia  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  very 
heavy.  Frona  Van  Diemcn^s  Laud  we  have 
also  silicified  vegetable  remains,  of  singular 
beauty;  and  in  mentioning  the  place  whence 
they  came,  we  arc  happy  again  to  notice  the 
hearty  welcome  from  Sir  Jsihn  Franklin,  who 
made  it  a  hmiie  to  the  expediiion.  Bui  before 
we  leave  Kerguelen's  Latid.  we  must  revert  to 
the  ecienritic  operations  there,  thouijh  merely 
to  mention  that  the  *^  ambulatory''  obl^^erva- 
tories,  from  which  so  much  iaformtition  has  been 
acquired,  have  all  been  safely  re  lauded  in  Eng- 
land, and  are  ready  for  any  other  expeditioa, 
These  houses  answ^cred  their  purposes  admir- 
ably, na  did  the  instrumentB  generally ;  and 
as  the  Erchufi  and  Terror  worked  simultane- 
ously, and  couuuunicated  the  results  by  signal 
daily,*  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  correct- 
nesa  of  the  experiments  and  observations.  This 
Id  of  infinite  consecjtience,  for  it  must  prevent 
alt  question,  or  cavilj  or  pretence  from  other 
quarters. 

The  vitrit  to  Cape  Horn,  whither  they  ran 
from  the  Falkland  Islands,  brought  them  (as 
we  obeerved)  acquainted  with  the  datives  of 
that  wild  promontory-  They  met  dicni  on  an 
island,  not  on  the  mainland,  but  a  place  evi- 
dently much  frequented  by  them.  They  never 
met  more  than  six  or  seven  of  the  men  to- 
geiher,  and  lli>und  them  a  fearless  and  rather 
robust,  active,  and  well-looking  race.  Tliey  were 
raairhlesfl  imitatore,  and  very  dexterous  thieves  ; 
had  nothing  to  offer  in  barter  but  small  pieces  of 
ekins;  and  were  careful  to  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  their  women.  These  were  kept  sedn- 
lously  out  of  sight;  aatl  in  one  instance,  where 
a  party  from  the  ships  surprised  two  of  tJiem 
Cfouchiag  in  a  concealed  part,  ihey  leapt  up 
and  ran  from  them,  scrpcrhin^  with  terror. 
The  "Jerdan  !stand"  of  Cap!,  Weddeirs  map 
was  near;  and  upon  it,  as  upon  others,  rabbiu 
(brought  from  the  Falkland  Ifiles)  were  put 
ashore ;  and  as  thn  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and 
covered  with  grass  aad  brushwood,  they  will  no 
doubt  thrive,  and  replenish  the  land.  Our  kind 
voyager*  alpo,  on  other  remote  shores  where 
vesdele  will  hereafter  touch,  landed  rabbits,  poul- 
try, goats^  and  sheep,  of  which  their  future  suc- 
cessors may  reap  the  advantage. 

The  boats  of  the  natives  of  the  Terra  del 
Fuego  are  curiously  built,  and  their  bottom  bal- 
laate<i  with  clay,  on  whiclj  their  cooking  is  per- 
formed.   The  meUf  as  we  have  said,  are  great 

•  **  Dnily"  may  be  a  word  mlsttpplted  IhroDgb 
U]e  lionlon  of  I  be  lime,  when  the  buo 
'  over  tbeir  heads  for  three  weeks  to- 
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mimics.  One  of  our  officer*  danced  and  sung 
Jim  Crow  to  a  set  q{  them  ;  and  a  Fuegian  im- 
mediately, to  the  great  onlertainment  of  the 
ships*  crews,  copied  both  dance  and  song;  the 
first  to  perfection,  and  the  la^t  so  w*ell  that  it 
was  thought  he  pronounced  every  absurd  word 
whilst  he  jumped  Jim  Crow  ! 

Among  the  happy  returns,  we  cannot  con- 
elude  withoat  mentioning  the  pretty  kitten  sent 
on  board  the  Erebus  just  before  starling,  and 
T;vhich  we  declared  to  be  a  "  Pole-cat."  It  ba» 
certainly  become  one,  with  a  thick  rich  fur,  as  if 
the  antarctic  seasons  had  agreed  with  it.  There 
is  also  a  goat  6htp[>cd  at  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
which  has  stood  all  the  hardships  of  three  years' 
icein^.  They  are  now  animals  of  considerable 
interest;  and,  like  their  commanders,  we  arc 
glad  to  observe,  ihey  give  themselves  no  am 
about  it. 
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EnBiSSiis  TO  China, — La  Prfsae  obfor%-c?»,  thst 
&9  u  French  AniUiisaador  is  about  to  be  appointed 
to  China,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the 
dfittis  und  duruliun  nf  all  th»j  Eurapefin  embw9$ie« 
sent  to  llio  Celestial  Euipire,  The  foNowtng  is  aa 
exnrt  list  of  them  : — L  Tlie  Dutth  einbafiwy,  which 
arrived  at  l\*kin  iho  17th  of  July,  1()5G,  and  re- 
lUEiined  there  91  days.  2.  A  Dutch  embftj**y,  which 
arrived  the  20tli  of  Juno,  1GG7,  arid  remained  4S 
days,  3.  A  Russian  embassy,  which  nrrived  lh« 
5tlj  of  November,  16!>!2,  and  remained  106  dnyi. 
4.  A  Ru9.>§iau  embassy,  which  arrived  the  iHth  of 
Nttvcmber,  17!^>,  and  remained  114  days-  5.  An 
ismhiissy  from  ihe  Pope,  which  arrived  in  1720,  and 
remaiu^ed  91  davB-  €>.  A  Portnguese  embassy, 
which  arrived  thcs  Ist  of  iMay,  1753,  and  remained 
39  days.  7.  An  Engli.^h  embassy,  which  arrived  on 
the  4th  of  Augiitit,  171*3,  and  remainfd  47  duys. 
H,  A  Dutch  ombfissy,  which  arrived  the  lOlh  uf 
January,  1705,  and  remained  35  day9.  9*  A  Kag- 
aian  ombafirsy  iti  Id-Oi).  Itl.  An  EiJgli«b  ombns^y, 
which  fi<it  out  in  February,  1816,  and  remained  15 
days.  11.  That  about  to  be  conducted  by  M.  La- 
grccne.  '^  It  must  bo  remarked/' adds  La  Prtjtte^ 
*Mhat  the  Enghnh  ambasiiadors  never  approtirbcd 
the  Emperor  of  China,  becnuHp  !hcv  always  pro* 
tcistfid  against  the  laws  of  etiqucitto  ohserved  ut  the 
court  of  the  Cclcstiul  Empire*  la  order  tu  approorh 
llie  emperor  it  ia  necessary  to  proceed  from  Xhtt 
door  to  the  throne  on  the  knees,  io  ?!ri*  ''^  ^  -Jid 
nine*  time.-4  against  the  ^roundi  and  t'>  fH 

heel  of  the  sublime  emperor  stvcral   t 
nlal  Magazine. 

Paor.  Wueatstone's  Elkctho-hctrokolooi- 
cAL  REcisrcR  (noticed  in  Lit.  Gnz,  IVo.  1^172)  tor 

observing  the  statca  of  the  bufometer,  thirrmotiie> 
tiir,  and  payrbrometer,  every  haJt-buur,  and  prtnl- 
ing  the  ri^euhfi^  is  now  completed,  II  riH|uire9  no 
altonlion  for  a  week,  and  then  five  minotes  suffice 
to  prepare  it  for  another  week's  operation.  Tht 
daily  record  will  be  given  next  niechng,  CoL 
Sabine  stated  that  it  was  a  rnuttcr  of  great  import* 
ance  to  hnve  this  instrument  compleTnl  during  the* 
first  year  of  tb"ir  occiipalion  of  the  obprrvatory  «t 
Kew,  which  bad  boon  conceded  by  the  Government 
for  the  use  of  tbo  Briii,*ib  Ajisticiaiion,     ll#t  «Uo 

--■'  — •  ■' -  ■•   •••''  ■-■•■■:■•  ■^'  ■'  ••■-      '        T^%1 
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Profln  Uie  PorelgD  QuArterT}^  Review. 


By  J,  J. 

London* 


1,  The  Mountains  and  Valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. By  Mrs.  Bray,  3  vols.  London. 
184L 
%  A  Summer  in  Western  France. 
Trollope,  Esq,,  B,A,  2  vols, 
184  L 

An  English  party,  devouring  sandwiches 
and  drinking  bottled  stout  anntdst  the  brok- 
en walls  cf  the  Amphitheatre,  might  sit  for 
the  portraits  of  a  large  class  of  o(»r  trnveh 
ling  countrymen.  The  ruins  of  antiquity 
go  for  something  ;  bwt  they  would  be  of  no 
account  without  the  debris  of  the  luncheon. 
Eating  is  the  grand  business  of  a  weighty 
majority  of  the  English  out  of  England.  It 
arises  partly  from  a  certain  uneasy  appre- 
hension that  they  cannot  get  any  thing  fit 
to  cat  anywhere  else  j  and  this  very  fear  of 
not  finding  any  thing  they  can  eat,  probably 
tempts  them  to  eat  every  thing  they  can 
find.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  at  a  con- 
tinental table  d'hott  to  hear  an  Englishman 
declare,  after  having  run  the  gauntlet  of 
twenty  or  thirty  plates,  that  he  hasn't  had 
a  morsel  to  eat. 

A  great  deal  of  this  feeling  may  be  traced 
to  tbe  sudden  conflict  of  habits  and  antip- 
athies, brought  face  to  face  at  that  mo- 
ment in  the  day  when  a  man  is  least  in- 
clined to  compromise  his  desires  ;  but 
making  all  due  allowances  on  that  score, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  carry  a 
mighty  stomach  with  them  everywhere: 
the  voracity  of  the  shark,  the  digestion  of 
the  astrich.  Their  physical  sensations  are 
la  ndirance  of  their  intellectual  and  mental 
cravings — even  of  their  curiosity.  The 
first  inquiry  at  an  hotel  is— at  what  oVlock 
do  you  dine  1  They  cannot  stir  another 
step  without  something  to  eat.  If  the  cli- 
mate is  hot,  it  exhausts  them,  and  they 
must  recruit ;  if  cold,  they  get  hungry  with 
astonishing  celerity,  the  air  is  so  keen  and 
bracing.  Change  of  air,  change  of  scene, 
change  of  diet,  the  excitement  of  moving 
from  ^lace  to  place,  the  clatter  of  a  new 
laogtjage — every  thing  contributes  to  this 
one  end  ;  as  if  the  sole  aim  and  business  of 
travelling  was  to  get  up  an  appetite. 

The  French  make  a  delicate,  but  impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  gourmand  and 
thcgo«r/nef;  and  they  include  us,  whole- 
sate,  under  the  former  designation.  We 
try  to  get  rid  of  the  imputation  by  sneering 
at  the  elaborate  labors  of  their  cuisine,  just 
aa  if  we  never  made  any  fuss  about  eating 
and  drinking  ourselves  ;  but  they  take 
their  revenge,  and  ample  it  is,  upon  our 


grosser  vice  of  eiccess.  It  must  be  granted 
that  no  people  in  the  civilized  world  sit  so 
long  at  table  as  the  English.  In  France, 
the  preparation  of  a  dinner  is  a  grave  piece 
of  science  ;  in  England,  the  work  of  gravity 
begins  when  dinner  is  served  up.  And  it  is 
the  apparition  of  this  uncongenial  serious- 
ness which  procures  us  such  a  repuralion 
abroad  as  ^venl  feeders  ;  and  which,  by  the 
naked  force  of  contrast,  makes  the  people 
around  us  appear  so  frivolous  in  our  eyes. 
We  can  as  little  understand  their  exuber- 
ant gaiety,  as  they  can  reconcile  them- 
selves to  our  animal  stupor.  They  nick- 
name us  Roast- Beef,  by  way  of  showing 
that  the  paramount  idea  in  the  mind  of  an 
Englishman  is  that  of  substantial  good  liv- 
ing ;  and  we  resent  it  by  calling  them 
Soup.maigre,  a  sort  of  ignominious  hint  of 
vital  animation  at  starvation  point.  There 
is  no  justice  at  either  side.  The  French 
eat  as  much  as  the  English,  but  they  do  not 
set  about  it  so  doggedly. 

Great  mistakes  in  national  character, 
beginning  in  prejudices  un  the  surface,  and 
at  last  sinking  into  traditions  and  by- words, 
have  their  origin  generally  in  the  absurd 
process  of  applying  the  same  test  to  dis- 
similar things;  of  trying  opposite  manners 
and  different  circumstances  by  the  same 
moral  or  social  standard.  Bui  of  all  na- 
tions, we  have  the  least  right  to  complain 
of  any  injustice  of  this  kind,  because,  of  all 
people,  we  are  the  most  sullen  and  intract- 
able, and  have  the  least  flexibility^  the  least 
power  of  adaptation,  the  least  facility  in 
going  out  of  ourselves  and  falling  into  the 
habitual  commonplaces  of  others.  We  can- 
not comprehend  the  reasonableness  of 
usages  that  differ  from  our  own.  We  are 
at  once  for  setting  them  down  as  so  much 
bigotry  or  torn  foolery  <  We  cannot  change 
sides  for  a  moment,  and,  by  the  help  of  a 
little  imagination,  endeavor  to  see  things 
from  a  different  point  of  sight  from  that  to 
which  we  !iave  been  all  our  lives  accus- 
tomed. We  allow  nothing  for  varieties  of 
tempera ment,  for  constitutional  antago- 
nisms. We  are  solidly  inert  and  impenetra- 
ble*  and  oppose  ourselves  bodily,  bone  and 
muscle,  to  all  strange  tastes  and  fashions. 
This  is  the  real  character  of  the  English- 
man, and  the  true  reason  why  he  is  so  un- 
comfortable abroad,  and  why  he  mnkea 
every  body  so  uncomfortable  about  him* 
Out  of  England,  he  is  out  of  his  element. 
He  misses  the  unmistakable  cookery,  the 
rugs  and  carpets,  the  bright  steps  and  win- 
dows, the  order,  decorum,  the  wealth  and 
its  material  sturdiness.  He  comes  out  of 
his  fogs  and  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  of 
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his  sea-coal  firc3,  into  an  open  laughing' 
climate.  His  ears  are  Blrmned  with  songs 
and  music  from  morning  till  night ;  every 
face  he  meets  is  lighted  up  with  enjoy- 
ment ;  he  cannot  even  put  his  head  out  of 
the  window  without  seeing  the  sun.  What 
wonder  the  poor  man  thould  be  miserable, 
and  wish  himself  at  home  again!  He  has 
no  notion  of  pleasure  uaassociated  with 
care.  He  must  enter  on  pleasure  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business^  or  it  ia  no  pleasure  for  him. 
There  must  be  an  nlioy  to  preserve  the  tone 
of  his  mind,  for  he  has  a  moito,  that  there 
is  no  happiness  without  alloy ;  and  so, 
where  there  is  none^  he  makes  it.  He  has 
always  a  safe  resource  in  his  own  morbid 
fancy^  and  has  only  to  fall  back  upon  him- 
self to  escape  effectual ly  from  any  sur* 
rounding  influences  that  happen  to  throw 
too  strong  a  glare  upon  his  moroseness,  or 
to  afl!>ont  his  egotis^m  by  showing  that 
other  people  can  be  happier  than  himself. 
The  fundamental  error  of  the  travelling 
English  consists  in  bringing  their  English 
feelings  and  modes  with  them,  instead  of 
leaving  them  behind  to  be  taken  care  of 
wnth  their  pictures  and  furniture.  Vou  can 
detect  an  Englishman  abroad  by  that  re- 
pulsion of  manner  which  covers  him  over 
like  frost-work,  and  within  the  range  of 
which  nobody  can  enter  without  being  bit- 
ten with  cold.  His  sense  of  superiority 
freezes  the  very  air  abont  him  ;  you  would 
think  he  was  a  statue  of  ice,  or  a  block 
dropped  from  a  glacier  of  the  loftiest  Alps. 
It  would  be  as  easy  for  the  sun  to  thaw  the 
eternal  peak  of  the  snowy  Jungfran,  as  for 
any  ordinary  warmth  of  society  to  meli 
that  wintry  man  into  any  of  the  cordial 
courtesies  of  intercourse.  Why  is  this  1 
Why  is  it  that  the  English  alone  treat  all 
foreign  countries  through  which  they  pass 
with  such  topping  humors  and  contempt — 
looking  down  upon  them  as  if  they  belong- 
ed to  an  inferior  clay,  as  if  they  alone  were 
the  genuine  porcelain,  as  if  arts  and  civili- 
zation, knowledge  and  power,  grace  and 
beauty,  intelligence,  Btrengih,  and  the  god- 
hefaldry  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  were 
one  vast  monopoly  w^ithin  the  girth  of 
Great  Britain  1  Why  is  this  ^  Why,  sim- 
ply because  the  corruption  of  gold  has  eat- 
en into  their  hearts;  because  they  are  the 
purse-holders  of  the  world  j  because  money 
is  power,  and  they  have  only  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets  if  they  would  make 
the  earth  pant  on  its  axis.  The  English  are 
not  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  universal 
nature  ;  and  pride  and  vainglory,  and  lus- 
trous pomp,  with  its  eyes  amongst  the 
stars,  follow  in  the  train  ot  gold  as  surely 


as  the  lengthening  shadows  track  the  de- 
cline of  light.  It  was  so  with  all  the  gor- 
geous republics  of  antiquity,  with  Tyre  and 
AilvenSj  and  vvilTi  imperial  Venice,  when, 
crowned  like  another  mistress  of  the  world, 
she  married  the  Adriatic,  and  thought  her- 
self immortal  [ 

The  insular  position  of  tlie  English,  and 
a  protracted  war,  which  shut  them  up  for 
half  a  generation  in  their  workshops  and 
their  prejudices,  contributed  largely  to 
foster  this  hard  and  obstinate  cha racier, 
this  egotistic  and  selfish  intolerance*  The 
peculiarities  of  other  nations,  like  colors  in 
the  prism,  dissolve  into  each  other  at  their 
frontier  lines;  hut  the  English  are  water- 
locked  ;  they  enjoy  none  of  the  advantages 
of  that  miscellaneous  experience,  that  freQ 
expanse  of  observation  and  intercourse, 
which  elsewhere  have  the  effect  of  enlarg- 
ing the  capacity  of  pleasure,  of  furnishing 
materials  for  reflection,  of  strengthening, 
elevating,  and  diffusing  human  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  The  sea  has  been  compar- 
ed to  the  confines  of  eternity ;  and  the 
English  may  be  said  to  have  been  looking 
out  upon  eternity  while  other  races  have 
been  engaged  in  active  commerce  with 
their  fellow  men* 

All  this  sounds  very  oddly  in  reference 
to  a  people  who  have  amassed  such  enor- 
mous wealth,  who  have  been  the  great 
navigators  and  colonizers  of  the  world, 
who  exercise  sovereignty  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  upon  whose  possessions 
the  sun  never  seta !  Yet  it  is  true,  never- 
theless. All  this  w^ork  of  colonization  and 
extension  of  empire  is  transacted  at  a  w^rit- 
ing-desk.  The  counting-house  in  a  twi- 
light alley,  in  the  murky  depths  of  the 
city,  is  the  laboratory  where  the  portable 
gases  are  generated,  w4iich  are  thus  carried 
off  and  distributed  over  the  remotest  re- 
gions. Half-a-dozen  dismal  men  meet 
round  a  table,  scratch  their  signatures  to  a 
paper,  and  a  new  empire  starts  up  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  ;  they  part  in  silence,  and 
go  home  to  dinner,  with  as  much  npathctic 
regularity  as  if  nothing  had  happened  out 
of  the  way;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evenio 
nurse  their  family  phlegm  as  they  had  doll 
any  time  all  their  lives  long,  In  a  aingi 
morning,  the  basis  of  a  teeming  trade  i' 
centuries  hence  is  laid  down  ;  but  it  brings" 
no  change  in  the  inner  life  of  the  iDdividual. 
The  hands  move  outwards,  but  the  w^orks 
of  the  clock  still  keep  their  dark  routine.  It 
is  one  thing  to  ship  ofl'  our  superfluous 
population  to  distant  lands,  to  plant  tli 
Union  Jack  on  some  savage  rock,  nn 
crack  a  bottle  with  a  lurizz, !  to  the  beah 
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r  Old  England  ;  and  another  to  maintain 
itinnate  relations  and  constant  interchange 
ith  nations  as  civilized  as  ourselves,  to 
lb  off  the  rust  of  isolation  and  drudgery, 
I  lift  ourselves  out  of  the  one  idea  of 
loney-getting,  and  to  draw  in  humanity 
id  good  humor  from  our  neighbors.  In 
le  Targe  and  philosophical  sense  of  the 
'ord,  we  have  never  acted  upon  the  true 
rinciple  of  colonization ;  we  never  con- 
iliate  the  races  we  subdue — we  conquer 
rery  thing  but  their  affections.  Our  set- 
ements  are  camps  in  a  hostile  country,  as 
ompletely  apart  from  the  native  popula- 
on  as  swans'  nests  in  a  stream.  In  India, 
'6  are  hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  jealousy 
nd  distrust ;  the  war  of  races  in  Canada 
I  as  bitter  at  this  moment  as  it  was  in 
760  ;  and  the  animosities  of  the  pale  still 
oarish  as  rankly  as  ever  in  Ireland,  in 
lite  of  free  trade,  two  rebellions,  the 
ifion,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Reform, 
'his  comes  of  our  immobility — of  our  ele- 
lental  resistance  to  fusion. 

The  same  thing  that  happens  upon  a 
reat  scale  in  political  affairs,  is  illustrated 
i  a  minor  way  in  the  intercourse  of  tra- 
ining. Our  social  tariff  amounts  almost 
>  a  prohibition.  Exchange  of  ideas  takes 
lace  only  at  the  extreme  point  of  necessi* 
r.  We  are  as  reluctant  to  open  our  mouths 
r  our  ears  as  our  ports,  and  have  as  pro- 
band a  horror  of  foreign  vivacity  and  com- 
lunicativeness  as  of  foreign  corn.  Habit 
368  a  long  way  with  us.  People  are  so 
sed  to  cry  out  ^The  farmers  are  ruined,' 
lat  they  must  keep  up  war  prices  after  a 
eace  of  nearly  thirty  years.  We  have  a 
inilar  difficulty  in  relaxing  our  manners. 
he  bulk  of  our  continental  travellers  enter 
\  hotel  with  as  much  severity  and  suspi- 
ion  in  their  looks  as  if  we  were  fighting 
le  battles  of  legitimacy  over  again,  and 
'ere  doomed  to  fight  them  for  ever. 

By  staying  so  much  at  home,  and  being 
ept  so  much  at  home  by  the  pressure  of 
Kternal  circumstances,  our  ideas  and  feel- 
igs  become  introverted.  We  turn  eter- 
ally  upon  ourselves.  We  accumulate  im- 
lensely,  but  undergo  little  or  no  sensible 
lodifications  of  character.  We  advance 
I  the  direction  of  utility,  but  are  still  pret- 
r  much  the  same  people  we  were  a  couple 
f  hundred  years  ago.  The  only  marked 
ifference  is  that  we  are  less  hearty,  less 
ank  and  joyous.  We  drop  our  old  cus- 
ims,  our  games  and  festivals,  one  by  one, 
(id  g^ow  more  and  more  plodding  and  self- 
ib.  *  Merry  England'  survives  only  in 
illads.  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  are 
Mie  to  the  workhouse. 
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When  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian,  comes 
to  England,  he  brings  his  sunshine  with 
him.  When  an  Englishman  goes  to  France 
or  Italy,  he  cannot  leave  his  fogs  behind 
him.  He  is  like  a  rolling  mass  of  darkness, 
absorbing  all  the  encircling  light,  but  emit- 
ting none.  There  is  this  remarkable  point 
of  contrast,  too,  that  the  former  becomes  at 
once  a  citizen  of  the  country  he  visits,  and 
the  latter  never  ceases  to  be  the  petty  lord 
of  the  manor,  the  common  council  man, 
the  great  gun  of  the  village  or  the  county. 
The  universe  is  only  .Big  Little  Pedlington 
to  Hopkins. 

But  it  is  surprising  how  a  little  knocking 
about  in  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  dili- 
gences, and  schnell-posts  and  voitures  of 
all  sorts,  and  hotels  with  every  variety  of 
perfumes,  shakes  a  man  out  of  his  sluggish 
thouprhts  and  opake  humors.  It  is  the  best 
of  all  constitutional  remedies  for  mind  and 
body,  although  it  acts  but  slowly  on  the 
whipcord  nerves  of  the  English.  It  is  good 
for  the  brains  and  the  stomach.  It  invigo- 
rates the  imagination,  loosens  the  blood  and 
makes  it  leap  through  the  veins,  dispels  the  ^ 
nebulous  mass  of  the  stay-at-home  animal, 
and,  liberating  the  spirit  from  its  drowsy 
weight  of  prejudices,  sends  it  rebounding 
back,  lighter  and  brighter  than  ever,  with 
the  fresh  morning  beams  throbbing  in  its 
pulses.  There  is  nothing  in  this  levelling 
world  of  ours  which  so  effectually  anni- 
hilates conventional  respectability  as  tra- 
velling. It  tumbles  down  with  a  single  blow 
the  whole  wire  and  gauze  puppet,  reducing 
its  empty  length  and  breadth  to  mere  finery 
and  sawdust.  All  our  staid,  solemn  propri- 
eties, that  beset  and  check  us  at  every  land's 
turn  like  inauguration  mysteries,  as  if  we 
were  entering  upon  some  esoteric  novitiate 
every  day  of  our  lives — all  our  family  pride 
and  class  instincts — our  local  importance 
and  stately  caution — paddocks  and  lawns — 
liveries,  revenues,  and  ceremonials — all  go 
for  nothing  in  the  swirl  and  roar  of  the  liv- 
ing tide.  A  great  landed  gentleman  cannot 
bring  his  ten-feet  walls,  his  deer-park,  or 
his  parish-church,  with  its  time-honored 
slabs  and  monuments,  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  to  the  continent ;  he  cannot  stick  the 
vicar  and  the  overseer  and  the  bench  of 
justices  in  his  hatband  ;  he  cannot  inscribe 
the  terrors  of  the  tread-mill  on  his  travel- 
ling-bag; he  cannot  impress  every  body 
abroad  as  he  can  at  home  with  the  awful 
majesty  of  his  gate-house,  and  the  lump  of 
plush  that  slumbers  in  the  padded  arm- 
chair ;  he  has  passed  out  of  the  artificial 
medium  by  which  he  has  hitherto  be%tL%^ 
egregiously  magxo&^d^^  ^\A  \a  Vi^  i^\^^^^ 
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for  once  in  his  life,  to  depend  solely  on 
himself,  docked  of  his  lictors,  for  whatever 
amount  of  respect,  or  even  attention,  he 
can  attract.  This  is  a  wholesome  and 
healthy  ordeal ;  very  good  for  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  biliary  ducts.  It  sets  a  new 
and  unexpected  value  upon  whatever  little 
sense  or  self-reliance  one  may  really  pos- 
sess, and  makes  a  man  understand  his  man- 
hood better  in  a  month  than  he  could  have 
done  in  twenty  years  through  the  mirage 
of  a  false  position. 

And  no  man  abandons  himself  so  utterly 
to  the  intoxication  of  this  new  and  raptur- 
ous existence  as  an  Englishman,  if  once  he 
allows  himself  to  give  way  to  it.  He  rush- 
es at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He 
chuckles  and  screams,  like  a  boy  out  of 
school,  like  a  hound  just  released  from  the 
thong,  bounding  over  fields  and  ditches, 
and  taking  every  thing  at  a  leap,  as  if  Beel- 
zebub were  dancing  mad  at  his  heels.  If 
he  is  only  sure  that  he  is  not  observed,  that 
nobody  sees  him — for  this  craven  con- 
sciousness, and  fear  of  ridicule,  haunt  him 
day  and  night — there  is  nothing  too  puerile, 
nothing  too  gay  or  riotous  for  him.  He  is 
no  longer  forty  or  fifty,  but  rampant  nine- 
teen. The  sudden  enchantment  sets  him 
beside  himself;  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  spell ;  no  longer  starched  and  tram- 
melled in  frigid  responsibilities,  his  joints 
begin  to  move  with  freedom  and  elasticity; 
he  is  all  eyes,  legs,  ears.  With  what  curi- 
osity he  peers  into  shop-windows  and  ba- 
zaars ;  with  what  vivacity,  wondering  se- 
cretly all  the  while  at  his  miraculous  acces- 
sion of  gusto,  he  criticises  picture-galleries 
and  museums ;  how  vigorously  he  hunts 
through  royal  parks  and  palaces  to  collect 
gossip  for  the  table  d'hdte;  how  he  climbs 
lofty  steeples  and  boasts  of  his  lungs;  what 
mountains  of  ice  he  devours  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  ;  what  torrents  of  lemonade  gazeuse 
or  Seltzer  water  he  swallows;  what  a  din- 
ner he  makes  amidst  a  bewildering  chaos 
of  provocations ;  and  how  zealously  he 
nourishes  his  emancipated  enthusiasm  with 
hock  and  claret,  in  the  exquisite  agony  of 
a  profound  contempt  for  gout  and  indiges- 
tion. 

Verily  there  is  nothing  under  heaven 
so  thoroughly  English,  as  those  things 
which  are  in  the  very  grain  of  their  nature 
the  most  thoroughly  un-English  :  so  unna- 
tural is  the  slavery  of  our  habitual  self-sup- 
pression, so  natural  our  disfranchisement: 
and  of  these  extremes  are  we  pieced.  O  ye 
who  fold  yourselves  up  in  the  coil  of  sour 
welancholy,  '  like  the  fat  weed  iVial  loVs  oti 
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turn  of  life  when  the  green  leaf  is  begin- 
ning to  get  yellow  and  sickly,  and  be  as- 
sured there  is  nothing  like  a  plunge  into 
new  worlds  of  human  faces  for  the  recov- 
ery of  vouth,  with  all  its  giddy  joys  and 
airy  fallacies. 

But  the  difficulty  is  to  get  an  Englishman 
to  make  this  plunge  in  downright  earnest. 
Instead  of  running  wild  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  the  continent,  and  giving  free  vent 
to  whatever  youthful  mirth  has  not  been 
quite  trampled  out  of  him,  he  usually  runs 
a  muck  at  them.     Instead  of  gambolling 
with  them,  he  butts  and  horns  them.    He 
takes  umbrage  at  every  thing.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  please  him.     He  is  resolved  not  to 
be  pleased,  come  what  may.    Shine  or  rain, 
it  is  all  the  same  ;  he  quarrels  with  every 
thing,  simply  because  it  is  not  English.  It 
might  be  supposed  he  went  on  an  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  England,  he  is  so  discon- 
tented at  not  finding  England  at  every  tifm 
of  the  road.    It  never  occurs  to  him  how 
much  enjoyment  and  instruction  he  loses 
by  not  trying  to  discover  the  points  of  mu- 
tual agreement :  his  whole  labor  is  to  dig 
out  the  points  of  difference.     He  has  not 
the  least  glimmer  of  a   conception  how 
much  the  former  overbalance  the  latter; 
how  much  more  there  is  to  admire  and  im- 
itate, than  to  censure  and  avoid ;  and  how 
much  sound  feeling  and  morality,  practical 
virtue,  and  social  goodness,  there  may  be 
in  common  between  people  who  scowl  at 
each  other  *  like  frowning  clififs  apart'  up- 
on questions  of  cookery   and  ventilation. 
He  delights  in  picking  up  vexations  and 
cross-purposes,   and   incidents   that  '  bint 
dislike;'  and  he  snarls  at  them  as  a  dog 
does  at  a  bone,  which,  all  unprofitable  as  it 
is,  he  takes  a  sort  of  surly   pleasure  in 
growling  over.      Every  step  he  makes  fur- 
nishes fresh    excuses   for  grumbling  and 
getting  out  of  humor  ;  and  the  only  won- 
der is  why  he  ever  left  home,  and  why  he 
does   not   go    back   again  without  delay. 
There  is  nothing  to  eat  (this  is  universal); 
the  wines  are  vinegar ;  the  lower  classes 
wallow    in    dirt    and     superstition;     the 
churches  are  hung  all  over  with  theatrical 
gewgaws  ;  the  people  are  eaten  up  by  tbe 
priests  ;    the  stench  of  the  towns  is  past 
endurance ;  the  women  are  pert  and  afiect- 
ed,  the  men  all  folly  and  grimace ;  the  few 
educated  people  are  destitute  of  tbe  digni- 
ty and  reserve  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  rank  and  order ;  there  is  no  distinction 
of  persons ;  and  one  cannot  go  into  a  pukHe 
company  without  having  one's  Teatonie 
delicacy  offended  by  the  levity  and  grofs- 
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of  Old  England  ;  and  aisother  to  maintain 
intimate  relations  and  constant  interchange 
with  nntions  as  civilized  as  ourselves,  to 
rul*  ojflbc  rusl  of  isolation  and  drudgery, 
to  lift  ourselves  out  of  the  one  idea  of 
money-gettinqft  and  to  draw  in  humanity 
and  good  humor  from  our  neighbors.  In 
ihe  large  and  philosophical  sense  of  the 
word*  we  have  never  acted  upon  the  true 
principle  of  colonization  ;  we  never  con- 
ciliate the  races  we  subdue — we  conquer 
every  thing  but  their  affections.  Our  set* 
llements  are  camps  in  a  hostile  country,  as 
completely  apart  from  the  native  popula- 
tion as  sw^ans*  nests  in  a  stream.  In  India, 
we  are  hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  jealousy 
md  distrust ;  the  war  of  races  in  Canada 
13  as  bitter  at  this  moment  as  it  was  in 
1760  ;  and  the  animosities  of  the  pale  still 
flourish  as  rankly  as  ever  in  Ireland,  in 
ppitc  of  free  trade,  two  rebellions,  the 
Union,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Reform. 
This  comes  of  our  immobility^ — of  our  ele- 
mental resistance  to  fusion* 

The  same  thing  that  happens  upon  a 
great  scale  in  political  affairs,  is  illustrated 
in  a  minor  way  in  the  intercourse  of  tra- 
velling. Our  social  tarilF  amounts  almost 
to  a  prohibition*  Exchange  of  ideas  takes 
place  only  at  the  extreme  point  of  necessi- 
ty. We  are  as  reluctant  to  open  our  months 
or  our  ears  as  our  ports,  and  have  as  pro- 
found a  horror  of  foreign  vivacity  and  com- 
municativeness as  of  foreign  corn.  Habit 
goes  a  long  way  with  us.  People  are  so 
used  to  cry  out  *The  farmers  are  ruined,* 
thai  they  must  keep  up  war  prices  after  a 
peace  of  nearly  thirty  years.  We  have  a 
similar  difficulty  in  relaxing  our  manners. 
The  bulk  of  our  continental  travellers  enter 
an  hotel  with  as  much  severity  and  suspi- 
cion in  their  looks  as  if  we  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  legitimacy  over  again,  and 
were  doomed  to  fight  them  for  ever* 

By  staying  so  much  at  home,  and  being 
kept  so  much  at  home  by  the  pressure  of 
external  circumstances,  our  ideas  and  feel- 
ings become  introverted.  We  turn  eler- 
mlly  upon  ourselves.  We  accumulate  im- 
ElMii^ely,  but  undergo  little  or  no  sensible 
roodiHcaiiona  of  character.  We  advance 
in  the  direction  of  utility,  but  are  still  pret- 
ty much  the  same  people  we  were  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  ago.  The  only  marked 
diflerence  i»  that  we  are  less  hearty,  less 
frank  and  joyous.  We  drop  our  old  cus- 
toms, our  games  and  festivals,  one  by  one, 
and  grow  more  and  more  plodding  and  self- 
idb,  '  Merry  England '  survives  only  in 
boJlftds.  Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John  are 
lo  tbe  wurkhouae 


When  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian,  comes 

to  England,  he  brings  his  sunshine  with 
him.  When  an  Englishman  goes  to  Franco 
or  Italy,  he  cannot  leave  his  fogs  behind 
hrm.  He  is  like  a  rolling  mass  of  darkness, 
absorbing  all  the  encircling  light,  but  emit- 
ting none.  There  is  this  remarkable  point 
of  contrast,  too^  that  the  former  becomes  at 
once  a  citizen  of  the  country  he  visits,  and 
the  latter  never  ceases  to  be  the  petty  lord 
of  the  manor,  the  common  council  man, 
the  great  gun  of  the  village  or  the  county. 
The  universe  is  only  .Big  Little  Fedlingtoo 
to  Hopkins. 

But  it  is  surprising  how  a  little  knocking 
about  in  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  dili- 
gences, and  schnell-posts  and  voitures  of 
all  sorts,  and  hotels  with  every  variety  of 
perfumes,  shakes  a  mnn  out  of  his  sluggish 
thoughts  and  apnke  humors.  It  is  the  best 
of  all  constitutional  remedies  for  mind  and 
body,  althongh  it  acts  hut  slowly  on  the 
whipcord  nerves  of  the  English,  It  is  good 
for  the  brains  and  the  s^tomach.  It  invigo- 
rates the  imagination,  loosens  the  blood  and 
makes  it  leap  through  the  veins,  dispels  the 
nebulous  mass  of  the  stay-at-home  animal, 
and,  liberating  the  spirit  from  its  drowsy 
weight  of  prejudices,  sends  it  rebounding 
back,  lighter  and  brighter  than  ever,  with 
the  fresh  morning  beams  throbbing  in  its 
pulses.  There  is  nothing  in  this  levelling 
world  of  ours  which  so  efTectually  anni- 
hilates conventional  respectability  as  tra- 
velling, h  tumbles  down  with  a  single  blow 
the  whole  wire  and  gauze  puppet,  reducing 
its  empty  length  and  breadth  to  mere  finery 
and  sawdust.  All  our  staid,  solemn  propri- 
eties, that  beset  and  check  us  at  every  land's 
turn  like  inauguration  mysteries,  as  if  we 
were  entering  upon  some  esoteric  novitiate 
every  day  of  our  lives — all  our  family  pride 
and  class  instincts — our  local  importance 
and  stately  caution — paddocks  and  lawns — 
liveries,  revenues,  and  ceremonials — all  go 
for  nothing  in  the  swirl  and  roar  of  the  liv- 
ing tide*  A  great  landed  gentleman  cannot 
bring  his  ten-feet  walls,  his  deer-park,  or 
his  parish-church,  with  its  time-honored 
slabs  and  monuments,  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  to  the  continent ;  he  cannot  stick  the 
vicar  and  the  overseer  and  the  bench  of 
justices  in  his  hatband  ;  he  cannot  inscribe 
the  terrors  of  the  tread-mill  on  his  travel- 
ling-bag; he  cannot  impress  every  body 
abroad  as  he  can  at  home  with  the  awful 
majesty  of  his  gate-house,  and  the  lump  of 
plush  that  slumbers  in  the  padded  arm- 
chair j  he  has  passed  out  of  the  artificial 
medium  by  which  he  has  hitherto  been  so 
egregiously  magnified,  and  he  is  forced, 
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Out  bow  ibe  people  contrive  to  carry  on  the 
IfU&intMS  of  lile,  •ince  tbey  appear  lo  be  al* 
ways  engro9i»ed  in  it»  pieature^.  He  is  not 
content  to  Make  the  goods  the  Gods  pro- 
vide/ but  must  needs  know  whether  they 
are  honestly  come  by.  To  him,  the  peo- 
ple leern  to  be  perpetually  dying  from 
place  to  place,  on  the  wing  for  fresh  de- 
lights. Jt  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  h 
making  holiday  himself;  he  only  thinks  it 
extraordinary  that  they  should  be  doing 
the  tame  thing.  Yet  a  moment^s  reflection 
ought  to  show  him  that  they  must  labor 
for  their  pleasure  as  we  do  j  although  they 
do  not  take  their  pleasure^  as  we  do,  with 
an  air  of  labor*  Pleasure  is  cheaper  on  the 
continent,  as  every  thing  else  is,  where 
people  are  not  bowed  down  by  an  Old  Man 
at  their  backs  in  the  shape  of  a  glorious 
National  Debt. 

This  lightness  of  the  heart,  joined  to  the 
lightness  of  the  asmosphere,  produces  that 
open-air  festivity  and  community  of  enjoy- 
ment which  makes  the  heavy  hypochondri- 
acal man  stare.  He  is  used  to  think  of  tax- 
es and  easterly  winds,  and  cannot  under- 
stand how  such  crowds  of  people  can  go 
out  of  doors  to  enjoy  ihemiielves.  He 
wonders  they  are  so  improvident  of  money 
and  rheumatism.  Little  does  he  suspect 
how  slight  their  acquaintance  is  with  either, 
and  how  much  satisfaction  they  have  in 
their  cap  and  bells  and  their  blue  skies  not* 
withstanding  !  He  goes  to  an  hotel,  and 
petulantly  orders  dinner  in  a  private  room, 
nis  sense  of  exclusiveness  taking  umbrage 
at  the  indiscriminate  crush  of  the  saiie  u 
manger  helow*  Here  again  he  is  at  fault* 
The  salie  a  manger  is  the  absolute  fashion 
of  the  place*  It  is  the  universal  custom  of 
Europe.  The  Englishman  alone  cannot  re- 
concile himself  to  it.  He  sees  a  saton  set 
out  on  a  scale  of  such  magnificence,  that 
he  immediately  begins  to  calculate  the  ex- 
penditure, and  jumps  to  a  conclusion — al- 
ways estimating  things  by  his  own  standard 
— that  the  speculation  must  be  a  dead  loss. 
To  he  sure,  that  is  no  business  of  his,  but 
be  cannot  help  the  instinct*  Enter  a  salon 
of  this  description,  and  observe  with  what 
regal  splendor  it  is  appointed  ;  brillianlly 
lighted  up,  painted,  gilt,  draperied  with 
oriental  pomp  j  a  long  table  runs  down  the 
centre,  perhaps  two  or  three,  kid  out  for 
dinner  with  excellent  taste.  You  wonder 
by  what  magic  the  numerous  company  is 
to  be  brought  together  for  which  such  an 
extensive  accommodation  is  provided  ;  pre- 
•ently  a  bell  rings  j  it  is  followed^  after  an 
interval,  by  a  second  and  a  third  peal ;  then 
the  guests  glide  in  noiselessly,  and  in  a 
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few  moments  every  chair  is  occopied. 
Cheap  refuge  against  enitfri,  against  tbm 
evil  misgivings  of  solitude,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  conventional  hindrances  to  the  free 
course  of  the  animal  spirits  1  Here  are  to 
be  found  every  class,  from  the  lord  to  the 
ntgociani  f  noblemen  and  commoners  of  the 
highest  rank  and  their  families^  military, 
and  civilians  of  all  professions;  and  some 
of  the  resident  elite  of  the  locality,  who  oc- 
casionally prefer  this  mode  of  living  to  the 
dreary  details  and  lonely  pomp  of  a  small 
household.  From  this  usage,  which  we 
deprecate  so  much  because  it  impinges  up- 
on our  dignity  and  sullenness,  a  manifest 
advantage  is  gained  in  the  practical  ednca- 
tion  of  men  for  any  intercourse  with  gen- 
eral society  to  which  they  may  be  called. 
Nor  is  it  of  less  value  in  conferring  upon 
them  that  ease  and  self-possession  and  ver- 
satile command  of  topics,  for  which  the 
people  of  the  continent  are  so  much  more 
distinguished  than  our  countrymen. 

An  implicit  and  somewhat  audacious  re* 
liance  upon  the  virtues  of  money  in  carry- 
ing a  tra\*e!ler  through  every  difficulty,  is 
one  of  the  foibles  by  which  we  are  pre- 
eminently noted  all  over  the  world.  Nor 
are  we  content  merely  to  depend  upon  the 
weight  of  our  purses,  but  we  must  brandish 
them  osteniaiiously  in  the  faces  of  innkeep- 
ers and  postilions,  till  we  make  them  con- 
scious of  our  superiority,  with  the  insult- 
ing suggestion  in  addition,  that  we  think 
them  poor  and  venal  enough  lo  be  ready  lo 
do  any  thing  for  hire.  Of  course  we  must 
pay  for  our  vanity  and  insolence  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly resentment  in  kind  takes  swing* 
ing  toll  out  of  us  wherever  we  go.  Milor 
Anglais  is  the  sure  mark  for  pillage  and 
overcharge  and  mendacious  servility;  all 
of  which  he  may  thank  himself  for  having 
called  into  existence.  We  remember  fall- 
ing in  with  a^  old  gentleman  at  Liege  sev- 
eral years  ago  who  had  travelled  all  over 
Belgium  and  up  the  Rhine  into  Nassau, 
without  knowing  one  word  of  any  language 
except  his  own  native  English,  His  expla- 
nation of  this  curious  dumb  process  to  a 
group  of  his  countrymen  tickled  the  whole 
party  amazingly.  He  thought  you  could 
travel  anywhere,  without  knowing  any  lan- 
guage, if  you  hod  only  plenty  of  money: 
he  did  not  know  what  he  had  paid  at  Wa»- 
baden,  or  anywhere  else  ;  his  plan  waa  to 
thrust  bis  hand  into  his  pocket,  take  it  out 
again  filled  with  sovereigns,  and  let  them 
help  themselves:  he  never  could  make  out 
their  bills,  they  were  written  in  such  a  hie- 
roglyphical  hand  :  what  of  that  1  Rhino 
will  carry  you  anywhere  !  (an  exclamaiiofi 
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enforced  by  a  ihundering'  slap  on  his 
breeches  pocVet  ;)  he  didnH  care  about  be- 
inj^  chenled ;  he  had  money  enough,  and 
more  where  that  came  from  ;  he  supposed 
they  cheated  him,  but  he  could  afford  it  ; 
thftt  was  all  he  looked  to  ;  and  much  more 
the  snme  purpose.  We  would  osk  any 
asotinble  man  of  any  country  whether  an 
rowed  system  of  this  kind,  which  pots  an 
open  premium  upon  knavery,  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  draw  upon  those  who  practise  il  a 
just  measure  of  obloquy  and  derision* 

The  determination  not  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  but  to  condemn  them  wholesale 
for  not  being  something"  else,  is  another  of 
our  salient  characteristics.  And  this  de- 
termination generally  shows  itself  most 
violently  in  reference  to  things  which,  for 
ibe  most  part,  can  neither  be  remedied  nor 
altered*  The  physiognomy  of  the  country 
upsets  all  our  previous  theories  of  compact 
living  and  picturesque  scenery:  tall,  crazy 
chAteaux—dreary  rows  of  trees — intermin- 
able roads — dull  stretches  of  beet-root  and 
mangel-wurzel — no  hedge-rows — no  busy 
bum  of  machinery — and  such  town?  I  The 
towns  are  the  especial  aversion  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  compiles  in  his  own  mind  a 
flattering  ideal  from  the  best  general  fea- 
tures of  an  English  town,  and  immediately 
tets  about  a  comparison  with  the  straggling 
discordant  mass  of  houses  before  him*  The 
result  is  false  both  ways,  making  the  Eng- 
lish town  better  than  it  is^  and  the  conti- 
nental town  a  thousand  times  worse.  This 
procedure  is  obviously  fallacious,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  prejudice  that  lurks  at 
the  bottom.  We  carry  away  with  us  only 
a  few  vague  pictorial  images,  rejecting  all 
the  disagreeable  details:  English  nearness, 
English  order,  whitewash,  green  verandahs, 
windows  buried  in  roses  and  honey-suckles, 
gmrdcna  boxed  round  with  fanhless  pre- 
cision— and  a  serene  air  of  contentment 
over  the  whole,  as  if  it  were  a  nook  in  Par* 
adise.  We  drop  out  all  the  harsh  features : 
the  crushed  spirit  of  the  inmates  of  tbe^e 
pretty  houses,  who  find  it  so  hard  to  live  iri 
their  aromatic  cottages;  the  haggard, 
fpeechless  things  that  hang  round  the  door- 
I  Yviiys  and  road-stdes ;  the  brusque  manners; 
the  masked  misery  ;  the  heartless  indifler- 
enco.  We  not  only  forget  all  such  item?^ 
on  the  one  hand,  but  the  historical  and 
local  circumstances  on  the  other,  which 
might  help  to  reconcile  us  lo  the  unfavor- 
able side  of  the  comparison.  Continental 
towns  arc  generally  of  great  antiquity,  hav- 
ing a  remote  origin  in  forts  and  castles, 
and  becoming  gradually  enlarged  to  meet 
new  necessities.     They  are,  consequently, 
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built  withont  much  method,  piled  up  of  all 
orders  and  ages :  narrow  streets,  paved  all 
over  with  sharp  stones — fantastic  and  ir- 
regular facjades — ^all  sorts  of  roofs  and 
angles — every  color  in  the  rainbow^ — dark 
entries — latticed  wit^dows — ^guIlies  of  wa- 
ter running  through  the  streets  like  rivu- 
let*— and  crowds  of  men,  women,  children, 
and  horses  tramping  up  and  down  all  day 
long,  as  if  ihey  were  holding  a  fair*  A 
comparison  of  one  of  these  towns  w^iih  an 
English  town  is  as  much  out  of  the  nature 
of  things,  as  a  comparison  between  the  old 
Egyptifin  religion,  all  grandeur  and  filth, 
with  a  w^ell-swept  conventicle. 

The  English  who  settle  on  the  continent 
— people  who  emigrate  for  good  reasons  of 
their  own,  but  chiefly  for  one  which  they 
are  not  always  willing  to  avow — are  hardly 
less  inaccessible  to  reason  and  generositVi 
You  always  find  them  grumbling  and  as 
murky  as  thunder-clouds.  They  never  give 
way  to  pleasant  influences:  they  are  sensi^ 
live  only  to  hard  knocks.  The  crust  of 
prejudice  never  melts  :  it  can  only  be  chip- 
ped oflTby  repeated  blows.  And  ihe  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  location  they  arc  driven  to 
select,  for  its  superior  convenience  on  the 
score  of  neighborhood  and  economy,  pitch* 
es  them  amongst  a  people  the  very  reverse 
of  themselves.  The  sullen  pride  of  the 
English  and  the  explosive  vanity  of  the 
French  make  a  compound  fit  for  a  witch 
caldron.  They  are  felicitously  illustrated 
by  a  story  loo  good  to  be  true.  A  French- 
man is  boasting  to  an  Englishman  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  a  sore  subject  on  both 
sides,  and  arrogantly  claiming  the  victorj*. 
**  How  can  that  be,"  exclaims  the  English' 
man,  "  since  you  left  us  in  possession  of 
the  field  V  ''MoTi  Dieur  replies  the 
Frenchman,  **  we  won  the  battle,  b«t  you 
were  so  obstinate  you  wouldn't  be  beaten, 
and  we  left  the  field  in  dipgust  !■*  French* 
men  have  the  best  of  such  disputes  by  turn- 
ing even  their  failures  into  pleasantries. 

English  residents  in  France  arc  drawn 
thither  by  the  grand  motive  of  cheap  living, 
cheap  education  for  their  children.  A  fam- 
ily couid  not  exist  in  England,  without  un* 
dergoing  severe  privations  and  severer 
humiliation,  upon  the  small  sum  which  will 
enable  ihcm  to  live  ivell  in  France,  This  is 
the  mae^net  which  attracts  so  many  people 
on  narrow  incomes  to  the  French  shores. 
At  the  little  town  of  Dinan,  on  the  Ranee, 
there  are  nearly  300  English  residents ;  at 
Tours,  on  the  Loire,  there  arc  2000,  and 
there  were  formerly  three  times  that  num- 
ber, until  certain  unpleasantnesses  broke  up 
and  dispersed  the  community  ;  AvraucheSi 
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St.  Male,  St.  Servan^  swarm  with  English  ; 
there  are  6000  at  Boulogne  ;  and  they  con- 
gregate at  Rouen,  Caen,  Havre,  and  other 
places  in  proportion.  People  do  not  exile 
themselves  for  mcTC  caprice  to  a  strange 
land,  where  a  strange  language  in  spoken, 
w^here  they  are  si^rrounded  by  strange  cus- 
toms, and  separated  from  familiar  faces  and 
old  ties  and  associations;  they  must  have 
a  strongs  motive  for  making  so  many  pain- 
ful sacrifices  of  habit,  of  friendship  within 
call  if  not  within  reach  of  easy  intercourse; 
and  that  motive  must  be  more  powerful 
than  the  claims  and  considerations  it  over- 
rules.  At  home  they  are  exposed  to  a 
thousand  distTcsses;  they  cannot  sustain 
the  position  to  which  their  connexions  or 
their  tastes  invite  them  j  and  then  there 
are  children  to  be  cared  for,  to  be  educated, 
and  put  out  in  the  world.  How  is  all  this 
to  be  accomplished  upon  means  so  limited 
as  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  hopeless  war- 
fare with  appearances  1  The  allernative  is 
to  settle  in  a  country  where  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  cheap,  wheie  education  is  cheap, 
where  they  can  escape  the  eyes  of  Argus, 
and  do  as  they  like:  a  sort  of  genteel 
emigration.  Who  is  the  wiser  whether 
they  do  this  on  ^100  or  £1000  a  year,  if 
they  can  do  it  independently  1  They  are 
out  of  the  realms  of  spite  and  tattle.  Let 
nobody  wonder  then  at  the  numbers  of 
English  who  settle  in  France  and  other 
cheap  countries ;  the  real  wonder  is  that 
there  are  not  more  of  ihem.  Bui  let  no- 
body, either  out  of  false  delicacy  or  falser 
pride,  mistake  the  cnu5?es  of  their  settling 
there.  It  is  not  from  choice  but  necessity. 
The  question  comes  honse  quite  as  forcibly 
to  the  English  gentleman  of  j£300  per  an- 
num, who  rents  a  house  at  Avranches  or 
Granville,  as  to  the  practical  farmer  whd, 
before  he  is  ground  into  a  pauper  by  high 
rents  at  home,  turns  his  little  property  into 
capital,  and  transports  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily to  Van  Diemeu's  Land.  The  only  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  cases  is, 
that  the  one  can  return  when  he  pleases, 
tind  the  other,  having  embarked  his  whole 
substance  in  a  single  venture,  must  abide 
the  issue. 

The  English  resident  in  France  is  not  sat- 
isftedj  however,  with  his  new  mode  of  life 
after  all,  and  must  let  oti^  n  little  ill-humor 
upon  ihe  people.  He  exclatmsj  "Oh!  yes, 
you  get  necessaries  cheap  enough  5  but  there 
the  advantage  ends.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  society  in  such  places,  and  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  a  niere  state 
of  vegetation.  The  best  you  can  make  of  it 
is  banidhmoot  with  pbuty  to  eat  and  drink.'' 


[Dec. 

We  should  like  to  ask  this  desolate,  but 
well-fed  gentleman,  what  son  of  society 
he  was  able  to  keep  at  home,  or  rather, 
whether  he  w^as  able  to  keep  any  society  at 
all  ]  If  so,  why  did  he  condemn  himself  to 
this  miserable  banishment "!  Why,  he  knew 
very  w^ell,  that  the  mere  cost  of  putting  him* 
self  en  regie  to  make  and  receive  visits, 
supposing  it  possible  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  consequent  expenses  of  seeing  compa* 
ny,  would  have  swallowed  up  his  whole  in* 
come. 

But  the  assertion  is  not  true  that  such 
places  are  destitute  of  good  society  ;  and  in 
not  a  few  instances  the  best  society  is  too 
intelleciyal  for  the  common  run  of  econo- 
mists, consisting  as  it  does  of  the  families 
of  menof  science  and  letters  connected  with 
the  public  institutions  of  the  locality.  In  this 
respect  France  is  essentially  different  from 
England,  and  it  is  desirable  to  note  the  dif- 
ference carefully*  While  the  system  of  cen- 
tralisation renders  Paris  the  culminating 
point  of  the  political  movements  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  draws  into  its 
focus  much  of  the  wxalth^  and  all  the  fash- 
ions of  the  kingdom  j  literature  and  science, 
diffusive  in  their  resultS|  bui  retired  and 
silent  in  their  operations,  linger  lovingly 
in  sequestered  retreats,  in  provincial  towns 
and  villager.  Almost  every  town  has  its  col- 
lege, or  at  all  events  its  museum,  and  its 
public  schools,  and  upon  these  foundations 
several  professors  are  established.  These 
are  frequently  men  of  a  very  high  order  of 
talent^antiquaries,  good  scholars,  and  ar- 
dent lovers  of  literature.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  excellent  society 
might  be  formed  out  of  such  materials  ;  but 
this  is  unfortunately  not  always  the  sort  of 
society  the  English  resident  cares  to  culti* 
vale.  The  ivnnt,  however,  lies  in  him,  nol 
in  the  elements  around  him.  The  French 
provinces  are,  in  fact,  full  of  a  class  of  read- 
ers and  writers  unknown  in  England. 
Every  department  has  its  own  capital, 
towards  which  all  its  lines  of  interest  con* 
verge,  forming  a  minor  system  of  central- 
ization in  every  thing  that  concerns  its  lo- 
cal history,  arts,  science,  and  antiquities. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  distinguish- 
ed men  of  letters  in  France  run  up  to  Paris, 
as  in  England  they  run  up  to  London.  Men 
of  fortune  do,  leaving  their  chateaux  to  go 
to  ruin,  while  they  riot  in  the  salons  of 
the  metropolis  ;  fashionable  novelists,  dra- 
matists and  dreamers  in  blankverse  ond  phi* 
losophy^fly  to  Paris  as  the  only  place  where 
they  can  obtain  encouragement  and  remu- 
neration ;  but  historians  and  antiquarief,  n 
very  large  class,  are  content  with  the  hum- 
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bier  reward  of  dischnrg-ing  a  useful  duty  to 
their  country  in  the  most  useful  wfiy^  by 
staying  behind  la  dignify  with  their  pres- 
ence the  scene  of  their  birth  and  their  la- 
bors. Thus,  while  Victor  Hugo,  Scribe, 
and  Sue,  must  of  necessity  engross  all  eyes 
In  Paris,  such  men  as  Bodin  and  Mahe  are 
content  to  publish  the  fftiits  of  their  learned 
researches  in  the  midst  of  the  regions  to 
which  they  refer.  Indeed,  so  completely 
is  this  principle  acted  upon,  that  if  you  want 
to  procure  a  particularhislory  or  an  account 
of  the  antiquities  of  any  partictilar  place, 
your  best  chance  is  to  inquire  for  it  in  the 
place  itself.  It  frequently  happens  that 
such  works  never  find  their  way  into  Paris 
ibrough  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade. 

The  gradual  effect  of  an  English  settle- 
ment in  a  French  town  is  to  spoil  it-  In 
course  of  lime,  it  becomes  a  French  town 
anglicized,  neither  French  nor  English,  but 
a  bad  mixture  of  both,  like  a  bifuck  Jlnglais 
with  a  heavy  sweat  of  garlic  in  it.  The 
English  mode  of  settling  is  something  in 
its  nature  luterly  averse  to  the  whole  the- 
ory of  French  life.  The  English  are  for 
settling  in  the  most  liteml  sense — for  col- 
lecting round  ihem  all  the  conveniences 
and  fixtures  and  comforts  of  home^for  sit- 
ting down  with  a  strict  view  to  the  future — 
for  shutting  out  the  weather  and  the  eyes 
of  their  neighbors — for  keeping  themselves 
snug  and  reserved  and  select,  (select  ahove 
nil  things  !) — for  quiet  dinners  and  ten  in 
the  evening — for  in-door  as  diamelrically 
opposed  to  out-of'door  enjoyments,  carpels, 
blind^i  screens,  and  pokers — and  for  nursing 
themselves  up  iu  hahits  contradictory  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  climate,  the  iru- 
di  lions,  the  usages  of  the  country.  The 
French  arc  exactly  the  antipodes  of  all  this. 
They  hate  staying  in  one  spot — they  are 
all  flutter,  open  doors,  open  windowsj  and 
open  mouths — ihey  cannot  keep  in  ihe 
house — they  abhor  quiet  dinners; — and  fix- 
tures, conveniences,  cuphuard^,  antl  com- 
fort*, are  so  many  agonies  in  detail  lo  them* 
They  are  in  a  perpetual  whirl, sleep  about  five 
hours  out  o^  the  four  and  twenty^  and  hhool 
fiut  of  bed,  like  quicksilver,  the  moniejjl 
they  ftwaken,  ready  for  the  same  round 
again-  Rep<">se  is  essential  to  an  English- 
man '  it  is  physically  and  mentally  impos- 
sible to  a  Frenchman.  The  latter  mFikes  the 
most  of  the  present  moment  :  the  former  is 
always  layinof  up  for  his  children.  In  fact, 
the  Frenchman  lives  for  to-dny — the 
Ent?li*hm:iu  for  posterity. 
The  French,  to  do  them  justice,  would 
willing  enough,  from  an  habitual  prefer- 
ice  for  the  lesser  horn  of  a  dilemma,  to 


form  a  social  union  with  their  guests;  but 
the  consiiiulional  frigidity  of  the  English 
forbids  the  bans.  In  this  respect  the  Eng- 
lish, when  they  shape  themselves  into  a 
community,  keep  up  all  their  old  notions 
to  the  letter,  even  towards  each  other. 
There  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  this 
rule ;  they  are  the  same  in  all  places* 
There  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  an  Eng» 
lish  settlement  in  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  entire  habit?,  root  and  branch,  of  the 
mother  country  have  not  been  transplanted 
bodily,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  interests  or  prejudices  of  the  surround- 
ing population.  The  English  are  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  do  this — the  only 
people  who  could  do  it.  The  Germans,wbo 
resemble  the  English  more  than  any  other 
nation  in  everything  else,  dilFer  from  them 
widely  in  this.  Wherever  they  go,  ihey 
adapt  themselves  to  the  country,  and  are 
uniformly  disiincruished  by  the  simplicity 
and  economy  of  iheir  style,  their  noiseless^ 
ness  and  bonhommit.  In  America  they  are 
beloved  for  these  qualities,  and  for  keeping 
clear  of  wotinding  the  self-respect  and  no- 
tional pride  o(  the  people.  The  English 
glory  in  runr*ing  counter  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  world,  and  throwing  out  the  angular 
points  of  their  character  with  the  irritabifity 
of  the  hedgehog. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  purse-proud  dis- 
play, there  is  a  real  meanness,  a  small  hiick^ 
slering  spirit  that  constantly  betrays  itself* 
In  these  very  cheap  places  they  are  alwaj's 
complaining  of  the  great  expense  of  living, 
and  the  frauds  that  are  practised  on  them. 
It  is  a  common  accusation  to  bring  against 
the  French,  that  they  have  two  charges — 
an  English  charge  and  a  French  charge  ;  but 
the  evil  must  be  set  down,  along  with  other 
petty  antagonisms,  to  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  make  the  market.  When  the 
English  ^hall  have  learned  to  live  like  the 
French,  they  may  hope  to  be  let  in  under  the 
French  tariC  It  is  not  surprisini^,a!l  circum- 
stances considered,  that  the  French  should 
regard  our  Cheapside  countrymen  with  a 
little  distrust  and  no  very  great  good  will. 
One  cogent  reason  for  it  if*,  that  they  know, 
sure  as  the  swallow  brings  summer,  the 
English  bring  high  prices.  Wherever  ihey 
cluster  together,  they  raise  the  markets  ; 
partly  by  increased  demand,  and  partly  by 
that  mammon  swagger,  which  is  one  of  the 
vices  of  the  national  character.  Formerly 
an  inhabilant  of  a  small  town  in  a  cheap 
district,  might  live  comfortably  on  1200 
francs  per  annum  and  keep  his  servant  \  but 
the  English  no  sooner  sei  up  a  hire  there, 
than  he  is  obliged  to  dispense  with  his  do- 
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meBtic,aB(]  foregoa  variety  of  eojoyrnenlsin 
which  he  used  to  indulge*  He  formerly  led 
a  life  odnsouciance;  now  he  leads  what  may 
be  called  a  hard  life.  He  is  borne  down  by 
the  market  prices,  wliicli,  although  cheap  to 
the  English,  are  ruinously  dear  to  him. 
How  could  it  be  expected  that  he  should 
]ike  the  people  who  have  brought  all  this 
upon  him,  and  who  boast  all  the  lime  of  the 
benefits  they  are  conferring  on  ihe  country 
by  spending  their  money  in  it  \ 

The  situation  of  a  handful  of  English 
settlers  is  not  less  curiouB  in  reference  to 
their  rclanons  with  eiich  other.  The  strug- 
gling pride,  personal  vartities, and  class  pre- 
judices of  the  old  country,  are  here  to  be 
seen  as  efflorescent  upon  the  decayed  oflT- 
&hoot  as  upon  the  original  stfick.  Five  hun- 
dred a  year  performs  the  role  of  aristoc- 
racy, Tbey  are  in  the  last  degree  auspi- 
cious of  each  other.  No  one  knows  why 
bis  neighbor,  just  arrived^  has  set  up  bis 
tent  in  this  cheap  district  ^  but  malice  is  fer- 
tile in  suggestions.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons besides  small  means  for  going  abroad, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  visit  to  the 
continent  is  merely  a  liberal  extension  of 
the  rules  of  the  Bench,  Of  course,  if  there 
be  mystery  in  the  case,  people  are  not  over- 
charilabie  in  their  constructions.  Reli^ioQ 
often  forms  a  subject  of  contention  for  lack 
of  something  better  to  do*  Unbeneficed 
clergymen  occasionally  speculate  on  these 
little  comraunilies,  and  the  small  profit  to  be 
gained  by  administering  spiritual  respecta- 
bility to  them  is  every  now  and  then  scram- 
bled for  like  a  beadleship,  A  conflict  of 
this  kind  took  place  recently  at  AvrrtnchcSj 
where  the  rival  candidates  carried  their 
hostilities  50  far  that  they  almost  went  to 
fisticuffs  in  the  church! 

When  we  conunenced  ibis  article,  it  was 
our  intention  to  have  pursued  the  inquiry 
through  a  variety  of  details,  with  an  espe* 
cial  view  to  the  recorded  opinions  of  Eng- 
lish travellers ;  but  we  have  already  occu- 
pied all  the  space  that  can  be  spared  from 
demands  of  a  more  pressing  nature.  Per- 
haps we  may  return  to  ihe  subject,  for  we 
are  confident  ihat  a  searching  examination 
into  the  prejudices  by  which  it  has  been 
liilherto  tabooed  will  not  be  unproductive  of 
some  utility. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  we  undertake  to 
expose  these  national  weaknesses  1  VVe 
answer,  because  we  would  rather  do  it  our- 
selves than  leave  it  to  be  done  by  others, 
and  because  we  are  not  unwilling  to  show 
the  world  that  our  integrity  and  courage 
are  superior  to  our  vanity. 
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[De 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MY  INFANT  CHILB 

From  Uio  MetropoltUa. 

A  kother's  king,  O  beauleoo*  claj  ! 

A  iuothur*«  tear,  receii'e: 
Soun  shall  this  perfect  form  decay, 
Soon  oil  rcAomblance  melt  away, 

Of  him  for  whom  I  grieve. 

Upon  thrit  (ilaba^^ter  cheeky 

(As  fair^  as  firm,  n»  cold  !) 
In  TSiti  do  I  tho^e  ctimplee  stsek, 
Those  (^hartiiB^  which  to  u  mother  ypeik. 

In  language  manifald  t 

Upon  that  little  icy  hand 

Receive  anotbijr  kiss ! 
Angel  1  .  .  .  tbou'tft  join'd  the  white-rob*d  band 
Which  round  the  Throne  immortal  fttiuid» 

fn  never-ceasing  bibs. 


Tbe  fHtJtcH  AT  Tatuti. — We  have  been  fui 
nishedi  aays  the  Piijmouih  Timts^  with  an  ejti 
from  m  letter  written  by  un  officer  of  her  Majesty \ 
ship  VindirHive,  under  date  of  the  l!2lb  of  Mureh 
lastf  containing  very  important  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  further  proueedings  of  the  French  at  Ibe 
island  of  Tahiti^  and  the  consequent  departarv 
tlience  of  an  Cng^liah  navat  ofiicer  with  despatcf 
for  our  governmnnt  at  home.  The  following 
the  extract  alluded  to  . — "  Her  Mnjesty's  «bip  Vi 
dictive,  Tahiti,  Man:h  \%  l'i43.  Since  t  la^t  wrol 
on  the  S"^th  nil.,  the  staif?  of  alfnirs  here  has  miiH 
changed,  and  the  intelligence  is  of  «ach  moment 
ihal  Captain  Nicholas  is  about  to  »end  ofl*  Acting- 
Lieutenant  Williams  in  a  schooner  with  defti»tttcli«s 
for  our  government.  Lieutenanl  Little  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hill  will  gM  home  in  the  schooner.  ThflM 
will  go  to  Panama,  then  overland  to  meet  the  Enj 
li^h  packet  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  think  wi 
reach  England  in  ten  weeks.  The  French  hav« 
been  at  their  old  sv^tern  of  lying  Thej  have  aenl 
home  a  prof  Inmation,  statecf  la  huve  been  sent  to 
the  Tahitian»^  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  French  have  been  treated  by  them,  charging 
them  with  aeveral  violent  and  unjust  a>ct»^  ami  de* 
niiinding  of  them  10,000  dollars,  or  poMe«jiioti  oT 
the  isUnd,  for  security  f^t  their  good  behavior. 
Now  this  proclamation  contained  nothing  but  \\c^ 
— was  never  made  to  Iho  people,  who  would  have 
immediately  refuted  ihe  content!.  It  i^  made  up 
only  f!jr  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  eves  uf  Eu- 
ropean Powers.  We  have  n  French  frigate  here 
and  j|  corvette.  The  Frenrh  have  a  pruvifiional 
government,  and  hoist  the  Tvihitian  flag  with  the 
iricolored  French  in  the  upper  comer.  This  flag  ia 
aiiW  dying  in  a  small  i&land  in  the  middle  of  iho 
harbor,  as  well  as  at  the  gov  eminent  houjKi  un  shore. 
H^e  have,  however,  made  a  high  rtag-RtalF  T^t  our 
Hag,  and  hoisted  it  opposite  thepnlnce.  Thequfieii 
dined  on  board  the  Vindictive  a  few  days  ago,  to* 
gether  with  several  chiefs)  and  iheLr  wivet,  The 
I  able  was  s^pread  on  the  aAer  part  of  the  f[uarter 
deck.  She  was  received  with  a  captain's  guard, 
and  BuluEed  with  21  guns,  bothwliea  »|jt'  *  --^  "?f 
when  ifihe  went  away.  The  yardrt  w«  1 
the  otHcers  were  in  l^iH  drerii*^  and  at  n*;;'  \<\ 

waa  illuminated.  We  know  not  how  Juug  we  viuui 
eonttniie  here.  I  hope  our  ministry  will  notbeeti*^ 
trapped  by  the  French.**  The  otHcer  with  tho 
despatches  »lltidr*d  to  arrived  at  Falmouth,  by  th« 
r<iynl  mail  steamer  Teviot,  on  the  Irh  of  AiJfu«t, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Londuo* — Coimami 
Mugaiint. 
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From  Ff«wT'9  M4fi£ln«, 

This  article  will  be  read  wilh  great  ioteresL 

L  HuET  comnlflined,  ihat  while  all  the 
'Orld  had  heard  of  ihe  mtsfortuaes  of  men 

genius,  no  book  hnd  appeared  to  record 
iheir  happiness**  If  Huet  were  now  living, 
he  would  not,  perhaps,  ihink  it  necessary 
lo  recall  his  complaints  It  19  perfectly  lit 
ibal,  in  ihe  journey  of  the  pilgrim  of  litera- 
ture, the  li^htu  should  be  marked  as  well  as 
the  shadci  /  and  that,  if  we  recollect  that 
the  Gloisary  of  Spelman  was  impeded  by 
unsold  copies,  we  should  also  remember 
the  honrs  of  absorbing  delight  w^hich  iis 
compilation  afiorded  to  him.  Leiand  men- 
tions a  Gothic  library  in  an  old  castle  of 
the  Percys  which  was  called  Paradise  j 
and  the  inscription  over  the  great  Egyp- 
tian library  described  it  as  the  hospital  for 
aick  soultj.  Books  are  both  flowers  and 
medicines  J  and  it  benomes  every  person 
to  cultivate,  with  anxious  patience  and 
care,  those  habits  of  literary  occupation 
and  rational  curiosity,  which  are  so  bene- 
ficcntty  adapted  to  sweeten  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  lo  impart  dignity  to  active  toil, 
and  cheerfulness  to  sequestered  leisure  ; 
this  occupation  and  this  curiosity  being  al- 
ways kept  subordinate  to  the  great  object 
aau  end  of  human  life  j  t.  e,  moral  and  rdi- 
gicui  cultivation  and  purification.  Thus  as- 
sociated and  endeared  to  each  other,  Lix- 
EKATUSB  will  be  seen  under  the  wings  of 
the  Angel  of  Religion  ;  and  while  the  first 
engages  the  buoyant  energies  of  our  health 
or  gilds  the  gloom  of  our  sickness,  the 
ifcond  will  teach  us  to  extract  a  sweeter 
honey  from  every  flower,  and  will  bring  all 
the  splendor  and  peace  ofa/i//t<relife,  to  il- 
laminate  and  tranquillize  all  the  blackness 
sod  anarchy  of  the  present, 

IL  Human  life  is  one  prolonged  series  of 
eamptfisatiom, 

**Grc?il  r»lTir«8  will  httve 
GfSAt  tiileata,  aticl  Cnnd  ^ive»  t<i  uvGry  man 
Th«  virtue,  temper,  underpin ntling,  taste, 
Thut  I  ill*  ijjjfi  iritif  Ule,  and  h^l-  biiu  Hill, 
Itut  ill  the  niclio  ho  was  iirduirtuJ  lu  till/'t 

Literature  is  one  of  the  channels  by 
which  these  compensations  are  supplied. 
la  Homer,  it  is  Minerva  who  conceals  the 
wrinkles  of  Ulysses;  so,  among  men,  we 
observe  wisdom  covering  the  defects  of  the 
body,  and  education  imparting  a  charm  to 
the    iDtetlcct,    which  turns  the   eye  aside 

*  UuLtUna,  p.  l&X    1770,  t  Task,  b  it. 


from  the  meaner  gifts  of  nnluTe.  Tbe  rents 
ind  the  ungracefulness  of  the  common  gar- 
meat  of  humanity  are  covered,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  by  the  beautiful  girdle  of 
literature. 

UK  Bishop  Burnet,  among  the  hints 
which  he  specifies  towards  the  formation 
of  an  idea  of  God,  reckons  the  perception 
which  we  have  of  a  desire  to  make  other 
persons  unstr  or  better,"^  "  I  felt,"  says 
Burns,  '*  some  strivings  of  ambition,  but 
they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's 
Cyclop  round  the  walls  of  his  cell."  Who 
would  not  rejoice  to  pour  the  sunshine 
upon  those  benighted  eyes,  to  take  the 
captive  of  ignorance  by  the  hand,  to  lead 
him  into  the  green  landscapes  of  Hteralure, 
to  reflect  his  feelings  in  the  clear  waters  of 
philosophic  streams^  and,  amid  all  the  love* 
ly  scenery  of  the  imagination,  to  fill  his 
mind  with  the  sublime  assurance,  that 

**  Hh  prescificf>,  who  made  all  ao  fair,  percetrcd 
Mukcs  all  ittiil  fairer  V 

It  is  pleasing  to  conlemplaie  the  effect  of 
the  first  ray  of  lii^ht  upon  the  understand* 
ing;  to  watch  the  leaps  and  lifef  of  thought 
with  which  ihc  scholar  welcomes  it,  and 
the  glowing  face  of  wonder,  gratitude, 
and  a  flection,  which  he  turns  to  every  ob- 
ject:— 

**  By  degrees,  tha  mind 
Fuels  hor  y«iyng  iierveg  diluk';  tlie  {j I iistic  powers 
Labor  for  acliou/'J 

Every  fresh  gleam  of  knowledge  awakens 
an  intenser  sensation  of  pleasure.  Petrarch, 
who  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  received  a 
copy  of  Homer  from  the  Byzantine  ambas- 
sador ;  he  placed  it  by  the  aide  of  Plato, 
and  contemplated  them  both  wilh  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm.^^  Aristotle  distin- 
guished the  learned  and  the  unlearned  as  the 
living  and  the  dead;  and  the  man,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  conducted  into  the  world 
for  the  first  time,  from  some  subterranean 
cavern,  when  the  sky  was  spanpled  with 
stars  and  the  earth  iliuminaied  by  tlieir 
lustre, — could  not  have  been  surprised  into 
livelier  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  than 
are  feit  by  him  who,  led  up  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  ignorance  into  the  pure  air  of 
civilized  life,  beholds  all  the  luminaries 
of  genius  shining  in  the  remote  world  of 
literature- 

IV,  This  light  has,  in  our  days,  become 
as  common  as  the  sunshine  upon  the  field. 


•  Exposition  •  •  *  •  art  1. 
f  Biirtiot'M  Cliftractor  f>f  Rp  Roylo, 
t  Plijusurti-s  orimafinution,  b,  lii. 
§   Fiuii    Lett    (|UutL'd  by  Gibbon. 
Fa//,  vi.  4tJ0.    J7B8. 
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It  shines  for  all ;  it  illuminates  all.  What  a 
contrast  to  an  earlier  age !  The  village- 
school  of  the  nineteenth  might  confound 
the  court  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
iamous  Montmorency,  so  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Henry  IV.,  could  neither  read 
nor  write;*  and  eiren  in  the  golden  day  of 
French  literature,  when  Moliere  wrote  and 
Bossuet  preached,  Louis XIV.  could  not  snh- 
scribe  his  own  name  until  he  had  sketched 
an  outline  of  it.  His  signature  was  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  industrious  combina- 
tions.! 

V.  The  characteristic  of  all  human  en- 
joyments is  fragility— decay  ;  the  vacant 
chair  chills  the  gaiety  of  the  domestic 
hearth ;  the  colors  of  the  painter  fade ;  the 
structures  of  the  architect  moulder  into 
ruin.  Two  sources  of  delight  alone  remain, 
which  defy  the  continually  recurring  wave 
of  years — Religion  and  Literature.  Of  Re- 
ligion— heavenly,  incorruptible,  immortal 
—as  it  admits  of  no  comparison,  so  it  per- 
mits no  panegyric.  Of  Literature  something 
may  be  spoken.  Fame  shuts  the  gates  of 
her  Temple  upon  Time.  The  armor  of 
Paris  glows  with  the  same  lustre  that  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  Hector ;  the  dew  still 
fflistens  upon  the  Sabine  Farm  ;  no  feather 
has  dropped  from  the  wing  of  Lesbians 
sparrow;  no  tint  has  departed  from  the  pur- 
ple robe  of  Dido.  The  arrow,  that  pierced 
the  Persian  breast-plate  at  Marathon,  has 
mouldered  in  the  earth ;  but  the  arrow, 
which  Pindar  hurled  from  the  Bow  of  Song, 
retains  its  life  throughout  successive  ages; 
like  the  discus  thrown  *by  Hippomedon,  it 
sweeps  onward — 

**  Jamque  procul  mcminit  clextrs,  servatque 
tenorcm.** 

The  invectives  of  Juvenal  have  lost  none  of 
their  edge  ;  the  appeals  of  Demosthenes, 
none  of  their  fire.  Summer  finds  the  rose 
of  Milton  still  in  bloom,  and  the  bower  of 
Spenser  siill  in  leaf. 

Wlien  Dante  met  Oderigi  in  the  first  cir- 
cle of  purgatory,  the  painter  pronounced  a 
lamentation  on  the  instability  of  modern  re- 
putation : — 

**  Cimabuo  thought 
To  lord  it  ov«'r  painting's  field  ;  and  now 
The  cry  is  Ciolio's,  and  hi*  name  eclipsed. 
Thu8  hath  one  Guido  from  the  other  snatched 
The  lettered  prize,  and  he  perhaps  is  born 
Who  shall  drive  either  from  their  nest.      The 

noise 
Of  worldly  fame  is  but  a  blast  of  wind, 

*  St  Palay— Mem.  Anc.  Choral,  ii.  64.    1761. 
t  Pegge — Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language, 
51.    1814. 


That  blows  from  dirers  points,  and  shifts  its 
Shifting  the  point  it  blows  from.'* 

The  frost-work  of  modern  renown  does, 
indeed,  melt  away  before  the  glare  of  a 
brighter  name ;  but  the  poets  and  his- 
torians of  older  times  built  upon  firmer  pil- 
lars. The  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  genius 
exemplify  the  assertion.  The  Gothic  night 
came  down  upon  Europe.  During  the  long 
dark  ages,  Homer,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Demos- 
thenes, Livy,  Plato,  were  forgotten  or  un- 
known ;  bat  still  these  temples  of  thought 
shone  in  their  solitary  splendor,  their  vast 
shadows  unbroken,  their  gates  anopened. 
Without  were  gloom  and  barbarism,  and  the 
storm  of  anarchy :  within  were  light,  and 
fragrance,  and  song.  So  through  the  dark- 
ness and  tempest  of  centuries,  the  ritual  of 
genius  continued  to  be  solemnized.  The 
^^neid  flonrished  when  the  empire  of  Au- 
gustus was  in  ruins. 

VI.  We  speak  of  the  perpetuity  of  Liter- 
ature ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  works  of  sin- 
cere genius,  that  this  seed  of  earthly  im- 
mortality is  wrapped  up  ;  it  is  the  precious 
fra^ance  of  a  good  name  that  embalms  an 
author  for  succeeding  generations.  Liter- 
ature loves  and  teaches  peace  and  good- 
will ;  the  disputers,  the  wranglers,  the 
mockers,  obtain  no  protection  form  her 
arm,  no  shadow  from  her  wing.  The  coarse 
invective  of  Salmasius,  and  the  rugged 
irony  of  Milton,  their  grips  and  their  chal- 
lenges, the  vanquisher  and  the  vanquished, 
are  equally  and  alike  forgotten  :  and  the 
struggles,  that  once  agitated  the  breasts  of 
a  nation  of  spectators,  have  left  no  more 
enduring  impression  upon  the  surface  of 
literature,  than  the  feet  of  Spartan  wrestlers 
upon  the  sand  of  the  arena. 

VIL 

**  Books  arc  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells.** 

So  Cowper  sang.  The  works  of  genius 
are  always  full  of  magic  ;  rings  upon  which 
the  genii  ahvayr  wait.  The  scholar  adopts, 
in  the  widest  sense,  the  advice  of  the  epi- 
grammatist (feaurou  (ppfva,  np^s.  Every  book 
is  to  him  a  landscape  of  beauty.  The  his- 
rory  of  ^neas  rises  before  his  eyes  with 
all  the  distinctness  and  circumstance  of  a 
panorama.  He  sees  him,  by  the  light  of 
burning  Troy,  avenging  the  ruin  of  his 
country  ;  then  carrying  his  father  upon  his 
back,  and  leading  by  the  hand  the  little 
lulus,  who  follows  with  unequal  steps; 
Creusa  holds  out  the  child  to  his  arms ;  he 
follows  the  wanderer  to  the  hall  of  Dido, 
and  beholds  the  enveloping  mist  melt 
away ;  be  hears  the  trees  roar  in  il^  tod* 
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e«ve»  and  resembles  the  miDSirel  of  Beattie^ 
when 
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"  Sweet  dotiritim  o*cr  his  bosom  stole, 
Whc?n  the  ^eat  shepherd  of  iho  Mantuan  plains 
UU  dcop  miLJestie  tufrlod/  'gan  roll/' 

This  magic,  indeed,  dwells  especially  in 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  their 
life  is,  in  a  manner,  coniinued  in  ours,*  They 
become  to  us  a  peculiar  people  ;  death, 
which  deprived  us  of  them,  has  made  them 
dear.  Perhaps  some  of  the  interest  with 
which  we  regard  ihem  may  he  traced  to 
the  period  of  life  when  they  were  put  into 
our  hands*  The  garden  of  life  is  then  a  gar- 
den of  romance.  The  eyes  of  youth,  full 
of  hope  and  expectation,  communicate 
their  own  lustre  to  the  commonest  ob- 
jects, a  lustre  which  sometimes  sheds  a 
rich  coloring  over  the  colder  atmosphere 
ofmatnrer  years.  The  charm  of  associa- 
tion increases  the  power  of  the  spell.  The 
book  is  endeared  to  our  hear!  by  the  friends 
and  thoughts  which  it  recalls  to  the  mem- 
ory ;  friends  and  thoiiorhts  that  belong  to 
the  morning'  of  our  day,  when  the  sun  of 
hope  was  only  beginning  to  climb  the  hori- 
lon.  This  feeling  often  dims  the  eye  of 
age,  when  it  wanders  again  over  the  story 
of  Robinson  Crusoe^  and  often  stirs  the 
art  of  the  scholar,  grown  gray  with  the 
ilfi  of  years,  when  he  meets  with  a  worn- 
ut  school-book;  each  leaf  brings  back  to 
him  the  bands  that  are  cold  and  the  voices 
that  arc  silent.  Perhaps  his  affection  some- 
times blinds  his  eyes  to  the  defects  in  the 
objects  of  his  admiration.  Descartes  con- 
fessed, that  through  his  life  he  had  enter- 
tained a  particular  regard  for  persons  who 
iquinttd^  having  in  early  Hfe  been  attached 
to  a  girl  whose  eyes  were  aifected  in  that 
manner. 

Vni.  The  language  of  Greece  is  alone  a 
source  of  insatiable  pleasure.  It  was  to  the 
poet,  the  philosopher,  or  the  orator,  what 
the  clay  %vas  to  the  sculptor,  flowing  with 
equal  facility,  into  every  attitude  of  beauty, 
horror,  supplication,  or  triumph.  Paris 
binding  on  his  sandals.  Hector  urging  for- 
ward his  army,  Penelope  bending  over  her 
embroidery,  or  Ulysses  recognized  by  his 
dogt — each  representation  is  equally  natur- 
al, equally  admirable.  Homer  found  in 
words  a  i^ofier  instrument  than  the  clay  of 
Praxiteles.  Who  can  sound  the  depths  of 
that  inimitable  languasje  1  The  boisterous 
mirth  of  Aristophanes,  the  pleasing  ele* 
giQce  of  Philemon,  the  mi!d  irony  of  Me- 
nandor,   the  majesty  of  Pindar,  the   ftre  of 
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Sappho,  the  tears  of  Simonides, — these  are 
only  a  few  notes  from  its  many-sounding 
strings.  Here  the  Groccs  guide  the  finger 
of  Sophocles  iipon  the  harp;  there  Philo- 
sophy holds  her  lamp  over  the  page  of  Pla- 
to. On  this  side.  Truth  whispers  her  subtle 
oracles  in  the  ear  of  Aristotle  ;  on  that 
side  history  weighs  the  actions  of  heroes 
in  her  golden  scales,  before  the  earnest 
eyes  of  Thucydides.  The  soul  of  this  ela- 
borate harmony  seems  to  animate  the  harp 
of  Homer,  whose  poetry  was  the  source  of 
the  eloquence,  the  philosophy,  and  the  fan- 
cy of  Greece.  To  htm  belongs  peculiarly 
the  panegyric  of  Browne, 

"  For  tliorG  is  hidden  tn  the  poet's  natuc 

A  spell  th«t  can  command  the  wings  of  Fame,** 

Criticism  always  kindles  into  admiration 
before  hie  shrine,  "  Such  a  sovereignty  of 
genius  reigns  all  over  his  works,  that  the 
ancients  esteemed  him  as  the  great  high- 
priest  of  nature,  who  was  admitted  into 
her  inmost  choir,  and  acquainted  with  her 
most  solemn  mysteries.'**  The  modern 
taste,  which  is  original  only  in  its  heresies, 
has  been  anticipated  even  in  its  illuairaied 
poets  ;  Rome  possessed  lis picional  Homer. 
The  Camden  professor,  at  Oxford,  deci- 
phered upon  a  coin  of  the  Gens  Mamilia  a 
figure  of  Ulysses  returning  to  his  home, — 
a  fact  that  not  only  establishes  the  early 
celebrity  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  the  La- 
tin metropolis,  but  shows,  also,  the  deline* 
ations  of  the  most  iuteresiing  incidents 
upon  the  escutcheons  of  private  families. 
Every  page  might  furuish  a  subject  for  the 
artist.  Eaphael  sent  designers  imo  Greece 
to  supply  him  with  drawings  of  antique  re- 
mains ;  to  such  diligence  the  world  owes 
the  "  Trnnsllguration  !" 

IX.  In  contemplating  the  pictures  of  Ho- 
mer, and  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  we  dii« 
cover  a  peculiar  cimrm  and  sweetneaa, 
which  they  derive  from  that  softening  twi- 
light of  years  into  which  (hey  have  been 
withdrawn.  Delille  briefly  indicated  the 
essential  defect  of  the  Hennade^  by  saying, 
that  it  was  too  near  the  eye  and  too  near  the 
age  ;  and  Campbell  suggests,  that  iMilton 
might,  with  greater  liveliness  of  effect,  have 
thrown  back  his  angelic  warfare  into  more 
remote  perspective.  Every  reader  per- 
ceives that  the  scenes  of  the  camp  and  the 
battle-field  strike  his  eyes  less  vividly  when 
contemplated  in  the  clear  sunshine  o(  mo- 
dern history,  than  when  gradually  glim- 
mering out  through  the  cloudy  horizon  of 
time*  The  mind  is  more  feebly  affected  by 
Napoleon  storming  tfie  bridge  of  Lodi,  or 

"  IJIackwall.    Introduction  to  iho  Clauics,  p.  14. 
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Wellington  surveying  the  battlements  of 
Salamanca,  than  by  Brutus  reading  at  night 
in  his  tent  at  Philippi,  or  Richard  bearing 
down,  with  the  chivalry  of  England,  upon 
the  while  armies  of  Salodin,  Nelson,  lead- 
ing the  line  of  battle  against  Copenhagen, 
is  a  less  picturesque  object  than  Drake 
crowding  his  canvass  against  the  galleons 
of  Spain*  One  fleet  seems  to  lie  immedi- 
ately nnder  our  eye,  the  other  gleams,  as 
it  were,  through  a  mist,  and, 

«*  Far  off  at  siiii  duscried, 
HsQgfl  in  ttie  clouds/' 

This  is  the  magic  and  the  charm  of  an- 
tiquity ;  we  delight  to  watch  the  gray  ex- 
panse of  years  rolling  away,  with  many 
pauses  of  darkness,  before  the  glory  of  the 
poet's  imagination,  and  kindling  into  a  dra- 
pery of  gold  around  the  picture  which 
quickens  into  color  and  life  before  the  medi- 
tative eye  of  the  student.  This  magical  al- 
lusion belongs,  pre-eminently,  to  the  clas- 
sical writers.  To  each  of  their  glowing  de- 
lineations of  scenery  or  life  there  is  a  back- 
ground of  shadow. 

X.  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  and 
delightful  inquiry  to  trace  ihe  gradual 
growth  and  the  slow  development  of  the 
intellectual  seed,  to  mark  all  its  gradations 
of  life,  and  color,  and  beauty.  In  imagina* 
tive  literature,  we  should  find,  with  Addi- 
son, Novelty  taking  the  lead.  The  new,  the 
strange^  the  wonderful,  naturally  attract  the 
admiration  of  those  who  live  farthest  back 
in  the  gray  morning  of  time.  As  the  sun 
of  civilization  rises  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  horizon  of  history  becomes  enlarged, 
the  pathttk  comes  in  j  there  can  be  little 
pathos  where  ihere  are  few  varieties  of  for- 
tune. Then  appears  the  sublime^  which  is 
the  new  and  wonderful,  harmonized  mto  pro- 
portion. The  beautiful  appears  last,  and 
aeems  to  mark  that  hour  of  the  intellectual 
day,  when  the  lift-giving  ardor  of  genius, 
the  early  sunshine  of  the  mind,  has  depart- 
ed. When  Beauty  fails,  in  the  words  of  an 
ingenious  modern  writer,*  magnificence 
succeeds  ;  and  magnificence  in  turn  gives 
place  to  false  ornament,  exaggeration,  and 
bombast.  At  last  genius  itself  recedes  be- 
fore (aste^  and  nations,  "  lotiing  the  suscep- 
tibility of  their  youth,  sit  in  judgment,  in 
the  decline  of  their  existence,  over  the  ima- 
Bfes  that  darkled,  and  the  feelings  thai 
warmed  them,  when  their  pulse  beat  high, 
and  when  the  sun  of  life  was  yet  in  its  ze- 
nith," 

Whether  this  be  a  picture  of  our  national 
progress,  1  shall  not  p  esume  to  say  ;  but, 

*  Hi*  DougUsi. 
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assuredly,  the  sun  of  pure  imagination  is 
going  down  in  our  land ;  the  horizon  is  still 
red  with  its  descending  glories.  The  future 
who  shall  unfold  1  We  are  standing  (to  lake 
up  a  thought  which  I  have  thrown  out  upon 
another  occasion)  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
great  and  wonderful  revolution  of  educa- 
tion, habit,  feeling,  and  pursuit.  Imagina- 
tion retreats  before  real  it}/  /  fiction  before 
truth;  poetry  before  science,  A  modern 
giant,  of  whom  the  hundred-handed  Titan 
of  antiquity  was  a  faint  image,  is  putting 
forth  all  its  tremendous  energies,  and  en* 
compassing  the  opposite  poles  in  its  em- 
brace. The  steam-engine,  I  repeat,  is  civil- 
izing and  corrupting  the  world.  The  beau- 
tiful gardens  of  thought  are  languj&>hing 
under  the  fiery  breath  of  the  giant — the  /*«- 
rie  Qusent  of  Spenser  is  abandoned  for  the 
Dictionary  of  Macculloch — the  knighthood 
of  genius  yields  to  the  aristocracy  of  com- 
merce. The  age  of  intellectual  chivalry  is 
over  and  gone  j  but  its  exploits  remain,  for 
ever  speaking  to  them  who,  with  a  gentle 
and  a  reverent  spirit,  pause  to  listen  and  ta 
love. 

XI,  It  may  well  be  doubted,  then,  wheth- 
er the  temper  of  this  present  age  permil 
it  to  enjoy  all  those  refined  and  entrancii 
pleasures  which  pure  Literature  is  capab] 
of  affording.  The  popular  pulse  thrO' 
with  each  varying  stimulant  of  the  minute 
There  is  little  conlempktiveness  in  modern 
literature  ;  little  of  the  serene  light  of  that 
inward^eyej  which  closes  upon  the  pageant 
of  ambition,  or  the  tumult  of  excitement, 
only  to  repose  upon  the  scenery  of  imagi- 
nation, or  the  hallowed  pictures  of  recollec- 
tion. In  literature,  as  in  politics,  men  look 
forward,  not  backward;  unmindful  of  the 
lamp  which  Time  holds  before  their  feel,  or 
of  those  brief  warnings  which  Experience 
writes  upon  the  little  journal  of  the  passing 
day* 

It  is  an  evil  sign  when  genius  is  valued 
by  ihe  ready  reckoner.  Baretti,  the  friend 
of  Johnson,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  writer 
in  Italy  who  received  money  for  the  copy- 
right of  his  works.  In  England,  literature 
has  been  deeply  infected  with  the  utilitari- 
anism of  the  times.  This  corrupt  feeling, 
gradually  widening  itself  from  one  circle  of 
thought  into  another,  soon  spreads  over  the 
entire  surface  of  popular  opinion.  A  friend 
of  mine  recently  accompanied  an  eminent 
London  merchant  to  the  Gollery  of  Gre- 
cian Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum. 
They  stopped  for  a  minute  before  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  Qrecian 
art.  My  friend  noticed  the  earnest  gaze  at 
his  companiooi  who  aeented  to  be  l<»«t  in 
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admiration  of  ihe  statue  before  him*     The 
lell  was  soon  broken.     The  merchant  was 
itiking  of  Bonnycastle,  not   of  Phidias; 
iir  lurninff  suddenly   to  my  friend,  he  in- 
quired, **  What  did  ii  cost  V 

XIL  The  temperature  of  taste  may  be 
indicated  by  clearer  proofs*  During  seve- 
ral years,  a  small  edition  of  Chauceff 
lecommended  by  all  ihe  elegance  of  typog- 
1p»phy,  has  dragged  its  slow  length  along  j 
Spenser  attracts  few  purchasers;  Dryden, 
iu  whom  Horace  Walpole  discovered  the 
very  model  of  good  sense,  comes  down 
from  the  publisher's  shelf  with  many  tardy 
steps  ;  it  is  only  when  Shakspeare  is  styled 
the  PictOTxal^  that  he  finds  his  way  into 
every  house  j  and  his  only  successful  incur- 
sion upon  modern  parsimony  has  been  in 
the  company  of  a  staff  of  engTQVcrs.  Even 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  PoetSy  the  least  poet- 
ical of  all  poetical  biogjraphers^ — the  least 
tatteful  of  all  expositions  of  fancy, — -daily 
recede  more  and  more  from  public  inquiry, 
tod  the  sale  of  a  single  copy  through  a 
year  scarcely  preserves  the  name  in  the 
memory  of  a  bookseller.  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  books  of  elegant  criticism,  or  grace- 

■  ful  observations  upon  art,  we  find  the  same 

■  neglect  aud  iitdifference.  How  many  per- 
B  sons,  who  profess  to  be  men  of  letters,  are 
I      familiarly    acquainted  with    Gilpin,  Price, 

■  Whalely,  or  Knight  1   In  an  atmosphere  so 

■  heavy  and  lowering,  we  cannot  be  asLon* 
H      isbed  to  behold 
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"  Foncy'ft  giliJi^d  clouds  dccay^ 
Add  ftll  her  varying  ruiabuivs  dm  away/' 


Xin.  Bosvvell  gives  a  curious  il!ustra- 
ilion  of  Johnson's  manner  of  asserting  the 
3tgnily  of  literature,  by  enduring  the  incon- 
venience of  a  seat  near  the  fire,  in  a  small 
room, because  he  would  not  allow  the  book- 
sellers, who  composed  the  party,  to  sit 
above  him  at  dinner.  Bishop  Berkeley  as- 
§erted  the  supremacy  of  literature  with 
more  appropriate  dignity  when  he  declared, 
ihat  a  man  who  spends  his  lime  in  search- 
ing after  truth  is  a  heller  friend  of  mankind 
than  the  greatest  statesman  or  hero,  whose 
labors  and  exploits  are  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  world  ;  wliilc  a  rny  of  imagi* 
nation,  or  of  wisdom,  may  enlighten  the 
universe,  and  glow  into  the  remotest  cen- 
turies. It  is  peculiarly  important  to  pre- 
§crv6  a  remembrance  of  this  panegyric  at  a 
season,  when  military  and  political  distinc- 
tian  eclipses  the  brightest  achievements  of 
the  intellect.  The  followini?  passage  of  a 
famous  historian  seems  to  be  the  bitterest 
censure  upon  this  fashion  of  our  age.  "The 
family  of  Confucius,"  are  the  words  of  Gib- 


bon, ^'  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  world.  After  a  painful  ascent  of 
eight  or  ten  centuries,  our  barons  and 
princes  of  Europe  are  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  but,  in  the  vast  equality 
of  the  empire  of  China,  the  family  of  Con- 
fucius hnve  maintained  above  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty  years  their  peace- 
ful honors  and  perpetual  succession*"  In 
England,  the  latest  descendant  of  Jfiiton 
was  munificently  provided  for  with  the  sine- 
cure office  of  a  parish  clerk,  and  after  innu- 
merable flourishes  of  trumpets,  a  paltry  pit- 
tance has  been  collected  for  a  sister  of 
Burns, 

XIV.  Authorship  has  lost  its  unity  of 
purpose  with  its  independence.  The  age 
of  patronage  had  its  evils,  but  they  rarely 
infected  the  book  beyond  the  preface  or  the 
conclusion.  The  disease  lay  in  the  ex- 
tremities* A  trader  in  literature  must  have 
a  show  of  wares;  his  aim  must  be  not  to 
write  wdl^  byt  to  write  mtich.  A  traveller 
riding  post  through  a  foreign  country  is 
only  able  to  construct  a  very  imperfect 
map  of  his  route.  So  it  is  in  the  journey 
of  literature.  Instead  of  visiting,  to  bor- 
row a  phrase  of  Bishop  Reynolds,*  a  par- 
ticular coast  and  head  of  learning,  the 
modern  scholar,  for  the  most  part,  views 
every  scene  in  tranaitu  /  he  catches  glimp- 
ses of  the  many-colored  landscape  of  litera- 
ture, and  returns  from  his  travels  of  thought 
with  a  glimmering  confusion  of  images, 
and  a  wavering  indistinctness  of  scenery, 
I  am  not  unmindful  that  literature  is  a  cir- 
chj  nor  have  I  forgotten  the  desire  of  Dide- 
rot, that  the  student  of  science  might  not 
lose  bis  relish  for  the  arts,  ibal  Horace  and 
Newton  might  visit  him  arm-in-arm,  and 
that  an  essay  on  fancy,  and  a  treatise  on 
curves,  might  be  read  with  equal  pleasure. 
In  the  mere  man  of  cultivated  laste,  this 
unison  of  opposite  qualities  may  be  some- 
times seen  j  but  in  the  scholar  who  reduces 
the  theory  of  his  reading  to  practde  we  shall 
look  for  it  in  vain.  The  hands  of  the  lite- 
rary BriareuB  may  all  possess  a  certain 
flexibility,  but  one  alone  will  be  endowed 
with  the — 

**  One  science  only  will  one  geniui  fit ; 
So  vast  ii  iirt,  so  narrow  liujuati  wit/' 

Rubens,  it  has  been  paid,  palmed  twilight 
with  beautiful  eHecl,  without  being  able  to 
delineaie  the  female  figure  ;  Teniers  would 
never  lift  himself  from  the  company  of 
Dutch  boors* 

XV, — A  Latin  poet,  in  a  famous  maxim, 

•  Tr<?nti»c  on  the  Fusions  and  Faculties  of  the 
Soul.     Works,  ful.  901. 
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considers  n  posseasion  to  be  irataabte  only 
in  proportion  as  it  hcapahle  of  bein^  known 
btf  other  persons.  The  sentiment  of  Perseus 
seems  to  be  nn  iHiistraiion  of  the  story  of 
Demos! lienes,  who  rejoiced  to  hear  himself 
pointed  oul  in  ihe  street  as  the  celebrated 
orator,  a  confession  justly  ridicnied  by 
Cowley.*  In  a  similar  spirit  of  display, 
Jeremy  Collier  thought  that  the  furniture 
of  the  mind  should  be  constantly  brought 
out,  and  Bentley  told  his  nephew  never  to 
read  a  book  that  he  could  not  ^uote  ;  but 
the  advnce  of  Seldenf  is  wiser — to  refer 
only  to  such  authors  as  arc  usually  read  ; 
to  study  others  for  our  own  improvement 
Knddehgkt^  hut  not  to  name  them*  D'lsraelif 
notices  the  modest  diffidence  of  some  of  our 
early  writers.  They  looked  with  alarm,  he 
thinks^  upon  the  halo  of  immortality  thai 
encircled  the  printing-press.  The  printer 
of  England's  Helicon  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal the  names  of  the  contributors  with  slips 
of  paper  pasted  over*  The  poems  of  Surrey 
appeared  after  his  death  ;  Sidney  did  not 
compose  the  Arcadia  with  any  view  to  pab- 
lication  ;  Sackville*s  Induction  to  ike  Mir* 
TOT  of  Mngistffiies  was  sent  into  the  w^orld 
without  a  name.  The  juvenile  poetry  of 
Milton  dropped  from  his  imagination,  like 
blossoms  from  the  boughs  of  a  tree  in  an 
onvisitcd  garden.  He  gave  their  bloom 
and  odor  to  the  wind,  heedless  where  it 
wafted  them,  and  conscious  that  the  gar- 
den  was  his  own,  and  that  he  could  bend 
over  every  flower  when  it  pleased  him — 

**Tfio  summer  toag  is  to  the  summer  awoct, 
TItouf k  to  itjiulfit  only  live  and  die/* 

How  pleasing  it  is  to  contemplate  Rich- 
ardson, during  his  tedious  apprenticeship 
af  seven  years  at  n  printing  office,  stealing 
an  hour  from  rest  to  cultivate  his  mind, 
and  scrupulonsiy  Imymg  his  own  cnndle, 
that  his  master  might  not  be  defrauded* 
Or,  again,  how  aflecting  is  the  spectacle  of 
the  celehrated  Chinese  scholar,  Dr*  Morri- 
son, working  at  his  trade  of  a  last  and  boot- 
tree  maker,  with  a  Bible  or  some  other 
book  before  bim ;  and  when  in  China, 
keeping  his  earthen  lamp  from  blowing  out 
with  a  large  volume  of  Matthew  Henry's 
Commentary!  How  many  illustrations,  of 
still  deeper  interest,  could  the  thousand 
lonely  chambers  of  our  colleges  and  our 
streets  proclaim  to  the  worlds  if,  for  once, 
their  w^alls  were  endowed  with  a  voice! 
Men,  whose  names  have  vanished,  like  their 
own  slow-moving  shadows  upon  the  illumi- 

■  Essifty?*— l^f  Oljft*^uriiv . 

I  Tnbk-  Tulk,  vol  ix.  1679. 

i  Atiii^nities  of  Literature,  vol  ii.  278. 


naied  cnrtains,  have  yet  found  in  all  thei| 
penury,  and  sorrow,  and  pain^  that  Litti 

ture  is  Us  own  reward. 

It  was  BO  with  the  students  of  the  early, 
as  it  is  and  will  be  with  students  of  all 
time.  Chaucer  has  sketched  a  poor  scholar 
among  his  Canterbnry  pilgrims*  The  Ox- 
ford clerk  has  neither  benefice  nor  office. 
His  horse  is  lean,  his  own  face  meagre,  and 
his  cloak  threadbare,  but  still  he  bears  a 
merry  heart,  and  still  goes  on  his  way  re- 
joicing:— 

*^  For  him  was  levt^r*  lian  at  his  beddcs  hod, 
A  twenty  bokcs,  clothed  in  black  or  red. 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophic, 
Than  rohes  richi),  or  fidel,  or  sautrie ; 
BiU  all  he  that  he  was  a  philosophrc. 
Yet  hadde  hfl  but  litel  gold  in  cofrtj ; 
But  nil  that  be  mi^ht  of  hid  frvndoK  bente,t 
On  buk«^  and  on  Iteming  he  it  Hpcnte. 
Of  studio  toko  he  moslc  t^are  and  hoik. 
Not  a  word  spnkc  he  more  than  was  uede  ; 
And  that  waa  said  in  forme  and  reverenco. 
And  short  and  quike,  and  full  of  hig;h  sentea 
^ouuing  in  mornl  vcrtue  was  U'u  «peclie, 
And  gladly  woldo  he  lerne,  and  gladly  tticbe.* 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  di»* 
ting^nisb  themselves  by  the  lustre  of  their 
acquirements  or  the  fertility  o(  their  in- 
vention. Nor  is  it  expedient  or  necessary 
that  books  should  be  studied  with  a  view 
to  composition,  or  that  the  disciple  should 
struggle  to  emulate  his  niaster.  Yet  the 
exercises  of  an  amiable  and  cultivated  in- 
teltect  ought  not  to  be  despised*  As  in  the 
family  of  mankind,  so  in  the  family  of  let- 
ters — fkspisi  no ( (h e  least.  Greatautho r s — 
the  Ciceros,  the  Dantes,  the  Taylors  of  an 
a^e — are,  indeed,  the  trees  that  embellisb 
the  landscape  of  liierature,  and  cheer  the 
traveller  with  the  richest  fruit.  Let  us  not 
overlook  the  lowlier  flowers  thai  blossom 
in  the  shade.  The  gentle  panegyrist  of 
home  feelings  and  descriptions  often 
conducts  us  to  his  mightier  teachers  of 
heroic  or  philosophic  song;  as  the  violet, 
that  purples  the  mossy  trunk  of  the  oak, 
often  allures  our  footsteps  to  the  tree  that 
shelters  it.  Collins  brings  us  to  Tasso^ 
Dyer  shows  from  Grongar  Hill  the  lovelier 
scenery  of  Thomson*  A  love  of  letters 
may  stimulate  a  student  to  seek  for  the 
honors  of  authorship,  without  posMcsKing 
the  ability ;  he  may  desire  to  be  the  rivals 
when  Nature  intended  him  for  the  scholiast, 
of  Milton.  But  even  the  passage  of  these 
thoughts  through  his  mina  will  not  be  with* 
out  advantage  to  himself,  as  the  fruit  of  bis 
toil  may  not  be  unprotitable  to  others. 
The  story  dies  out  with  the  winter  fire,  but 
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it  may  leave  some  moral  of  wisdom  upon 
the  enr  ;  the  poem,  tiiat  only  blooms  ite 
little    day   of    domeBtic    reputation,    may 
breathe  a  reviving  or  a  purifying  fragrance 
upon   some    dejected    or   some  corrupted 
bearlf  as   the   rose,   when   its   leaves  are 
eived  along  the  ground,  may  mingle  ita 
om  with   the  exhalations  of  the  earth, 
id   so  continue  its  work  of  refreshment 
and  purification*  when   it  no  longer  pos- 
sesses any  color  or  beauty. 

We  ail  seek  for  friends,  we  find  one  in 
Literature.  If  we  do  not  depart  from  our 
earthly  frien ds^  they  depart  f r o  m  %ts  ;  but 
Literaifjre,  though  it  may  be  forsaken, 
never  forsakes.  The  poet  Simon  ides,  re- 
luming from  Asia  to  Ceos^  suffeTed  ship- 
wreck. His  companions  busied  themselves 
in  rescuing  their  property  from  the  waves  j 
Simonides  remained  a  tranquil  spectator* 
They  inquired  the  cause  of  his  inactivity 
and  indifference.  **All  that  is  mine  is  with 
rae,"  was  the  reply.  In  the  shipwreck  of 
our  fortune,  Literature  takes  us  to  its  bosom 
with  a  closer  and  a  fonder  embrace  ;  if  it 
heightened  the  joys  or  rocked  asleep  the 
sorrows  of  our  childhood,  it  watches  over 
the  troubled  visions  of  our  BicknesH,  and 
pours  light  upon  the  darkening  eye»  of  our 
agn.  In  the  morning  of  life,  it  comes  to 
UB  arrayed  in  the  beauty  of  hope  ;  in  the 
evening,  in  the  beauty  of  recollection.  The 
common  evUs  of  the  world  are  dispossessed 
of  all  their  injurious  power  by  the  music 
of  literature*  When  Sandys  and  Cranmer 
visited  Hooker  at  Drayton-Beauchamp, 
near  Aylesbury,  they  found  him  with  a 
Horace  in  his  hand,  quietly  watching  over 
a  flock  of  sheep.  The  chimes  of  the  poet 
still  rang  in  his  ears,  when  he  was  called 
away  to  ruck  the  cradle  of  bis  child,  and 
yet  Ilooker  was  happv  even  ie  his  sadness^ 
he  could  take  his  intellectual  joy  with  him, 
and  while  he  sat  on  one  side  of  the  cradle, 
he  could  see  Horace  himself  sitting  upon 
the  other. 

And  if  in  the  tranquil  retirement  of  the 
study,  and  amid  the  recreations  of  home 
and  friends,  the  magical  posver  of  books  be 
felt  and  acknovvled^red,  how  much  more 
vivid  will  their  infiuence  be  in  the  solitude 
of  distant  lands,  in  the  pangs  of  adversity 
or  in  the  watches  of  sickness  1  The  mem- 
ory of  a  book  returns  with  redoubled 
charms  at  seasons  like  these  $  it  not  only 
pleases  by  its  own  beauties,  but  by  the  long 
train  of  endearing  associations  which  it 
awakens  and  detains  before  our  eyes.  It 
has  the  voice  of  a  friend,  and  transports  us 

*  AzatB  dos  Compensattont. 


among  the  remote  scenes  of  out  happiness 
and  love.  When  Sir  Josh*ra  Reynolds  and 
other  English  visitors  to  the  opera  in  Ve- 
nice, heard  a  ballad  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  England,  was  being 
played  in  every  street  in  London,  the 
tears  rushed  to  their  eyes;  space  and  time 
were  annihilated,  and  the  familiar  faces  of 
home  smiled  around  them.  Who  has  for- 
gotlen  the  touching  incident  of  Sir  JohtJ 
Sioore  repeating  the  Ehgy  of  Gray  while 
fioaiing  along  the  waters  that  bathed  a  re* 
mole  shore  1 

Literature  has  its  solitary  pleasures,  and 
they  are  many  ;  it  has  also  its  social  pleas- 
ures, and  they  are  more.  The  Persian  poet 
Saadi,  teaches  a  moral  in  one  of  his  pleas- 
ing apologues.  Two  friends  passed  a  sum- 
mer day  in  a  garden  of  roseft ;  ont  satisfied 
himself  with  admiring  their  colors  and  in* 
baling  their  fragrance  ;  the  otker  filled  his 
bosom  with  the  leaves,  and  enjoyed  at 
home,  during  several  days,  with  his  family, 
the  deliciousness  of  the  perfume.  The  first 
was  the  soiiiary^  the  second  the  social  stu- 
dent. He  wanders  among  many  gardens 
of  thought,  bat  always  brings  back  some 
flower  in  his  hand.  Who  can  estimate  the 
advantages  that  may  result  from  this  toil 
and  this  application  of  it1  It  was  said  by 
Sonthey  that  the  poetry  of  every  nation  is 
colored  by  the  national  character,  as  the 
wine  of  diflerent  soils  has  its  own  peculiar 
raciness  and  flavor.  And  so  it  is  in  the 
economy  of  families  5  the  fruit  upon  the 
domestic  ground  tells  us  not  only  what 
sted  was  sown^  but  what  cultivation  was 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  father,  instructing 
and  delighting  the  little  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  round  the  hearth  of  winter,  is 
often  a  missionary  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  angelic  footsteps  of  Piety. 

The  domestic  life  of  virtuous  genius  has 
many  delightful  pictures  to  soothe  and  en- 
gage our  eyes.  We  like  to  see  Richardson 
reading  chapters  of  his  novels  to  his  listen- 
ing friends  in  his  favorite  grotto ;  and 
Sterne  never  looks  so  amiable  and  cnptiva- 
ling  as  when  be  appears  by  his  own  fireside 
with  his  daughter  copying  and  his  wife 
knitting*  His  own  description  is  a  very 
lively  sketch.  Writing  to  a  friend,  Sept. 
21,  1761:— 

"  I  am  scribbling  away    at   my   TVwrraw* 

Thrsc  two  volunice  are,  I  think,  llitj  bret  I  shall 
write  UB  long  as  I  live  ;  'lis.  in  fact,  my  hobby- 
horeej  and  so  much  am  1  drlighiid  with  my 
uncle  Toby's  iroafrinary  churncter,  (hat  1  am 
become  on  enthusiast.     My  Lyrlia  hdp%  (o  copy 

for  niCt  and  my  wife  knits  aiui  tistefts  as  I  read 

1  her  chaplerg.^^ 
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same  advice  with  his  usual  fulness  of  meen- 
ing :  **  We  are  capable  not  only  of  actinpr, 
and  of  having  different  momentary  impres- 
sions, but  of  getiin;?  a  new  facility  in  any 
kind  of  action,  and  of  settled  alterations  in 
our  temper  or  character.  The  power  of  tht 
two  last  is  the  power  of  habifs.^^^  Acta  arc 
only  resolutions  grown  up,  of  which  the 
larger  number  die  at  their  birth. 

Bishop  Butler  was  unable  to  discover  any 
kind  or  degree  of  enjoyment  offered  to 
man t  except  hy  means  of  his  own  actions  / 
and  this  opinion^  if  carefully  examined  and 
honestly  interpreted^  will  be  found  to  be 
well-founded.  Exertion  is  essential  to  hap- 
piness. Even  the  heavenly  food  was  to  be 
gathered  up.  In  the  wilderness  of  life,  the 
food  of  the  understanding  is  bestowed  upon 
the  same  conditions,— an  appetite  is  alike 
obtained  and  rewarded  by  exercise-  We 
have  a  very  elaborate  and  curious  delinea- 
tion of  the  day  of  a  scholar  of  antiquity,  in 
one  of  the  familiar  letters  of  Pliny,  from 
which  some  interesting'  particulars  may  be 
selected,  and  boond  together.  Ke  rose,t 
ofencrally,  with  the  sun  j  believing'  that 
darkness  and  silence  were  favorable  to 
meditation,  he  always  had  the  shutters  of 
his  chamber-windows  closed.  Thus  ab- 
stracted from  the  allurement  of  outward 
objects,  the  eye,  obedient  to  the  direction 
of  the  mind,  dwelt  upon  the  pictures  of  the 
imagination-  If  he  was  engaged  in  any 
composition,  he  selected  this  portion  of  tho 
day  for  its  consideration  ;  not  confining 
himself  to  the  construction  of  the  plan*  btit 
selecting  the  expression  and  harmonizii 
the  periods.  Having  intrusted  to  his 
mory  as  much  as  he  thought  it  could 
tain»  he  summoned  his  secretary,  and  open- 
ing the  shutters,  dictated  to  hitn  what  he 
had  composed.  He  pursued  the  same 
course  until  ten  or  eleven  o^clock,  when  he 
walked  on  the  terrace  or  in  the  covered 
portico,  still  meditating  or  dictating,  as  be- 
fore. He  carried  his  studies  into  his  cha- 
riot, finding  that  the  change  of  situatioa 
preserved  and  enlivened  his  attcntioo. 
Upon  his  return,  he  look  some  repose  ;  thcD 
walked  out,  and  afterwards  repeated  same 
Greek  or  Latin  oration, — ^not  bo  much  for 
the  improvement  of  his  elocution  as  of  hi« 
digestion*  In  modern  times,  Guseendi  and 
Hobbes  adopted  the  same  habit.  He  then 
walked  out  again,  was  anointed,  and  went 
into  the  bath.  The  supper-hour  was  now 
at  hand.  If  his  wife  or  a  few  friends  were 
present,  a  favorite  book  was  read  to  ihem ; 


Cowper  has  painted  his  own  domestic 
fireside  with  a  still  tivetier  pencil ;  it  has 
all  the  minute  touches,  and  finish,  and 
warmth  of  an  interior  by  a  Dutch  artist. 
The  shutters  closed,  the  curtains  let  down, 
the  sofa  wheeled  round,  the  lire  quickened 
into  a  blaze  ;  then  the  journal  of  travels  by 
land  or  perils  by  sea  is  opened,  or  the  page 
of  the  historian  is  made  vocal,  while  his 
faithful  Mary  Unwin,  with  her  shining 
store  of  needles,  sits  quietly  listening  jn 
the  opposite  chair. 

A  very  charming  paper  might  be  com- 
posed out  of  the  records  of  the  assistance 
which  men  of  genius  have  received  from 
**  them  of  their  own  household,^'  in  carry- 
ing  on  their  difficult  labors.  Many  who 
have  read  with  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  late  Sir  WilHam 
Herschel,  are  ignorant  that  bis  labors  were 
alleviated  and  assisted  by  the  watchful  af- 
fection and  the  unwearied  enthusiasm  of 
bis  sister,  who  has  lived  to  see  the  fame  of 
her  brother  equalled,  if  not  outshone  by 
the  reputation  o(  her  nephew.  Miss  Caro- 
line Herschel,  as  we  are  told  by  Professor 
Nichol,  shared  in  all  the  toil  by  which  the 
astronomical  investigations  of  her  brother 
were  attended.  She  braved  ihe  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  she  passed  the  night  by  the 
side  of  the  telescope.  *'?^he  took  the  rough 
manuscripts  to  her  cottage  at  the  dawn  of 
day  and  produced  a  fair  copy  of  the  night's 
work  on  the  ensuing  morning  :  she  planned 
the  labor  of  each  succeeding  night,  she  re- 
duced every  observation,  made  every  cal- 
culation, and  kept  every  thing  in  system- 
atic order.^'  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  paragraphs  in  the  history  of 
feminine  affection  and  intelligence. 

XVI.  The  great  object  in  literature,  as 
in  every  other  occupation  in  life,  is  to  act 
upofi  a  plan  /  to  divide  the  hours  of  ibe  day 
into  little  plots  of  seed-ground^  from  each  of 
which  a  harvest  is  to  be  reaped.  To-day, 
the  proverb  tells  us,  is  yeste^day^s  pupil. 
A  careful  examination  of  a  day  will  teach 
us  how  intimately  associated  is  each  hour 
with  its  predecessor  and  successor ;  they 
are  children  of  time,  and  inherit  the  fea* 
tures  and  the  infirmities  of  their  parent. 
One  ill-spent  hour  gives  birth  to  a  second, 
that  to  a  third.  The  family  soon  increases. 
"  If  you  devote  this  day  to  study,^'  wrote 
Johnson  to  Boswell/  '*  you  will  find  your- 
self still  more  able  to  study  io*morrow  j" 
and  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  told  Barettif 
that  one  week  and  one  year  arc  very  much 
alike.      Bishop   Butler  has   given   us  the 
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nd  when  the  repast  wd«  ended,  they  were 

insed  with  mu^ic  or  an  interlude.  A 
ralk  in  tfic  society  of  his  famify  succeeded, 
fhuf  the  evening  was  spent  in  various 
6onver«atton,  and  the  langest  day  glided 
away  itnohserved.  Visits  to  the  surround- 
ing  villoges  often  furnished  a  pleasing  epi- 
iode  in  ilie  history  of  the  day. 

With  this  agreeable  sketch  we  may  con- 
rast  a  picture  of  a  learned  English  bishop 
hi  the  sixteenth  century,  a  man  inliniaiely 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  evenirul 
periods  of  our  ecclesiastical  history — Bisk- 
op  Jtutlh  The  morning  has  been  conse- 
crated to  study  by  the  example  of  every 
Christian  scholar.  Hacket  calls  it,  very 
prettily,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Cowley  or  Ca- 
re w,  the  "  mother  of  honey  dews  and  pearls 
whtcfi  drop  upon  the  paper  from  the  student^  s 
pen.'*  Ttie  learned  and  excellent  Bishop 
Jewell  atfords  a  very  delightful  specimen 
of  the  day  of  an  early  English  scholar, 
who  not  only  lived  among  his  bookn  but 
among  men.  He  commonly  rose  at  four 
o'clock,  hod  private  prayers  at  five^  and  at- 
tended the  public  service  of  the  church  in 
the  cfithodral  at  six.  The  remainder  of  the 
1'  svas  given  to   study.     One  o(  his 

.  fs*  has  drawn  a  very  interesting 
eich  *j(  Jewell  during  the  day*  At  meals^ 

'lapter  being  first  readjie  recreated  him- 
ith  scholastic  wars  between  young 
lars  whom  he  entertained  al  his  table. 
After  meats  his  doors  and  ears  were  open 
to  all  suits  and  causes;  and  at  these  times, 
for  the  most  part,  he  despatched  all  those 
businesses  which  either  his  place  or  others^ 
iiDportuniiy  forced  upon  him,  making  gain 
of  ihc  residue  of  this  time  for  his  study. 
About  the  hour  of  nine  at  night  he  called 
bis  servants  to  an  account  how  they  had 
spent  the  day,  and  admonis^hcd  them  ac* 
cordiugly.  **  From  this  examination  to  his 
study  (how  long  it  is  uncertnin,  oftentimes 
after  in  id  night),  and  so  to  bed  j  wherein^ 
after  some  part  of  an  author  read  to  him 
by  ihe  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  com- 
mending himself  to  the  protection  of  his 
Saviour,  he  took  his  rest/^  And  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  disposition  of  ihe  day,  we 
firia  all  scholars,  whether  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dem days^  especially  watchful  to  gather  up 
every  spare  minute.  Spare  minutes  are  the 
gold  du*t  of  time  ;  and  Young  was  writing 
a  true,  as  well  as  a  striking  line,   when  he 

Tmed  that, — 

■^  8an«li*  make  the  mountain,  moroents  make  the 
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Of  all  the  moments  of  our  life,  the  spare 
minutes  are  the  most  fruitful  in  good  or  eviL 
They  nre  gaps  through  which  temptations 
find  the  easiest  access  to  the  garden*  Now 
it  is  precisely  during  these  little  interval* 
of  idleness  or  amusement,  that  the  good 
angel  of  Literature — of  Literature  baptis- 
ed by  Religion — waits  upon  those  whom 
he  loves,  and  who  welcome  his  visits,  with 
some  flower  to  charm  their  senses,  some 
song  to  soothe  their  ear,  or  some  precious 
stone  to  delight  ihcir  eyes.  Spare  minutes 
occur  in  every  portion  of  the  day,  but  they 
never  come  wiili  a  sweeter  in6uence  than 
in  the  hour  of  twilight.  The  picture  which 
Cowper  has  drawn  of  an  evening  at  Weston, 
may  be  transferred  to  the  firesides  of  our 
readers.  The  wintry  winds,  that  rattle  the 
bolted  shutter,  awake  a  livelier  feeling  of 
warmth  and  gratitude.  How  many  thoughts 
of  genius  and  of  devotion,  still  living 
through  the  world,  were  born  amid  the  in- 
distinct glimmer  of  the  parlor  twilight  I 
Ridley,  gazing  into  the  expiring  embers, 
after  the  toil  and  disputes  of  the  day,  be- 
held, it  may  be,  the  English  church  rising 
in  ail  her  harmony  and  magnificence.  Ra- 
leigh called  up  from  those  red  cinders,  in 
which  Cowper  created  trees  and  churches, 
cities  with  gates  of  gold,  and  forests 
stretching  into  the  remote  horizon.  Mil- 
ton, while  bending  over  his  father's  hearth 
at  Horton,  and  reflecting  upon  the  studies 
of  the  day,  beheld,  perhaps,  the  dim  outline 
of  some  majestic  story,  over  which  those 
treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin  fancy  and  el- 
oquence were  to  diffuse  so  sweet  a  charm. 

**  Briglit  winier  firi's  ihal  Hummer's  part  aupjily,*' 

was  the  pleasing  line  of  Cowley.  These 
winter  spare  minutes  are  the  harvest^homea 
of  memory.  Thoughts  that  have  been 
gleaning  in  distant  fields  during  the  day, 
now  bring  back  their  Utile  sheaves  to  the 
garner.  The  celebrated  Barrow  always 
kept,  during  winter,  a  tinder-box  in  his 
room,  frequently  rising  in  the  night  to  pur- 
sue his  studies*  One  of  his  works  was 
written  in  spare  minutes  of  this  descrip- 
tion* 

And  the  influence  of  spare  minutes  upon 
our  lives  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly. 
A  particular  feature  in  Livy*8  character  uf 
Philopcemen  is  his  constant  habit  of  obstT' 
vat  ion  ;  his  military  knowledge  was  alwayi 
fit  for  action.  The  cultivation  of  a  single 
talent,  in  the  spare  minutes  of  the  busy 
and  humblest  employment,  may  exercise 
the  most  important  influence  upon  our  fu- 
ture prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  fame» 
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Bol  til  it  talent  mast  he  read^  for  produciion 
ftl  a  moment^s  warning*  The  history  of  one 
of  the  mo»t   popular  EngUsh  poet«  of  the 
eighteenth  century  will  illustrote  the  re- 
mark.    Prior,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
waa  hrought  up  hy  his  uncle,  who  sent  him 
to  Wetitrninstcr  school,  where  he  remaiQed 
until  the  trade  of  his  relative,  a  vintner,  re* 
quired  aotne  additional  energy  to  conduct 
It ;  and   yotin^   Prior  was  takeD  from   the 
•chool  to  the  tavern*     He  obeyed  the  call 
of  grmtitude  and  a^ection  ;  but  amid  all  ttie 
sordid  duties  of  his  situation  he  retained  a 
love  of  the  ciaasical  pursuits  which  he  ac* 
quired  at  Westminster.     Horace  was  the 
companion  of  his  leii^ure  hours.     It  hap- 
pened that  the  famous  Ear]  of  Dorset  fre- 
quented the  tavern  kept  by  Prior^s  uncle, 
and  during  one  of  his  occasional  visits  a 
dispute  arose  between  that  nobleman  and 
his  companions  respecting  a  passage  in  the 
Latin  lyrist.   A  gentleman  of  the  company 
suggested  that  a  young  man  lived  in   the 
house  who  might   be  able  to  decide  the 
question.     Prior  was  called  into  the  room, 
and  immediately  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Dorset  by  the  ready  accuracy  and  taste  of 
his  scholarship.     In  a  short  time  the  vint- 
ner's nephew  was   on   his   road    to    Cam- 
bridge.    His  subsequent  history  is  familiar 
to  all  \  from  academic  he  rose  to  political 
distinction ;  and  the  boy,  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  school   to  serve  in  a  tavern, 
became  so  important  an  acior  in  the  scenes 
of  history,   that  Swift  informed  a  friend,* 
^*  Prior  is  just  come  over  from  France  for 
a  few  days  j  siocks  rise  at  Ins  coming,^^     A 
few  hours  spent  over  tlie  poety  of  Horace 
were  the  simple  instruments  of  his  eleva* 
tion. 

XVII.  An  employment  of  spare  minutes 
implies  the  presence  and  the  nurture  of  an 
incfuslrious  spirit.  Literature  is  not  like 
science,  strictly  indue  five  ;  its  mysteries 
arc  not  to  be  unfolded  by  thoughtful  schol- 
ars tracing  on  the  obscure  hints  dropped 
by  the  hand  of  naturef  or  of  man.  A  bas- 
ket left  upon  the  ground,  and  overgrown  by 
the  acanthus,  suggests  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital I  the  contemplation  of  the  sun's  rays 
along  a  wall  prodiices  the  achromatic  tel- 
escope ;  the  movements  of  a  frog  reveal 
the  wonders  of  electricity  and  galvanism  ; 
and  an  idle  boy  unexpectedly  shows  the 
way  to  the  most  important  improvement  of 
the  steam-cngine.J  Nothing  like  this  ever 
happened,  or  can  happen,  in  literature-  The 
Iliad  stands  at  the  Iteginning^  not  at  the 


*  Or  Toiler  S^i,  17J2. 
\  Uiitlrr's  Anal   p.  ii. 
i  Uotd  Brougham. 


clo^e^  of  the  history  o(  letters  |  the  cuTtEio 
of  the  drama  rises  instead  oi /idlings  with 
I  he  ^^gumtmwm,  of  ^schy  lus ;  Chathacn  bor- 
rows  from  Demosthenes  instead  of  adding 
to  him  I  Robertson  and  Southey  hare  ooi 
heightened  the  pictures  of  Livy  i  Montes- 
quieu has  not  outgazed  the  sagacity  of  Ta* 
citus.  Education  cannot  create  geniui « 
Intellectuai  and  natural  prodigies  grow  of 
themselvtt> 

Literature  ia  not  inductive  with  relation 
to  ita  creaiors  /  it  is  strictly  so  with  rela- 
tion to  its  students.  The  stars  of  hiavm 
are  not  more  remote  from  the  understand- 
ing of  a  child,  than  the  stars  of  littrature 
from  the  comprehension  of  the  uncuUiva* 
ted  intellect.  The  multiplication-table  and 
the  grammar  respectively  teach  the  first 
steps  ;  every  new  acquisition  increases  the 
number.  Taste  itself  is  only  the  sum  of  a 
long  series  of  processes  of  reflection.  These 
chains  of  induction  will  of  course  be  linked 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  aa 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  possess  greater 
or  less  quickness  and  tenacity  of  apprehen- 
sion. Sir  Isaac  Newton  told  Coates  that  he 
had  perceived  a  peculiar  property  of  the 
ellipse  without  having  gone  through  any 
intermediate  connexions  of  argument  and 
analysis  ;  Pascal  solved  the  problema  of 
Euclid  without  any  effort  j  and  Mrs.  Somer* 
ville  unconsciously  unfolded  the  mysteries 
of  algebra.  But  these  luminaries  o(  intel- 
lect are  our  guides,  not  our  models  ;  we 
have  not  their  li^ht,  because  we  are  placed 
at  remoter  distances  from  the  orb  of  Ge- 
nius. But  every  person  can  practise  the  pa- 
tient diligence,  though  he  may  want  the 
piercing  sagacity  of  Pascal. 

Hogarth  commences  his  delineations  of 
sin  with  a  sketch  of  a  boy  playing  on  a 
tombstone*  The  illustration  may  serve 
also  for  intellectual  degradation.  Industry 
should  be  the  companion  of  childhood*  It 
is  especially  expedient  to  form  and  cuhi- 
vate  a  habit  of  atttntion  and  reflection  in  the 
dawn  of  our  days.  Gassendi  informs  us, 
in  his  minute  and  elegant  life  of  Peirese^* 
that  he  always  read  with  a  pen  by  his  aide, 
and  underlined  every  dilHcult  passage,  that 
he  might  recur  to  it  again.  The  profound 
scholar,  Ruhnken,  adopted  a  similar  prac- 
tice ;  and  Wyttenbach  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  method  of  reading  a  Greek 
book.  Without  these  habits  of  attention 
and  reflection,  reading  is  only  an  occupa* 
tioHy  not  an  employment.  Beading,  at  most, 
to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  an  old   writ 


•    De  Vila  Peircsi,  lib.  iSit.  305.     Bishop  Uh 
praises  the  gracerul  Laiioity  of  ibis  volaiae. 
t  Goodman. 
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cftn  only  elevate  our  mind  lo  that  of  the 
Buthor  whom  we  peruse  ;  whilst  tnedilii- 
tion  lifts  us  upon  his  shoulderi,  and  ena- 
bles us  to  see  farther  than  he  ever  saw,  or 
eould  see*  ^SSalmasius/'  soid  Gibbon^ 
^^read  os  much  as  Grotius;  but  the  first 
became  a  pedant,  and  the  second  a  philoso- 
tiher.''  Leibnitz  discovered,  in  the  intel- 
lectual system  of  Cudworth,  extensive  eru- 
dition,  but  little  reflection  ;  and  Botinbrake 
considered  that  the  incessant  tori  of  read- 
ing afforded  him  no  intervals  for  mediia- 
I  lion.  The  advice  of  a  most  learned  and 
>  eloquent  scholar — of  one  in  whom  the  piles 
'  of  koowledg^e  were  kindled  by  the  fire  of 
imagination — cannot     be    too     constantly 

E resent  to  the  memory.  Proportion  an 
oor*9  meditation  to  an  hour's  TQixdrngyOnd 
ihui  dispirit  the  book  into  the  scholar.  In 
the  natural  world,  we  see  the  polyp  taking 
its  color  from  the  food  that  nourishes  it. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  same  pheDomenon 
will  commonly  occur  in  the  operation  of 
ihe  intellect.  Meditation,  acting  as  it  were 
upon  the  organization  of  the  miufl,  msimi- 

^  lates  its  nourishment ;  and  this  mysterious 
operation,  in  a  healthy  understanding,  is 
TkQl  appartnt.  Winckelrnan*  mentions,  that 
in  the  statue  of  Hercules,  the  expiring  ef- 

'  fort  of  antique  sculpture — the  veins  art  in- 
tisihii.  The  robust  frame  of  Genius  is 
nourished  by  channels  equally  secret  from 
the  common  eye.  To  this  nourishment 
the  study  of  foreign  lauguages  will  con- 
tribute ;  but  it  is  a  study  which  must  be 
restrained  within  moderate  limits,  and  di- 
rected with  caution  lo  a  pariiculur  object. 

When  Warburton  recommended  a  youth- 
ful friend  lo  the  notice  of  Hurd,  he  request- 
ed him  to  check  the  studeni^s  ardor  in  the 
ncquisition  of  languages.  *^  Were  I,''  wrote 
Wnrbuflon,!  **to  be  the  reformer  of  West- 
minster school,  I  would  order  that  every 
boy  should  have  impressed  on  his  Acci- 
dence, in  great  letters  of  gold,  as  on  the 
back  of  the  Horn-book,  that  oracle  of 
HobbcB,  "Words  are  the  counters  of  wise 
men,  and  the  money  of  fools.'  ^*  A  know- 
ledge of  languages,  as  generally  embraced 
in  the  scheme  of  modern  education,  is  only 
a  fringe  upon  the  scholar's  garment,  and 
frequently  conceals  the  awkward  move- 
ments  of  an  uncultivated  mind.  Living 
laD^ages,  as  they  are  called,  are  chielly 
studied  with  reference  to  society  ;  they 
form  the  currency  of  fashionoble  life*  Bui 
however  agreeable,  or  even  beneficial  this 
employment  of  them  may  be,  it  is  obvious- 
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ly  not  their  only  nor  their  most  important 
use*  A  language  is  really  valuable,  as  it 
supplies  ideas ;  as  it  becomes  a  channel  to 
conduct  a  new  stream  of  thoughts  into  the 
memory.  Italian  should  be  acquired,  not 
to  visit  the  Opera,  but  to  read  Dante  ;  the 
ear  should  be  familiarized  with  French 
idioms,  not  to  enjoy  the  coteries  of  Paris, 
but  to  appreciate  Bossuet.  When  John- 
soii^s  pension  was  granted,  he  exclaimed, 
that  if  it  had  been  bestowed  twenty  years 
earlier,  he  would  have  gone  to  Constanti- 
nople to  learn  Arabic,  as  Pococke  did*  In 
this  spirit,  the  ncquisition  of  a  language 
belongs  to  the  Ileaaures,  Objects,  and  Ad* 
vantages  of  Literature,  but  in  no  other. 
And  in  every  language  thus  investigated, 
the  tree  of  Beauty,  with  all  its  branches  of  | 
wisdom,  and  fancy,  and  grace,  will  be  easi- 
ly discovered*  tfnder  those  boughs  let  the 
student  sit.  Nor  will  he  be  obliged  to 
wander  far  for  the  sweet  flower  of  moral 
instruction, — 

"  FaciHs  qafereniibas  herba, 
N.imi|ue  uno  inget^iem  tQlJii  dc  cespite  silvam. 
Aureus  ipse." 

And  in  speaking  of  the  study  of  langua* 
ges,  let  me  not  otnit  to  mention  the  delight 
and  the  improvement   wfuch  are  lo  be  de- 
rived  from  reading  at  least  the  Greek  Scrip* 
tures  in  their  original  tongue.     It  is  one  of 
the   graceful  tales   of  cla&sic   fiction    that 
Ulysses  escaped   ihe  enchantment  of  the 
Syrens  by  binding  himself  to  the  mast,  but 
that  Orpheus  overcame  their  charm  by  liog'' 
ing  the  praises  of  the  gndn.     The  great  art 
of  the  ChrtHtian  student  will  always  be  ap* 
plied  to  extract  out  of  every  book,  instruc-l 
tion   and  comfort,  buiilie  will  look  for  hi»l 
moral  protection  and  consolation,  only  to.] 
one.     He  will  prepare  himself  for  the  Itttle 
voyage  of  the  day,  by  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures.    When   we  remember   tlie  illumina- 
tion which  learning  bas  shed  upon  the  dark 
places  of  Truth,  we  shall  feel  wiihBenson|. 
that  fanaticism,  however  ardent  its  endeav-  ] 
ors,  will  never  succeed  in  banishing  Liler^ 
ature  from  the  household  of  Faith.     Everjr  i 
student  cannot,  of  course,  be  familiarly  ac**j 
quainted  with  the  interpretation,  the  illua*^  I 
tratjon,  or  the  criticism  of  the  Seripturea ;  i 
but  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  large  number  td 
acquire   some  knowledge  of  tiie  most  im* 
portant  works  which  good  and  learned  mea  j 
have  devoted  to  that  sacred  subject*  Take^  I 
for   example,  the  following    list.      A   few 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  dav,  devoted  to  tbi 
study  of  these  books,  will  furnish  the  bu^t- 
eal  nan  with  an  answer  to  every  inquiry 
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be- 


as  to  the  noture  and  grouuds  of  his 

lief:— 


the 


1.  D^Oyley   and  M ant's  Notes   to 
BibJe. 

2.  Lowth  on  Hebrew  Poetry, 

3.  Bishop  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature, 

4.  Bishop  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

5.  Bishop  Percy's  Key  to  the  New, 
G.  Paley*s  Horem  Panlinae. 

Evidences  of  Christianity. 


Bishop  Bulter*s  Analogy 

Burnet,    or    Beveridge,  on  the  Arti- 


7, 

8< 

cles, 

9. 

10. 

11. 

tnres. 

12,  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History 


Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed. 
Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures. 
Home's   Imroduciion   to   the 


Scrip- 


To  tend  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
loognc,  is  noi  the  privilege  of  many;  but 
of  the  New  Tesstament,  and  of  St.  PnuTs 
Epistles  in  particular,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  no  person  can  fully  understand  their 
deep  and  snggesiive  spirit,  unless  he  has  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  ihR  Greek  lan- 
guage. In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paiil,  almost 
every  word  b  a  picture,  which  enlnrges  as 
the  eye  lingers  upon  it.  A  ft'w  verbal  il- 
lustrations, and  ihoBe  fatnilinr  to  every 
scholar,  can  only  be  produced.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (viii.  26),  ihe  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  the  Spirit  helping  our  in^rmi- 
tiea;  the  word  rendered  Ae//?€//f,  expresses 
the  action  of  a  friend  assisting  another  to 
raise  a  burden,  by  sitpporiing  it  on  the 
other  side.  The  word  (2  Cor,  xii.  (])  adoxi- 
fiot,  which  our  version  explains  by  repro- 
baies^  describes  persons  who  were  unable 
lo  give  any  testimony  or  proof  (with  a  re- 
ference to  the  trial  of  gold)  of  the  i  n d  - v e  1 1  - 
ing  power  of  Christ.  Si.  Patil  tells  ihe 
Gnllatians(v.  7)  that  they  did  run  well,  and 
inquires  who  himlcjed the m^  thai  they  should 
not  obey  the  truth.  It  is  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, taken  from  a  person  crossing  the 
course,  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  so  in- 
tercepting  the  progress  of  the  runner.  Com- 
mentators have  noticed  the  force  imparled 
to  the  description,  given  by  St.  James,  of 
the  fragility  of  human  riches  and  dignity, 
by  the  employment  of  the  past  tense, 
a  circumstance  not  regarded  in  onr  ver- 
aioa,  Virgil  has  produced  a  similar  effect 
by  a  change  of  tense  in  his  wonderful 
descriplioQ  of  a  tempest  in  the  first  Geor- 

XVin.  The  sciences  have  no  legitimate 
place   among  (Ite  pleasures  of  literature ; 
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pleasures,  indeed,  they  give,  but  of  a  diflTer*' 
enl  order.     Every  attempt  to  prove  the  in* 
fluence  of  mathematical  investigation  upoa] 
the  poetical  mind,  has  been  unsuccessful.   l%\ 
has,  however,  been  often  renewed.     Black  j 
supposes  Tasso  lo    have  derived  from  sci- 
entific researches  that  methodical  and  lucid^ 
arrangement  of  his  poem,  in  which  he  if] 
considered  to  have  excelled  Ariosio,     Thel 
names  of  Virgil  and  Alilton  have  also  beeo] 
mentioned  with  considerable  emphasis  ;  by] 
the  former  of  whom  mathematics  are  said' 
to  have  been  combined  with  medicine,  andl 
by  the  latter  with  music.     The  example  ofj 
Virgil  is  a  weak  one.     Like   Gray,  whomf 
he  appears  to  have  resenibled  in  the  painful] 
elaborateness  of  composition,  and   the  re- 
tiring   fastidiousness  of  taste,  he   carriedj 
his   inquiries  over   every  path  of  learning,  1 
and  amused    the   curiosity  of  his  learned' 
leisure  wiih  scientific  inquiry.     To  ascribe 
the  harmony  of  the  JEmid  to  the  m(]UhemQt*\ 
its  of  Viirgil^  is  to  assign  the  rural  pictures] 
of   the  Elegy  and  Odes   to  the  botany   o(| 
Gray* 

Milton's  allusion  to  his  scientific  occupa* 
lions  occurs  in  the  second  Defence,  wLeroi 
he  speaks   of  relieving   the   retirement  ot\ 
Horton  and  the  pernsiil  of  Greek  and  Latictl 
authors,  by  occasional  visits  to  London  fori 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  books,or  learning] 
any  new  discovery  in  mathematics  or  ran* 
sic.      But   the    illustrations,    which    these 
sciences  supplied   lo   his    poetry,  are  only^l 
valuable  when   they  are   obvious,  and  dis-1 
please  the  eye  of  tasle  in  exact  proporiioD 
as  they  become  intricate,    Johnson  thought 
it  unnecessary   to  mention  his  ungraceful] 
use  of  terms  of  art,  because  they  are  easil| 
remarked,  and  generally  censured.     If  Mil 
ton  had   been  entirely  ignorant  of  science 
he    would    have    produced    a    completer] 
poem. 

Black  conceives  that  the  fantastic  disai 
rangement  of  Arioslo  bewildered  the  fane| 
of  Spenser,  and   weakened  the   interest  bj 
destroying  the  unity  of  his  poem.     Hut  if 
science  could  have  furnished  a  rudder  to 
guide   him    through    those    intermingling^ 
streams  of  thought,  Spenser  possessed  af|1 
ample  store. 

It  has  been  related  of  a  celebrated  ma  the* 
matician,  that  while  he  never  was  able  tti 
discover  any  sublimity  in  Paradise  Lost^  the 
perusal  of  the  queries  at  the  end  of  New* 
ton^s  Optiof  always  seemed  lo  make  his  h»if 
stand  on  endy  and  his  blood  run  cnld,^ 

Gibbon  rejoiced  that  he  hod,  at  an  earlyJ 

"  Ahson  on  Ui«  Mature  of  Emotions  of  Sut»limitf| 

I  and  Beauty. 
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period   of   life^ 
,  demonstrations. 

One  inherent  defect  seems  to  exist  in  all 
mathematical  studies  ;  they  occupy  the  mind 
lvithout///»/?,j[T  it;  they  exercise  the  reason 
without  nourishing  it.  As  a  subslilnte  far 
philosophical  researches,  they  are  not  only 
nothing,  but  they  are  worse  than  nothing. 
Burnet  has  placed  this  objection  in  a  clear 
light: — 

"Learning,  chiefly  in  mathcmalical  sciences, 
l_can  so  fiwallow  up  and  fix  one's  thought,  as  to 
f  it  entirely  lor  some  lime  ;  but  when  tha! 
Dment  is  over,  nature  will  return,  and  be 
!  ii  wtiSj  beinsr  rarher  diverted  than  over- 
'  come  by  such  sjiecularions." 

It   was,   perhaps*  for  this,  among^  other 

reasons,    that    Bossuet   excluded    science 

I  from  the  circle  of  theologicol  study  ;  and 

Fcnelon  turned  with  disgust  from  what  he 

called  Ics  attraiu  diaholiques  de  geomttrit. 

Let  me  here  interpose  one  word  of  cau- 
i  tion.     I  do  not  spc^ak  of  science  considered 
I  in  itself,  as  the  mother  of  discovericB^  the 
I  contributor  to  civilization,  llie  ameliorator 
of  suffering  ;  but  of  science  as  bearing  upon 
tthe  human  mind;  as  offecting  the  ctiltiva- 
tion  of  the  taste,  the  regulation  of  the  ap- 
petites, the  government  of  the  heart.  Gray, 
who  despised  the  mathematical  pursuits  of 
J  Cambridge,  is  reported  to  have  lamented 
I'his  ignorance  in  mature r  life.     Without  in- 
Tquiring  into  the  foundation  of  this  assertion, 
I  it  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  science 
of  method  will  always  be  beneficial  ion  full 
mind    like    Gray's,      The    niisforttme    of 
•cience,  early  and  exclusively  cuUivatcd,  is 
I  that  ii  finds  the  mind  empty  and  haves  it  so. 
It   is   an    elaborate    mechanism   to  convey 
water,  with  no  water  to  convey.     In  every 
jeoantry   Imagination,  in   its  noblest  form, 
[lias  preceded  science.     Hotner  sanof,    and 
jJEschyius    painted,    before    Aristotle    had 
[given  a  single  rule. 

Warton  has  not  forgotten  to  notice  this 

[circumstance  in  reference  to  the  condition 

[of  England   in   the  thirteenth   century: — 

f'^Nor  is  it  science   alone,  even   if  founded 

00  trinb,  that  will  polish  nations.     For  this 

{nrpoaothe  powers  of  the  imagination  must 
e  awakened  and  exerted,  to  teach  elegant 
feelings  and  to  heighten  our  natural  sensi- 
bilities.*' Science  has  its  own  objects,  and 
pleasures,  and  duties. 

I  It  is  the  business  of  science,  if,  with  Mr* 
jDavies,*  1  may  venture  to  apply  a  heathen 
[illustration,  **To  lead  the  inquirer  through 
Ihe  beautiful  range  of  harmonious  and  mu- 
ttually  dependent  operations  which  pervade 

r^tirnH.,  fif  fluj  Mifid,  sect,  vi. 
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the  economy  of  the  universe,  until  lie  has] 
found  that  the  last  link  in  nature^s  chain  it 
fastened  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  throne/' 
But  the  chain  is  frequently  dropped  or 
broken  before  it  reaches  the  Great  First 
Cause. 

"  Never  yet  rfid  philosophir  tube, 
That  brmga  the  pbticta  home  into  the  eyo 
Of  ob*orviition,  a  nil  discovers,  cUe 
Not  vitjible,  his  Dimily  of  worlds, 
Discover  Him  thnt  rtilcs  thorn  ]  silrh  a  veil 
Hangs  oviif  morliil  cyc's,  blind  from  the  hkth. 
And  dark  in  things  divine/' 

And  it  is  not  impossible  that  Cowper, 
watching:  the  summer  sun  descend  over  the 
village  spire  of  Emberton,  may  have  at- 
tained to  a  g-rander  and  wider  conception 
of  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  its  Crea* 
tor,  thnn  all  the  watchers  of  the  stars  from 
the  Chaldeans  to  Herschel* 

Let  the  elements  of  science,  then,  be 
offered  to  all  ;  but  let  them  know  their 
place;  let  them  be  held  in  subordination  to 
pure  literature.  They  are  calculated,  in 
certain  cases,  to  brace  the  faculties,  and  ta 
fTiire  distinctness  to  the  reasoning  and  ac* 
quisitive  powers^  they  may  be  means  to  an 
end  ;  they  may  serve  to  connect  materials, 
to  impart  symmetry  to  argument.  Let  not 
the  sea iTol ding  be  mistaken  for  the  palace. 
Let  them  be  adapted  to  the  tastes  and 
capacity  of  the  student  ;  it  is  one  thing  to 
shape  the  understanding,  and  another  thing 
to 

**Potn(y  a  genius  to  a  dnncc.** 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Swedish 
Cliarles  that  he  who  is  ignorant  of  arith* 
meijc  is  only  half  a  man  j  and  every  reader 
of  Bo  swell  knows  what  book  was  the  com- 
panion of  Johnson  in  his  Highland  travels. 
Take  your  Bonnycaslle  ;  but  if  the  student 
never  opens  Euclid,  his  literary  pleasures 
will  not  be  diminished.  Perhaps  I  speak 
warmly,  for  I  speak  from  the  heart.  Science 
may  be  a  Minerva,  but  to  me,  at  least,  she 
is  always,  in  the  vivid  line  of  Ben  Jonson, — 

**  Minprva  holding  forth  Bfeduaa'a  hcnd,'* 

There  is  a  stony  chill  about  the  eyes  of  the 
goddess  that  pierces  the  very  soul  of  im* 
agination  with  its  arrowy  cold,  and  be- 
numbs all  the  joyous  faculties  of  the  mind  ; 
and  when  I  behold  the  features  of  the  intel- 
lect awakening  from  their  suspended  ani- 
mation, beneath  the  kindling  and  do\vn- 
Btooping  eyes  of  Poetry,  I  often  think  of 
the  fantastic  description  of  the  recovery  of 
Thaisa  in  the  doubtful  play  of  PertV/e*,— 
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casement  of  the  jodex,  furnishes  aft  cci^l 
reel  arv  idea  as  an  entire  day  passed  in  ihcj 
interior.     Wlien   Boswell    anked    Johnson  J 
uheiher  he  had  read  Du  Haiders  accoutit 
of  China,  he  said,  "  Why,  ye»,  as  men  read 
such  hook5,  that  la  to  say,  consuh  it.'^   Th«l 
same  remark  mig^ht  be  applied  to  a  largeil 
portion  of  the  prose  writings  of  Milton,  nni 
even  to  the  costly  erudition  and  ctaborata 
eloquence  of   Jeremy    Taylor.     Pope  ha 
very  justly  rebuked  that  dii^position  wbicli 
has  frequently  manifested  itself  in  ourownl 
time,  of  bestowing  unmeasured  praise  upoi 
a  writer  whose  genius,  in  reality,  seems  i 
have  Jfmvered  in  a  single  book  ;  the  rich 
ness  and  fragrance  of  whose  fancy  seem  tal 
have  been  concentrated   into  one  beautif  ' 
and  vigorous  blossom*     It  is  impossible  tc 
con&ider  the  quotation  of  one   admirable 
line  or  passage,  brought  forward  as  vl  specif 
men  of  ihe  auihor's  genius,  in  any  othei 
light   than   that  of  a  fraud   upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  reader.     The  handful  of  goocT 
grain  at  the  mouth  of  the  sack  deceives  ui 
iiilo  the  purchase  of  the  sack  itself,  wbicl 
frequently  contains  not  a  f^ingle  ear  of  cori 
from  the  true  and  faithful  harvest-field 
wisdom- 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.     I  kiioi 
that  as  there  is  many  a  rich  stone  laid  uf 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  many  a  fail 
pearl  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea,*  so  in  tl: 
discolored  leaves  of  many  an  old  volume 
and    in  the  dim  recesses  of  our  college  U 
braries  liroc  has  hidden  some  of  the  bright 
est  jewels  of  the  diadem  of  genius, — ^Jewell 
which  require   only  to  be  held  up  10  the 
rays  of  taste  to  pour  out  the  purest  gleam 
of  radiance ;   nor  am   I   insensible   of  thi 
charm    of  coming  suddenly  upon  one 
these   buried    treasures.      The   discover| 
breaks  upon  us  like  a  cluster  of  violets  ii 
a  dreary  wolk»  with  a  sweet  surprise  ;  ancf 
like    Bertha,    so  exquisitely  described 
Oavenant,  we  behold 

**  A  9(idden  break  of  beauty  out  ofniglit.** 

Upon  these  occasions  we  also  frequent]] 
meet  the  original  of  a  descriplion,  or  an  if 
lustration,  which  has  afforded  us  delight 
improvement.  Had  not,  for  example^  thi 
preacher  in  the  seventeenth  century  nmici 
pated  a  very  striking  thought  of  the  preset 
er  in  the  nineteenth  t  Compare  theie  p«i 
sages ; — 

*  Biiliop  llftll 


•*  Nature  awnkem  ;  u  warmth 
Breathes  out  of  her  ;  she  hath  not  hv^n  entranced 
Above  live  hour*.     See  how  sb*^  '^in*  lc»  blow 
Into  hfe's  flower  again  J  She  is  alive  ;  behold, 
Hor  eyeTic1»i  rases  to  tho8<3  hcavemly  jowelit 
Which  Fericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  lo  part  ihejr  fringes  of  bright  je**l*l  ! 
The  d  tun  I  Of  I  da  td'o  niont  j>  raised  water 
Appeal  to  make  ihc  vvt>rid  twice  rich/' 

XIX.  In  the  natural  worM  there  are  two 

ways  in  which  a  body  may  be  rendered 
vi Bible  J  by  its  own  internal  brilliancy^  or 
by  a  light  reflected  from  a  separate  object. 
Now,  in  the  world  of  literature  it  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  any  stars  are  essentially 
and  of  themselves  luminous,  shining  so  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  mental  crea- 
tion as  to  be  un visited  and  un warmed  by 
the  great  sun  of  intellect,  and  sympathy, 
and  imagination*  But  it  does  seem  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
thai  these  stars  of  ihotjght,  like  the  fixed 
stars  of  the  sky,  should  presetit  us  mth 
periodical  variations  of  light*  TIml  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  from  certain  causes — 
manifestly  operating,  thou  oh  not  always 
admitting  of  explanation' — these  bodies  of 
glory  should  become  fainter  and  darker  ; 
and  that  in  their  mysterious  revolutions 
through  the  firmament  of  the  intellectual 
heaven^  one  side,  so  to  speak,  should  rise 
into  ligfu,  as  the  other  side  sinks  down  into 
shadow*  Thus  we  have  the  Iliad  first  and 
afterward  the  Odyssey  ;  now  the  Paradise 
Lost  and  then  the  Paradise  Regained,  And 
it  is  also  pleasing  to  observe  how  soothing 
a  harmony  of  repose  steals  over  the  scene- 
ry of  thought  in  the  swccession  of  years; 
how  exquisitely  its  brilliancy  and  heal  are 
tempered  and  subdued  by  Uie  sweet  inter* 
change  of  light  and  shade.  If  we  turn  to 
Athenian  history,  we  behold  the  milder 
majesty  of  Sophocles  casting  a  gentle 
beauty  over  ihcs  dark  grandeur  of  ^I^schy- 
lus.  In  Italy  w^e  see  the  stern  features  of 
Dante  shone  upon  by  the  serener  eye  of 
Petrarch  ;  and  we  can  turn  away  from  the 
glootny  and  black  architecture  of  the  Flor- 
entine, to  admire  the  palace  of  Fiction,  with 
every  gate  blooming  with  the  garlands  of 
Boccaccio, 

It  is  obviously  wise  to  contemplate  these 
luminaries  of  genius  on  their  bright  side — 
to  study  their  greatest  works.  Warbur- 
ton,  writing  in  1761,  observed  that  he  had 
not  time  to  read  books  at  a  venture.  War- 
burton  was  an  old  man;  but  the  youngest 
man  has  no  time  to  spare.  There  are  many 
hooks,  even  of  famous  men,  of  whose  con- 
struction and  decorations,  in  the  quaint 
word*  of  Fuller,  a   glance,  rhrough   the 
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BRADLEY. 

"  Even  ihe  works  of  oar  own  hftnde  remain 
much  longer  than  we-  The  pyramids  of  EgypS 
liavc  defied  the  attacks  of  3000  years,  wliilo 
their  huildera  «ank,  perhaps,  under  the  burden 
of  fourscore.  Our  houses  stand  lonsr  aller  their 
trun^ifnl  proprietors  are  gone,  and  their  names 
forgotten.  Where  is  now  the  head  that  planned, 
(KM  the  head  which  huift  this  honse  of  God? 
They  were  all  reduced  to  a^hea  500  year&  ago. 
The  very  aoats  we  sit  on  have  borne  ceneru- 
lions  before  they  bore  us,  and  will  prubahjy  bear 
many  afier  us.  The  remain*?  of  those  who  once 
occupied  the  places  we  now  fill  are  underneath 
I  our  feet."—  Th4:  Brevity  of  Ilajnan  Life,  v.  1 27  L 


HENRY  SMITH. 

"This  is  our  lile,  while  we  enjoy  it ;  we  loe«l 
it  like  ihe  eun,  which  flies  swifter  than  an  arroviTi] 
and  yet  no  man  perceivea  that  it  moves,  H«  I 
which  lasted  900  years  could  not  hold  out  one  I 
hour  longer;  and  what  is  he  now  more  than  a  J 
chdd  tliat  lived  but  a  year?  Where  are  they j 
which  founded  this  goodly  city?  which  posseea^l 
ed  these  fair  houses,  and  walked  these  pleasant  [ 
fields;  which  entered  these  elately  temples 1 1 
which  kneeled  in  theae  scats;  wliich  preachettj 
out  of  thid  place  but  ttiirly  years  ago  ?  Is  not  j 
earth  turneil  to  earlh  ?  and  shall  not  the  sun  fiet  i 
like  theirs  when  the  nr^jht  comes?"— 7'/ic  Mag^ 
utrateU  Scripture  Sermons,  p.  300. 1675. 


But  to  return.     Every  g^realer  light  of 
intellect  kindles  into  life  and  splendor  some 
leaser  h'^bt ;  every  great  author  awakens 
some  inferior  author  ;  and  so  the  sun    of 
,  genius,  like  the  sun  of  nature^  appears  with 
ehisters  of  stars  in  his  train.  And  the  purity 
'  and  color  of  the  light  always  declares  the 
fountain  of  glory  from  whence  it  flowed. 
The  influence  of  Spenser  upon  our  itnagin- 
aiive  literature  presents  an  interesting  ex- 
emplification of  this  assertion.     From  bis 
own  dtiy  until  ours,  from  Milton  to  Southey^ 
we  can   trace   the   beams  of  his   liistrou.-« 
I  fancy  tinginsr  every  golden  urn  which  each 
I  fiiiceessive  disciple  brings  lo  him  to  be  fill- 
\  ed  ;  nnd  all  these  effluxes  of  light  still  leave 
I  the  fountain   unexhausted  and  unimpaired* 
(  Spenser   slill    shines   with    the    unclouded 
splendor  of  his  rising;  the  Faarie  Queene 
bearing  the  same  reUiiinn  to  our  literature 
which    Westminster   Abbey  bears    to   our 
'[  wtkittttUTt,      The    spirit    of   one  bearing 
witness,  so  to  speak,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ather ;  the  cathedral  illustrating  the  poem, 
I  and   the   poem    reflecting   light    upon    the 
[  CfilhedraL     "  Large  masses  of  dim  and  dis- 
I  eotored  light,  ditfused  in  various  directions^ 
and  at  diflferent  intervals,  through  unequal 
I  faneiies  of  space,  divided^  but  not  separa- 
I  led,  so  as  to  produce  intncacy  without  con- 
fusion.^* This  is  a  description  of  a  cnibedral 
— this  is  a  description  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  go  back  with  too 
bumble  and  submissive  a   mind   to   these 
lights  of  our  intellectual  sky,     Pythagoras 
enjoined   upon  his  disciples  k  period  of  si- 
(  icnct^   which   lasied  Jive  years,    before  he 
permitted  them  to  deliver  an  opinion  upon 
I  any  question  of  science.     It  would  be  well 
[  for  ail  students  in  literature,  as  in  science, 
if  this  novitiate   of   humility   and   silence 
I  were  strictly  enforced;  of  all  exhibitions 
of  human  pride  and  presumption,  the  fonni* 
liar  cohtempl  with  which  the  most  illustri- 
ous men  are  spoken  of  by  the  lips  of  the 
pretcoJcrs  to  criticism  is  the  most  otfen- 


sive.  Instead  of  pondering  with  lingering  J 
and  reverent  affection  upon  the  intellectual  ] 
achievements  of  the  heroes  in  the  thousand  ^ 
provinces  of  the  understanding — 

'*  Miilia  vim  virtus  aninio,  rnuhasque  recurant 
Gent  id  honos— 

instead  of  this  filial  tenderness  and  submls- 
si  on,   there   is   ihe  arrogance  of  the  judge 
and  the  bitterness  of  the  rival.     We  shall  , 
find  that  where  this  reverence  is  wanting, 
true    genius  is  also  wanting.     A  pleasing  < 
moral  was  concealed   in  the  superstition  of 
the  Thracians,  that  the  nigblingnlcs  which  ^ 
btiih  their  nests  near  the  grave  of  Orpheus, , 
had  the  most  melodious  song.     Nor  is  the  i 
story  of  Mandevitle  without  interest;    be 
mentions  the  assembling  of  the  chief  men 
round  the  tomb  of  Aristolfe,  in  the  hiipe  of  * 
deriving  some  imparted  gift  from  the  gen- 
ius of  the  buried  philosopher.      Let  us  not 
forget   that   the   costliest   jewels    and   the 
purest  gold  are  always  found  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Kings  of  Literature. 

The  cathedral  has  faults,  so  has  the 
Fadrie  Queene*  Horace  Walpole  remarks, 
in  reference  to  Mabuse,  a  painter  in  the 
reign  of  our  seventh  Henry,  that  allegori- 
cal personages  are  only  a  poor  decomposi* 
tiun  of  human  nature  ;  a  single  quality 
being  erected  into  '*  a  kind  of  liaJf  deity," 
and  rendered  intelligible  by  symbols*  Sir 
Joshim  Reynolds  ^eems  to  have  regarded 
allegory  with  a  more  favorable  eye.  If  aU 
legorical  paintiog,  he  says,  *'  produces  a 
greater  variety  of  ideal  beauty,  a  richer,  a 
more  various  nnd  delightful  composition, 
and  gives  to  the  artist  a  greater  opportuni- 
ty of  exhibiting  bis  skill,  all  the  interest  he 
wishes  for  is  accomplished  j  such  a  picture 
not  only  attracts  but  fixes  the  attention."* 

But  these  worlds  of  5ction,  hanging  upon 
nothing,  and  launched  into  the  wide  ex* 
panse  of  human  imagination,  must  be  shone 
upon  hy  the  kindling  sun  of  human  interest 

#  DUoourw  Yir. 
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Claude  or  a  storm  of  Pou^sin  with  an  ad- 
miration and  delij^ht  corresponding  in  char- 
acter, though  di tiering  in  degree, — 


^Tho  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  life , 
TliriJIk  through  iiiiaginiiUoft'y  tender  fraiiMl 
From  oerve  lo  nerve.  ' 
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and  life  J  where  this  sun  is  wanting:,  there 
may  be  splendor,  hut  there  will  be  no 
warmth*  The  reader  is  dazzled,  without 
being  cheered  ;  a  melancholy  stillness 
broods  over  the  garden  of  poetry;  unreal 
figures  go  by  hinn  with  cold  and  stony  eyes; 
he  longs  for  the  familiar  voices  of  affection, 
and  the  gentle  harmony  of  home  endear- 
ments  ;  like  the  Trcjan  wanderer,  in  the 
Latin  paradise,  he  opens  his  arms  in  v^atn 
to  a  shadowy  Anchisesj  and  the  child  can- 
not embrace  his  father  in  the  Elysium  of 
Fancy. 

The  poetry  of  the  allegoric  school  shares 
this  defect  in  common  with  the  poetry  of 
the  classic  school.  Hurdj  who  never  omit- 
ted any  opportuniiy  of  elevating  the  Goth- 
ic over  the  Creek  or  Latin  poetry,  conceiv- 
ed the  gallantry  that  inspirited  the  feudal 
times  to  supply  to  the  poet  finer  scenes 
and  syhjects  of  description,  in  every  view, 
than  the  simple  and  uncontrolled  barbarity 
of  the  Grecian,  In  ihc  lUddj  he  seems  to 
think  the  sources  of  delight  to  he  placed  in 
the  development  and  illustration  of  the 
boisterous  passions  which  **  arc  provoked 
and  kept  alive  in  that  poem  by  every 
imaginable  scene  of  rage,  revenge,  and 
slaughter  j"  while  in  the  Gothic  tales  he 
discovers,  in  combination  with  the  stirring 
incidents  and  darker  passions  of  the  Ho- 
meric legends,  delineations  of  the  sweeter 
afleclions,  which  difiuse  a  mild  and  sooth- 
ing light  over  the  savQ2eness  of  the  picture. 
But  the  Iliad  has  its  gleams  of  tenderness, 
and  afleclion,  and  beauty;  and  more  simple 
and  nncontaminated  than  any  of  the  scenes 
in  Gothic  allegory.  In  the  Otlysmy  their 
presence  is  still  clearer.  The  face  of  the 
Greek  Penelope  is,  at  least,  as*  sweet  and 
lovely  as  the  face  of  the  Gothic  Faerie 
Queene ,'  the  first  shining  upon  us  with  all 
the  natural  charms  of  womanhood  j  the 
second  glimmering  upon  us  through  the 
cloudy  veil  of  fiction.  I  love  a  catholic 
taste  in  poetry  as  in  literature,  and 

*'  At  aight,  wticn  n}\  nsseinhlitig  round  the  fire, 
Closer  and  closer  tiraw,  tilt  they  reliro, 
A  t*ile  is  told  of  i  net  in  nr  J.tpuD, 
Ormerrhnnis  fmni  Golcond  of  A«irfican, 
What  time  wild  Nntitre  rovt^lled  unreislfniird, 
And  Sinbad  voyaged,  n»id  ihe  cahpha  jfti^ju'd.*' 

At  that  hour,  to  me  at  least,  the  classic  or 
the  Gi»thic  tale  comes  with  a  voice  equally 
sweet  and  winning.  Taste,  edoeated  into 
that  refined  sensibility  which  diligent  nur- 
ture and  cultivation  can  ah  me  produce,  will 
study  and  appreciate  every  varying  expres- 
sion in  the  pbysiognomv  of  genius.  It  will 
lore  the  Raphael  us  well  as  ihe  Rubens  o( 
pen  I  and  wi!l  linger  before  a  sunset  oi 


Let  me  linger  for  a  moment  upon  this 
interesting  subject.  To  appreciate  the 
charms  whet!ier  of  classic  or  Gothic  po- 
etry, the  reader  must  possess  the  inward  eye 
of  taste.  That  clear  and  serene  organ  of 
intellectual  vision  which  looks  not  only 
into  all  the  component  elements  of  the  ob- 
ject before  it^  but  gazes  even  beyond  the 
visible  into  the  invisible,  and  perceives  not 
only  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  actual 
creation,  but  also  the  remote  array  of 
thoughts  and  images  which,  being  present 
to  the  creative  transports  of  the  poet,  are, 
as  it  were,  thrown  into  shadow,  and  inter- 
cepted by  a  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  vul* 
gar.  Let  me  illustrate  this  remark  from  the 
sister  art  of  painting.  When  Paul  Veronese 
was  asked  why  certain  figures  were  painted 
in  shaJe^  no  cause  of  shadow  being  apparent 
in  the  picture  itself,  he  immediately  answer- 
ed, "A  clond  is  passing  the  sky,  which  has 
overshadowed  them."  The  reader  of  Ho- 
mer, or  Milton,  or  Shakspenre,  or  Dante, 
tnight  expect  to  receive  a  similar  reply* 
No  delineation  by  the  pen  of  geniut>  can 
be  properly  admired  or  understood,  withoui 
the  perspective,  and  retrospective,  and  cir- 
cumttpective  eyesipht  of  the  mind.  Imagi- 
nation, transparent  as  it  is  with  its  own  in* 
tcrnal  and  glorious  light,  can,  nevertheless, 
turn  a  dark  side  to  the  weak  vision  of  un» 
iliuminated  common  sense,  or  the  enfeebled 
and  diseased  eyesight  of  a  licentious  fancy- 
To  the  first,  the  Faerie  Queene  would  only 
be  a  series  of  dull  pictures  by  a  dull  paint- 
er ;  to  the  second,  Paradise  Lost  would  on* 
ly  be,  as  it  was  to  Waller,  a  poem  written 
by  a  blind  old  schoolmaster,  and  remarka> 
bie  for  nothing  but  its  extreme  length. 

The  possession  of  this  inward  eye  of 
pure  and  serene  perception  is  nndoubtedly 
the  chirf  thing  to  be  desired;  and  the  ntxi 
is,  to  accustom  it  to  receive  pleasure  from 
all  objects  in  ihen*selves  pleasing,  however 
they  might  differ  in  appearance.  There 
should  be  in  every  lover  of  literature  ao 
universality  of  admiration*  Every  feature 
of  the  lands^cape  should  be  dear  to  his  eye. 
If  he  is  fund  of  contemphuing  the  pea»an1ft 
of  Gainsborough,  the  boors  of  0«ttade,  ur 
the  shepherds  of  Berg  hem,  he  should  sttU 
turn  with  a  reverent  and  loving  eye  to  tbe 
majestic  heads  of  Titian,  the  tacrcd  digni- 
ty of  Kophael,  and  tho  sweet  barmaoy  af 
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Fmncia.  The  same  fire  of  genius  burns  in 
"  the  giant  oak  of  Ruysdael,  or  ibe  ftill- 
grown  pine  and  ilex  of  Claude,  or  the  de- 
cayed pollard  of  Rubens.*'  The  eve  that 
lingers  upon  the  war-horse  of  Wouver- 
mans,  will  linger  also  upon  the  divine 
heads  of  Guido  ;  and  the  heart  that  feels 
an  eniolion  of  religious  awe  before  the 
"  Raising  of  Lazarus'*  by  Piombo,  will  also 
be  agitated,  though  from  a  different  cause, 
before  the  **  Attack  upon  the  Sabines"  by 
Rubens* 

XX.  But  1  spoke  of  the  allegoric  lighta 
which  the  stin  of  Spenser's  genius  had  kin- 
dled»  and  of  the  golden  urns  which  have 
been  brought  to  his  ever-flowing  fountain  of 
beauty  ;  of  these  urns  that  of  Beattie,  if 
small,  is  graceful  and  bright. 

Goldsmith  is  reported^  in  Northcoie^s 
Conversations  with  Hazlitt,  to  have  rebu- 1 
ked  Reynolds  for  having,  in  an  nllegorical 
picture,  debased  a  man  like  Voltaire  before 
a  man  like  Beattie,  whose  works,  he  said, 
woiild  be  forgotten  in  a  few  years,  while 
Voflaire^s  fame  would  last  forever.  If  Gold- 
smith ever  uttered  this  prophecy,  lime  has 
proved  its  falsehood.  Beattie  stilt  lives, 
and  will  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
gentle,  the  sensitive,  and  the  good.  It  has 
been  observed  by  Souihcy,  that  no  writer 
ever  exercises  a  more  powerful  influence 
over  certain  minds  at  certain  periods  of 
life  ;  those  minda  being  the  purest,  and  ekose 
periods  being  the  most  golden  moments  of 
our  existence.  There  is  a  pensive  gentle- 
ness, a  melancholy  sweetness  in  bis  man- 
ner, that  communicates  to  it  an  inexpressi* 
ble  charm,— 

*»  EypB  daxzled  long  by  liition's  gniidy  ravB, 

In  modcet  truih  no  light  nor  beauty  find.' 


The  eye  of  Beattie  seems  to  have  reposed 
with  calm  satisfaction  upon  »be  scenery  of 
home.  He  could  have  lived  with  Cowper 
in  his  summer-house,  and  joined  bis  pic-nic 
over  a  wheelbarrow.  Poetry  like  this  in- 
fluences the  intellectual  frame,  as  the  at- 
mosphere operates  on  the  physical  constj- 
tution,  it  sinks  into  the  thoughts  with  a  de- 
licious and  soothing  balm.  It  breathes  a 
serene  enjoyme'ht  over  the  soul  j  it  is  felt 
along  (he  blood.  It  awakens  no  exultation, 
it  kindles  no  flame  oi  possion.  We  may 
compare  its  influence  to  the  breath  of  sum- 
mer air  in  the  face  of  nature.  The  bosom 
glows  wiih  bloom  miA  ffograncy.  But  there 
is  dignity  in  the  humblest  pictures  of  Beat- 
tie,  Through  the  lowly  vale  of  Shepherd 
the  eye  perceives  the  temple  of  fame  \  and 
a  light,  not  of  the  common  mould,  shines 
til  rough  his  college  window* 

The  early  history  of  Beatiie  has  some- 
thing in  it  very  pleasing.  The  home  of 
his  infancy  was  partly  shaded  with  ivy,  and 
the  banks  of  the  little  stream  that  flowed 
by  it  were  adorned  with  roses.  Ogilby's 
Virgil  awoke  in  his  mind  the  earliest  charms 
of  verse,  as  the  Homer  of  the  ssime  writer 
had  done  in  the  fancy  of  Pope*  In  the  par- 
ish school  "f  Laurencekirk  he  was  called 
the  Poet,  His  situation  as  school  master  in 
u  Village  at  the  fool  of  the  Grampians,  was 
favorable  lo  the  growth  of  his  poetical 
powers.  In  that  solitude  his  thoughts  ex- 
panded. The  scenery  was  wild,  yet  beau- 
tiful, and  supplied  hitn  with  the  rural  ima- 
gery thai  still  difluscs  so  fresh  a  bloom  and 
verdure  over  his  ver^es.  Compare  these 
four  little  landscapes  by  three  of  the  sweet- 
est painters  of  scenery  : — 


^  Morning  Sketch. 

*»T*iP  cfittftge  t'urs  ut  oarly  pilgritn  bark, 
Crown'd    with   her  paif  tliu    tripping    milUtiiajd 

Th«  wbislling  |>1nugh«iriii  Btalkfl  afield,— and  Iiork  ! 

Uuvvfi  ihc  rotis^b  filope  llit.^  timideriiUi;  wagon  rings, 
►^TIiroj(;»U  rustling  corn  tlie  hnre  astonished  spring*, 
tlow  tolU  the  vilhige  dork  the  dri>WK^  hour, 

Thr  partridi^e  burst*  uway  on  wbirniig  vvii»g§; 
DtHLp  mounts  tijo  turtle  in  seipcslered  bower, 
And  sbritl  lark  carols  clear  from  her  ncrial  tnvvcr.'* 


jf  n  Evening  Sketch. 

GRAY, 

"Now  fuJc*  ibe  glimmering  laiidsrnpe  on  the  sigbti 
And  all  the  ojr  a  solernii  f*tit1n«'i^»»  holds  ; 

B^Vf^  where  ill*!  bt'otln  wbi'id.^  bis*  druiiy  flight, 
Anddfowfy  onkUngs  lull  the  disUiit  fold," 


j^  Morning  Sketch* 

GRAV, 

"Now  ilic  gobbm  morn  nlofV 

Wnvc^^  her  dew-bcspaiiglod  wing. 
With  vi^rineil  I'hct.'k  and  whisper  soft 

8l]ic-  witos  the  tiirdy  Spring  ; 
Till  April  f^tftrU  iind  rid(s  nronnd 

The  iliM?piiigfrajfrjin*fi  Irom  the  gronud, 
And  ligblty  oV^r  ibr  \\\ii\fi,  scene 

ScAtters  Ijjft  frcsbfi*!,  tenderest  greca.'" 


Jin  Evening  Sketch. 

THOtfSOPr. 

**  A  fiiini,  rrronoouft  rnr 
Gliinrcd  from  the  iinperf*^rl  t«urr«res  of  thtoga, 
FlifiKj^  Uti\f  nn  imnge  on  the  «rniining  vyo; 
While  wtiTcring  woods,  and  villngi>s,  and  8lretini» 
And  rocks,  are  nil  one  awimmirig  :*ceDe, 
Uurertain  if  beheld." 
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THE  REVOLUTION  LV  GREECE. 

From  Ibe  Coloninl  Q%z^itc. 

The  Greek  Observer  of  the  5th  instant  giv^es 
ihe  follow  fng  acr^ount  of  the  Greek  revoluiion, 
which,  ns  we  etated  m\  ThurBclay,  bes^an  and 
ended  in  a  day,  and,  happily^  wiihuiit  bloodshed. 

The  new  stale  of  Greece  is  a  lesson  lo  king- 
makers and  consiitution-niongers.  These  are 
things  that  cannot  he  Btruck  out  at  a  heat  like  a 
nail  or  a  Imrseshae.  To  he  successibl  tlicy  musl 
arise  out  of  llie  wants  of  a  pt-ople,  and  be  adapt- 
ed to  tbo  people' t*  teTjiperameiit,  and  habits,  arjd 
knowictlge.  We  do  not  pay  tluit  the  Greeks 
oiiirbi  not  to  bave  been  reticued  from  the  hard 
yoke  of  ihe  Turks ;  but  we  do  eay  that,  as  the 
iruit  of  lopping  olT  Turkey 'e  nglit  arm,  Kin^r 
Otbo^g  monarchy  is  neither  uaeful  nor  orna* 
menial. 

Let  UE!  hope  that  the  "revolotiQn"  will  brinjjf 
about  a  better  Ptiite  of  ibingF.  There  ia,  at  all 
eventjfj  this  consolation — tio  change  can  be  for 
tJie  woFiie,  save  a  return  to  ab^soiuto  barhariem, 

*'NBW    era— CONaTIlUTlONAL  MONAECIIV. 

"  A  wise  revolution,  accomplished  in  one  day^ 
aniidst  the  most  perfi/ct  order,  without  a  aingle 
otfensive  cry  being  uttered,  even  n^ainat  the 
Bavarian?,  has  renewcil  tbe  elainie  of  Greece  \o 
the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  natiofis  and  their 
governments.  Ev'eryboJy  knovva  tbe  unf*;rtu- 
nate  eituation  in  wbicb  Greece  wapplafed.  The 
Greeks  bad  exhausted  every  means  in  their 
power  to  induce  the  Government  to  adopt  a 
truly  national  policy.  The  Parliaments  of 
France  and  Eni^land,  and  the  London  confer- 
ence, had  vainly  acknowledged  the  many  griev- 
ances of  the  Greek  people :  the  Government  ob- 
stinately pc rise V err d  in  its  evil  course.  Tbe  na- 
tion had  no  otlier  alternative  but  to  plunjre  itself 
into  the  nby^s  opened  by  ten  years*  mistakes  and 
incapacity,  or  to  extricate  itself  iberefroni  by  a 
dangerous  but  inovilable  etTort,  For  some  time 
the  movement  was  in  proi^ress  of  preparation  on 
itiHerent  points  of  the  country,  Ibat  it  mi'^bt  be 
efiecled  without  any  disorder  Tbe  hoi^iile  atli- 
lU'le  aBFumi'd  by  the  Government  against  tliose 
who  Bou;^bt  to  enbgbten  it,  the  extraordinary 
di?5positiori!?  adopted  within  the  last  lew  days, 
ivith  a  view  to  assail  the  bheriy  and  the  very 
hve*<  of  the  «'iiizenR{a  military  triliunal  had  been 
estabti^bu'l)  most  tlev»ireil  to  the  miiional  inte- 
rests, »!ii)uld  necct^sarily  tend  to  bastenthe  man- 
ifestation of  ibe  conteinfjiaied  movement*  Laal 
nighl,  at  2  o'clock  a,  m*.  a  few  mu«?ket-shotsi  fired 
in  the  air  announced  the  assembling  of  ibe  peo- 
ple in  ditferent  quartern  of  Athene.  Soon  nt'ter- 
wards  the  inhabiianis,  arcompanieclby  tbe  entire 
garrison^  marched  towardi*  tbe  square  of  tbe 
palace,  crying,  '  Tbe  co;i>;titutiori  Ibrever  V  On 
reaching  the  place  tbe  entire  garrison,  tbe  ar- 
tillery, cavalry,  and  infantry,  drew  up  under  the 
windows  of  the  King,  in  front  of  the  palace,  and 
tbe  peopb3  having  sttiti^ined  tbomseives  in  ifie 
rear,  all  in  one  voice  demandeil  a  eonstitution. 
The  King  appeared  at  a  low  window,  arid  as- 
sured U»c  pcgple  tlial  he  would  take  into  consid- 


eration  their  demand  and  that  of  the  army,  a(l6 
coogultiag  with  hie  minieterS}  tlie  Council 
State,  and  the  repreeenta lives  of  the  fureig 
powers.  But  the  commander,  M.  Calergi,  I 
ing  stepped  forward,  made  known  to  his  Slajeaty 
lliat  the  ministry  was  no  longer  recognized,  and 
tbnt  the  Councd  of  State  was?  already  delibera- 
ting on  the  best  course  lo  be  adopted  under  ex- 
isting circumslancee.  In  lact,  the  Council  of 
State  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  two  docu^ 
ments,  wbich  will  be  found  Bubjoined.  The 
second  was  presented  lo  the  King  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Conncif  composed  of  Messrs*  Con 
duriotisj  the  president,  G.  Enian,  A.  P.  Mnvro 
michali,  jun.,  riisyleg,  and  Anastasiua  Londos. 

*' WbiUt  his  Majesty  wa«  reading  the  prop 
sltioni?  of  tbe  Council  of  State,  the   reprcsenta 
lives  of  the  Ibreign  powers  presented  ihemselve 
at  tbe  palace,  and  were  told  by  the  commande 
tbat  nobody  could  be  admitted  at  tbnt  inoinenfJ 
the  King  being  in  conference  with   the  deputa^f 
lion  of  the  Council  of  State.     Tbe  latter  cami 
out  two  houre  atlerwarda  witlitbe  consent  oft 
King, 

**Tlie  new  ministry  then  repaired  lo  the  pal- 
ace, where  they  held  a  long  consultation  with 
his  Majesty,  who  shortly  appeared  on  the  bal- 
cony, surrounded  by  his  ministers  and  other  per 
eonages,  and  was  received  witb  acclamations  b^ 
tbe  people.  The  cry  of*  Long  live  the  constiti 
tional  King'  resounded,  together  with  that* 
'  the  constitution  forever.'  The  new  ministen 
entered  immediately  on  the  discharge  of  theii 
functions. 

"  Tbe  military  revolution  was  directed,  on  1 
part  of  [be  regular  army,  by  the  colonel  ofcav 
airy  (Demelri  Calergi,)  and  on  that  of  the  \trtg 
ular  army  by  Colonel  Macryany.      At  thr 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  garrison,  after  de 
inij:  before  t!ie  palace,  re-entered  their  quarter^ 
preceded  by  Ibeir  bands,  amidst   the  acelamn 
vuma  of  [lie  people.   An  hour  afterwards  the  city,3 
in  wliich  order  bad  been  an  instant  disturbed, 
resumed  its  custoToarv  aspect. 

'The  day  of  the  "Srd  of  September  (^I5tb) 
will  hen^afiir  be  kept  as  a  great  national  testjv- 
ity.  It  will  bave  consolidated  the  tJirone,  and 
secured  the  future  prosperity  of  Greece.  The 
enfbu>ia!^m  which  inspires  us,  and  which  we  C0-^ 
deavor  lo  moi?erate  in  writing  these  lines,  ill 
order  to  give  to  Europe  a  clear  expasi  of  ihq 
fads,  does  not  permit  us  to  conceal  tbcBpontitne 
ouf^nesi5  and  the  alTecting  and  exeniplir^ 
nimity  of  that  revolution*      The  Gn  » 

has  placed  itself,  on  this  occasion,  on  a  J  i 

the  nation*  ihe  most  civilized  and  the  most  wor- 
thy of  sympatby.  It  has  n»ade  a  pure  and  spot* 
less  revohition,  although  it  has  but  a  few  yean 
emerged  from  an  oppression  of  ages.  KuropeL 
we  are  surpT  will  do  them  justice, 

^^  We  have  to  address  our  congrntulatioos  to 
that  wise  and  intelligent  population,  to  the  patri- 
oiic  army  and  its  cbiels,  and  to  remind  Uiem 
(heir  work  will  be  acbteved  by  tiie  uninterupted 
mriintenance  of  public  order,  such  as  rt  now  cx3 

i«ts,  and  of  which  the  ortrnnization  -  *  -  ■  ^- tP 

uuard  will  soon  be  one  of  the  surr 

We  bave  reasoti  to  believe  that     

ments  to  that  of  Athens  took  place  Biinullaao 
ously  in  the  principal  provinces.^* 
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**  *  The  Council  of  State,  havinij  heltl  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  in  the  hall  of  ihcir  airtings, 
on  the  3rtl  {15lh)  of  September,  at  four  o'clock 
j^^^  y  '^"  "Trjously  deemed  it  expedient,  under 
ex  1  1 1 6 la ncesj  before  it  e  1 1 ou I d  a ite n d  t o 

otljL.  .  __B,  to  iiddre^g — Brst,  in  the  name  of 
the  country,  warm  thanks  to  ibe  people,  the  gar 
rifioti,  and  other  corps  of  the  army*  for  the  ndmi- 
rable  conduct  which  they  exhibited  on  thie  occa- 
»ion»  by  ficiin^  on  tlie  one  part  with  patriotism^ 
ajjrceably  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  other,  by  prt^serving  the  perfect  order 
which  the  country  now  enjoys. 

**  *The  Councif  of  Stfite  dedaree,  in  a  special 
UDer  tor  the  army,  that  the  part  which  it  has 
pn  in  thfit  national  movement  was  dictated 
1)^  a  sense  of  necessity  and  of  the  inleresfs  of  the 
nation— a  eeniiment  entirely  conformabie  to  the 
honor,  duty,  and  pre^riptions  of  national  assem- 
bhea  ;  the  army  recollected  that  the  soldier  of  a 
\He  nation  is  a  citizen  before  being  a  soldier. 
The  Cooncil  of  Slate  expects  that  it  will  behave 
ciaiifaHy  and  with  the  some  spirit  of  order  in  fu- 
ture, until  the  fate  of  the  country  be  guaranteed, 
M  rcfrpccts  the  insijiution  of  its  laws.  To  that 
end  the  Council  ordains  that  the  entire  army 
«hall  lake  the  folluwMn<r  oaih  :^ — 

**  *  I   take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  country 
ftud  to  the  constitutional  throne.    I  ewear  that  I 
i  remain  invariably  attached  to  the  consiitu- 
I  institutions  framed  by  the  National  Assem- 

^«  convoked  in  consequence  ot   the  measurea 

dopted  Ihia  day.* 

***Thc  Council  of  State,  moreover,  declares 
that  the  3rd  of  September  promising  a  t^'lnrious 
nroBpect  to  Greece,  it  haa  thought  proper  toclasG 
It  among  tlic  national  fcptivities. 

•*•  Athens,  3rd  (15th)  September^  1843,' 

"*Ai>orrESB  or  the  council  of  state  to  the 

KING. 

'**SiHK.— The  Council  of  State,  concurring 
completely  in  the  wishes  of  the  Greek  people^ 
and  Mi'r.  iihii  T  the  extrnordinary  power  which 
the  [(".    lorce   of  things  compels  it   to 

aipu  he  couBolidation  of  the  throne  and 

for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  haRiens  re- 
ipt*ctfully  to  submit  1o  your  Majesty  the  follow- 
ing pienvurca,  which  it  trusts  will  be  immedi* 
ately  and  fully  approved  : — 

"  *  Your  Majeely  will  couBider  it  expedient  to 
appoint  a  new  ininiHtry  without  dehiy.  The 
Council  of  Htate  recommend  to  the  approbation 
of  your  Maiesiv.  as  person.^  competent  to  torn* 
it,  I  >r  their  enjoyintr  public  epteem  and 

con  lessrsj,  Andr6  Metaxa  for  the  pre- 

<id»-*n'  \  -n  un'  council  of  mini^ters^  with  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affiiirfl  ;  Andre  London,  for 
the  ministry  nf  war;  Canaris,  tor  the  mivy  de* 
jwrttnent ;  Hhija:a8  Pfdiunidie,  for  the  interior  j 
^Tlln^^.!;1.!  UiT  fill'  finaiue;  Leon  Mela^,  iJnr  jue- 
b:i0,  Ibr  public  instruction 

**  *  Your  i\luj«;Hiy  will  be  pi  rased,  at  the  same 

time,  to  ^{i:^i  an  ordinance,  which  will  imjiofleon 

IS  it^  tir«t  duty,  the  convoca- 

!,iy  of  a  month, of  ifie  National 

.\%>,ijinbly,  which  will  deliberate  upon  the  defi- 


nitive constitution  that  is  to  be  establiehed  in  cx)n- 
cert  with  the  royal  authority,  as  the  tpgia  under 
which  the  throne  and  the  nation  shall  hereafter 
be  placed.  The  extraordinary  circumetfrnces  of 
the  country  rendering  the  convocation  oftheNar 
tional  Assembly  an  urgent  necessity,  and  not 
admitting  of  a  new  law  of  election  being^  previ- 
ouely  framed,  your  Majesty  will  permit  vour 
ministry  to  convoke  that  assembly  agreeably  to 
the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  last  law  of  elcc* 
tion  in  vigor  before  1^33,  with  the  sole  difl'erence 
that  the  electoral  colleges  shall  elect  ttieir  prcsi- 
dent^  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

*"The  new  ministry^  invested  with  the  full 
powers  neccseary  to  conduct  the  government  in 
accord  with  the  gravity  of  the  ci re uni stances 
which  led  to  its  formation,  shall  render  an  ac- 
count of  its  acts  to  the  National  Assembly. 

*'  *  Sire,  those  measures  emanate  in  the  most 
evident  manner  from  the  wiehee  and  wants  so 
lively  expressed  by  the  Greek  nation,  and  of 
which  the  Council  is  at  this  moment  the  faithful 
interpreter.  They  are  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  legitimate  exigencies,  demanding  tiie  im- 
mediate realization  of  all  the  guarantees  stipu- 
lated by  precedinq"  national  asaembliee,  by  the 
acts  uf  the  triple  alliance,  and  by  the  Prince  him- 
self who  accepted  the  throne  of  Greece. 

" '  These  are,  in  fine,  the  measurcB  which  the 
Council  of  State,  in  accord  with  the  nation,  con- 
siders in  its  conecience  not  only  as  urgent,  but 
likewise  as  tlie  only  means  of  salvation  under 
the  present  circumstances.  May  Heaven  grant 
that  your  Majestyj  becoming  cotiscious  of  the 
necessity  of  what  we  have  just  exposedi  may 
approve  these  measures,  and  direct  their  imme- 
diate execution,  for  the  saiiafaction  of  all,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  tran- 
quiltity. 

-^ '  The  Council  of  State  respectfully  entreats 
your  Majesty  to  accede  to  the  wishes  it  has  ex- 
pressed, and  pubscrihes  itself,  &c. 
'*  ^  Conduriotis,  President. 
'*  *  Mavromichali.  Vice-President 


N.  G.  Theocharis. 
C.  C.  G.  Pf aides. 
Rhigi  Palamidis. 
Drozzo  Mansola. 
Silivergos. 
A,  Polyzoides. 
Anastasius  Londos. 
S.  Theocharopoulos. 
G.  Psyles. 
G.  Spaniolakis. 
C.  Zographos. 
Andr^  Londos. 
C.  D.  Schinas.' 


"  *  Pamitzo«  Notoras. 
H.  Church. 
A.  Metaxa. 

A.  Monarchidis. 

B.  N.  Boudouris. 
A.  Lidorikis. 
T.  Manghine, 
G.  Eynian- 
N.  Zacharitza. 
N.  Hhynieri. 

C.  <*aradja, 
A,  P.  Mavromichali. 
P.  Soutzo. 
Paicos. 

**The  above  address  was  carried  to  his  Ma- 
jesty by  a  commission  comp<^eed  of  Messrs.  Con- 
duriotis, President;  G\  Eynian,  A.  P.  Mavromi- 
chali, jun.;  G.  Psylesiaml  Anastasius  Londos. 

"An  hour  afterwards  iho  commis.eion  return- 
ed witll  the  following  reply,  signed  by  the  King: 

" '  Otho,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Greece. 

**  *  On  the  proposition  of  the  Council  of  Slate, 
we  have  decreed  ns  follows  : 

"  *  A  National  Apseinbly  shall  be  convoked 
within  the  space  of  thirty  days,  to  the  eflect  of 
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drawitiCT^  up,  m  conjunction  with  ue,  ihe  constt- 
tution  of  the  slate.  The  electoral  nsaemblies 
Bhall  tfikn  place  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  last  law  of  eleciion  promulgated  previous  to 
1833,  with  this  sole  ditrerciice,  thai  those  t'it'cto- 
ral  asBemblieB  shall  name  their  presiJeni^  by  a 
major  I  ly  of  votes. 

*^ '  Our  Council  of  Minislcr^ shall  be  convoked 
to  countemgQ  itiis  order  anti  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. 

"  *  O  rno. 

«'* Athens,  Septembers,  (I5J  1843.'" 

The  Greek  Observer  nMs:  "  The  members  of 
the  corp$  diphmatique  having  been  informed  of  j 
the  revolutionary  mov^eroeni  which  had  just  oc- 
curred, proceeded  this  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
to  the  palace,  whea.  having  applied  to  the  com* 
mandcrofthe  military  forceB^  they  declared  to 
him  ihot  the  King's  person  and  the  in  viol  ability 
of  the  palace  rested  on  bis  own  personal  respon- 
dbihty. 

'^This  recommendation,  which  the  rcprcscn- 
latives  of  the  foreign  powers  nmy  have  consid- 
ered to  be  a  duly  imposed  upon  Ihem,  was  com- 
pletely useless^  both  on  account  ofthe  admirable 
epirit  which  constantly  animated  the  population  ' 
during-  the  day.  as  well  un  the  guarantees  oiler-  i 
ed  by  the  honorable  character  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  revolution.  The  whole  of  what  ptnssed  in 
the  course  of  the  day  sulticiently  proved  it* 

^*  Shortly  aftcrwaVda  the  corps  dipiomaU'ffie, 
Rttired  in  their  otiicial  costume!*,  returned  to  the 
palace,  and  asked  to  be  presented  to  the  King. 
The  same  commander  of  the  armed  force  replied 
to  them  ihat  the  Kin?  was  then  engaged  in  a 
conference  with  the  Council  of  State,  and  that 
the  psilace  would  not  be  accessible  to  the  foreign 
representatives  while  those  conferences  lasted. 
The  members  of  the  corp^diptmnaUqjie  then  re- 
tired ;  but  having  leorned  shortly  al^erwards 
ihat  admittance  into  the  palace  would  no  longer 
be  denied  to  ihcm,  they  hastened  to  wait  on  the 
King  and  his  family j  and  they  accornpanied  the 
Monarch,  when  his  Majesty  showeil  himself 
with  his  new  ministers  at  the  balcojiy  of  the 
palace.  This  evening,  at  six  o^clock,  the  corps 
diplomatique  again  repaired  to  the  palace^ 
where  it  remained  upwards  of  an  hour, 

^^  The  students  of  the  University  joined  in  the 
movement,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  patri- 
otism and  moderation. 

*^  Similar  movements  occurred  at  Chalcis  and 
Nauplia. 

**  Letters  from  Athens,  of  the  17th,  state,  that 
all  foreigners  holding  odices  under  Government 
were  to  oe  dismissea^  including  even  M.  Lemai- 
tre  and  other  Frenchn^en  cmjdnyed  in  the  ad- 
intnistration  ofthe  national  bank.  The  chief^i  of 
the  movement  had  adopted  every  precaution  for 
the  snfety  of  that  establishment;  the  directors 
were  beforehand  informed  of  the  hour  at  which 
the  movement  was  lo  take  place,  and  12  trusty 
toldicrs  were  aent  thither  during  the  night  for 
its  protection,  by  M.  Calergy.  The  revolution 
was  eiTected  wilhout  any  violence.  The  minis- 
ters were  arie^ted  in  their  hoii^^es,  but  liberated 
on  the  next  morning.  An  aidenle-camp  of  the 
King,  M.  GardekecktCj  a  Bavarian,  was  also  ap- 
prehended, and  coafined  in  the  barracks,  wher« 


he,  however,  remained  a  prisoner  only  a  few 
hours. 

*'  It  appears  tliat  the  King  yielded  with  bad 
grace,  when  he  found  ihat  an  resielimce  on  his 
pari  wonld  he  utiavaihng.  It  was  11  o'clock  a. 
M.  when  ins  obstinacy  was  subdued.  The  mili- 
tary bands  were  then  playing  the  *M;in?oi liaise' 
nnd  the  '  Paristenne,*  which  gave  hi  m  .*y 
cause  to  suppose  that  alTairs  might  > 

unpleasant  extremities.  On  the  I6fh  iv,  .„  .iiO 
took  hirt  customary  airing,  and  was  saluted  ai 
he  passed  along  the  streets,  with  cries  from  the 
people  and  soldiers  of  *Long  live  the  comlitu* 
tional  King  I'  An  exception  liad  been  made  in 
the  decree  of  exclusion  against  forcisrners,  in  fa- 
vor ofthe  old  Philhellenes,  who  held  olBce  under 
the  Government" 


PKoTofiRArRr  —  MM.  Belficld  and  Foticiiull'f 
cxpcrinicnlg  in  photograph v  leud  lo  show  Ihnf  tho 
film  of  organic  mutter  which  ronstuntty  (^>rmn  on 
the  pr^pan'd  surface  of  tho  plate,  and  which  M. 
Dji^ticrre  considcirGd  a  hindmni  e  to  the  rortimtioa 
tif  the  image,  is  nhrioat  cssitulial  to  Us  prodiiclton. 
Th<.iy  think  that  a  pprfcrt  dnfoerrfotypf  could  not 
be  obtained  on  a  metallic  aurfnce  chcmic^illv  pure  ; 
tttid  th?it  tlie  usih'd  propn ration  of  silver  exiends 
over  h»  surfrice  uniformly  nn  infinitely  thin  v»rnt$h. 
Instcnd  of  tlic  eh*ariit|»  and  polish  trig  r  pljite  with 
riitne  acid^  they  osed  a  powder  of  dry  lead  and 
some  drops  of  the  edsencc  of  terebitJthin«  nnrcMJli- 
fiod-  Thu  eviiporatinfi  of  the  volatile  portion  of 
the  esfencc  left  n  re«inoua  peUiclc,  which  was  at- 
lennated  either  with  (ilcolioi  or  riiechniiirallv  with 
dry  powders.  Treated  then  with  iodine  in  the 
u.sT]al  way,  the  images  were  produced  in  tho  < 
[iiaiiner,  and  in  the  same  time — Lit.  Gaz. 


Co7<5TA!»Ti?fopLi!;,  AcG.  2f>. —  (Ffom  a  private 
Correspondent). — The  English  Amba^ador  is  cx- 
ecedingly  indignant  at  a  horrid  alFair  which  look 
place  in  ihitt  great  city  last  week.  A  young  Ar- 
menian hud  given  some  ofl'cneo  to  the  Turks  ;  fbr- 
givenesi  was  promised  if  he  would  hrHtoinf  a  Mtts- 
aulmrm.  He  eouhl  not  he  pcrsiiuded  to  do  »o,  wtu 
Rent  to  prison,  rruetly  punished,  and  at  last  put  to 
death,  by  hia  head  being  cut  ofl*.  His  bead  and 
body  were  exposed  three  days  in  the  fish^murket  of 
Couiftantinople,  and  then,  according  lo  fhe  usual 
custom,  thrown  into  the  Boaphoruft  rertaiuly  th« 
ChriDtian    powers  ought   to  remoristrnie    with  tht 

Turkish  Government  on  ^url-  > -— * r.^. 

log*.     8ir  Bruce  Chichester  af 

at  TJierapia,  as  i&  aUo  the  fiiin  _   Ji^. 

er.  The  admiral  himself  t«  at  aca  with  the  Turkish 
tleet.  At  one  of  the  hotida  in  thin  vilt.ige.  Lady 
Ellcnborough  haa  'taken  up  her  abode  lor  §nm% 
days.  Mr,  Smith,  the  arehit«ct,  has  arriviHl,iind  it 
ahout  to  commenoo  his  operations  for  ttie  er^etioo 
of  a  new  paUee  for  the  (iiuhui»i!iadiir  ^  aiid  I  btdieyA 
some  alterations  will  he  mude  in  Hi.>  ,  I,  t..,!  r  fj,^ 
Engli^ih  ErnbiinKy,   We  hav^  had  r  ,,^ 

about  Fera  lately  ;  they  forced  lli-  ,^j 

stripped  the  desk,  pulpit,  and  ruttittiiintuEi' table 
&c  ,  of  their  ornomont* ;  fortunatrly,  the  %4tltiab]« 
communion    i  '  in   the   chnp*'!       XK» 

aiiramer  ha^  rind  tho  Tin«-varda  b** 

gin  to  look  V. .;  .....  —i.^uf/  JtmmAi. 
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ESPARTERO. 
Ttom  the  FuPB^n  QuArterty  Review. 


Gaierie    des   Con(emporain3 :    Espartero* 
Paris.     1813. 

The  miliiary  and  political  events  which 
prminated   in   the    independence   of    the 
^United  StnteSi   may  be  criticised  as  ditn* 
lor}%  as  fortuitous,  and  as  not  marked  by 
lie  stamp  of  human   geitius.     That  revo- 
lution   produced    more    good   than    great 
Imen.     If  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  civil 
rars  of  Spain,  and  its  pariianrieniary  strtig^- 
jles  after  freedom,  it   should  he   more  a 
iubject  of  congratulation  than  of  reproach. 
[The  greatness  of  revolutionary  heroes  may 
Hmply  the  gmallness  of  the  many  j  and,  all 
Ithings  duly  weighed,  the   supremacy  of  a 
ICromwell  or  a  Napoleon  is    more  a  slur 
m  national  capabilities  than  an  honor  to 
Let  US  then  begin  by  setting  aside 
I  principal  accusation  of  his  French  foes 
igaiust  General  E'-jpartero,  that   he   is    of 
fiediocre  talent  and  eminence.     The  same 
[light    have    been   alleged    against   Wash- 
ngton* 

Moreover,  there  is  no  people  so  little  in- 
clined to  allow,  to  form,  or  to  idolize  su- 
CTiorily,  as  the  Spaniards.  They  have  the 
ealous  sentiment  of  iiniversal  e(|uality,  im- 
nlanted  into  them  as  deeply  as  it  is  into  the 
French*  But  to  counteract  it,  the  French 
ive  a  national  vanity,  which  is  for  ever 
Hlparing  their  own  country  with  others, 


more  or  less,  is  consequently  to  them  of 
little  importance.     They  are  too  proud  to 

be  vain. 

This  part  of  the  Spanish  character  ex- 
plains not  a  few  of  the  political  events  of 
the  countries  inhabited  by  ihe  race.  In  all 
those  countries,  individual  eminence  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  toleraled.  It  constitutes  in 
itself  a  crime,  and  the  least  pretension  to  it 
remains  onpardoned.  Even  Bolivar,  not- 
withstanding his  immense  claims,  and  not- 
withstanding the  general  admission  that 
nothing  but  a  strong  hand  could  keep  the 
unadhesive  materials  of  Spanish  American 
republics  together^ — even  he  was  the  object 
of  such  hatred,  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
mistrust,  that  his  life  was  a  martyrdom  to 
himself,  and  his  salutary  influence  a  tyran- 
ny to  those  whom  he  had  liberated. 

There  did  exist  in  Spain,  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a  grand 
exception  to  this  universal  love  of  eqnality, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Lalin  races. 
And  that  was  ihe  veneration  for  royalty, 
which  partook  of  the  oriental  and  fabulous 
extreme  of  respect.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
manifest  than  in  the  popular  drama  of  the 
country  :  in  which  the  Spanish  monarch 
precisely  resembles  the  Sultan  of  the  Ara- 
bian  Nights,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Provi- 
dence, the  universal  righter  of  w^ron^s,  en- 
dowed with  ubiquity,  omnipotence,  and 
all- wisdom.  Two  centuries'  succession  of 
the    most   imbecile    monarchs  greatly  im- 


nd  hence  every  character  of  eminence  is    paired,  if  not  eflaced,  this  sentiment.    The 
ear  to  them  ;  for  though  an  infringement  [  conduct  of  Ferdinand  to  the  men  and  the 


In  individual  equality,  it  exalts  ihem  above 

llher  nations.     The  Spaniard,  on  the  con- 

||rary,  does   not  deign    to  enter   into    the 

linutia  of  comparison^     His  country  was, 

in  the  Hfteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 

first  in  Europe  ;  its  nobles  the  most  wealthy, 

the  most  magnificent^  the  most  punctilious, 

the  most  truly  aristocratic  ;  its  citizens  the 

most  advanced   in  arts  and  nmnufactures, 

rjftnd  comfort  and   municipal   freedom  ;  its 

L^idiers  were  allowed   the    first    rank,  its 

tailors  the   same,     The  Spaniards  taught 

the  existence  of  this,  their  universal  superi- 

urity,   to   tlteir   sons  j  and    these  again  to 

bcir  offspring,  down  to  the  present  day. 

knd   the  Spaniards  implicitly  believe  the 

rnditiun  of  their  forefathers,  not  merely  as 

pplied  to  the  past,  but  as  a  judgment  of 

He  present.     They  believe  themselves  to 

be  precisely  what  their  fathers  were  three 

hundred   years  ago.     They    take  not   the 

least  count  of  all  that  has  happened  in  that 

period ;  ihe  revolutions,  the  changes,  the 

forward  strides  of  other  nations,  the  back- 

vard   ones  of  their  own.     A  great   man. 


classes  engaged  in  the  war  of  independence, 
disgusted  all  that  was  spirited  and  enlight- 
ened in  the  nation.  A  few  remote  pro- 
vinces and  gentry  thought,  indeed,  that  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  and  loyalty  was 
strong  as  ever,  and  they  rose  to  invoke  it 
in  favor  of  Don  Carlos.  Their  failure  has 
taught  them  and  all  Spain,  that  loyalty,  in 
its  old,  and  extretne,  and  chevalier  sense, 
is  extinct ;  and  (hat  in  the  peninsula,  as  in 
other  western  countries,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
fanaticism,  and  survives  merely  as  a  ra- 
tional feelinrr. 

Royalty  is  however  the  only  superiority 
that  the  Spaniards  will  admit:  and  their 
jealousy  of  any  other  power  which  apes, 
or  affects,  or  replaces  royalty,  is  irrepressi- 
ble. A  president  of  a  Spanish  republic 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  month,  nor 
would  a  regent.  The  great  and  unpardon- 
able fault  o(  Espartero  was,  that  he  bore 
this  name. 

Another  Spanish  characteristic,  arising 
from  the  same  principle  or  making  part  of 
it,  is  the  utter  uant  of  any  influence  on  the 
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m4e  of  the  ftrbtocracy.  For  a  Spanish 
arittoeracy  daes  survive :  an  aristocracy 
of  hiiitaric  name,  great  antiquity,  mooied 
wealth,  and  tcrrilortal  possession.  The 
Dukedoms  of  Infantado,  Ossume,  Mon- 
lilies,  ^c*^  are  not  extinct ;  neither  are  the 
wearers  of  these  titles  exiled  or  proscrih- 
ed  i  nor  have  iheir  estates  been  confiscated 
or  curtailed.  But  they  have  no  influence  ; 
and  are  scarcely  counted  even  as  pawns  on 
the  chessboard  of  Spanish  politics.  The 
Spaniards  respect  superiority  of  birth,  but 
their  repcct  is  empty.  It  is  rather  the  re- 
spect of  nn  antiquary  for  what  is  curious^ 
than  the  worldly  and  sensible  respect  for 
whatever  is  truly  valuable.  The  greatest 
eflTorts  have  been  made  by  almost  all  Spanish 
legislators  and  politicians,  to  make  ui«e  of 
the  aristocracy  as  s  weight  in  tbe  political 
balance,  and  as  a  snpport  of  throne  and 
constitution.  But  as  Lord  Eldon  compared 
certain  British  peers  to  the  pillars  of  the 
East  London  Theatre^  which  hung^  from  the 
roof  instend  of  supporting  it,  such  has  been 
the  condition  of  all  Spanish  peersor  proceres 
in  any  and  every  constitution.  They  sup- 
ported tbe  government  of  the  time  being- ; 
were  infallibly  of  the  opinions  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  those  of  the  deputies; 
and  increased  the  odium  of  the  ministry, 
whether  ma*{trado  or  r.raltado^  without  giv- 
inif  it  the  least  support*  The  rendering 
the  upper  chamber  elective,  as  was  done 
by  Uio  constitution  o(  1837,  has  not  re- 
medied this.  When  Christina  fell,  the  up- 
per cfmmber  was  to  a  man  in  her  favor  ;  so 
did  the  whole  upper  chamber  support  Es- 
partero,  when  he  fell.  In  short,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  peers  in  Spain  is  ominons;  it 
betfiken««  down  full. 

The  crown  and  the  clergy^  in  fact,  had  la- 
boreal  in  unison  to  destroy  and  humble  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  as  well  ns  of  the 
middle  clanses.  They  succeeded  but  loo 
well;  and  iu  Bucceedinpf,  they  also  strength* 
aned  that  dornocraiic  principle  of  equality 
which  isn  monki*ih  principle.  But  the  crown, 
and  the  monasteries,  and  the  aristocracy, 
hav»!  nil  rrone  down  ion|;ether,  whiUt  the 
middle  clashes  survive,  and  have  become 
regenerated  with  a  second  youth.  It  is 
only  they  who  have  any  force'  in  Spain. 
It  is  the  cities,  which  take  the  initiative  in 
all  changes  and  all  revnluiions.  For  any 
government  to  incur  their  displeasure,  is  at 
once  to  full  ;  none  has  been  able  to  stru^< 
Pfle  against  them.  These  juntas  raised  the 
war  of  independence,  and  performed  the 
Spanish  part  of  their  self-liberation.  They 
tigain  it  was  who  enabled  Christina  to  es- 
tablish at  once  her  daughter's  rights  and 


the  name  of  a  constitation.  They  after* 
wards  compelled  her  to  give  the  reality,  as 
well  as  tbe  name.  And  it  was  they,  toO| 
who  drove  Don  Carlos  out  of  the  coooiry, 
in  despite  of  the  tenacity  and  coarage  of 
hts  rustic  supporters.  He  was  driven  froin 
before  Bilboa,  and  from  every  tourn  of  moi 
respectabinty  than  a  village.  He  was  we 
corned  by  the  peasants  and  their  lords,  bd^ 
every  collection  of  citizens  rejected  him, 
and  he  and  absolutism  were  obliged  to  fly 
the  country. 

There  is  one  class,  which  at  the  close  ( 
revolutions  is  apt  to  turn  them  to  ita  Of 
profit,  and  becomes  arbiter  of  all  that  sor- 
vives  in  men  and  thing^s.  This  is  the  army. 
In  nations  however  which  have  no  external 
wars,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  army 
or  its  chiefs  to  win  and  preserve  that  mas- 
tery over  public  opinion,  which  is  needed 
to  ensure  acquiescence  in  military  usur- 
pations. The  French  revolution,  as  we  all 
know,  turned  to  a  warlike  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  Europe  ;  in  which  France 
was  represented  by  her  generals  and  armies, 
and  in  which  these  but  too  naturally  took 
the  place  of  civilian  statesmen  and  repre- 
sentative assemblies.  In  the  more  isolated 
countries  of  England  and  Spain,  the  activity 
and  the  glory  of  the  military  terminated 
with  the  civil  war.  The  career  of  arms 
was  closed  ;  the  officers  lost  their  prestige; 
and  Cromwell,  though  tolerated  as  a  de 
facto  ruler,  was  never  looked  up  to,  either 
us  the  founder  of  a  military  monarchy,  or 
of  a  new  dynasty*  A  Cromwell  would  have 
met  with  more  resistance  in  Spain  ;  civilian 
jealousy  is  there  as  strong  as  in  England ; 
and  Cromwell  there  was  none.  The  Duke 
of  V^ictory^s  worst  enemies  could  not  seri- 
ously accuse  him  of  such  ambition. 

Bui  dome  ro  Espartero  was  born  in  the 
year  1192,  at  Granatula,  a  village  of  La 
Mancha,  not  far  from  the  towns  of  Almagro 
iind  Ciudad  Real.  In  his  last  rapid  retreat 
from  Albaccte  to  Seville,  the  regent  could 
not  have  passed  far  from  the  place  of  hit 
nativity.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been 
a  respectable  artisan,  a  wheelwright,  and  a 
maker  of  carts  and  agricultural  implements* 

This  artisan^s  elder  brother,  Manuel,  was 
a  monk  in  one  of  the  Franciscan  convents 
of  Ciudad  Real,  capital  of  the  province  of 
La  Mancha.  It  h  one  of  the  ndvantagea 
amongst  the  many  disadvantages  of  moQ* 
asticity,  that  it  facilitates  the  eclucationand 
the  rise  of  such  of  the  lower  classes  as  gif* 
signs  of  superior  inteUigenee*  Tbe  fnar 
Manuel  took  his  young  nephew,  BaldomerO| 
and  had  him  educated  in  his  convent.  Had 
Spain   remained    in    its   stnto   of  wonted 


pence,  the  young  disciple  of  the  convent 
woald  in  good  nme  have  become,  in  all 
probability,  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  monk. 
But  about  the  time  when  E^partero  attain- 
ed  the  ag^e  of  sixteen,  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon poured  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  men- 
aced Spanish  independence*  It  was  no 
lime  for  monkery*  So  at  least  thought  all 
the  young  ecclesiastical  students  ;  for  these 
throughout  every  college  in  the  peninsula 
almost  unanimously  threw  ofl'  the  black 
frock,  girded  on  the  sabre,  and  flung  the 
musket  over  their  shoulder.  The  battalions 
which  they  formed  were  called  sacred.  Nor 
was  such  volunteering  confmed  to  the 
oung.  The  grizzle-bearded  monk  him- 
went  forth,  and,  used  lo  privatioi*, 
e  an  excellent  guerilla.  The  history 
of  the  Spanish  wars  of  independence  and 
of  freedom  tells  frequently  of  mnnkish  gen- 
erals, the  insignia  of  whose  command  were 
tbe  cord  and  sandals  of  St.  Francis, 

Young  Espartero  took  part  in  most  of 
the  first  battles  and  skirmishes  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  and  made  part  of  the  Spanish 
force,  we  believe,  which  was  shut  up  and 
besieged  by  the  French  in  Cadiz.  He  here, 
through  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  military  school  of  the  Isla 
de  Leon,  where  he  was  able  to  engraft  a 
useful  military  education  on  his  former  ec- 
clesiastical acquirements:  for  to  be  a  sol- 
dier was  his  vocation,  and  his  wish  was  not 
to  be  an  ignorant  one.  The  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Es- 
parlcro  had  completed  his  military  studies, 
and  could  claim  the  grade  of  officer  in  a 
regular  army.  But  at  this  same  time,  the 
royal  government  resolved  on  sending  an 
experienced  general  with  n  corps  of  picked 
troops  lo  the  Spanish  main,lo  endeavor  tore- 
establish  the  authority  of  the  moiher-coun- 
try*  Morillo  was  the  general  chosen.  Es- 
partero  was  presented  to  him,  appointed 
lieutenant,  and  soon  after  the  sailing  of  tbe 
expedition  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the 
general. 

The  provinces  of  the  Spanish  main  were 
then  the  scene  of  awful  warfare.  It  is 
needless  to  inquire  on  which  side  cruelly 
began  ;  the  custom  of  both  was  almost  in- 
variably to  sacrifice  the  lives,  not  only  of 
eaptured  foes,  but  of  their  relatives,  young 
""  '  aged.  The  war,  too,  seemed  intermi- 
e»  A  rapid  march  of  a  general  often 
mbdued  and  apparently  reduced  u  province 
ifi  a  few  days,  the  defeated  party  flying 
o?er  aea  to  the  islands^  or  to  the  other  set- 
tlements r  bat  a  week  would  bring  them 
back,  and  the  victors  in  their  turn  ihotight 
fit  to  flyi  often  without  a  struggle*    Even 


an  engagement  was  not  decisive.  A  great 
deal  of  Indian  force  was  employed,  and  in 
manjr  respects,  the  Spaniards  or  Spanish- 
bom  cametoresemble  them  infighting.  The 
chief  feat  of  the  action  was  one  brillinnl 
charge,  which,  if  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
decided  the  day.  For,  once  put  to  the  rout, 
the  soldiers  never  rallied,  at  least  on  that 
day,  but  fled  beyond  the  range  of  immediate 
pursuit^  and  often  with  so  little  loss  that 
the  fugitives  of  yesterday  formed  an  army 
as  numerous  and  formidable  as  before  their 
defeat.  How  long  such  a  civil  war  would 
have  lasted,  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not 
foreigners  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  form- 
ed legions,  which  not  only  stood  the  brunt 
of  a  first  onset,  but  retreated  or  advanced 
regularly  and  determinedly.  The  foreign 
legion  was  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  among 
the  Colombians,  Owing  lo  it  the  Spaniards 
lost  the  fatal  battle  of  Carabobo,  and  thence- 
forward made  (^w  effectual  struggles 
against  the  independents,  except  in  the 
high  country  of  Peru. 

Espanero  had  his  share  of  most  of  these 
actions.      As  mnjor  he  fought  in   1817  at 
Lupachin,  where  the  insurgent  chief.  La 
Madrid,  was  routed.      Next    year    he  de 
feated  the  insurgents  on  the  plains  of  Ma- 
jocaigo,  and  in  1819,  Esparlero  and  Seoane 
reduced  the  province  of  Cochalamba.    Soon 
after,  the  revoluiion  that  had  for  its  result 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  broke 
out  in  Spain  ;  and  the  political  piirties  to 
which    it  gave    rise,   began  to  agitate  the 
Spanish  army  in  Peru.     Then  the  vicero)^, 
who    held    out  for  the  absolute  power  of 
Ferdinand,    was   deposed;  and    the    other 
generals.  La  Serna,  Valdez,  and   Canterac, 
declared   for  liberty  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home,  though  they  still  fought  for  preserv- 
ing the   links  that  bound  ihe  South  Ameri- 
can  colonies  to  the  mother  country,     Es- 
parlero was  of  this  liberal  military  party, 
and  served  as  colonel  in  the  division  which 
imder   Canterac   and   Valdez  defeated  the 
Peruvian  independents  at  Torrata  and  Ma- 
quega,  in  January  lS2.'i  :  actions  which  led 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  Peruvian  capital 
by  the  congress.    The  Peruvians  then  sum- 
nnoned  Bolivar  and  the  Colombians  to  their 
aid,  whilst  the  two  parties  in  the  Spanish 
army  J    royalist  and   independent,  divided, 
and  began  to  war  vvitli  each  other,  on  the 
news  arriving  of  the  Tcsturalion  of  Ferdi- 
nand*    This    afiTorded  great  advantage    to 
Bolivar,  and  that  chief  pushed   them  with 
so  much  vigor,  that  the  contending  royalist 
parties  ceased  their  strife,    and  united  lo 
overwhelm,  as  they  thought,  the  Colombi- 
ans under Paez,  tbe  lieutenant  underBolivar* 
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The  Colombians  had,  however,  learned 
to  stand  in  action,  and  iheir  cavalry  even 
to  return  to  the  charge  after  being  routed. 
Their  obstinacy  in  ihiis  respect,  here  dis 
played  for  the  first  time,  routed  the  old 
Spanish  cavalry,  hitherto  thought  so  sype 
rior;  and  won  ihe  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
which  dismissed  to  Spain  all  upholders  of 
Spanish  supremacy.  The  officers  and  gen 
erals  sent  home  under  this  capitulation, 
have  been  since  known  under  the  epithet 
of  Ayacuchos.  Among  ihem  were  Canle- 
rac,  Valdez,  Rodil,  Seoane,  Maroto,  Nar- 
vaez,  Carrabaie,  Alaix,  Araoz,  Villalobo*. 
Espartero  had  been  previously  sent  home 
with  colors  and  the  account  of  success  in 
Peru  ;  successso  soon  reversed. 

When  these  generals  returned,  there 
were^  of  course,  many  prejudices  against 
them.  They  had  taken  no  part  in  the  lib- 
eral movement  at  home,  which  had  never* 
thelcss  begun  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
Their  having  taken  previous  part  in  the 
war  of  independence,  ought  to  have  plead- 
ed for  them  ;  but  most  of  them  had  been 
loo  young  to  have  been  then  distinguished, 
Riego  and  Qtiiroga  were  the  military  he- 
roes of  the  day.  The  soldiers  of  the  con- 
stitution made  indeed  but  a  poor  stand 
against  the  French  invading  army  j  still 
their  efforts  were  not  destined  to  be  alto- 
gether vain,  and  the  country  preserved  its 
gratitude  towards  them*  On  the  other 
hand,  Ferdinand  and  his  ministers  showed 
no  inclination  to  favor  or  employ  ihc  Jiyncu- 
ckos;  the  royalist  volunteers  and  the  monks 
were  the  only  militants  that  the  old  court 
trusted  j  and  thus  the  largest  body  of  offi- 
cers of  experience  were  inclined  to  range 
themselves  under  the  constitutional  ban- 
ner, whenever  it  should  again  be  hoisted* 

The  years  from  1825  to  1830  were  spent 
by  Espartero,  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Soria,  which  was  quartered  the  most  part 
of  that  time  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  Pre- 
vious to  going  there  he  commanded  the  de- 
p6t  of  Logrono  on  the  Ebro,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  present  duchess, 
Senora  Jacinta  de  Santa  Cruz.  Her  father, 
nn  old  officer,  brother  of  the  late  captain- 
general  in  the  south  of  Spain,  was  one  of 
the  wealthiest  proprietors  of  the  banks  of 
the  Ebro,  and  Senora  Jacinta  was  bis  only 
child.  The  father  was  not  willing  to  give 
her  to  the  soldier,  however  high  his  rank. 
But  the  marriage  took  place,  as  such  mar- 
riages do,  the  determination  of  the  young 
overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  old.  The 
present  Duchess  of  Victory  was  renowned 
for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  attachment* 
The  death  of  Ferdinand  opened  a  new 
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era  for  Spain.  His  will  conferred  the  suc- 
cession upon  his  daughter,  and  the  regency 
upon  her  mother.  As  the  only  hope  of 
preserving  the  crown  to  Isabello,  and  influ- 
ence to  herself,  Christina  summoned  lo 
her  counsels  the  liberals.  They  were  of 
njany  shades ;  she  chose  the  most  mo- 
narchical ;  but  was  gradually  obliged  to 
accept  the  cownsels  and  aid  of  those  w^ho 
frankly  meditated  a  liberal  constitution. 
The  ousted  prince,  Carlos,  appealed  to  the 
farmers  and  the  priesthood  of  the  northern 
provinces  ;  the  absolutist  powers  of  ihe 
east  supplied  him  with  funds  ;  and  the  war 
began, 

With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  mili- 
tary men  embraced  the  side  of  the  queen 
and  constitution.  The  army  fell  no  incli- 
nation to  undergo  once  more  the  yoke  of 
the  priesthood.  And  even  old  royalist  gen- 
erals, such  as  Quesada  and  Sarsheld,  turn- 
ed their  arms  willingly  against  the  Carltsls. 
The  Jlyacuchos^  or  officers,  who  had  served 
in  Amertcfi,  showed  equal  alacrity;  espe- 
cially iho^e  who,  tike  Espartero,  bad  even 
on  the  other  side  of  ihe  Atlantic  been  fa- 
vorable to  a  constiiution.  Maroto  was  the 
only  one  of  them,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
took  command  under  Don  Carlos, 

The  first  constitutional  general,  Sarsfield, 
was  successful.  He  delivered  Bilboa,  the 
first  scat  of  the  insurrection,  and  ever  after- 
wards the  key  of  the  war,  from  the  insur- 
gents. Espartero  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  province.  But  the  apparition 
of  Don  Carlos  in  person,  the  funds  he  com- 
manded, and  the  promises  he  made,  gave 
fresh  importance  and  duration  to  the  war» 
The  greatest  and  most  eHectual  military 
achievements  are  often  those  least  talked 
about  or  noticed.  The  general  who  can 
organize  an  army  fitly,  often  does  more 
than  he  who  wins  a  battle;  though  indeed 
it  is  the  organization  that  leads  to  ii*e  win- 
ning of  the  battle.  The  organistation  of  the 
British  army  was  the  tirst  and  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Duke  of  Weltiiigton ; 
and  it  was  for  the  Carlists  the  great  act  and 
merit  of  Zumalacarreguy.  Espartero  did 
the  same  for  the  Spanish  constitutional 
army,  and  thereby  enabled  it  to  overcome, 
by  degrees,  and  in  partial  encounters^  the 
formidable  and  spirited  bands  opposed  to  iu 
Valdez,  who  commanded  after  Quesada, 
and  who  had  been  the  old  commander  in 
Peru,  committed  the  great  blunder  of  fight* 
ing  a  generfd  action  against  mountaineers: 
whom^  if  he  beat,  he  did  not  destroy,  where- 
as their  repulsing  him  was  his  ruin*  Rodi1| 
more  cautious,  ran  about  the  hills  to  catch 
Carlos.     Mina,  with  a  regular  armyi  waged 
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a  war  of  panisans  with  peasants,  who  were 
far  better  panisans  than  his  troops.  Cor- 
dova, who  succeeded,  kept  his  army  togeth- 
er; and  handled  the  Carli&ts  so  roughly  in 
one  actian^  iliat  ihey  shrunk  from  attack- 
ing him.  But  he  conceived  the  same  fears  ; 
declared  that  the  war  could  only  be  carried 
00  by  blockading  the  insurgent  provinces; 
and  iioally  resigned* 

Espartero  had,  till  theni  distinguished 
himself  more  as  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer, 
and  a  spirited  general  of  division,  than  as 
a  military  leader  of  first-rate  merit;  but 
his  honest,  frank  character,  his  abstinence 
from  the  beat  of  political  party,  and  the 
opinion  that  he  wanted  pijliiical  genius  and 
ambit  ion,  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  more 
liberal  government  which  then  took  the 
helm.  The  tirst  care  of  ihe  new  com- 
mander was  to  restore  discipline^  by  a  se- 
vcfiiy  till  then  unknown  in  the  conslitu- 
llonal  army.  His  execution  of  ihe  Chapel- 
for  plundering  a  church,  is  well  re- 
niembered.  His  efforts  to  keep  the  army 
paid,  often  compromised  his  own  private 
fortune;  and  placed  him  in  many  quarrels 
with  Mendizabal  and  the  finance  ministers 
of  the  lime*  He  certainly  gained  no  pitcli- 
ed  battles  :  but  from  Bilboa  round  to  Pam- 
peluna  he  kept  the  Carlisls  closely  confined 
to  their  mountain  region,  punished  them 
severely  when  they  ventured  forth,  and 
never  allowed  himself  lo  be  beaten. 

Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  Zumalacarreguy's  position  ;  intrench- 
ed like  a  spider  in  an  inaccessible  and  cen- 
tral spot,  from  whence  he  could  run  forth 
with  iiU  his  force  upon  the  enemy*  Then, 
by  threatening  Bilboa,  the  Carlist  general 
could,  at  any  lime,  force  the  Christiuo  gen- 
eral to  take  a  most  perilous  march  to  its 
relief.  Tviice,  indeed  three  times,  were 
the  Chrisiinos  forced  to  make  this  perilous 
march --the  second  time  the  most  critical, 
for  then  Bilboa  cerlainly  could  not  have 
been  Faved  but  for  the  energy  and  aid  ot 
the  British  officers.  'I'o  Lapidge,  Wylde, 
and  other?^  was  due  the  deliverance  of 
Bilboa.  Espartero  was  then  sufFering 
under  a  cruel  illness.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  Luchana  river  crossed  by  British 
boats,  than  he  sprang  on  horseback,  forgot 
bodily  pain  in  martial  excitement,  and  led 
bis  troops  through  the  Carlist  cantonments 
and  intrencbmenls,  once  more  to  the  gates 
of  Bilboa, 

in  despair,  the  Carlists  then  tried  another 
mode  of  warfare.  They  left  the  northern 
provinces,  and  undertook  expeditions 
tlirougb  all  the  rest  of  Spain,  to  gain  re- 
cruits and  provisions  if  possible,  and  to  find 
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another  Biscay  in  the  mountainous  south. 
The  inditference  of  the  population  caused 
this  10  fail,  and  Don  Carlos  returned  to  the 
north*  The  aim  of  his  general  was  then 
turned  lo  the  possession  of  Bilboa  and  San- 
lander,  strong  places,  which  if  mastered, 
the  Carlist  insurrection  might  repose  there 
and  act  on  the  defensive.  To  secure  these 
points,  more  formidable  intrenchments 
were  raised  on  the  heights  leading  to  these 
towns.  Don  Carlos  hoped  to  form  a  Torres 
V^edras  on  the  hills  of  Ramales  and  Guar- 
danimi.  The  great  exploit  of  Espartero 
was  his  series  of  successful  attacks  upon 
these  intrenchments  in  May,  1839,  He 
drove  the  Carlists  from  all  of  them  with 
very  great  loss ;  and  from  that  moment 
the  war  drew  lo  and  end.  The  spirit  of  in- 
surrection was  broken,  and  justice  allotted 
to  Espartero  the  title  of  Duke  of  Victory, 

The  military  struggle  over,  and  the  open 
rebellion  ptii  down,  the  parliamentary  but 
scarcely  more  peaceful  struggle  betweeri 
the  two  parlies  calling  themselves  coniiti- 
tutional,  became  prominent.  When  the 
etTngration  of  the  Spanish  patriots  took 
place  in  1815  and  18'i3,  in  consequence  of 
the  absolutist  reaction  of  Ferdinand,  some 
of  the  emigrants  betook  themselves  to  Eng- 
land, some  to  France.  Though  paid  little 
attention  to  by  the  governments  of  either 
country,  the  Spanish  emigrants  were  cor- 
dially received  by  the  liberal  opposiiioa  in 
both  countries  ;  and  each  came  to  admire 
and  adopt  the  ideas  and  principles  with 
which  he  was  placed  in  contact.  If  Ar- 
guelles  admired  the  frank  school  of  English 
liberty,  which  allows  popular  opinion  its 
full  expression  ;  Toreno  and  Martinez  de 
la  Kosa  adopted  the  more  cautious  tenets 
of  the  French  doctrinaires,  or  moderate 
liberals,  who  were  for  giving  freedom  but 
by  luindfub,  and  who  maintained  that 
domination  and  influence  should  be  con- 
lined  to  the  enlightened  few,  and  sparingly 
communicated  to  the  ignorant  many.  One 
can  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a  con- 
servative party  as  this  in  England,  where 
^uch  influence  exists^  and  where  the  aristo- 
cratic and  welhinformed  classes  do  possess 
this  influence.  Btit  the  necessity  of  ere* 
ating  and  raising  these  classes,  as  was  the 
case  in  Spain,  and  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting churchmen  and  old  aristocrats  lo  act 
moderate  toryism  when  they  had  been 
steeped  and  bred  in  absohjtism,  rendered 
the  policy  of  the  moderados  a  vain  dream. 
They  had  no  upper  classes,  no  clergy,  no 
throne  behind  them:  for  that  of  Isabella 
required,  rather  than  gave  support. 

Conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  seeing 
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nothing  Spanish  around  them  on  which 
they  could  lean,  the  modcrados  placed 
their  reliance  on  France^  and  iru steel  to 
that  alliance  to  keep  peace  in  Spain^  and 
win  recognition  from  Europe*  Lonis  Phi- 
lippe had  been  enabled  to  do  in  France, 
something  like  what  they  labored  to  efTect 
in  Spain  :  although  he  httd  been  obliged  to 
abandon  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  to  base 
his  conservatism  on  the  fears  and  prejudi- 
ces of  the  upper  class  of  citizens  and  com- 
mercial men.  Spain  wanted  this  class,  yet 
Count  Toreno  and  his  friends  endeavored, 
with  less  materials,  to  eflect  in  Spain  more 
than  had  been  done  in  France. 

In  the  conflict  between  moderado  and 
exahado,  Espartero  had  remained  com- 
pletely neutral.  His  sole  anxiety  during 
the  war  was  to  have  his  army  well  supplied. 
He  saw  that  the  exaltado  minister  did  not 
do  this  with  due  eflect,  and  as  his  army  ap- 
proached the  capital  in  pursuit  of  the  pre- 
tender, he  allowed  it  to  remonsirate.  This 
very  unwarrantable  act  overthrew  the  ex- 
akados,  and  brought  back  the  moderadoy 
to  power-  It  was  generally  believed,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  result  of  an  intrigue 
of  the  staff,  who  imposed  upon  the  easy 
nature  of  the  geneiaL  Espartero  was 
known,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  im- 
prove the  supply  of  his  army,  to  have  re- 
gretted the  unconsiitutionoUiy  of  the  step 
which  produced  this  ministerial  revolution. 
The  circumstance  shows,  at  least,  how  lit- 
tle inclined  was  Espartero  to  pay  court  to 
the  yltra-liberals,  or  to  aim  at  assumptions 
of  power  through  llieir  influence. 

After  the  convention  of  Bergara,  which 
pacified  the  north,  the  war  still  continued 
in  Aragon,  and  the  army  was  kept  actively 
employed  under  Espartero  in  that  province 
and  in  Catalonia.  There  was  no  doabt, 
however,  as  to  the  issue.  The  moderados, 
in  power,  and  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
Carlos  and  absolutism,  entered  at  once  on 
the  fufilment  of  their  principles,  and  the 
establishment  of  more  conservative  bases 
of  administration,  than  those  which  existed* 
For  this  purpose  they  took  the  most  im- 
prudent step  that  could  have  been  devised. 
Had  they  attacked  the  press,  and  restrained 
its  license  ;  had  they  checked  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  lower  classes,  even  by  laws 
against  association  ;  had  they  passed  the 
most  severe  penalties  against  conspiracy — 
the  Spaniards  would  have  borne  all :  but 
^  Ihe^moderados  thought  fit  to  attack  the  in- 
•litutioo  which  is  most  truly  Spanish,  and 
thatjin  which  all  classes  of  citizens,  upper 
and  lower,  are  most  deeply  interested. 
The  moderados  attempted  to  change  the 
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municipal  institntions  of  the  country,  and 
to  introduce  a  new  and  centralizing  system 
in  imitation  of  the  French,  and  in  lieu  of 
the  old  Spanish  system  of  ayyntamuntot. 
Their  elected  municipal  body  and  tnagia* 
trates  were  certainly  the  key  of  the  parlia- 
mentary elections,  of  the  formation  of  the 
national  guard,  of  local  taxation,  and  in  fact 
of  all  power*  But  to  attack  them  was  the 
more  dangerous;  and  the  first  mention  of 
the  plan  raised  a  flame  from  one  end  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  other.  The  French  court 
pressed  the  queen  regent  to  persevere,  sny. 
ing  that  no  sovereign  power  could  exist  in 
unison  with  the  present  state  of  local  and 
municipal  independence;  the  queen  regent 
did  persevere,  and  obtained  a  V'ote  of  the 
corles. 

The  Duke  of  Victory  had,  at  that  time, 
peculiar  opportunities  for  judging  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  towns  of  Aragon 
and  Catalonia  and  V^alencia :  his  army  was 
quartered  amongst  them,  and  his  supplies 
were  drawn  in  a  great  measure  from  them. 
All  these  towns  had  made  great  sacrifices 
during  the  war,  and  their  indignation  was 
great  at  finding  that  the  first  result  of  that 
war  should  be  a  deprivation  of  their  liber- 
ties. The  Dtike  of  Victory,  how  much  so- 
ever he  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  poli- 
tics, now  wrote  to  the  queen  regent,  and 
remonstrated  with  the  ministry  on  the  dan* 
ger  of  persisting  in  the  contemplated  mea* 
sures.  His  counsels  were  received  with 
secret  derision  ;  but  as  the  t(>wns  could  not 
be  repressed  without  the  aid  of  the  army, 
the  general  was  lold  that  no  important  re- 
solution should  be  taken  without  his  coo* 
currence*  He,  in  consequence,  quieted  t 
apprehensions  and  agitation  of  the  towi 
men. 

The  ministry  persisted  not  the  less  in 
carrying  out  the  law;  but  fearing  the  re* 
sistance  or  neulfuHty  of  Espartero,  they 
begged  the  queen  regent  to  go  in  person  to 
Catalonia,  under  pretence  of  sea-bathing, 
in  order  to  exercise  her  influence  orer 
what  was  considered  the  weak  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  Victory.  The  French  envoy,  in- 
deed, opposed  ihis  journey  ;  and  predicted, 
with  much  truth,  that  if  once  the  queen 
regent  trusted  herself  to  the  army,  and  to 
the  population  of  the  great  and  liberal  towna 
of  Saragossa,  Barcelona,  or  Valenciii|  abt 
would  be  forced  to  withdraw  the  uboozioop 
law. 

Christina  and  her  ministers  both  persisted. 
Both  knew  Espartero's  devotion  to  the 
queen,  and  they  reckoned  on  his  ekiTal* 
rous  nature  to  fly  in  the  face  of  dao^r, 
rather  than  shrink  in  prudence  from  it. 
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She  set  forth,  and  the  Duke  of  Victory  has- 
-tened  to  meet  her  at  Igunlada,     Christina 
lecapitnlated  all  the  theoretic  and  doclrin* 
lire  reasons  of  her  ministers  for  humbling 
the  pride   and    independence  of  the  great 
Spanish   towns ;  the  Duke  of  Victory  re- 
plied that  perhaps  she  was  right,  though  it 
eemed  ungrateful  thus  to  repay  the  towns 
for  their  late  sacrifices  and  devotion  to  the 
[iDstitutional  cause.     But  right  or  wrong, 
inother  consideration  dominated:  and  this 
i>*as  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  law 
nthout  producing  an   insurrection  of  the 
:>wn8-     ''They  could  be  easily  reduced  by 
few  common  shot  and  cavalry-charges^'' 
The  Duke  of  Victory  rephedj  *'  That  ihcy 
might  be  so  reduced,  but  that  ht  refused  lo 
be   the  instrument  or  the  orderer  of  such 
Qeasures,     But  he  was  ready  to  resigUi" 
The  fjueen  and  ministers  knew,  however, 
Ihat   the    resignation    of    Espartero    then, 
rould  have  led  to  a  military  insurrection  j 
for  the  soldiers  and   officers  had   already 
Inspected  that   they  were  about  to   be  drs- 
nissed,  and   without  compensation.     The 
end  of  the  interview  was,  that  the  Duke  of 
Ticiory    must    keep    the   command,  at  all 
pents  ;  and  that  Christina  would  coosull 
btr  ministry,  and,  at  least,  not  promulgate 
he  law  with  the  royal  sanction,  till  after 
further   consultation  and  agreement   with 
the    commander-in-chief.      Christina   hast- 
ened to  Barcelona,  met  two  of  her  minis- 
ters, and   forgot,   in  their  exhortation,  the 
,  advice  of  the  general,  and  her  promises  to 
^im.     The  consequence  was  the  double  in- 
urrection,  first  of  Barcelona,  and  then  of 
iTaleocia,  which  compelled  her  to  abdicatCi 
Such  were  the  events  that  produced  the 
Bterregnuro,  and  left  the  regency  to  be  fill- 
ed by  the  cortes*     It  was  evident  from  the 
Irst,  that  no  one  could  fill   that  post  to  the 
ixclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Victory  ;  and  yet 
must  be  owned  there  was  great  repug- 
nance to  elect  htm,  on  the  part  of  a  great 
jiumher   of  deputies.      The  honest  patri- 
DU  dreaded  to  see  a  soldier  at  the    head 
a  constitutional  government,    and    de- 
manded that  one  or  two  civilians  should  be 
ftssociated  with  him   in  a  triple   regency  j 
but  the  greater  number  %vere  of  course  the 
interested,  the  place  and  power-hunters  ; 
these  saw  in  a  triple  regency  many  more 
LChancea   of  rising  by  favor,  and   obtaining 
^flfice,  than  under  a  single  regent,  a  military 
nan,  accustomed  to  order  his  aide-de-camp 
ibout,  and  utterly  unskilled  in  appreciating 
address  in  intrigue  and  skill  in  courtiership  | 
they,  therefore,  also  demanded  the  triple 
Bgeocy,  and  at  first  there  was  a  decided 
Dtjority   for  this  decision.     It  was  then 
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that  the  Duke  of  Victory  declared|  that  the 
triple  regency  might  be  the  best  mode  of 
rule  during  the  minority  of  the  queen,  but 
that  for  himself,  he  was  determined  to  make 
no  part  of  it.  It  would,  he  said,  be  a  di- 
vided,  a  squabbling,  and  a  powerless  trium- 
virate. The  true  patriots  then  f-aw  the 
danger  of  setting  aside  the  general  and  the 
army,  the  instant  after  both  had  saved  the 
municipal  liberties  of  the  country  j  they 
saw  the  probable  result  of  setting  up  three 
not  very  eminent  persons  to  perform  to- 
gether  the  all-important  office  j  and  waving 
their  objections  to  Espartero,  they  agreed 
to  vole  him  sole  regent. 

Thus  was  the  Duke  of  Victory  appointed, 
and  he  ever  after  sliowed  his  gratitude  lo 
the  thorough  liberal  and  patriotic  party, 
who  truBled  him  on  this  occasion.  To 
ihem  he  delivered  up  the  mirristry  :  lo  them 
he  promised  never  to  interfere  with  the 
government,  but  to  live  as  a  constitutional 
ruler,  above  the  strife  and  struggles  of  par- 
ties. In  this  the  Duke  of  Victory  was 
wrong :  he  should  liave  opened  his  palace, 
lived  in  the  throng,  listened  to  the  plaints, 
the  desires,  the  feelings  of  all  parties,  and 
made  himself  adherents  amongst  all.  The 
Spaniards  tender  eminence  only  on  the 
condition  of  its  being  aiTable,  and  look 
upon  kings,  as  we  said  before,  with  a  kind 
of  Arabic  sentiment^  as  summary  righlers 
of  wrongs,  and  controllers  of  all  that  is  ini- 
quitously  done  by  iheir  servants  adminis* 
tering  power,  Espartero  thought  he  acted 
the  sovereign  most  fully  by  shutting  him- 
self in  a  small  palace^  by  doing  business 
regularly,  and  by  eschewing  all  the  picas- 
arable  and  representative  part  of  his  func- 
tions. He  understood  little  of  the  miau- 
tio2  of  politics,  and  cared  not  to  talk  of 
them.  He  gave  no  dinners,  no  balls,  no 
fertullias^  mo  cnrd  tables.  In  short,  his 
salary  w*as  clean  lost  to  the  courtiers  and 
placemen,  and  would-be  placemen.  The 
women  declared  him  to  be  a  very  dull  Re< 
gent,  and  thejr  condemnation  was  fa  I  ah 

The  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Re- 
gent were,  however,  the  new  and  bastard 
portion  of  the  Liberals — those  wliom  the 
French  ministerial  papers  called  Y^oung 
Spain;  men  jealous  of  the  old  Liberals  of 
1S09  and  18:21,  v/ho  looked  upon  Arguellea 
and  Caktrava  as  out  of  date,  and  who  consid- 
ered themselves  representatives  of  a  new 
practical  school  of  liberalism,  superior  to 
any  yet  discovered.  Cabal lero  and  Olo- 
zaga  were  the  chiefs  of  the  party :  hat 
these  gentlemen,  however  able  as  orators 
and  writers,  had  never  succeeded  in  at- 
taching to  ihem  more  than  an  infeigniiicaat 
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number  of  follower?.  Timid,  tortuous  and 
lime-serving,  they  were  of  ihni  class  of 
politicians  which  can  harass  a  ministry, 
but  nre  incapable  themselves  of  forming  an 
administration.  The  Ref!:ent  was  sorely 
puzzled  how  to  deal  with  them-  Their 
speeches  in  the  Cortes  were  backed  nt 
limes  by  a  lur^e  number  of  votes ;  but 
when  he  summoned  them  to  his  presence, 
and  bade  them  form  a  ministry,  they  al- 
ways declined*  They  hod  a  majority  for 
opposition,  they  said,  but  not  for  power, 
This  might  have  puzzled  a  more  experien- 
ced constitutional  sovereign  than  Eeparlero, 
Soldier- like,  he  bade  them  go  about  their 
business.  He  was  ivronnf.  He  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  Jike  Louis  Philippe  in  similar 
circumstances,  to  have  facilitated  iheir  for- 
mation of  a  ministry  |  he  ought  to  have 
smiled  upon  them ;  he  oug^ht  to  have  lent 
them  a  helping  band  ;  and  then,  after  they 
had  been  fully  discredited  by  a  six  months' 
hold  of  power,  he  might  easily  have  turn. 
cd  ihem  adrift,  as  the  king  of  the  French 
did  M.  Thiers. 

Secure  in  the  a  flection  and  fsupport  of 
the  old  stanch  liberal  party,  ihe  Regent 
never  dreamed  that  these  could  be  over- 
come by  men  afliecting  to  be  more  liberal 
than  ihey.  But  Spain  was  not  left  to  itself. 
The  French  court  became  exceedingly  jeal- 
ous, at  this  time,  of  the  Regent's  intentions 
respecting  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen. 
They  sent  an  envoy,  who  was  called  a  fam* 
ily  ambassador,  and  who  as  such  pretended 
to  immediate  and  uncontrolled  access  to 
the  young  queen.  The  Regent  resisted, 
the  envoy  left,  France  was  more  irritated^ 
and  then  determined  on  the  Regenl*s  down- 
fall- Thirty  journals  were  almost  simulta- 
neously established  in  Madrid  and  different 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  all  of  which  set  up  the 
same  cry  of  the  Regent's  being  sold  to  Eng- 
land, and  of  Spain  being  about  to  be  sa- 
crificed in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  Barce- 
lona, most  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  bug- 
bear treaty^  was  of  course  the  cenire  of 
opposition;  and  there,  under  the  instiga- 
tion, and  with  the  pay  of  French  agents, 
open  resistance  was  organized,  and  insur- 
rection broke  forth-  The  subsequent  events 
are  known ;  the  bombardment^  the  reduc- 
lioo,  the  lenity  of  the  Regent,  the  impunity 
of  the  Barcelonese,  and  their  perseverance 
even  after  defeat  in  braving  authority. 

The  army  was  then  tampered  with  ;  at 
least  some  regiments.  The  Spanish  officer 
lliougb  brave  is  unfortunately  a  gumbler 
Qjid  an  idler,  with  little  prospect  of  making 
way  in  his  profession  by  talent  or  by  pro- 
motit^u  in  war  ;  all  chances  of  the  latter 
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be  had  only  by  revolutions,  since,  if  these 
are  successful,  the  military  abettors  rise  a 
step.  Then  there  are  court  ways  of  rising 
in  the  army;  a  handsome  fellow  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  queen  or  of  a  lady  in 
whom  king  or  minister  is  interested  i  and 
all  these  chances  were  precluded  by  the 
dull,  moral  regency  of  Espartero,  to  whoi 
self  and  family  and  ministers,  such  wa; 
and  inlrjnrues  were  utterly  unknown.  Tl 
young  officers  longed  for  the  reign  of  the 
queens,  young  or  old,  and  *down  with  Es- 
portero*  was  first  their  wish,  and  then  their 
cry. 

Indeed,  from  the  first  the  Spanish  officers 
were  disinclined  to  Espartero  as  general, 
and  much  preferred  Cordova,  a  diplomatist 
and  a  courtier  \  but  the  soldiers  on  the 
other  hand  preferred  the  Regent.  With 
this  class,  then,  especially  with  the  non* 
commissioned  officers,  the  eflTorts  of  the 
conspirators  were  chiefly  made.  Calum- 
nies were  circulated,  promises  lavished, 
the  soldiers  attached  to  the  service  were 
promised  grades,  the  rest  were  promised 
dismissal  to  their  homes:  in  fine,  the  army 
was  debauched,  and  when  the  Regent  want* 
ed  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fence, it  broke  in  his  hands,  and  pierced 
him. 

The  condemnation  on  which  Espartero's 
enemies,  the  French,  lay  most  stress,  is  his 
want  of  skill  in  maintaining  himself  in  pow- 
er. Success  with  them  covers  every  vir- 
tue. The  want  of  it,  exaggerates  every  de- 
fect. There  was  a  discussion  at  Prince 
Talleyrand's  one  evenings  as  to  who  was 
the  greatest  French  statesman  in  modern 
times-  Each  named  his  political  hero. 
Talleyrand  decided  that  Vill^le  was  the 
greatest  man,  on  the  ground  that  in  a  con- 
stitutional country  he  kept  the  longest  hold 
of  power  :  adding,  that  the  best  rope  dan- 
cer was  he  who  kept  longest  on  the  cord* 
The  great  proof  of  political  genius,  ac- 
cording to  Talleyrand,  was  to  stick  longest 
in  place-  The  rule  is  a  wretched  one,  and 
yet  Espartero  would  not  lose  by  being  even 
tn  that  way  judged :  for  no  Spaniard  has 
kept  such  prolonged  command  and  influ- 
ence, none  have  attained  more  brilliant 
ends.  The  Treaty  of  Begora,  and  the  Re. 
gency,  are  tw^o  successes  that  might  well 
content  a  life.  And  after  all  Espartero  wit 
long  enough  Regent  to  allow  Spain  to  eih-' 
joy  tranquillity  under  his  rule,  and  to  aflV 
every  one  a  taste  and  a  prospect  of  what 
Spain  might  yet  become,  under  a  free,  a 
peaceable,  and  a  regular  governmeni. 
A  greater  and  more  rare  example  oShtpi 
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10  Spain  by  ihe  Regent's  government,  was 
^Ihe  honesty   of  its   politicul  nnd    financial 

[ieasures.  There  was  no  court  nor  court 
freasnrer  to  absorb  one-third  orone-bnlf  of 
every  lonn  und  every  anticipation,  nor  could 

]ie  leasers  or  farmers  of  the  public  reve- 
nue obtain   easy   bargnins  by  means  of  a 
[tribe.     Such  things  were  disposed  of  by 
public  competition  ,  and  Calatrava  in  this 

espect  left  behind  him  an  example,  which 

will  render  a  recurrence  to  the  old  habit  of 

proceeding  too  scandalous  and  intolerable* 

So,  morality  and  simplicity  of  life,  though 

a  cause  of  dislike  with  courtiers,  with  place 

nd  money-hunters,  was,  on  the  contrary, 

i  rare  and   highly-appreciated  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens.     No  one  cause  occa- 
sioned more  disgusts  and   revolts  in  Mad- 
rid than  the  scandals  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
[  Its   removal  was  a  great   bond   of  peace, 

irhatever   people  may  say  of  the  salutary 
influence  of  royalty  I 

The  parly  attached  to  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Victory  as  the  best  symbol  and 
Igitard  of  the  constitution,  lay  chiefly  in  the 
well  informed  and  industrious  class  of  cit- 
izens, such  as  exist  in  great  majority  in 

lad  rid,  Sarngossa,  Cadiz.  In  Catalonia 
the  manufacturers  and  ihcir  workmen  were 
igainst  him,  from  a  belief  that  he  wished 
to  admit  English  cotton.     Seville  is  an  old 

rchiepiscopal  seat,  where  the  clergy  have 

Teat  influence ;  and  the  clergy  there,  as 

rell  as  rivalry  of  Cadiz,  occasioned  its  re- 

ifstance*  There  is,  one  may  say,  no  rus- 
tic population  in  the  south.  All  the  poor 
Bongregatc  in  towns,  or  belong  to  them, 
and  form  a  mass  of  ignorant^  excitable, 
Ichangeable  opinion,  that  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  twenty-four  hours.  There 
throughout  a  strong  vein  of  rcpublican- 
psm,  and  a  contempt  for  all  things  and  pcr- 

Dns  north  of  the  Sierra  Morena:  so  that 
lOthiog  is  more  easy  than  to  get  up  an  o/- 
horato  against  the  government  of  the  time 
being*  The  north  of  Spain,  on  the  contra- 
ry, depends  upon  its  rural  population  j  nnd 
is  slower  to  move,  but  much  more  formid- 

ble  and  steady  when  once  made  to  em- 
brace or  declare  an  opinion*     Throughout 

be  north,  neither  citizens  nor  servants  de- 
glared  against  the  regent.     It  was  merely 

lie  garrisons  and  troops  of  the  line.  Such 
being  the  force  and  support  of  the  different 

irties,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  Espar- 

pro  BO   easily   succumbed,  and  we  cannot 

Bt  espect  thai  his  recall,  either  as  regent 
ftr  general,  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
Ihe  career  of  the  Duke  of  Victory  be- 

ag  thus  far  from  closed,  it  would  be  pre* 
are  to  carve  out  his  ifulMength  statue  : 
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to  be  too  minute  in  personal  anecdote,  too*< 

severe  or  too  laudatory  in  judging  him. 
Our  materials  too  are  but  meager;  though 
the  ■  Galerie  des  Coiemporains'  which  heads 
oar  article  is  a  popular  and  meritorious  lit- 
tle work.  Our  present  task  is,  however, 
sufficiently  discharged*  SenorFlores  pro- 
mises at  Madrid  a  life  of  Espartero  in  three 
volumes;  and  the  Duke  of  Victory  and 
Spain  are  subjects  that  we  shall  have  ample 
occasion  and  necessity  to  recur  to. 

From  the  LUemiy  Gazette. 

In  new  Spain,  as  is  well  known,  the  spirit 

of  gaming  is  widely  spread  ;  and  all  ranks 
indulge  in  that  excitement  to  a  perilous 
degree*  The  Spanish  officers  partook  of 
the  common  passion.  On  one  occaBion, 
Espartero  w^as  so  much  the  favorite  of  for- 
tune, that  after  a  long  sederunt,  he  rose 
the  winner  of  30,000  dollars  from  the  Ge- 
neral Cantcrac  mentioned  above.  On  re- 
tiring from  the  gaming-table,  the  latter, 
feeling  the  heavy  extent  of  his  imprudence, 
said  in  a  depressed  manner,  to  his  compa- 
nion, *' Espartero,  I  owe  you  30,000  dol- 
lars I**  **  No,'*  replied  the  other,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  arm,  **  in  that  room  which  we 
have  left,  you  owed  me  30,000  dollars,  but 
here,  now,  you  owe  me  nothing  1!^*  The 
generosity  evinced  by  this  anecdote,  needs 
no  comment. 

When,  by  the  votes  of  the  Cortes,  Espar- 
tero became  Regent,  multitudes  iiocked 
towards  him  for  places,  crosses,  pensions, 
provisions,  and  distinctions*  Among 
others,  a  very  near  relative  came  from 
the  country,  of  whom,  after  receiving  a 
few  visits  from  him,  he  inquired  what  had 
brought  bim  to  Madrid.  With  some  hesi- 
tation, he  stated  thai  he  had  come  to  look 
for  a  maintenance  for  himself  and  his  fami- 
ly, now  that  things  had  changed  so  favor- 
ably for  their  prospects.'*  "  How  much 
will  do  for  that  purpose  T*  asked  the  Re- 
gent, So  much,  he  replied,  fancying  the 
office  already  conferred  ;  but  judge  his  sur- 
prise, when  his  (we  were  going  to  say) 
brother  addressed  him,  **  Kctorn  to  your 
home,  and  whilst  I  live  I  will  allow  you 
that  sum;  but  if  you  suppose  that  I,  who 
have  elevated  myself  so  high,  from  so  low 
a  station,  by  warring  against  corrtiption, 
am  going  to  saddle  you  on  the  country, 
you  never  in  your  life  committed  so  gross 
a  mistake.  The  only  way  for  you  to  re- 
ceive this  allowance  from  my  private  purse, 
is  by  quitting  Madrid  within  twenty-four 
hours." 

Espartero's  proceedings,  after  his  march 
to  Albaeete^  hare  never  been  accounted  for 
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or  e?xplained.  We  are  inforincd,  thnt  when 
he  reached  that  place,  he  foimd  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  army  had  been  bought  o%'er 
by  a  rich  allotment  of  ihe  millioQ  and  a 
half  of  money  which  had  been  sent  into 
Spam  to  purchase  his  downfall.  The  army, 
but  too  ill  paid,  was  easily  seduced  by  gold 
and  mtrigue ;  and  the  ill-fed  troops,  like  a 
hungry  horse,  took  their  food  wherever  it 
was  oflTered  to  them»  without  troubling  to 
ask  the  qnestion  whether  their  officers  were 
traitors  or  not. 

Accused  by  his  enemies,  and  some  of 
ihem  most  ungrateful  ones,  of  avarice  or 
Rordidness,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  quar- 
ter part  of  Espartero's  allowance  as  Regent 
has  not  been  paid  to  him.  His  resources 
are  the  fortune  brotight  him  by  his  loved 
and  affectionate  lady.  Why  he  did  not 
throw  himself  on  Madrid,  and  the  fervent 
attachment  to  him  and  his  cause  of  its 
12^000  nalional  guards,  and  other  respecln- 
hle  citizens,  we  have  no  ground  to  know  ; 
btit  we  think  that  what  we  have  told,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  his  wavering  at  Alba- 
cete,  where  his  whole  plans  were  deranged 
by  unexpected  treachery,  and  he  was 
taught  !o  feel  that  his  dependence  on  im- 
agined friends  and  supporters,  was  most 
irisecure  and  dangerous.  The  Spanish 
people,  we  believe,  have  been  quite  passive 
dtiring  the  late  revolution ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  a  re-aclion^  founded  on  a  just 
oppreciiition  of  his  sound  constitutional 
and  commercial  policy,  will  lend  to  his 
being  invited  to  return  to  Spain.  Whether, 
more  happy  in  a  private  station,  he  would 
accept  the  call  or  not,  is  a  question  we 
cannot  solve:  our  opinion  is,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  national  demonsl ration  would 
tempt  his  patriotism  to  sncriiice  his  domes- 
tic repose  and  felicity. 
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TaE  KowDrGun. — Whentbo  901!  i»  waslied  up 
in  llwj  Bny  tif  Islands,  New  Zeoland,  large  quaiut- 
tii*»  of  gum  are  diBcovcred  in  tli«  aoiJ,  when  and 
liovr  dopuBitcd  oro  unknown.  It  f!«?om«  to  be  mni^ 
And  rearnoUB,  a«  ifllie  roinoinji  of  primeval  and  ox^ 
linct  pine- fore eUi,  whoj*e  consistency  precluded  de- 
cay, while  the  wood  itself  periBbt'd,  WItat  inoy  be 
it«  commercjal  valuG  has  not  yet  been  fully  asccr- 
taint d.  Exjmrimenls  will  bt*  tried  on  thi*  sarnpleH 
l^rouglit  lionie  in  ibo  Erebub  and  Terror. — LittTury 
Guzttte, 

Dit.  Chalwkes. — The  Rev,  Doctor  preached  iii 
the  open  air  to  q  congregation  of  several  tliou«nnd 
|i«rsona,  on  Sunday  week,  at  Banchory^  nenr  Aber- 
deen, A  tent  had  been  provided,  hut  the  congre- 
gation was  Hvo  times  an  numeroua  aa  could  have 
bufin  accommodated  within  it-  The  scene  feoollcd 
the  e«rly  titnet  of  Scotch  PreabytcriamMU. — Court 
Journal, 


Tbt^ro  i*  at  Pompeii  a  aqare  rooDiuDent  wiih  t  beaotifU  re- 
hrro  on  one  of  th«  •lab«,«fDb)<>iniiuc  of  dc«tli;  jt  nprettmlM  a 
»liip  CmUug  her  tmiic  oa  cocuiiif  mU>  part. 

City  !  upon  whose  dream  the  fire-flood  swept. 
In  all  the  giddy  madoeev  of  thy  pride; 

While  the  red  theatre  with  jov  upfeapt. 
And  pteaiure  floated  down  her  golden  tide. 

Of\  thundering  now  upon  the  calm  of  night, 
The  wakeful  scholar  hears  ihy  wild  diacnay ; 

Crowding  in  black  confusion  on' the  eight, 
The  flaming  lempeat  lighta  its  dreadful  way. 

The  living  and  the  dead  in  thee  we  trace, 

8ince  Time  roITd  back  thedarkne^a  of  hia  ware, 

And  Learning's  torch,  from  thine  unsbrouded  hm, 
Hoa  swept  tbe  lingehog  ahadowa  of  the  gtwft. 


Rich  giAa  am  tiiine:->oo  many  a  pietured  wall 

Still  Geniue  breathes  the  i^ummcr  huea  of  htooin, 
Apd  t»t]ll  tli rough  fiery  Sal  lust's  costly  hall. 
The  garden  aeema  to  waA  its  soft  perfume  * 

Here,  wnnderiog  thoughtful  down  thy  streets  of  we, 

The  pilgrim  lingers  by  a  name(ea«  grave  . 
Was  be  ft  lurd  of  quiver  and  of  bow  ? 
Roam'd  he  a  stormy  chicflain  of  the  wave  ? 

Unknown  that  ojietent  slocpcr*s  power  and  raed, 
Whether  to  iisteaing  hearts  his  step  was  dev* 

Or  bis  young  aiatcr  smiled  into  bis  face, 
Or  bis  gray  father  wept  upon  bis  bier ! 

If  hntbrd  in  all  the  sparkling  dews  of  voufh* 
Warm  from  kU  mother's  arms  he  danced  along^ 

While  Joy  from  her  green  paradise  of  truths 

En  wreathed   his   forehead   with   the  fiowcrs  of 
iong: 

The  voice  of  history  tells  not;  dark  and  cold, 
Hia  slumbering  ashes  give  no  sad  reply  ; 

Whether  he  drank  from  fancy's  fount  ot  gold. 
Or,  sage-like,  watched  life's  torrents  niahiofl 

Ob,  it  [»  soothing,  in  the  crimson  time 

OfQutumn  eves,  through  village  tombs  to  roaoif 

Wliere  many  a  holy  text  and  rugged  rhyme 
Welcome  the  weary  traveller  10  his  home  : 

80  in  the  wondronn  city  of  the  dead 

This  pictured  text  our  fainting  heart  aiiBtain% 

While  all  the  heavenly  landscape,  wide  oittspn  ' 
Bloom:}  o'er  the  wat'ry  desert  of  life's  pains] 

No  longer  driven  by  tempestuous  blast. 
That  ship  along  the  tranquil  water  glides ; 

Its  white  sails  furfd  upon  the  unshaken  mast. 
Its  own  clear  shadows  moving  by  Its  aides. 

Sweet  emblem  of  the  Christian  **  bound  fbr  home,' 

Safe  from  the  angry  surge  of  sin  and  strife ; 
While   Peace,   uprii^ing  from   Grief's  brtght'DfPg 
fbam^ 
Paints  with  its  smile  the  meltitig  cloud  of  life  ' 

A* 

•  **  On  our  f^tmn  ttirnwirH  fK^  sft^Ht^  sm^nr  A*  wlijtf^  •!  ' 
intiirett  wiw  f^      ^  '    "     '    '''      "^     -  ^   ""     t  wii 

ricti,  nfid  lii<  '■  ■.•*m- 


uiiiuiif  ananfQfDvuit  lur  ainmg  in  i»j»cii  aix  iti  •uBt»>c<"^S 
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FRANCE  AND  GREECE, 


Frocn  the  Ezazuiner, 


Weak  and  ailing  persons  are  said  to  live  long, 
being  able  lo  get  through  or  avoid  those  violent 
and  revcrieh  maladies  which  prove  fatal  to  the 
strong,  So  eeems  it  the  case  with  M.  Guizot 
and  hifl  Cabinet.  Though  born  scarcely  life- 
worthy,  it  has  lived  on,  in  despite  of  the  prog- 
nostirutions  of  etate-phyeicians^  and  has  at  last 
reached  a  kindof  chronic  health,  which  sets  pre- 
sumptive heirs  itt  despair*  Oppo«ilionj  which 
witJi  us  livea  throiio-h  the  year,  in  France  hne 
died  outright  during  the  recess;  and  even  the 
press,  though  striking  hard  with  flint  and  steel, 
can  scarcely  extricate  a  spark.  M.  Thiers  has 
turned  hin  back  upon  politics  altogelhcr,  most 
fortunately,  for  this  will  procure  the  world  an 
able,  tf  not  an  impartial  history,  of  the  GonRa- 
late  and  Empire,  M.  Barrot  is  overcoaio  with 
domestic  affliction,  occasioned  by  the  losa  of  an 
only  child.  M.  Manffuia  has  gone  to  Spain,  to 
FtuJy  the  meaning  of  the  word  pronunciamiento. 
AL  Ledru  Rollin  has  not  gone  to  Ireland,  and 
has  cea^tf^d  to  make  a  noise  at  home.  M.  La- 
martine  alone  makes  his  voice  heard*  like  that 
of  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  exclaiming  of  the 
want«  of  the  people  to  be  represented,  and 
against  the  sycophancy  of  those  who  aalate  and 
flatier  princes. 

You  may  imagine,  in  the  dearth  of  political 
fopicn  or  excitement,  lo  what  straits  the  Parisian 
pf**^c  lKi>f  heen  put.  For  want  of  better,  *l  has 
f  fc  question  of  the  fortifications  of  Parit*, 

.need  them  once  more  as  dangeroui? 
to  the  puhlic  hberties,  and  (he  security  of  the 
capital  The  Legitimists  support  this  viewr 
looking^  as  they  do,  towards  the  overthrow  of 
tht'  pn^9f*in  dynasty  by  a  Parisian  emeiUe.  which 
I  itions  do,  indeed,  render  imi>o.taIhle. 

i  iiils  of  i\m  war  party,   however,  etill 

■uppurL  tUe  necessity  of  the  fortifications,  a«  llie 
wily  means  of  ntiliomil  protection,  should  the  at- 
^ tempt  li»  extend  the  French  empire  to  the  Rhine 
fill,  or  produce  a  reaction  and  an  invasion. 
Moreover,  they  ohject  to  joining  in  any  outcry 
which  the  Legitimists  were  foremost  to  set  up. 
Hereupon  the  Le^itin»i«st^  waxed  angry^  and 
declared  that  they  were  ns  liheral,  a?  democratic, 
.Wid  a-9  wrirlike  as  the  Republivmns.-'-that  they 
iiroe  in  in  HI 4  by  the  bayonet*  of  foreigners, 
ul  that  they  would  have  much  preferred  doing 
^ilhout  them,  and  that  to  prove  this  rhey  are 
How  reiidy  to  j'>in  iho  men  of  the  revolution  in 
an  outbreak  u|n)ii  Europe, 
Such  w»a  the  srate  of  the  controversy,  when 
Ir.O'ConnclPs  speech  at  the  Repeal  AsKOcin- 
on  de  rehtut  GnHiciH,  fell  last  Monday  like  a 
fctafil  amongst  the  Parisians.  Mr*  O^Conncll 
Ins  been,  idl  verv  hitely,  the  pet  of  all  parlies  in 
Trance*  The  ullra-Cattiolics  upheld  him  as  a 
estorcT  of  religion,  tho  ultra- Liberals  as  a  snc* 
ennfid  agitritor,  the  jtutU  miiiefi^  as  one  who 
cpl  hii*  rf"*isiance  atid  airitalioa  witj^in  legal 
ound««<  Hiw  answer  to  M.  Ledru  Uollin  was 
»n»fider«*d  as  full  of  tact,  and  a«  a  gentle  mysti- 
Ht*ation  of  the  French  Republicans.  But  Mr. 
rC'onnelPs  speech  on  the  2Sth  proves  him  to 
itie  creature  of  impuUei  not  policy  \  influ- 


enced by  regent  meat,  not  crafL  He  has  e4)n6C- 
qiicnily  fallen  considerably  in  the  esUmaiion  of 
the  Parisians,  who  hoped  to  see  in  him  a  King 
of  Ireland.  But  instead  of  etfecting  any  thing 
kingly,  Mr.  O'Connell  declares  himself  a  Loyal- 
ist and  a  Legitimist,  and  a  High  Churchman, 
and  would  not  only  restore  Henry  the  Fifth,  but 
would  also  place  the  French  system  of  Public 
Instruct  ion  under  ecclesiab^licaf  guidance,  and 
thus  re-Catholiciaie  France  by  the  power  of  cen- 
tralization. To  do  this,  or  help  to  do  this,  by 
means  of  an  Irish  brigade,  would,  however,  be 
far  from  liberal.  Even  the  Legitimists  were 
much  embarrassed  by  the  offer  of  the  said  brig^ 
ade ;  for  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  has  soiemnly 
promised  rather  to  remain  an  exile  than  obtain 
his  restoration  bjr  foreign  troops  or  foreign  aid. 
The  days  of« Swiss  guards  and  Irish  brigades  are 
over. 

The  Duke  of  Bordeaux  is  at  Potsdam  at  pre- 
r?entj  where  he  was  received  at  the  Court  of 
Chamberd.  It  is  known  that,  a  vear  or  two 
back,  the  Emperor  ofRuasia  was  witling  to  jp^ive 
his  daughter  m  marriage  to  the  Duke,  but,  Irora 
the  impertinent  pretensions  of  the  old  courtiers 
about  mm,  the  marriage  tWIed,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  highly  olTended.  Since  that  time 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux  has  completely  flung  o^ 
I  he  in6oence  of  the  old  couriiera  of  his  uncle  and 
aunt  He  wa«»  det'iroiia  of  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Czar,  and  hoped  to  meet  him  at  Berlin,  but 
Nicholas  went  otflo  Warsaw  and  hie  grand  re- 
views, in  order  to  avoid  the  French  pretender. 

The  Court  of  Berim  is  full  of  courtesy  lor  that 
in  the  Tuilertes;  and  Ruf^sia,  though  uffecling 
to  be  on  distant  terms  with  France,  and  to  quar- 
rel ou  poinls  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  still  doe« 
not  let  pasis  any  opportunity  of  endeavoring  lo 
estrange  the  French  Court  and  Cabinets  from 
E norland.  The  events  in  Greece  have  rendered 
M. 'Kia-^elef,  the  Rtje*ian  Envoy  in  Parin,  ex- 
tremely active.  The  Russians  represent  the  late 
insurrection  at  Athens  as  the  work  of  Sir  Ed- 
nmml  Lyons,  Diplomatists  will  never  admit  an 
insurrection  to  be  ihe  natural  result  of  jxipular 
dirtconicat.  The  Rmsians  say  that  Sir  E.  Ly- 
ons was  jealouR  of  I'oletti's  return,  anxious  to 
prevent  it,  and  that  he  spared  no  pains  to  effect 
\m  purpose*  The  Freich  are  but  too  prone  to 
listen  to  these  cahmnies;  but  M.  Guizot,  al- 
though personally  intt^ rested  in  the  success  of 
M.  Piscatory  and'ihe  Ministry  of  ColHti,  is  still 
not  the  man  lo  allow  himself  lo  be  duped  into 
even  a  coolness  with  England  for  suprema- 
cy on  Greece.  He  has  obtained  the  upper  hand 
of  Etiglind  in  Spain  for  u  short  time,  and  at  no 
^mall  cost,  but  be  must  be  fullv  convinced  that 
the  triumphs,  diplomatic  or  otherwise,  of  Eng- 
land over  France,  or  of  France  over  England, 
mu^t,  in  the  present  state  of  the  worKl,  be  noth- 
ing but  an  equal  loe«  to  both  countries. 


Ei-RCTao-MAfl!<itT — A    It'ilur    from    Frnakforl 
slates  ilint  M    Wagnwr,  w'lio  Air  mnay  mo"'»'-  '-■^-i 
lots  bopti  m.iliing  ex|K'rimenlD  in  tdtfriro^ni 
bafi  siicrcerlnd  in  tiioviii^  with  thii  Hgijiil  i'^ 
ordinary  wf^igtit  of  7(f  iptitilalu,  (about  lliro«^u*f» 
icrs  of  a  too,) — CquH  Journal* 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  RO- 
MANS. 

From  the  Ex&miner. 

The  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Romans,  by 
Samuel  S/iarpe,     Moxon. 

The  battle  of  Actiiim  dates  some  twenty- 
nine  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  it 
was  in  the  six  hundred  and  fortieth  year  of 
the  Christian  era  that  haughty  Amrou  son 
of  Asif  wrote  word  to  his  Ciiliph  Omar  that 
he  had  taken  a  city  which  passed  all  de- 
gcription,  in  which  he  fosind  four  thousand 
palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  forty  thou- 
sand Jews  paying  tribute^  four  hundred 
theatres,  and  twelve  thousand  sellers  of 
herbs.     He  meaal  Alexandria, 

The  period  of  Mr.  Sharpens  hiatory^  then, 
includes  six  hundred  and  seventy  years: 
inemorable  years,  for  account  of  which  be- 
fore w^e  received  his  excellent  volume, 
Gibbon,  Lardner,  and  Mosheim,  were  our 
only  accessible  authorities.  The  book  is  a 
great  advance  on  Mr.  Sharpe's  former  re- 
searches ia  connexion  with  his  favorite 
study,  learned  as  these  were.  For  not  the 
learning  ordy  have  wo  here ;  btjt  the  feel- 
ing and  life  of  the  sybject*  Within  the 
province  of  history  is  rightly  brought  what- 
soever can  vivify  its  scenes,  reanimate  its 
actors.  The  style  is  not  ambitious,  but 
has  a  certain  measured  dignity  which  we 
find  appropriate — a  happy  mean  to  have 
kept,  within  sound  of  the  sonorous  march 
of  Gibbon.  And  having  undergone  the 
labor  of  original  research,  with  materials 
in  reach  for  a  book  of  any  conceivable 
size,  Mr.  Sharpe  has  been  wise  enough  to 
write  a  smal!  book,  of  little  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

Of  the  influence  of  the  scenes  it  records, 
on  habits^  feelings^  and  opinions,  which 
have  been  the  main-spring  of  modern  civili- 
zation, this  is  liardly  the  place  to  speak. 
Soon  it  fixes  the  thoughtful  reader^s  atten- 
tion. The  opening  picture  has  in  itself 
Ihe  germ  of  much.  Oclavian— we  beg  hi?, 
pardon— Augustus  enters  the  conquered 
Alexandria  on  fool,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
philosopher  Arius,  and,  with  the  sounding 
pretence  of  a  lover  of  learning  as  well  a& 
mercy,  gives  out  lo  the  motley  crowd  as- 
sembled— ^small  swart liy  dark  Ejryptians^ 
lively  volatile  Greeks,  depressed  Hebrews, 
and  sour^  discontented  Romans — that  he 
had  spared  the  place  to  the  prayers  of  hi^ 
philosophic  friend*  To  that  picture,  with 
Conquest  and  Philosophy  in  the  front^ — the 
field  won  and  the  cultivator  ready,  a  back- 
ground sil  :nlly  rises.      Rome  hod  here  at 


last  gathered  into  one  fold  the  greater  pro  J 

portion  of  the  before  scattered  tribes  and] 
nations  j  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,! 
from  the  shores  of  Britain  and  the  borders] 
of  the  German  forests  to  the  sands  of  th« 
African  deserts,  the  bonds  of  a  common 
and    apparently  well   settled    system   nov 
held  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  j 
nay  more,  between  these  widely  separated 
regions  a  free  and  common  intercourse  had 
been   recently  established  by  public  pnth^ 
ways  opened  for  the  conquering  legtonw  ;^ 
when  suddenlj'  appeared  the  first  RELiGto^ 
that  had  ever  aimed  at  a  conquest  as  greal! 
and    universal,    which    did    not    proclain 
ii  self  the  religion  of  a  nation  or  a  tribe,  but 
invited  all   who   lived  to   come  within  iti 
ample  shelter,  as  the  universal  family  and 
brotherhood   of  man.      The  Poor  had  the 
tidings  first,  but  in  good  time  they  reached 
the  Philosopher:  and  then,  upon  Christian 
ity,  rose  the  Church. 

No  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  thi? 
great  subject  fails  to  perceive  the  effect,  tc 
this  day,  of  the  Alexandrian  Schools 
Neiv  Platonism  on  the  character  of  our  re 
ligious  establishment.  They  date  at  th« 
commencetnefit  of  the  second  century,  but 
through  all  the  prior  struggles  of  the  faitbj 
Alexandrians  had  played  an  important  part, 
Mr*  Sharpe  rightly  thinks  they  have  hardly 
had  justice  done  them  by  the  moderns, 
either  in  regard  to  the  improvement  they 
wrought  in  Paganism,  or  to  the  share  thej 
have  had  in  forming  the  present  opinion! 
of  the  world.  He  refers  to  what  iheir  co- 
piers and  libraries  did  for  us  in  preserva* 
tion  of  the  great  Greek  writers,  and  of  our 
earliest  manuscripts  of  the  Bible — *"*  while," 
he  adds,  **  whatever  help  we  have  received 
from  grammarians  and  critics,  whatever  it 
history  we  have  gained  from  chronologyJ 
in  poetry  from  prosody,  in  geography  froifl 
mathematics,  and  in  medicine  from  anaic 
my,  was  first  taught  by  the  Alexandrians.^ 

The  glib  remark,  so  often  repeated  since 
its  incautious  use  by  a  great  writer,  whicli^ 
would  associate  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
belief  with  the  decline  of  all  Uteraturei  is 

•  Two  centuries  later  tho  pc>et  Cluudian  alhit!fi4 
to  these  iWilitiGs  of  inlercoursf*^  tjien  settled  un  i 
firmer  basinliy  tlj<?  pre valeiii'e  of  peiiee.     Mr   Ucveh 
re  fere  to  tlie  pusfiige  in   liU  exceHent   Ttfutitt 
Dtprndfndts.     By  tlie  grace  of  luoderxi  eeieaee,  iC 
\s  no  longer  a  flight  of  pweiry. 

llaju^  p.'irificitf  debeinus  monlius  omiics 
(4uij({  veliiti  patriis  region ibiit  utitur  hoKpc« ; 
(iuod  sedem  muttire  ht^el ;  ijuoil  eei  ''*V  .Vn 

I.U2»U!^,  ot  hurrenitus  tjuonUarii  |>«niM  ,»•; 

Quod  bib'tiiius  [iu&.jijiri   Khoduiiuu^  y^^  '*'  -'t 

lem  ; 
Cluo4  gens  una  €umuA. 


m2.] 

ertainlyi  indepeadent  of  ihese  special  con- 
siderations oflTered  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  not 
founded  in  the  fact.  Christianity  was  as 
yet  Without  influence  when  the  old  classic 
liternture,  sinking  continuously  ihrowgh 
Uie  inierral  between  Augustus  and  the  An- 
tonntnes,  dropped  at  last*  into  irretrievable 
decay.  Not  the  new  Faith,  but  the  civil 
distractions  of  the  Empire,  the  increased 
license  of  the  soldiery,  the  frequent  inroads 
the  barbarians,  and  above  all,  the  pro- 
fess of  internal  despotism,  had  given 
^heck  to  lofty  aspirations  of  genius  as  well 
as  the  quiet  pursuits  of  learning.  It  was 
an  age  of  iron  that  preceded  what  was 
called  the  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonnines.  The  nervous  hand  of  Gibbon 
has  marked  with  eternal  reprobation  the 
vices  of  the  successors  of  Augustus — the 
dark  tinrelenting  Tiberius^  the  furious  Ca- 
ligu!a»  the  feeble  Claudius,,  the  profligate 
and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly  Vitellius,  and 
the  timid^  inhuman  Domiiian*  That  we 
should  make  farther  inquiry  as  to  the  degra- 
dation of  a  people  whom  sucli  men  ruled,  is 
Dot  incumbent  upon  us!  In  the  midst  of 
the  degradation,  Trajan  and  the  Anton- 
nines  were  an  accident:  permanenily  aflect- 
ing  nothing.  And  so — an  influenced  alike 
in  its  decline  before  the  last-named  Em- 
perors,  or  in  its  rapid  and  most  precipi- 
tate fall  between  Marcus  and  Diocletian — 
the  old  Literature  went,  to  the  last  not  ill- 
attended,  to  her  tomb.  For  out  of  even 
the  vices  of  these  later  Emperors  hadsprnng 
the  splendid  genius  of  Juvenal  j   the  pro- 

frress  of  science  and  the  increased  know- 
edge  of  man,  which  we  cannot  deny  to 
Rome's  latter  years,  had  asserted  them- 
telves  in  the  composition  of  the  immortal 
history  of  TACtTos  j  the  statesmanlike 
tnu&c  of  Lire  AX,  the  wise  wit  of  Lucian, 
had  sung  requiem  to  a  declining  his- 
tory and  a  disappearing  faiih  ;  llie  re- 
ceding forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  civi- 
lization had  been  struck  into  etcrnni 
life  by  the  hand  of  Pllttarcu  ;  while  Epic- 
TETUs,  Sew  EGA,  and  the  two  Plinys,  had 
honorably  associated  the  last  efforts  of  their 
art,  with  science,  philosophy,  and  virtue. 
That  famous  Literature  could  not  have 
been  better  waited  on  to  her  grave  than  by 
such  writers  as  these,  her  honored  chil- 
dren. It  was  not  within  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  have  hastetied  or  retarded 
the  end.  The  Christians  were  as  yet  com- 
posed of  the  middle  and  lower  classics  only 
Prominent  among  the  Greek  Jews  ol 
Alexandria,  to  whom  Mr.  Sharpe  supposes 
we  are  indebted  for  preservation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  were  a  hltle  colony  who  occu- 
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pied  a  hill  near  the  ihores  of  the  lake  Ma- 
ria, and  who  seem  to  have  left  tis  one  of 
the  earliest  known  examples  of  a  monas- 
tic system.  Mr,  Sharpe  here  uses  nhnosl 
the  exact  words  of  the  historian  Philo,  to 
whom  we  owe  this  beaiitifuJ  picture  of  the 
contemplative  life. 

"  They  liad  Icftj  says  the  hislorian  Philo,  their 
worldly  wealth  fo  their  families  or  friends;  they 
hsid  fursakcn  wives,  children,  brethren,  part'nta, 
and  the  soriely  of  men,  to  hury  theintjelves  in 
fiolitudt,  and  pass  their  lives  in  the  coniempla- 
tjon  of  the  divine  esst^nce.  Seized  by  this  hea- 
venly love,  they  were  eager  to  enter  upon  the 
next  world  as  though  they  were  already  dead 
to  this.  Each  man  or  woman  lived  alone  ta  his 
re II  or  mtmus^tery,  caring  neither  for  food  nor 
lor  raiment,  hut  having  hir?  thoughts  wholly 
turned  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  or  to  ea- 
rreJ  hynma  of  their  own  composing.  They  had 
God  always  in  their  thoughts,  and  even  the 
broken  sentences  which  they  ottered  in  their 
dreams  were  treaE?yrej?  of  religious  wfsJora. — 
They  prayed  each  morning  at  sunrise,  anJ  llien 
spent  the  day  in  turning  over  the  sacred  vol- 
omcs,  and  the  eommentaries  which  explained 
the  aiiegoriea  or  pointed  out  a  secondary  mean- 
ing as  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  even  the 
higloriral  books  of  the  Old  Tcs^tament.  At  son- 
set  they  again  prayed,  and  then  tasted  their  first 
and  only  mcai  Seb'-dcrjial  indeed  was  the 
foundation  ofult  their  virtues.  Some  made  only 
three  nieals  in  the  week,  that  their  meditations 
might  be  more  free;  while  others  even  aiteinpt- 
ed  10  prolong  their  fast  to  the  sixth  day.  During 
six  days  of  the  week  they  paw  nobody,  not  even 
one  another-  On  the  seventh  they  met  togetlier 
in  synagogue.  Here  they  sat,  each  according 
(o  his  age  ;  the  women  separated  from  the  men. 
Each  wore  a  plain  modest  robe,  which  covered 
ih<;  arma  ana  hand?,  and  they  sat  in  silence 
wliile  one  of  the  elders  preached.  As  they 
fitutlied  the  mystic  povveri?  of  numhera,  they 
thought  the  number  seven  was  a  holy  number, 
and  that  seven  times  seven  made  a  great  week| 
and  hence  they  kept  the  fiftieth  day  as  a  solemn 
feetivaL  On  tliat  day  they  dined  together,  the 
men  lyini^  on  one  Hide  and  the  women  on  the 
oilier.  The  ru«hy  papyrus  llirmed  the  courhes  ; 
bread  was  their  only  meat,  water  Ihcir  drink, 
srdt  ihe  Keatjoniiig,  and  cresses  the  only  delicacy. 
They  had  no  elaves,  Pince  all  men  were  horn 
equal.  Nobody  npoke  iinlerifi  it  were  lo  propoee 
i  question  out  t4  thp  Old  Testament,  or  to  an- 
swer the  question  t>f  anu titer.  The  feast  ended 
with  a  hymn  to  the  praise  of  God,  which  ihcy 
^iiug,  i^oaielinics  iu  full  cJiorus,  and  somclinjcs 
in  alternate  verBCB.^' 

In  good  lively  contrast  to  which,  Dion 
Chry^ostom  suppliefct  the  historian  xvith  this 
not  very  favorable  but  very  graphic  por* 
trail  of  the  popular  characteristics  of  his 
Alexandrian  countrymen : 

*^  With  their  wealthy  they  had  all  thoee  vicjCt 
which  usually  follow  or  cau«e  the  los*i  of  nation- 
al inde(>en'iencc,  Tliey  seemed  eager  aiier  no- 
thing but  food  and  horae-rdces,  those  ncver-faii* 
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iixj?  brfbea  for  wliich  the  idle  of  every  coyntry 
will  sell  all  that  a  mam  ehouki  hold  most  deiir. 
They  were  cool  and  quiet  al  their  pacrifiees  and 
grave  ifi  business,  hut  in  ihc  theatre  or  in  the 
8iadiiim,  meOj  women,  nnd  children  were  ahke 
heaied  into  passion,  and  overcome  with  eager- 
neea  nnd  warmth  of  feel  in  jj.  They  cared  more 
for  ihe  lunihle  of  a  favorite  r.harioteer  tljan  for 
the  sinkitig  stale  of  the  nation.  A  Bcurrilous 
song  or  a  horse-race  would  so  rouse  them  into 
a  quarrel  that  iJiey  could  not  hear  for  their  own 
noinp.  nor  see  for  the  dusl  rutBcd  by  their  own 
bustle  in  the  hippodrome;  while  all  thot«e  acts 
of  their  rulers  which,  m  a  more  wholesome  state 
of  society,  would  have  called  for  notice,  passed 
by  untieeded.  In  the  army  ihey  made  but  sec- 
ond rate  soldiers,  while  as  iiinging  boys  at  ihe 
fiupper  tables  of  the  wenlthy  Romans  they  were 
much  KOLiirht  aflcrj  and  all  the  world  ackno\\- 
tedartid  tlmt  there  were  no  fighting-cocks  equal 
to  those  reared  by  the  Alexandrians/* 

Here  m  some  sort  we  find  explanation  of 
the  palaces^  baths,  theatres,  and  sellers  of 
herbs,  which  crowded  themselves  by  thou- 
Rands  into  the  Oriental  braia  of  Amrou, 
Hadrian,  Athencpus,  aati  many  others  mij^Ki 
also  have  been  quoted,  for  curious  addi- 
tions to  the  picture. 

The  general  wisdom  of  the  Roman  polity 
and  laws  is  admitted  on  every  band:  Greece 
has  not  done  more  for  Thought  than  her 
iiardy  conqueror  for  Government.  Nor 
was  ever  this  capacity  foralFairs  more  sig- 
nally shown  than  in  her  management  of 
subject  province?* :  we  see  here  that  even 
ihe  Emperijr  whom  savage  passions  obscur- 
ed and  blinded  in  Rome,  could  yet  keep 
sagacious  outlook  upon  Egypt.  A  perfect 
sycophancy  never  stood  him  in  stead  for 
something  better:  if  he  could  not  keep  his 
province  quiet  he  was  brought  away  on 
the  instant,  and  punished  for  hh  want  of 
success.  Here  is  the  case  uf  poor  Flaccus, 
whose  zealous  determination  to  have  Cali- 
gula's statue  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  had 
been  the  cause  of  suciden  riots  in  Alexan- 
dria, No  mercy  on  that  account  for  Flac- 
cusf 

"To  have  foond  ft  necessary  to  call  out  the 
iroopR  was  of  course  a  f;iult  in  a  governor; 
bill  doubly  go  at  a  time  and  in  a  province  where 
a  successful  guneral  tniirht  so  easily  become  a 
formidable  retrel.  Accordingly  a  ceniyrii>n,  with 
a  trut^ty  cohort  of  soldieri;,  was  sent  from  Rome 
for  tlie  recall  of  the  prelect.  On  approaching 
the  coast  ol' Egypt,  (lH*y  kept  the  vc'«*iel  in  deep 
water  till  flunfit^t,  ami  ttieo  entered  l5ie  horbor  of 
Alexandria  in  the  dark.  The  centurion  on  land- 
ing met  with  a  freed  man  of  the  emperor,  from 
whom  he  learnett  thai  the  prefect  was  then  at 
.  sypper,  entertaining  a  large  comptmy  of  friends, 
^The  rreednian  l«>d  the  cohort  qni«tly  into  the  ' 
palace,  into  the  very  room  where  Flaccus  was 
flitting  al  table ;  and  ihe  first  tidings  that  lie  heard 
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of  his  government  being  disapproved  of  in  Home 
was  his  finding  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace.    The  friends  stood  motionlrsg  with  sur- 
prise, the  centurion  produced  tiie  cmj  -  '    ^^^  -^r- 
der  for  what  he  was  doing,  and  as  no 
was 'attempted,  all  passed  ofl*  quietly  ,  . 
was  hurried  on  board  the  vessel  on  the 
evening,  and  immediately  taken  to  Rome. 

*'  It  so  happened  that  on  the  night  that  Flac- 
cus was  seized,  the  Jews  had  met  together  to 
celebrate  their  autumnal  feast,  the  feast  of  the 
Tabernacles ;  not  as  on  former  years  with  joy 
and  pomp,  hut  in  fear,  in  grief,  and  in  prayer. 
Their  chief  men  were  in  prison,  their  nation 
smarting  under  tls  wrongs  and  in  daily  fear  of 
fresh  cruelties ;  and  it  was  not  without  alarm 
(hat  Ihcy  heard  the  noise  of  soldiers  moving  to 
and  fro  through  ihe  city,  and  of  the  g^uards 
nmrching  by  torch- light  Vrom  the  camp  to  the 
palace.  But  their  fear  was  f'oon  turned  into  joy 
when  they  heard  that  Flaccus,  the  author  of  all 
their  wron^Sj  was  already  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  vessel  jn  the  harbor ;  and  they  gave  glory 
to  God,  not,  says  Philo,  that  their  enemy  waa 
going  to  be  punished,  but  because  tlieir  own 
own  sufterings  were  at  an  end." 

We  close  with  some  general  illustrations 
of  the  tone  and  style  of  Mr.  Sharpens  admi- 
rable volume. 

EXaArSTLESS    WEALTH, 

'*  The  economist  will  perhaps  ask  from  what 
source  the  oppressed  Egyptians  drew  ilie  wealtbi 
and  where  they  found  the  encouragement  oe 
cessary  to  finish  these  gigantic  undertaking, 
which  were  begun  in  times  of  greater  pro«perl 
ty  ;  but  ihe  only  answer  which  we  can  give  ti^ 
tliat  the  chief  encouragement  at  all  times  to  an] 
great  work  is  a  strong  sense  of  religious  dut| 
anti  the  oidy  fund  of  wealth  upon  which  mc 
can  draw  for  their  generosity,    or   nations   (bi  ^ 
their  public  works,  is  to  be  found  in  sclf-deniah"^ 

GOOD    GOVERNMENT. 

"We  should  almost  think  that  the  seasons 
were  more  favorable  to  ihe  husbandman  during 
the  reigns  of  these  good  emperors,  did  ws  not 
set  it  down  to  the  canals  being  better  cleansed  by 
the  care  of  the  prefect,  and"  to  the  mildness  of 
the  government  leaving  the  people  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  al  the  same 
time  making  them  more  grateful  in  acknowledge 
ing  them." 

CHRtSTlANlTY    AND    PAGANtSM. 

"  When  the  crier,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
portico,  in  front  of  llie  great  temples  of  Alcxan 
dria.  called  upon  the    pagans   to    come    ne 
and  join  in  the  celebration  of  their  niv-  si 

cried  out ;  'All  ye  who  are  clean  of  1  ij 

pure  of  heart,  all  ye  who  are  iiuiltlces  m  Thr»ugf|| 
and  deed,  come  to   the  uacrificc*    But  many  4 
repentiuit  dinner  and  humble  spirit  must  hnvt. 
drawn  buck  in  distrust  from  a  summons  whiclj 
to  hien  was  so  forbidding  ;,tu1  li-pn  ..1  .J  t,.  h^. 
the  good  tidings  ol" ' 
tianity  to  those  wl 
and  to  the  broken-heurled  who  \\ 
from  their  wkkedoess.    While  . 
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chief  followers  of  the  gospel,  it  was  not  likely  to 
b«  much  tioUced  by  the  hmloriana ;  and  we  musr 
wait  till  it  forced  its  wny  into  the  schools  and 
the  palfice  ht»rore  we  shall  find  many  traces  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread." 

HINT  TO    HlSTORrANS. 

**  The  historian  in  his  labors  should  never  lose 
night  of  the  coins.  They  teach  ufl  by  their  work- 
manahip  the  Ftale  of  the  arts,  and  by  their 
weiffht,  number,  and  purity  of  metal  the  wcahh 
of  me  country.  Tliey  also  teach  dates,  titles^ 
and  the  places  where  tlicy  were  slruck;  and 
even  in  those  caacs  where  they  seem  to  add  lit- 
tle to  what  we  learn  from  other  Fourcea,  they 
are  etill  llie  living  witncsBes  to  which  we  appeal 
to  prove  the  tnith  of  the  authors  who  have  told 
tit  more.^* 

4    OBEAT   WORUDGOVEBNOR— PAPYnrS. 

'*It  was  grown  in  ilie  poola  of  stagnant  water 
which  were  left  after  the  overflow  of  the  Nile. 
Its  thick  knotted  roots  were  used  aa  wood,  both 
for  making  fires  and  for  furniture,  and  ils  grace- 
ful feathery  head  was  often  entwujed  rourad  the 
statues  of  the  gods  aa  a  garland.  Wicker-work 
boati  were  woven  out  ol  its  sfalk,  while  of  the 
bark  were  made  sails,  cordage  and  cloth.  It 
was  clipwed  as  food,  both  raw  and  cooked, 
though  the  juice  only  was  swallowed.  Paper 
was  made  of  it  by  eplitiing  it  into  sheets  as  thin 
as  possible.  The  nest  kind  had  been  called 
Hieratic  paper,  because  it  was  used  for  the  ea- 
cred  books;  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  two 
better  kinds  were  made,  which  were  named  Au- 
gustan and  Livian,  after  himself  and  his  wife. 
A  fourth  and  fifth  of  worse  quality  were  called 
Fannian,  from  the  name  of  a  clever  Roman 
maker,  and  Amphitheatric,  tVom  the  name  of  the 
street  in  Rome  where  it  was  sold.  A  sixth  kind 
waa  called  Saitic,  from  the  city  Sais,  near  which 
it  grew  in  greali^r  qoanlitv,  hot  of  a  still  worse 
quality*  A  t*eventh,  called  LeneoliCj  was  nearer 
tnc  hark,  and  so  much  worse  as  to  be  sold  by 
weight.  The  eighth  and  the  last  kind  was  the 
Emporetic,  whicli  was  not  good  enough  to  wrtle 
on,  ajid  was  used  in  tlie  shop  to  wrap  up  parcels. 
The  first  two  were  thirteen  inches  wide,  thi 
Hieratic  eleven,  the  Fannian  ten,  the  Amphitlie- 
alric  nint^  while  the  Emporelic  was  not  more 
than  six  inchis  wide.  After  a  lime  ihe  best 
kinds  were  found  too  thin  for  books,  as  the  writ- 
ing on  one  side  utkn  made  a  blot  through  to  the 
oilier ;  and  so  in  tlte  reign  of  Claudius  Cwsar  a 
new  kind  was  made,  crdleil  Claud ian,  of  two 
sbcelfl  thick,  in  which  the  fibres  of  one  crossed 
thoAC  of  the  otlier." 

mMrsti^a  juluti — i^oyeh  op  lkahning. 
*' George  had  employed  his  wealth  in  getting 
together  a  large  library,  rich  in  historianuT  rhet- 
oricians, and  pltilosophers  of  all  sects  ;  and  on 
the  murder  ol  the  bishop,  Julian  wrote  letter 
after  letter  to  Alexandria,  to  beg  the  prelect  and 
bis  fri^'nd  Porphyrins  to  save  these  book?,  and 
•end  them  ta  him  in  Cappatlocia,  He  promised 
fireedom  to  the  librarian  if  he  gave  ihem  up,  and 
torture  if  he  bid  them  ;  and  further  begged  that 
no  books  In  favor  of  ChriBlianity  shonld  be  de- 
stroyc*h  lest  other  and  better  books  should  be 
bst  with  tiiem." 


CALIPH    OMAR— LOVEll   OF    KORAN* 

"The  Arabic  historian  tells  us  that  when 
Alexandria  vmn  conquered  bv  Amron  he  set  his 
seal  upon  the  library,  together  with  the  other 
public  property  of  the  lity.  But  John  Philipo- 
nus  begged  that  the  books  might  be  spared,  w» 
being  of  no  use  lo  the  conquerors  ;  and  Axnrou 
would  have  granted  the  request  at  once  if  he  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  lo  aek  leave  of  the 
caliph.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Omar  for  orders, 
who  answered  him  that,  if  the  books  were  the 
same  as  the  Koran,  ihey  were  uselet^s,  and  if  not 
the  same  they  were  worse  than  useless,  and  that 
in  either  case  they  were  to  be  burnt.  Arorou 
obeyed  this  order,  and  sent  the  books,  most  of 
which  w^e re  of  papyrup,  to  the  public  bathe  of 
Alexandria,  and  iJie  Arabic  historian,  in  the 
poetic  style  of  his  nation,  says  thai  the  baths 
were  healed  by  them  for  the  space  of  six 
months." 


SESTIIL 

BTTHE  HOK.  JOLIA  AUOVSTA  MATKAKD. 

From  Aintiroirtti*!  Mafuine. 

There  staadg  a  rugged  promontory  o'er 
Fair  Sestri,  and  its  ni«>st  r'nchoaliiig  shore, 
Covcr'd  with  ey presses  of  richest  dyei, 
With  spiral  vcrdiiro  poii>tin|r  lu  the  skies'. 
While  flow Vs  full  prodigal  ufi.weetSf  exhale 
Their  scents  dclicjoug  lo  ihe  mellow  gale. 
The  ripe — ripe  fig^  and  lut^riouiii  flowing  grape, 
Luxurinnt  grow,  and  fruiii^  of  every  shape 
And  varied  color,  froni  the  rarest  g^m 
Thnt  decks  Autumno'ii  goldcu  diadem. 
To  the  wild  strawberry,  whose  tusKid  red 
Droopd  in  llitf  wuodlandrt  on  its  leafy  bed. 
And  distant  hilb  tht  silvery  olivf*  stud, 
Where  herds  recumbent  chew  the  tranqiiil  cud. 
in  eiicb  displays  ofoverleeming  Hiore, 
What  can  we  dream  ol\  think,  or  covet  more  ? 
I  ijia|j;i  nation  id  at  loss  to  fuees 
Wbiit  eke  desire  could  wish  of  ptonteoutnsis. 
Art^l  vi  r,  ala«!   thi-re  are  in  iceiicji  Ulte  iheso 
A  Itl  !-iing  crowd  of  human  agonies  ! 
Atul  iMin  we  ducni  it  so?     Alao  !  we  find 
Within  the  Soul  alone  iw  tdtss  emstjrined  j 
And  nature's  gnyciy  to  griet^ean  be, 
In  its  sad  tbougbti  bnt  bitur  miickery  ! 
The  halmy  brvize,  with  iH  a II- perfumed  breatbt 
Waftia  also  on  i\&  wings  the  itigliM  of  death : 
And  mark  ye,  on  yon  bed  nf  roiies  |iluced, 
The  dying  butttrfly  tlmt  ol\  hn^  grnccd 
Th*  aerial  regiiKiift  with  itn  tsjdentlid  hoc, 
Alt  o'er  the  modest  Hmv'r  il  stray *d  to  sue  ; 
And  now%  amid  dieath'4  agonizing  slingS| 
Huifora  it  Icsm  liecaufle  its  glorious  wjngd 
Are  brighter  than  the  brightest  tinlB  that  deck 
The  gloseiy  peacoek't*  uiu!*t  iniije«tic  nei k  ? 
Ah,  no  I  and  thus  tl  h  thfil  fnircit  ftkies, 
And  richest  landicanesi  thai  debght  the  eyei, 
f'nn  gi%'e  small  cornlnrt  to  ilm  eutf'ringioulf 
Which  fpuruA  the  fei^ble  aid  ofttucli  coutiol. 
Within  the  spirit  only  cmi  arise 
The  depths  of  vvo»  or  joys  of  Paradise  : 
A  fid  whi'n  from  this  (oit  ire.'icherous  earth  we  fly- 
When  reason  tnUcrs  on  infinityt 
Mfi !  then  it  i»f  the  new-awuken'd  Right 
Vtcw£i  in  Itcligiou  its  eternal  light ! 
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LOUIS  BLANC'S  HISTORY  OF  TEN  YEAR& 
From  the  Foieifn  QaaitMlj  Reriew. 

VHUtcnre  de  Dix  Arts,   1830-1840.     Par 

M.  Louis  Blanc.       Tomes  I.,  XL,  III. 

Paris.     1843. 

This  is  a  remarkable  work.  So  strong 
is  the  sensation  it  has  created  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  France,  that  we  must  intro- 
duce it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  in 
spite  of  its  incomplete  state.  Three  vol- 
umes of  the  promised  five  have  already  ap- 
peared. Three  editions  were  demanded  of 
the  first  volume  before  the  second  was 
published,  although  the  publication  takes 
place  by  weekly  livraisona.  The  second 
and  third  volumes  have  already  had  two 
large  editions,  the  demand  increasing. 

And  this  success  is  explained  by  the 
talent  of  the  author  no  less  than  by  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  theme.  The  ten 
years,  1830-1840,  were  troubled,  stirring, 
and  important  times  to  every  European  na- 
tion :  to  none  so  much  as  France.  The 
revolution  of  July — those  Glorious  Three 
Days ;  the  revolutions  of  Poland  and  Bel- 
gium ;  the  siege  of  Antwerp  ;  the  insurrec- 
tions at  Lyons  and  Grenoble,  with  the 
countless  conspiracies  and  insurrections  at 
Paris ;  the  cholera  morbus,  with  its  eighteen 
thousand  victims  in  Paris  alone  ;  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Berri  and  La  Chouanerie  ;  the  tak- 
ing of  Algiers ;  five  attempts  at  regicide  ;  St. 
Simonism^  Republicanism,  and  innumerable 
other  ^isms:'  these  are  brilliant  subjects, 
brilliantly  treated  by  M.  Louis  Blanc. 
'L'Histoire  de  Dix  Ans '  is  one  of  those 
works  so  often  libelled  by  being  called  '  as 
interesting  as  a  novel  f  were  novels  a  tithe 
as  interesting,  they  would  be  what  they 
pretend.  It  has  all  that  we  require  in  a 
novel,  and  much  more.  It  is  a  narrative  of 
events  real,  striking,  absorbing :  the  sub- 
jects of  immense  interest  to  all  readers, 
and  the  style  unusually  excellent.  As  a 
narrative  we  know  of  few  to  compare  with 
it,  even  in  French  History.  Eloquent, 
earnest,  rapid,  brief,  yet  full  of  detail ;  it 
has  the  vividness  of  Carlyle  or  Michelet, 
without  transgressing  the  rules  of  classic 
taste.  The  style,  though  not  free  from  an 
occasional  inelegance,  is  remarkable  for 
concinnity  and  picturesqueness,  alternating 
between  rhetoric  and  epigram.  The  spirit 
of  the  work  is  avowedly  republican.  The 
author  never  disguises  his  sympathies  or 
convictions ;  yet  at  the  same  time  is  fully 
alive  to  all  the  errors  of  his  party,  and  re- 
Teals  the  true  causes  of  their  ill  success. 
Impartial  he  is  not ;  no  man  with  strong 
convictions  can  be  so.    Yoa  cannot  hold 


one  idea  to  be  sacred,  and  regard  its  op- 
ponents as  priests ;  you  cannot  believe  one 
course  of  policy  tyrannous  and  destructive, 
yet  look  upon  its  ministers  as  enlightened 
patriots.  All  that  impartiality  can  do  is  to 
make  allowance  for  diflerence  of  opinion, 
and  not  deny  the  sincerity  of  an  opponent : 
to  anathematize  the  doctrine,  not  the  man. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  is,  in  this  sense,  tolerably 
impartial. 

*'  L'Histoire  de  dix  Ans '  is  not  conspicu- 
ous for  any  profound  views ;  its  philosophy 
is  often  but  philosophic  rhetoric.  But  it  is 
not  without  excellent  aptrqus^  and  acute 
penetration  of  motives.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  Journalist  visible  in  the  work. 
M.  Blanc  is  a  young  man  still,  edits  *  La 
Revue  du  Progres^  and  is  more  familiar 
with  Journalism  than  with  social  science. 
His  work  manifests  both  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  such  a  condition.  If 
the  Journalist  is  incapable  of  that  calm  re- 
view of  things,  and  those  laborious  gener- 
alizations, which  the  social  philosopher 
elaborates  from  his  abstract  point  of  view  ; 
yet  is  he  the  more  conversant  with  the  con- 
crete special  instances,  more  familiar  with 
the  motives  and  passions  of  political  par- 
ties, more  ready  to  understand  every  c^tup 
d'etat.  M.  Blanc  shows  a  thorough  pene- 
tration into  the  spirit  of  each  party,  and 
sees  the  germs  of  strength  or  of  disease. 
He  has  lived  amongst  conspirators  ;  dined 
with  legitimatists,  been  familiar  with  Bo- 
napartists.  Above  all,  he  understands  the 
national  spirit :  its  reckless  daring,  insou- 
^ance,  gaiety,  love  of  excitement,  of  mili- 
tary glory,  idolatry  of  symbols,  and  facility 
of  being  led  away  by  a  sonorous  word,  or 
pompous  formula.  One  of  the  people  him* 
self,  he  rightly  understands  the  people's 
nature.  We  may  illustrate  this  power  of 
penetration  by  the  citation  of  two  of  the 
numerous  epigrams  with  which  his  book 
abounds.  Speaking  of  the  incompetence 
of  the  Legitimatists  to  shake  the  Orleans 
dynasty  he  says  :  ^  Les  Revolutions  se  font 
avec  des  haines  fortes  et  de  violentsdesirs: 
les  legiiimistes  rCavaient  guere  que  des 
haines.^^  The  second  is  really  a  profound 
mot:  of  the  Buonapartist  party  he  says: 
^  il  avail  un  drapeau  plutdt  gu^un  principe. 
C'etait  \k  Tinvincible  cause  de  son  impuis- 
sance.'t 

An  excellence  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
his  book  is  the  portraiture  of  remarkable 

*  Revolutions  are  effected  by  means  of  strons 
hatreds  and  violent  desires:  the  legitimatists  bad 
scarcely  anv  thins  bat  hatreds. 

i  It  hacl  a  Banner  rather  than  a  Priaelple. 
Therein  lay  the  invincible  causa  of  its  f       -  - 
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men.  Louis  Philippe,  Lafayette,  Lafitle, 
Casimir  Perier,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Odillon 
Barrot,  Mantruin,  Arroand  Carrel,  and  Du- 
pont  (de  TEure,)  with  many  others,  are 
brought  out  in  strong  relief.  But  M>  Louis 
Blanc  describes  a  character  mostly  by  epi- 
g^roms.  This  has  the  advantage  of  effect, 
and  of  producing  a  lastina:  impression  j  with 
the  disadvantage  of  all  epigrams,  in  sacri- 
ficing  a  portion  of  the  truth  to  effect.  No- 
thing: can  be  happier  than  the  way  he  hits 
off  the  restlessness  of  Thiers:  *plusd'in- 
quiiitude  que  d'aclivite,  plus  de  turbulence 
que  d'audace/  But  it  is  surely  too  much 
to  talk  of  Aletlernich  as  '  un  honime  d'etat 
•ans  initiative  et  sans  port^f'e.' 

The  portrait  of  Lafayette  maybe  quoted 
OS  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author^s  judgment 
of  men. 

"  As  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  at  that  time  he  could 
have  done  every  thing  and  he  decided  on  no- 
thing,  Hi«  virtue  was  brilliant  yet  fatal.  In 
creating  for  him  an  influence  superior  to  hia  ca- 
pacity, it  only  served  to  annul  in  hia  hands  a 
power,  which  J  in  stronger  handt,  would  have 
altered  the  destinies  of  France.  Neverlhelesa 
Lafayette  had  many  qualities  essential  lo  a  com- 
mander. His  language  as  well  as  his  manners 
presented  a  rare  mixture  o^  finesife  and  banhom' 
mw»  of  grace  ami  austerity,  of  dignity  with 
liaughtinesR,  and  of  familiarity  without  coarae- 
nc^.  To  the  one  cl^ea  he  would  always  have 
remained  a  crand  seigneur,  alrhongii  mixed  up 
with  Uje  mob  ;  to  the  olliers  he  was  born  one  of 
the  people,  in  spile  of  his  ilkistrious  origin.  Hap- 
py privdege  of  preserving  all  the  advantages  of 
nigfi  birth,  and  of  making  them  be  pardoned  ! 
Add  moreover  lliat  M.  de  Lalhyette  po.^seesetJ 
»t  iJie  same  lime  the  penetration  of  a  skeptical 
and  the  warmth  of  a  believing  soul;  that  is  to 
gay.  the  double  power  of  fascinating  and  con- 
laming  his  audience-  In  the  carbonari  meetini^s 
he  spoke  with  fiery  energy.  At  la  chambre  lie 
was  a  witty  and  charming  orator.     What  then 

id  he  want  ?    Genius— and  more  than  Ihat^ 

ilL  M.  de  Lafayette  willed  nothing  hardily, 
because^  unable  to  direct  events,  he  would  have 
been  pained  at  seeing  tl^iem  directed  by  another. 
In  this  sense  he  was  aJraid  of  every  one,  but 
more  than  alt  of  himself.  Power  enchanted,  but 
frightened  him  ;  he  would  have  braved  itsperils, 
hot  he  dreaded  its  erabarrnssmenlB.  Full  of 
courage,  he  was  entirely  deficient  in  audacity. 
Capable  of  nobly  suffering  violence,  he  was  iii- 
eapable  of  employing  it  with  profit.  The  only 
head  that  he  could  have  delivered  to  the  exccu- 
tionrr,  without  tremblinir,  was  his  own. 

*'  Ab  long  as  he  had  to  preside  over  a  pro- 
visionary  government,  he  was  competent,  he 
w*i«  enchanted.  Surrounded  by  a  little  court, 
tt  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  he  enjoyed  the  boisterous 
veneration  which  was  paid  to  his  age  and  cele- 
britv,  enjoyed  it  with  an  almost  infantile  ftotc^/c. 
to  that  cabinet,  where  they  governe*!  by  eigna- 
turc^,  there  was  considerable  tuRs  about  very  lit- 
tle action.      Thiu  waa  a  situatioo  admirably 


adapted  to  small  intellects,  because  amidst  those 
sterde  agiiulions,  they  deluded  themFclvee  re- 
specting the  terror  which  they  felt  for  all  de- 
cisive acts." 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  several  cases,  shows 
the  fatal  effects  to  the  republican  party  of 
Lttfayette^s  want  of  audacity.  It  is  certain 
that  thi^  quality,  which  served  Danton  in- 
stead of  genius,  is  indtspensabie  In  revolu- 
tions: as  M.  Blanc  admirably  says :  ^  In 
times  of  struggle,  audacity  is  prudence  5  for 
in  a  revolution  confidence  has  all  the  ad* 
vantages  of  chance  ' 

*  L'Histoire  do  Dix  Ans'  opens  with  a 
preliminary  sketch  of  the  stale  of  parlies 
from  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  and  ban- 
ishment of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
This  is  one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  book. 
The  author  vividly  shows  how  completely 
the  Kesioration  was  the  work  of  the  iowr- 
gtouit.  Napoleon  fell  because  he  wished 
to  make  France  military,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  nation  at  large  were  commer- 
cial, Rome  and  Carthage  have  been  and 
will  ever  be  too  adverse  in  principle  to  be 
united  j  one  or  the  other  must  succumb. 
Napoleon  did  not  see  this,  and  be  fell.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  takes  great  pains  to  exhibit 
the  cruel  egotism  of  the  bouTgeoisie  through- 
out the  calamities  %vhich  have  befallen 
France.  He  points  w^ith  withering  sneers 
to  every  testimony  of  it,  without  seeing 
that  egotism  is  the  vice  of  the  middle  class- 
es. They  are  exclusively  bent  upon  the 
bien  <'Vre— the  *  main  chance/  They  have 
neither  the  refinement  and  the  large  ambi- 
tion of  the  upper  classes,  nor  the  heroism 
and  poetry  of  the  lower.  Their  object  in 
life  is  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  collect  the  means 
of  enjoyment.  They  are  bent  only  on 
making  fortunes.  The  rich  think  more  of 
spending  their  money  ;  the  poor  have  no 
hope  of  fortune.  Heroism,  and  its  nurse 
ambition ;  self-sacrifice,  generosity,  and 
humanity  j  these  are  virtues  of  the  higher 
and  lower  classes.  Of  the  higher,  because 
men  need  outlets  for  their  activity,  and  be* 
cause  ambition  is  a  stimulant  powerful  as 
the  *  main  chance'  of  the  bourgeois j  of 
the  lower,  because  want  feels  for  want, 
misery  for  misery,  and  generosity  is  the 
constant  virtue  of  those  who  need  it  in  re- 
turn. With  tliis  conviction  that  egotism  11 
the  bourgeois  vice,  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
couraging lo  trace  the  rapid  increasing 
development  which  that  class  is  taking  in 
European  history.  It  impresses  ns  the 
more  strongly  with  the  necessity  for  doing 
all  to  counteract  the  narrow-minded  uiili* 
tarianism,  which  is  usurping  such  a  throne 
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in  men's  souls ;  and  endeavor  to  make  peo- 
ple fully  imderstand  Gothe*s  profound  say- 
ing: ^  That  ihe  beautiful  needs  every  eti- 
couranrement,  for  all  need  it  and  few  pro- 
dace  it  ;  the  usefal  encourages  itBelf.' 

Having  brought  bis  preliminary  sketch 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  revolution  of 
July,  M.  Louis  Blanc  then  commences  his 
history  of  the  ten  years,  1830-1S4-0.  The 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  spirited  and 
detailed  narrative  of  the  *  Glorious  Three 
Days,'  with  the  unparalleled  examples  of 
mob  heroism,  and  touching  episodes  of 
civil  war.  The  second  and  third  volumes 
continue  the  history  down  to  the  siege  of 
Antwerp*  The  accounts  given  of  the  St. 
Simonians,  of  the  cholera  morbus,  of  the 
various  insurrections  and  abofiive  conspi- 
racies, of  carbonarism,  and  of  foreign  poli- 
cy, will  be  read  with  universal  interest. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  has  not  only  preceding 
histories,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  from 
which  to  gain  his  information  ;  it  is  appar- 
ent throughout  that  he  has  had  access  to 
unpublished  documents,  and  to  the  com- 
naunications  of  various  living  actors  in  the 
scenes  described*  Some  of  these  obliga- 1 
lions  he  names ;  others  he  leaves  the  reader 
to  infer.  Nevertheless  the  grave  student 
of  history  will  often  demur,  He  will  see 
conversations  reported  at  length  which  it  is 
highly  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  should 
ever  have  been  authenticated  ;  he  will  see 
motiires  purely  inferential  ascribed  as  un- 
questionable!  he  will  see  accounts  of  min- 
isterial intrigues  and  royal  falsehoods,  re- 
ported as  if  the  author  had  been  present  all 
the  while.  Moreover  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  a 
young  man  ;  he  is  a  journalist ;  he  is  a 
partisan  ;  yet  the  knowledge  he  displays, 
or  assumes,  implies  not  only  greater  age 
and  experience  than  he  can  possess,  but 
also  astonnding  universality  of  personal  re- 
lations with  opposite  panjes.  W*  mention 
this  as  a  caution  to  the  reader.  We  by 
no  means  accuse  M.  Blanc  of  falsehoorl, 
or  of  misrepresentation  ;  but  when  we  find 
him  reporting  at  length  important  conver- 
sations held  between  two  people,  neither  o( 
whom  he  could  possibly  have  known — nei- 
ther of  whom  would  for  their  own  sakes 
have  repeated  these  conversations — when 
we  tind  this,  we  confers  our  critical  suspi- 
cions are  aroused,  and  we  ask,  how  came 
these  things  known  1  We  m^jst  again  de- 
clare that  M*  Louis  Blanc  appears  to  us  a 
perfectly  earnest,  honest  man,  and  incapa- 
ble, we  believe,  of  inventing  these  things. 
But  ivheace  did  he  get  them  \  Why  nre 
not  distinct  references  givon  1  Why  are 
not  authorities  sifted!      These  are  ques- 


tions every  one  is  justified  io  asking.  No 
man  can  read  history  with  confidence  who 
has  not  such  authenticity  before  his  eye* 
as  prevents  the  suspicion  of  hasty  state- 
ment or  party  misrepresentation* 

Let  us  observe,  however,  that  the  sus- 
picion of  M.  Blanc's  accuracy  refers  only 
to  minor  and  individual  points.  There  is  no 
error  possible  respecting  the  staple  of  this 
history,  except  such  as  may  res^ult  from 
party  views.  The  facts  are  known  to  all. 
The  debates  are  registered.  The  actora 
are  mostly  living,  and  the  friends  of 
deceased  survive.  It  is  the  history  of  oi  _ 
own  limes  j  the  youngest  of  us  remember 
its  events.  Error  therefore  on  the  great 
events  is  barely  possible  ;  and  it  is  only 
these  that  have  a  lasting  interest  for  men. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  passages  from  a 
history  of  sulBcient  interest  by  themselves 
for  quotation.  The  episodes  are  too  long 
for  extract,  and  any  particular  event  would 
demand  too  much  preliminary  explanation. 
We  shall  condense,  therefore,  the  episode 
of  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  as  much 
as  possible.  The  suspicions  which  attach 
themselves  to  persons  high  in  the  state, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  transactions  which 
preceded  and  succeeded  the  event  5  and,  in* 
deed,  the  mysteriousness  of  the  whole  in- 
cident ;  give  this  episode  a  strong  and 
special  interest. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the 
name  of  La  Baronne  de  Feu  chores,  which 
recently  went  the  round  of  the  papers. 
This  celebrated  woman  died,  and  left  an 
immense  heritage  to  be  disputed,  and  an 
infamous  reputalion  to  be  commented  00* 
She  was  by  birth  nn  Englishwoman,  one 
Sophy  Dawes :  she  appeared  at  Covcnt 
Garden  Theatre,  which  she  quitted  to  be* 
come  the  mistress  of  an  opulent  foreignofi 
with  whom  she  lived  at  Turnham  Green. 
La  Baron  de  Feuchfires  subsequently  mar^ 
tied  her,  and  his  name  served  for  some 
time  to  cover  the  scandal  of  her  adulterous 
iimours  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  last  of  the 
Condes.  Her  power  over  the  duke  was 
omnipotent.  He  loved  and  dreaded  her. 
Gifted  with  rare  beauty  and  grace,  fan* 
cinaiingand  imperious,  tender  and  haughty 
by  turns,  she  had  considerable  cleverness 
and  no  principle.  The  duke  had  settled  on 
her  the  domains  of  St.  Leu  and  Boissy,  and 
about  a  million  of  francs  (c£4iOOO)  in  money* 
She  desired  more,  and  was  presented  with 
the  revenue  of  the  forest  D*Enghi©n.  fiut 
a  secret  uneasiness  followed  her  5  the 
dreaded  lest  the  prince's  heirs  mijt^bt  pro* 
voke  an  action,  and  she  lose  all  that  nho 
had  so  dexterously  gained.    She  canceited 
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the  bold  plan  of  making  the  duke  adopt  the 

Due   d'Aumnle,   son    of  Louis  Philippe,  qs 

.bis  heir*    The  proof  of  ihls  is  in  the  foHow- 

ng  letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to 

lie  Baroness  de  Fetichcres* 

**1  am  very  much  touched,  madame,  hy  yonr 

licituJe  in  endeavoring  tu  bring  about  this  re- 

till,  which  you  regard  as  fulfilling  ihe  defc?ircp 

JM.  Le  doc  de  Bourbon  ;  and  be  aspurcd  that  if 

live  the  happincBs  of  seeing  my  Bon  become 

t  adopted  child,  you  will  find  in  us  at  all  riinee 

ind  in  all  circumetancep,bolh  foryou  and  youre* 

hat  pr olcc'tion  which  you  demand,  and  of  which 

i  mother's ^raiiiudc  will  be  your  guarantee." 

It  must  have  cost  the  pious  rigid  dnchcps 
iontre  pangs  thus  to  associate  her  maternal 
"hopes  with  such  very  equivocal  advocacy. 
The  Due  d'Orleans,  on  the  second  of  May, 
1829,  learned  from  Madame  de   Feucheres 
"that  she  had  in  an  urgent  mid  passionate 
letter  proposed  to  her  lover  to  adopt  the 
Due  d*Aumale  ;  on  this  informaiion  he  ad- 
dressed   himself  directly    to   the    Due   de 
Bourbon*    He  gave  him  In  irndcrstand  how 
gensible  he   was  of  the  kind  solicitude  of 
Madame  de  Feucheres,  and  how*  prowd  he 
should   be   to  see  one  of  his  sons  bearing 
[the  glorious  name  of  Conde.     At  this  uii- 
rexpected  blow  the  Dae  de  Bourbon    was 
forBiwhelmed  with  anxiety,     He  had  never 
Miked  ihe  Due   d'Orleans,      He  had  stood 
igodfather  to  the  Due  d*Aumale,  but  never 
thought  of  him  as  his  heir.    Yet  how  could 
he  without  insult  now  refuse   that  which 
they  assumed  him  to  be  so  anxious  to  be- 
Fstow  1     Above  all,  how  resist  the  violence 
pAtid  the  caresses  of  Madame  de  Fewchercs  1 
larasBod  and  terrified,  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
[.consented  to  an  interview   with   the   Due 
^d'Orleans,     Nothing  positive  was  conclud- 
ed,   but    the    Due    d'Orteans   believed    hiss 
,  hopes  so  well  founded,  that  he  ordered  M, 
'Dtjpin  to  propose  a  will  in  favor  of  the  Due 
|*d*Aumale, 

The  baroness  became  more  and  more 

Turgent.     The  prince  allowed  his  anger  to 

I  escape  in  bitter  reproaches*   He  had  had  no 

hrest  since  this  fatal  plan  had  been  proposed 

rio  him  ;  he  could  not  sleep  at  night.     Vio- 

ilent  qnarrels  embittered    the  day.     More 

than  once  indiscreet  confidences!  betrayed 

the  agitation  of  his  mind*    *My  death  is  all 

they  have  in  view,'  he  exclaimed  one  day 

iQ  a  Gt  of  despair.     Another  time  he  so  far 

forgot  himself  as  to  toll  M.  Surval,  *  Once 

let  them  obtain  what  ihey  desire,  and  my 

days  are  numbered.'  At  last,  in  a  desperate 

attempt  to  escape  from  Madame  de  Feu- 

ch<^res,  he  invoked  the  generosity  of  the 

[.©uc  d'Orleans  himself-     *  The  nflTair  which 

now  occupies  us/  ho  wrote  on  the  20th  of 
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August,  1829,  '  commenced  unknown  to 
me,  and  somewhat  lightly  by  Madame  de 
Feucheres,  is  inhnitely  painful  to  me  as 
you  may  have  observed ;'  and  he  entreated 
the  due  to  interfere  and  cause  Madame  to 
relinquish  her  projects^  promising  ai  the 
same  time  a  certain  public  testimony  of  his 
affection  for  the  Due  d'Aiimale*  The  Due 
d'Orleans  went  to  Madame,  and  in  presence 
of  a  ^vitness  whom  he  had  taken  cure  to 
have  called,  he  begged  her  to  discontinue 
her  project.  She  was  inflexible.  So  that 
without  at  all  compromising  the  prospect 
of  his  soitj  the  Due  d'Orlcans  had  all  the 
credit  of  an  honorable  and  disinterested 
attempt. 

This  situation  was  too  violent  not  to  ex- 
plode in  some  terrible  manner.  On  the 
29th  of  August,  1829,  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
was  at  Paris;  and  in  the  billiard-room  of 
the  palace,  M.  de  Surval,  who  was  in  the 
passage,  heard  loud  cries  for  help  j  he 
rushed  in  and  beheld  the  prince  in  a  fright- 
ful passion.  *  Only  see  in  what  a  passion 
monseigneur  puts  himself,'  said  Madame  de 
Feucheres,  *  and  without  cause!  Try  to 
calm  him.'  *  Yes,  Madame,'  exclaimed  the 
prince,  *  it  is  horrible,  atrocious,  thus  to 
place  a  knife  to  my  throat,  in  order  to 
make  mc  consent  to  a  deed  you  know  I  have 
so  much  repugnance  for  ;*  and  seizing  her 
hand,  he  added  with  a  signi^cant  gesture  : 
*  well  then,  plunge  the  knife  here  at  once 
— plunge  it.  The  next  day  the  prince 
signed  the  deed  which  made  the  Due  d*Au- 
male  his  heir,  and  assured  the  baroness  a 
legacy  of  ten  millions  of  francs  (£iO,000). 

The  revolution  of  July  burst  forth;  the 
Due  d'O deans  became  Louis  Philippe. 
The  Prince  de  Conde  greiv  more  and  more 
melancholy  j  his  manners  to  Jlodame  de 
Feucheres  were  altered  ;  her  name  pro- 
nounced before  him  sometimes  darkened 
his  countenance  j  his  tenderness  for  her, 
though  always  prodigal  and  anticipating 
her  smallest  wishes,  yet  seemed  mixed 
with  terror.  He  made  M.  de  Chourlot,  and 
Manoury  his  valet,  the  contfidaBts  of  a  pro- 
ject of  a  long  voyage  :  of  which  the  strict* 
est  secrecy  was  to  be  preserved,  especially 
with  regard  to  la  baron ne  :  at  the  same 
lime  dark  rumors  circulated  about  the 
chateau.  On  the  morning  of  the  llthofj 
August  they  found  the  prince  with  his  eye 
bleeding.  He  hastenea  to  explain  it  to 
Manoury,  as  haviug  been  caused  by  the 
table.  Manoury  replied  that  that  was 
scarcely  possible :  the  table  was  not  high  i 
enough  :  the  prince  was  silent,  embarrass* 
ed.  'I  am  not  a  cood  storyteller,'  said, 
he,  shortly  after,  'f  said  that  I  hurt  my- 
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self  \vhi1e  sleeping:  the  foct  is,  ihat  in 
opening  the  door,  I  fell  down  nnd  struck 
tny  temple  agoinsl  the  corner.'  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  prince  afterwards  wish- 
ed Manotiry  to  sleep  by  the  door  of  his 
bedchamber  j  and  tlmt  Manoury  having  ob- 
served that  this  would  look  strangei  and 
that  it  was  more  natural  for  Lecomte,  bis 
*  valet  de  chambre  de  service/  to  do  this, 
the  prince  replied,  *  Oh,  no,  leave  him 
alone/  Lecomte  was  introduced  into  the 
chateau  by  Madame  de  Feucheres. 

The  preparations  for  the  voyage  were 
nearly  completed.  For  three  days  the 
prince  had  resumed  his  uswal  pleasures. 
After  a  gay  dinner,  at  which  M.  de  Cosse- 
firissac  was  present,  they  played  at  whist. 
The  prince  played  with  the  baroness,  M. 
LaviKegontier,  and  M.  de  Prejean.  The 
prince  was  gayer  than  ordinary  j  los^t  some 
money  and  abstained  from  paying  il  j  say- 
ing, *  to-morrow»'  He  rose  and  crossed 
the  room  to  proceed  to  his  bedchamber; 
in  passing  he  mnde  a  friendly  gesture  to 
his  attendants,  which  seemed  like  an  adieu. 
Was  this  one  of  those  adieus  in  which  the 
thought  of  approaching  death  shows  itself  I 
Or  was  il  the  indication  of  his  project  of 
voyage,  of  exile  1J 

He  ordered  that  they  should  call  him  at 
eight  o'clock  next  morning;  and  ihey  left 
him  for  the  night.  It  is  necessary  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  the  situation  of  the 
prince's  chamber.  It  was  joined  by  a  small 
passage  to  a  salon  d^ attend.  This  salon  open- 
ed on  the  one  side  into  a  calnnel  de  toilette^ 
touching  the  grand  corridor;  on  the  other 
it  opened  upon  a  back  staircase,  ending  at 
the  landing-place  where  were  the  apart- 
ment s  of  Madame  de  Feycheres,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Flassans  her  niece.  The  back 
staircase  led  from  this  landing-place  to  the 
vestibule  ;  and  by  a  higher  landing  it  com- 
municated with  a  second  corridor,  in  which 
wxre  the  chambers  of  rabbe  B  riant, 
of  Lachassine,  the  femme  de  chambre  of 
the  baroness,  and  of  the  Dupr45s,  husband 
and  wife,  attached  to  her  service.  The 
room  of  the  latter  was  immediately  under 
that  of  the  prince,  so  that  they  could  hear 
when  there  was  talking  above  their  heads. 

This  night  the  gardes-chasse  went  their 
accustomed  rounds.  Lecomte  had  closed 
the  door  ofthe  cabinet  de  toileitc  and  taken 
away  the  key.  Why  was  this  precaution 
taken  i  The  prince  constantly  left  the  door 
of  his  room  unboiled.  Madame  de  Flas- 
eans  sat  up  till  two  in  the  morning,  occu- 
pied with  writing.  No  noise  disturbed  her. 
The  Dupres  heard  nothing.  All  the  night 
a  profound  calm  reigned  throughout   the 
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chateau.  At  eight  the  neit  morning  Le- 
comte knocked  at  the  prince's  door.  It 
was  bolted ;  the  prince  made  no  reply* 
Lecomte  retired  and  returned  afterwards 
with  M.Bonnie:  both  knocked  without  re- 
ceiving a  reply.  Alarmed,  they  descended 
to  Madame  de  Fouchercs.  *  I  will  come  at 
once,'  said  she  ;  *  when  he  hears  my  voice 
he  will  answer-*  Half-dressed  she  rushed 
from  her  room,  and  reaching  that  of  the 
prince,  knocked,  and    exclaimed,  ^Open! 


open  !  monseigneur, 


it  is  L'     No  answer. 

The  alarm  spread.  Manoury,  Leclerc, 
Tabbe  B riant,  Mery-Lafontaine,  ran  thither. 
The  room  was  burst  open.  The  shutters 
were  shut,  and  the  room  dark.  A  single 
wax  light  was  burning  on  the  mantel-piece, 
but  behind  a  screen  which  sent  the  light 
upwards  towards  ihe  ceiling,  B}^  this  fee- 
ble light  the  head  of  the  prince  was  seen, 
close  to  the  shutter  of  the  north  window. 
It  seemed  like  a  man  steadfastly  listening. 
The  cast  window  being  opened  by  Manoury, 
shed  light  upon  the  horrible  spectacle. 
The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  hanged,  or  rather 
hookedj  on  to  the  fastening  of  the  window 
sash  I  Madame  de  Feucheres  sank  groan- 
ing and  shuddering  on  a  fauteuil  in  the 
cabinet  de  toilette^  and  the  cry,  *  Monseign* 
eur  is  dead,'  resounded  throughout  the 
chateau. 

The  due  was  attached  to  the  fastening 
by  means  of  two  handkerchiefs,  passed  one 
vviihin  the  other*  The  one  which  pressed 
his  neck  was  noi  tied  with  a  slip-knot ; 
moreover  it  did  not  press  upon  the  irachial 
artery- — it  left  the  nape  of  the  neck  un- 
covered— and  was  found  so  loose,  that 
several  of  the  assistants  passed  their  fin- 
gers between  it  and  the  neck.  Ci re u Distan- 
ces suspicious.  Further,  the  head  dropped 
upon  the  breast,  the  face  was  pale;  the 
tongue  was  not  thrust  out  of  the  mouth, 
it  only  pushed  up  the  lips  j  the  hands  were 
closed;  the  knees  bent ;  and  at  their  ex- 
tremities, the  feet  touched  the  carpet.  So 
that,  in  the  acute  suiTerings  which  accom* 
pany  the  last  eflTorls  of  life,  the  prince 
would  only  have  had  to  stand  upright  upon 
his  feet  to  have  escaped  death!  This  dis- 
position of  the  body,  together  with  the  op* 
pcarances  which  the  body  itself  presenlc  " 
powerfi]lly  combated  the  idea  of  suicidi 
Most  of  the  assistants  were  surprised  hf^ 
them. 

The  authorities  arrived  ;  the  state  and 
disposition  of  the  corpse  were  noted  dowu ; 
an  inquest  was  held,  in  which  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  due  had  strangled  hims^elf. 
Indeed,  the  room»  bolted  from  wichin 
seemed  to  render  assassination  impo^^ibli 
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In  5pite  of  many  contradictions,  it  was  be* 
Jiaved  that  the  due  had  committed  suicide. 
Nevertheless,  this  belief  became  weaker 
and  weaker.  It  was  proved  that  the  bolt 
was  very  easily  moved  backwards  and  for- 
larda  from  outside*  The  age  of  the  prince, 
Ilia  want  of  energy,  his  welKknown  reli- 
jous  sentiments,  the  horror  he  had  always 
estitied  at  death,  his  known  opinion  of 
jicide  as  cowardly,  the  serenity  of  his 
latter  days,  and  his  project  of  Jltght :  these 
all  tended  lothrow  a  doubt  on  his  suicide. 
His  watch  was  found  upon  the  mantel- 
piece, wound  up,  as  usual ;  and  n  handker- 
chief, with  a  knot  in  it  j  his  custom  when 
be  wished  to  remind  himself  of  any  thing 
on  the  morrow.  Besides^  the  body  was 
not  in  a  state  of  suspension.  The  valet  de 
pied,  Homanzo,  who  bad  travelled  in  Tur- 
key and  Egypt,  and  his  companion,  Fife, 
an  Irishman,  had  both  seen  many  people 
hanged.  They  declared  that  the  faces  of 
the  hanged  were  blackish,  and  not  of  a  dull 
white  J  that  their  eyes  were  open  and  blood- 
shot ;  and  the  tongue  lolling  from  the 
mouth.  These  signs  were  all  contradicted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  prince.  When 
ihey  detached  the  body,  Romanzo  undid 
the  knot  of  the  handkerchief  fastened  to 
the  wtndow-sash  ;  and  be  succeeded  only 
after  the  greatest  difficnlty  ;  it  was  so  clev- 
erly made,  and  tightened  with  such  force. 
Now,  amongst  the  servants  of  the  prince, 
no  one  was  ignorant  of  his  extreme  mala- 
dresse.  He  could  not  even  lie  the  strings 
of  his  shoes.  He  made,  indeed,  the  bow 
of  his  cravat  for  himself,  but  never  without 
his  valet  bringing  both  ends  round  in  front 
of  him.  Moreover,  he  had  received  a 
sabre  cut  in  the  right  hand,  and  had  his 
left  clavicle  broken :  so  that  he  could  not 
lift  his  left  hand  above  bis  head,  and  he 
could  only  mount  the  stairs  with  the  dou- 
ble asaistance  of  bis  cane  and  the  banis- 
ers. 

Certain  other  suspicious  circumstances 
legan  to  be  commented  on.  The  slippers 
bich  the  prince  rarely  used,  were  always 
tt  the  foot  of  the  chair  in  which  he  was 
indrcssed  :  w^as  it  by  hia  hand  that  they 
ere  that  night  ranged  at  the  foot  of  ike 
df  the  ordinary  place  for  slippers,  but 
lOl  for  his.  The  prince  could  only  get 
ut  of  bed  in  turning,  as  it  were,  upon  him- 
If;  and  he  was  so  accustomed  to  lean  on 
le  side  of  the  bed  in  sleeping,  that  they 
(frere  obliged  to  double  the  covering  four 
mes  to  prevent  his  falling  out.  How  was 
it  that  they  found  the  middle  of  the  bed 
tressed  down,  and  the  sides  on  the  contra- 
raised  upl     It  was  the  custom  of  those 


who  made  the  bed,  to  posh  it  to  the  bottom^ 
of  the  alcove ;  their  custom  had  not  been* 
departed  from  on  the  26ih,  Who  then  hud 
moved  the  bed  a  foot  and  a  half  beyond  its 
usual  place  1  There  were  two  wax-ljfrhts 
extinguished,  but  not  consumed.  Fiy  whom 
could  they  have  been  extinguished  1  By 
the  prince  I  To  make  such  complicated 
preparations  for  his  own  death,  had  he  vol- 
untarily placed  himself  in  darkness  1 

Madame  de  Feucheres  supported  the 
idea  of  suicide.  She  pretended  that 
the  accident  on  the  lllh  of  August,  was 
but  an  abortive  attempt.  She  trembled 
when  they  fpoke  of  the  due's  projects  of 
voyage,  and  hearing  Manoury  talking  free* 
ly  of  them,  she  interrupted  him  :  "  Take 
care!  such  language  may  seriously  com- 
promise yoy  with  the  king.^*  But  it  seem- 
ed strange  to  all  the  attendants  of  the 
prince,  that  upon  the  point  of  accomplish- 
ing so  awful  a  deed,  he  had  left  no  written 
indication  of  his  design,  no  mark  of  alfec- 
tion  for  those  to  whom  he  had  always  been 
so  kind,  and  whose  zeal  he  had  always  re* 
cognized  and  recompensed.  This  was  a 
moral  suicide,  less  explicable  than  the  other. 
A  discovery  crowned  these  uncertainties. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  27th,  AI. 
Guiilaume,  secretary  to  the  king,  perceiv- 
ed, in  passing  by  the  chimney,  some  frag- 
ments of  paper  which  lay  scattered  on  the 
dark  groimd  of  the  grate.  He  took  up 
some  of  them  from  underneath  the  ciuders 
of  some  burnt  paper,  and  read  the  words 
Roi  .  .  .  Vincennes  .  ,  .  infortunifils.  The 
procureur-gi^neral,  M,  Bernard,  having  ar- 
rived at  St.  Leu,  these  fragments,  together 
with  all  that  could  be  found,  were  handed 
to  him.  **  Truth  is  there/'  he  exclaimed, 
and  succeeded  in  recom posing  the  order  of 
sense  (according  lo  the  size  of  the  pieces) 
of  two  d  life  rent  letters,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing remained  : 

"  Saint  Leu  appartient  au  roi 
Pluiippe 

nc  pi  lies,  III  ne  bruits 
le  ch&ieau  ni  le  village* 
ne  faile  dit  ma!  ^  personne 
iii  ^  niC8  ami^,  ni  tk  mes 
Cfens.     On  vous  a  ^gar^s 
Bur  mon  compte,  je  n'ai* 

nrif  en  aiant 
cipur  le  people 
el  Tespoir  du 
bonbeur  de  ma  patrie. 
Saint  Leu  et  ses  d»'pend 
apparlienuenl  ^  votre  roi 
Philippe ;  ne  pill^s  ni  ne  bruits 
le  !e  village 

ne  mal  ^  personne 

ni  e*J  ami?,  ni  4  mee  gens. 

On  vous  a  ^gar^«  iur  mon  compte,  je  n'ai  qne 
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mourir  en  eouhaitant  booheor  et  prospgrite  au 
peuj^Ie  fran*iai8  et  St  ma  patrie.  Adieu,  pour 
toujours. 

L,  H.  J.  OE  BooRBON^  Prince  de  Cond*'. 
PS.    Jb  denmnile  a  fetre  enterre  a  Vincennep, 
pr§a  tJe  tnon  infurlune  (ils. 

In  these  strange  recommendations,  many 
thought  they  saw  a  proof  of  Buicide.  Others 
more  suspiciouSi  could  not  conceive  that 
these  were  the  adieus  of  a  prince  about  to 
quit  life.  The  fear  of  a  pillage  of  St.  Leu 
seemed  incompatible  with  that  disgust  for 
all  things  which  precedes  suicide.  It  was, 
moreover,  little  likely  that  the  prince  should 
have  experieuced  such  a  fear  on  the  nighi 
of  the  26th,  the  night  after  the  fete  of  St. 
Louis,  wherein  he  had  received  sach  flat- 
tering testitnonies  of  affection.  It  was  also 
inexplicable  how  the  prince  could  attribute 
St,  Leu  to  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  he 
knew  it  did  not  belong.  There  was  great 
surprise,  that  having  seized  tlie  pen  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  for  a  suicide,  he  had 
said  nothing  respecting  his  design,  and  thus 
saved  his  faithful  servants  from  a  frightful 
suspicion.  The  very  mode,  in  which  the 
papers  w^ere  discovered,  was  inconceivable. 
How  came  it  (fiat  these  papers^  so  easily  per- 
ctivtd  on  the  evening  of  the  ^Ith,  escaped  the 
diligent  search  of  Romanzo^  Choulot^  and 
Manoury^  mid  all  chose  ivho  thai  day  visited 
every  corner  of  the  room,  chimney  included  I 
Was  it  not  very  likely  that  they  were 
thrown  there  by  some  hand  interested  in 
the  belief  of  suicide  I  These  things  led 
some  to  conjecture  that  the  document  was 
of  some  anterior  date,  and  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  proclauiaiion  of  the  prince 
during  the  first  days  of  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  revolutionary  storm  was 
still  muttering.  This  hypothesis  was 
fitrengtheued  by  some  who  remembered 
that  the  prince  had  indeed  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  proclamation.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  incline  to  look  upon  it  as  a  forgery.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  a  proclamation, 
from  the  very  form  of  it  ;  and  the  same 
objection  before  advanced  of  the  princess 
attributing  St.  Leu  to  the  king,  when  in 
reality  it  belonged  lo  the  prince,  applies 
also  to  this.  Besides,  a  critical  inspection 
of  the  words  remaining,  and  of  their  ar- 
rangemeuty  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  forgery  : 
they  are  too  consecutive  for  a  burned  let- 
ter. 

Two  parties  formed  opposite  opinions, 
and  maintained  them  with  equal  warmth. 
Those  who  believed  in  his  suicide,  alleged 
in  favor  of  iheir  opinion  the  inquest ;  the 
melancholy  of  the  prince  since  1830 ;  his 
royalist  terrors  j  the  act  of  charity  which 
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be  had  confided,  on  the 26th,  to  the  care  of 
Manotiry,  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  ac- 
complish it  himself;  his  mute  adieu  to  his 
attendants;  the  state  of  ihe  body,  which 
presented  no  traces  of  violence,  except 
some  excoriations  quite  compatible  with 
suicide  ;  the  condition  of  his  clothes  on 
which  no  soil  had  been  observed  ;  the  bolt 
closed  from  within;  the  material  difficult 
ties  of  the  assassination  ;  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  laying  the  finger  on  the  assassin. 

Against  these  presumptions,  the  defend- 
ers of  his  memory  replied  by  words  and 
acts  of  powerful  effect.  One  of  them,  M. 
Mory  Lafontaine,  suspended  himself  at  the 
fatal  window-sash  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  that  in  which  they  found  the 
prince:  and  this  was  perfectly  harmless! 
Another  endeavored,  by  means  of  a  small 
ribbon,  to  move  the  bolt  from  outside  :  and 
this  with  complete  success.  U  was  said 
that  Lecomte,  when  in  the  chapel  where 
the  body  w^as  exposed,  vanquished  by  his 
emotion,  exclaimed,  **  I  have  a  w^eightupon 
my  heart/'  M,  Bonnie,  contradicting  the 
formal  assertions  of  Lecomte,  affirmed  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  27ih,  the  bolt  of  the 
back  staircase  was  not  closed  ;  and  that  in 
order  to  hide  this  fatal  circumstance,  Mad- 
ame de  Feucheres,  instead  of  taking  the 
shorter  route,  when  hurrying  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  prince,  took  the  route  of  the 
grand  staircase! 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  heart  of 
the  prince  was  carried  to  Chant  illy.  L*Ab- 
b6  Pclier,  almoner  to  the  prince,  directed 
the  funeral  service.  He  appeared,  bearing 
the  heart  of  the  victim  in  a  silver  box,  and 
ready  to  pronounce  the  last  adieu.  A  aom- 
bre  silence  reigned  throughout ;  every  one 
was  in  suspense.  The  impression  was  pro- 
found, immense,  when  the  orator  with  a 
solemn  voice  let  fall  these  words:  'The 
prince  is  innocent  of  his  death  before  God !' 
Thus  ended  the  great  race  of  Cond^. 

Madame  de  Feuch*^res  precipitately  quit- 
ted Saint  Leu,  and  went  to  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon. For  a  fortnight  she  made  Tabb^  Bri- 
ant  sleep  in  her  library,  and  madame  Flas- 
sans  in  her  room,  as  if  dreading  to  be  alone. 
Soon  mastering  her  emotion,  she  show*cd 
herself  confident  and  resolute.  She  rcfum* 
ed  her  speculations  at  La  Bourse  f  gained 
considerable  suras,  and  laughed  at  her  efi- 
emies.  But  she  could  not  stifle  the  mur- 
murs which  arose  on  all  sides*  The  Prince 
de  Rohan  made  every  preparation  both  for 
a  civil  and  a  criminal  prociif.  At  Chantilly 
and  St.  Leu  there  were  few  who  believed 
in  the  suicide ;  at  Paris  the  boldeiit  con- 
jectures found  vent ;  the  higheat  oamts  b 
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the  kingdom  were  not  spared.  The  name 
of  an  illustrions  person  was  cotipleil  wilh 
thai  of  MaJame  de  Feucheres,  and  furnisli- 
ed  political  enemies  with  a  weapon  they 
were  ool  scrupulous  in  using.  With  a  sav- 
Dge  sagacity  they  remarked  that,  from  the 
27lb>  the  court  had  taken  possession  of  the 
theatre  of  the  transaction  ;  that  the  almon- 
er of  the  prince,  although  on  the  spot,  was 
not  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  procts-ver' 
buux  /  and  tliat  the  physician  of  the  prince, 
M-  Geurin,  was  not  called  in  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  body :  the  latter  being  con- 
fided to  three  physicinns,  two  of  whoni» 
MM.  Marc  and  Pasquier,  were  on  the  most 
Jntimate  relations  with  the  court.  With 
the  affected  astonishment  o^  raillery,  they 
demanded  why  the  Due  de  Broglie  had 
prevented  the  insertion,  in  the  *Moniteur,' 
of  the  oration  of  M.  Pelier  at  Chant  illy. 
To  stifle  these  rumors,  the  scandal  of 
which  reached  even  the  throne,  a  decisive 
and  honorable  means  was  in  the  power  of 
the  kingr*  To  repudiate  a  succession  so 
clouded  with  mystery  would  have  silenced 
his  enemies  and  done  honor  to  himself- 
But  the  head  of  the  Orleans  family  had  ear- 
ly shown  that  indifference  to  money  was 
not  the  virtue  he  aspired  to.  On  the  eve 
of  passing  to  a  throne  he  hastily  consigned 
his  personal  property  to  his  children,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  not  unite  it  wilh  the 
state  property,  after  the  antique  law  of 
monarchy-  Instead  therefore  of  rclitiquish- 
ing  his  eon's  claim  to  the  heritage  of  the 
Prince  de  Condt^  he  invited  Madame  de 
Feucheres  to  court,  where  she  was  gallant- 
ly received.  Paris  was  in  a  stupor.  The 
violence  of  public  opinion  rendered  an  in- 
quiry inevitable  ;  but  no  stone  w^as  left  un- 
turned to  stille  the  oflTair.  The  coiiseil- 
leur-rupporteur,  M.  de  la  Huproie,  showing 
Jumself  resolved  to  gel  at  the  truth,  was 
"^•uddenly  shifted  elsewhere,  and  the  place 
of  judge  which  he  had  long  desired  for  his 
son-in-law,  was  at  once  accorded  him. 

At  length,  however,  ihe  action  brought 
by  the  family  of  the  Robans,  to  invalidate 
the  testament  of  tlie  Due  de  Bouibon  in 
favor  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  was  tried. 
Few  trials  excited  more  interest.  The  veil 
which  covered  the  details  o(  the  event  was 
half  drawn  aside,  M.  Hennequin,  in  a 
speech  full  of  striking  facts  and  inferences, 
presented  a   picture   of  the  violences  and 

L artifices  by  which  the  old  Due  de  Bourbon 
was  hurrtod  into  consent  to  the  will.  In  the 
well  known  sentimeuls  of  the  prince,  M, 
Hennequin  saw  the  proof  that  the  testament 
wat  not  his  real  wis^h,  but  had  been  forced 
from  him  ;  and  in  the  impossibility  of  sui* 
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cidc,  be  saw  the  proof  of  assassination. 
The  younger  M.  Dupin  replied  with  great 
dexterity.  But  it  was  remarked  and  com- 
mented  on  at  the  time,  that  he  replied  to 
precise  facts  and  formal  accusations  with 
vague  recriminations  and  tortuous  explan- 
ations. He  pretended  that  this  action  was 
nothing  but  a  plot  laid  by  the  legitamistes  ; 
an  attempt  at  vengeance;  which  he  called 
upon  all  friends  of  the  revolution  of  1830 
to  resent.  The  interest  of  the  legtlimistes 
in  the  atfair  was  evident ;  but  to  combat  an 
imposing  mass  of  testimony  something 
more  than  a  vehement  appeal  to  the  recol- 
lections of  July  was  necessary*  The  Ro-  . 
bans  lost  their  cause  before  the  jury  :  but, 
right  or  wrong,  do  not  seem  altogether  to 
have  lost  it  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion* 

The  courl  soon  ceased  to  feel  any  unea- 
siness respecting  the  noise  which  the  atiair 
still  kept  up.  Nevertheless  one  thing  was 
extremely  tormenting  in  it.  There  was, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  house 
of  Conde,  a  secret  of  which  two  persons 
were  always  the  depositaries.  This  secret 
had  been  conlided  by  ihe  Due  de  Bourbon, 
at  the  time  of  his  stay  in  London,  to  Sir 
William  Gordon,  equerry  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  to  the  Due  de  Ch^tre.  After 
their  deaths  M.  de  Chourlot  received  the 
confidence  of  the  prince,  and  having  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  being  consider- 
ed in  danger,  admitted  Manoury  also  into 
his  confidence*  No  one  ever  knew  what 
this  secret  was,  except  that  it  was  most 
important  and  most  redoubtable, 

Wliatever  may  be  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  reader  respecting  this  mysterious 
afliiir,  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  re- 
specting part  of  the  conduct  of  Louis  Phil* 
ippe.  Decency  would  have  suggested  that 
such  a  woman  us  tlie  Baronne  de  Feu- 
cheres should  not  be  welcomed  at  court, 
especially  when  such  terrible  suspicions 
were  hanging  over  her.  Decency  would 
have  suggested  that  the  public  should  have 
full  and  ample  conviction  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  the  causes  of  the  princess  death 
were  investigated.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  Louis  Philippe  acted  wilh  his  usual 
tact  in  this  case.  For  tact  he  has,  and  won- 
derful  ability,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  M. 
Louie  Blanc.  A  man  cannot  rule  France 
without  courage,  cleverness^  and  tact.  Lou- 
is Philippe  has  abundantly  shown  to  wtiat 
a  great  extent  he  possesses  all  three.  He 
uses  his  ministers  and  friends  as  tools,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  is  no  ordinary  task  to  use  such 
men  as  instruments  for  your  own  ends. 

M.  Louis  BknCi  in  common  with  most 
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Frencbmen,  is  very  bitter  against  the  kings 
and  ih*^  episode  we  have  selected  from  his 
work  must  be  read  cum  grano,  as  it  is  obvi- 
ously dwelt  upon  for  ihe  purpose  of  inspir- 
ing his  readers  with  his  own  animosiiy. 
True,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  bio- 
graphical, anecdotical,  personal  j  never- 
theless we  remark  ihRt  AI.  Blanc  selects 
with  pleasure  al!  the  facts  or  anecdotes 
which  tell  agains^t  the  king.  He  dwells 
with  evident  satisfaction  on  the  vivid  pic- 
ture which  he  draws  of  the  irresolniion, 
the  want  of  audacity,  which  Louis  Philippe 
displayed  when  the  throne  was  first  offered 
to  him  ;  and  very  strongly  depicts  the  ut- 
ter want  of  participation  which  the  Due 
d'Orleanshad  in  the  Kevolution*  He  neither 
conspired  nor  combated.  His  name  was 
never  mentioned,  his  person  never  thought 
of,  till  the  Revolution  was  finished  j  and 
then,  wanting  a  ruler,  they  elected  him. 
It  is  with  quiet  sftrcasm  that  M.  Blanc 
points  to  the  fact  that  Louis  Philippe,  the 
day  after  every  vmetite,  always  appearing 
in  public  with  his  family,  especially  on  the 
theatre  of  the  transaction,  as  if  to  associate 
in  the  people's  minds  the  ideas  of  order 
and  peace  with  the  Orleans  family. 

But  we  must  here  quit  for  the  present 
the  work  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  ;  anxiously 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  concluding 
volumes,  and  conscientiously  recoinmend- 
incr  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most 
vivid,  interest  in  o-^  and  important  works 
that  have  recently  issued  from  the  French 
press. 


tOVE   STRONG  JH   BSATH,    ETC. 

LOVE  STRONG  IN  DEATH, 


Dn.  Wolff. — A  public  meeting  was  convened  at 
Ihe  Hnnovor  E^niinnj  Koooison  Wcdncedfiy,  tfi  tnkc 
leave  of  Dr.  Wolfl'  previous  to  lua  dcparlure  for 
Bokhara,  to  a^ertuin  tin?  folu  of  Coloiifil  Sioililart 
and  Cup  tain  Cif>nolly  The  proroctlingn  appitrircd  to 
excite  much  interest;  nnd  tlio  ronlident  hopes  heJd 
out,  in  their  addresses  to  the  meetings  by  Captain 
G  rover  and  the  worthy  doctor*  tj  ml  thu  gall  ant  offi* 
cera  were  still  living,  notwitbftuiiding  the  accounts 
of  their  supposed  execution,  which  had  reached 
clii»  country  from  variouii  aourcesi  were  supported 
by  feveral  very  remarkable  facta.  One  of  the  mogi 
striking  of  the*o,  mentioned  by  Captain  Grover^  is 
\Q  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Cokinid  tS  tod  dart,  writ- 
ten shortly  afler  his  imprisonment  by  the  Ameer  at 
Bokhara  in  1638,  in  which  he  povs,  "you  wilj  fre- 
quently hear  of  ray  captivity,  but  1  caution  you  never 
to  believe  nny  accountaof  my  death."  Dr.  WollT  eta- 
ted  hi»  intention  to  set  out  on  his  proposed  mission 
this  day  (Saturday),  to  proceed  ^rst  to  Malta,  then 
to  Constantinople,  and  then  onwards  Cot  Bokhara, 
having  been  provided  by  the  Foreign  Office  with 
despatrheii  for  the  Ambaasadors  and  Captain  StdeL 
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[This  poem  in  fuuiidcd  oq  a  Atrt,  wita«^Md  by  a  friend  i 
KulhoT.     A  boy,  when  nt  ihr  point  of  ili^atb,  fo<3tic*U»<i  of  Ki( 
tijottici  that  itiG  wmitd  give  him*omfMliing  lokccplbr  heruJifi. 

Till  brother  of  two  sisters 

Drew  painfully  hiB  breath  : 
A  strangtt  (ear  had  come  o'er  h*Qi, 

For  love  was  strong  in  death. 
The  fire  of  fatal  fever 

Burn'd  darkly  on  hia  cheek  ; 
And  oflen  to  his  mother 

He  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak. 

He  eaid,  **  The  ouiet  moonligbt. 

Beneath  the  tsJiadowM  hill, 
Seem'd  drenming  of  ^ood  atigelf, 

While  all  the  woods  were  still  - 
1  felt,  as  if  from  sluniber 

I  never  could  awake  : 
Ob»  mother,  give  rae  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake  \ 

^^  A  cofd,  dead  weight  is  on  me, 

A  heavy  weight,  like  lend  ; 
My  haud»  and  leet  seem  sinking 

Quite  thrciiigh  my  litUe  bed: 
I  am  5o  tired,  so  weary — 

With  weariness  I  ache  : 
Ohf  mother y  give  mo  something 

To  cherish  for  your  sake  I 

**  Some  little  token  give  roe| 

WliJch  I  may  kiss  in  sleep, 
To  muke  me  feel  I'm  near  you, 

And  blees  you»  though  I  weep. 
My  atBters  say  I'm  better — 

But,  then,  their  heads  ihey  ahak 
Ob,  mother^  give  mo  someihing 

To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! 

♦''Why  can't  I  see  the  poplars? 

W'hy  c.iri't  !  «ee  the  hill, 
Where,  drcuming  of  good  iingeli, 

The  moonbeauis  lay  so  still  ? 
Why  can't  I  dee  yow,  mother? 

I  surely  am  awake  : 
Oh|  baste  1  and  give  me  somethii](^ 

To  cherish  for  your  sake  t" 

The  little  bosom  heaves  not ; 

The  fire  hath  tefl  bis  cheek  ; 
The  fine  chord — is  it  broken  ? 

The  strong  chord — coutd  it  brcftk  ? 
Ah,  yea  !  the  loving  spirit 

Hath  wing'd  its  flignt  away  : 
A  mother  and  two  sisters 

Look  down  on  lifeless  clay. 


DuTRoctiiT  ON   Fruits. — This  gentleman 
firras,  by  hie  own  experiments,  Ibe  tinMl*  m  nn 
that  the  removal  af  the  leaves  of  U 
del  to  expose  the  frnit  to  the  direct  n 
air  and   light,  ts  exceedingly  dcstrutjhve  ,  hi 
considers   it   highly   easeniiat   that   the   trnn 
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recuiviiig 
most  un}ir 


should  be  well  expoeed  to  both.     This  i- 
with    the    dwarf   vin«^ 
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RFXOLLECTIONS    OF    THE   EMPEROR  NA- 
POLEON, 

BT  MBS*  ABElh   (lATK   MISS   ELIZA   BALCOMBE). 

AFTER  HE  LEFT  HER  FATHER'S  RE,^IDENCE,  "THE 
BRIARS/'  FOR  UiNGWOUD, 

FPoin    Ibe    New  SfooUi};    Moftuine. 

With  the  assistance  of  my  daughter's , 
pencil,  and  some  rrjugh  sketches  1  had  by 
me,  I  have  been  enabled  lo  give  a  view  of 
the  Briars,  and  the  collage  occupied  by 
Napoleon  whilst  he  stayed  with  us.  He 
certainly  appeared  very  contented  during 
that  lime,  and  frequently  expressed  a  strong 
desire  that  the  government  would  permit 
him  to  remain  there,  by  purchasing  the  es- 
tate; *nnd  on  their  refusing  to  do  so,  he 
sent  General  Montholon  to  negotiate  with 
my  father,  that  be  himself  might  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  Briars;  but  circum- 
stances (probably  political)  prevented  the 
nejrotiation  from  taking  effect. 

Napoleon  used  lo  watch  with  great  in- 
terest the  fatigue  parties  of  ihe  53d  regi- 
ment, as  they  wound  round  the  mountains 
above  us,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the 
materials  wherewith  to  render  Longwood 
fit  to  receive  him ;  and  as  the  lime  of  its 
completion  drew  near,  he  manifested  bis 
discontent,  by  grumbling  at  the  sounds  of 
the  fifes  and  drums,  to  which  the  sol- 
diers of  the  &3d  used  to  toil  up  those  steep 
acclivities,  as  serving  to  warn  him  of  the 
speedy  termination  of  his  sojourn  at  our 
cottage. 

Shortly  after  the  ex-emperor  left  the 
Briars,  we  proposed  riding  to  Longwood 
to  see  him,  feeling  much  interested  lo 
know  how  he  was  accommodated,  and  ra- 
ther, it  may  be,  hoping  to  hear  him  make  a 
comparison  in  favor  of  the  sweet  place  he 
had  left  for  the  steril-tooking  domain  in 
which  his  house  was  placed  ;  and  I  remem- 
ber being  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  again  beholding  my  old  playmate, 
ihe  loss  of  whose  society  1  had  so  deeply 
regretted. 

We  found  him  seated  on  ihe  steps  of  his 
billiard' room,  chatting  lo  little  Tristram 
Montholon.  The  moment  he  perceived  us, 
he  started  op  and  hastened  towards  us. 
Running  to  my  mother,  he  embraced  her 
on  each  check  ;  after  which  fashion  he 
welcomed  my  si«ter  ;  but  as  usual  wiih  me, 
be  ncized  me  by  the  ear,  and  pinching  it, 
exclaimed, 

'*Ah,  Mademoiselle  Betsee,  ^tes  ?ous 
sage,  eh,  eh  1** 

He  then  anked  os  whtt  we  thonght  of  his 
palace,  and  bidding  us  follow  him,  said  be 
would  show  us  over  his  minage. 
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We  were  first  conducted  to  his  bedroom, 
which  was  small  nnd  cheerless.  Instead  of 
paper-hangings,  its  walls  were  covered  with 
tluted  nankeen  ;  and  the  only  decorations 
I  observed,  were  the  different  portraits  of 
his  family,  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
had  shown  to  us. 

His  bed  was  the  little  iron  camp-bedstead, 
with  green  silk  hangings,  on  which  he  said 
he  had  slept  when  on  the  battk-fields  of  Ma- 
rengo and  Austerlitz.  The  only  thing  ap- 
proaching to  magnificence  in  the  furni- 
ture of  this  chamber,  wan  a  splendid  sil- 
ver washhand-stand  bason  and  ewer.  The 
first  object  on  which  his  eyes  would  rest 
on  awaking  was  a  small  marble  bust  of  his 
son,  which  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  facing 
his  bed,  and  above  which  hung  a  portrait  of 
Marie  Louise. 

We  then  passed  on  through  an  ante-room 
to  a  small  chamber,  in  which  a  bath  had  been 
put  up  for  his  use,  and  where  he  passed 
many  bo»irs  of  the  day.  The  apartments 
appropriated  to  him  were  the  two  I  have 
just  mentioned,  with  a  dressing-room,  dio- 
ing-room,  drawing-room,  and  billiard^room. 
The  latter  was  built  by  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  and  was  the  only  well-proportioned 
room  of  which  Longwood  could  boast. 

After  all  these  chambers  were  exhibited, 
and  commented  on  by  Napoleon,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  us  to  the  kitchen,  where  he 
desired  Pieron,  the  confectioner,  to  send 
in  some  creams  and  bon-bons  for  Miss  Bet- 
see.  From  thence  w^e  went  to  the  larder, 
where  he  directed  our  attention  to  a  sheep 
that  was  hanging  up,  and  said,  laughingly, 

**Regardez — voilA  un  mouton,  pour  mon 
diner — ou  en  a  fait  lanterne." 

And  Irue  enough  it  was  so,  the  French 
servants  having  placed  a  candle  in  its  lean 
carcass,  through  which  the  light  shone* 

After  we  had  gone  all  over  his  rooms,  he 
conducted  us  lo  those  of  Madame  Montho- 
lon, and  introduced  me  to  a  little  stranger, 
the  Countess's  baby,  only  then  six  weeks 
old,  and  which  he  began  dandling  so  awk- 
wardly, that  we  were  in  a  state  of  terror 
le^t  he  should  let  it  fall.  He  occasionally 
diverted  himself  by  pinching  the  little 
creature's  nose  and  chin  until  it  cried. 

When  we  quizzed  him  for  his  gaucherie 
in  handling  the  child,  he  assured  us  he  had 
often  nursed  the  litile  king  of  Rome  when 
he  was  much  younger  than  the  little  Lili. 

Before  terminating  our  visit,  Napoleon 
took  us  over  the  garden  and  grounds  which 
surrounded  his  house.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  dreariness  of  the  view  which 
presented  itself  from  thence:  and  a  spec* 
tator,  unaccustomed  to  the  savage  ana  gt* 
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gantic  scenery  of  St*  Helena,  cou!d  not  fail 

of  being'  iinpresscU  with  its  gingularit)* 
On  the  opposite  aide  ibe  eye  rested  on  a  dis- 
mal and  rugged  looking  mountain,  whose 
stupendous  side  was  here  and  the  rediversi- 
fied  by  patches  of  wild  samphire,  prickly 
pears,  and  aloes^  which  served  but  slightly 
to  break  die  uniform  sterility  of  the  iron- 
colored  rocksj  the  whole  range  of  which 
exhibited  little  more  than  huge  apertures 
of  caverns  and  overhanging  clifls,  which,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  colonization  of  the 
island,  aflbrdcd  shelter  to  herds  of  wild 
goals.  I  remember  hearing  Madame  Ber- 
irand  lell  my  mother,  that  one  of  Napoleon^'s 
favorite  pastimes  was,  to  watch  the  clouds 
as  they  rolled  over  the  highest  point  of 
that  gigantic  mountain^  and  as  the  mi&ls 
wreathed  themselves  into  fantastic  draper- 
ies around  its  summit,  sometimes  obscur- 
ing the  valleys  from  sight,  and  occasional- 
ly stretching  thcnnselves  out  far  to  sea,  his 
imagination  would  take  wing,  and  indulge 
itself  in  shaping  out  the  future  from  those 
vapory  nothings. 

As  a  diversion  to  close  I  he  day,  the  em- 
peror proposed  to  ride  in  his  Irish  jaunting- 
car.  Our  horses  were  accordingly  sent  on 
to  ilutsgate,  the  residence  of  Madame  Ber- 
trand,  and  accompanied  by  Napoleon,  we 
set  off  at  a  hard  gallop.  1  always  was,  and 
still  am,  the  greatest  coward  in  a  carriage) 
and  of  all  vehicles,  that  jaunting-car  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  the  one  to  inspire  terror. 
It  was  driven  by  the  fearless  Archambaud, 
with  unbroke  Cape  horses,  three  abreast, 
Tound  that  most  dangerous  of  roads  called 
the  Devil^s  PunchhowL  The  party  occu- 
pying the  side  nearest  the  declivity,  seenri- 
ed  almost  hanging  over  the  precipice  j  while 
the  others  were  apparently  crushed  against 
the  gigaotic  walls  of  the  perpendicular 
rock.  These  were  drives  which  seemed  to 
inspire  Bonaparte  with  mischievous  plea- 
sure. He  added  lo  my  fright  by  repeated- 
ly assuring  me  the  horses  were  running 
away,  and  that  we  should  be  all  dashed  to 
pieces. 

1  shall  never  forget  the  joy  I  experienced 
on  arriving  in  safety  at  Madame  Bertrand's, 
and  finding  myself  once  more  mounted  on 
my  quiet  little  pony,  Tom, 

After  Napoleon  had  been  on  the  island  a 
few  months,  sorae  newspapers  arrived,  con- 
taining anecdotes  of  him,  and  all  that  oc- 
curred during  his  stay  at  the  Brians. 
Amongst  other  sottises,  was  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Marquis  de  M ,  in  which  he 

described  all  the  romping  games  that  had 
taken  place  between  Napoleon  and  our 
family)  ^uch  as  blind-man's  buff»  the  sword 
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scene,  &c.,  ending  his  commuDicaCion  by 

observing,  that  Miss  Betsee  was  the  wild- 
est little  girl  he  had  ever  met,  and  express- 
ing his  belief  that  the  young  lady  was 
folic. 

This  letter  had  been  translated  into  the 
German  and  English  journals.  My  father 
was  much  enraged  at  my  name  thus  ap- 
d  wished  to  call  the 


pearing,  anc 


marquis  to 


my 
she 


an    account    for    his    itl-nature  ;    but 
mother^s  intercessions  prevailed,  and 
obtained  an  ample  apology  from  the  mar- 
quis. 

On  hearing  of  the  affront  that  "Miss 
Belsee^^  had  received  from  the  vicvx  imbt* 
cihy  as  Napoleon  generally  denominated 
him,  he  requested  Dr.  O'Meara  woujd  call 
at  the  Briars  on  his  way  to  **:jt*  Jameij's  Val- 
ley»  with  a  inessagc  to  me,  which  was  to 
let  me  know  how  I  might  revenge  myself* 
tt  so  happened  that  the  marquis  prided 
himself  on  the  peculiar  fashion  of  his  wig, 
to  which  was  attached  a  long  cue.  This 
embellishment  to  his  head,  Napoleon  de- 
sired me  to  burn  off  with  caustic.  I  was 
always  ready  for  mischief,  and  in  this  in- 
stance had  a  double  inducement,  as  the  em- 
peror promised  to  reward  me,  on  receipt 
of  the  pigtail,  with  the  prettiest  fan  Mr, 
Solomon^s  shop  contained.  Fortunately  I 
was  prevented  indulging  in  this  most  hoy- 
denish  trick  by  the  remonstrances  of  my 
mother. 

The  next  time  1  saw  the  emperor,  his 
first  exclamation  was,  ^^  £h,  bien,  Mademoi- 
?ielle  Betsee^  a  tu  obei  mes  ordres  et  gngne 
I'ei  entail  f 

In  reply,  I  made  a  great  merit  of  being 
too  dutiful  a  daughter  to  disobey  my  mu- 
iher,  however  much  my  inclination  prompt- 
ed me  to  revenge  the  insults 

He  then  pinched  my  ear  in  token  of  ap- 
proval, and  said,  **Ah,  Miss  Betsee,  tu 
commence  a  etre  sage.** 

He  then  called  Dr,  O'Meara,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  procured  the  fan.  The  doc- 
tor replied  that  there  were  none  pretty 
enough. 

I  believe  I  looked  disappointed,  on  per* 
ceiving  which.  Napoleon,  with  his  usual 
good  nature,  consoled  me  with  the  promise 
of  something  prettier ;  and  he  kept  his 
word  ;  in  a  few  days  1  received  a  ring  com* 
posed  of  brilliants,  forming  the  letter  Up 
surmounted  by  a  small  engle. 

The  only  revenge  I  took  on  the  morquit 
was,  by  relating  an  anecdote  of  hi«  greedy 
propensity,  which  diverted  Napoleon  teif 
much.  He  was  very  fond  of  cauliflowers, 
which  vegetable  was  rare  in  the  island^aiid 
when  dining  with  us  one  day  at  the  Briart, 
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bis  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Gor,  had  omitted 
[to  point  out  the  fact  of  there  being  some  at 
^blc,  and  it  was  only  when  about  being 
emoved  that  the  marquis  espied  the  re- 
realing  dish.  His  rage  was  most  amus- 
nnd  with  much  gesticulation  he  ex- 
claimed, *^  Bdte !  pourquoi  ne  m'a  tti  pas 
lis  qu'ils  y  avaient  des  choux-fleurs  V 

During  one  of  our  riding  excursions,  we 
[icountered  Napoleon,  who  was  returning 
from  Sandy  Bay»  where  he  had  been  to  visit 
Mr.  D ,  who  resided  there.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  delighted  with  the  place, 
and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  urbanity  of 
the  Irene rable  host  of  **  Fairy  Land,'* 

Tliis  gentleman  had  passed  all  his  life  at 
St.  Helena,  and  at  this  time  had  arrived  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  without  ever 
having  h*ft  the  island.  His  appearance  was 
most  prepossessing,  and  to  those  who  lov- 
ed to  revel  in  the  ideal  and  imaginative,  he 
might  have  been  likened  to  a  good  genius 
presiding  over  the  fairy  valley  in  which  he 
awcll.* 

I  asked  Napoleon  if  he  bad  remarked, 
when  at  Sandy  Bay,  three  singularly  form- 
ed rocks,  shaped  like  sugar-loaves,  and 
called  Lot's  wife  and  daughter!  He  re- 
plied that  he  had*  I  then  related  to  him 
«n  anecdote  connected  with  the  largest  of 
the  three. 

More  than  half  a  century  had  chipsed 
since  two  slaves,  who  preferred  a  freebooi- 
ing  life  10  that  of  labor  and  subjection,  se- 

Cgreted  themselves  in  a  cave  half  way  up 
■le  acclivity  which  teroiinates  the  spiral 
fock,  called  "  Lot's  wife."  From  this 
«lronghold,  their  nocturnal  sallies  and  de- 
predatioas  were  carried  on  with  great  suc- 
ecsa,  and  their  retreat  remaining  undiscov- 
ered for  a  long  titne^  they  became  the  ter- 
_  tor  of  the  island.  They  were  at  length, 
however,  tracked  loihctr  rocky  hold,  where 
ihey  stood  a  long  siege,  repelling  all  at- 
tacks, by  rolling  stones  on  their  assailants. 
It  was  at  last  deemed  necessary  lo  send  a 
party  of  soldiers  to  fire  on  ihem,  if  they  re- 
fused to  surrender ;  but  llus  measure  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  superior  ac- 

•  A   few  year^  afi-sr  the  emperar*8   vlait,    Mr 

p M/ns  intlnced   to  come  to  EaglAnd  :  anti 

1  u   tie  mt^ht  never  return  lo  tiis  lovely 

.^!  1  valky,  he  had  a  tree  felled  tr-jRi  his 

€»wa  '  IViiry  Uftd,  '  from  under  the  shade  of  which 

lie  had  ofif^fi  vif>\V(^d  (he  enchaniinis^  ^cene  nrouadt 

'  ;  ilri  made  fiura  the  wood.     His  ar* 

I,   und   his  interesiioff  character, 

j^n   lu  ihe  Prince   Reg'-nt,   aJiei- 

,  his  U   II  de-^ired  ihai  Mr  D — - 

lu  tut  him;  and  hh  Royal  High- 

l»e^4   \fc.*.v  the   interview,  ihat  he 

afterward*  '  > ,  who  sub>et|riently 

fctaraed  lo  tvr.  luvri^  i24iiuii*  i 
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livity  of  one  of  the  besieciring  party,  who 
managed  to  climb  the  roclc,  reach  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mountain,  and  "clamber- 
^^S  ^^V^  g^^^  ^  situation  above  the  cave,  the 
mouth  of  which  became  thus  exposed  lo 
the  same  mode  of  attack  which  had  effect* 
ed  its  defence  :  so  that  when  one  o(  tlie  tin- 
fortunate  freebooters  approached  the  edge 
o(  the  precipice  lo  roll  down  stones,  he 
was  crushed  to  death,  and  his  companion, 
who  was  following  him,  severely  wounded* 
Many  of  the  islanders  believe  to  this  day 
that  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  slave  is 
seen  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  wild  spot 
wherein  he  carried  on  his  nightly  orgies: 
a  superstition  easily  nccounied  for  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  being  generally  encircled  by 
Ijfi^ht  mists,  which  wreath  themselves  into 
all  kinds  of  fantastical  shapes  ;  thus  to  the 
eye  of  superstition  giving  to  "an  airy  no- 
thing a  local  habitation  and  a  name.^*  In 
St.  Helena,  every  cavern  has  its  spirii,  and 
every  rock  its  legend. 

Napoleon  having  listened  to  my  legend  of 
the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  said  he  should  re- 
gard it  with  greater  interest  the  next  time 
he  rode  in  that  direction. 

One  of  the  many  instances  of  Napoleon's 
a^rcat  good-nature,  and  bis  kindness  in  pro- 
moting my  amusement,  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  races  at  Dendwood,  which  at 
that  time  were  anticipated  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  as  a  kind  of  jubilee.  From 
having  been,  as  was  often  the  case,  in  arrears 
with  my  lessons,  my  father,  by  way  of  pun- 
ishing me^  declared  that  I  should  not  go  to 
the  races;  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  break  his  determination,  he  lent 
my  pony  to  a  friend  for  that  day.  My 
vexation  was  very  great  at  not  knowing 
where  to  get  a  horse, and  I  happened  to'men- 
tion  my  diflictihy  to  Dr.  O'Meara,  who 
told  Napoleon,  and  my  delight  may  be 
conceived  when  a  short  time  after  all  our 
party  had  left  the  Briars  for  Deadwood,  I 
perceived  the  doctor  winding  down  the 
mountain-path  wliich  led  to  our  house, 
followed  by  a  slave  leading  a  superb  gray 
horse,  called  Mameluke,  with  a  lady's  side- 
saddle and  liou&infjs  of  crimson  velvet  em- 
broidered with  gold. 

Dr.  O^Meara  said  that  on  telling  the  empe- 
ror of  my  distress,  lie  desired  that  the  qui- 
etest horse  in  his  stable  be  immediately 
prepared  for  my  use* 

This  simply  good-natured  act  of  the  em- 
peror occasioTied  no  small  disturbance  on 
the  island,  and  sufficiently  punished  me  for 
acting  contrary  to  my  falher^s  wishes,  by 
the  pain  it  gave  me  at  hearing  that  be  was 
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considered  to  have  committed  a  breach  of 
dicipline  in  permitting^  one  of  his  family  to 
ride  a  horse  belonging  to  the  Longwood 
establishment,  and  for  which  he  was  repri- 
manded by  the  governor. 

We  were  told  by  Napoleon  the  next  day, 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  races  from  the 
upper  windows  of  General  Bertrand's  cot- 
tage, and  expressed  himself  much  amused 
by  them.  lie  said  he  supposed  I  was  too 
much  diverted  by  the  gay  scene  to  feel  my 
usual  timidity. 

Bonaparte  frequently  urged  my  father  to 
correct  me  whilst  young,  and  said  I  ought 
never  to  be  encouraged  in  my  foolish  fears, 
or  ever  permitted  to  indulge  therein. 
He  said  the  empress  Josephine  suffered  the 
greatest  terror  in  a  carriage,  and  he  men- 
tioned several  instances  of  her  extreme 
fright,  when  he  was  obliged  to  reprimand 
her  severely.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the 
Duchess  D'Abrantes  mentions  in  her  me- 
moirs of  the  emperor,  one  of  the  anecdotes 
OD  this  subject  which  he  recounted  to  us. 

There  was  so  little  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  Napoleon's  life,  that  he  took  an  interest 
in  the  most  trifling  attempts  at  gayety  in 
the  island,  and  he  generally  consented  to 
our  entreaties  to  be  present  at  some  of  the 
many  entertainments  my  father  delighted 
in  promoting.  On  one  occasion  my  father 
gave  a  f6te  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
my  birthday,  at  a  pretty  little  place  he  pos- 
sessed within  the  boundary  of  the  emperor's 
rides,  called  Ross  Cottage :  so  named  as 
being  the  abode  for  a  short  time  of  a  much 
esteemed  friend,  the  flag-captain  of  the 
Northumberland,  whom  Bonaparte  always 
designated  as  "un  bravissimo  uomo."  When 
the  festivities  were  at  their  height  we 
descried  the  emperor  riding  along  the 
bill-side  towards  the  house ;  but  on  seeing 
snch  an  assembly  he  sent  to  sny  that  he 
ivould  content  himself  with  looking  at  us 
from  the  heights  above.  I  did  not  consider 
this  was  fulfilling  his  promise  of  coming  to 
the  party,  and  not  liking  to  be  so  disap- 
pointed, I  scampered  off  to  where  he  had 
taken  up  his  position,  and  begged  he  would 
be  present  at  our  festivity — telling  him  he 
must  not  refuse,  itbcing  my  birthday.  But 
all  my  entreaties  were  unavailing ; — he  said 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  descend 
the  hill,  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude,  who  wished  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  with  the  sight  of  him.  I  insisted, 
however,  on  his  tasting  a  piece  of  birth- 
day cake,  which  had  been  sent  for  that  occa- 
sion by  a  friend  in  England,  and  who, 
little  knowing  the  strict  surveillance  exer- 
cised over  all  those  in  any  way  connected 
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with  the  fallen  chief  and  his  adherents,  had 
the  cake  ornamented  with  a  large  eagle, 
and  which,  unluckily  for  us,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  animadversion.  This  I  named 
to  Napoleon  as  an  inducement  for  him  to 
eat  of  the  cake,  sayin^f,  "  It  is  the  least  you 
can  do  for  getting  us  into  such  disgrace." 

Having  thus  induced  him  to  eat  a  thick 
slice,  he  pinched  my  ear,  calling  me  a 
"  saucy  little  simpleton,"  and  galloped 
off  humming,  or  rather  attempting  to  sing 
with  his  most  unmusical  voice,  "  Vive 
Henri  Quatre." 

One  morning  we  went  to  call  on  Madame 
Bertrand,  and  found  Napoleon  seated  by 
her  bedside.  We  were  about  retreating, 
thinking  we  had  been  shown  into  the  wrong 
room,  when  he  called  out,  in  his  imperfect 
English,  desiring  us  to  enter,  and  asked 
what  we  were  afraid  of,  saying, 

"  I  am  visiting  my  dear  loaf,  my  mis- 
tress." 

My  mother  observed  that  the  latter  term 
had  a  strange  signification,  and  that  it  was 
never  used  in  our  language  to  express 
friendship.  He  laughed  heartily  at  the 
awkward  error  he  had  made,  and  promised 
not  to  forget  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
for  the  future,  repeating  that  he  only  meant 
to  express  that  Madame  Bertrand  was  his 
dear  friend. 

It  was  by  Napoleon's  especial  desire  that 
we  ventured  now  and  then  to  correct  his 
English  ;  and  being  very  anxious  to  im- 
prove  himself,  he  never  let  an  opportu- 
nity pass  when  in  our  society,  without  try- 
ing to  converse  in  English,  though,  from 
his  exceedingly  bad  pronunciation,  and  lit- 
eral translations,  it  required  the  most  ex- 
clusive attention  to  understand  him.  For 
my  part  I  seldom  had  patience  to  render 
him  much  assistance,  my  sister  being  gen- 
erally obliged  to  finish  what  I  had  begun  ; 
for  in  the  middle  of  his  lesson  I  would  rush 
away,  attracted  by  some  more  frivolous 
amusement.  On  returning  I  was  always 
saluted  with  a  tap  on  the  cheek,  or  a  pinch 
of  the  ear,  with  the  exclamation  of, 

''Ah,  Mademoiselle  Betsee,  petite  etour- 
die  que  vous  £tes,  vousnedeviendriez  ja- 
mais sage." 

Bonaparte,  on  one  occasion,  asked  us  if 
we  had  seen  little  Arthur,  who  was  about  a 
month  old  ;  and  he  repeated  Madame  Ber- 
trand's speech  on  introducing  the  child  to 
him. 

"  Allow  me  to  presenc  to  your  majesty  a 
subject  who  has  dared  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Longwood  without  a  pass  from  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe." 

He  sat  chatting  a  long  time,  aud  quiixing 
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me  ftbout  the  »hort  waist  and  petticoats  of 
my  frack.  He  look  great  pleasure  in  teasing 
meapout  my  traasers,  as  he  knew  I  disliked 
being  called  a  Jiltle  boy»  and  whicb  he  ol- 
'  wayt  made  a  point  of  doin^  when  he  espied 
ihe  trousers.  He  thought  the  faahion  of 
wearing  short  wai-ts  very  frightful,  and 
said,  if  he  were  governor,  he  should  issue  an 
order  that  no  ladies  were  to  appear  dressed 
in  that  style. 

Before  leaving  Madame   Bertrand's  cot- 
tage, he  joined   the  children  in  a  game   of 
I  pusjs  in  the  cornerj  to  which  I  acted  aa  Mai- 
tress  de  Ballet. 

Napoleon  used  to  evince  great  curiosity 
taboutthe   stjbjcct    of    our   conversations 
when  we  called   on  Lady    Lowe,  at  Plan 
lation   House,  and  asked  whether  they  dis- 
cyssed  our  \Miits  to  Longwood, 

I  lold  him  that  the  same  sort  of  interro- 
gation went  on  there,  and  that  1  was  sure 
to  be  sharply  (though  goodnaturedly)croBs- 
cjuestioned,  about  what  we  did,  and  what  we 
heard,  when  in  his  presence. 

One    evening,  whilst   on  a  visit  to  Ma- 
f  dame  Bertrand,  we   strolled   up  to  see  Dr. 
lO^Meara,    who  happened    to  be    engaged 
Iwith  the  emperor.  Cipriani, however,  sent  in 
■to  say  that  some  ladies  were  waiting  to  see 
him,  and  on  Napoleon  hearing  our  names,  he 
requested   us  to  come  in.     We  found  him 
in  the  billiard-room  employed  looking  over 
some  very  large  maps,  and  moving   about 
a  number  of  pins,  some  with  red  heads,  oth- 
ers with  black. 

I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing.     He  re- 
plied that  he  was  fighting  over  again  some 
Icf  his  battles,  and   Uiai  the  red-headed  pins 
Were  meant   to  represent  the  English,  and 
the   black   the  French,     One  of  bis  chief 
L  Amusements  was,    going  ihroirgh   the  evo- 
I  lu  I  ions  of  a  lost  baltle^lo  see  if  it  were  pos- 
isiblebyany  belter   man(£uvering  to   have 
roa  it* 


A  Nkw  PATEJiEXT  — A  newly  invented  wood 
htveintifit  hut  been  Iniil  down  uppoitite  the  rem- 
donr«  of  the  inftyor,  in  ihc  Rue  de  I'Ecu.  It  iii  u 
ombiiialion  uf  wood  antl  o^plmJle,  |MJH*«-'*3ing§cem* 
Dgly  the  advanr!ig<'s  of  bodi,  witjiuul  ihc  incoiivi^- 
ptcirircs  of  cit(K*r»  hcing  im|iiirvjniM  lo  wjtltT,  frte 
l^niti  dungcr  to  horf<*fi|  und  contiiig  25  per  corit.  lesa 
or  r.af  riftgu  romJji,  aud  Ui  rnuGli  ii«  5U  lu^^a  for  ftint 
paidrnenni  if^^ouhl  it  anj^wor,  wk  ht^ar  it  i«  tiilkcd 
of  lav  ins  it  tlowti  liuiico  tu  Amieiifi,  imd  running 
1  V  iipnn    ir     It    JH  the    itivt^ti" 

1  Lilly  :  thr  vftnl  U  said   Co  ho 
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Stay^  stronger,  stay,  and  rf»l  awhtlr, 
Forauke  not  yet  my  grassy  bed  ; 

To  dry  thy  tears  and  wake  :i  firniiCi 
Oil  !  tarry  with  the  pi^uceful  dead. 

Bcliove  there  is  no  grief  below 

Which  true  Religion  canijur  huJiJ  ; 

From  Friith's  blfsteye  no  depths  uf  woe 
The  star  of  Hope  cnii  c*ir  coticcaJ. 

Thiy  Son  of  God  In  humcn  frame 
Has  borne  our  sins,  and  felt  our  care, 

And  conifurl  lingers  on  His  niitne 
For  all  that  come  to  Ilini  in  prayer. 

Then  mourn  not  on  thv  joarney  home, 
But  trust  in  God,  on^  onward  move  ; 

A  few  more  ^eiirs,  and  thousha!t  came 
Where  Funh  and  Hope  are  lost  in  Love. 

AONKS. 


The  Grand  Doke  Michel.  —  An  important 
name  has  been  added  ^  during  the  pa^t  weok,  lo  the 
list  of  illuslrioos  persotiage*  who,  during  iho  eur- 
nmt  yiHir^  have  visited  our  metiopoli*} ,  The  Grand 
Duke  Michel,  brotber  lo  the  Ediperor  NieboJas  and 
huiihand  nf  the  Grnnd  Duehiss  Helena,  one  of  tlie 
most  Rtlraetivc  and  aecomplisli^d  Princessej*  in  Eu- 
rope, arrived  on  Sunday  \iuH  at  Mivurt'a  Hotel  ;  and 
him  siucv  been  ti  gu« :»t  of  her  Mnjc&ty  and  Priiiee 
Albert  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Five-and-twenty  yturs  ago,  tlic  Grand  Duke  (at 
thai  time  a  youth  travelling  with  his  governor)  vis- 
ited this  country  }  and  ulWr  epetiditig  fiome  lime  in 
London,  became  the  guei$t  of  d^everal  of  our  moat 
distinguished  nohletnen  at  their  ccsuntry  scats.  i:^ome 
tea  years  since,  the  (iraiul  Durbess  hia  con»ort|  with 
her  youthful  daughters,  also  visited  Ijondon,  and 
won  golden  opitiioniii  by  the  erace  of  hvr  manners, 
aud  ihe  intelligeiiee  of  her  mind. 

The  Grand  Duke,  wlici«e  tuatcs  are  of  a  military 
tendency,  ha«  visited,  ^lince  his  arrival  in  town,  sev 
era!  ofourpublie  institutions,  exhibiting  the  strong- 
est intereat  in  (lioj^e  connected  willi  the  profession 
in  wJiieh  he  deltghts.  Yesterday  bt«  Imperial  High- 
ness waB  present  at  a  grand  military  review  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Windsor,  consiRtitig  of  the  third 
battalirui  of  tbe  GrenndirT  GuLird!^,  the  first  rcgi* 
meiit  ofihe  Life  Gujirds,  and  the  13tb  regiment  of 
Light  Drngoons ;  ufler  whieh  tie  took  leave  of  her 
Majesty,  aud,  in  company  with  Prince  Albert,  pro* 
eeeded  to  visit  the  Royal  Military  College  at  ^lind- 
hijfi^t,  returning  thence  to  Mivart'a  Hi>tcl. —  Court 

Arrest  of  J,  C.  Cliftom,  aji  AMEmcAit. — J.  C. 

Clinton,  an  American,  arreslod  at  the  Guildhall,  un- 
der a  warrant  from  the  Home  i?eerctary,  waaexiim- 
tnod  at  Bow  street  yesterday,  on  the  charge  of  for* 
gery  of  American  Treasury  bilU.  The  **  original 
deoositiun«"  from  America  %v«'re  produced  hjr  tJie 
solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  but  the  mmgistrBto  rc« 
filled  to  receive  tliem,  a*  the  new  Art  forgiving  un 
olfendetrf  only  nu  utiuna  **  cerlitied  eopirg  "  of  Kueli 
depojiitiim^  a^  rf*ceivnble,  The  Act  is  in  otbiir  ro- 
^pin'ie  NO  rtnmsily  anti  obscurely  worded,  aa  to  be 
diiBcult,  and  in  some  plurcti  itnpo»iiible,  to  undor" 
fitand  The  nriisoner  was  therefore  discharged,  by 
the  flaw  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  whieh  he 
waa  nrrt  .^ti  tl  This  is  another  specimen  of  our  legal 
ah$mrdili'j!*^  and  in  the  far-^fHUied  Wasiiington  treaty 
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MEMOIRS  AND    CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
FRANCIS  HORNER. 

From  the  ErJittburgti  ReTiew. 

Jifemcirs  and  Correspondence  of  Francis 
Horner,  M.  P.  Edited  by  his  Brother, 
Leonard  Horner,  F.  R,  S.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:  1843. 

I5TRODUCTORT  NoTE. — A  Very  interesting  and 
valuable  article.     Let  every  one  read  it. — £d. 

The  world  owes  much  to  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner  for  the  publication  of  this  work. 
We  have  read  it  more  than  once,  and  on 
each  successive  occasion  we  have  found 
new  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  hav. 
ing  had  the  resolution  to  undertake  a  task 
•O  useful,  and  which  he  has  so  judiciously 
performed.  That  task  was  not  without  its 
difiiculties.  It  was  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  character  of  Francis  Horner  without 
describing  those  intellectual  acquirements, 
that  high  moral  principle,  and,  above  all, 
those  warm,  generous,  and  gentle  feelings 
by  vshich  he  was  so  greatly  distinguished. 
And  yet,  in  doing  justice  to  these  charac- 
teristics, it  was  difficult  for  one  whose 
childhood  and  youth  had  been  guided  and 
instructed  by  his  brother*s  advice  and  ex- 
ample, who  had  watched  over  that  brother 
in  his  last  illness,  and  had  attended  his 
deathbed,  to  avoid  those  effects  of  partiality 
and  emotion  which  a  connexion  so  near 
and  associations  so  tender  could  not  fail  to 
produce.  This  danger  the  Editor  has  care- 
fully avoided.  Though  these  volumes 
would  lose  much  of  their  charm  if  they  did 
not  contain  evidence  of  the  afl^ection  felt 
for  the  subject  of  them,  we  do  not  think 
that  wc  could,  in  a  single  instance,  point 
out  any  exaggerated  appreciation  of  his 
brother's  merits  or  public  services.  On 
the  contrary,  justice,  and  no  more  than 
justice,  is  done  to  his  memory :  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  language  of  pane- 
gyric might  have  been  carried  further,  with 
the  approval  not  only  of  friends,  but  of 
rivals  and  competitors — enemies  he  had 
none.  It  is  true  that  the  Editor  has  con- 
fined his  functions  within  very  moderate 
limits.  In  this  he  has  imposed  on  himself 
a  severe,  though  perhaps  a  fitting  restraint. 
The  narrative  is  as  short  and  simple  as  was 
possible.  To  use  his  own  words,  his  whole 
endeavor  was,  *  by  a  careful  selection  of 
papers  and  correspondence,  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  pages  at  the  commencement,  and 
by  filling  up  occasional  blauks  in  the  narra- 
tive, to  make  his  brother  himself  narrate 
the  history  of  his  life.'  This  task  has  been 
executed  with  equal  modesty  and  judgment. 
We  doubt  whether  the  image  of  any  char- 
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acter  has  been  more  correctly  portrayed, 
or  transferred  with  more  truth  to  the  heart 
as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  The  noble 
statue  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  which  the 
affection  of  his  friends  raised  to  Horner  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  not  a  more  perfect 
image  of  his  person,  than  are  his  journals 
and  confidential  letters  of  his  mind  and  feel- 
ings. But  how  superior  in  interest  are  the 
works  of  the  pen  to  those  of  the  chisel  or 
the  pencil !  Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  to 
thank  the  Editor,  not  merely  for  the  plea- 
sure he  has  communicated  to  us,  but  for  the 
good  which  his  publication  is  so  strongly 
calculated  to  produce. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  ungen- 
erous and  ungrateful,  after  acknowledg- 
ments so  well  deserved,  if  we  venture  to 
express  some  doubt  whether  this  publica- 
tion might  not  have  been  advantageously 
delayed  for  some  years  to  come.  Had 
such  a  postponement  taken  place,  it  is  true 
that  we  and  our  immediate  contemporaries 
would  have  lost  much  delight  and  instruc- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a 
more  full  and  unreserved  publication  might 
then  have  taken  place.  Though  Francis 
Horner  was  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
tolerant  of  human  beings,  though  the  mo- 
desty of  his  nature  seems  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  harsh  censures,  yet  there  are 
evidences  in  these  journals  and  letters  that 
his  discriminating  judgment  had  been  free- 
ly exercised.  His  power  of  detecting  what 
was  selfish,  insincere,  and  unworthy  in 
character,  could  not  have  been  given  him 
in  vain.  We  feel  convinced  that  portions 
of  correspondence  important  to  the  history 
and  to  the  biography  of  his  times  must  have 
been  kept  back,  in  consideration  of  feelings 
which  a  contemporary  biographer  is  bound 
to  respect.  There  are  many  fragments  of 
observation  in  these  volumes  which  we 
should  have  wished  to  see  completed ; 
many  outlines  which  it  would  have  been 
most  desirable  to  have  seen  filled  up.  In 
some  cases  a  sketch  of  character  is  given, 
and  the  acts  to  which  that  character  or 
temperament  has  led  are  scarcely  alluded 
to  ;  in  other  instances,  the  acts  are  slightly 
described,  but  there  is  no  analysis  of  the 
feelings  or  motives  from  which  they  have 
originated.  If  our  surmises  be  correct,  we 
trust  that  at  some  future  day,  when  re- 
straints of  delicacy  no  longer  exists  a  more 
full  publication  may  take  place.  The  his- 
tory  of  our  times  cannot  but  profit  by  the 
unreserved  disclosure  of  all  judgments^ 
whether  negative  or  aflirmative,  passed  by 
Francis  Horner  upon  men  and  things. 

We  have  said  that  we  thank  the  Editor, 
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not  only  f<^T  the  pleasure  he  has  g^iren  us 
by  this  piiblJoation,  but  for  the  good  which 
it  must  produce,  h  is  more  especially  in 
reference  to  ihis  latter  consideration  that 
we  esteem  ihis  work-  It  is*  in  its  practical 
naefulnesB  that  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
it  as  entnnently  recommendable.  Within 
tt  few  years,  some  delightful  works  of  the 
same  charncler  have  been  published  :  the 
Memoirs  of  Mackintosh  and  of  Romilly,  for 
instance,  and  the  Letters  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Dudley — three  very  disiinginahed  friends 
of  Francis  Horner.  B*it,  interesting  as 
these  works  are,  ihey  do  not  lead  to  the 
same  practical  consequences  as  the  work 
before  us.  They  are  also  fur  from  leaving 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  same  genial 
and  happy  impression.  Shades  of  melan- 
choly, of  disappointment,  of  a  sensibility 
almost  morbid,  and  an  aimless  and  indeter- 
minate artivity,  are  to  be  found  in  diOerenl 
degrees  in  the  works  we  have  named.  But 
in  the  picture  of  Horner  there  is  a  distinct- 
ness, a  sunshine,  and  warmth,  which  we 
can  trace  to  his  steady  convictions,  and  to 
the  happiness  derived  from  his  energetic 
fulfilment  of  practical  diities.  He  was  es- 
sentially as  happy  as  he  was  a  distinguish- 
ed man.  The  profound,  enlarged,  and  fer- 
tile mind  of  Mackintosh,  expanded  itself 
into  wide  philosophical  systems,  metaphy- 
aical  abstractions,  and  variegated  literary 
inquiries.  Though  stored  with  general  and 
elegant  knowledge,  and  elevated  by  feel- 
ings of  a  devoted,  but  uncompromising  and 
•om^what  austere  patriotism,  in  Romilly 
professional  duly  still  asserted  a  just  pre- 
eminence, not  overpowering,  however^  his 
too  acute  sensibilities.  Literary  and  specu- 
lative endowments,  a  rare  wit,  eloquence, 
highly  bill  painfully  elaborated,  distinguish- 
ed Lord  D^idley  ;  but  these  qualities  were 
singularly  neutralized  by  a  pitiful  fear  of 
the  world,  which  shrank  from  the  risk  of 
failure,  by  a  want  of  vigor  and  self-reliance, 
and  by  the  absence  of  that  steady  and  me- 
thod teal  industry^  which  gives  strength  as 
well  as  acuteness  to  the  understandino^. 
There  was  also  a  lamentable  deficiency  in 
the  principles  of  political  duty*  Lord 
Dudley  seems  to  have  considered  public 
life  rather  as  a  pageant  or  tournament 
where  crowns  are  to  be  won,  than  as  a  field 
which  is  to  be  cultivated  by  hard  toil,  and 
where  the  harvest  reaped  is  not  exclusively 
for  our  own  consumption,  but  for  the  sus- 
tenlation  of  our  fellow-men.  The  Chair  of 
the  professor  of  moral  and  political  philoso- 
phy would  have  been  better  filled  by  Mack- 
mtosh  ;  the  ermine  of  a  great  magistrate' 
would  better  have  become  Romilly ;   the 


brilliant  triumphs  of  society,  and  the  occa- 
sional success  of  oratorical  display,  might 
more  justly  have  been  claimed  by  Dudley. 
But  for  the  perfect  character  of  a  British 
member  of  parliament,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  innumerable  functions  5  where  the  most 
minute  of  those  duties  are  elevated  by  an 
ever-present  sense  of  right^ — all  are  in- 
fluenced by  patriotic  motive,  and  restrained 
and  limited  in  their  application  by  calm  and 
practical  wisdom — we  doubt  whether  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever 
exhibited  a  rarer  combination  of  qualities 
than  those  w^liich  were  displayed  by  Horner, 
and  recorded  in  these  volumes.  Idoneus 
patrta?  was  a  motto  which  might  well  have 
been  conferred  upon  him.  The  light  of  his 
mind  was  not  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  to  daz- 
zle rather  than  to  irradiate  j  it  was  the 
clear,  calm  day,  beneath  whose  influence 
man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  la- 
bor. Simple,  truthful,  and  unostentatious, 
he  souo-ht  and  found  no  sliori  cut,  or  royal 
road  to  eminence  and  distinction.  He  re- 
cognized the  condition  assigned  10  man  by 
his  Creator.  That  decree  which  fixes  labor 
as  the  price  of  all  success,  so  far  from  dis- 
courajjing  only  excited  his  indefatigable 
industry;  and  though  fame  and  success 
might  justly  be  contemplated  by  bim  as 
probable  and  legitimate  rewards,  they  w*ere 
never  allowed  to  become  primary  objects, 
but  were  mainly  viewed  as  collateral  inci- 
dentSt  We  doubt  w^ielher  a  much  more 
useful  gift  could  be  made  to  a  young  man 
destined  for  civil  duties  than  these  volumes; 
nor  can  we  conceive  any  example  which 
an  aflectionale  parent  could  hold  out,  with 
more  advantage  to  his  child,  than  the  use- 
ful and  honorable  life  which  they  record. 
To  us  they  possess  a  deep  and  a  peculiar 
interest.  We  are  disposed  to  trace  Horn- 
er's character  to  the  peculiar  insiitutiona 
of  our  native  land.  The  High  School  and 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  were  the 
seals  of  his  education.  Dugald  Stewart, 
Playfair,  Black,  Robertson — names  dear 
to  US  as  household  gods  —  were  the 
teachers  under  whom  his  intellect  was 
formed  and  matured.  His  education  was 
essentially  Scotch  ;  and  its  entire  success 
is  one,  out  of  many  refutations,  of  those  at- 
tacks which  depreciate  our  national  system 
of  instruction.  That  in  the  ca^e  of  Horner 
its  success  was  complete  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
was  not  only  with  contempornrics  and  pro- 
fessional rivals  in  North  Britain  that  he  had 
to  contend  ;  nor  were  his  trials  conJined  to 
the  dry  pursuits  of  the  bar.  He  had  to 
struggle  fox  equalityi  and  at  length  he  gain- 
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ed  pre-emtnence}  among  those  whose  liter- 
mry  success  was  recorded   in   the   Jifusm 
EtQntnsts  ;  he  had  to  win  his  way  among 
the  most  exclusive  and  jealous  of  tlie  aris- 
tocratic circles  of  the  metropolis ;  he  had 
to  contend   for  the   mastery  in  that  most 
fastidious   of  all   assemblies,  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and   unaided   but   by   his   own 
powers,   standing  on  no  height  but  that  of 
his  exalted  principles,  the  Edinburgh  stu* 
dent,  almost  without  a  consciousness  of  the 
obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way,  surmount- 
ed thenn  all»  and  acquired  an  earlier  and  a 
better  established  reputation  as  a  public 
man  than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. — 
But  our  attention  has  been  too  long  with- 
drawn from  the  work  immediately  before  us. 
Mr.  Horner   was   born   at  Edinburgh  in 
177S,     His  parents  were    highly  respect- 
able, but  not   of  an  elevated  class  in  so- 
ciety.   His  father  was  a  merchant,  who  ap- 
pears   from   his   correspondence    to    have 
eminently  deserved  the    dutiful    affection 
and    confidence    so    strongly    evinced    in 
every  page  of  his  son's  correspondence. 
This  happy  result  may  to  a  considerable 
degree,  be  traced  to  the  mode  of  his  edu- 
cation,    As  a  child,  he  was  not  sent  away 
from  his   home  5  neither   was  he   at   once 
thrown  amidst  the  temptations  of  a  great 
public    school  J   among  new  associates,   to 
whom  his  boine  thoyghts,  his  home  duties, 
and  his  home  affection^  were  strange  and 
foreign.     He  was  not  thus  brought  into  a 
circle  whose  influences,  though  often  ex- 
erted for  good,  frequently  detach  the  child 
from   his   filial   obligaiions.     In  his  child- 
hood and  youth,  the  school  and  the  uni- 
versity were  bound  up  with  the  domestic 
circle.     The  pursuits  of  the  son,  his  inti- 
macies, and  his  habits,  were  all  kept  within 
the  reach  of  his  father^s  observation*    That 
most  endearing  and  useful  of  all  ties— that 
to  which  may  be  traced  all  the  purest,  the 
earliest,  and  the  strongest  impulses — the  tie 
of  a  mother*»  love — was  not  severed.    We 
believe  that  more  of  knowledge,  as  well  a^  of 
happiness  and  virtue^  may  be  traced  to  the 
early  influence  of  a  well-informed  and  a  well- 
principled  mother, than  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  be  quite  ready 
to  confess.    Of  the  happy  eflects  of  this  do- 
mestic training,   the   life  of  Francis   Hor- 
ner presents  a  striking  example.     It  is  evi- 
dently   no   exaggerated    praise   when    the 
biographer  informs  us,  that  *  whilst  his  fa- 
ther's cultivated  and  naturally  strong  un- 
derstanding,  general    information,  refmed 
taste,   and    liberal   sentiments,   were    well 
qualified   to  give  a  right  direction  to  the 
talents  uf  which   his  son   gave  an   early 
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promise,  his  mother^s  excellent  qualities 
had  an  influence  no  less  benelicial  in  the 
formation    of   her   son's   character.      She 

united  to  a  gentle  nature,  great  good  sens^ 
activity  of  mind,  and  an  earnest  unobtn 
sive  piety,  which  shone  forth  in  her  whole 
conduct  and  in  all  her  sentiments,  and 
which  she  carefully  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  her  children*^  This  influence  coD' 
tinned  unchanged,  or  rather  it  seems  t( 
have  increased  in  strength,  and  to  har( 
deepened  into  e^reoter  tenderness,  up  to  t 
very  period  of  her  son's  death.  Durin 
his  first  visit  to  England,  he  writes  as  foj 
Iowa  with  reference  to  his  mother's  letters 
— 'Besides  the  influence  of  my  mother^s 
injunctions  in  guiding  me  to  what  is  proper 
and  becoming,  I  shall  derive  from  her  let- 
ters the  pleasure  of  considering  myself  un- 
der her  immediate  direction,  and  of  some- 
times forgetting  that  I  am  at  distance  froi 
her.'— p.  24. 

I  One  of  these  letters  is  so  very  character- 
istic in  its  maternal  simplicity,  that  we  can* 
not  resist  the  pleasure  of  extracting  il, 

'Edinburgh,  I9th  October^  1796. 
<My  Dear  Fbakk, 
M  had  once  and  again  proposed  writiog  at 
the  very  time  your  father  propo.se d  to  do  it,  and 
ae  I  thought  you  would  consider  him  and  me  the 
same  person,  it  made  nie  vicld^  as  I  knew  he  had 
Bometliing  to  eay  to  you  anout  yourfiUureplnnB, 
which  he  onderstands  better  than  I  do.  AHer 
all,  you  rogue,  I  have  a  notion  that  you  are  in 
my  debt,  but  I  do  not  dispute  it  wilLi  you.  I  shall 
in  future  be  more  punctuaL 

*  You,  and  all  of  you,  are  most  fortunate  in  a 
mo$t  indulgent  father,  who,  iiiPteud  of  baring 
occiision  to  be  prompted,  is  willing  to  deny  him- 
self, in  many  mstances  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren may  enjoy  the  more ;  and  I  hope  imd  trust 
that  all  of  you  will  amply  repay  his  goodness  by 
being  gratdul,  phould  n  please  God  10  spnrt*  you 
and  him  lu^ethcr.  1  bless  God  we  have  no 
reason  to  comphiin.  May  the  example  of  uur 
el Jcet  descend  on  our  youngest  brajichee !  I 
shall  ever  use  my  endeavor  to  promote  their 
imitation. 

^  And  don*t  consider  it,  my  dear,  a?  the  cjint  of 
an  old  woman,  when  1  admonish  you,  above  all 
things,  not  lo  neglect  your  religious  duties.  I 
would  much  riilhcr  nee  you  agoo<l  than  a  grtsat 
man,  and  it  ia  no  uncommon  thing  for  Iciirned 
men  to  neglect  what  is  the  mast  important  part 
of  their  duly  ;  but  be  sure,  if  you  do  noirrmi*i«- 
ber  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  vou^h^you 
nceri  never  look  for  com  lore  in  your  old  nge, 

*  Farewell,  my  dear  I  May  heaUh  nmr  hap- 
piness attend  you  wherever  you  are.* 

There  may  be  found  some,  though  we 
hope  not  amongst  our  readers,  who  nre 
disposed  to  treat  this  ^  short  and  simpU* 
letter  as  trite  and  commonplace.  We 
I  doubt  whether  ftuch  observers  Larc  a  JQi4 
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appreciation  of  the  elements  which  form 
our  national  character,  or  of  ihe  influences 
which  produce  in  that  national  character 
much  that  is  greatest,  and  all  that  is  best. 

Though    it    interferes    with    the    strict 
chronology  of  our  narrative,  we  deem  this 
part  of  Horner's  cbaracier  to  he  ro  import- 
antt  and  its  development  so  beaiitifiil  and 
60  insiructive,  that  we  must  be  permitted 
lo  carry  our  illustrations  further^     Indeed, 
the  obligations  of  home  duty  and  the  ties 
of  affection  were  with  him  the  foundation 
of  every  thing  else  that  was  good  and  use- 
ful.   His  character  did  not  resemble  one  of 
those  substances  formed  by  mechanical  ac- 
cretion   from   without  ;  hwt  rathtr  one   of 
those    formed  by  chemical   fusion  and  by 
I  expansion  from  within.     This,  in  fact,  is 
the  key  to  his  whole   nature   and   merits, 
» moral  and  intellecluah  With  him  the  heart 
was  the  great  moving  power,  and   its  im- 
pulses seem  never  to  have  milled  him.    At 
the  age  of  twenty,  after  the  completian  of  bis 
studies  under  ^I^,  Hewlett,  be  writes  to  his 
^father: — *  The  hope  on  which  I  am   most 
I  accustomed  to  dwell  is,  that  we  may  all 
I  grow   up   round  you  and  my  mother  with 
'  sentiments  of  active  probity  and  a  spirit  of 
I  industry,  so  as  never  to  give  you  cause  to 
f egret  your  care  and  your  indulgence*  I  feel 
1  most  sensibly  how  much  our  success  will 
►  depend  on  having  your  example  long  before 
tis,  and  long  enjoyiug  the  beneJits  of  your 
counsel  and  direction.     I  feel  most  sensibly 
how  much  my  immediate  comfort  and  en- 
[  joyment  depend  on  these,  in  the  impatience 
Iwiih  which  I   look  forward  to  my  return 
[  bome^  and  lo  the  prospect  of  coming  again  to 
j  domestic  society  and  its  duties  after  having 
jbeen  absent  so  long^  and  having  felt  by  ex- 

Iierience  what  a  blank  those  duties  leave  in 
ife/ — (Vol  i*  p.  39.)  At  an  after  period,  and 
[when  considering  the  expediency  of  going 
jlo   the  English  bar,  bis  filial  respect  and 
Kenderness  are  unabated.    *  Before  1  obtain 
your  concurrence,' — he  writes  to  his  father 
— *1  cannot  give  the  name  of  resolution  to 
the   inclination   I   entertain.' — Ibid.  p.  189. 
These  feerL.gs  were   uninlerruplcd  to  the 
last ;  and  we  shnll  liave  occasion  hereafter 
to  remark,  that  his  latest  effort  at  corres- 
pondence was  addressed   to  his  father  four 
Days  only  before  his  lamented  deatli. 

We  trust  there  are  none  of  our  readers 
who  ore  scoffers  on  a  subject  like  this;  and 
who  wilt  think  that  we  have  dwelt  too 
much  on  what  may  appear  so  simple  and 
commonplace  as  filial  duty  and  affection. 
We  could  wish  t!iat  these  feelings  were 
even  more  commonplace,  if  by  such  ex- 
.  prossioi)  is  meant  more  general  and  more 
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widely  diffused*    We  see  in  them  the  feuii« 

dalion  on  which  the  moral   superiority  or 
Horner's  character  rested,   and  on  which 
his  moral  ascendency  over  the  minds   of 
others  was  founded.     To   us  these    char- 
acteristics are  as  touching  as  the  descrip- 
tions   in    the   *Cotler-s   Saturday   Night.' 
The  *big  ha*  Bible^ — the  old  man^s  blessing 
—the  *  ingle  nook* — are  not  more  strictly 
identified  with   Scottish  feeling,  than  this 
duly  and  affection  on  the  part  of  a  cbi!d  ; — - 
continued   in  his  maturer   years,  forming 
his  principles,  and  influencing  his  conduct 
when  he  has  entered  into  the  active  con- 
tentions of  the  world.     It  surely  cannot  be 
thought   a  national    prejudice  to   connect  . 
these  sentiments  with  a  system   of  educa-j 
tion  which  cherishes  and  maintains  family 
affections  and  associations.     We  know  full 
well  that  distinguished  and  numerous  ex- 
amples  may    be    shown,   proving   that    all 
these  advantages  are   perfectly  compatible 
with    the    system    of  public   education    la 
England.     The  chain    of  family   affection 
may  be  continued  unbroken  between  Cas- 
tle Howard  or  Hagley  and  Eton  j  and,  un- 
der the  laie  estimable  Dr*  Arnold,  we  be- 
lieve  that   the   surest   foundation  for  filial 
duty  was   laid,    in    the   cultivaiion  of  the 
strongest   religious    convictions.      So    far 
from    weakening    the    domestic    ties,   Dr. 
ArnoUrs    instructions    could    not    fail    to 
strengthen   them,  combining  with  the  love 
felt  by  his  boys  for  tlieir  parents,  the  af- 
fectionate   reverence    which    he    so    well 
merited  from   them   himself     But  we  deal 
not  with  exceptions,  but  with  tendencies  and 
general  results.     The  Indian  juggler  swal- 
lows the  naked  sword,  though  he  does  not 
grow  fat  on  the  produce  of  this  *  iron  har- 
vest.*    M.  Chabcrt  was  also  accustomed  to 
take  his  pastime  in  a  heated  oven,  and  to 
come  out  un singed,  though  the  beefsteak 
which  w^as  placed  beside  him  was  broiled 
to  a  turn.     As  we  prefer  more  nourishing 
food  than  steel,  and  a  milder  temperature 
than  that  of  the  furnace,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  rissks  of  an  education,  wholly 
separating  the  child  from  the  parental  roof, 
under  the  ordinary  and  very  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  our  public  schools,  are  greater  than 
can  be  compensated  by  the  most  miraculous 
master   over  langs  and   shorts.     We  shall 
not  speak  of  the  cases  in  which  public  edu- 
cation fails  in  its  own  more  peculiar  course 
of  study.     We  refer  lo  instances  of  classi- 
cal success,  and  ask  whether  this  success 
is  not  too  often  dearly  purchased.     Let  u» 
suppose  the  following  to  be  the  summing 
up   by  a  faiher  of   the   school   life  of  his 
child: — *iMy  son  is  wholly  estranged  from 
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bis  family — but  tben  he  has  written  a  learn- 
ed essay  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics ; 
he  has  ruined  himself,  and  has  half  ruined 
me,  at  Newmarket — ^but  has  acquired  im- 
mortal honor  by  bis  version  of  Pindar ;  his 
arrangements  of  the  Greek  chorusses  are 
lauded  by  German  critics  of  the  deepest 
learning  and  unpronounceable  names — and 
this  must  console  me  for  his  elopement 
with  a  French  opera-dancer.'  We  know 
not  whether  this  balance  of  account  would 
be  satisfactory  to  many  parents.  We  are 
satisfied  to  receive  less,  if  we  are  convinced 
that  less  is  risked.  Dealing  with  the  future 
prospects  of  our  children  as  if  they  resem- 
bled a  stake  at  hazard  or  the  price  of  a  lot- 
tery ticket,  is  a  gambling  too  desperate  for 
our  nerves  or  consciences.  We  feel  strong- 
ly the  importance  of  the  development  of 
the  manly  character  which  public  education 
is  calculated  to  produce,  and  has  produced, 
in  many  instances.  We  are  far  from  re- 
commending a  system  that,  by  injudicious 
restraint,  prevents  the  formation  of  habits 
of  decision,  and  of  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. Safety  itself  may  be  too  dearly  pur- 
chased, if  the  character  is  dwarfed  and 
stunted.  It  should  be  allowed  to  grow  free- 
ly and  vigorously.  Above  all,  we  must  be 
understood  as  dealing  with  public  schools 
as  they  arc,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be. 

But  to  return.  We  left  Horner  pursuing 
his  education  at  Edinburgh.  There  he 
formed  many  earl}*'  and  valuable  associa- 
tions with  men  who  have  since  risen  to  the 
highest  distinction  in  various  walks  of  life. 
His  earliest  friend  was  Henry  Brougham. 
Before  the  year  1780,  the  two  boys  used 
to  run  together  on  the  pavement  before 
his  father^s  house.'  How  little  could  the 
future  destiny  of  these  boys  have  been  an- 
ticipated— how  little  could  it  have  been 
foreseen  that  the  one  was  to  become  the 
most  brilliant  and  powerful  rhetorician  of 
bis  day — was  to  rise  to  the  highest  emin- 
ence of  his  profession,  and,  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  that  the  other  was  to  exercise  over  the 
House  of  Commons  a  moral  influence  even 
greater  than  that  produced  by  his  acknow- 
ledcred  intellectual  superiority! 

The  gratitude  which  Horner  felt  towards 
all  those  from  whom  he  derived  instruc- 
tion, is  hut  an  exhibition  in  another  form 
of  the  strength  of  his  affections.  Of  his 
old  master,  Dr.  Adam,  the  Rector  of  the 
High  School,  he  writes  thus  in  1809  : — « I 
have  always  felt  a  most  agreeable  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  the  love  he  gave  me 
in  early  life  for  the  pursuits  which  are 
•till  my  best  source  of  happiness,  as  well 
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as  for  the  most  valuable  impressions  on  all 
subjects  of  political  opinion.'  Having,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  translated  the  greater 
part  of  Euler's  Algebra  into  English,  he 
declined  claiming  any  right  in  the  publica- 
tion, but  transferred  it  altogether  to  his  tu- 
tor, the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewlett — *  modestly  but 
resolutely  opposing  even  any  recognition 
of  his  share  in  the  task,  and  desiring  that 
whatever  merit  or  emolument  might  be 
attached  to  the  work,  might  be  given  to  his 
instructor.'  That  he  should  have  felt  the 
deepest  gratitude  and  affection  for  Dugald 
Stewart,  is  only  statinpr  that  he  participated 
in  those  feelings  which  that  truly  great 
philosopher,  and  excellent  man,  inspired 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  approached  him ; 
and  more  especially  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions. 
Horner  applied  to  him  a  characteristic  sen- 
tence extracted  from  one  of  his  own  works : 
— *  It  is  with  no  common  feeling  of  respect 
and  fi^ratitude  that  I  recall  the  name  of  one 
to  whom  I  owe  my  first  attachment  to 
those  studies,  and  the  happiness  of  a  lib- 
eral occupation  superior  to  the  more  as- 
piring aims  of  a  servile  ambition.'  At  a 
subsequent  period  (1804)  he  again  reverts 
to  the  same  subject,  and  speaks  of  *  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  Professor  Stewart's  lec- 
tures, in  sending  out  every  year  a  certain 
number  who  had  imbibed  a  small  portion 
of  his  spirit,  as  being  so  great  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  any  suspension  of 
it.'  But  it  was  at  a  later  period  (1809), 
when  Mr.  Stewart  was  suffering  under  the 
grievous  calamity  of  the  death  of  a  most 
promising  son,  that  all  the  tenderness  of 
Horner'^  nature  manifested  itself — '  I  know 
not  when  I  should  venture  to  write  to 
him,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Webb 
Seymour:  M  have  abstained  doing  so  du- 
ring the  period  of  his  poor  son's  illness, 
except  at  that  momentary  interval  of  ap- 
parent recovery  which  is  always  so  delu- 
sive in  this  disease — 

^*  Visa  tamen  tardi  demum  inclcmentia  morbi 
Cessaro  est,  reducemque  iterum  roseo  ore  Balutem 
Speravi" — 

a  passage  which  1  have  heard  Mr.  Stewart 
read  with  the  most  touching  expression, 
but  which  he  will  never  be  able  to  read 
again  !  About  writing  to  him,  I  wish  you, 
who  are  on  the  spot,  to  direct  me  ;  after 
a  while,  he  may  take  some  interest  in  the 
details  of  public  news,  or  be  tempted  to 
amuse  himself  with  new  books;  and  as 
soon  as  there  would  be  any  real  kindness, 
and  no  unpleasant  intrusion,  in  supply iag 
him  with  these,    I  should  be  happy  to 
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make  a  duty  of  such  attentions  to  him>* ' 
t  It  WHS  thuB  that  the  same  warmth  and  sin- 
i  cerity  of  afleclion,  which  we  have  already 
[«een  so  strongly  and  beautifully  exhibiied 
[towards  his  own  family,  were  in  a  like 
I  measure  show^n  in  relations,  which,  being 
[often  considered  ns  purely  sciholasiic  and 
I  Academical,  too  seldom  take  any  perma- 
nent root  in  the  heart. 

Partly  with  the  view  of  learning  the  im- 
,  poriant  art  of  acting  for  himself,  and  of  ac- 
I  quiring  habits  of  self-reliance,  and  partly 
also  for  the  secondary  purpose  (though  not 
A  trivial  one)  of  correcting  any  provincial 
accent  or  idiom,  Mr,  Horner  was  placed  for 
two  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
under   the   care   of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hewlett, 
who  justly   appreciated    the   abilities  and 
I  qualities   of   his  pupil,   and    rendered   him 
'  very  essential  services  in  the  prosecution  o( 
his  studies.     His  industry  seems  to   have 
been  most   unremitting  and    persevering, 
though  somewhat  too  difTuse  ;  and  in  some 
few    instances   was   not,    seemingly,   very 
wisely  directed   by  his  instructor.     In  the 
cultivation  of  English    style   Miw  Hewlett 
directed  his  pupiTs  aiteniion  most  particu- 
•  larly  to  the  inaccuracies  of  Hume,  and  gave 
'biro  as  models  of  composition  the  ''Letters 
of  Junius**     We   can   scarcely   imagine   a 
more    dangerous   recommendation   of  the 
'  kind  than  the  latter,  for  a  young  and  en* 
thusiastic  student*     At  a  later  period  Hor- 
ner seems  to  have  been  captivated  by  the 
orietitalisms  and  amplification  of  Gibbon. 
But  fortunately  he  was  not  betrayed  into 
adopting  the  style  of  either  of  these  wri- 
ters as  his   modeL     From  this   danger  he 
was  protected  by  the  severity  and  simpli- 
city of  his  own  taste. 

ft  is  very  interesting  to  observe,  at  this 
early  period  of  life,  bow  t!ie  natural  ten- 
dencies of  his  mind  exhibited  themselves 
in  their  early  process  of  development.  His 
first  visits  to  the  House  of  Commons  seem 
to  have  disappointed  htm  much*  *  The  best 
speakers/  he  observes,  *and  the  good  are 
but  few,  speak  with  such  an  unaccountable 
lone,  they  have  so  little  grace  in  their  ac- 
tion and  delivery,  and  such  a  set  of  cant 
phrases  have  crept  into  use,  that  he  who 
|)ae  previously  formed  ideas  of  eloquence 
from  what  he  has  read  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  must  find  the  speeches  even  of  Fox 
and  Pitt  miserably  inferior.'  Here  we  find 
an  instance,  very  rare  in  Horner,  of  youth- 
ful rashness.  He  evidently  referred  Parlia- 
mentary oratory  to  a  very  false  standard. 
He  might  almost  as  w^ell  have  condemned 
Kemble  for  not  assuming  the  sock  and  bus- 
kin.   His  attention,  now  at  the  age  of  nioe- 
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teen,  was  directed  to  a  subject  to  which  he 
afterwards  owed  his  highest  reputation — 
the  question  of  the  Currency.  Being  in 
London  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  Bank 
restriction,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  subsequently  to  that  event  Paper 
money  exhibited  no  signs  of  depreciation* 
Where  he  observes  on  the  relief  given  to 
trade  by  the  enlargement  of  discounts,  his 
opinions  seem  still  unfixed  and  confused  ; 
but  he  concludes  very  justly,  that  *all  po- 
liiica!  reasonings  point  out  the  increase  of 
paper  money  as  a  most  pernicious  evil  5 
from  w4vich  the  country  could  only  escape 
provided  this  remedy  were  ubcd  merely  as 
a  temporary  expedient.  It  is  thus  that  in 
the  meditations  of  the  youth  we  can  disco- 
ver the  germs  of  the  future  reasonings  of 
the  philosopher.  The  accidental  coinci- 
dence of  bis  residence  in  London  with  this 
event,  may  have  been  to  Horner  what  the 
Jesuit*s  Treatise  on  Perspective  is  consid- 
ered by  many  to  have  been  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  5  or  what  the  accidental  task  of 
binding  a  volume  of  an  Encyclopaedia,  con- 
taining an  article  on  Electricity,  was  to 
Professor  Faraday.  But  we  must  not  over- 
rate the  import  of  these  coincidences. 
Such  casualties  excite  attention,  but  cannot 
be  held  to  create  an  intellectual  power,  any 
more  than  the  application  of  lime  to  a  clay 
soil  creates  the  plants  of  while  clover,  the 
seeds  of  which  it  eauses  to  germinate. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments,  by  Or- 
der in  Council,  was,  however,  an  event  of 
such  startling  novelty  and  magnitude,  as 
to  have  been  calculated  to  awake  the  atten- 
tion of  a  mind  even  less  observant  and  ac- 
tive than  Horner's.  We  happen  to  be  in 
possession  of  some  curious  particulars  con- 
nected with  *  that  wonderful  event,'  as  it  was  ] 
well  called  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  debate  on  the 
2Sth  of  February,  1776 ;— affecting,  as  it  did, 
not  only  the  linances  and  commerce  of 
England,  but  bearing  upon  the  whole  com- 
bination of  European  policy,  and  of  which 
event  the  consequences  are  still  experien- 
ced. The  facts  which  ive  are  about  to  re- 
late were  communicated  to  us  by  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  transaction  ^  and,  as  we 
are  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been  ac* 
curately  given  to  the  public,  we  do  not 
think  that  they  can  be  more  filly  recorded 
than  in  this  notice  of  the  life  of  that 
statesman  whose  name  is  identified  with 
the  great  work  of  the  restoration  of  our  \ 
Currency.  We  shall  not  slop  to  examine 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  ditBculties  of  | 
the  Bank;  at  present,  we  deal  witii  the 
events  only.  On  Saturday  the  2!>th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1797,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Thornton, 
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deputy  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
waited  on  Mr.  Pitt,  to  explain   to  him  the 
imminent  dangers  to  which  that  cbrpora- 
tion  was  exposed.     Mr.  Pitt  appointed  to 
receiFe  him  at  dinner  that  very  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  facts,  and  of 
determining  upon  the  line   to   be  adopted. 
At  that  dinner  there  were  present  but  three 
persons — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  Steele,  then  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.     The  presence  of  the  latter  was 
soon  dispensed  with,  and  the  authorities  of 
the  Treasury  and  Threadneedle  Street  were 
left  to  discuss  confidentially  the  most  im- 
portant proposition   that  bad    ever    been 
mooted  between  those   'high  contracting 
powers.^     Mr.  Thornton  demonstrated   to 
the  Minister,  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless 
for  the   Bank   to  continue  its   specie  pay- 
ments ^   and  that,  early  on   the  following 
Monday,  it  was  necessary  that  same  deci- 
sive resolution  should  be  formed  and  acted 
on.     The   interview  was   long.     Mr.  Pitt 
examined   into  the  case  with  the   deepest 
anxiety   and   minuteness.      In    dismissing 
Mr.  Thornton,  he   directed  him  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  on  Sunday.   Mr.  Thornton 
was  in  waiting  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Pitt.     Having  sent  in  his  name  to  the 
Council,  he  was  asked  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cial persons  present   what  was  the  object 
of  his  attendance — an  object  which  did  not 
appear  to    have   been    communicated    to 
them.     He  replied,  that  he  attended  by  the 
command  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Thornton  was  called  in  and  examined  ; 
he  explained  the  state  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
imminent  peril  to  which  it  was  exposed  of 
an  immediate  stoppage.  The  persons  present 
were  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Loughborough,) 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Marquis  Cornwallis, 
Earl  Spencer,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  Mr.  Pitt.   The  latter  shortly, 
but  conclusively,  stated  his  reasons  for  the 
instant  adoption  of  an  Order  of  Council  di- 
recting the   suspension  of  Cash  payments 
by  the  Bank  of  England.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor expressed  the  strongest  objection  to 
such  an  act,  as  being  wholly  contrary  to 
law.   The  reply  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  conclusive  : 
— *My  Lords,  it  must  be  done — the  public 
safety  requires  it ;    and  I  lay  before  your 
Lordships  a  minute,  directing  the  proper 
steps  to  be  taken.    To  that  minute  I  affix 
my  own  name,  and  I  assume  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  proceeding.'    The  min- 
ute was  adopted,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  authority,  almost  tapreme, 
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conceded  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  his  colleagues  as 
well  as  by  Parliament.  The  Order  of  Coun- 
cil was  issued  ;  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Bank  of  England ;  it  was  dispersed  through- 
out the  metropolis  at  the  earliest  hour  on 
Monday  morning.  We  are  aware  that  this 
statement  does  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  declarations  made  on  the  occasion,  as 
well  as  subsequently ;  but  our  information 
came  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  whole  transaction,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  close — a  man  who  would  not 
deceive,  and  who  could  not  be  mistaken. 

To  this  ^reat  event  the  attention  of  the 
practical  statesman  cannot  be  too  often  and 
too  earnestly  directed.  What  constitutes 
its  danger,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
greatest  of  all  financial  revolutions  was  ef- 
fected ;  the  false  popularity  which  it  ac- 
quired ;  the  instantaneous  ease  it  afTorded 
not  only  to  Government,  but  to  various 
classes  sufl^ering  under  extreme  pressure; 
the  slow  and  gradual  development  of  its 
fatal  consequences,  for  a  time  undetected, 
and  almost  unsuspected,  in  the  midst  of 
that  false  prosperity  produced  by  increased 
issues  of  paper ;  the  artificial  increase  of 
production,  the  artificial  demand  for  la- 
bor, followed  by  that  fearful  collapse, 
which,  exhibiting  the  practical  difierence 
between  money  wages  and  real  wages,  im- 
posed the  greatest  amount  of  sufiering  on 
the  most  laborious  and  industrious  classes: 
and,  in  its  ultimate  efifects,  produced  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy  for  a  season,  and  the 
payment  of  the  public  creditor  by  a  divi- 
dend on  the  amount  of  his  just  demand. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject. 
The  relative  importance  of  that  education 
which  an  enlightened  and  active  mind 
works  out  for  itself,  as  compared  with  all 
that  can  be  acquired  in  the  mere  routine 
course  of  study,  was  never  more  strongly 
exemplified  than  in  the  interval  of  Homer's 
life  from  1797  to  1802,  during  his  resi- 
dence  at  Edinburgh,  and  after  his  first  vis- 
it to  the  South.  It  is  after  instruction  in 
its  more  limited  sense  has  ended,  that  ed- 
ucation, properly  so  called,  in  many  in- 
stances commences.  Yet  no  mistake  is 
more  common  than  that  which  substitutes 
the  means  for  the  end,  and  considers  that 
technical  acquirement  and  mere  accom- 
plishment can  do  more  than  furnish  the 
tools  which  a  sound  understanding  is  af- 
terwards to  apply  to  practical  purposes. 
The  five  years  of  Horner's  life  subsequent- 
ly spent  at  Edinburgh,  were  devoted  not 
onl^  to  the  studv  of  the  law,  the  pro- 
fession for  which  he  was  destined,  but  to 
other  intellectual  puisuitSi  the  roost  Tmri- 
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ed  and  mullifarioup^  Indeed^  it  is  impos- 
gible  not  lo  trace  in  ihis  part  of  his  con- 
duct no  inconsiderable  degree  of  weakness 
and  imperfection-  This  had  early  aUract- 
ed  the  attention  of  his  friend  and  instruc- 
tor, Mr*  Hewlett.  *  Were  I  to  suggest  a 
hint  with  respect  to  his  fwture  studies,  it 
should  be  to  guard  him  against  desultory 
pursuits^  and  disquisitions  in  science  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  profession. 
The  avenues  of  nearly  ait  the  sciences  are 
open  to  him,  and  be  is  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  relative  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  truth.  Here  is  the  general 
object,  and  when  a  youn^  man  has  accom- 
phslied  it,  his  powers  ought  to  be  concen- 
trated and  directed  to  the  particular  profes- 
sion which  he  has  adopted.'  Wc  should 
very  deeply  have  regretted  had  Horner 
limited  his  pursuits  exclusively  to  profes- 
sional studies*  This  would  have  destroy- 
ed one  of  the  greatest  and  most  attractive 
characteristics  of  his  mind — its  cafholicity^ 
the  widenesa  of  its  range,  its  genera!  culti- 
▼ation,  its  balance,  and  its  estimate  of  the 
just  properties  and  relative  value  of  objects. 
What  we  cannot  but  regret,  and  that  against 
which  we  should  warn  our  younger  readers, 
is  the  indiscreet  adoption  of  successive 
and  gigantic  plans  of  study,  which  being 
underiaken  lightly,  were  not,  and  could  not 
be,  practically  realized. 

All  persons,  but  more  especially  the 
young  and  sanguine,  should  eschew  the 
dangerous  readiness  with  which  they  are 
templed  to  undertake  more  than  it  lies  in 
their  power  lo  perform.  To  weaker  minds 
— to  minds  leas  strenuous  in  exertion  and 
less  firm  in  principle — this  error  might 
have  been  fatal.  Every  resolution  of  this 
description  made  and  abandoned,  inflicts  a 
severe  blow  on  the  character.  From  this 
weakness  Horner  suffered  less  than  most 
others  would  have  done  ;  btU  even  to  him 
it  is  evident,  that  these  varied  and  succes- 
sive resolutions,  so  hastily  adopted  and 
abandoned,  could  not  but  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  diminished  power  of  mind,  as 
well  as  of  diminished  contentedness.  In 
the  undisguised  exhibition  of  tnotive  and  of 
action,  which  is  contained  in  these  vol- 
limes,  we  cannot  discover  any  other  cause 
of  seif-reproach ;  and  even  in  this  single 
instance,  the  error,  such  as  it  was,  arose 
from  a  noble  ambition.  Of  the  error  itself 
he  seems  to  have  been  fully  conscious.  In 
his  journal  of  1801,  after  reviewing  a  day 
of  varied  but  desultory  occupation,  he  ob- 
serves—* Such  a  review,  when  feebly  and 
vainly  considered,  may  flutter  the  con* 
sciousness  of  power.     But  it  is  manifest 
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that,  were  the  mind  to  be  habitually  indul^ 
ged^  especially  in  the  early  part  of  life,  in 
a  course  of  unrestrained  and  lawless  ram- 
bling, it  would  soon  lose  the  power  of  per- 
severing attention  in  systematic  study,  and 
the  memory  would  become  a  farrago  of  su- 
perficial and  unconnected  observation.' 
Notwithstanding  the  frankness  of  this  con- 
fession, the  same  error  accompanied  him 
throughout  bis  life.  In  laying  out  a  course 
of  study  for  the  two  years  before  his  en- 
trance on  his  profession  as  an  advocate,  he 
proposed  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics,  to  acquire  an  elegance 
and  facility  in  English  style  in  writing  and 
speaking  j  to  make  himself  a  proficient  in 
the  general  principles  of  philosophy  j  and 
a  complete  master,  if  possible,  of  lasv  as  a 
science.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed 
reading  in  Greek,  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
Xenophon,  and  Euripides;  in  Latin,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Ctesarj  and  Sailiist ;  together  with 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucretius,  and  Tibul- 
lus,  and  the  whole  works  of  Cicero,  which 
were  almost  to  be  learned  by  heart.  With 
this  were  to  be  combined  mathematics,  the 
logic  of  analysis,  both  geometric  and  alge- 
braic. In  mixed  mathematics  and  other 
branches  of  physics,  including  chemistry, 
botany,  and  natural  history,  he  proposed 
to  read  the  book  of  nature.  Metaphysics 
were  to  be  made  the  elements  of  leg isla- 
tiv'e  science.  Law,  both  civil,  municipal, 
and  statute,  was  to  be  included,  and  made 
a  prominent  part  of  this  vast  cycle  of 
knowledge  !  Our  censure  does  not  apply 
to  the  failure  in  comp  eting  this  task,  but 
to  the  want  of  wisdom  in  undertaking  it. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  admit,  that  no 
young  man  of  twenty  would  have  been  able 
to  execute  a  scheme  like  this  within  two 
years  j  but  at  the  same  lime,  and  on  that 
very  account,  no  reasonable  man  can  de- 
fend it.  There  is  no  justification  in  saying, 
with  Horner,  '  magnis  tamen  excidam  au- 
sis.*  When  he  meditated  on  the  composi- 
tion of  a  commentary  on  the  Instauraiio 
Magna  of  Hacon,  bearing  the  somewhat 
presumptuous  title  of  ^  A  View  of  the  Lim- 
its of  fluman  Knowledge,'  he  remarks  up- 
on what  he  himself  terms  *  the  audacity  of 
his  ambition  ;*  but  adds,  *  that  no  presump- 
tion is  culpable  while  it  only  stimulates  to 
great  undertakings.'  This  is  scarcely  true: 
for  the  danger  he  himself  admits  to  be 
great,  when  *  the  inadequacy  of  what  ia 
performed  can  be  contrasted  with  what  is 
attempted.^ 

If  Horner  did  not  equal  bis  own  ospim- 
tions,  it  was  not  because  he  accomplished 
little,  but  because  he  aimed  at  an  unattain- 
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able  excess.  His  miDd  was  continually 
engaged  in  the  most  useful  and  improving 
pursuits.  The  associates  with  whom  he 
lived  were  such  as  at  once  to  appreciate 
and  to  improve  his  character.  Many  of 
them  are  still  spared  to  their  country  and 
to  their  friends ;  and  to  them  we  shall  ab- 
stain from  making  any  allusion,  further 
than  by  saying,  that  we  know  not  a  higher 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  man,  than  the 
friendships  Mr.  Horner  then  acquired,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  maintained 
them  through  life  to  the  very  last.  His 
principles  were  not  more  steadfast  and  un 
deviating  than  his  affections.  An  unspeak' 
able  merit !  No  divergence  of  pursuit — 
no  separation  in  after  life — no  change  of 
occupations,  ever  disjoined  the  heart  of 
Horner  from  those  early  companions  who 
continued  to  deserve  his  affection..  The 
splendors  of  political  success,  the  seduc- 
tive attractions  of  the  society  of  London, 
never  broke,  or  even  weakened  the  force 
of  his  early  friendships,  where  their  con- 
tinuance was  justified  by  character  and  con- 
duct. Pope  completes  the  climax  in  which 
he  commemorates  the  virtues  of  Craggs, 
by  the  encomium  *'  that  he  lost  no  friend." 
To  no  one  could  this  somewhat  rare  praise 
be  more  truly  applicable  than  to  Horner. 
His  happy  associations  of  friendship 
were  founded  on  a  community  of  principle 
and  of  mental  pursuit.  Even  when  stilJp  a 
youth,  he  proposed  that  he  and  his  much- 
valued  friend  Mr.,  now  Lord  Murray, 
should  work  together,  and  "become  the 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  of  metaphysics." 
With  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  whose  friend- 
ship and  esteem  were  no  less  a  privilege 
than  a  blessing,  he  studied  Bacon,  and  Po- 
litical Economy.  The  origin  and  the  du- 
rability of  this  happy  and  honorable  com- 
munity of  pursuits,  may,  we  feel  convinced, 
be  traced  to  the  purity  of  motive  which 
Horner^s  mind — his  unafi^ected  humility, 
that  teachableness  which  in  him  was  unit- 
ed to  such  vigorous  powers — the  absence 
of  all  vanity,  and  of  all  love  of  personal 
distinction.  It  was  the  refined  modesty  of 
bis  own  nature,  that  alone  could  induce 
him  to  decline  the  application  to  himself  of 
a  splendid  passage  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  which 
he  refers:  in  which  that  philosopher  des- 
cribes the  various  motives  which  urge  men 
onward  in  intellectual  pursuit :  "  Omnium 
autem  gravissimus  error  in  deviatione  ab 
ultimo  doctrinarum  fine  consistit.  Appe- 
tunt  enim  homines  scientiam,  alii  ex  insita 
cariositate,  et  irrequieta;  alii  animi  causa 
et  delectationis ;  alii  exisitimationis  gratia ; 
alii  contentionia  ergo,  atque  at  in  disser- 
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endo  superiores  sint ;  plerique  propter  lu* 
crum  et  victum;  paucissimi  ut  donum  ra- 
tionis  divinitus  datum  in  usus  humani  gene- 
ris impendant."— (Vol.  L  p.  127.)  If  Hor- 
ner  did  not  merit  to  be  included  inter  hot 
paucissimos^  we  know  not  who  ever  deserv- 
ed that  distinction  ;  not  only  professing, 
but  acting  as  he  did,  on  the  principle,  ^'  that 
the  passions  which  he  sought  to  encourage 
in  his  mind,  were  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  truth  for  its  own  sake,  in  every  specula- 
tive research,  and  an  habitual  reference  of 
every  philosophical  acquisition  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  practical  and  active  char- 
acter."—(lb.) 

We  have  been  struck  by  some  whimsical 
analogies  between  Horner  and  a  statesman 
and  philosopher,  whose  works  he  esteemed 
highly,  and  studied  much — we  mean  Tur- 
got.  In  all  respects,  however,  our  coun- 
tryman has  a  manifest  superiority.  Tur- 
got's  first  destination  was  the  church  ;  he 
was  elected  Prior  of  the  Sorbonne.  Hor- 
ner had  for  a  time  a  desire  "  to  be  a  par- 
son," and  his  mother  equipped  him  in  a 
gown  and  bands.  He  was  modest,  retiring, 
and  simple-hearted.  "  Turgot,"  observes 
the  Abbe  Morellet,  "  etait  d'une  simplicite 
d'enfant  qui  se  conciliait  en  lui  avec  une 
sorte  de  dignite,  respectee  de  ses  cama- 
rades,  et  m^me  de  ses  confreres  les  plus 
ages."  Turgot  abandoned  his  views  of 
entering  the  church,  on  conscientious 
grounds,  and  he  betook  himself  to  the  bar 
and  to  the  service  of  the  state.  Homer 
was  not  in  a  position  which  required  him 
to  make  this  sacrifice  ;  but  he  was  guided 
by  his  conscience  strictly  in  all  acts,  both 
in  his  profession  and  in  Parliament.  The 
writers  of  the  Biographie  Universelle  in- 
form us  that  Turgot,  having  studied  the 
classical  and  modern  languages,  and  almost 
every  branch  of  science,  was  accustomed 
to  form  boundless  schemes  of  future 
study.  "  11  s'etait  trace  laliste  d'un  grand 
nombre  d'ouvrages  qu'il  voulait  executer. 
De4  poemes,  dcs  tragedies,  des  romaas 
philosophiques,  des  traductions,  des  traites 
sur  la  physique,  sur  I'histoire,  sur  la 
geographic,  la  politique,  la  metaphysique, 
et  les  Ungues,  entraient  dansce  cours 
singuliere."  Horner,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  to  the  last  a  similar  weakness.  '^I 
have  indulged  myself,"  he  observes,  "in 
all  the  reveries  of  future  achievements, 
future  acquisition,  future  fame  :  poetry, 
romantic  philosophy,  ambition,  and  vanity 
conspire  to  infatoate  roe  in  this  oblivion  of 
the  present ;  and  amid  this  visionary  intox- 
ication,  I  almost  feel  the  powers  of  actiial 
exertion  sink  within  me."    At  the  age  of 
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twenty-two,  Turgot  addressed  to  the  Abbe 
de  Cice  a  Difiserfation  on  Paper  Currency. 
At  t\fenty*two,  Horner  was  called  on  to 
lead  a  paper  on  the  Circulation  of  Money, 
bofore  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  free  trnde  in  corn  was  alike  a 
favorite  object  of  both  these  distinguished 
men*  In  one  point  the  nnah}gy  wholly 
fails.  We  have  seen  how  Horner  received 
hii  earliesfl  moral  and  religious  impressions 
from  his  mother.  Turgot  was  not  so  for- 
tunate. The  contrast  between  Paris  and 
Edinburgh  is  here  manifest.  The  Abbe 
Morellel  informs  us,  ^*  que  la  mere  de  Tur- 
cot le  trouvail  maussade  pnrcequ*i]  ne  fai- 
sait  pas  la  reverence  de  bonne  grace,  II 
fuyait  la  campagnic  qui  renait  chez  clle — 
otsecachait  sous  un  canape,  ou  derriere 
an  paravent,  oii  il  restait  loutc  la  duree 
d'une  visite,  et  d'od  Ton  etnit  oblig^  do  fe 
tirer  pour  le  produire.^'  This  distinction 
in  tbeir  early  impressions  may  have  deter* 
miped  much  of  the  future  destiny  o(  the 
two  men.  We  have  been  tempted  into 
ibis  digression,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
an  analogy  suggested  by  the  deep  interest 
which  Horner  exhibits  so  constantly  for 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  Turgot,  He 
was  too  prudent  to  approve  of  many  of  his 
measures  o(  administration. 

With  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Horner^  and 
with  the  welKregulated  but  manly  ambition 
which  made  politics  and  political  economy 
favorite  pursuLts,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  ultimately  take  up  his 
residence  in  London,  and  prefer  the  bar  of 
England  to  that  of  Scotland.  To  this  de- 
termination the  attractions  of  society,  of 
literature,  and  of  politics  contributed.  He 
applied  himself  to  professional  studies,  but 
he  never  seems  to  have  considered  the  bar 
&s  a  primary  object*  He  rather  pursued  it 
mf  an  honorable  mode  of  acquiring  an  inde- 
pendence, than  as  an  avocation  acceptable 
to  his  taste  or  feelings.  Whilst  still  study- 
ing as  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  he  admits 
that  the  *^  refreshment  of  a  few  chapters 
from  Livy  became  necessary  after  four 
hoars  given  to  tack  and  wadset >*^ — (Vol  i, 
109,)  And  we  can  readily  believe  that 
Dugald  Stewart^s  evening  lecture  on  the 
poor-laws,  was  an  aj^rceable  change  from 
the  title  in  Erskine  s  Principlts  on  the 
**  Vassal's  Right."  He  was  fylly  sensible 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  would  have  been 
exposed  from  studies  purely  nrofessional ; 
and,  for  his  own  protection,  be  laid  down  the 
principle  of  devoting  '*  on6  dav  iu  the  week, 
at  the  least,  to  the  study  of  Lord  Bacon *« 
ivritings,  or  of  works  on  a  similar  plan.  In 
ihia  way,^*  he  observed,  '*  I  may  flatter  my* 
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self  with  the  reflection  of  making  an  effort, 
at  least,  to  preserve  my  mind  untainted  by 
the  itliboraliiy  of  professional  character,  if 
not  to  mould  my  habitual  reflections  upon 
those  extensive  and  enlightened  views  of 
human  aflairs,  by  which  1  may  be  qualified 
10  reform  llie  irregidariiies  of  municipal  in- 
stitutions, and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
legislative  science,'*  It  was  clear  that  the 
tenor  of  these  observations  marked  out  the 
chapel  of  St.  Slepben's  as  liis  future  des- 
tiny, rather  than  ihe  courts  of  Westminster- 
HrilL  He  admits  this  distinctly  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Murray,  written  in  1812: — *•*  A 
\2ty  slow  and  a  very  quiet  walk  for  a  pub- 
lic life,  is  the  only  one  for  which  I  feel  my. 
self  fit,  though  in  such  a  one,  with  steadi- 
ness, I  hope  1  may  In  process  of  time  find 
some  oppununiiy  of  rendering  service  to 
the  country.  One  thing  I  feel  more  every 
day,  that  nothing  but  the  alliance  of  poli- 
tics, or  the  manner  in  which  I  take  a  share 
in  ihem,  would  be  sufficient  to  attach  me 
to  the  legal  profession,  in  which  I  have 
little  prospect  of  eminence,  and  I'ery  mod* 
erate  desire  of  wealth  ;  hut  in  which,  by 
possessing  the  opporiuniiies  of  legislative 
experience,  I  do  not  despair  one  day  of 
doin*f  some  good,'' 

Whether  in  private,  in  professional,  or  in 
political  life,  Horner  was  resolute  in  his 
determination  to  secure  a  perfect  indepen- 
dence of  circumstances.  To  the  posses* 
sion  of  wealth  as  furnishing  the  means  of 
indulgence,  he  seems  lo  have  been  totally 
indifl'erent;  but  his  carty  habits  and  his 
strongest  principles  all  led  bim  to  consider 
the  QC([uisition  and  the  maintenance  of  per* 
sonal  independence  to  be  one  of  his  highest 
duties.  He  felt  that  his  future  usefulness 
depended  upon  it.  Even  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible 
of  this  important  truth.  Inn  letter  to  his 
father,  he  says,  '*  1  would  not  suffer  myself 
to  be  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  what  my 
own  industry  might  in  time  refund,  to  incur 
the  disgrace  of  dependence  on  another 
person/^ — (Vol,  i.  p.  IS,)  To  adhere  steadi- 
ly lo  these  principles,  Horner  was  encour- 
aged by  liis  wise  and  alfectionate  friend^ 
Lord  Webb  Seymour.  **  Every  thing  should 
be  done  to  strengthen  your  resolution  of 
clinging  closely  to  your  profession,  till  you 
have  securely  laid  the  humble,  but  csscniiaJ 
basis  on  which  you  may  rest  the  whole 
machinery  of  that  public  influence,  which 
I  hope  hereafter  to  see  you  in  possession  of 
In  adhering  to  your  plan,  you  have  many 
temptations  to  resist,  and  those  temptations 
are  likely  to  increase.  Formerly  you  had 
merely  to  sacrifice  ibegrfliiiicationof  your 
t 
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taste  for  science ;  you  have  now  to  guard 

against  the  incitements  of  literary  luxuries, 
as  well  as  the  political  ardor  of  the  society 
in  which  you  live.  You  will  soon  have  to 
withstand  the  direct  allurements  of  power, 
and  of  the  applause  which  attends  the  pa- 
triotic statesman/' — (Vol.  i.  p.  351.) 

Horner  took  up  his  residence  in  London 
at  an  inlereMing-  moment.  Fox  and  Pitt 
were  both  living,  and  in  the  ftilleet  posses- 
sion of  iheir  powers.  The  excitement  of 
a  doubtful  peace,  and  ullimare^y  the  renewal 
of  the  war — ^the  complicated  slate  of  party, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  ftiture  political  com- 
binations— were  alt  most  interesting.  That 
a  ministry  like  that  of  Mr.  Addtngion  should 
ever  hnve  been  formed,  was  wonderful  j 
that  it  should  at  first  have  commanded  g;rent 
majorities  was  astounding  j  that  it  should 
have  been  allowed  to  subsist  after  giving^ 
proof  of  its  inefficiency,  was  the  mere  re- 
sult of  the  suflTerance  of  its  powerful  and 
combined  opponents.  So  rapid  a  loss  of 
public  confidence  and  of  political  strength 
never  was  exhibited  j  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  vast  change  of  opinion  towards  the 
present  Cabinet  during  the  session  which 
has  just  closed.  Horner  approached  the 
political  arena  with  opinions  rather  cuhi- 
vated  than  matured.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  his  Fittachment  to  Whig-  princi- 
ples was  the  result  of  calm  and  cautions 
examination,  and  of  the  most  earnest  con- 
victions. He  thus  gave  n  double  security 
for  his  lirmncss  and  his  consistency.  Hia 
opinions  had  been  slow  in  iheir  growth  : 
they  were  moderate,  and  free  from  all  ex- 
aggeration. They  did  not  resemble  the 
sappy  water  shoots  of  some  plants,  which 
rise  rapidly  into  a  rank  vegetation — pro- 
duce many  leaves,  a  few  flowers,  and  even 
promise  some  fruit,  but  which  nre  cut  back 
by  the  first  frost,  or  are  broken  do\vn  by  the 
first  squall  of  wind.  On  the  contrary,  a 
more  true  resemblance  lo  Horner's  opin- 
ions may  be  found  in  the  limber  trees  of 
slower  growth,  but  of  firmer  consistency, 
which  resist  alike  the  dry  rot  and  all  ex- 
traneous force.  Horner*B  opinions  were 
progressive  in  their  tendencies ;  they  were 
formed  for  himself,  and  not  taken  ready- 
made  from  others.  So  far  from  adopting 
in  early  life  very  popular  doctrines,  his  first 
expressions  of  opinion,  strange  to  say,  have 
somewhat  of  an  opposite  character, 

*^  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  he  writes  to  his  father 
in  1799,  *'  as'  to  the  propriety  of  supporting  the 
Government  of  the  country.  Undoubtedly, 
within  [he  few  last  years,  violent  attacks  have 
hi  on  the  rj:  subject;  but  no 
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less  sectire :  a  circumstance  which  sfiould  make 
the  constilutron  more  estimable  to  ub^  showing 
that  iU  spirit  is  such  as  to  continue  to  be  4»cne- 
ficial,  even  after  its  forms  have  been  suspended. 
There  are  good  g^rounds  to  expect  that  that 
suspension  will  be  removed  by  Parliament  when 
rhc  neceesity,  real  or  imag-inary,  disappears. ,  , . , 
When  thinking  upon  this,  I  o'lten  look  forward 
to  a  rule  of  conduct,  which  I  hope  no  circum- 
stances may  ever  induce  me  lo  abandon;  and  it 
IS  this,  to  connect  myself  with  the  exclusive  ia- 
tereeisofno  political  party  whatever.  A  man's 
indejKJndence  must  be  best  preserved,  and  hie 
duty  to  the  public  best  perfomred,  by  attaching 
himBeir,  not  to  any  set  oi  political  characten?«  but 
to  thnl  s\^tem  of  measures  which  he  belicvea 
most  conducive  lo  the  public  welfare.  It  seemi 
a  reasonable  duty  at  all  times,  rather  to  lesin  to- 
wards tlje  ruling  minisiers;  for  no  administra- 
tion can  act  with  energy,  unless  it  can  trust  to 
I  he  coimteuance  of  respectable  people/*— (Vol 
i.  p.  36.) 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  this  ex- 
tract by  various  motives.  In  referring 
hereafter  lo  Horner's  political  principjes 
with  a  just  appreciation,  we  are  desirous 
of  showing  that  the  liberal  opinions  of  his 
manhood  were  not  carelessly  adopted,  or 
subscribed  to,  from  any  early  prejudice  or 
association.  Further,  we  think  it  not  on^ 
important  to  consider  the  numerous  falla- 
cies which  are  contained  in  the  declaration 
of  faith  of  our  political  novice  of  nineteen 
—fallacies  which  it  would  be  less  necessary 
lo  expose  if  they  were  confined  to  persons 
of  his  age,  and  to  one  occasion.  Bui,  un- 
fortunately, such  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  erroneous,  and  we  may  add 
the  mischievous,  opinions  which  Horner 
advocated  when  a  student,  residing  with  his 
private  tutor  Mr.  Hewlett,  and  before  he 
hod  acquired  any  practical  knowledge  af 
life  or  politics,  are  the  very  opinions  which 
not  only  men  of  maturer  age,  but  whole 
classes,  profess,  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
infinite  ciegradation  of  our  legislative  coun* 
sels,  and  the  sacrifice  of  spirit  and  chival* 
rous  feeling  among  our  public  men*  A 
general  disposition  to  support  the  govern* 
ment,  however  hostile  to  public  liberty — 
an  expectation  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
can  ever  long  survive  the  overthrow  or  de- 
cay of  a  free  constitution — a  credulity 
which  flatters  itself  that  despotism  once 
acquired,  will  be  readily  and  freely  rehn- 
quished  by  its  possessors — ^these  opinions 
still  form  elements  of  a  Tory  creed.  Wt 
need  not  say  that  such  principles,  thou^k 
more  or  lessdeducible  from  Horner's  eany 
letter  above  transcribed,  could  not  long  bi 
allowed  to  remain  as  articles  of  his  political 
faith.  He  soon  discovered  their  falJucyyiiiii 
himself  rejected  them.     When  be*  lud  at* 
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lained  his  tweniy-firsi  year  we  find  a  manU 
Test  improvemenl  to  have  taken  place»  We 
can  trace  this  progrress  as  early  as  in  his 
jourtial  of  February  1799.  **  I  find  it  dnily 
more  necessary  to  be  anxious  about  ihe 
formation  and  expression  of  my  potiiical 
opinions.  In  such  times  as  the  present, 
there  is  some  merit  in  setting  about  it  in 
a  manly  and  open  manner.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  majority  of  the  country  rtine 
Btrongly  and  implicitly  in  favor  of  the 
minister  who  has  made  the  greatest  inroads 
on  the  constitution;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  set  of  people  who  undoubtedly, 
some  from  wicked  and  ambitious,  others 
from  honest  views,  pant  after  a  new  and 
republican  order  of  thingfs*  Between 
these  two  fires  there  is  some  courage  in 
pleading  the  cause  of  our  neglected  con- 
st ituti  on/*— (i.  70,)  Here  we  observe  a 
considerable  progress  already  made  ;  there 
is  no  longer  manifested  thai  trust  in  the 
government,  and  that  kind  of  epicurean 
apathy  which  tends  to  unfit  mankind  for 
active  political  duty.  On  the  contrary,  the 
social  obligation  of  withdrawing  support 
from  an  unconstitutional  government,  and 
the  necessity  of  discovering  some  safe 
middle  way,  is  sirongely  expressed.  What 
that  safe  middle  way  was  to  be,  Horner 
seems  to  have  suspected,  if  not  discovered, 
during  the^course  of  the  same  year  \  for  we 
6nd  him  speaking  of  his  **  veneration,  some 
of  which  he  admits  may  be  prejudice,  for 
the  ancient  Whigpoliticsof  England,  which 
he  states  to  have  been  at  that  time  (1799) 
to  much  out  of  fashion,  being  hated  by 
both  parties  "  Horner  soon  felt  the  neces. 
sity  and  the  duty  of  proceeding  steadily 
onwards  in  this  task  of  forming  his  political 
opinions.  In  1800,  he  observes,  aolvendum 
tit  prohUma  dijjlcillmum  ;  **to  ascertain  the 
maximum  of  absolute  and  enlightened  in- 
dependence, and  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  prostitution  of  faction  and  the 
tielfish  coldness  of  indifference."  Thus  he 
meditates  on  a  second  step — something  to 
be  done  as  w^eil  as  to  be  demonstrated  ; — 
a  problem  rather  than  a  theorem.  In  1803, 
dismissing  his  apprehensions  of  party  as- 
sociation, he  perceives  the  necessity  of 
purifying  it.  He  no  longer  suggests  that 
the  obligation  of  party  should  be  disregard- 
ed \  but  he  recommends  that  party  should 
be  freed  from  all  that  could  lower  or  con- 
taminate its  nature.  "  Depend  upon  it,'*  he 
oVservGs^  **  that  liberal  opinions  will  never 
again  be  popular  till  we  shake  off  all  those 
who  have  brought  disgrace  upon  them." — 
(i.  234t.)  It  was  in  1804,  when  in  his  iwen- 
ly^Bixth  year,  that  biB  matiired  judgment 
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adopted  and  avowed  that  political  prefer* 
ence  to  which  with  such  honorable  con- 
stancy he  adhered  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  following  remarks  were  entered  in  his 
journal,  after  deliberate  reflection  and  con- 
sultation with  three  of  the  most  acute  and 
experienced  of  his  friends  : — 

*'  Potitical  ad  ventDre,^^  he  obficrvee,  "  is  a  game 
which  I  am  ciisqualified  from  playing  by  m<iny 
cirrumetnncea  of  my  character,  and  whii^h  I  am 
resolved  to  rlechne.  But  Pome  share  in  public 
business,  acquired  b^  reputation,  and  supported 
on  an  independent  footing,  is  a  fair  object,  and 
almofl  ihe  only  reward  ihatBtimulales  me  to  the 
law.  Witliout  belonging  to  a  parly,  there  can 
he  no  elfiriertt  participation  in  public  atlairs.  If 
an  honorable  man  sees  no  formed  party  amongst 
the  fad  ions  of  the  etale^  by  whom  hia  general 
views  of  policy  are  maintained  he  wit!  shrink 
frojii  them  all,  and  attempt  only  mdividual  ctTorts 
10  explain  and  enforce  his  vie^fs*  But  in  the 
general  rtmxinis  and  principles  o/  Mr.  Fox^s 
pariy,  both  with  regarti  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
constitution,  to  foreign  policy,  and  to  the  modes 
of  internal  Icgi^lalion,  1  recognize  those  to  which 
I  have  bt-en  Ted  by  the  results  of  my  own  reflec- 
tion, and  by  the  tenor  of  my  philosophic  educa- 
tion. And  I  am  ambitious  to  co-operate  with  that 
party  in  laboring  to  realize  those  enlightened 
principles  in  ihe  government  of  our  own  country. 
However  I  lament  some  violeiTCCs  and  mistakea 
in  the  conduct  of  opposition,  and  however  much 
I  suspect  the  chanictcrs  of  Pome  who  have  at 
times  been  very  nenr  Mr  Fox's  person^  all  my 
feelings  carry  me  towards  that  party,  and  all 
my  principleR  confirm  the  predilection.  Into 
that  party,  I  thcrel'nre  reeolutely  enlist  myself^ 
with  very  feeble  hopes  of  its  ever  being  for  any 
long  period  triumphant  in  power.  There  is  a 
low  pruilence  in  rearing  the  fjibric  of  one's  for- 
tunes, which  fixes  the  ambition  (if  ii  may  be 
calfeil  by  so  proud  a  name)  on  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  place  and  emoluiiieni.  But  there  is  a 
more  elcvaiod  prydcnce,  which  does  not  Flop  at 
affluence  in  its  prospect,  but  ventures  to  include 
the  chance  of  lasting  service  to  mankind,  and  of 
a  good  name  imprcsHcd  on  the  history  of  the 
times."— (i.  253.) 

Attached  as  Horner  was  to  the  principles 
of  Fox,  he  yet  comtnents  on  his  public  char- 
acter with  the  utmost  freedom,  *  The  great 
error  of  Fox^  in  the  late  years  of  oppo- 
sition,' he  remarks,  *  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  that  favorable  expectation  of  the 
issue  of  the  French  Revolution,  natural  to 
young  find  speculative  minds,  but  hardly  to 
be  permitted  in  a  practised  statesman.  He 
fell  loo  much^  and  reflected  too  little  ;  per- 
haps he  did  not  take  siillicient  pains  to  in- 
qtiire  into  facts.  He  gave  an  indolent  in- 
dulgence to  his  benevolent  and  quiet  feel- 
ings. An  error  of  an  inferior  deRcriptioti| 
but  of  fatal  influence  on  the  opposite  party, 
was  the  countenance  given  to  the  Jacobia 
parly  in  England  by  Mr.  Foy.    He  was 
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misled  in  this  by  some  people  aboul  him, 
and  by  the  persuasion,  no  doubt,  that  that 
powerful  party  miglil  easily  be  restrained 
from  excess,  and  in  the  meanwhile  give  ef- 
lectual  aid  in  the  prevalence  of  popular 
sentimenla/  We  do  not  trnntcribe  this 
passage  as  adopting  the  opinions  it  con- 
tains in  all  respects,  and  to  their  full  ex- 
tent* On  the  contrary*  Dut  the  extract 
proves  the  independence  of  Horner^s  judg- 
trtent  as  exercised  on  men  and  things,' and 
it  contains  some  principles  of  more  general 
application,—  of  peculiar  importnnee,  in* 
deed,  to  tlie  Whig  party  in  the  present 
times. 

The  most  imnnediale  link  with  the  Fox 
party  was,  in  the  co&e  of  Horner,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  with  thai  truly  ex- 
cellent mail,  the  most  altraciivc  of  nil  big 
contemporjiries,  the  lare  Lord  Holland, 
Attached  as  Horner  was  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  civil  and  religions,  foreign 
and  domestic,  from  whose  lips  could  those 
opinions  come  with  more  persuasiveness 
than  from  those  of  the  representative  of 
Mr.  Fox,  the  heir  of  his  uncle's  repnlalion  1 
When  Lord  Holland  dwelt  on  constkti* 
lional  doctrines,  it  mi^ht  truly  be  said, 
Jfunqtiam  liher(as  grofjor !  '  [  have  had 
freqnent  opportuniiit-s  of  seeing  Lord  Hol- 
land,' Horner  writes  lo  Lord  Webb  Sey- 
mour in  1805.  *  I  oni  delighted  with  his 
spirited  tindeislanding  and  The  sweetness 
of  his  dispositions*  In  both  respects  he 
resembles  his  sister  much,  and  both  are  of 
their  uncle's  make.  The  strongest  fentures 
of  the  Fox  head  are  precision,  vigilance, 
and  {if  I  may  apply  such  a  word  to  the  under- 
standing) honesty.  Nobody  escapes  from 
them  in  vague  showy  generals,  or  imposes 
by  oslcnlalious  paradox  ;  you  are  sure  of 
getting  both  fair  play  and  your  due,  but 
you  must  give  as  much,  or  y-  u  have  no 
chance  of  concealment  or  mercy.  Watch- 
ful, dexterous,  even-handed,  implacable 
sense  is  their  law.'  It  was  not  on  grounds 
merely  personal,  or  theoretical,  that  the 
party  preference  of  Horner  rested.  The 
events  of  1807  had  placed  before  him 
Whigs  and  Tories  in  their  just  relative  po- 
sition. *  1  began  to  exult  a  little  about  the 
Whigs,  and  shall  be  doubly  armed  in  argu- 
ment for  their  defence.  The  Sla%^e  Trade, 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Limited  Ser- 
vice, and  the  commencement  of  wise  and 
moderate  government  towards  the  Ca. 
tholics,  gave  me  great  confidence  and 
great  pleasure.'— (i.  397.)  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  correctness  of  all  bis  antici- 
pations of  evil  from  the  advent  of  the 
Tories  to  power,  bad  been  but  too  fully 
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demonstrated*  *  All  the  prejudices  that 
have  been  skulking  out  of  sight  will  be  ad- 
vanced into  broad  day,  avowed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  acted  on  in  the  Cabinet ;  it  will  be 
the  language  of  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  poor  would 
be  made  worse  subjects  by  letting  them 
learn  to  read  ;  the  principles  of  toleration 
will  be  brought  into  question;  and  we  shall 
have  eternal  chimes  rung  on  the  wisdona 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  danger  of  inno- 
vation.* We  do  not  deny  that  the  present 
Conservatives  would  shrink  from  the  avow 
al  of  many  of  these  doctrines.  We  recog- 
nize this  change,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
gratifying  fact.  But  lo  what  are  these 
tardy  and  reluctant  conversions  attribu- 
table 1  Solely  to  the  truth  and  boldness  of 
men  like  Horner,  who  familiarized  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  real  and  orthodox  docrines, 
and  made  it  impossible  for  their  political 
opponents  to  adhere  to  their  mpre  ancient 
and  bigoted  articles  of  faith. 

This  slow  but  steady  growth  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  opinions,  till  they  deserved 
the  name  of  seitled  principles,  took  place 
some  years  before  he  entered  Parliament* 
It  was  not  the  result  o( miy  necess^itudo  sor* 
M,  nor  of  any  compulsion  arising  out  of 
association  in  practical  potitic«*  Nor 
were  his  determinations  fixed  witboal 
having  considered,  as  w^ell  as  beard,  what 
might  be  said,  and  strongly  said,  against 
them*  His  enlightened  and  affectionate 
friend.  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  whose  lem 
perament  fitted  him  for  contemplative 
rather  than  for  active  life,  not  only  seems 
to  have  stood  aloof  from  party  feelings 
himself,  but  to  have  used  all  the  authority 
of  tried  and  valued  friendship  to  maintain 
in  Horner's  more  practical  mind  a  state  of 
philosophical  balance.  This  excellent  per- 
son would  have  preferred  that  Horner's  in- 
iroduc lion  into  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  delayed  even  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  for  the  purpose  of  *  strength* 
ening  those  principles  which,  as  he  con- 
sidered, seldom  continue  unimpaired 
amidst  the  violence  or  the  cankering  cor- 
ruption of  party  zeuV — ^(i.  369.)  In  aftsr 
life,  these  friendly  warnings  and  this  amiable 
controversy  were  carried  further,  and  more 
distinctly  stated,  when  Lord  Webb  Sey- 
mour alludes  to  Horner's  *  warm  atlaeh* 
ment  to  friends,  with  whom  every  private 
as  well  as  public  feeling  has  almo&t  made 
it  a  religion  to  agree.  The  prevalence  of 
partial  views  may  in  some  degree  beaserib* 
ed  to  certain  noble  sentiments  which  tb« 
circumstances  of  the  times  made  youebei^ 
ish  in  early  youth ;  an  admiration  for  talent 
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tod  energy  of  character,  and  the  wish  to 

see  ihose  only  who  possess  them  ol  the  head 
of  affairs.     But  the   main  source  of  bias  is 
the  constant  society  of  your  party  friends 
in   London.     I   can  conceive  no  situation 
more  seducing  to  the  mind  than  to  be  go- 
ing on  among  a  set  of  men,  most  of  \vhon» 
are  united  in  che  harmony  of  fricndshipand 
social  enjoyment,  all  extolling  the  Intents 
and  principles  of  each  other — all  ardent  (of 
the  same  objects,  though  each  impelled  by 
a  various  mixture  of  private  and  of  public 
motives — all  anxious  to  communicate  and 
to  enlarge  upon  every  thing  that  is  to  the 
disadvantage   of  their   adversaries,  and  to 
keep  out  of  view  every  thing   that  is  to  be 
said  in  their  favor.     Most  men,  when  actu- 
ated  by  any  keen   interest,   even    in    their 
private   aflairs,   arc    liable    to   bias:    how 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case»  when  a 
Dwmber   of  minds   are    re-acting   on   each 
other  in   the   strenuous   prosecution   of  a 
common  cause,  when    there  is  the  mutual 
aopport  of  each  other^s  authority,  no  refer- 
ence  to  opinion  beyond  the  Hmils  of  the 
party,  and  the  prevalent  notion   that    the 
good  of  the  country  depends  mainly  on  the 
practical  adoption  of  their  principles.    How 
seldom   in   history   do    we   find    an  active 
associate  of  any  sect  or  party  reiaining  a 
[tolerable  degree  of  candor f      There   are 
tnany  cases  in  which  I  would  trust  to  the 
'candor  of  your  judgment,  hnt  not  so  when 
certain  strong  feelings  are  connected  with 
the   point    in  question.     Above  all,  I  could 
not    trust  you    where  your   nfreclions  are 
'  involved  ;  for    that   warmth    of   heart  and 
steadiness  of  attachment,  which  are  such 
[charms  in  your  character,  must  then  inter- 
ifere,  and  I  have  observed  them  to  do  so/ 
rThe   reply    to    this    very   striking    appeal 
[^€scapes  from  the  path  of  controversy  with 
^11  friend,  rather  than  meets  the  argument ; 
I  but  it  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  meek 
^  and  tolerant  nature  of  the  writer.     *l  took 
your  letter  as  you  meant  it,  as  the  interpo- 
]  aition  of  your  authority  as  a  friend  rather 
than  as  opening  a  controversy  with  me.     I 
think  I  could  justify  myself  on  many  points 
ivhere  you  liave  mistaken  me,  or  been  mis- 
informed about  me.     I  have  read  your  let- 
ter repeatedly,  which  was  what  you  intend- 
led  me  to  do ;   and  though  I  hardly  confess 
myself  so  wrong  on  any  particular  as  you 
think  me,  I  feel  sure  that  your  advice  will, 
'  even  more  than  1  may  be  at  the  time  nworc 
'  of  it,  keep  me  from  going  wrong,'     There 
may  be  finer  writing  than  this,  but  we  know 
not  where  to  seek  belter  feeling.    It  is  clo- 
|i[i]ent,  because  it  is  the  heart  which  here 
'  apeuketh  out  of  its  abundance. 
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We  cannot  dismiss  this  question  so  light* 
ty.  Important  as  that  question  is  at  all ' 
times,  connected  as  party  spirit  has  evef 
been,  now  is,  and  must  be  hereafter,  witii 
free  institutions  and  a  parliamentary  gov* 
ernment,  there  are  present  circumstances  | 
which  render  a  just  appreciation  of  the  ef* 
fects  of  party  connections  more  than  com* 
monly  mom^entous.  We  see  the  ties  of 
parly  loosening  around  us  ;  we  see  the  old 
landmarks  removed  on  all  sides.  The  Rad- 
ical sneers  at  one  who  calls  himself  a  Lib- 
eral j  the  latter  crives  but  a  limited  confi- 
dence to  the  VV^hig.  On  the  other  sidei 
*  Young  England  '  breaks  oul  into  open  mu« 
tiny,  and  abjures  atl  faith  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government,  as  founded  on  low  and 
vulgar  principles  of  expediency.  The  old 
Toriescontinuetheirmore  constant, hut  still 
somewhat  threatening  allegiance:  though 
support  be  not  withdrawn,  cordiality  exists 
no  longer.  The  Conservatives,  escaping 
from  the  scofliugs  of  friends  and  opponents, 
may  possibly  contrive  to  maintain  order 
nrid  combined  action  at  the  Ministerial 
Fish  Dinner  j  but  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  * 
pitiful  weakness  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
and  in  public  estimation.  What  is  the 
tendency  of  this  movement  on  both  sides, 
but  to  render  the  Government  contemptible, 
and  the  Opposition  inefficient?  The  ef- 
fect on  the  two  parties  is,  however,  very* 
ditFerent.  An  Opposition  may  bear  differ- 
ences of  opinion — indeed  such  differences 
are  the  necessary  results  and  incidents  of 
their  freedom  of  action  ;  but  to  a  Govern- 
ment, union  i^  indispensable  ;  divisions  are 
fatal*  Is  not  faction  found  pretty  uniform- 
ly the  successor  and  substitute  for  party  1 
Small  knots  of  men,  connected  in  an  in- 
significant companionship,  coalescing  with- 
out any  great,  or  perhaps  any  well-defined 
principle^  acq«»ire  and  exercise  a  most  un- 
due and  mischievous  importance  in  public 
atfairs.  Intolerance  and  animosities  are  in- 
creased on  both  side^;  and  these  bad  feelings 
are  more  especially  excited  between  those 
who  form  parts  of  the  some  political  corps. 
Exaggerution  finds  a  ready  acceptance, 
and,  so  far  as  the  attainment  of  mere  per- 
sonal notoriety  goes,  a  pretty  certain  selfish 
reward.  This  is  a  miserable  substitute  fot 
the  mi»re  regular  and  disciplined  struggle 
of  \V\u^  and  Tory,  This  petite  guerre 
ceases  to  excite  public  rnlercisi ;  Parlia- 
ment is  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country;  Parliamentary  leaders,  on  both 
sides,  lose  all  their  dignity,  and  much  of* 
their  usefulness,  when  deprived  ot  their 
ancient  authority  ;  and  those  great  watch- 
words, which  have  been  banded  down  from 
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age  to  age,  and  which  gave  a  Dobleaess  to 
party  contests,  are  undervalued,  if  they  are 
not  wholly  forgotten.  This  state  of  things 
is  but  poor  amends  for  the  loss  of  party 
attachment ;    it  possesses  all  the   evils  of 

Sarty  without  anyone  of  its  redeeming  attri- 
utes.  So  long  as  it  continues,  with  some 
few  bright  inten-aU,  the  reign  of  insipid 
mediocrity  will  last. 

But  this  was  not  the  system* which  Lord 
Webb  Seymour  recommended  to  his  friend 
Homer's  adoption.  What,  then,  is  the  ter- 
tium  quid? — Individual  action,  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  each  member  is  bound 
to  form  his  own  opinion,  to  act  on  his  own 
conviction,  and  to  admit  no  guide  or  ad- 
viser but  his  own  conscience.  All  this 
sounds  very  plausible,  and  to  those  who 
have  not  entered  practically  into  politics 
seems  highly  attractive.  It  appears  to  be 
founded  on  high  moral  principles.  It  holds 
out  the  hope  that,  as  conscience  acts  upon 
individuals  and  not  upon  classes,  the  sepa- 
rate action  of  the  units  composing  society 
will  produce  a  more  elevated  and  dignified 
result  than  that  which  proceeds  from  com- 
binations where  mutual  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  and  averages  must  be  struck.  But  is 
this  historically  true  1  Have  we  any  exam- 
ple that  justifies  such  a  theory  1  What  are 
those  great  measures  which  have  advanced 
or  secured  the  well-being  of  nations,  that 
have  not  been  the  consequence  of  com- 
bined action  1  Were  our  liberties  so  won  1 
Was  it  not  a  party  confederacy  in  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets  which  established  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
limited  the  power  of  the  Crown  1  Were 
the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolution,  the 
fortuitous  consequences  of  some  acciden- 
tal agglomeration  of  political  atoms  1 
Was  there  no  union  and  no  combination  re- 
quired to  produce  the  Petition  of  Rights 
in  one  reign,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
another  1  How  could  the  Emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Test  Acts,  or  the  Reform  Bill,  have  been 
carried  but  for  the  agency  of  this  much 
decried  and  misrepresented  spirit  of  party  \ 
Is  not  social  mainly  distinguished  from  sa- 
vage life,  by  its  wise  and  salutary  applica- 
tion of  this  same  principle  1 

Lord  Webb  Seymour,  and  other  specu- 
lative rcasoners  of  the  same  school,  who 
look  on  politics  pretty  much  as  a  mere 
theoretical  mechanist  considers  his  science, 
believe  that  party  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  individual  judgment. 
This  sacrifice  they  describe  as  immoral,  as 
well  as  contrary  to  true  freedom  of  thought, 
aod  therefore  they  condemn  it.    We  object 
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to  their  mode  of  stating  the  question.  A 
right  of  individual  judgment  must  alvrays 
be  reserved  for  extreme  cases ;  and  not 
only  reserved  but  exercised.  Of  this  Hor- 
ner s  life  afifords  some  remarkable  instan- 
ces. His  strongly  formed  party  attach- 
ments did  not  preclude  him  from  expressing, 
in  1806,  his  decided  condemnation  of  Lord 
Ellenborough*^  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mt  is  against  the  constitution, 
both  in  its  forms  and  its  spirit,  be  writes  to 
Lord  Murray,  *that  the  Chief  Justice  of 
£ng;land  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet; 
and  it  is  a  violation  of  those  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  judicial  administration  rest.' — (i.  341.) 
In  like  manner,  in  reference  to  the  noble 
struggle  for  Spanish  independence,  he 
writes  to  Lord  Holland,  '  I  have  never  ceas- 
ed to  lament,  that  in  the  crisis  of  Spanish 
politics  in  1808,  our  party  took  a  course  so 
inconsistent  with  the  true  Whig  principles 
of  continental  policy,  so  revolting  to  the 
popular  feelings  of  the  country,  and  to  eve- 
ry true  feeling  for  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  mankind.'  Great  exigencies 
of  this  kind  can  only  be  provided  for  when 
they  arise :  like  the  constitutional  princi- 
ple of  resistance,  this  right  of  independent 
action  can  never  be  very  exactly  defined 
in  extreme  cases,  though  it  must  be  acted 
on  courageously  as  well  as  conscientiously. 
Horner,  though  not  in  Parliament  at  the 
time,  witnessed  the  last  public  exertions 
both  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  He  was  in  London 
at  the  period  of  the  deaths  of  these  great 
rivals.  In  respect  of  the  former  event, 
his  observations  are  peculiarly  interesting. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Lord  Murray,  from 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
dated  21st  of  January  1806,  he  observes — 
^  The  illness  of  Pitt  occupies  every  one's 
feelings  and  attention  ;  for  no  one»  even 
with  all  his  party  antipathies,  can  be  in- 
sensible to  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  man. 
In  the  place  where  1  am  sitting  now,  1  feet 
this  more  than  seems  quite  reasonable  to 
myself;  I  cannot  forget  how  this  space  has 
been  filled  by  his  ira^nificent  and  glowing 
declamations,  or  reflect  with  composure 
that  that  fine  instrument  of  sound  is  proba- 
bly extinguished  for  ever.' 
•  The  tenderness  and  generosity  of  Fox's 
nature  had  at  that  moment  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  themselves  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  '  An  amendment  having 
been  intended  to  be  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  meeting  of  the  Opposition 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fox,  a  few 
hours  before  going  down  to  Westminster.' 
Fox  stated  to  the  meeting, '  that  he  thought 
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it  improboble  they  would  enter  into  the 
dUcusftion  ;  ks  could  not^  while  they  had  the 
idea  that  Pitt  w.is  in  excreinities  meniem 
martalia  tangunt^  he  said.  A  curious  and 
»  wnll  aulheaticuted  fact  on  this  subject  \\n^ 
been  commuoicaied  to  tis,  which  ue  shall 
here  record.  Pitt  died  at  a  solitary  hotise 
on  Wimbledon  common.  Nut  far  off,  by 
the  roadside,  stood,  and  still  stands,  a  small 
country  inn,  where  the  variouij  parties  in- 
terested in  the  great  statesman's  life  were 
accustomed  to  apply  for  information^  and 
to  leave  their  horses  and  carriages.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23d  January  1806,  an 
individual  having  called  ai  this  inn,  and  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
his  inquiries,  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Pitt.  He  knocked,  btit  no  servant  ap- 
peared; he  opened  the  door  and  entered  ; 
he  found  no  one  in  attendance.  He  pro- 
ceeded from  room  to  room,  and  at  length 
entered  the  sick  chamber,  where  on  a  bed, 
tn  silence  and  perfect  solitude,  he  found,  to 
his  unspeakable  surprise,  the  dead  body  of 
that  great  statesm^in  who  had  so  lately 
wielded  the  power  of  England,  and  influ- 
enced, if  he  did  not  control,  the  destinies 
of  ihe  world.  We  doubt  whether  any 
much  more  awful  example  of  the  lot  of 
morlulily  has  ever  been  witnessed. 

It  was  in  October  of  the  same  year,  that 
Fox  died,  not  surviving*  his  great  rival  for 
more  than  seven  months.  **This  week  has 
been  a  painful  and  anxious  one,"  writes  Hor- 
tier  to  Mr.,  now^  Lord  Jeffrey.  **  After  all  had 
been  given  over,  there  was  a  strange  reno- 
vation that  deluded  us  in  spile  of  our  des- 
pair. It  is  a  cruel  disappointment,  if  one 
thinks  of  the  hopes  so  recently  indulged, 
and  a  cheerless  prospect  forward.  The 
giant  race  is  extinct,  and  u^e  are  left  in  the 
nands  of  little  ones,  whom  we  know  to  he 
diminutive,  having  measured  them  against 
the  others.*' — (i.  373.)  If  such  was  the 
observation  of  Horner,  in  1806,  wlien  Lord 
Grenville,  Romilly,  Canniirg,  Mackintosh, 
Lord  HollanJ,  Grailan,  Tierney,  Wynd- 
ham,  and  Whitbread,  were  still  living,  and 
befi»re  Lord  Urey  had  retired  from  thai 
Parliament  which  he  reformed— of  which 
he  wa9  the  ornament,  and  uf  which  he  de* 
served  to  he  the  idol — what  would  be  said 
of  the  present  slate  o^  both  houses  1 

Did  our  limits  permit  it,  wc  should  have 
wished  to  have  entered  into  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  Horner's  Parliamentary  life ; 
yet  this  is  too  memorable,  ond  his  services 
are  still  too  recent,  to  rccjuire  to  be  reca- 
pitulated. To  some  persons  it  will  be  n  mai- 
ler of  observation  that  he  owed  his  return 
to  the  close  borough  system.     He  sat  first 


for  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  obtaining  his  seat 
through  the  good  oflices  of  the  Matquis  of 
Landdduwne,  as  commtinicated  by  the  late 
Lord  Kinnaird.  ,Noil»ing  can  have  been 
more  honorable  to  all  parties  concerned, 
than  the  mode  in  which  the  anomalous  sys- 
tem of  borough  patronage  appears  to  have 
been  exercised  towards  Mr,  Horner,  both 
on  this  and  on  subsequent  occasions.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  mere  puerility,  on  account  of 
instances  like  the^e,  to  entertain  any  doubts 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  or,  in  other  words,  with  respect 
to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  It  is  said, 
that  in  reply  to  a  well-turned  compliment 
from  Madjime  de  StaoJ,  in  wliicli  that  dis* 
linguished  lady  spoke  with  indulgence  of 
dcgipotism  where  wisely  administered,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  observed,  **  D'aillenrs, 
Madame,  ce  n'esl  qu'un  heureux  accident." 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  a  liberal 
and  generous  use  of  parliamentary  patron- 
age. This  reminds  us  of  a  very  striking 
passage  in  the  life  of  Horner.  In  1812, 
Romitly  was  defeated  at  Bristol.  At  that 
lime  Horner  was  out  of  Parliament,  but  a 
seat  was  offered  to  him  by  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Grenville.  No  person  can  doubt  how 
much  his  happiness  depended  on  his  con- 
nexion with  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
all  private  feelings  and  interests  were  for- 
gotten in  his  sense  of  the  public  claims  and 
services  of  Koniilly  ;  and  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Holland  to  suggest,  thai  a  preference  should 
he  given  to  Rom  illy,  and  that  his  own 
claims  should  be  set  aside.  He  could  not 
have  selected  any  person  better  filled  to  be 
the  medium  of  a  noblo  and  generous  oflTer, 
The  ambassador  was  worthy  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

We  have  described  the  rise  and  nrowth 
of  Horner^s  ymrty  attachments  and  princi- 
ples. In  adopting  them,  he  siill  maintained 
ills  fixed  resolution  of  preserving  his  inde* 
pendence.  He  applietS  it  in  a  manner  the 
most  honorable — a  manner  which  proved 
his  entire  sincerity.  In  Junffary  ISl  J,  when 
lljere  arose  a  question  of  forming  a  new 
ndmiuistration,  Lord  Grenville,  for  whom 
Horner  had  ever  felt  a  m08t  sincere  respect, 
wrote  to  him  on  the  s abject  of  accepting 
office  in  connection  with  his  poliiical 
friends,  Nnihing  could  be  more  kind,  and, 
tis  we  are  convinced,  more  sincere  than  the 
offer  which  was  made.  **  I  do  not  mean 
to  flatter  you,"  observed  Lord  Grenville, 
*'  when  I  say  thai  I  myself  feel#  and  I  am 
contident  sucii  would  he  the  universal  im- 
pression, that  1  had  in  that  way  secured 
the  assistance  of  the  man  in  all  England  the 
most  cnpable  of  rendering  efficient  service 
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to  the  public  nn  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy, 
and  of  lightening  the  harthens  which  I  am 
thus  to  undertoke."  Horner  declined  this 
proposal,  and  explained. to  Lord  Murray, 
that  ^'  having  been  put  to  the  trial,  he  had 
decided  without  difTiciilty  to  adhere  to  the 
rule  which  he  had  laid  down  on  entering 
Parliament,  not  to  take  any  political  office 
until  he  was  rich  enough  to  live  at  ease  out 
of  office."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  7(5.)  We  doubt  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  this  rule,  though  it 
has  received  so  high  a  sanction.  Undoubt- 
edly, a  man  thus  escapes  from  what  might 
be  a  temptation  ;  but  to  a  high  mind,  is  it 
not  better  that  a  temptation  should  be  over- 
come, than  merely  avoided  1  Can  it  be 
doubted,  but  that,  if  the  temptation  did  oc- 
cur, principles  like  Horner's  would  have 
surmounted  itl  But  by  retreating  before 
this  imnginary  clanger,  the  result  might 
have  been,  that  for  an  unlimited  time  the 
country  would  have  been  deprived  of  all 
chance  of  his  services,  when  those  services 
were  most  necessary.  Was  not  this  en- 
tailing on  the  public  an  unreasonable  sacri- 
fice 1  To  the  great  majority  of  mankind  a 
lot  is  cast,  rendering  a  strenuous  labor, 
continued  during  many  years,  the  condition 
by  which  alone  competency  and  indepen- 
dence are  to  be  won.  Are  all  such  men  to 
be  excluded,  or  are  they  to  exclude  them- 
selves, from  the  public  service,  till  their 
harvest  has  ripened,  has  been  reaped,  and 
is  bestowed  away  in  their  garners.  We 
think  such  a  result  most  dnno^erous :  it 
limits  the  public  service  most  disadvanta- 
geously.  Risks  for  the  public  should,  and 
must,  be  run,  and,  among  others,  the  very 
risk  which  Horner  endeavored  to  escape 
from  by  a  decision  which  he  stated  "  was 
made  for  his  life." 

There  is  a  passajre  in  this  part  of  Hor- 
ner's life  very  peculiar  and  noble.  What 
seems  to  have  tempted  him  the  most  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  Lord  Grenville,  was  nei- 
ther distinction,  power,  nor  emolument;  it 
was  an  association  with  a  colleague  in 
whom  he  had  entire  confidence,  and  the 
belief  that  the  political  prospects  of  his 
party  made  his  acceptance  of  office  a  step 
attended  with  uncertainty  and  adventure. 
Here  we  see  exhibited  again,  the  true  mov- 
ing powers  of  his  nature — duty  and  affec- 
tion. 

A  most  striking  contrast  might  be  drawn 
between  the  conduct  of  Horner  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  that  of  his  friend,  Lord  Dudley, 
then  Mr.  Ward,  in  October,  1822.  On  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office,  that 
statesman  proposed  to  the  latter,  who  had 
been  a  kind  of  volunteer  aide-de-'.amp, 
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that  he  should  become  nnder  secretary  of 
state,  retiring  from  Parliament.  His  hesi- 
tation, doubts,  and  vacillation,  all  appear 
in  his  published  letters.  But  what  are  the 
motives  which  seem  to  afiect  and  inflaeDce  • 
his  mind  1  He  observes  that  the  office  is 
*'  subordinate,  but  that  he  prefers  subordi- 
nation to  responsibility.'  He  does  not  ob- 
ject to  leaving  Parliament,  *  beeaose  he  is 
quite  sure  never  to  cut  any  figure  in  it.' 
He  refers  to  the  relative  *  dignity  and  fit* 
ness  of  offices  of  the  second  and  third 
class,'  and  the  prior  oflfer  of  the  same  office 
to  another  by  Canning,  and  its  rejection  ; 
he  admits  that  literature  is  *  beginning  to 
pall  upon  him,  and  he  begs  for  delay  again, 
and  again  for  additional  delay — shrinking 
from  tBe  pain  of  any  decision.  This  state 
of  miserable  irresolution  continued  for 
more  than  a  fortnight.  How  rery  supe- 
rior does  Horner's  character  appear  !  and 
may  not  that  superiority  be  traced  to  the 
different  foundations  on  which  the  political 
opinions  of  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  rested  1 
Obligation  due  to  the  public,  the  desire  of 
usefulness,  determined  the  course  of  the 
one.  The  most  insignificant  worldly  con- 
siderations  seem  to  have  been  the  influenc- 
ing motives  of  the  other.  With  Horner» 
politics  were  not  treated  as  a  sport  or  as 
a  speculation  ;  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  degraded  into  a  theatre  or  a  gambling 
house,  but  was  considered  as  the  arena  of 
a  noble  and  elevating  contest,  where  the 
battle  of  the  public  was  to  be  fought ;  where 
the  combatant,  and  even  the  victor,  if  not 
by  others,  yet  certainly  by  himself,  should 
be  forgotten  in  the  thought  of  victory  ;  and 
where  '  the  garland  to  be  run  for  was  im- 
mortal,  and  not  to  be  won  without  toil  and 
heat.' 

On  no  questions  were  the  abilities  of 
Horner  more  conspicuous  or  mote  usefully 
employed  than  on  all  measures  connected 
with  Political  Economy.  The  principles 
of  freedom  of  trade,  which  at  the  present 
moment  occupy  the  first  place  in  public  at- 
tention, were  discussed  by  him  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  philosopher,  combined  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  practical  statesman. 
On  no  other  subject  did  he  display  more 
ability  than  on  the  Corn  Question.  If  this 
n'cre  the  fitting  opportunity,  we  should  be 
glad  to  strengthen  our  own  views  by  his 
authority.  Though  we  are  unwilling  to  do 
so  at  any  length,  there  are  yet  some  few 
points  which  we  cannot  wholly  overlook. 
Horner  pointed  oat,  in  1813,  that  *  though 
we  had  Corn  Laws  on  oar  statute  book,  wa 
had  no  Corn  Laws  in  fact ;  but  that  therv 
was  the  roost  perfect  freedom  in  the  trade 
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in  grain  ;  and  that,  nohvithstaDdingr  this, 
lUIttjre  had  never  locreased  so  much,  or 
prices  been  so  regular.*  He  described  as 
ehe  inevitable  consequences  of  the  measure 
ihen  proposed,  •  great  misery  among  the 
mannfacluring  classes  aa  well  as  amorjg  la- 
borers in  bnsbandry,  an  alteration  in  the 
proportion  between  agrictiltornl  and  manu- 
facturing population  and  capital^  which  the 
freedom  of  both  has  adjusted,  and  would 
maintain  better  than  all  the  wisdom  of  afl 
the  squires  in  the  island,  and  all  the  politi- 
cal arithmeticians  to  boot/  In  reply  lo  the 
argument  of  Malthus  in  favor  of  high  cul- 
tivation at  home,  as  the  consequence  of 
high  duties  and  restrictions,  he  observes, 
'  It  would  be  a  ptilpable  sacrifice  of  the  end 
lo  the  means,  if,  for  the  sake  of  extending 
our  most  finished  husbandry  to  every  ster- 
ile ridge,  we  impose  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  extravagant  prices  for  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  What  other  result  would 
iherc  be  if  Dartmoor  and  Blackstone  Edge 
were  laid  out  in  lerraccs  and  garden  ground, 
than  a  population  always  in  peril  of  being 
starved,  if  their  rulers  will  not  let  them  eat 
the  superfluity  of  their  neighbors.'  On  the 
subject  of  fluctuation  of  price,  his  opinion 
is  etiually  distinct.  ^My  theory  is,  upon  the 
whole,  that  nothing  will  contribute  so  much 
to  make  prices  steady,  as  leaving  our  own 
corn-factors  unfettered  by  restrictions  of 
our  own  making,  and  at  liberty  to  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  bringing  corn 
from  the  various  large  and  independent 
markets  of  the  world.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  *233.) 
These  are  opinions,  it  should  be  remarked, 
not  hazarded  in  debate,  but  communicated 
in  amicable  controversy  between  himself 
and  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  intimate 
friends.  These  doctrines  might  be  expect- 
ed to  produce  some  salutary  effects  on  the 
minds  of  opponents,  if  the  results  of  the 
controversy  had  not  brought  us  pretty 
nearly  to  agree  in  an  assertion  made  by 
Horner,  *tbat  it  is  almost  as  absurd  to  ex- 
pect men  to  be  reasonable  about  corn  as  to 
be  reasonable  about  religion/  On  this 
question  ho  had  the  strong  hope  which  is 
the  resnlt  of  firm  conviction  ;  and  he  ex- 
claimed with  the  same  confidence  which 
we  now  feel, — *  Magna  quidem,  magna  est 
Veritas,  ct  prevalebit.'  But  when  will  this 
truth  prevaill  and  in  the  meanwhile,  what 
ills  may  come ! 

The  leading  part  taken  by  Horner  on  the 
Bullion  Question,  seconded  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Huskisson,  and  by  the  eloquence 
of  Canning,  needs  no  notice  on  our  part. 
If  a  coin  were  now  to  be  struck,  as  in  the 
feign  of  Elizabeth,  perpetuating  the  great 
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event  of  the  restoration  of  our  circulating 
medium,  it  is  the  name  and  image  of  Fran- 
cis Horner  which  such  a  medal  ought  to 
bear. 

We  know  not  that  any  more  striking  in- 
stances of  political  sagacity  have  ever  been 
exhibited,  than  some  which  might  be  col- 
lected  from  the  interesting  letters  before 
us.  Had  Horner  lived  to  later  times,  he 
would  indeed  in  many  instances  have  only 
*  seen  what  he  foresaw/  Referrinn^  to  the 
state  o(  opinion,  and  the  political  bias  of 
the  court,  in  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and 
of  his  successor,  he  says  of  the  Whig  parly: 

*  In  the  precarious,  unsure  footing  on  which 
they  would  have  lo  act,  with  the  Court  hostile 
ana  deceiving  them,  and,  on  the  other  side,  an 
ill-disposed  public,  incapable  or  seeing  their 
merit  and  public  virtues,  they  could  pro.«ecute 
no  eyslematic  measureB  for  the  public  good.  It 
la  not  very  probable,  under  any  circumstances, 
according  lo  niy  view  of  these  matteri?,  ttiat  they 
can  retain  for  a  length  of  time  the  favor  of  any 
kiog  they  are  likely  to  serve.  In  a  certain  event, 
1  expect  they  will  hold  him  just'Iong  enough  to 
carry  through  one  or  two  large  measureR,  such 
aa  the  Catholic  question,  and  an  arrangement 
in  respect  to  Iri^h  Tithes,  which,  like  the  aboli* 
tion  01  the  slave  trade,  and  the  limitation  of  mil- 
itary service,  will  mark  them  out  hereafter  to 
those  who  will  appreciate  their  conduct  more 
truly  than  their  contemporaries  are  capable  of 
doing.  Not  that  I  have  not  some  faint  hopes,  in 
which  you  will  probahly  think  me  both  Funguinc 
and  partial,  that  a  lime  may  come,  in  which  they 
will  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  better  part  of 
the  public ;  tliat  is,  a  time  when  a  tiiRtrand  fash- 
ion may  be  revived  in  ihia  country  fur  the  ipial- 
itics  and  principles  which  entitle  them  to  that 
conlidence/— (Vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

Horner  might  have  prophesied  that  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  middle  classes, 
which  he  saw  and  rejoiced  in,  must  contri- 
bute to  this  result*  This  subject  is  so  very 
important,  and  the  anticipations  of  Horner 
have  been  so  accurately  realized,  where 
they  are  not  still  in  visible  progress  towards 
their  accomplishment,  thai  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  indulge  us  in  one  or  two  fur- 
ther extracts  and  remarks.  So  early  as  in 
1806,  he  observes — *lt  does  strike  me  very 
forcibly,  that  the  great  number  among 
whom  wealth  is  diAused  in  considerable 
yet  equal  portions,  the  tolerably  good  edu* 
cation  that  accompanies  it,  the  strength  of 
physical  and  moral  influences  that  arc  thui 
combined  in  a  population  lo  which  both 
order  and  freedom  aro  necessary,  form  a 
new  case  very  different  from  any  former 
example  j  and  it  is  from  this  aspect  of  our 
condition  that  I  lake  my  hope/— (Vol.  i.  p. 
375.)  In  18 10,  he  carries  nis  prognostics 
further.     *  It  is  by  u  perverse  coincidence 
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in  point  of  time,'  he  observes,  '  thai  the 
greatest  peril  we  have  ever  beeo  exposed 
to  from  foreign  hostility,  has  fallen  in  one 
of  those  periods  which  are  incident  to  our 
constitution  in  its  nature,  when  the  evils  of 
the  monarchical  part  prevail  over  its  advan- 
tages; but  if  we  outlive  this  crisis,  there 
are  numerous  symptoms  which  begin  to 
manifest  themselves  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
especially  in  England,  to  start  forward, 
which  cannot  be  represned  much  longer, 
but  which,  on  the  next  change  of  the  indi- 
▼idual  whose  character  most  affects  the 
condition  of  the  country,  will  enforce  max- 
ims of  administration  more  adequate  to  the 
Decessities  of  the  times,  and  more  corres- 
ponding to  the  sentiments  of  the  educated 
part  of  the  people.'  No  one  was  better 
calculated  to  appreciate  or  to  be  apprecia- 
ted by  the  middle  classes  of  England  than 
Francis  Horner.  Earnestness,  simplicity, 
strong  sense,  domestic  affection,  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
class,  as  they  were  of  the  statesman.  Of 
a  cabinet  to  govern  this  great  community, 
Horner  was  admirably  suited  to  be  the  first 
minister.  It  was  in  the  confidence  that  the 
voice  of  the  middle  classes  would  yet  make 
itself  heard,  and  its  power  felt,  that  he  con- 
templated '  the  building  up  in  this  country 
of  a  vast  party,  cordially  united  on  public 
principles,  who,  supported  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  activity  of  the  middle  orders, 
will  wait,  with  cool  determination,  for  the 
first  opportunity  when  they  can  demand, 
with  decisive  voice,  the  establishment  of 
those  laws  and  maxims  of  administration, 
which  are  required  by  the  necessities  as 
well  as  by  the  improvement  of  the  times.' 
This  voice  spoke,  and  this  power  was  felt 
at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill.  We  are 
convinced  that  it  will  speak  yet  more  loud- 
ly, and  make  itself  felt  hereafter. 

We  could  have  wished,  had  our  space 
permitted  it,  to  have  accompanied  Horner 
into  the  private  society  of  London,  which 
he  was  so  well  qualified  to  improve.  His 
success  was  immediate  and  complete.  All 
those  who  were  most  distinguished  in  poli- 
tics, in  literature,  and  in  powers  of  conver- 
sation, gave  him  a  welcome  reception.  Of 
the  personal  friends  by  whom  he  was  known 
and  cherished,  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished are  now,  unhappily,  removed  from 
the  scene — Mackintosh,  Romilly,  Whishaw, 
Sharp,  William  Stewart  Rose,  Mai  thus,  and, 
very  lately,  John  Allen,  whose  knowledge, 
alike  deep,  accurate,  and  extensive,  was  not 
more  admirable  and  constant  than  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  undeviating  eouraffe 
and  integrity.    To  Homer's  anccess,  the 
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truth  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  and 
the  warmth  of  his  attachments,  contributed 
even  more  powerfully  than  his  acquirements 
and  rising  fame.  Perhaps  his  eager  thirst 
for  information,  and  his  respect  for  those 
who  could  communicate  it,  might  have 
equally  contributed  to  this  result ;  as  it  is 
those  who  most  ardently  seek  knowledge 
who  are  the  most  valued  by  those  who 
have  acquired  it.  The  terms  in  which 
Horner  speaks  of  the  late  Richard  Sharp 
are  very  descriptive  of  this  part  of  his 
character.  '  Sharp  is  a  very  extraordinary 
man.  I  determine  every  day  to  see  more 
of  him,  and  as  much  as  f  possibly  can.  His 
great  object  is  criticism  ;  what  I  have  not 
frequently  observed  in  combination,  he  is 
both  subtle  and  pleasing.  I  spent  the  whole 
afternoon  with  him  ;  I  trust  beneficially,  I 
am  sure  most  delightfully.  If  I  had  owed 
nothing  to  you  (he  is  here  addressing  Sir 
James  Mackintosh)  but  the  friendship  of 
Sharp,  I  never  could  repay  even  that.  I 
am  assiduous  to  make  myself  worthy  of  it, 
by  bringing  myself  as  frequently  as  I  can  in 
contact  with  his  strong  and  purified  under- 
standing.'—(Vol.  i.  p.  283.)  We  are  glad 
that,  in  making  this  Extract,  we  are  enabled 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  very 
superior  man,  whose  friendliness  of  nature, 
as  well  as  whose  soundness  of  judgment, 
deserve  to  be  remembered  even  more  than 
that  power  of  conversation  to  which  he 
owed  his  main  distinction.  Though  well 
meriting  the  name  of  '  Conversation  Sharp,' 
given  him  by  common  consent,  he  had  a 
better  title  to  the  regard  of  society  than 
any  which  is  derived  from  one  of  its  most 
delightful  but  transient  distinctions.  Of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  he  writes,  as  might 
justly  be  anticipated,  in  still  stronger  terms. 
^  To  him  my  obligations  are  of  a  far  higher 
order  than  those  of  the  kindest  hospitality. 
He  has  been  an  intellectual  master  to  me, 
and  has  enlarged  my  prospects  into  the 
wide  regions  of  moral  speculation,  more 
than  any  other  tutor  1  have  ever  had  in  the 
art  of  thinking.  I  never  left  his  conversa- 
tion, but  I  felt  a  mixed  consciousness  as  it 
were  of  inferiority  and  capability  ;  and  I 
have  now  and  then  flattered  myself  with 
this  feeling,  as  if  it  promised  that  I  might 
make  something  of  myself.' — (Vol.  i.  p. 
244*.)  We  have  made  these  extracts  with 
a  view  of  showing,  on  the  authority  of  such 
a  man  as  Horner,  in  what  spirit  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  intercourse  with  superior  men, 
if  we  are  indeed  desirous  of  profiting 
either  by  their  conversation  or  their  ex- 
ample, 
it  waa  in  the  aociety  of  thoaej  we  have 
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named,  arid  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
still  living  contemporariee,  that  tbe  literary 
and  social  tastes  of  Horner  expanded  and 
acquired  completeness  and  accuracy.  Like 
most  other  considerable  men,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  pleasures  never  seems  to 
have  deadened.  To  the  beauties  of  nature, 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  the  son^  of  the 
birds,  hts  sensibility  was  possibly  more 
lively,  than  if  he  had  passed  the  whole  of 
bis  days  by  the  side  of  mountain  streams 
and  lakes.  Whether  in  youth  he  visits  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  or  in  maturer  life  the  valleys 
of  Wales,  his  pleasure  in  the  varied  aspects 
of  nature  is  undiminished^  His  power  of 
describing  as  well  as  relishing  them  is  very 
great*  Nor  was  he  contented  wiih  visiting 
beautiful  scenery  as  a  mere  source  of  phy- 
Bical  pleasure.  From  lb  is,  as  from  every 
ibing  else,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
Ultimate  and  peculiar  power  of  extracting 
moral  enjoyment.  '  Surely  the  stir  and 
Bmoke  of  a  town  life,  so  far  from  deaden- 
ing our  sensibility  to  country  beauties, 
render  our  pleasures  in  them  of  a  still 
higher  relish  j  at  least  I  assure  myself  it  is 
80  with  me ;  and  I  am  no  less  certain,  that 
frequent  retreat  into  the  country  is  neces- 
sary for  keeping  one^s  mind  in  tone  for  the 
pursuits  of  an  active  life,  and  for  refresh- 
ing, in  our  imagination,  those  larger  and 
distant  views,  which  render  such  occupa- 
tions most  useful,  and  which  alone  make 
ibem  safe/— (Vol.  ii*  p.  18.) 

These  turns  of  thought  and  of  feeling 
were,  in  fact,  modifications  of  that  over- 
flowing sympathy  and  u (fee t ion  which,  free- 
ly and  abundantly  given  to  his  friends,  was 
repaid  by  them,  as  was  so  richly  deserved, 
in  returns  largely  poured  into  his  bosom. 
This  was  touchingly  manifested  during  bis 
last  fatal  illness*  The  disease  to  ubicb  be 
fell  a  victim,  at  the  early  age  of  tliiriy-nine, 
but  ripe  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge,  seems 
to  have  assumed  a  serious  character  while 
attending  Parliament  in  I8lt>,  *I  have  been 
at  Holland  House  ^^ — h**  writes  lo  his 
father ^ — ^^  during  our  Whitsjin  holidays; 
Lady  Holland  taking  almost  as  much  care 
of  me  when  she  fancies  I  need  it,  as  if  J 
were  in  my  own  dear  molber^s  hands,^ 
Towards  the  close  of  the  autumn,  the  un- 
favorable symptoms  still  continuing,  Horn- 
er was  recommended  to  try  the  air  of  Italy. 
The  family  of  Fox,  from  which  he  bad  al- 
ready received  so  much  affectionate  sym- 
pathy, again  o^ered  to  make  a  home  for 
bis  reception.  The  letters  written  both  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland  are  above  all  praise 
in  their  earnestness  and  kindliness  of  feel- 
ing.      W"   'nrpuoi  resist  the   pleasure    of 
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making  an  extract  from  one  of  Lady  Hol- 
land's letters,  regretting  that  we  have  not 
space  for  the  whole  of  those  written  on 
this  occasion. 

Boiland  Ilottse^  U(  Oct  1816. 

*Iara  glad  my  doctors  send  you  from  the 

keen  air  of  your  native  mountains,  but  they  will 
not  mend  the  matter  by  sending  yoy  to  London. 
I  accordingly  trust  lo  your  docihty  and  your 
Bistfir's  good-naiure,  in  expecting  you  to  drive 
from  Bamei  Htraight  here,  where  you  will  occu- 
py three  south  rooms,  regulated  as  Allen  shall 
direct,  and  have  vour  hour?,  and  company,  and 
occupations,  entirely  at  your  own  disposal. 
Such  books  and  papers  ae  you  may  require 
can  easily  be  b  rough  I  from  your  own  house. 
These  three  rooms  open  into  each  other,  and  are 
perfectly  warm  \  your  servant  will  sleep  close  to 
youj  and  your  siRler  will  have  a  room  udjoining 
the  apartment.  Pray,  spare  me  all  the  common- 
place complinients  of  jjiving  trouble,  and  txiking 
up  too  many  rooms.  What  you  know  I  feel  to- 
wards you,  ought  to  exempt  me  from  any  such 
irash.  From  henceforward  till  June,  when  I 
look  forward  to  a  thorough  amendment,  you 
must  lay  your  account  to  have  me,  heurt,  soul, 
and  time,  devoted  to  your  welfare  and  comfort*, 
and  [  am  satisfied  in  this,  because  Allen  says  it 
is  right.  I  am  afraid  your  sister  may  think  ii  a 
had  exchange  from  living  solely  with  you  to 
coujc  among  strangers ;  but  tell  her  I  already 
feci  warmly  towards  her,  for  her  affectionate  in- 
tention of  nursing  you,  and  that  I  will  try  and 
render  her  residence  as  little  irksome  as  pos^eible. 
Do,  my  dear  friendj  yield  to  my  entreaties.* 

If  warm  and  earnest  hospitality  could 
have  been  a  restorative,  the  leller  we  have 
partly  transcribed  must  have  been  eflectu- 
al.  No  eloquence  de  hillti  of  the  most  ac- 
complished French  correspondent  has  ever 
equalled  the  sincere,  but  refined  and  con- 
siderate energy  of  this  excellent  letter* 
The  same  anxiety  was  expressed  for  him 
by  Romiliy,— a  man  whose  deep  and  con- 
centrated sympathies  were  never  careless* 
ly  or  indiscriminately  lavished.  *  I  do  not 
think  you  nearly  as  careful  of  yourself  as 
you  ought  to  be*  If  you  take  little  ac- 
count of  yourself  for  your  own  sake  and 
that  of  your  friends,  yet  your  regard  for 
the  public  good  should  induce  you  to  pay 
the  utmost  attention  to  it.  You  will  not,l 
am  sure,  Buspect  me  of  encouraging  vani- 
ty, though  your  modesty  may  induce  you 
to  question  the  soundness  of  my  judgment  j 
but  it  is  my  most  sincere  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  public  man  whose  life  it  is  of 
such  importance  to  the  public  should  be 
preserved  as  yours,* 

Accompanied  by  all  these  anxious  good 
wishes,  Horner  proceeded  to  Pisa.  The 
change  of  climate  produced  no  improve 
ment  in  his  health.  But  though  struggling 
with  a  mortal  disease,  bis  energy,  bis  pub* 
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lie  «io<>ir.  in^  his  !ov<5  f<f>r  his  fellow  fnen,  ' 
ne**r  rSr  orii*  mo-nent  slackened.  On  the  ■ 
•21 «  D*eemi>er.  1^16.  he  writes  to  Lord 
}i.imj  on  the  wretithed  iitate  of  the, 
Scotch  jaiiA,  ^nd  oa  the  despotic  power  | 
vested  in  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, ; 
of  protract in<r  from  year  to  year  the  im- 
prisomient  of  accnsed  persona,  by  '  de^err- 
in  J  the  diet.'  By  such  means,  persoiM  not 
convicted  are  said  to  have  been  detained 
in  cuuody  nntil  they  suffered  confinement 
loner  enoog^  for  ^ailt,  and  were  nltimafiely 
difchar^^ed,  not  tried  indeed,  bat  paniahed. 
This  crnelty  and  injustice  awakened  that 
mora!  indignation  a^inst  oppression  which 
formed  so  essential  a  part  of  Homer's  char- 
acter. H*  ur^es  on  Lord  Holland  ('2Ut 
December)  the  necessity  of  trying  to  raise 
the  tone  of  the  Hoise  of  Comnooos  ' above 
the  old  S''>n^  of  sinecares  and  reversions.' 
Thi^,  he  observes,  'we  leirned  from  the 
«nr<»i^onaMe,  narrow-minded  democrats, 
and  have  been  teaehin:^  it  so  ezelasively  to 
the  excellent  Whi|^  party  amon^  the  gen* 
try  nnd  middle  orderi  of  England,  that 
more  generil  andgeneroas  notions  of  eon- 
atitntional  liberty  and  foreign  polities,  are 
no  longer  so  familiar  and  acceptable  to 
them  as  they  were  formerly.'  But  it  is  in 
his  Ia4t  letter  to  his  mother,  that  all  that 
was  most  engaging  and  attractive  in  the 
ehsr.icter  of  Horner,  breaks  out  in  andi- 
mini^hf^d  warmth.  His  heart  and  his  aflec- 
tions  seem  as  young  as  when,  in  1795,  he 
addressed  his  first  letters  to  his  parents 
from  Mr.  Hewlett's  parsonage.  M  have  a 
little  nosegay  ripon  the  table,  taken  from  an 
open  garden  in  the  town,  in  which,  be- 
vides  China  roses  and  a  lily,  there  is  the 
most  cxqoisite  perfumed  double  jessamine  ; 
and  my  brother  Leo  brings  in  from  the 
wayside  on  his  walks,  buds  of  spring.  All 
this  I  hope  is  soon  to  do  me  good,  for  I  am 
rendered  so  selfish  by  illness,  that  [  think 
only  of  myself,  yoij  see,  in  these  blessings 
of  the  sun.  The  last  ride  I  took  was  with 
dear  little  Mary  ;  and,  upon  recollection,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  better  company 
for  her  to-day  than  on  that  occasion  :  for  I 
have  no  longer  that  feeling  of  mortal  lassi- 
tude which  hung  upon  me  at  Dryden,  and 
seemed  to  wither  me  within ;  that  sensa- 
tion is  gone,  though  I  am  weaker  now  and 
leaner,  and  blow  still  with  a  very  bad  pair 
of  bellows.'  Quitting  this  style  of  playful 
affection,  he  proceeds  to  describe  with 
much  sympathy  the  distress  of  the  Tuscan 
peasantry,  arising  from  the  failure  of  the 
crop  of  chesnnts,  grapes,  and  olives.  On 
the  4th  of  February  he  writes  to  his  father, 
expressing  a  grateful  confidence  in  his  phy- 
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■iician  :  le  ieffcribes  in  a  tranquil  and  re- 
^•TTxed  ?jne  The  pnerai  state  a{  his  health ; 
ind  imn  a  jraphic  picture  of  the  spring 
wsrk  amoa«r  ^e  peaaantry.  *"  En  one  fiel(i, 
thevare  snil  lathering  the  olives;  in  an- 
other, pnn  Ins'  :he  vines ;  in  a  third,  plough- 
in  j  fjr  Tirtey  nHieat ;  in  a  fourth,  prepar- 
ing :he  Trainii  w'tii  the  spade.  I  feel  far 
xreater  cartoiHCj.'  he  continued,  '  to  know 
the  WITS  iii'i  lab  its  af  this  peasantry,  and 
to  anderscxad  a  little  the  form  oC  this  soci- 
ety, than,  za  penecrace  into  the  Campo  San- 
to, with  all  its  rr-asixres  ot  art.'  Four  days 
after  writing  this  letter,  he  was  no  more  ! 

Xo  event  of  the  some  description  in  our 
times  appears  to  have  called  forth  the  same 
general   sympathy.     The   unhappy  face  of 
Romilly  was  felt  deeply,  but  felt  within  a 
narrower  circle,   and  was  connected  with 
painfu!  reflections.     The  extinction  of  the 
splendid  !i;;ht  of  Canning^s  genius  cast  a 
shadow  over  a  wider  sphere  :  but  the  pri- 
vate sorrow  was  less  remarked  than  the 
public   calamity.     The  fervor  of  political 
excitement,   then  prevailing,   diverted  the 
public   sympathy  from   the  heavy  loss  the 
world  sustained  in  Mackintosh.     G rattan 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  a  ripe  old 
age ;  and  was  almost  permitted,  from  the 
height  which  he  had  reached,  to  look  down 
upon  Ireland  awaiting  that  promised  eman- 
cipation to  which  his  prophetic  eloquence 
had  so  greatly  contributed.     On  the  occa- 
sion of  moving  a  new  writ  for  the  borough 
which  Horner  had  represented,  the  present 
Earl  of  Carlisle,   then   Lord   Morpeth — a 
name  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  giving 
and   receivin?   honor — Mr.   Canning,   Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  W.  Elliot, 
Lord  Glenelg,  and  Lord  Harewood,  in  va- 
ried terms,  but  with  one  feeling  of  respect, 
affection,  and  deep  sorrow,  expressed  their 
sense   of  his  virtues   and   public   services. 
Monuments  were  raised  to   his  memory, 
and  statues  were  erected  ;  but  without  un- 
dervaluing these  proofs  of  esteem  and  af- 
fection, we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
the  most  enduring  monument  to  his  memo- 
ry is  to  be  found  in  this  publication.     It  is 
one,  too,  which  we  view  as  no  less  appro- 
priate than  enduring.     His  object  was  not 
to  acquire  fame  for  himself,  but  to  confer 
benefits  on  his  fellow  men  ;  and  his  jour- 
nals and  correspondence  not  only  afford 
evidence  the  roost  conclusive  of  his  abili- 
ties, his  public   services,  and  his  virtues, 
but  as  it  were  revive  and  continue,  even 
after  death,  the  exercise  of  his  active  du- 
ties.    They  instruct  and  benefit  mankind, 
I  and  more  especially  that  country  which  he 
ever  warmly  loved. 


THE  FATE  OF  POLYCRATES. 

Htaoo.  iii.  124-126. 

Frotn  BlackWDod^B  Mngaiine. 

♦•  Dh  !  CO  not  forth,  my  fiitlior  door — oh !  go  not 

ftrtli  to-day, 
And  trust  not  thou  thut  Satrap  dark,  ibr  he  fawns 

but  to  betray  ; 
Hu  courteous  smifeB  are  freacherous  wUea^tiia  ibul 

dc'^ifTttf  to  hide  ; 
Then  gr>  not  Pjrih,  my  father  doar — in  ihy  ovrnfalr 

towers  abide." 

«*  Now,  say  notaOfdoar  daughter  min^j — I  pray  thee, 

say  imt  ao  * 
Where  glory  ralU,  a  monarcb^fi  feel  should  never 

fear  to  go ; 
And   safe  to-day  wilt  be  my  way  thioctgU   proud 

Magnetiia's  iialls, 
As  if  I  stood  Viid  my  bowmen  good  beneath  my 

Samiao  wolJs. 

»*Tbe  Satrap  i«  my  friend,  awoet  child — niy  trusty 

friend  is  he — 
The  ruddy  gold  bis  cofTers  hold  be  shares   it  all 

willi  tne  ; 
No  morti  tttnid  these  cluttering  isles  alooe  shall  be 

my  sway, 
Helios  wide,  from  side   to  side,  my  empire 

shall  obey ! 

"And  of  all  the  maids  of  Hellas,  though  they  be 

rteh  and  fair, 
With  the  daughter  of  Polycratos,  Oh  *.  who  shall 

then  compare  ? 
Then  dry  thy  tears — no  idle  fears  should  damp  our 

joy  to-day — 
And  let  me  see  thee  amile  once  more  befbre  I  baste 

away !" 

"Oh!  futsc  would  be  the  smile,  my  aire,  that  I 

should  wear  this  morn, 
For  of  ail  my  country  *s  daughters  I  shall  soon  be 

most  forlorn  ; 
I   knoWf  I  know, — ah,  thought  of  woe  ! — E  ne'er 

shall  Bee  again 
My  father's  ship  come  sailing  home  across  the  Ica< 

rian  main. 

"  Each  gifted  seer,  with  words  of  fear,  forbids  thee 

fo  depart, 
And  their  warning  strains  an  echo  find  in  every 

fuithful  heart  ; 
A  maideu  wi>ak,  e'en  I  must  speak«— ye  gods,asaist 

me  now  t 
The  characters  of  doom  and  death  are  graven  on 

thy  brow  * 

'*  Last  night,  my  sire,  a  vision  dire  thy  daughter's 

vyvii  did  see, 
Suspendiid  in  mid  air  there  hung  a  form  resembling 

thee ; 
Nay,  frown  not  thus,  my  father  dear  j  my  tale  will 

MooQ  be  done — 
Methought   thai  form   was  balhod  by   Jove,  and 

ajiointed  by  the  sun  V* 

*'  My  chilli,  rov  cbild^  thy  fancies  wild  I  may  not 

stay  lu  hear, 
A  friend  goes  f«»rih  to  meet  a  friend — then  where* 

fori^  should'flt  Ihou  fear? 
Though  moonstruck  seers  with  idle  feara  beguile  a 

|]4aid<^n  weak. 
They  cannot  stay  tliy  father's  band,  or  blanch  thy 

fathifr'e  cheek. 


^*  Let  cowards  keep  within  their  holds,  and  on  peril 
fear  to  run  ! 

Such  shame,''  quoth  he,  "is  ooi  for  me,  fair  For- 
tune *m  favorite  son  T* 

Yet  still  the  maiden  did  repeat  her  melancholy 
strain — 

** I  ne'er  shull  see  my  father^s  fleet  come  sailing 
home  again  V* 

The  monarch  cnird  his  seamen  good,  they  muster'd 

on  the  shore, 
Waved  in  the  gain  the  snow-wliite  sail,  and  dash'd 

the  sparkling  oar ; 
But  by  the  nood  that  maiden  stood — loud  rose  her 

piteous  cry — 
^*Ohl  go  not  forth,  my  dear,  dear  sire — oh,  go  not 

forth  to  die  I'* 

A  frown  was  on  that  monarch's  brow,  and  he  said 

as  he  turn'd  away, 
^^  Full   soon   shall   Samoa*  lord  return  to  Samoa' 

lovi^ly  bay ; 
But  thou  shalt  aye  a  maiden  lone  within  my  courts 

nbide-^ 
No  chief  of  fame  shall  ever  claim  my  daughter  Ibr 

his  bride  ! 

^rA  long,  lon^  maidenhood  to  thee  Ihy  prophet 

tongue  hath  c;iven — *' 
**Oh  would,  my  sire,"  that  maid  replied,  **aoch 

were  the  will  of  Heaven  ! 
Though  I  a  loveless  maiden  lone  must  evermore 

remain « 
Still  let  me  hear  that  voice  so  dear  in  my  native 

isle  spin  V* 

'Twas  all  in  vain  that  warning  itrain — ^ihe  king  has 

cnist  the  tide — 
But  never  more  olT  Samoa  shore  his  bark  was  seen 

to  ride  ! 
The  Satrnp  false  his  life  faas  ta'en,  that  monarch 

bold  and  free, 
And  his  limbi  are  black 'ning  in  the  blast,  naird  to 

the  gallows-tree  ! 

That  night  tiie  rain  came  down  apace,  and  wash'd 

each  gory  stain, 
But  the  sun  a  bright  ray,  the  next  noonday,  glared 

fiercely  on  the  slain  ; 
And  the  oozing  gore  begtin  ouco  mare  from  his 

wounded  t^ides  lo  run  ; 
Good-aooth,  tlirit  form  was  bathed  by  Jove,  and 

anointed  by  the  Sun  ! 


4 


Coi»s. — A  letter  from  Wisby  (the  island  com- 
monly known  as  Goiiland,  in  the  Baltii ,  i>n  the 
const  of  and  belonging  to  Sweden)  mrritiotm  that 
*^  On  the  Ist  of  this  month  ac^rumtrvman  of  Hohne, 
while  ploughing  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  found  an  oviJ 
copper  vessel,  cunioining  above  3,35U  silver  coiogu 
and  fragments  of  different  sizes.  About  38<J  (3" 
these  coins  are  AngIo*Sa:iton,  Danish  and  Norwe- 
gian, of  Kings  Ethelred,  Canute,  Hurold,  Curdica- 
nut«,  Edward,  and  ;Bwen  Eriekson.  M  h-  Mti,,.|^ 
are  Cierman,  chiefly  of  the  cities  of  C<  r^. 

deburff,   Maine,  Slrosburg,  Augsburg,  ^  n  y 

are  alloribe  10th  and  11th  reotunes,  and  Ui«  whole 
appear  to  hwve  been  buried  in  the  ground  townrds 
tne  end  of  the  Hlh  century  There*  ar»'  only  two 
rolbs  (Arabian  coins)  among  thrm,  T^o 
peaaants  have  found  a  coin  and  a  clasp,— ^Mca 
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THE   BAPFIBST  HOtTR   OF   MY  LIFE, 


THE  HAPPIEST  HOUR  OF  MY  LIFE! 

BY   MBS*  ABD7. 
From  the  Motropoliiaa. 

**  *  Where  is  happiness  T  asks  one  learn- 
ed Pundit,  and  Echo  answers  *  Where!' 
*Whai  is  hnppinessV  demands  another, 
and  a  matter-of-fact  hearer  forthwith  takes 
down  the  first  volume  of  Johnson*^  Dic- 
tionary^ looks  out  the  word,  and  announces 
that  *•  Happiness  is  a  state  in  which  all  the 
desires  are  satisfied,*  a  decision  which,  in- 
asmuch as  nohody  was  ever  yet  satisfied 
in  all  their  requisitions,  leaves  the  diiriculty 
precisely  where  it  stood  before.  There  is 
no  rule,  however,  without  an  exception. 
Happiness  may  he  caughl,  although  it  may 
not  be  caged  ;  I  am  qualified  to  dogmatize 
on  the  subject  from  personal  experience. 
Happiness  is  a  bird  of  paradise,  and  f  once 
threw  salt  upon  its  tail,  and  detained  it  with 
me  for  the  space  of  an  entire  hour, — 1  en- 
joyed just  sixty  minutes  of  perfect  felicity  !^* 

**  Did  you,  indeed,  sir  1  I  conclude  that 
was  during  the  hour  when  you  made  your 
proposals,,  and  were  accepted/' 

'*Not  at  all,  my  dear  madam,  that  hour 
was  any  thing  but  satisfactory  ;  it  w^as  thirty 
years  ago,  and  yet  I  remember  it  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  I  bad  very  imprudently 
fallen  in  love  with  my  dear  Octavia,  who, 
as  her  name  denotes,  was  the  eighth  child 
of  her  honored  parents,  I  was  balancing 
myself  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  of 
the  law,  and  she  was  the  independent  pos- 
sessor of  one  thousand  pounds  in  the  stock 
then  bearing  the  name  of  the  Navy  Five 
Per  Cents;  alas!  five  per  cent,  for  one's 
capital  is  now  *  the  light  of  other  days.' 
Our  prospects  were  dreary  enough,  howev- 
er,  notwithstanding  the  light  of  Octavia's 
fifty  pounds  a  year  j  her  father,  mother, 
two  brothers,  and  five  sisters,  frowned  an* 
nibilation  on  me  whenever  1  approached 
her  J  and  my  own  mother,  my  only  surviv- 
ing parent,  indulged  herself  in  daily  sar* 
casms  on  my  total  want  not  only  of  pru- 
dence but  of  good  taste  in  my  selection  of 
a  partner  for  life.  My  mother  was  unluckily 
acquainted  with  three  sisters,  each  of  whom 
was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  they  were  plain  and  ill-tem- 
pered, and  the  youngest  was  ten  years  my 
senior  ^  but  she  was  unremittingly  anxious 
to  obtain  one  of  them  for  a  daughter-in-law  ; 
— they  were  Graces  in  her  estimation,  and 
she  thought  it  very  hard  that  they  should 
be  chronicled  as  Furies  in  mine  !  It  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  I  ever  contrived 
to  exchange  a  few  words  with  Octavia  ; 
when  the  relatives  on  both  sides  are  agreed 


in  w*ishing  to  separate  a  young  couple,  it  is^ 
astonishing  how  very  roughly  they  conlrivf 
to  make  *  tlie  course  of  true  love'  rtin*     A| 
length  *  we   met,  'twas    in   a  crowd,'  in 
fashionable  squeeze  of  twobundred  peopled 
I  contrived  to  get  sealed  with  Octavia  in  i 
recess  ;  an  open  window  was  behind  us,  th4 
air  blew  coldly  and  sharply,  1  shut  it  down 
and  in  a  moment  a  panting  fat  chaperon  in 
a  crimson  turban,  resolutely  advanced  and 
opened  it,  professing   herself  thoroughly 
discontented  with  the  modicum  of  air  at* 
tainable  through  the  agency  of  her  ivor 
fan,  and  eulogizing  the  advantages  of  fres 
breezes,  on  the  authority  of  some  fashioii 
able  medical  writer  of  the  day.     There  st 
Octavia,  the  delicate  interesting  Octavia,  es 
posed  to  the  imminent  risk  of  colds,  coughsp 
and    toothaches,   and    vainly  endeavoring 
to  make  an  ethereal  gauze  scarf  do  the  duly 
of  a  warm  ample  shawl     I  thought  of  Kirke 
White's  description  of  the  advances  of  con- 
sumption— 

*  In  the  chiHing  night  air  dreiit, 
I  will  creep  into  kcr  breast  j' 

but  I  also  thought  of  the  old  proverb,  ih« 
*  opportunity  once  lost  is  never  to  be  regain* 
ed  ;■  I  ofl!ered,  and  was  accepted,  the  wind 
blowing  every  moment  more  and  more  keen* 
ty,  and  the  dancers  sweeping  close  to  us  in 
their  evolutions,  Ociavia's  elder  sister, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  sat  look- 
ing at  her  much  as  the  elder  sister  of  Cin- 
derella might  have  beheld  her  envied  junior 
in  the  act  of  fitting  on  the  glass  slipper  j 
and  about  twenty  yards  from  us,  the  most 
disagreeable  and  most  determined  of  the  co- 
heiresses to  whom  1  have  already  alluded 
scrutinized  us  through  her  eye-glass, 
dently  taking  note  of  our  glances,  attitudes 
and  whispers,  for  the  particular  edificntic 
and  enlightenment  of  my  mother  on  th€ 
following  morning.  Add  to  this,  thit  I  ha 
no  prospect  of  marrying  with  prudenc 
for  at  least  ten  years,  and  judge  if  the  houf 
in  which  the  chosen  of  my  heart  *bUislied 
a  sweet  consent,^  was  one  of  unmingled 
happiness." 

'*  Certainly  not ;  and  did  you  really  wait 
ten  years  f 

"  No»  we  did  not  j  engagements  are  neve 
very  pleasant  things,  and  ours  was  rendc 
ed  peculiarly  uncomfortable  to  us  by  ou| 
respective  relations.  At  length,  finding al 
our  endeavors  vain  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier of  poverty,  we  resolved  on  springinfi 
over  it.  I  had  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundrei 
pounds  in  the  first  year  of  our  engagcmenl 
from  a  distant  relation  j  I  now  betook  piy 
self  to  the  study  of  all  the  advertiaeuieiil 
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of  cheap  furniture,  in  the  newspapers  |  they 
rerc  not,  as  now,  professedly  addressed, 
To  Persons  about  to  Marry/'  but  ihey 
rere  the  same  in  substance*  I  engnged  a 
ioiall  neat  house^  furnished  it  with  econo* 
nomtcal  prettiness,  and  married  my  dear 
Ociavia  in  a  twelvemonth  afler  I  had  first 
proposed  to  her.'* 

**  Now  I  understand  very  well  that  the 
happiest  hour  of  your  life  was  that  of  your 
narriage  ; — includinc",  of  course,  the  drive 
►  the  church  and  home  again/* 
**  Far  from  it,  my  dear  madam,  it  was  a 
very   tedious  and    uncomfortable    hour:   1 
irent  to  church  in  a  Carriage  with  Octavia's 
[lother  and  two  of  her  sisters,  all  drowned 
EId  tears,  sparing  of  speech,  and  redolent  of 
I'tou  de  Cologne.     I  fell  that  I  performed  my 
art  very  awkwardly,  my  voice  was  scarce- 
ly audible  in  the  responses,   and  I  twice 
Iropped  the  ring  on  the   ground.     I  was 
deprived  of  the  resource  of  twirling  my  hat, 
land  I  had  a  confused   impression  that  the 
jfonngest  of  the  bridesmaids  was  laughing 
It  me.     To  render  the  matter  more  provok- 
"ng,  my  bride  svas  a  model  of  self  posses- 
Liion,  elegance,  and  propriety  f  spoke  in  a 
Jtilvery   full*loned  voice,  wore  her  orange 
|fclo«som5,  blonde,  and  white  satin,  with  in- 
imitable grace,  and  went  through  the  cere- 
^tnony  with  as  much  composure,  as  if,  to  use 
imn  expression  of  Theodore    Hook's,  *  she 
Ihad  been   married  every  morning  for  the 
rpreceding  six   weeks  1'      I   returned   in  a 
chariot  with  my  bride  and  her  uncle,  who 
ras  also  her  trustee,  who  gave  me  the  best 
mdvice  about  the  most  expedient  manner  of 
managing  *a  very  small  income,'  and  im* 

Iiressed  upon  me  to  lose  no  time  in  eflect- 
ng  an  insurance  on  iwj  ^^^^  ^^^  *'^^  benefit 
|4>f  my  probable  family,  devoting  the  inter- 
rtst  of  Octavia^a  money  to  the  purpose." 
**I  will   venture  one  more    guess, — the 
bappiest  hour  of  your  life  was  that  in  which 
I Jrour  first-born  boy  was  presented  to  you." 
*^Nol  at  all  J  I  had  begun  before  his  birth 
to  lind  out  some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
poverty  ;  as  a  single  man,  I  had  been  ena- 
bled to  feel  *  content  with  a  little,'  but  [  now 
tsaid  with  Doctor  Syntax, 

*This  i§  the  cnn»e  of  oU  my  lr«jubl<», 
My  mcofijc  will  not  carry  double  V 

I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  my  first -horn 
ikoy  was  one  of  those  fortunate  people  al- 
[luaed  to  by  Hood,  who 

*  Como  into  the  world  a»  a  f^cotleman  conicis 
To  ft  lodging  reftdy  fiimiiiied  !' 

^Oq  the  contrary,  he  was  born  with  an  nn- 
mistukeable  wooden  ladle  in  his  mouth  ;  I 
could  not  even  conaider  him  heir  to  the 


cheap  chairs  and  tables  which  I  had  bought 
of  the  advertising  upholsterer,  for  I  did  not 
know  how  soon  they  might  be  seized  for 
arrears  of  rent.  Besides,  my  ideas  of  baby 
beauty  were  founded  on  my  reminiscences 
of  the  pink  and  white  cheeks  and  curlmg 
hair  of  a  wax  doll,  and  I  was  too  much  dis- 
appointed at  the  appearance  of  my  son  to  be 
disposed  to  receive  with  becoming  credulity 
the  assurances  of  the  nurse  that  be  was 
'the  exact  imnge  of  myself j*^ — no,  that 
hour  was  certainly  not  a  particularly  feli- 
citous one." 

*'  I  never  give  more  than  three  gucssea 
respecting  a  riddle  or  charade,  therefore 
must  beg  that  you  will  at  once  tell  me  the 
secret  of  your  mysterious  hour  of  happi- 
ness,—did  it  leave  no  traces  behind  it  1 

^*  Not  one ;  it  all  vanished  at  the  end  of 
the  hour.'* 

**  Ah  I  now  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  yoo 
were  under  the  influence  of  opium." 

**  No,  indeed,  the  'Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater*  were  not  then  writ- 
ten, and  there  were  no  teetotallers  at  that 
lime,  so  opium  was  not  at  all  in  general  re- 
quisition; r  will,  however,  disclose  the 
mystery  to  you  without  further  delay,  that 
is,  when  1  have  mentioned  a  few  prelimi- 
nary circumstances  of  my  situation.  My 
family  increased  ;  my  third  child  was  bom 
in  the  fifth  year  of  our  marriage,  my  clients 
were  (ew^  my  mother's  income  I  knew 
barely  met  her  expenses,  and  that  of  my 
father-in-law  was  quite  insufficient  for  the 
multitudinous  wants  and  wishes  of  himself, 
his  lady,  and  their  seven  children.  Octavia 
uas  all  that  I  could  wish  her  ;  amiable, 
patient,  uncomplaining ;  1  could  almost 
have  desired  that  she  should  sometimes 
have  reproached  me  for  the  heart- wearing 
penury  to  which  I  had  reduced  her.  I 
should  not  then  have  fell  such  bitter  repin* 
ing  at  the  sight  of  one  so  lovely  and  accom- 
plished, burying  her  charms  and  talents  in 
obscurity,  and  bending  the  whole  of  her 
fine  abilities  to  the  practice  of  painful  and 
minute  economies  j*— do  you  not  feel  for 
our  situation  V* 

**  Very  much  ;  I  cannot  conceive  how 
you  came  by  your  hour  of  happiness  !*' 

**  Seven  years  after  our  marriage^  my 
Octavia  fell  into  a  delicate  stale  of  health  ; 
sea-air  was  prescribed  for  her,  freedom 
from  care,  cheerful  society,  and  airings  in 
an  open  carriage  $  how  easily  do  medical 
men  run  oiT  these  phrases,  never  seeming 
to  consider  that  there  can  be  any  difficulty 
in  fulfilling  their  requisitions.  1  had  long 
ago  sent  in  an  account  to  a  tardy  client  ^ 
I  wrote  to  him   again,    candidly   telling 
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him  of  my  poverty,  and  the  illness  of  Oc- 
tavia  ;  he  was  not  devoid  of  feeling  ^  be  in- 
stantly replied  to  my  letter.  He  had  junt, 
he  said,  been  foolish  enough  to  exhaust  his 
purse  in  the  purchase  of  a  lottery-ticket ; 
he  inclosed  me  the  ticket,  which  I  might 
dispose  of  for  a  sum  equal  to  about  half 
the  amount  owing  to  me,  and  the  remain- 
der he  promised  speedily  to  remit  to  me. 
The  moment  I  became  the  possessor  of 
this  lottery-ticket,  the  thought  struck  me 
that  perhaps  a  rich  mine  of  gold  lay  within 
it.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  dispose 
of  it,  nor  did  I  mention  its  existence  to  Oc- 
tavia:  I  was  fearful  that  her  cool  and 
steady  judgment  would  disapprove  of  my 
conduct  in  relinquishing  my  *'  bird  in  the 
hand'  for  the  two  who  were  not  even  ^  in 
the  bush,'  but  only  fluttering  in  the  regions 
of  imagination:  the  lottery  was  to  begin 
drawing  in  a  week ;  my  suspense  conld 
not  endure  long.  1  locked  the  ticket  safe- 
ly in  my  secretaire,  and  the  number  was 
securely  impressed  upon  my  memory :  we 
had  no  scientific  Polish  Majors  at  that  time, 
to  give  us  an  artificial  memory  for  getting 
ap  puzzling  combinations  of  figures ;  but 
the  combination  in  question  was  not  at  all 
puzzling,  the  number  was  twelve  hundred : 
and  I  repeated  it  over  and  over  to  myself, 
at  if  it  were  some  cabalistic  incantation 
which  was  to  conduct  me  to  ease  and  af- 
fluence. A  week  passed  ;  it  was  the  first 
day  of  the  lottery-drawing,  and  it  was  a 
particularly  untoward  day  at  home,  ^  every 
thing  went  wrong.'  I  dare  say  all  family 
men  will  enter  into  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase  !  My  poor  Octavia  was  more  than 
osiuilly  feeble,  languid,  and  hectic;  and 
immediately  after  breakfast  our  maid  of  all- 
work,  (for  in  those  days  we  did  not  employ 
the  refined  term  of  ^  general  servant,')  gave 
warning,  aUured  by  the  better  wages  and 
more  abundantly  supplied  table  profllered 
to  her  by  a  thriving  tradesman's  wife  in  the 
neighborhood,  ^low,  Dorothy  was  not 
without  faults,  but  we  had  reason  to  think 
that  those  faults  were  fewer  than  generally 
fall  to  the  share  of  over-tasked  under-paid 
maids  of  all- work ;  besides,  she  had  lived 
with  us  five  years  ;  we  knew  her  faults  and 
recommendations,  and  lacked  courage  to 
investigate  those  of  a  stranger.  The  two 
elder  children  were  also  in  a  singularly  ir- 
ritable state  of  temper  on  that  unfortunate 
morning,  and  the  baby,  who  usually  slept 
all  day,  and  cried  all  night,  seemed  re- 
solved to  depart  from  its  usual  routine,  and 
to  cry  through  all  the  twenty-foar  hoora. 
The  refractorv  maid  of  all-work  sent  us  ap 
a  peeoliarly  ill-cooked  dinner  i  and  my  poor 
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wife  informed  me,  with  evident  sorrow, 
that  the  price  of  bread  had  again  risen. 
Alas !  alas !  that  a  creature,  formed  to  daz- 
zle all  eyes  and  win  all  hearts,  sing  scien- 
tific canzonets,  and  discuss  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, should  be  reduced  to  the  doleful  ne- 
cessity of  knowing  or  caring  that  the  quar- 
tern loaf  costs  a  halfpenny  more  one  week 
than  another!  After  our  sorry  repast,  I  pre- 
pared to  take  a  walk.  I  had  just  got  ready 
the  draft  of  a  will  for  a  client  who  resided  in 
Spring  Gardens,  and  I  was  to  attend,  by  ap- 
pointment, to  submit  it  to  his  inspection. 
In  my  way  I  passed  down  Cornhill ;  a  crowd 
was  collected  at  Bish's  door.  '  News  has 
just  come  from  Guildhall,'  exclaimed  one 
of  them  to  a  friend  who  had  not  been  able 
to  get  near  the  window,  '  that  the  thirty 
thousand  has  been  drawn — the  number  is 
twelve  hundred !'  I  pressed  forward  with 
so  much  energy,  that  every  one  instinc- 
tively gave  way  to  me;  it  was  indeed  so; 
the  figures  were  written  in  a  gigantic  hand, 
and  displayed  in  the  window ;  the  ink  was 
not  yet  dry ;  I  was  the  enviable  possessor 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds!" 

^^  And  did  your  hour  of  happiness  then 
begin  V 

^^Not  immediately;  eminent  dramatists 
have  declared,  that  when  the  theatre  rang 
with  plaudits  at  their  genius,  their  sensa- 
tions were  those  rather  of  nerveousnesa 
and  faintness  than  of  triumph  and  ex- 
ultation ;  and  one  of  them  defined  his  feel- 
ing as  that  of  *  coming  near  enough  to 
Fame  to  clutch  it!'  Now  1  suddenly 
came  near  enough  to  Fortune  to  clntch 
her,  and  at  first  I  seemed  to  droop  and 
tremble  at  the  close  approximation.  I 
did  not,  as  you  may  suppose  it  likely  I 
should  do,  call  a  coach,  drive  home,  and 
communicate  my  success  to  my  wife  and 
family  ;  I  felt  dizzy  with  excess  of  joy.  I 
could  not  for  the  world  have  shared  it  at 
that  moment  with  any  one;  I  knew  that 
the  ticket  was  in  perfect  safety,  and  I  re- 
solved to  delay  my  return  till  mv  spirits 
were  calmed  down  to  a  tolerable  degree  of 
sobriety.  1  disengaged  myself  from  the 
crowd,  ^  made  no  sign'  to  indicate  that  I 
was  the  happy  owner  of  the  paraded  thirty 
thousand,  and  I  bent  my  steps  to  my  ori- 
ginal destination.  Spring  Gardens,  walking 
lightly  and  gaily  through  places  which  every- 
day people  would  call  Cheapside,  St.  Paul  s 
Church-yard,  and  Ludgate  Hill,  but  which 
to  me  appeared  to  be  select  portions  of  the 
most  delightful  districts  of  fairy-land.  How 
can  I  describe  to  yon  the  etstlatie  thoughu 
in  which  I  revelled,  the  dusling  ▼isioM  I 
eoDJved  np,  the  phntona  of  fatnra  Uiit 
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which  hovered  round  mel  My  beloved 
Octavia  was  lo  enjoy  an  exquisite  marine 
villa  at  Hastings  till  her  liealth  was  restor- 
ed, and  afterwards  a  tasteful  boudoir,  a  new 
ffrand  pianoforte,  a  set  of  pearls  fronti  Ham- 
let's, (then  the  faahionable  jeweller,)  and 
a  beautiful  little  phaeton,  drawn  by  two' 
cream-colored  ponies.  I  was  immediately 
to  procure  au  efficient  nursery-stafF,  and 
eventually,  my  daugliters  were  to  be  edu- 
cated by  an  all-accomplished  governess, 
and  my  son  to  be  sent  for  tuition  to  a  clerical 
friend,  who  took  a  limited  number  of  pupils 
on  terms  of  t/nlimiled  expense  :  my  dinners 
were  to  make  Dr.  Kitchener  jealous;  my 
library  was  to  be  filled  by  the  best  authors, 
and  my  cellars  stocked  with  the  best 
wines;  my  house  was  to  be  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  and  1  was  to  have  a  sweet 
little  cottage  at  Richmond.'* 

**  And  did  you  think  you  could  do  all  that 
with  thirty  thousand  pounds,  sir?'* 

**  Yes,  indeed  I  did,  my  dear  madam,  and 
much  more  also.  I  had  never  had  any  but 
a  very  small  income  to  manage,  and  hav- 
ing discovered  that  even  that  poor  pittance 
could  procure  for  myself  and  family  the 
*  meat,  clothes,  and  fire,*  which  Pope  de- 
clares to  be  all  that  riches  can  give  to  ns, 
1  naturally  enough  fell  into  the  error  of 
concluding  that  incalculable  and  intermin- 
able enjoyments  and  luxuries  were  to  be 
procured  by  a  handsome  fortune.  1  reach 
ed  Spring  Gardens  in  this  delightful  state 
o(  mind  and  spirits,  feeling  that  my  happi 
ness  was  glowing  in  my  cheeks,  and  laugh 
ing  out  at  my  eyes ;  and  the  very  footman 
who  opened  my  client's  door  looked  at  me 
with  astonishment,  as  if  he  had  seen  some 
strange  transformation  in  me.  And  had  I 
not  undergone  a  transformation  1  I  was  no 
longer  the  spirit-broken,  pressed  down, 
poor  man  ;  the  wand  of  Harlequin,  that 
converts  a  hut  into  a  palace,  had  never 
wrought  a  more  wonderful  metamorphosis 
than  hod  taken  place  in  my  situation  ;  past 
drudgery,  future  misgivings,  were  no  longer 
in  existence  [  a  brilliant  peispective  of  hap- 
piness for  me  and  mine  stretched  itt>df  be- 
far©  me  in  clear  and  shining  radiance.  My 
client  entered,  and  looked  over  the  draft 
of  the  will ;  he  suggested  a  few  alterations; 
be  had  seven  thousand  pounds  to  leave 
to  his  wife  and  family.  1  inwardly  pitied 
him  for  having  so  small  a  sum  for  their 
provision  ;  how  short  a  lime  ago  should 
I  have  thought  it  a  large  one!  A  book, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet,  lay 
on  the  table  before  me ;  I  mechanically 
opened  it,  and  found  that  it  contained  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  a  celebrated  public 
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charity.     *  This  is  well/  I  thought ;  '  it  is 

fit  that  when  I  receive  such  unexpected 
bounties  myself,  1  should  think  of  the  need 
of  others:  I  will  become  a  life-subscriber, 
not  only  to  this  charity,  but  to  many 
others;  nor  will  I  permit  public  liberality 
to  supersede  private  benevolence  ;  my  ear 
shall  be  open  to  the  complaints  of  honest 
po^'eriy,  and  my  hand  ready  to  relieve 
them.'  My  client  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  study  of  his  will  to  perceive  any 
thing  unusual  in  my  manner;  he  returned 
the  draft  to  me,  begged  that  it  might  he 
fornmtly  executed,  and  I  took  my  depart- 
ure. My  thoughts  in  returning  were  just 
the  same  as  they  had  been  in  going,  and 
literally  dwelt  upon 

*  Gold,  gold,  nothing  but  gold.' 

These  golden  reveries,  however,  were  not 
so  low  and  sordid  in  my  case  as  in  that  of 
many  persons,  because  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  valued  the  goods  of  weallh  for  others 
more  than  for  myself,  and  my  satisfaction 
developed  itself  in  feelings  of  unutterable 
kindliness  and  complacency  towards  the 
whole  of  the  human  race. 

**  A  brother  lawyer  passed  me  in  his  neat 
chariot— 1  no  longer  looked  on  him  with 
envy.  *  Poor  fellow!'  1  thought,  'he  is 
obliged  to  work  hard  for  his  comforts  ;  I 
shall  immediately  relincjuish  my  profession, 
I  will  recommend  him  to  two  or  three  of 
my  best  clients.'  I  greeted  several  com- 
mon acquaintances  with  the  most  earnest 
warmth,  inquiring  after  the  health  of  their 
wives  and  children  as  if  my  existence  de- 
pended upon  a  favorable  reply.  I  could 
not  have  been  more  universally  cordial  had 
I  intended  standing  for  the  county  !  A 
stripling  mel  me  whom  I  had  deservedly 
sent  lo  Coventry  for  his  extreme  imperti- 
nence to  me ;  he  seemed  undecided  whether 
to  bow  or  not ;  1  settled  his  scruples  by  a 
friendly  recognition,  and  a  warm  shake  of 
the  hand  ;  he  seemed  gratified,  and  no 
doubt  eulogized  my  forgiving  temper — 
alas  I  if  my  ticket  had  not  been  drawn  a 
prize,  I  should  have  encountered  him  with 
a  bent  brow,  and  a  scornful  curve  of  the 
lip !  All  whom  I  bad  previously  disliked 
and  disapproved  had  a  share  in  my  kindly 
feelings.  My  wife's  sisters  had  repeatedly 
wounded  and  displeased  me,  but  1  now  re- 
solved to  give  tbem  turquoise  necklace*, 
arwl  invite  them  to  carpel. dances ;  oven 
Dorothy  became  an  innoxious  maid  of  ail- 
work  to  me— she  had  been  quite  right  in 
wishing  to  remove  herself — she  would  not 
have  been  a  fitting  tnember  of  our  new  et- 
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tablishraent.     I  next  met  an  old  gentleman, 
a  distant  relation. 

"  *  How  happy  you  seem,'  he  said. 

"  *  How  happy  I  aw,*  I  replied.  *I  may 
say  with  Hamlet,  ^  Seem  !  I  know  not 
seems!" 

'*  *  Well,  this  is  as  it  should  be,'  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  gazing  on  me  with  ad- 
miration. *  Your  spirits  are  not  hurt  by  a 
slender  income,  nay,  I  dare  say  you  are  far 
happier  than  if  you  had  a  large  one — rich- 
es, as  the  poet  says,  are — ' 

"But  I  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  what 
any  poet  said  in  depreciation  of  riches,  and, 
pleading  haste,  I  passed  rapidly  on,  enjoy- 
ing the  thick-coming  tide  of  pleasant  fan- 
cies, which  as  yet  I  felt  disinclined  to  share 
with  mortal  being.  Again  I  reached  Corn- 
hill.  I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  exactly  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  I  was  last  there  ;  a 
crowd  was  still  around  the  windows  of 
Bish,  and  again  I  pressed  through  it,  wish- 
ing to  feast  my  eyes  a  second  time  on  the 
announcement  of  my  triumph,  just  as  the 
miser  gazes,  again  and  again,  on  the  bank 
note  with  whose  value  he  is  already  thor- 
oughly acquainted.  Amazement!  horror! 
Was  I  under  the  influence  of  witchcraft 
now,  or  bad  I  been  the  sport  of  its  spell  an 
hour  ago  1  The  number  of  the  fortunate 
ticket  was  clearly  1210!  I  rushed  into  the 
«hop,  and  in  hoarse  tremulous  accents  in- 
quired into  the  meaning  of  the  change. 

"^It  was  quite  a  mistake,  sir,'  replied 
the  man  behind  the  counter,  in  provoking- 
ly  cool  and  courteous  accents;  Mt  was 
sent  oflf  to  us  from  Guildhall  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  the  person  who  wrote  it  down 
made  it  1200,  instead  of  1210 ;  but  we  rec- 
tified the  mistake  the  moment  we  received 
the  proper  information.' 

"  *  Is  number  1200  drawn  1'  I  gaspingly 
ejaculated. 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  and  it  is  a  blank.' 

"And  so  ended  my  hour  of  happi- 
ness!" 

"And  what  did  you  do  1 — drop  down  in 
a  swoon  V 

"  No ;  I  certainly  dropped  down  from 
the  regions  of  imagination  on  the  rough 
shingles  of  reality,  and  might  have  said 
with  Apollo  in  Kane  O'Hara's  Midas,  'A 
pretty  dacent  tumble!'  but  I  considered 
that  we  cannot  be  said  to  lose  what  we 
have  never  had,  and,  above  all,  that  no  in- 
vectives or  repinings  could  restore  to  me 
the  beautiful  phantasmagoria  which  had 
▼anished  from  my  *  mind's  eye.'  I  walked 
home,  my  glances  bestowed  on  the  ground, 
and  my  'tweet  fancies'  replaced  by  bitter 
onea." 
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"  And  then  you  disclosed  all  that  had 
passed  to  your  wife,  I  suppose  1" 

"  By  no  means ;  I  resolved  not  to  dis- 
close it  to  a  creature.  Octavia,  I  felt, 
would  sympathize  with  me  too  much,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  too  little.  I  could 
not  brook  the  idea  that  my  fleeting  dream 
of  happiness  should  be  related  by  some 
officious  quizzer  to  a  laughing  circle,  pre- 
faced  with  the  observation,  '  Have  yon 
heard  of  the  terrible  blunder  our  poor 
friend  fell  into  the  other  day  ?'  I  entered 
the  house  calm  and  dejected,  and  found  all 
its  inhabitants  much  as  I  had  left  them,  ex- 
cept that  Dorothy's  brow  was  a  shade  more 
sulky,  the  voices  of  the  children  were 
pitched  in  a  somewhat  higher  key,  and  poor 
Octavia  was  mending  for  me  an  already 
thrice-mended  pair  of  gloves.  O !  how  like 
Abou  Hassan  I  felt,  when  he  awakened  in 
his  own  home  after  his  short  experience  of 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  regal 
power  !" 

"  How  sad  !  how  mortifying !  How  very 
much  I  pity  you  !" 

"  Do  not  waste  your  pity  upon  me,  fair 
lady ;  I  believe  you  would  have  had  much 
more  reason  to  pity  me,  had  I  really  be« 
come  the  possessor  of  these  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  In  my  hour  of  happiness,  I  only 
thought  of  the  enjoyments  of  riches ;  I 
should  soon  have  been  made  to  fee  lits  trou- 
bles, anxieties  and  responsibilities.  I  then 
knew  nothing  of  the  management  of  money ; 
I  should  have  attempted  to  make  my  thirty 
thousand  pounds  do  the  work  of  a  sum  of 
four  times  its  magnitude,  and  should  proba- 
bly, in  a  small  way,  have  run  the  career  of 
Mr.  Burton  Danvers,  the  hero  of  your  favor- 
ite story  in  '  Sayings  and  Doings.'  To 
return,  however,  to  my  narrative — ^My  eve- 
ning at  home  was  not  so  melancholy  as 
you  may  surmise:  about  ten  o'clock,  a 
sharp  ring  was  heard  at  the  door;  for  a 
moment  1  was  wild  enough  to  imagine  that 
my  number,  after  all,  had  proved  to  be  the 
right  one,  and  that  the  lottery  office  had 
sent  a  special  messenger  to  inform  me 
of  it.  But  I  quickly  reflected  that  they 
could  have  no  clew  to  my  name  and  reai- 
dence,  as  the  ticket  had  been  purchaaed  by 
another  person.  The  messenger,  however, 
was  a  welcome  one.  The  young  man  who 
had  sent  me  the  lottery  ticket  in  part  of 
his  account,  was  not  yet  so  hardened  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  as  to  feel  quite  easy 
in  squandering  in  revelry  and  luxury  the 
money  which  was  really  and  painfully 
wanted  by  those  to  whom  he  lawfully  owed 
it.  He  had  been  touched  by  my  represen- 
tation of  my  wife's  iUnesSi  had  raiMd  the 
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remnining  twenty  pounds  due  to  me,  and 
now  forwarded  it  to  my  house.  O  !  with 
what  playful  contempt  should  I  have  beheld 
it,  had  I  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  drop 
of  water  coming  to  mix  with  the  boundless 
ocean  of  thirty  thousand  pounds!  Perhaps 
I  should  even  have  tossed  it,  as  a  valedictory 
gift,  to  *  speed  the  parting*  Dorothy  ;  but 
now  it  was  received  with  real  rapture  anrl 
gratitude*  The  next  day  I  took  Octavia 
and  our  children  to  Hastings — not  to  an 
'exquisite  marine  villa/  but  to  an  obscure 
lodging,  from  which  the  sea  was  distinctly 
visible  to  an  extremely  clear-sighted  per* 
8on»  who  did  not  mind  running  a  little  risk 
of  falling  out  of  an  npper  window  in  the  at- 
tempt to  feast  their  eyes  upon  it ;  but, 
thanks  to  Providence,  Oclavia  relumed 
home  in  two  months,  restored  to  health, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  give  my  undivided 
thoughts  and  time  to  the  duties  of  my  pro- 
fession. A  difficult  cause  was  to  be  tried 
respecting  the  rightful  heirship  to  an  es- 
tate— the  person  who  claimed  it  was 
thought  to  do  so  on  inadequate  grounds. 
He  put  his  cause  into  my  hands,  he  re- 
quested me  to  examine  and  compare  sun- 
dry papers  and  documents  ;  it  was  evident 
to  me,  after  perusing  ihem,  that  others  of 
more  importance  were  in  existence.  I 
urged  him  to  a  diligent  search;  it  was  at- 
tended with  success,  and  the  cause  was 
gained  His  gratitude  was  unbounded,  and 
he  forced  upon  me  a  remuneration  for  ray 
assistance,  far  beyond  my  expectations; 
but  I  drew  a  more  solid  advantage  from  the 
trial  ;  my  name  became  known ;  I  was 
sought  out  by  new  clients  ;  business  poured 
in  upon  me,  and  profit  also,  in  due  propor- 
tion. I  have  been  a  prosperous  man,  and 
my  private  property  now  amounts  to  a 
larger  sum  than  my  supposititious  lottery 
prize,  while  I  have  a  lucrative  profession 
which  occupies  my  time  satisfactorily,  and 
1  hope  usefully,  and  adds  to  my  power  of 
relieving  the  necessities  of  others,  as  well 
as  of  bestowing  the  goods  of  education  and 
fortune  on  my  family.  All  is  for  the  best. 
1  have  enjoyed  but  once  an  hour  of  over- 
whelming happiness,  but  I  have  enjoyed 
many  years  uf  true  and  calm  content.  1 
vo  won  my  way  to  fortune  step  by  step, 
d  truly  grateful  do  I  feel  that  1  have  won 
^l  by  the  assijitauce  of  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  rather  than  by  that  of  Bish  and  Can 
ter,  even  although  to  their  unconscious 
agency  1  owe  the  delightful  delusion  of 
« The  Happietl  Hour  of  my  Life  !*  " 


RANDOM  KEMINFSCENCES  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT,  OF  THK  KTTRICK  SHEPHERD,  SIR 
HENRY  RAEBUHN,  &c,  itc. 

The  value  of  reminiscences  of  eminent 
men  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  opinion 
entertained  of  the  writer's  powers  and  op- 
portunities of  observation,  and  of  his  good 
faith  as  an  accurate  reporter  and  chronicler. 
The  reminiscences  we  have  to  present  to 
our  renders,  connected  with  Scott  and 
*'  The  Sheperd,"  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of 
their  genuineness  in  every  sentence.  Yet 
we  deem  it  the  most  satisfactory,  and  also 
the  most  simple  and  direct  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, to  permit  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself 
to  introduce  the  individual  who  here  recalls 
his  sayings  and  doings  ;  and  who,  without 
being  blind  to  his  weaknesses,  appears  to 
cherish  his  memory  with  the  most  devoted 
and  grateful  respect.  To  few  individuals 
could  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  appeared  un- 
der an  aspect  niore  uniformly  kind  and  be- 
nignant than  he  must  have  done  to  Mr* 
Morrison.  Their  acquaintance  commenced 
in  1803 — an  early  period  of  Scott's  brilliant 
career  ;  and  eighteen  years  afterwards,  we 
find  him  thus  cautiously  and  characteristic- 
ally describing  the  author  of  the  subjoined 
Reminiscences,  in  whose  prosperity  he  at 
all  times  took  no  ordinary  interest.  Mr. 
Morrison's  name  does  not,  we  believe,  once 
occur  in  Mr<  Lockhart's  Memoirs  of  Scott  f 
but  this  is  an  oblivion  which  he  shares  with 
many  other  of  Sir  \Valter*s  early  friends; 
and  it  is  one  of  small  consequence,  save 
that  it  renders  this  explanation  necessary: — 

MR.  WALTEH  SCOTT  TO  MB,  ROSCOE  OP  LIVERPOOL. 

Dear  Si  a,— I  should  not  have  presumed  to 
give  the  bearer  an  iiitrotluction  to  you  oo  jny 
own  sole  outhority ;  but  as  he  carries  a  letter 
from  Genera!  Uirom  of  Mount  Annan,  and  as  I 
sincerely  interest  myself  in  his  fortuneii.  I  take 
the  libcrly  of  strengthening  (if  1  may  use  the 
phrase)  the  General'^  recommendauon,  aad,  at 
the  same  tirne,  of  explaining  a  circumstance  or 
two  which  may  have  some  influence  on  Mr. 
Morrison's  destiny. 

He  is  a  very  worthy,  as  well  as  a  very  clever 
man ;  and  was  much  distinguished  in  his  profes- 
sion as  a  civil  engineer,  surveyor,  4tc.,  until  he 
was  unlucky  enough  to  hiy  it  a8icle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  Hirm.  I  should  add  thai  this  was 
done  with  the  highly  laudable  purpose  of  keep- 
ing a  roof  over  hie  tather^s  head,  and  mainiain- 
ifig  the  old  man  in  his  paternal  farm.  A I  the 
expiry  of  the  leaf?ej  however,  Mr.  Morrison  found 
himself  a  loser  to  such  an  amount  that  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  renew  the  bargain,  aad 
attempted  to  enter  upon  his  former  profession. 
But  being,  I  think,  rather  impatient  on  finding 
that  cmpToyment  did  not  occur  quite  so  readily 
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as  formerly,  he  gave  way  to  a  natural  turn  for 
painting,  and  it  is  ae  an  artist  thai  he  visits  Liv- 
erpool. I  own,  though  no  judge  of  the  art,  I 
think  he  has  mistaken  his  talents ;  for,  though 
he  sketches  remarkably  well  in  outline,  especial- 
ly our  mountain  scenery,  and  although  he  was 
bred  to  the  art,  yet  so  long  an  interval  has  pass- 
ed, that  I  should  doubt  his  ever  acquiring  a  fa- 
cility in  coloring. 

However,  he  is  to  try  his  chance.  But  he 
would  fain  hope  something  would  occur  in  a  city 
where  science  is  so  much  in  request,  to  engage 
him  more  profitably  to  himself,  and  more  useful- 
ly to  others,  in  the  way  of  his  orignial  profes- 
sion as  an  engineer,  in  which  he  is  really  excel- 
lent. 1  should  be  sincerely  glad,  however,  that 
he  throve  in  some  way  or  other,  as  he  is  a  most 
excellent  person  in  disposition  and  private  con- 
duct, an  enthusiast  in  literature,  and  a  shrewd 
entertaining  companion  in  society. 

I  could  not  think  of  his  carry mg  a  letter  to  you 
without  your  bein^  fully  accjuainted  of  the  merits 
he  possesses  besides  the  painting,  of  which  I  do 
not  think  well  at  present ;  though,  perhaps,  he 
may  improve. — I  am.  Sir,  with  very  great  re- 
spect, your  most  obedient  servant. 

Walter  Scott. 

Edinburgh,  Ist  June,  1821. 

In  Liverpool,  Mr.  Morrison,  as  will  after- 
wards be  seen,  met  with  the  kindest  recep- 
tion from  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  returned  him 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  introductory  letter,  as  a 
document  of  more  value  to  himself  than  to 
any  one  else.  Before  coming  to  the  Re- 
miniscences, and  in  order  to  throw  a  little 
more  light  upon  the  character  of  their  wri- 
ter, and  his  connexion  with  the  distinguish- 
ed individuals  from  whom  they  derive  their 
interest,  we  copy  from  the  original  MS.  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  following  rhymed 
epistle  and  epitaph,  ad'dressed  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison while  he  was  engaged  on  some  piece 
of  professional  business  with  Mr.  Telford 
in  North  Wales. 

Edinburgh,  July  18,  1810. 

Thou  breeze  of  the  south,  so  delightful  and  mild. 
Enriched  with  the  bnImB  of  the  valley  and  wild. 
With  pleasure  I  list  to  thy  far-swelling  sigh. 
And  watch  the  soft  shodcs  of  thy  vapors  on  high. 

0 1  soy,  in  thy  wandcrinips  afiir  host  thou  seen, 

Mong  Cambria's  lone  valleys  and  mountains  of 

green, 
A  wanderer  from  Scotia,  unstable  and  gay, 
The  fHend  of  my  heart,  but  the  friend  of  a  day  ? 
Who  left  us  without  tolling  wherefore  or  why, 
ifnlew  by  the  murmurs  uncertain  and  shy  ; 
And  pleased  a  new  scene  and  new  manners  to  see, 
!!•  breatbes  not  a  sigh  for  old  Scotia  and  me  ! 
TbeB  say,  gentle  breeze,  ore  for  ever  you  fly 
ff»  BMNiBtaiiia  and  moors  where  thy  marmura  shall 

aim 
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ikwa-  MT  few  lines  or  inquiries  shall  find 
~  Ina  oeeaii,  this  son  of  the  wind ! 
'Hi  Cambrimn  maids  on  the  green 
b«|«  m  mountaia  has  been  ? 
^  nQMation  to  aeo 
jtfid*iiiidKiw  Aa  na  ? 
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Or  watching  in  rapture,  unbounded  and  high, 
The  bright  maiden-glance  of  a  sweet  rolling  eye  ? 
— Or  say,  has  his  deep  hyperbolical  smile. 
With  a  flow  of  fine  words,  and  deep  phrases  the 

while. 
The  gentry  of  Wales  to  astonishment  driven, 
At  a  mind  so  unbounded  by  Earth  or  by  Heaven  ? 
— Whate*er  he  is  doing,  wherever  he  may  roam, 
O  bear  him  good  news  from  his  sweet  native  home ; 
And  tell  him  his  friends  in  Edina  that  stay 
Arc  sadly  distressed  at  his  biding  away ; 

That  a  passionate ,  and  pennyless  Bard^ 

Would,  with  much   satisfaction,   his  presence   re- 
gard ; 
That  the  one  still  is  basking  in  Fortune*s  bright 

smile. 
The  other   's  despised,   though  admired  all  the 

while ; 
And  from  listless  inaction,  if  nothinc  can  save. 
Ho  may  sink,  without  fail,  in  despair  to  the  grave  ; 
"  Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain,  like  the  foam  on 

the  river. 
The  Bard  of  the  Mountain  is  gone  and  for  ever/' 

O  tell  tne,  dear  Morrison,  fairly  and  free, 
Say  what  must  I  do  to  be  gifted  like  thee  ! 
Is  prenius  with  poverty  ever  combined 
Without  perseverance  or  firmness  of  mind  f 
Or  would  afi]uenc«  load  her  bold  pinion  of  fire. 

And  crush  her  in* of  sense  to  expire  ? 

If  so,  let  me  suffer  and  wrestle  my  way ; 
But  give  me  my  friend  and  my  song  while  I  stay  : 
With  a  heart  unaffectedly  kind  and  sincere. 
To  the  lass  that  I  love,  and  the  friend  I  revere  ; 
Though  thou,  as  that  friend,  hast  been  rather  un- 
seemly, 
A  Shepherd,  doar  Jock,  will  for  ever  esteem 
thee. 

James  Hogg. 

In  the  above  epistle  the  following  epi- 
taph was' enclosed : — 

EPITAPH  OH    MB.  JOHN    MORRJSOIC,   LAHO-SUKVBVOR. 
BT  JAMES  HOGG. 

Here  lies,  in  the  hope  of  a  blest  resurrection, 
What  once  was  a  whim  in  tlie  utmost  perfection ; 
You  have  heard  of  Jock  Morrison,  reader.   O  hold  ! 
Tread  lightly  the  turf  on  his  bosom  so  cold  ; 
For  a  generouser  heart,  or  a  noddle  more  clear. 
Never  mouldered  in  dust  than  lies  mouldering  here. 
His  follies,  believe  mo — and  he  had  a  part — 
Sprang  always  spontaneous,  but  not  from  his  heart : 
Then  let  them  die  with  him ;  for  where  will  you 

see 
A  man  from  dishonor  or  envy  so  free  ? 
For  a  trustier  friend,  or  a  lover  more  kind. 
Or  a  better  companion,  is  not  left  behind. 
O !  had  I  headstone  as  high  as  a  steeple, 
I  would  tell  what  he  was,  and  astonish  the  people. 
How  solid  as  gold,  and  how  light  as  a  feather. 
What  sense,  and  what  noneense,  were  jumbled  to- 
gether. 
In  short,  from  my  text  it  ma^  fairly  be  drawn, 
Whatever  was  noble  or  foolish  in  man. 
Then,  read  it  with  reverence,  with  tears  and  with 

sighs, 
Tia  short  but  impressive, ^Uirx  M orriso*  lies. 

This  much  premised,  we  may  now,  with 
propriety,  allow  Mr.  Morrison  to  apeak  for 
himaeir. 

*  A  word  oblitarated. 
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I  BECAME  acquainted  with  Mr.  Scott  in 
1S03,  from  the  following  circumstofice : — 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  -^  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,"  and  io  the  ballad  of 
'*  Annan  Water,"  are  these  words, — 

**0^  wae  b«tide  the  frtuk  ftaugh  wand, 
And  wae  l»eti*ic  the  bush  of  l>rier, 
For  they  broko  into  rny  true  lovo'i  hnnd, 
Wb«n  his  strcngili  turDcd  weak,  and  bit  limb« 
did  lire.'* 

And  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
Frush  ^\gn\^^%  fresh,  or  tough*  On  which 
I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  the  Editor, 
^*  Frunh  does  not  mean  fresh,  but  britile,  or 
half  rotten  ;  and  such  is  the  meaning  of 
Holinshed  in  his  description  of  Ireland: 
*  They  are  sore  frtished  with  sickness,  or  too 
far  withered  with  age.'  The  eangh  wand 
broke  in  her  true  lovers  hand,  from  its 
bein^  /r«*A,  t.  ^.,  withered  or  rotten.  So 
Barbour,  wlien  the  shaft  of  Bruce's  battle- 
axe  broke  in  his  encounter  with  De  Bohun, 
flay  a — 

'  The  hand-ni  achafl  fruschit  in  Iwa/ 

"You  stale  that  the  ballad  of  *  Annan 
Water'  is  now  published  for  the  first  time; 
I  send  you  the  song  in  a  half-penny  ballad, 
published  in  Dumfries  thirty  years  ago,  I 
nave  seen  still  another  copy,  where  the 
hero  ia  more  cautious, — 

*  Annan  Water '«  broad  and  deep, 
And  my  fdir  Anniu'n  pnssing  bonny, 

Vet  I  am  loth  to  w»:?t  my  foot, 
Altbaugb  I  lo*e  her  best  of  ony/  " 

Itfeceived  an  immediate  answer,  thank* 

J  me  ft>r  my  communication,  and  desiring 

my  farther  remarks  on  any  other  subject  in 

the    publicotion,     with   a   present    of    the 

[MinstrcUy  of  the  Scottish  Burder,"  aud 

invitatiun   to  visit   him    when   I   might 

Kave  occtision  to  come  to  Edinburgh. 

\i  was  twu  years  before  I  had  oecnsion 
Co  visit  EJitiburgb,  when  I  waited  on  Mr. 
Scott,  and  had  a  most  gracious  reception, 
I  bad  visited  the  Court  of  Session  on  my 
arrival  in  town,  to  have  a  look  ;  and  I  was 
much  disappointed*  He  had  a  downward, 
and,  to  me,  a  forbidding  aspect;  and  so 
strikingly  resembled  Will  Dalzell,  the 
gravedi^^ger  of  my  native  parish  of  Terre- 

fles,  a  person  of  rither  weak  intellect,  that 
eould  not  help  thluUing  there  mutii  be 
some  analogy  in  their  genius :  but  the 
»pell  dinsolved  the  instnnt  he  spoke.  He 
^  invited  me  to  dinner:  ^^  Indeed,  you  had 
■  better  wait,  —  in  the  library  there  are 
^L  aiaps  and  prints,  bessides  books  ;  and  dinner 
^BUpilt  be  ready  in  an  hour/'  His  family  waft 
^^|b  the  country,  so  that  he   was  keeping 


bachelor's  hall.  Mr.  Scott  inquired  much 
about  the  ruins  and  traditions  of  Galloway 
but  more  particularly  about  the  songs  and 
rhymes  that  had  not  appeared  in  print,  and 
if  we  had  any  legends  of  the  Douglases, 
'*who  once  were  great  men  in  your  coun- 
try.^'— *■  We  have,'*  said  I,  ^*  their  castle 
of  Threave  still  standing  on  on  island  of 
the  river  Dee  ;  hot  we  do  not  associate  their 
memory  with  any  thing  that  is  good-  Their 
cttsile  of  Threave  was  with  the  assistance 
of  the  devil,  built  in  ,one  night;  although 
the  stones  were  brought  from  Rascawel 
Heugh,  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  miles  ;  as 
the  same  kind  of  sandstone  is  there  only  lo 
be  found*  There  are  some  lines,  descrip* 
tive  of  this  infernal  piece  of  masonry,  which 
I  have  written  down  somewhere.'' — *^*  Do," 
said  he,  '*  let  me  have  u  copy.  Any  more 
about  the  Douglas  1*' — **  He  had  a  grudge 
at  the  Laird  of  Cardone^^s,  and  surrounded 
the  castle  j  but  the  laird  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  He  offered  to  satisfy  any  one 
with  gold  who  would  show  him  the  hiding- 
place  o^  his  enemy.  The  cook  pointed  up 
the  chimney,  where  he  was  concealed ; 
from  whence  he  was  immediately  dragged 
and  despatched.  Douglas  then  directed  the 
cook  to  put  on  the  fire  a  little  pot,  which 
he  filled  with  gold,  and,  placing  the  betray- 
er of  his  master  fast  in  a  chair,  directed  his 
mouth  to  be  gagged,  and  poured  down  the 
melted  liquid  ;  then,  turning  to  his  follow- 
ers, said,  *  Behold  the  reward  of  treachery!' 
He  also,  as  you  have  yourself  narrated, 
murdered  the  Master  of  Bomby ;  but  the 
country  resolved  to  suffer  his  tyranny  no 
longer*  Twelve  brothers,*  blacksmiths  by 
trade,  who  lived  at  Carllne  work,  not  far 
from  Threave,  made  a  cannon,  consisting 
of  twelve  staven,  each  brother  making  one. 
They  then  bound  ihem  in  the  proper  form, 
by  twelve  hoops,  or  girds ^  and  carried  the 
cannon  to  a  commanding  situation,  still 
pointed  out,  and  t«till  retaining  the  title  of 
Caradudal  or  Camp-Douglas,  and  at  the  first 
shot  knocked  a  htde  through  and  through 
the  catttle,  as  the  breach  now  shows ;  on 
which  Douglas  fled,  and  never  again  set  his 
f«)ot  in  Galloway.  It  is  said  that,  in  his 
Ilight,  he  robbed  the  abbey  of  Lincluden, 
and  with  his  men  ravi^thed  all  I  ho  nuns.*' — 
'*  I  have  understood,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  **that 
he  expelled  the  nuns  on  account  ui  their  ir- 
regular way  oi  living ;  but  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  lie  was  so  stern  a  maralist. 
You  mtist  make  me  a  drawing  of  Threave, 
or  any  other  town  or  castle  connected  with 

*  The  nnm^  of  those  brolJiora  wa«  M'Min.  f 
h^vv  latkt'd  with  a  person  of  ihat  numv,  who  clain- 
t*d  b«inf  their  Uneal  dtHic«ndaot. 
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the  Douglas.  The  Gordons  succeeded  the 
Douglases,  and  some  of  them  were  not 
much  better.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  par- 
don granted  to  Gordon  of  Lochinvar  for 
certain  crimes  and  misdemeanors  :  for  the 
slaughter  of  Lord  Herries,  and  driving  his 
cattle ;  for  the  crime  of  adultery ;  for 
abusing  a  witch,  or  supposed  witch,  and 
scoring  her  with  his  sword  across  the  fore- 
bead  ;  and  for  not  only  deforcing  the  kinor'^ 
messenger  who  came  to  arrest  him,  but 
forcing  him  to  eat  and  swallow  his  own 
royal  warrant." — *'  With  respect  to  our 
songs,  we  have  the  Lass  of  Loch  Ryan, 
which  yon  know ;  Fair  Margaret,  of  rather 
spectral  import ;  we  have  Lochinvar  who 
carried  off  a  lady  on  her  wedding  day 
She — 

*Scnt  her  former  lover  a  letter,  ber  wedding  to 

come  see. 
When  Lochinvar  he  read  the  lines 
He  looked  o'er  hit  land, 
And  four-and-twenty  wild  wight  men 
All  ready  at  his  command. 
Ho  mounted  them  all  on  milk-white  iteeds, 
And  clothed  them  all  in  green, 
And  they  are  off  to  the  wedding  gone. 

****** 

Now  one  bit  of  yuur  bread,  he  said. 

And  one  slass  of  your  wine. 

And  one  kiss  of  tiie  bonny  bride, 

That  promised  to  be  mine. 

He  took  her  round  the  middle  jimp. 

And  by  the  green  gown  sleeve. 

And  mounted  her  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

And  sneered  nao  bold  baron's  leave. 

The  blood  ran  down  the  Kylan  bum. 

And  o'er  the  Kylan  brae. 

And  her  friends  that  kenn'd  naething  of  the  joke. 

They  a'  cried  out  foul  play.'  " 

"There's  the  banes  of  a  good  song  there; 

try  to  recover  some  more."* "  The  rest, 

so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  is  mere  doggerel. 
The  disappointed  bridegroom  receives  a 
taunt,  that  he  had  catched  frogs  instead  of 
fish;  Kenmure^s  on  and  area  is  very  good 
the  old  way ;  not  the  edition  in  Johnson's 
collection,  but  a  set  much  older.  In  1746 
or  174<7,  one  of  the  Gordons  of  Kenmure 
lived  in  Terregles  House.  My  father,  when 
a  boy,  used  to  accompany  him  to  the  fish- 
ing, and  had  from  him  many  stories  about 
Kenmure.  Kenmure  was  forced  out  in 
1715,  against  his  better  judgment,  by  his 
wife.  On  leaving  the  castle  his  horse  stum- 
bled, which,  he  observed,  was  a  bad  omen. 
'Go  forward,  my  lord,'  said  she,  'and 
prosper !  Let  it  never  be  said  that  the 
snapper  of  a  horse's  foot  daunted  the  heart 
of  a  Gordon.'  There  is  a  saying  of  hers 
often  repeated  in  the  country,  of  which  1 
do  not  know  the  import :  '  If  the  lads  lose 
the  day  at  Preston,  I'll  let  the  witches  of 
*  Se«  Scott's  Lochinvar,  in  **  Marmton.*' 
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Glencaim  see  to  spin  their  tow.'  Some 
have  it,  '  If  the  dogs  lose  the  day  at 
Preston,  PU  let  the  b es  of  Glen- 
cairn  see  to  spin  their  tow.'  The  un- 
cle, William  Gordon,  said  that  she  was  m 

rank   Catholic  b from  the  highlands, 

and  was  the  ruin  of  his  poor  brother.  And 
added,  that  Kenmure  bad  a  favorite  in  the 
clachan  he  liked  much  better,  to  which  the 
old  song  alludes — 

*  Kenmare*a  on  and  awa. 

And  Kenmure 's  on  and  awa. 

And  Kenmure  was  the  bonniest  lad 

That  lived  in  Gallowa. 

Kenmure  bought  me  ae  silk  gown. 

My  minnie  took  that  firae  me. 

When  Kenmure  he  got  word  of  that 

He  bought  me  other  three.'  " 

''The  Gordons,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  <'  were 
from  the  south.  The  parish  of  Gordon  was 
their  property.  Two  brothers  left  the  coun- 
try :  one  went  north,  whose  descendants 
are  dukes  of  Gordon ;  the  other  directed 
his  course  west,  and  became  Lord  of  Loch- 
invar and  Kenmure.  You  sent  us  Buc- 
cleugh,  and  we  sent  you  Kenmure  ;  and  as 
you  say  the  one  was  sent  for  stealing 
sheep,  perhaps  the  other  was  expelled  for 
something  of  the  same  sort.^ 

An  old  gentleman  made  the  third  person 
at  dinner.  He  spoke  little.  He  was  one 
of  Mr.  Scott's  neighbors  in  the  country. 
On  preparinc^  to  go  away,  Mr.  Scott  said — 
*'  You  will  oblige  me  greatly  by  making  me 
some  drawings  of  your  old  castles.  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  have  a  drawing  of 
Caerlaverock :  it  is  a  noble  ruin,  and  the 
stacks  of  chimneys  are  still  very  perfect 
and  in  the  finest  style.  I  was  once  there, 
and  was  much  pleased.  Threave,  also,  I 
must  have  ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  nothing 
elegant  there  :  strength  was  the  grand  ob- 
ject. And  any  old  scraps  of  rhyme,  or  an- 
ecdote, will  be  most  acceptable.  Come  to 
breakfast  to-morrow  ;  and  come  early  ;  you 
will  find  me  in  the  library,  and  can  divert 
yourself  with  a  book." 

Next  morning  I  found  him  in  his  study. 
"There,"  said  he,  "  is  a  line  to  the  keeper 
of  the  Advocates'  Library.  Ask  for  a  cat- 
alogue, and  the  keeper  will  bring  you  any 
book  you  ask  for.  You  can  also  have  wri- 
ting materials."  During  breakfast  he  in- 
quired if  I  was  acquainted  with  James 
Hogg.  "I  met  with  him,"  said  I,  " on  my 
way  to  Edinburgh.  I  was  perambulating 
the  country  for  a  proposed  road  from  the 
south  towards  Edinburgh,  and  on  my  route 
passed  the  farm  of  Mitchelslacks,  where 
he  is  shepherd.  I  intended  to  call ;  hot  be- 
fore reaching  the  boosei  I  met  him  on  his 
way  to  the  hill.    His  plaid  was  wrapped 
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Tourid  him,  although  the  morning  was  warm 
|nd  sunnyv  He  was  without  ^hoes,  with 
>  ItnVr  stockings  on  his  legs,  and  a  dog  at  bis 
foot,  I  inquired  if  he  knew  Mr,  Hogg^ — '  I 
am  that  individuoL'  We  sat  down  by  a 
well ;  and  1  had  a  small  Hask  of  brandy  in 
my  pocket.  We  instanlly  became  friends, 
*  What  are  you  doing  in  our  part  of  the 
country  V — *  1  am/  said  I,  *  endeavoring  lo 
find  a  line  for  a  proposed  road  up  the  vale 
»f  ihe  Ae  water ;  and  hitherto  I  have  met 
rith  no  difiiculty  from  the  water  of  Sark, 
near  Gretna,  to  where  we  are  silting.  From 
this  point  I  wish  to  get  into  Daar  water, 
ind  60  down  the  Tweed,' — ^^  Your  work  is 
Hear  an  end,'  said  the  Shepherd,  *  for  the 
levil  a  wheel-carriage  road  yotj  will  ever 
get  from  this  to  the  water  of  Daar/  And 
on  examining  the  country,  I  found  that  he 
was  perfectly  correct*" 

"  Hogg  is  a  wonderful  man,'*  said  Mr. 
Scott,  **and  has  been  of  great  use  to  me 
in  procuring  materials  when  I  was  arrang- 
Bg  the  Border  Minstrelsy;  and  Hirnished 
ae  with  one  of  its  best  pieces,  Auld  Mait- 
landj  with  some  other  excellent  fragments*" 
I  mentioned  that  Mr*  Hogg  intended  com- 
ing  to  Edinburgh  soon.  "  If  so,  you  will 
meet  him  here  off  en »  I  hope  that  you  are 
to  remain  for  some  time, — indeed,  as  a  land 
surveyor,  you  ought  lo  make  Edinburgh 
your  home.  Come^  and  I  will  introduce 
you  to  some  friendly  writers;  they  have  all 
the  most  lucrative  department  of  your  bu- 
siness in  their  bunds,  as  1  learn^  by  plans 
ind  surveys  passing  through  the  court*"  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  the  otier  of  being  ap- 
pointed secretary  lo  General  Dirom,  Depu- 
ty-quarter-master-general, worth  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  liberal  leave  of  absence. 

'* Accept,  by  all  means;  it  may,  nay 
must,  lead  to  something  belter ;  and  (  will 

always  ready  to  give  you  a  lift*" 

"I  am  here,"  said  1,  '*  on  a  trial  for  mur- 
der ;  having  made  a  plan  of  the  scene  and 
country  connected.  I  have  been  summon- 
ed as  a  witness  to  describe  my  plan  as  con- 
^liected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  mur- 
ler/' — **  Mention  the  leading  points  con- 
nected with  your  plan." — *'0n  the  night  of 
the  murder,  Mary  Robson  and  John  Han- 
nay  met  by  appointment  in  Dumfries  lo  ar- 
range their  marriage.  She  lived  with  her 
mother  about  five  miles  distant  at  Lochrut- 
ton,  and  he  was  a  servant  in  Castlehtll,  about 
three  milos  from  Dumfries.  They  were 
^  seen  in  the  town,  and  aUo  resting  about 
Iwiltght  not  far  from  the  place  of  Hannay^s 
lesidence.  At  the  usual  hour  he  appeared 
It  supper  with  his  fellow  acrvoniM.  He  was 
iskea  what  he  had  done  with  Mary.     He 
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answered  ihat  she  was  gone  home.  He 
then  apparently  retired  to  bed.  On  the 
following  morning  the  girl  was  found  dead 
at  a  short  distance  from  her  mother's  door. 
I  was  present  at  the  precognition  with  the 
sheriff.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  In  the  mean 
lime  Haonay  was  secured.  The  girl  was 
found  on  a  rising  ground.  There  had  been 
n  severe  struggle  from  this  spot  lo  the  bot- 
tom of  the  brae.  The  broom,  which  was 
in  full  bloom,  had  been  grasped  and  strip- 
ped of  its  blossoms  ;  one  of  her  shoes  was 
found  at  the  bottom,  where  the  murder  had 
been  finished  ;  and  the  body  carried  up  the 
bank,  where  the  struggle  had  commenced, 
and  the  clothes  adjusted.  The  black  marks 
of  fingers  and  a  thumb  were  visible  on  her 
throat,  and  a  little  blood  was  oozing  from 
her  mouth.  The  body  was  warm  when 
found,  I  was  immediately  sent  to  examine 
the  ground.  The  iservant,  on  going  lo  make 
up  Hannay's  bed,  which  was  in  the  stable 
above  the  horses,  found  that  the  bed  had 
not  been  occupied.  At  some  stiles  between 
Castlehill  and  the  girl's  home,  and  on  the 
footpath,  the  ground  was  soft,  and  I  observ- 
ed the  print  of  feet,  a  greater  and  less, 
which  I  concluded  to  be  a  man's  and  a  wo* 
man*s  j  these  I  measured  carefully,  and 
found  them  to  agree  exactly  with  the  shoes 
ofHaniiayand  the  poor  girl.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  made  his  victim  conceal  her- 
self about  the  place;  and,  in  order  to  lull 
suspicion,  had  made  his  appearance  at  sup- 
per»  and  seemingly  retired  to  bed,  but  had 
again  joined  the  girl,  and  conducted  her  lo 
ihe  place  where  he  committed  the  crime. 

**  1  am  going  now,"  1  said,  '*  to  call  on  the 
Crown  agent  respecting  the  plan.'* — "  He 
is/'  said  Mr,  Scoil,  **  my  most  particular 
friend,  William  Clerk.  1  will,  if  you  wish 
it,  give  you  a  card  of  introduction.  You  are 
likely  to  be  the  first  witness  called  ;  and, 
after  giving  your  evidence,  you  may  re- 
main during  the  trial,  lake  notes,  and  com- 
pare the  proof  with  the  opinions  you  have 
already  formed,  I  recolleut,"  said  Mr, 
Scott,  **  something  of  a  murder  that  was 
commiUed  in  Galloway,  where  the  guilty 
person  was  di.scovered  in  the  same  manner, 
by  the  «ize  of  his  shoe,  and  also  by  some 
particular  mark  on  the  sole.  Your  sheriflT, 
Gordon,  was  the  person  who  took  the  pre- 
cognition, and  measured  the  murderer^s 
foot,  who  was  condemned  altogether  on 
presumptive  proof,  but  afterwards  confess* 
cd," 

Mr.  Hogg-,  soon  after  this,  arrived  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Grieve, 
with  whom  we  dined;  and  next  day  Mr. 
Hogg  brought  us  ao  invitation  lo  sup  with 
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Mr.  Scott,  and  to  be  in  Castle^street  at 
eight  o'clock. 

When  we  arrived,  "1  have  reserved  my 
wine  till  your  arrival ;  and  we  will  have,  as 
Barns  has  it,  *  some  rhyminpr  ware.'  "  It 
was  Mr.  Grieve's  first  interview.  '*  I  am 
happy,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  *'  to  meet  a  border- 
er and  a  poet."  Mr.  Scott  read  to  us  some 
of  the  introductions  and  two  of  the  cantos 
of  "  Marmion."  In  the  introduction  to  one 
of  the  cantos,  there  is  a  description  of  St. 
Mary's  Loch,  which  Mr.  Hogg  praised  out 
of  all  measure.  The  poetry,  he  said,  was 
beautiful ;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tion better  still.  Mr.  Scott  inquired  if  I 
had  been  at  St.  Mary's ;  and  if  so,  how  I 
liked  the  description. 

"You  have,"  said  I,  "given  the  lake 
what  it  has  not,  and  taken  from  it  some- 
thing that  it  possesses : 

*  Save  where  a  lino  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

You  have  no  line  of  silver  sand.  You  have 
been  thinking  of  some  of  the  Highland 
lakes,  where,  from  the  decay  of  the  granite, 
the  water  is  encircled  with  a  beautiful  line  of 
silver  sand.  On  St.  Mary's,  also,  you  have 
tome  good  trees,  particularly  one  very  fine 
old  ash,  that  has  seen  the  deer  resting  un- 
der its  branches  300  years  ago. 

*  Thou  know'st  it  well ;  nor  bush  nor  sedge 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge,' — 

)8  not  rendering  it  justice.  There  are  also 
some  tolerable  birches  on  the  Bowerhope 
side." 

"  You  are  quite  correct,"  said  Hogg. 
*'  I  had  forgotten  these  trees,  led  away  by 
the  beauty  of  the  poetry." 

•«  Very  well,  Mr.  Hogg,"  said  Mr.  Scott ; 
''  but  a  few  facts,  or  a  little  sound  criticism, 
is  infinitely  more  welcome  to  me  than  any 
praise  whatever.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not 
observed  these  trees,  as  the  part  is  now 
printed  off.  1  am  sorry  these  trees  have 
escaped  me ;  but  my  eyes  are  not  good  ; 
and  I  should,  when  I  am  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  always  have  some  better  eyes 
than  my  own  near  me." 

It  was  a  high  treat  to  hear  Mr.  Scott  read 
bis  own  poetry  :  even  the  burr  had  a  charm. 
His  voice  was  harsh  and  unmusical  ;  but 
the  passion  and  impressive  manner  made 
ample  amends.  I  have  heard  many  readers 
of  high  character  reciting  and  reading  his 
poetry  ;  but  after  himself  they  all  fell 
short.  Therein,  to  be  sure,  a  sympathy 
betwixt  a  poet  and  his  work  that  gives 
double  interest.  He  called  on  Mr.  Grieve 
to  repeat  a  **  verse  or  two,"  and  if  his  own, 
it  would  enhance  the  value.    Mr.  Grieve 
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recited  a  poem  that  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  collection  arranged  by  Mr. 
Hogg.  In  my  turn  I  gave  a  ditty  called 
the  Pedlar,  who  was  murdered  on  his  way 
to  a  fair.  Mr.  Scott  was  pleased  to  give  me 
credit,  and  desired  a  copy.  It  has  since 
been  published.  Mr.  Hogg  repeated,  '^  The 
Moon  was  a- waning ;"  the  best,  to  my  mind, 
of  the  whole.  Mr.  Scott  told  some  remark- 
able instances  of  the  second-sight,  one  of 
which  I  afterwards  reco^rnized  in  the  gray 
Spectre  of  Waverley.*  "  Have  you  any 
ghosts  in  Galloway  1  — "  We  have  many : 
Mary's  dream,  for  instance,  which  is  a  true 
tale,  and  was  told  in  my  hearing  by  Mary's 
sister.  Sandy  bad  just  sailed  on  a  voyage. 
Mary  had  *  laid  her  down  to  sleep.'  The 
rising  moon  was  shining  in  at  her  window, 
when  Sandy  came  and  sat  down  with  a  soss 
on  a  chest  by  her  bedside.  *  Dear  Sandy/ 
said  Mary,  '  your  clothes  are  all  wet !'  The 
Spirit  addressed  her  nearly  in  the  words 
of  the  song.  The  lady  used  to  say  the  song 
was  improperly  called  a  dream — it  was  re- 
ality." 

''  This,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful ballad  as  ever  was  written.  Did  the 
author  write  nothing  more  1"  I  repeated 
some  verses,  and  mentioned  that  I  had  a 
poem  of  considerable  length  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Lowe.  '*  We  are  obliged  to 
Galloway,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  '*  for  the  first  of 
our  clan."  And  he  read  a  passage  to  us 
from  Scott  of  Satchel's  history  of  the  name 
of  Scott. 

*  Gentlemen  in  Galloway  b^  fate 

Had  fallen  at  odds,  and  a  not  did  commit ; 

Then  to  the  south  ihej  took  their  way. 

And  arrived  at  Rankleburn. 

The  keeper  was  called  Brvdon. 

They  humbly,  then,  did  him  entreat 

For  lodging,  drink,  and  meat." 

He  saw  them  pretty  men, 

Immcdiatclv  grants  their  request. 

And  to  his  house  they  came. 

To  wind  the  horn  thoj  did  not  scorn 

In  the  lofliest  degree  ; 

Which  made  the  Forester  conceive, 

They  were  better  men  than  he. 

Tho.se  gentlemen  were  brethren  born  ; 

The  one  of  them  was  called  John  Scott, 

And  the  other  English  Wat.' 

'^Our  tradition  has  it,"  said  I,  ^<  that  they 
were  banished  for  stealing  sheep." — "  Not 
at  all  unlikely,"  said  Mr.  Scott ,  "  for  they 
continued  to  practise  the  business  on  a 
pretty  large  scale  when  they  settled  in  our 

*  When  Waverley  waspublishod,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizmg  the  Bodach  Glas,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  words  i— «'  I  atood  still  and  turned  my- 
self to  the  four  points  of  the  compass— tarn  where 
I  would,  the  figure  was  instantly  before  ray  eyes." 
•See  Waverley,  « 
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country*  Tl  is/'  said  Mr*  Scott,  "  not  a  bad 
subject  for  a  belter  poem  thao  our  friend 
Salchers.  You  should,  Morrison,  try  your 
hand." 

Next  morning',  I  introduced  Mr.  Hogg  to 
General  Dirotn,  who  invited  us  to  dinner, 
was  much  pleased  with  his  company,  and 
continued  Mr,  Hogg's  steady  friend  ever 
after.  He  left  Edinburgh  to  enter  on  his 
new  farm  of  Locherben,  which  he  had  tak- 
en in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Adam 
Brydon,  of  Aberlosk,  in  the  south*  About 
this  period  Mr.  Hog^  was  arranging  the 
"  Mountain  Bard"  for  publication  j  and  I 
received  many  letters  from  him  inclosing 
poems.  Mr.  Scott  also  sihowed  me  some  of 
his  correspondence*  **  I  am  afraid,''  staid 
he,  'MhaL  Hogg  will  neglect  bis  kirsd  with 
his  poem-making*'* 

I  was  commissioned  to  make  a  survey  of 
ft  line  of  road  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  direc 
tion  of  which  passed  near  Hogg's  farm  of 
Locherben  ;  and  on  mentioning  to  Mr. 
Scott  that  I  w^ould  call  and  see  the  Shep- 
herd,— "Do/*  said  he;  **and  bring  me  an 
account  whether  he  is  doing  any  good.  ] 
am  a  subscriber  to  the  *  Mountain  BardJ 
Here  are  six  pounds — it  is  qH  that  I  have 
in  my  pocket ;  give  it  to  him,  with  my  best 
respects.  He  is,  I  am  informed,  an  indiffer- 
ent practical  shepherd  ;  and  his  partner, 
Edie  Brydon  of  Aberlosk,  is,  it  is  said,  a 
hard  drinker :  if  so,  the  farm  speculation 
has  but  a  poor  chance  of  succeeding." 

I  rode  some  miles  out  of  my  way,  and 
called  at  Locherben,  but  Hogg  was  from 
home*  His  housekeeper,  a  very  good  look- 
ing girl,  under  twenty,  or  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  invited  me  to  alight  and  come 
in  ;  for  she  expected  James  every  minute. 
She  unsaddled  my  pony,  and  gave  it  plenty 
10  eat.  1  told  her  that  I  had  a  small  parcel 
to  leave  for  her  master.  "I  have  two  mas- 
ters," said  she  j  **  but  I  own  the  authority  of 
Jamie  only."  The  bottle  was  put  down  \ 
and  soon  after,  an  exeeltent  tea-table  was 
laid, — cold  lamb,  and  fried  mutton-ham, 
cheese,  &c.,— **  For,"  said  she,  **  you  will 
not  have  dined."  She  sat  down,  and  made 
tea  \  and  £  would  not  wish  to  have  it  serv- 
ed by  a  better  hand.  Hogg  did  not  make 
hi»  appearance  ;  and,  after  tea,  the  bottle 
and  glasses  were  again  put  on  the  table.  I 
waiied  till  after  sun-set,  atid  then  prepared 
to  go,  presenting  the  housekeeper  with  the 
money.  She  still  insisted  that  I  would 
wail  an  hour  or  two.  **  You  have  only  to 
ThornhiU  tu  ride  ;  it  is  the  longest  day, 
and  it  never  is  dark."  I  waited  still  long- 
er ;  but  he  did  not  come.  I  ienrned  that 
the  Shepherd  was  too  often  froai  homcj 
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and  his  partner  had  a  farm  to  attend  to  in 
Eskdale  Moorj  from  all  which  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  concern  must  be  much  neg- 
lected. The  housekeeper  said  that  the 
farm  was  understood  to  be  high-rented, 
and,  even  with  the  most  prudent  manage- 
ment, would  have  enough  to  do.  Slie  had 
left  her  fathcr^s  house  in  ^  pet^  and  was  a 
servant  for  the  6rst  time,  *'  My  work  is 
easy  enough  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  regret 
that  I  ever  left  my  father's  house." 

Hogg,  from  being  a  shepherd  on  the  farm 
of  Mitchelslacks,  took,  in  company  with 
Edie  Brydon,  the  farm  of  Locherben.  I 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Locherben.  My  pret- 
ty housekeeper  was  then  gone.  It  was  the 
time  of  sheep-shearing,  which  was  just  fin* 
ished.  Masters  and  men  were  sitting  round 
a  small  cask  of  whisky,  drinking  it  raw 
out  of  a  tea-cup.  They  were  all  rather 
merry,  I  aat  with  them  for  some  time,  and 
was  regaled  with  some  excellent  mutton- 
ham,  cakes  and  butter,  whisky  and  water. 
I  had  a  surveying  engagement  at  Mo  flat, 
about  ten  miles  across  a  rough  moor.  A 
number  of  the  company  were  going  the 
same  route.  Mr.  Brydon  was  of  the  party, 
and  fortified  his  pocket  with  a  bottle  of 
whisky^  which  was  finished  on  our  journey, 
I  was  obliged  to  attend  to  some  papers  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  but  1  heard 
the  distant  sound  of  revelling.  The  estab- 
lishment at  Locherben  soon  after  was  bro- 
ken up— how  could  it  stand  !— and  Mr* 
Hogg,  with  a  small  reversion,  took  on  lease 
a  farm  on  the  Water  of  Scar,  in  the  parish 
of  Penpont,  about  seven  miles  west  from 
Locherben.  Gorfardine  was  its  name.  I 
happened  lo  be  at  Eccies  with  Mr.  Mail- 
latid  for  a  few  days,  and  one  forenoon  paid 
him  a  visit,  distant  about  three  miles.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  snow ;  and  on  en- 
tering the  farm,  I  found  all  the  sheep  on 
the  wTong  side  of  the  hilL  Hogg  w*dB  ab- 
sent, and  had  been  so  for  some  days,  feast- 
ing, drinking,  dancing,  and  fiddfing,  &c., 
with  a  neighboring  farmer-  His  house- 
keeper was  the  most  ugly,  dirty  goblin  I 
had  ever  beheld  \  a  fearful  contrast  to  his 
former  damsel.  He  arrived  just  as  I  had 
turned  my  horse's  head  to  depart. 

*'Conie  in,"  said  he,  **  Put  your  sheep 
to  rights,  first,"  said  I  ;  "  they  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  hill,  and  have  nothing 
lo  eat." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  he  ;  *^  the  lads  will 
soon  be  home."  The  innide  of  his  house 
corresponded  with  its  out.  A  dirty  look- 
ing fellow  rose  from  a  bed,  who  was  de- 
sired to  go  and  look  after  the  sheep*  ^*  I 
have  been  up,"  said  he,  '^all  night  in  the 
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drift."—"  You  have  been  so,"  said  I,  "  to 
rery  little  purpose.  Your  htrsel  is  on  the 
wroDg  side  of  the  hill." 

He  ordered  some  ham,  and  bread  and 
butter;  but  it  came  through  such  hands 
that  I  could  not  eat.  Over  our  glass  of 
whisky  we  had  a  long  conversation.  I 
strongly  recommended  him  to  give  up  his 
farm,  and  come  into  Edinburgh,  and  attend 
to  the  publication  of  the  "Mountain  Bard," 
which  he  said  agreed  with  his  own  opinion, 
for  that  he  had  in  contemplation  a  long  po- 
em about  Queen  Mary. 

As  Mr.  Scott  had  warned  me  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  particularly  if  his  farming 
was  doing  any  good,  on  giving  him  this 
account,  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  advice 
which  I  hsd  given,  and  said  that  he  would 
write  him  to  that  purpose.  "  Or  why  should 
be  not  engage  again  as  a  shepherd  V — 
"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  now  impossible.  One 
who  neglected  his  own  flocks  is  not  likely 
to  manage  well  those  of  another,  unless 
you  can  get  him  appointed  one  of  the  king's 
shepherds  in  Hyde  Park  or  Windsor  For- 
est. It  would  be  a  glorious  sight  to  see 
him  with  his  checkered  plaid  round  his 
shoulders,  and  his  dog.  Lion,  lounging  be- 
hind him !  On  his  first  appointment  I 
should  like  to  have  the  keeping  of  the  Park 
eates  for  one  week,  at  a  shilling  a  head  ; 
It  would  be  worth  ten  thousand  pounds. 
One  half  of  London  would  be  out  to  see 
him.  One  day  of  it  would  make  Hogg's 
fortune." 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Hogg  came  into  Ed- 
inburgh, and  was  at  first  received  into  the 
house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Grieve,  where  1  often 
met  him,  as  well  as  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Scott. 

In  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdal  I  efell  in 
with  some  old  editions  of  some  of  those 
ballads  given  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot, 
lish  Border,  and  obtained  two  additional 
verses  to  the  Twa  Corbies. 

*■  My  mither  clokot  ino  of  an  egg, 
And  brought  mc  out  wi'  foa titers  gray, 
And  bad  inc  flee  where'er  I  wad — 
Winter  would  be  my  dying  day. 

But  winter  it  is  gano  an'  past, 
And  a'  the  birdd  are  biggmg  their  nest, 
But  I'll  flee  heigh  aboon  them  a', 
And  sing  a  sang  for  summer's  sake.' 

I  also  got  another  edition  of  Young 
Benjie  ;  and  the  pool  was  pointed  out  to 
me  where  the  Lady  Marjorie  was  drowned  ; 
her  struggles  to  gain  the  bank  are  described 
but  the  relentless  Benjie 

*Took  nfouw  and  fouwed  her  io, 
And  Bodoll  banks  are  bonny.' 

Foaw  is  pitchfork,  and  the  ioiage  gives  a 
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fearful  picture  of  savage  cruelty.  Young 
Benjie  I  have  heard  sung,  or  rather  chanted, 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  Leyden,  with  whom 
it  was  a  great  favorite.  The  air  is  beauti- 
ful and  wild,  and  will  be  found  in  Alexandei 
Campbell's  «' Albyn's  Anthology."  The 
ballad  was  given  by  Leyden  to  Mr.  Scott, 
and  may  have  received  some  dressing  up. 
Mr.  Leyden's  style  of  singing  Young 
Benjie  was  particularly  wild.  The  tune  is 
not  a  little  obliged  to  Allaster  Dhu,  (Mr. 
Campbell,)  whose  taste  for  the  old  ballad 
music  was  exquisitely  delicate.  I  likewise 
found  a  different  edition  of  Johnie  of  Brai* 
dislee :  — 

*  Johnie  sat  bis  back  against  a  aik, 

His  foot  against  a  stane, 

He  shot  seven  arrows  all  at  once, 

And  killed  them  all  but  ane ; 

He  broke  three  ribs  fraethat  ane*s  back, 

But  and  his  collar-bane  ; 

Then  fingers  five  came  on  belyre, 

O,  true  heart,  fail  mo  not ! 

And,  gallant  bow,  do  thou  prove  true, 

For  in  London  thou  was  coft  ; 

And  the  silken  strings  that  stenten  thee. 

Were  by  my  true-love  wrought.' 

On  my  return  to  Edinbursrh,  and  showing 
my  sketches  and  scraps,  Mr.  Scott  wished 
much  that  I  would  return  and  explore  every 
cottage  and  comer  of  Upper  Clydesdale  ; 
^*  where,"  said  he,  ^'  I  suspect  there  is  much 
valuable  wreck  still  floating  down  the 
stream  of  Time." 

This  expedition  never  took  place ;  as  I 
was  enga^d  to  go,  early  in  the  spring,  to 
meet  Mr.  Telford  in  North  Wales,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  survey  of  the  Holyhead,  Chester, 
and  London  roads. 

On  mentioning  the  Holyhead  expedition 
to  Mr.  Scott,  he  gave  me  several  letters  of 
introduction.  "Draw  every  old  castle  and 
glen  that  comes  in  your  way.  Keep  m 
regular  Journal,  which,  if  you  bring  it  up 
every  night,  will  be,  so  far  from  any  trouble, 
rather  an  amusement.  Wales  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  castles;  but  the  old  towers  of 
the  Welsh,  prior  to  the  ravages  of  Edward, 
are  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  have 
been  much  neglected.  The  Welsh  have 
famous  memories,  hate  the  English,  and 
are  partial  to   the   Scots.     There   are  no 

f»art8  of  Wales,  I  suppose,  where  the  Eng- 
ish  language  is  not  understood.  You  may, 
therefore,  have  translations;  and  the  more 
literal  the  better." 

With  respect  to  understanding  English, 
Mr.  Scott  had  been  misinformed.  I  found 
many  places  where  the  W^  elsh  language 
only  was  spoken  and  un  derstood. 

Among  tne  Welsh  superstitions  ia  the 
Mori  Birdf  or  Bird  of  Death,  which  nppeart 
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at  the  window  of  every  person  ab^itit  to  die. 
The  Bird  of  Death,  Diack  or  while,  is  seen 
flapping  its  wings  at  the  window  or  door. 
On  nnentioning  this  to  Mr.  Scott, — **  The 
warning  bird  we  have  also  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

*  Thci  Lndy  of  FJIernlee  wept  for  her  Lord  ; 
A  dcath-vvntch  hud  bent  in  bor  lonely  room ; 
H»"r  curlfiin  bad  ahook  of  its  own  accord, 
kAnti  lU*'  Rnven  had  Bnppod  at  her  wjodow-board, 
To  tell  of  her  Wdrrior'j*  doom  '  " 

When  at  Bangor  Ferry,  I  received  from 
Mr*  Scott  **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake/*  This 
book  I  regret  tnuch  having  lost.  I  lent  it  to 
a  lady»  who  refused  to  return  it,  "  You  may 
•pare/'  said  she,  "yourself  the  further 
trouble  of  asking  it;  give  it  to  me,  there- 
fore, with  a  good  grace,  and  write  your 
own  name  under  your  friend^s,  Mr.  Scott : 
and  I  will  keep  it  for  both  your  sakes, 
besides  making  you  a  handsome  present/* 

On  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Scott, — ^*  I 
wonder,*'  said  he,  ^*  you  hesitated  one  mo- 
ment to  give  the  bdy  the  book*  I  will  re- 
place it.  Pray,  %vhat  was  the  present  she 
made  you  1"  **  It  was,''  said  I,  ''a  handsome 
Bible,  in  two  volumes,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  good  advice,  with  a  request  that  I 
never  would  sketch  views  on  the  Sobbath- 
dayi  and  to  nmke  her  a  solemn  promise  to 
that  effect." 

*'  Well  ;  and  did  you  promised — "  No. 
I  answered  her  with  a  story  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson*  When  the  lat- 
ter was  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for  Rey- 
nolds^ and  desired  him  to  promise  three 
things :  *  First,  you  are  not  lo  ask  me  to 
repay  the  thirty  pounds  that  1  borrowed  of 
you  long  ago }  second,  you  are  to  read  a 
portion  of  your  Bible  every  Sabbath-day; 
and  third,  never  use  your  pencil  on  Sun* 
day/  ^'  To  the  first  two  Sir  Joshua  readily 
consented,  but  boiled  at  the  third.  The 
Lady  wrote  me  back  that  Reynolds  con- 
tented to  ail  the  three  requests.* 

Aliis !  she  has  been  several  years  dead. 
I  would  give  any  thing  for  the  book  ;  and 
have  some  ilioughis  of  making  a  pilgrim- 
age into  Wales   to  endeavor  lo  recover  it* 

I  was  often  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  Sir 
Waller  Scott's  descriptions  of  scr^nery, 
which  were  excellent,  to  his  practical  taste, 
which  was  not  always  in  good  keeping  ;  for^ 
after  aM,  Abbotsford  ii  a  strange  jumbie. 
If  he  had  searched  all  over  his  property,  he 
could  not  have  buik  ou  a  less  interesting 
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*  TH^  Biblo  was  accompanieil  with  other  thingi  -. 
two  very  tiafKlMomo  ■birtu,  tit  ncrkcloUifl,  nnrl 
thru*  pair't  of  Wclih  «tocking0|  wrought  Uy  her 
own  (Ait  bond. 


spot.  The  public  road  from  Melrose  10 
Selkirk  passes  within  fifty  yards  uf  the  front 
of  hishouse^and  is  on  a  level  wilhilie  chim* 
ney  tops.  I  have  read  somewhere^ by  some 
dashing  Syntax,  the  folJowing  description 
of  Abbotsford : — 

^'  Beyond  the  gates  you  had  an  extensive 
parkj  laid  out  on  the  best  and  boldest  prin- 
ciples of  landscape  gardening,  as  applica- 
ble to  forest  scenery  !*'  The  gates  are  very 
simple  affairs  ;  and  the  park,  afield  of  eight 
English  acres,  rising  up  the  shoulder  of  a 
steep  brae,  with  the  public  road  passing  be- 
twixt it  and  the  mansion-house.  Before 
building  his  garden  walls,  and  construct- 
ing a  very  expensive  screen,  as  it  is  called, 
I  seriously  recommended  that  he  would  lift 
or  remove  the  whole  to  a  more  eligible  sit- 
uation, and,  being  built  of  hewn  stone,  the 
affair  could  be  easily  done  j  and  cited,  for 
example,  the  House  of  Glasserton,  in  Gallo. 
way,  which  was  removed,  stone  by  stone, 
from  a  distance  of,  at  least,  fifteen  milea, 
and  it  was  of  treble  the  magnitude  of  A.b- 
botsford*  **  You  require  no  architect,  or 
new  plan  ;  the  stones  are  numbered  as  you 
take  them  down  j  and  if  you  have  com- 
mitted any  mistake,  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  it  in  the  new  erection.'* 
**  I  wish,"  said  he,  **  that  it  stood  on  Castle- 
ateads,  or  Turnagain  ;  but  it  has  cost  me 
so  much  to  place  it  where  it  now  stands, 
that  I  feel  something  like  a  duke  or  lord  ojf 
Drumlanrig,  who  built  that  castle,  expect- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  marry  Queen  Ann  ;  and, 
when  disappointed  in  that  plan  of  ambition, 
locked  up,  in  an  iron  box,  the  accounts  of 
the  expense  of  the  building,  pronouncin^j  a 
curse  on  the  head  of  any  of  his  descend- 
ants who  should  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
their  father/' 

While  I  was  engaged  in  surveying  the 
estate  of  Abbotsford,  Sir  Walter  was  much 
with  me  in  the  field?.  He  used  to  come, 
leaning  on  his  favorite,  Tarn  Purdy,  and 
tell  me  tales  connected  withthe  spot  1  might 
be  surveying. 

**  This*'  said  he,  **  is  Turnagain  ;  and  the 
field  below  is  Ciisilesteads,  where,  between 
the  Scotts  and  Kerrs,  a  battle  was  fought  in 
1526.  Buccleuch  (led,  pursued  by  the 
Kerrs,  when  one  of  Scott's  men,  an  Elliot, 
turned  again^  and  killed  Kerr  of  Ce^sford, 
which  was  the  cause  of  a  bloody  feud  be- 
tween the  families  for  mnny  a  day/* 

One  day  a  large  wagon  arrived,  drawn 
by  eight  oxen,  loaded  with  an  obelisk  from 
Forfarshire,  or  some  of  the  distant  eastern 
counties,  covered  with  Dfinish  or  Norwe- 
gian hieroglyphics,  animals,  and  so  forth  ; 
and   was   erected,    with  great   ceremony, 
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on  the  rising  ground  above  Turnagain. 
Having,  no  doubt,  been  erected  to  commem- 
orate some  battle  field,  it  was  of  little  value 
out  of  its  original  place.  My  opinion  being 
asked,  I  said  that  it  had  better  be  taken 
home  again  ;  for  such  monuments  having 
been  raised  to  commemorate  some  victory 
over  the  Scotch,  were  rather  a  disgrace  to 
the  country.  Sir  Walter  pointed  out  to 
me,  with  considerable  triumph,  the  door  of 
the  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian — that  is,  the  oW 
prison-door  of  Edinburgh — which  he  had 
procured,  and  erected  as  the  gateway  from 
his  mansion-house  to  the  offices.  I  ob- 
served that  its  grim  aspect  gave  me  a  disa- 
greeable feeling,  to  think  how  many  human 
beings^had  passed  through  it,  never  to  return 
but  to  the  scaffold  and  death.  How  manv 
of  our  noble  martyrs  and  patriots ! — "Yes, ' 
said  he;  "but  many  a  traitor  has  passed 
also  to  receive  his  doom!" — "Yes,"  said 
I ;  "  your  friend  Montrose  passed  through 
it."—"  Noble  martyr  !"  said  Sir  Walter, 
with  great  emotion.  "As  he  passed  to 
prison,  up  the  Canongate, — placed  back- 
wards, with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  the 
hurdle  drawn  by  an  old  white  horse,  and 
driven  by  the  common  hangman, — on  pass- 
ing the  Chancellor's  house,  his  head  uncov- 
ered, the  ladies,  the  Chancellor's  wife  and 
daujfhters,  leaned  over  the  balcony,  and 
spat  on  his  sacred  head — the  b s  !" 

We  entertained  very  different  sentiments 
respecting  the  character  of  Montrose. 

Abbotsford  is  intersected  by  foot-paths 
in  every  direction  ;  and  he  was  particularly 
anxious  that  none  of  these  paths  should  be 
interfered  with,  although  the  road  commis- 
sioners  offered  to  close  some  of  the  least 
important  up.  "  Remove  not  the  ancient 
landmarks,"  he  would  say.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  never  received  any  in- 
jury in  the  wny  of  trespass  ;  and  the  people 
declined  of  themselves  to  walk  on  many  of 
these  paths,  restricting  themselves  to  those 
that  were  least  offensive  ;  such  was  the 
effect  of  his  forbearance.  "  If  I  was  to  stop 
up  any  of  these  footpaths,  which  I  might 
be  able  to  do  as  unnecessary,  the  people,  if 
they  took  it  in  their  heads,  would  walk  over 
them  in  spite  of  both  the  law  and  myself  ; 
so  far,  then,  my  indulgence  is  good  policy." 
His  attention  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
country  people  but  ill  accorded  with  his 
high  aristocratical  visions ;  and  his  polit- 
ical principles  were  as  ill  digested.  He 
wrote  and  distributed  the  Visionary^^  a 
poor  ridiculous  pamphlet,  which    he   said 
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was  written  in  a  style  to  meet  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  country  people.  It  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  villaeres  around,  Galashiels, 
Selkirk,  Darnick,  Melrose  ;  and  a  large 
parcel  was  despatched  to  Jedburgh,  Kelso, 
&c.  A  Conservative  acquaintance  of  mine 
boasted  that  not  a  single  copy  of  the  £<2m- 
burgh  RevieWj  or  Scotsman  was  received  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jed.  Mr.  Harper,  a  grett 
favorite  with  Sir  Walter,  and  a  very  large, 
powerful  man,  was  fixed  on  to  distribute, 
read,  and  explain  the  Visionary  to  his  neigh- 
bors. I  asked  Harper  what  saccess  he  had, 
and  what  he  himself  thought  of  the  pam- 
phlet. "  O  !  man,"  said  he,  "  it's  waesom 
to  see  so  good  a  man  in  other  respects,  in 
such  a  state  of  bewilderment." 

Sir  Walter  presented  me  with  some 
copies,  and  said,  "They  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  your  Gallowky  friends."  After 
having  perused  a  copy,  I  returned  the 
parcel  and  said,  that  it  was  my  business  to 
prevent  such  principles  being  circulated  in 
my  native  country.  "Why,"  said  he,  "I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  ras* 
cals  from  pulling  down  the  old  house  aboot 
their  ears  ;  and  some  of  my  best  friends 
will  render  me  no  assistance." 


'During  the  heat  of  the  RefotmB\\\  ii^giUUoTx 
E.  T.M. 


African  Dibcovert. — We  have  the  satisfaction 
to  announce  the  arrival  in  England  of  Captain  Bn- 
crofl,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  recent  explo- 
rations in  the  Delta  of  the  Niger,  and  by  whom  part 
of  the  late  Niger  expedition — H.  M.  steamer,  Al- 
bert— was  so  courageously  saved,  at  the  time  when 
all  the  officers  and  crew  of  that  ship,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  individuals  (Drs.  MacWillinm  and 
Stange),  were  wholly  unfitted  for  duty  by  fever, 
and  were  in  extreme  danger  of  perisliing  on  the 
sand-banks  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger.  Cap- 
tain BecroA,  in  the  Ethiopo  steamer,  iioliTy  rnmeto 
iheir  rescue,  and  towed  them  to  Frrnan<lo  Po;  for 
which  service  her  Majesty's  Government  awarded 
him  £100.  Captain  Bccroi\  but  recently  sailed 
from  Fernando  ro  for  the  Old  Calabar  rivpr,  on  the 
opposite  African  coast,  previously  unknown,  ^i- 
ccpt'in f^  embouckvres.  Having  entered  thut  ni.ignifi- 
cent  river,  ho  steamed  up  a  distaiirc  of  HM)  miles, 
meeting  everywhere  with  an  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious race  of  Negroet;,  who  received  and  treated 
him  hospitably.  At  length  he  rcarhtd  a  rapid  in 
the  river,  where,  although  there  was  p!»*nty  of 
water,  he  had  not  steam  power  suHicivnt  to  contend 
with  the  strength  of  the  current.  Captain  Becrof\ 
returned  to  Fernando  Po ;  and  we  are  gratified  to 
add  that  he  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  tba: 
island  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  given  him  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in 
the  Spanish  navy.  From  Captain  Becroft's  knowo 
hardihood  and  activity — and  from  wliat  he  ha 
already  accomplished  for  geographical  MMenfeis  as 
earnest  for  the  future — we  have  little  doiibt  of  his 
adding  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
west  coiist  of  Arica,  to  which  he  will  shurliy  pro- 
ceed, and  will  venture  to  predict  thut  his  explora- 

Vvow^  >nV^  \vqln<£^  \\\^  \s\u«t  beneficial  results  us  regards 
\\vviv\aN^-vt^'\^Q.^^'^\^"«s\^K  V^Sx>Kx.-~Q«^9«.  Gas. 


lOSCBLLAKT. 


MlSCELLAinr. 
gl^Atv — Th»»  i»ppnintni»*nt  of  Generdl  Mazaredo, 


I 

I 


ilrid,  to  the  post  of  Po- 

n  iiindt*  t>Y  the  Ministrjr' 

■',y  M,  :^,i»<.  ihti  tajntul  from  being 

ufnitige.     The  liberty  of  the  in- 

vlv  -         ■  - 


th 

lit; 
to 

bull:.  I  f  l)v  *'uUTv]y  placi'd  at  the  raercy 

<»f  the  taiu^r.    fcien-  ro,  ihe  Home  Miiiitiler, 

leuve*  Wiulrifl  for  :  There  remains  in  the 

Cabmct  but  one  hu|>Jt;i*A  Litiurol,  8«nor  Ayllon,  the 
Hilly  rf|ircat'ntative  of  ihiu  jjarljaraentiiry  parly, 
which  Mctior  OI<»/  '  '  i i list  the  Rtgent's  Gov- 
pfumfrttt     S\  Ju>r  liimseifhas  escaped  to 

Paris.  3oiior  CaL  ...,  .  u-^w  off  to  SuragoBNi,  or 
•omc  village  ni^ar  it,  and  botJi  C^ucen  and  Govern- 
metit  ari'  lift  in  the  iitiLoniroUed  hands  of  thu  luen 
who  mude  the  ruffmnly  attack  ou  Uie  PaUcc  of  Ma- 
drid  s^onne  lime.  hack. 

The  fiilktwing  was  received  late  on  Tnesday  by 
the  French  Government; — *^  Madrid|  Orioher  1. — 
The  di'puties  elected  at  Madrid  are  Cortina,  Mar- 
tiiH^z  de  1ft  Roga,  Gonzalez  Bravo,  Montaiva,  Can- 
tero,  ^loreiia^  and  Arraltetf  all  ModeradoA  or  Gov- 
ernment men." 

Madrid  letters  of  this  27th  mention  that  the  exam- 
tltttirm  of  the  votes  on  the  election  lor  Madrid  took 
place  iMi  thai  dny»  under  the  presidency  ofMazarcdu. 
Am  Xhin  officer  VilU  the  situation  of  political  chief, 


he  of  eoureje  presided  over  the  elections;  and  in  the 
operation  ot  examining  the  votes  the  tellers  set 
aiide  any  number  of  votes  contrary  to  their  opinions. 
Tit«  Liberals  have  prote«»tcd,   beforehand,  against 

Lth«  validity  of  the  Madrid  elections. 
Th*?  French  Government  had  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegraphic  despatches  : — *'  Bayonne,  Ocio- 
I^Df  3. — The  eleclioua  of  the  provinces  hitherto 
known  are  fivorable  to  the  parliaiuontary  parly  *' 
**Perpignuii^  Oct^iber  4-— Prim  entered  Figneras 
yesterday  with  5,0<A1  infantry^  i^^X)  cavalry,  trnd  #ix 
fliecM  of  artillery.  He  was  ther«  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants."  Great  hopes  are 
pnteriained  of  Sarugossa  submilling.  Should  it  not 
Bb  so,  fears  are  entertained  that  some  of  the  milila- 
W  will  pro  nun  nee.  At  Vittoria  and  at  i?eville,  too, 
there  have  been  attempts  at  revolt.  Burt  elona  jja- 
^  pers  of  the  ;2t>lh  ult.  announce  that  the  patriot  Pa- 
H        hlo  Por  was  advancing  to  the  assiHtance  of  that  city 

■  with  four  pietes  ol  artillery  The  division  of 
Ametlcr  wait  at  Arerigs  dc  Mar,  and  was  to  have 
inarched  to  Mularo  with  reinforct?m«  nis  st^nthy  the 

■  junta  of  Girona.  It  consisted  of  alKiut  ti,tltH>  men, 
I  The  junta  had  discovered  a  conspiracy,  having  fjr 
™         itJt  ohjocl  to  deliver  Uie  city  into  the  hands  of  the 

troop!!. 

Dy  accounts  from  Madrid  it  appears  that  some 
•itraordiiittfy  precautions^  adopted  by  the  autbori- 
tiiis  on  the  2-'jth,  were  observed  ou  the  precediug 
evening.  Several  pieces  of  artillery  had  been 
brought  into  tlie  capitaL     The  military  autlioritiea, 

■  whenever  any  dislurbonre  should  oc^cur,  were  not 
l(»  wail  fur  tike  political  ehief  to  claim  their  ajHisist- 
aaeeb  but  to  reprcbs  the  atteuipts  themselves  with- 
Qttt  ml^y^  The  troops  are  directed  ^^  to  tight  to  the 
lout  estromity/'  ^iairacx  ha«  been  confined  to  his 
b«<)  l«y  indi»ptJ*itiou.  He,  who  is  re*olvc>d  to  place 
lujiMiji/oti  the  ci- Regent's  podeHtai,  in  to  he  erea* 
l>uko  do  la  Concord. — Ejt»mintr. 

GmMMCE — Letters  from  AlAi«iu«  of  the  11k h  ult , 

ilhftt  th«  Tevotutiooary  »oir«ttent  was  devel- 

^j4fig  iliMjIf  with  perfect  ord«r  and  Mgularily .  The 
royai  doerco  eirluding  foreignun  from  public  olB- 
$ea  had  given   uuiv«r#al  satiafiMilioii.      TIms  King 


made  no  objection  to  sign  it^  as  it  was  not  cxcln* 

gively  directed  ngnlnst  the  Bavarians,  but  included 
all  lorcigners.  Three  Frenchmm  were  included 
in  tlie  measure.  Adhesions  from  the  provinces 
were  daily  received,  and  no  differences  had  arisen 
fin  any  point  of  the  country.  The  Palithares,  who 
were  'mftrching  on  the  capital,  had  hulled  on  hear- 
ing of  the  succ€F8of  the  revolution,  and  returned  to 
ihoir  respective  quarters.  M.  Petzali,  who  presided 
at  die  movement  of  Chalcis,  had  been  appointed 
J^ecretary  of  the  Council  of  State  ;  and  a  number  of 
oilier  persons  belonging  to  the  nothuinl  party  had 
been  invested  with  public  functions  On  the  17th 
the  King,  Queen,  and  the  Princess  of  Oldenburgh 
drove  out  in  an  open  calcrhc,  without  any  escort, 
and  were  everywhere  received  with  loud  ncclama- 
tions, — Ibid. 

Gehkkal  Bovfr, — General  Boyer,  ex-PresidenC 
of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  arrived  in  Parts  on  Satur- 
day, wilb  Bis  family  and  »uite,  and  took  up  his  tem- 
porary residence  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  in  the  Rue 
Chauveau  la  Garde.  The  gencniTs  mother,  an  in- 
teresting personage,  more  than  HO  years  of  sge,  and 
his  nephew,  accompany  him  ;  his  wife,  as  has  been 
already  announced,  died  about  six  weeks  ago.  The 
ei^president  appears  to  be  in  deep  afTljction  at  this 
loss,  but  bearti  his  political  revtr»es  with  great  for- 
titude. The  Minister  of  Finances,  and  M.  Odilon 
Barrot,  had  interviews  on  Monday  with  General 
Boyer,  at  his  hotel. —  Coian.  Gaz, 


Mahiflsto  or  Belgian  Bishops. — The  bishops 
of  Belgium  have  issued  a  manifesto  against  the 
swarm  ofbooks  of  bad  moral  tendency  daily  reprint- 
ed (chiefly  from  the  French)  by  the  Belgian  presd. 
The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  these  wurks  has 
given  them  a  wide  circulation,  and  tlie  evil  Krema 
to  be  rapirlly  spreiiding.  The  hi^hrips  also  call  up- 
on the  clergy  of  the  country  to  form  libr^kncs  for 
free  t'in  ukition  among  the  people,  line  library, 
which  hm  been  already  formed,  by  donations  ex- 
clusively, in  Brussels^  for  this  purpose,  is  said  to 
have  tent  during  the  post  year  upwards  of  90^000 
vol  unies. — /Hhemtu  m . 

The  Scn-PToa  ScHWAimtALtR, — The  srulptor 
8rhwanlhalcr  is  now  oeeupied  on  two  statues,  of 
the  size  of  life,  of  Husii  and  Zi«>kii,  They  arc  to  fie 
cast  in  bronze,  and  deposited  in  a  Bohemian  WllJ- 
halls,  which  is  to  contain  statues  of  famous  Bohe- 
mians, and  is  being  formed  by  a  privat*<  gentleman 
at  Lobich  near  Prague. ^ — Ibid. 

Prison  Discipline — Anew  scale  of  dielariea  has 

this  week  been  ret^eived  at  our  county  gaol,  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  present  dietaries  are 
more  nnunHning  than  those  previously  in  use  ;  and 
ail  important  change  has  been  made  in  ihose  for 
prisoners  itentenccd  to  lon^  pvriocb  cif  imprisonment. 
Under  the  old  system  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  IS  montlifl  or  two  years,  for  instance,  wa«  treated 
from  the  coinnienceuient  similarly  to  prii^oners  wbo 
were  only  McnlenL-ed  for  short  peritiidi*.  Il  haflboen 
found,  however,  that  the  alrcngth  declines  as  tbt 
period  of  incarceration  proceetJit  ^  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  delails  of  class  5,  that  cunvirtid  pris- 
oner employed  at  hard  labor  fur  it^niiN  cAireding 
three  inonth^*  will  in  future  be  plai  ed  an  u  better 
allowance  than  others.  This  clisnge  is  moit  juol 
and  judirious. —  Gitfutesier  ChrvnitU, 

AtTJCKFT     to     AttASSIIfATK     TlllC      EMfKltOlt     Of 

Hi^gMiA, — Considerable  sensation  has  been  created 
throughout  Poland  and  ut  the  Court  of  St,  Peters- 
burgh,  by  the    attempt  of  a  body  ot  armed  con 


scibugk  axd  aeiv. 


pic 


i«d  to  b«  Pn|««— to 
T^itaon  fats  return  frmn  the  Pru*- 
jfMw.     According  to  the  AmgW' 

Ml  i^rnii  f  HKjk  inti-nl  Witt-  frii*l7^ti'ti 


il*k'  h«  lift  t4  tiii»  LtDp«ror  v^Lut 
liX  lu«  aidcrn-dc'Ctttnpf  but  (Wrtu- 

1  ivjng  eaeiped  w    " 
it  Msvcrsi   balJx 


Jjaojii*',  who  wt'n*  At  the  tuoineiit  toucli  gnirvcii  nt 
OM  <t**'»*^i  ftf  Geairfftl  do  Gruhuaii.  Arxorfifng  to 
Icif'  U  ftrmWf  Mvornf  penuo*  hu^  r- 

rr9t  rity,  but  the  most  profoun 

cov*  r.  '  '~tion,and  noiraco  of  tiifj  f  •nu'.ptr* 

aton  <?•  -verud. 

1(1     I  >  [ij    the  above    intclli^nce,    the 

/V'  dcnj««  po»itjveIj  that  the  Em- 

per  1  <i  at,  and  stateHf  as  the  ohgiD  of 

the  uliiigt.d  occurrence,  iJiat  a  footman,  seated  be* 
bind  a  CAtnn^fi^  conveying  a  part  of  the  Emperor's 
■uitu^  dr  '  i'\  from  under  bisrioak  and  fired 

it  in  i\u  '  <'t  in  Pa»t;n.     Now  thia  elory  is 

in  itiwrtt  k  *i.i  .,.■  .J  iniprobablcf  (allbottgb  our  c oft- 
tempor&rieji  f!boofle  to  accept  it  as  true ;)  and,  more^ 
over,  it  la  the  cum  torn  la  endeavor  to  niy#tify  ibe 
iiubUc  upon  nil  matters  eonnected  with  Ruaata  and 
ler  ruler.  Tbe.  Aug9^r^k  GfH4'4t9  followa  up  its 
origtniil  titiitt«ment  by  additional  particutara  wbicb 
t&ducr  a  belief  that,  however  much  it  may  suit  the 
policy  of  certain  parties  to  deny  (he  existence  of  a 
coo»|jira*!y  ugainMt  thi;  life  of  tht:  Kmperor,  such  an 
attempt  WiU)  made,  although^  owing  to  the  eitremc 
darknesM,  it  was  found  impcHMible  to  aoixe  any  of 
the  oirendcra.  We  ibercfore  preserve  our  credence 
in  the  previous  statement,  that  the  shot  was  fired 
at,  and  not  fram^  the  Emperor's  carnage. — Court 
Journal, 

At<4(KitH — The  MtmiteuT  Algirien  announces  Ihe 
discovery  at  Orleaiivilte,  in  preparing  the  founda* 
tionii  for  Mime  new  huiidingw,  of  the  ruini*  of  an  old 
Chrjutwin  ehurch,  Un  the  porch  of  the  edifice  was 
found  an  tiiMeription  in  Latin,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  tritiislatiun  :  *^  Here  repoaea  our  father  Re- 
paratun,  Bii^hop^  of  sacred  memory,  who  for  eight 
years  and  eleven  months  performed  the  sacerdotal 
^nctioiii«,  4ind  who  boa  passed  before  us  in  peace, 
the  II  th  diiy  oftlie  calends  of  August,  in  the  436th 
jeAf  of  the  birth  of  JoHits  Christ,— v^/ArjMEwm, 

Emjooatioii  in  EustiA, — A  letter  from  St.  Pe- 
terahurgh  gives  some  account  of  an  emigration,  on 
a  largt*  »f*Jile,  which  is  going  on  io  the  heart  of  the 
Russtnii  empire  ',  nnd  presents,  as  the  writer  oh- 
•erves^  u  great  rcsenihlancc  to  the  migrations  of  the 
primitive  raeca  of  the  world.  The  movement  in 
quest  I  Oft  II  tuts  at  dtAtrihiiting  the  crown  peaatnts, — 
amuiiuiing  to  uIhuii  twelve  millions  in  nambori  and 
constituting  thus  ii  iiflhor  the  entire  Russian  popu- 
lationt  over  those  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land 
twbicb  are  held,aa  ynt,  by  a  thin  and  neattered  pop- 
ulation. The  emigrants  of  the  best  ehanicter  are 
lent  into  the  Truntieuucasian  provinces,  where  the 
climate  i»titild  and  ihr  soil  fertile.  '*  But,  in  iTuth," 
•oya  till'  writer,  *'  none  of  thcHc  unfortunate  h«:ing» 
sre  voluntary  emigrants.  Thev  are  all,  more  or 
liiaai  the  victims  of  a  jfysteni  ol  ditapotism  which 
djii|ioseSf  at  ita  caprice,  of  the  human  apacies,  a«  of 
Cftlllii  who  are  driven  In  hertta  wherever  their  own* 
era  will/* — Athmaum* 


gCI£NCE  AKD  ABTSL 


AfoiAic    Roova    *T   DiarrE  — We 
n^-r.r...  ti..t  t^.,.   r^cavationa  at  8t  MarguiTiii,  I 
«f  M.  Fcret,  tha  librwiaii,  ' 
\  rooma  to  moaaie,  buJ  aofii« 
etcjns  of  ^^aaou  warriors,  near  which  were 
pirrr<(  of  anDOf,  coins,  and  Iragmenta  f\tr^t**^      A 
U'  Roman  villa,  in  fact,  hw  be*  i 

of  the  ikeletoBt  is  small,  and 
irt  ihej  were  joutig  ineii  of  fri^m  lu  m  i-2 
tgc  —  C^itrf  Jomrwii, 

CoiTtn  i!f  rni:  HrHAa  Bonv— This  £ubj#*ct  is 
again  canvassed,  and  31.  Rosdignon  tnaitfCa  that  in 
(he  organized  tfa8i»ea  halb  in  roan  and  animals  it 
c lisle  He  grouoda  hia  saaertion  on  recent  expert* 
meiita.'— £!r4B«iiner. 

BrATiiTics  or  Eohofz — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the   Academy  of  Sciencei,  M    Moreau  de  Jnu 
presented  some  new  statistical  re4»earches  aa  to  i 
population  of  Europe,     According  lo   f 
tion,  the  entire  population  amounted  in  1 

milltona,  and  in  1838  to  153  millions^  u 
an  increase  of  about  75  per  cent,  in  a  p< 
years.     The  countfies  in  which  this  turj  a  _ 

naa  been  the  most  rapid  are,  we  believe,  Gr«5»t  i 
lain  and  Ireland,  (patticutarty  the  latter,)  and  Prt 
sia  and  Austria.     The  increaee  of  the  population  mT 
France  is  by  no  meiLna  in  the  fame  ratio, — /!« 

Flvijig  Machiite. — The  ill-tuccesa  cit 
or  of  the  flying  machine  in  England  has  i 
aged  similar  attempts  elsewhere,  A 
IMu  rem  berg,  in  the  Jmimal  de  FruntfoT' 
that  M.  Leinberger,  of  that  place,  hai>rt 
exhibiting  a  model  of  a  fl)ing  Mtram   i  r 

balloon,  which   has  eicited  eo  much  ini  ..a 

ho  is  now  constructing  one  12  fet«I  long,  and  4 
feet  in  diameter,  with  which  he  hopes  to  bo  able  to 
perf«>rra  experiments  which  will  prove  ibe  practica* 
hility  of  the  invention, — /6. 

A  VoLcAjto. — According  to  letters  IVom  Anconi. 
a  volcano  appeared  last  month  in  the  rocky  talaad 
of  Melftda,  situated  in  the  Adriatic,  near  Raguae. 
On  tlie  night  of  the  14di  Uie  crew  of  a  Ronuin  v«^ 
sel  saw  lava  tasue  from  tlio  renlre  of  th'  hJ 

flow  over  an  eitent  of  half  a  mile     Tb<  r 

seven  distinct  craters  were  seen  to  eenii  i -■*...  .....*- 

iih  inflamed  mattera.~.^Men<eifin. 

Rich  Leoact,— The  town  of  Tournay,  in  France, 
h^u»  recently  received  a  valuable  legacy,  M,  Fan- 
quez,  one  of  its  oldest  inhabitants,  hoa  left  u»  it  a 
legacy  of  41U  picturef,  some  of  which  are  of  grrat 
Milue  ;  40,000  medals,  3,00<J  of  which  ar^^  -  'i  i  'n^ 
(HK»  in  silver,  and  2t2,U00  in  bron/e  ;  aih 
of  his  exteiijijvc  library,  chiefly  conipo^x  usi 

on  numi^matictt,  several  of  which  ara  catr«molj 
rare* — Cottr^  JmimaL 

Railways. — The    JemnuU  de$  Chemiiut  d*  F^ 
^ys — ►"An  inventor  anti^..  .."-■-  <i' ►'  '■"  ii-"  i 
com poKi lion  which   will 
price  of  rails  for  riiilroad 
A  combination  of  KaultucUy  ubtit 
putiery  and  china)  with  a  certain  tu< 
which  gives  a  body   ao  hard  as  to   wt; n 
without  being  injured  by  it  in  turn.     T^ 
pounds  ofthi-      '    ^   ■       yi,||j  |,ygi  t.  --   '^ 
lings,  and  U'  ::  iw\t  aiir! 

rail.     The  K;  \s  abundant        1      :. 

the  valley  of  rl ;     -   ;  * i no  contftifts  intneose 
lioa  of  il. — JithrfuLUffi 


BtBLIOGBilPBJCAL  NOTICES, 


1843.] 

Voif  RAfTwvR. — A  privito  letter  Ironi  Eerlin  of 
the  25th  Hrpttmibcr  luiys — **  Prnfestfor  voti  RAumcr 
is  very  bu^v  in  n^iuiing  up  for  his  proposed  jourmy 
to  iheUinti^d  i^tati-K,  where  he  inlendti  to  t»p(.'nd  tho 
niotithif  liotwuen  April  and  October  of  next  ycur, 
Hp  al  prpsi'iil  thinks  very  (hvonihiy  of  the  Aineri* 
mit  and  fiflheir  inshlulions — so  tijiit  tUpir  visitor 
■rtii  snmf'whfti  prrjudired  in  their  fnvor — let  us 
bope  he  will  rotltm  «o. — .i/Arntrum. 

Trr  Cornea. — On  ilie  application  of  ihc  cornea 

of  one  animal  to  llin  aye  of  another — Dr.  Plonvier, 

fLille^  fitnlcs  thiit  ho  fias  u  rabbit  which  wad  blind, 

Ut  to  wlioac  oyt'  ho   anpliod  tho  cornea  of  another 

ftbbit,  (ind  that  tho  bitlii;rlo  bl^d  antnial  now  sees 

pe  r  fticU  y . — •'/f A  tm^irum . 

VxNUf  HT  TiTiAs, — In  Dresden,  the  recent  dts- 

l^ooverv  of  tho  Venus  by  Titian,  now  eiccttently  re- 

Pitored,  excites  the  greatest  interest.    This  magnifi- 

EMnt  work  hag  been  more  than  100  ycari  coocealed 

lUider  A  masA  of  rubbish. — Ezaminer, 

Cakal  ovkr  the  Isthmus  of  Paicawa. — The 
French  liovcrnment  b bus  just  ordered  M.  I^apolcon 
jQ&r(]lla,  n  young  engineer  of  the  Mining  Depart- 
li&ent,  and  M.  (  ourtineS|  ao  able  member  of  that  of 
Iho  Pont  <*t  Chaut»8ee8,  lo  proceed  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panamu,  and  tioek  for  the  best  direction  to  be  given 
to  a  canal  of  couimunicaiion  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Ocean .^ — ih. 

Vocal    PoEwoiiEwoff — The    Times   inforroa   us 

that  in  a  rtccvut  number  of  the  Zcilschrifi  appears 

t  ocGount  of  an  extraardinary  vocal  phenomenon. 

The  new  musical  wonder  is  a  boy,  who  has  the 

owttr  of  emitting  three  vocal  sounds  at  a  time,  and 

i  therefore   oAecuti^   pieces  in  three  parts.     The 

^rt  is  atfrsted  by  two  names  of  conbideruble  weight,, 

Katlivvijd  I  and  Mayer,  from  whom   letters  arc  pub- 

Jijhini  describing  the  exhibition,  and  warranting  the 

genuineness  of  the  prodigy.  His  voice,  we  ari;  told^ 

_  istends  over  twoflill  octaves,  from  A  flat  below  the 

line  to  A  tiat  above,  in  the  key  of  o  ;  the  lower  noii^s 

being  generally  weak,  those  in  tlie  middle  stronger, 

but  of  lianih  tjuality,  while  the  uppor  notes  arc  sofl, 

and  flowtng  a^:  those  of  a  flageolet.     When  singing 

more  thou  one  part  the  lad  is  unable  to  pronounce 

any  wordii,  und  ean  only  sing  songi^  of  the  utmost 

simplicity  us  regards  the  harmony. — Ibid. 

6x.oiriii«oT  on  Diokstioit.^ — The  author  has  di- 

roeted  his  ivttiMition  principally  to  tho  gastric  juice, 
which  he  regnrdK  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  func- 
Ijons  of  digestion.     In  order  to  obtain  this  juice  tn 
tbundance,  and  in  a  pure  stale,  M.  Utondlot  made 
» <&  artificial   opening  into  the  stomach   of  a  dog, 
ffvlitch  rnuhlcil  liiiti   to  extract  the  gastric  juice,  ur 
•ftlimcnlary  rtubMiJtnces,  at  various  periods  of  diges- 
tian.     lu  his   work  \w  announce  that  his  experi- 
ments huvf<   been  perfectly  successful,  and  that  he 
■iiiitf  a  dog  on  which  bo  made  his  first  essay,  two 
vyears  ago,  and   whicli  con  supply  hiui,  he  aays,  lu 
the  course  of  iin   hour  ti9  so,  with  more  than  three 
ounces  of  pure  gastric  juice. — Ibid. 

SccrLmmita  rotrarD  at  Niiibteh. — We  hearftrom 

kria,  that  M.  Batta,  the  French  Conisul  at  Mous- 

out,  has  recently  trnuiituitlcd  to  tho  Academy  of 

tcionees  several  additional  drawings  and  fragiuents 

of  curioun  pieces  of  sculpture,   fiiuud  in   exploring 

•tie  aite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh,  omd  having 
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stated  it  as  Im  opinion  that  more  important  discov- 
eries may  be  looked  for,  the  Acjidcmy  ha«  been  in- 
duced to  reqiicfct  the  co-opefftlnju  of  the  Guvern- 
im  nt  lo  cniible  M.  Bulla  lu  prosccuttj  a  work  so 
highly  interesting  to  archiEoloiKy  The  sppliculion 
wus  so  fur  successful  that  M.  Bugene  PlHudier,  who 
filled  a  similar  mission  in  Persia,  has  been  sent  out 
to  assifit  the  French  Consul  in  histljrther  researche*. 
From  the  united  labors  of  tbc»e  two  inteUigent 
Frenchmen,  we  may  iuok  for  souie  further  illustra- 
tions of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  Aseyriana, 
and  of  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the  palaces  of 
their  kings, — iL 


OBITUARY. 

Dkath  or  THE  Right  How^Stitart  MACKEitEic, 

— The  right  bou.  gentleman,  late  Lord  High  Com- 
uiisdioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands^  died  on  Sunday,  at 
Southampton,  in  his  (iOth  year.  He  was  ihe  eldest 
son  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Keith  tilmirf,  second  son 
of  the  ^ixth  Earl  of  (ialloway,  by  the  daughter  of 
S.  D'/Vguilar,  Esq.  j  married,  lh]b,relict  of  Admiral 
!$ir  Samuel  Hood,  oldest  daughter  and  eo-heireas  of 
lite  last  Lord  Seaforth,  whose  surname  he  assumed 
by  sign  manual ;  was  Commi^tyioner  of  the  Indin 
Board  from  1832  to  1H34  ^  represented  Cromarty 
from  1H31  to  lt^iJ7,  when  he  way  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Ceylon,  In  December,  1^40,  he  became 
Lord  High  Commiaaiciner  of  the  Ionian  Islands. — 
Cot  on  ^  Oat, 

Dkatii  of  Profbssok  Bell — We  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Professor  Bell,  professor  of 
s^coich  law,  oAer  a  proi  rite  ted  illness,  Mr.  Bell 
aiso  held  the  otfice  of  one  of  the  principal  clcrka  of 
session,  which  by  bis  death  boa  become  vacaDt^ — 
t'oitm,  Gaz, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICES. 
<Sreat  ISvfUfn. 

^natomif  0/  Sletp  ;  ar,  tkt  Art  of  procuring  sound 
ami  Ttfrtshing  Slumhtr  *U  Will.  By  E.  Binnt, 
M.  D. 

That  Dr.  Binns  has  discoverod  the  secret  of  vol- 
untary gleep  we  do  not  feel  quite  assured  ;  but  that 
he  has  kindly  afforded  to  alt  persone  the  meana  of 
pri»curinga  sound  and  durable  slumber  we  are  prac- 
tically convinced  ;  for,  having  placed  his  volume 
in  the  bands  of  a  friend,  while  we  wrre  K^nijiorarily 
engaged,  on  our  return  we  found  liiiu  with  the  book 
in  his  hand,  und  in  a  4tate  of  the  most  profound  re* 
poNc,  from  which  he  was  awakened  with  dilhcultj. 
A«  for  oursrdves,  by  rncons  of  sundry  applications, 
us  hvA  volatile,  f^coich  snuC,  and  wundry  other  stim- 
ulants, wo  contra  'tp  ourHclvcji  pretty  well 
awake  in  our  p'  '  volume,  m  Inch  1  onisiatf 
of 'ill4  pagi^!?,  *'\  '  relate  to  various  discus- 
niouii  of»<  It  Jiiiii'  J  J  -,  not  much  connected  with 
the  subject  10  ai^r  jmi'^ntn  ed  in  the  litju  ;  but  at  p. 
31N)  the  real  volume  begins,  and,  tilling  exactly 
^re<  pagu  iknd  «  JU{f,  Uieti  concludes.     Th«  an- 
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thor  observes  that,  after  389  pages,  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  principles  upon  whioh 
^  is  founded  his  system  of  procuring  sound  and  re- 
'  freshing  sleep  at  will.  The  system,  as  far  as  we 
understand  it,  seems  to  be  as  follows.  Firpt,  let  the 
patient  take  as  large  a  dose  of  Dr.  Binns's  book  aa 
he  is  able,  (see  p.  363,)  and  when  he  begins  to  feel 
its  effects,  which  will  soon  show  themselves,  let 
him  then  put  on  a  warm  woollen  nightcap,  and 
flannel  socks  to  his  feet ;  let  him  have  a  good  fire 
in  his  room,  (v.  p.  390,)  put  a  flannel  blanket  be- 
tween the  sheets,  rub  himself  or  herself  with  a 
coarse  towel,  and  get  into  bed ;  then  let  him  or  her 
place  his  or  her  head  carefully  on  the  pillow  (page 
391,)  so  that  it  occupies  eocactly  the  angle  a  line 
drau>n  from  the  head  to  the  shoulder  would  form  ; 
then  let  him  or  her  take  a  full  inspiration^  slightly 
closing  their  lips^  breathing  as  much  as  they  can 
through  the  nostrils  ;  then  the  lungs  are  to  he  left 
to  themselces  (p.  80),  the  patient  must  depict  to  him- 
ftelf  that  he  sees  the  breath  pass  from  his  nostrils  in  a 
continuous  stream^  and  the  very  instant  that  he 
brings  his  mind  to  conceive  this,  apart  from  all 
other  ideas,  (except,  we  presume,  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Binna's  book,)  and  that  instant  consciousness  and 
memory  depart,  and  Ae  no  longer  wakes ^  hut  sleeps. 
Such,  gentle  reader,  is  the  sum  total  of  this  volume 
of  near  400  pages,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  this 
is  the  only  part  of  the  whole  relating  to  the  subject 
A  more  profound  piece  of  confident  quackery  we 
never  read  in  our  lives. 

Postscript.  If  a  man  attempts  to  think  of  his 
wife  and  children,  we  must  tell  him  (p.  384)  that  be 
will  not  attain  his  purpose, — he  will  only  be  able  to 
think  of  one  child  at  a  time  ;  or  if  he  thinks  of  the 
National  gallery,  he  cannot  think  of  the  whole  build- 
ing, but  only  ot  separate  parts  of  it,  such  as  the  por- 
tico, wings,  or  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  archi- 
tect. Upon  these  facts  is  founded,  we  are  told,  the 
doctrine  ofmonotism.  We  forgot  to  say  that  brush- 
ing the  forehead  with  a  soil  shaving  brush  will  be 
found  advantageous.     (Vide  p.  2S2.)— Gent's  Mag. 


ffiermarj. 

Lehrbuch  der  Ungarischer  Sprache.  (Compendium 
of  the  Hungarian  Ijingtiage.)  Von  J.  JV.  RenUle. 
Vienna  :  Tendler  and  Schaefer.     1843. 

Analyse  Ungarischer  Classiker.  (Analysis  of  Hun- 
garian Classics.)     Von  J.  JV.  RenUle.     1842. 

Ungarischer  Geschaftsstyl  in  Beispielen.  (Hunga- 
rian Commercial  style,  in  examples.)  Von  J.  JV. 
Remile.     1843. 

Will  the  English  readers,  who  have  just  sip- 
pod  Magyar  poetry  from  Dr.  Bowring's  translation, 
feel  an  inclination  to  plunge  deeper  into  the  litera- 
ture, now  such  very  inviting  books  as  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Remcle  are  before  thcni  ?  We  fear  not : 
though  indeed  the  plan  upon  which  his  *  Lehrbuch' 
is  constructed,  is  such  as  to  render  them  extremely 
tempting.  Ho  does  not  begin  with  long  tedious 
rules,  but  at  once  introduces  the  reader  to  the  Hun- 
garian tongue  by  abundant  examples,  both  of  words 
and  sentences,  conveying  such  grammatical  infor- 
mation as  is  not  contained  in  the  paradigms  by 
means  of  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The 
*  Analysis,*  which  was  published  before  the  *■  Lehr- 
bacb,'  is  not  exactly  on  the  same  plan;  aa  it  is  in- 
tcoduced  by  grammatical  rules  shortly  stated.  The 
mbstance  of  the  work  consists  of  selections  from 
Mag]rar  authors,  with  an  interlinear  translation. — 
Par.  Qk.  Refneto. 
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